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PROFESSIONAL  FEELING. 


Monsieur  Peri\Ti;r.  a  Pnrit  «rl  (.>se  r^'ablisliment  ia  the  flower  of  his  calling,  feels  for  the  booonr 
of  his  profession,  as  every  li^tr^l  hiir-dresser  ought.  He  renrds  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
hair  as  the  highest  of  man’s  duties ;  and  the  knowledge  that  be  possesses  on  this  subject  he  would 
not  exchange  for  any  thing  that  could  be  offered. 

Parson  Ij— who  affects  peculiarity,  wears  huge  massM  of  hair  about  his  neck  and  shoulders. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  it  becomes  him.  Monsieur  Penwig  thinks  otherwise.  The  parson  passes  the 
frixeur’s  shop,  and  tlie  latter  has  for  months  been  tortured  every  time  be  has  looked  upon  him— 

Such  an  outrage  on  decency  as  the  parson's  mop,  he  had  never  seen  elsewhere  t  at  first  it  amazed 
him,  and  by  degrees  it  began  to  enr^e  him.  One  day.  as  the  offensive  object  was  carried  by  him. 
be  rushed  to  the  door:  Ah,  Mtnsieur,”  Ite  exclaim^,**  let  me  take  your  bead  off.  I  diake  all 
right,  sare.  Be  gar  me  vill !” 

‘‘  Umpb,”  said  the  parson,  and  passed  on. 

The  next  morning  the  Frenchman  was  more  energetic.  “  Mon  Dieu,”  he  uttered,  **  I  rill  hare 
dat  head  off.  It  sail  not  disgrace  de  place  var  1  live  in.  If  he  come  not  quiet,  1  viU  taka  him  off  by 
surprise,  ven  he  tink  of  sonneting  elM." 

Again  the  parson  passed  on. 

Equanimity  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Taking  advantage  of  the  parson’s  passing  again  that 
way,  he  made  an  attempt  to  remove  the  matter  that  wasso  disgracious  to  his  eyes;  and  he  k  ntnr 
bound  to  answer  the  reverend  gentleman’s  ac''on  of  bsdtery. 
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Ooc«  upoo  •  time,  then  dwell,  in  a  narrow  street 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  within  three  minutes’ 
*  walk  of  the  old  London  Bridge.  Mr.  Joseph  Tnggs  »a 
little,  dark-faced  man,  with  shiny  hair,  twinkling  eyes, 
short  legs,  and  a  body  of  eery  considerable  tbicknesa, 
measuring  from  the  centre  button  of  his  waiMcoat  in 
front,  to  the  ornamental  buttons  of  his  coat  behind. 
The  figure  (d*  the  amiable  Mrs.  Tuggs,  if  not  perfectly 
symmetrical,  was  decidedly  comfortable;  and  the  farm 
of  her  only  daughter,  the  accomplishod  Miss  Cherioite 
Tuggs,  was  fast  ripening  into  that  state  of  luxuriant 
plumpness,  which  had  enchanted  the  eyes,  ami  cap¬ 
tivated  the  beast,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  in  his  earlier 
days,  Mr.  Simon  Tuggs,  his  only  son,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Ttiggs's  only  brother,  was  as  differently  form¬ 
ed  in  body,  as  he  was  difierently  constituted  in  mind, 
from  the  remainder  of  his  family.  There  was  that 
ekmgatioa  ill  his  thoughtful  Ikce,  and  that  tendency 
te  weakaaaB  in  bis  interesting  legs,  which  tells  so  for¬ 
cibly  of  a  great  asiod  and  romantic  disposition.  The 
sUghtesi  tmils  of  character  in  sach  a  being,  possess  no 
inean  interovt  for  speculative  minds.  Me  usually  ap¬ 
peared  hr  public  in  capacious  shoes,  wi‘.k  black  ceitun 
stockings ;  and  was  obwrved  to  be  particularly  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  black  glazed  stock,  without  tie  or  ornament  of 
any  description. 

There  is  perhaps  no  profession,  however  useful,  no 
pursuit,  however  meritorious,  which  can  escape  the 
petty  attacks  of  vulgar  minds.  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  was 
a  grocer.  It  night  be  supposed  that  a  grocer  Was  be¬ 
yond  the  breath  of  calumny ;  but  no, — the  neighbours 
etigmalited  him  as  a  chandler ;  and  the  pobonous  voice 


of  ettvy  dleiinctly  eaMried  Umt  he  dispensed  lea  and 
eoOee  by  the  quartern,  reMted  sugar  by  the  ounce, 
ehecN  by  foe  dice,  fahaers  by  the  screw,  and  butter 
by  the  pat.  These  taoMe,  however,  were  lost  upon 
the  Tuggs’a  Mr.  Toggs  attended  to  the  grocery  de- 
pailuem,  Mte.  Teggs  to  the  ebeesemongery,  and  Miss 
Tuggs  to  ber  edueetion.  Mr.  Biaion  Tuggs  kept  hie 
father’s  books,  and  bis  owa  iuaasel. 

One  fine  eprhig  afiernoost,  the  fatter  gentleman  was 
sealed  on  a  tub  of  weekly  Dorset,  behind  the  little  red 
desk  with  a  wooden  rail  which  ernamenied  a  corner 
oi  the  counter,  when  a  stranger  dismounted  from  a 
cab,  and  hastily  entered  the  shop :  he  was  habited  in 
black  cloth,  and  bore  with  him  a  green  umbrella  and 
a  blue  bag. 

“  Mr.  Tuggs  ?”  said  the  stranger,  inquiringly. 

“  My  name  is  Tuggs,”  replied  Mr  Simon. 

”  It’s  the  other  Mr.  Tuggs,”  said  the  stranger,  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  glose  door  which  led  into  the  perlour 
behind  the  shop,  and  on  the  inside  of  which,  the  round 
face  of  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  senior,  was  distinctly  visa 
ble,  peeping  over  the  curtain. 

Mr.  Simon  grilbefully  waved  his  pen,  as  if  in  iMi- 
raation  of  his  wish  that  his  father  would  advance,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  with  considerable  celerity,  removed 
his  face  from  the  curtain,  and  placed  it  before  the 
stranger. 

“  1  come  from  the  Temple,”  said  the  Man  With  (he 
bag. 

”  From  the  Temple  T’  said  Mrs.  Tuggs,  flinging  open 
the  door  of  the  little  parlour,  and  diKloaiag  Miss 
'u  gs  in  perspective. 
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■Ffom  the  Temple!"  teid  Mi*e  Tugge  and  Mr. 
Simon  Tugga  at  the  lame  moment. 

"  From  the  Temple !"  eaid  Mr.  Joeeph  Tugga,  turning 
at  pale  aa  a  Dutch  cheeae. 

^  From  the  Temple."  repeatetl  the  man  with  the 
"  ftorn  Mr.  Cower'i,  the  lolicitor.  Mr.  Tugga,  I 
I  congratulate  you  air !  Ladiea,  I  wiah  you  joy  of  your 
proeperity!  We  hare  been  aucce*f\il."  And  the 
man  with  the  bag,  leiaurely  diveated  himaelf  of  hia 
umbrella  and  glove,  aaa  preliminary  to  shaking  bands 
with  Joseph  Tugga. 

Now  the  words  ”  we  have  been  snceeasful,"  had 
no  sooner  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  with  the 
bag.  than  Mr.  Simon  Tugga  ruse  from  the  tub  of  week¬ 
ly  Dorset,  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  gasped  for  breath! 
made  figures  of  eight  in  the  air  with  hia  pen,  and 
finally  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  anxious  mother,  and 
iaint^  away,  without  the  slightest  ostensible  cause  or 
pretence. 

“Water!"  screamed  Mrs.  Tugga. 

“  Look  up,  my  son."  exclaimed  Mr.  Tugga. 

“  Simon !  Dear  Simon !"  shrieked  Mias  Tugga. 

“  I’m  better  now,"  said  Mr.  Simon  Tugga. — “  What! 
Successful !”  And  then,  as  corroborative  evidence  of 
his  being  better,  he  fainted  away  again,  and  was  borne 
into  the  little  parlour  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  ef  the  family  and  the  man  with  the  hag. 

To  a  casual  spectator,  or  to  any  one  uiwcquainted 
with  the  posidun  of  the  family,  this  fainting  would  have 
been  onaccouniaMe.  To  those  who  understood  the 
miaaion  of  the  man  with  the  hag,  and  were  moreover 
acquainted  with  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  of  Mr. 
Simon  Tugga,  it  was  quite  comprehensible.  A  long- 
pending  lawsuit,  respecting  the  validity  of  a  will,  had 
been  unexpectedly  decided  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tugga 
was  the  possessor  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

A  prolonged  consultation  took  place  that  night  in 
he  little  parlour — a  consultation  that  was  to  settle  the 
future  destinies  of  the  Tuggs's.  The  shop  was  shut 
up  at  an  unusually  early  hour ;  and  many  were  the  un¬ 
availing  kicks  bestowed  upon  the  clos^  door  by  ap¬ 
plicants  for  quarterns  of  sugar,  or  half-quartems  of 
bread,  or  penn'orths  of  pepper,  which  were  to  have 
been  “  left  till  Saturday,”  but  which  fortune  had 
decreed  were  to  be  left  alone  altogether. 

"  We  must  certainly  give  up  business,”  said  Mias 
Tugga. 

“  Oh,  decidedly,”  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

“Simon  shall  go  to  the  bar,”  said  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs. 

“  And  I  shall  call  myself  ‘  Cymon*  in  the  future," 
said  hia  son. 

“  And  I  shall  call  myself  Charlotta,”  said  Mias 
Tuggs. 

“  And  you  must  always  call  me  *  Ma,*  and  fhther 
‘  Pa,’  ”  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

“  Yes,  and  Pa  must  leave  off  all  his  vulgar  habiu,” 
interposed  Misa  Tuggs. 

“  I’ll  take  care  o’  all  that,”  responded  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs,  complacently. — He  was  at  that  very  moment 
eating  pickled  salmon  with  a  pocket-knife. 

“  We  must  leave  town  immediately,"  said  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs. 

Every  body  concurred  that  this  was  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  preliminary  to  being  genteel.  The  question  then 
arose — Where  should  they  go  f 

“  Gravesend,”  mildly  suggested  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs. 
The  idea  was  unanimously  scouted.  Gravesend  was 
fete. 

*  Margate,”  insinuated  Mrs.  Tuggs.  Worse  and 
worae — nobody  there  but  tradespeople. 

“Brighton!”  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  opposed  an  inaur- 
atountable  ehjectkm.  All  the  coaches  had  been  upset 
in  their  turn  within  the  last  three  weeks ;  each  couch  < 
hnd  averaged  two  passengers  killed,  and  six  wounded;  I 
and  in  every  case  the  newspapers  had  diitinctly  un- 1 


derstood  that  “  no  Marne  vrhstever  waa  attributaWe  to 
the  coachman.” 

“  Ramsgate !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Cymon,  thoughtfhlly. 
—To  be  sure  how  stupid  they  mast  have  been  net  la 
have  thought  of  that  before.  Ramagaie  was  jast  tha 
place  of  all  nthe.'S  that  they  ought  to  go  toi 

Two  months  after  this  conversation,  tlie  City  af 
London  Ramsgate  steamer  was  running  gaily  down 
the  river.  Her  flag  was  flying,  her  band  was  playing, 
her  passengers  were  conversing;  every  thing  abont 
her  seemed  gay  and  lively— No  wonder ;  the  Tttgga’s 
were  on  board. 

“  Charming,  an’t  it  T’  mid  Mr.  Joaeph  Tugga,  in  n 
hottle-green  great-coat,  with  a  velvet  collar  of  the 
mme,  and  a  blue  travelling  cap  with  a  gold  hand. 

“  teul-inapiring,”  replied  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggn— he  Was 
entered  at  the  bar — “  Soul-iiwpiring 

“  Delightftil  morning,  sir,”  said  a  stoutMi,  aanitary- 
looking  gentleman  in  w  blue  aurtout,  buttoned  ap  ta 
his  chin,  and  white  trowaers  chained  down  to  the  sokss 
of  his  boots. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  took  upon  himself  the  responsiM- 
lity  of  answering  the  observation.  “  Heavenly !”  he 
replied. 

“  You  are  an  enthnsraatie  admirer  of  the  beautiee 
of  Nature,  si^  T’  mid  tbe  military  geiitleman,  dafenaa* 
tially. 

I  “  I  an .  air,”  "epliad  Mr.  Cymon  Tn’4fB.  “  Travailed 

much,  sir!”  inquired  the  military  gentleman. 

“  Not  much,”  replied  Mr.  Cyiaoo  Tuggs.  “  Yaa’ve 
been  on  the  continent,  of  coutM  T  inquired  the  aUli* 
tary  gentleman. 

“  Not  exactly,”  replied  Mr.  ^C3rmon  Tuggs,  in  a 
qualified  tone,  as  if  be  wished  it  to  bo  implied  thai  ha 
bad  gone  half  way  and  come  back  again. 

“  You  of  course  insend  your  son  to  amke  a  graad 
tour,  air  T’  mid  the  military  gentleomn,  addryaing  Mr. 
Joseph  Tugga. 

As  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  did  not  precisely  nadentaiM 
what  the  grand  tour  was,  or  how  auxdi  an  article  wan 
manufactured,  he  replied,  “Of  oeune."  Just  aa  ho 
mid  the  word,  there  come  tripping  up  from  her  amt  at 
the  stem  of  the  veaml,  a  young  My  in  a  pnemooioroi 
silk  cloak,  and  boots  of  the  mme,  with  hmg  Maek  tfng- 
lets,  large  black  eyas,  brief  petUcoala,  and  uneacap- 
tionable  ankles. 

“  Walter,  my  dear,”  aaid  dm  yonog  My  to  the  aaiK* 
tary  gentleman. 

“  Yes,  Belinda,  my  love,”  responded  the  atililMy 
gentleman  to  the  bla^.eyed  young  My. 

“  What  have  you  left  me  aloae  ee  Isag  for  V  wal 
the  young  My.  “  I  have  been  wantd  out  of  eeunaa- 
nance  by  those  rude  yonng  men." 

“  What !  stared  at !”  exclaimed  the  militory  gende- 
msn.  with  an  eraphasia  which  made  Mr.  Cyamo 
Tuggs  withdraw  hia  eyea  from  the  yonng  My’a  &ce 
with  inconceivable  rapidity. 

“  Which  young  men — where  f”  and  the  mHitaiy 
gentleman  clenched  his  fist,  and  glared  fearfully  ea 
the  cigar-smokeis  around. 

“  Re  calm,  Walter,  I  entreat,”  mid  the  yenng  My. 

“  I  won't,”  mid  the  military  gendetnan. 

“  Do,  sir,”  interposed  Mr.  Cymoa  Tagga.  “  They 
a’n’t  worih,notiee.” 

“  No— they  are  not  indeed,”  urged  the  yen&g  lady. 

“  1  win  be  calm.”  mid  the  military  genlleaua. 
"  Ton  speak  truly,  sir.  I  thank  yon  for  a  timely  i«> 
monstrance,  which  may  have  spared  me  the  gaM  ef 
manilanghter ;”  and  calming  hit  wrath,  tbe  military 
gentleman  Wrong  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  by  the  band. 

“  My  sister,  sir,”  mid  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs ;  seeing 
that  the  milimry  gentleman  waa  casting  an  ^miring 
look  towards  Mias  Charlotta. 

“  My  wifo,  ma’uat— Mn.  Captain  Walerw”  said  the 
military  gentleman,  presenting  the  bhtek-eyed  youiy 
My. 
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“  My  mother,  ma’am — Mri.  Tuggt,”  wid  Mr.  Cy- 
mon.  The  military  gentleman  and  hia  wife  murmur¬ 
ed  enchanting  courleaiee — and  the  Tuggi’a  looked  as 
unembarrassed  as  they  could. 

**  Walter,  ray  dear,”  said  the  black-eyed  young  lady, 
aAer  they  had  sat  chatting  with  the  Tuggs's  some  baJf 
hour. 

**  Yes,  my  lose,”  said  the  military  gentleman. 

**  Don’t  you  think  this  gentleman  (with  an  inclina- 
tkm  of  the  head  towards  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs}  is  very 
like  the  Marquis  Carriwini.” 

“  God  bless  me,  very !”  said  the  military  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  It  struck  roe  the  moment  I  saw  him,”  said  the 
young  lady;  gazing  intently,  and  with  a  melancholy 
air,  on  the  scarlet  countenance  of  Mr.  Cymon  Tugp. 
Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  looked  at  every  body:  aad  finding 
that  every  body  was  looking  at  him,  appeared  to  feel 
some  temporary  difficulty  it)  disposing  of  his  eye¬ 
sight. 

“  So  exactly  the  air  of  the  marquis,”  said  the  mili¬ 
tary  gentleman. 

“  Quite  extraordinary  P’  sighed  the  military  gentle¬ 
man’s  lady. 

<•  You  don’t  know  the  marquis,  sir  T’  inquired  the 
military  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  stammered  a  negative. 

**  If  ]rou  did,”  continued  Captain  Walter  Waters. 

“  you  would  feel  how  much  reason  you  have  to  be 
I  proud  of  the  resemblance— a  roost  elegant  man,  with 
a  most  prepossessing  appearance.” 

I  ~  He  is — he  is  indeed !”  exclaimed  Belinda  Waters 

energetically  :  and  as  her  eye  caught  that  of  Mr.  Cy¬ 
mon  Tuggs,  she  withdrew  it  fitoro  his  featuies  in  bash¬ 
ful  confusion. 

All  this  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelinp  of  the 
Tuggs's ;  and  when  in  the  course  of  further  i^versa- 
tkm,  it  was  discovered  that  Mias  Charlotte  Tuggs  was 
1  the  /oc  ttmiie  of  a  titled  relative  of  Mrs.  Belinda  Wa¬ 
ters;  and  that  Mrs.  Tuggs  herself  was  the  very  picture 
of  tlM  Dowager  Duchesaof  Dobbleton  ;  their  delight  in 
the  acq  nisi  tkm  of  so  genteel  and  friendly  an  acquain¬ 
tance,  knew  no  bounds.  Even  ths  dignity  of  Captain 
Walter  Waters  relaxed  to  such  a  degree,  that  be  suf- 

I  feted  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs  to  partake  oi  cold  pigeon- pie  and  sherry  on 
‘  deck ;  and  a  most  delightful  conversation,  aided 
S  by  these  agreeable  stimulants,  was  prolonged,  until 
I  they  ran  alongside  Ramsgate  Pier. 

J  "  (rood  b’ye,  dear !”  said  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  to 

[1  Mias  Charlotta  Tuggs,  just  before  the  bustle  of  landing 
I  commenced  ;  “  we  shall  see  you  on  the  sands  in  the 
]  morning;  and  as  we  are  sure  to  have  found  lodgings 
1  before  then,  I  hope  we  shall  be  inseparables  for  mariy 

(weeks  to  come.” 

**  Oh !  1  hope  so,”  said  Mim  Charlotta  Tuggs,  em¬ 
phatically. 

“  Tickets,  ladies  and  gen'lm’n,”  said  the  man  on  the 
I  paddle-box. 

“  Want  a  porter,  sir  T’  inquired  a  dozen  men  in 
I  smock-frocks. 

**  Now,  my  dear — ”  said  Captain  Waters. 

“Good  b’ye,”  said  Mrs.  Captain  Wsten — good 
^  b’ye  !  Mr.  Cymon !”  and  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  threw  the  amiable  young  man’s  nerves  into  a 
state  of  considerable  derangement,  Mrs.  Captain  Wa* 
ten  disappeared  among  the  crowd.  A  pair  of  puce- 
ooloured  boots  were  seen  ascending  the  steps,  a  white 
[  handkerchief  fluttered,  a  black  eye  gleamed :  the  Wa- 

ten’s  were  gone,  and  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  was  alone 
:i  indeed. 

I  {  Silently  and  abstractedly  did  that  loo  sensitive  youth 

follow  bis  revered  parents,  and  a  train  of  smock-frocks 
I '  and  wheel-barrows,  along  the  pier,  until  the  bustle  of 

I  tl^  scene  around,  recalled  him  to  himself.  The  sun 

I :  was  shining  brightly — the  sea,  dancing  to  its  own  mu¬ 


sic,  rolled  merrily  on;  crowds  of  people  promenaded 
to  and  fro;  youn^  ladiee  tittered,  old  ladies  talked, 
nurse-maids  displayed  their  rharros  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  advantage,  and  their  sweet  little  charges  ran  up 
and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out,  under  the 
feet,  and  between  the  legs  of  the  assembled  concourae, 
in  the  most  playful  and  exhilarating  manner  possible. 
There  were  old  gentlemen  trying  to  make  objects 
through  lung  telescopes,  and  young  ones  making  ob¬ 
jects  of  themselves  in  open  shirt-collars;  ladies  carry¬ 
ing  about  portable  chairs,  and  portable  chairs  carrying 
about  invalids.  Parties  were  weiiii,g  on  the  pier  for 
parties  who  had  come  by  the  steamboat;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  talking,  laaghing,  welcoming,  and 
merriment 

“  Fly,  sir  T*  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  fourteen  men  and 
six  bo]^  the  moment  that  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  at  the 
head  of  his  little  party,  had  set  foot  in  the  street 

**  Here’s  the  genlm’n  at  last  T’  said  one,  touching 
his  hat  with  mock  politeness.  “  Werry  glad  to  see  you, 
sir, — been  wailin’  for  you  these  six  weeks.  Jump  in, 
if  you  please,  sir.” 

**  Nice  light  fly,  and  a  fast  trotter,  sir,”  said  another; 

“  fourteen  mile  an  hour,  and  surroundin’  objects  render¬ 
ed  inwisible  by  hextreme  welocity !” 

**  Large  fly  for  your  luggage,  air,”  cried  a  third. 
“  Werry  large  fly  here,  sir — reg’lar  bluebottle !” 

“  Here’s  your  fly,  sir!’  shouted  another  aspiring  cha¬ 
rioteer,  mounting  the  box,  and  inducing  an  old  gray 
horse  to  indulge  in  some  imperfect  reminiscences  of  a 
canter.  “  Look  at  him,  sir ! — temper  of  a  lamb  and 
baction  of  a  steam-ingin.” 

Resisting  even  the  temptation  of  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  so  valuable  a  quadruped  as  the  last  named, 
Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  beckoned  to  the  proprietor  of  a  din¬ 
gy  conveyance  of  a  greenish  hue,  lined  with  faded 
striped  cdico;  and  Ibeluggage  and  the  family  having 
been  deposited  therein,  the  animal  in  the  shafts,  after 
describing  circles  in  the  rood  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  at  last  consented  to  depart  in  quest  of  lodg¬ 
ings. 

“  How  many  beds  have  you  got  f’  screamed  Mis. 
Tuggs  out  of  the  fly,  to  the  woman  who  opened 
the  door  of  the  first  house,  which  displayed  a  bill, 
intimating  that  apartments  were  to  be  let  within. 

“  How  many  did  you  want,  ma’am  f’  was  of  course 
the  reply. 

“Three.” 

“  Will  you  step  in,  ma’am  f’  Down  got  Mrs.  Tuggs. 
The  family  were  delighted.  Splendid  view  of  the 
sea  from  the  front  windows— charming !  A  short 
pause.  Back  came  Mrs.  Tugp  again. — One  parlour, 
and  a  mattress. 

“Why  the  devil  didn’t  they  say  so  at  first f’  inquir¬ 
ed  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs.  rather  pettishly. 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

“Wretches!”  exclaimed  the  nervous Cymoa  An¬ 
other  bill — another  stoppage.  Same  question— same 
answer — similar  result. 

“  What  do  they  mean  by  this  T’  inquired  Mr.  Joseph 
Tuggs,  thoroughly  out  of  temper. 

“  Don’t  know,”  said  the  placid  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

“Orvis  the  vay  here,  sir,”  said  the  driver,  by  way 
of  accounting  fur  the  circumstance  in  a  satis&ctory 
manner ;  and  off  they  went  again,  to  make  fresh  in¬ 
quiries,  and  encounter  fresh  diMppointments. 

It  had  grown  dusk  when  the  “  fly” — the  rate  of 
whose  progress  greatly  belied  its  name — after  climb¬ 
ing  up  four  or  five  perpendicular  bills,  slopped  before 
the  door  of  a  dusty  house,  with  a  bay  window,  from 
wbich  3rou  could  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  sea 
—if  you  thrust  your  body  out  of  it,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  falling  into  the  area.  Mrs.  Tuggs  alighted. 
One  ground-floor,  sitting-room,  and  three  cells  with 
be.ij  in  them  up  stairs  a  double  house — family  oa 
the  opposite  side — five  children  milk-and-watering  in 
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the  parlour,  and  oae  dear  little  boy,  expelled  for  bad 
behaTiour,  icreaining  on  hie  back  in  the  paMge. 

■*  What’a  the  terms  T’  said  Mrs.  Tiiggt.  The  mis> 
treM  of  the  house  wss  delibersling  on  the  expediency 
of  putting  on  sn  extra  guines ;  so  she  coughed  slightly, 
and  aflected  not  to  hear  the  question. 

"What's  the  termsl"  said  Mrs.  Tuggs,  in  a  much  loud 
erkey. 

"  Five  guineas  a  week,  ma'am,  wilA  attendance," 
replied  the  lodging-housekeeper.  (Attendance means 
the  privilege  of  ringing  the  bell  as  often  as  you  like, 
for  your  own  personal  amusement.) 

"  Rather  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tugp. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  ma’am,”  replied  the  mistress  of  the 
botMe,  with  a  benign  smile  of  pity  at  the  ignorance  of 
manners  and  customs,  which  the  observation  betrayed. 

“  Very  cheep.” 

"Such  sn  authority  was  indisputable.  Mrs.  Tuggs 
paid  a  week’s  rent  in  advance,  and  took  the  lodginp 
for  a  month.  In  an  hoar's  time  the  family  were  seated 
at  tea  in  their  new  abode 

"Capital  srirops!"  said  Mr.J<steph  Tuggs. 

Mr.  Cymon  eyed  his  father  with  a  rebellious  scowl, 
as  be  emphatically  said  "Shrimps.” 

"  Well  then,  shrimps,”  asid  Mr.  Jiaeph  Tuggs. 

"  Srimps  or  shrimps,  don't  much  matter.” 

There  was  pity,  hleisled  with  iiMlignity,  in  Mr. 
Cymon's  e,e,  as  he  replied,  "  DiHi't  iiialter,  father! 
What  wimid  Captain  Waters  say,  if  he  heard  such 
vulpriiy  f 

"  Or  what  would  dear  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  say,” 
added  Charlolta,  "if  she  saw -mother — ms,  I  mean — 
eating  them  whole,  heads  and  all  T’ 

"  It  won't  bear  thinking  of!"  ejaculated  Mr. Cymon, 
with  a  shudder.  "  How  different,”  be  tliuught,  "  from 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Dobbleton  T’ 

"  Very  pretty  woman,  Mrs.  Captain  Waters,  is  she 
not.  Cyintm  f”  inquired  Mias  Charloiia. 

A  glow  of  nervous  excitement  passed  over  the 
countenance  of  Mr.Cymon  Tuggs,  as  he  replied.  "  An 
angel  of  beauty !’’ 

"  HalloP’  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tugp.  "  Hallo,  Cymon, 
my  buy,  take  rare — mar'ied  lady  you  know and  he 
winked  one  of  his  twinkling  eyes,  knuwingiy. 

"  Why.”  exclaimed  Cymon.  starling  up  with  an 
obullitioii  of  fury,  as  nnexrected  as  alarming,  "  Why 
am  I  to  be  reminded  of  that  blight  of  my  happiness, 
and  ruin  of  my  hopes?  Why  am  I  to  be  taunted  with 
the  miseries  which  are  heaped  upiai  my  head  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  to  to  to—!"  and  the  orator  paused  ;  but 
whether  for  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath,  was 
never  distinctly  ascertained. 

'There  was  an  impressive  solemnity  in  the  tone  of 
this  address,  and  in  the  air  with  which  romantic  Cy- 
BMo  at  its  conclusion,  rang  the  bell,  and  demanded  a 
iat  candlestick,  which  eflRH*tnally  Jbrbade  a  reply. 
He  stalked  dramatically  to  bod,  and  the  Tugp's  went 
to  bed  too,  half  an  hour  aAerwards.  in  a  state  of  coo- 
siderable  mystification  and  perplexity. 

If  the  pier  had  presented  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle 
to  the  Togp's  on  their  first  landing  at  Ramspte,  it 
was  far  surpassed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sands  on 
the  morning  after  their  arrival.  It  wms  a  fine,  bright, 
elearda,.  with  a  light  breexe  from  the  sea.  There 
were  the  same  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  same  children, 
the  same  nurse-maids,  the  same  telsscopes,  the  seme 
portable  chairs ;  the  ladies  were|  employsd  ia  needle¬ 
work,  or  watch-gaard  making,  or  knitting,  or  reading 
Bovels;  the  gentlemen  were  reading  newspapers  and 
nmgazines,  and  children  were  digging  hiilea  in  the 
send  with  wooden  spades,  and  collecting  water  therein; 
the  aurse-maida,  with  their  yotingest  chargee  in  their 
arms,  were  running  in  after  the  waves,  aitd  then  run¬ 
ning  back  with  the  waves  after  them :  and  now  and 
then  a  little  sailing  boat  either  departed  with  a  py 
and  talkalivo  cargo  of  passengers,  or  returned  with 


a  very  silent,  and  particularly  uncomfbrtabte-looking 
one. 

"  Well,  I  never !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tuggs,  as  she  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Tugp,  end  Miss  Charlolta  Tugp,  and  Mr. 
Cymon  ’Tugp,  with  their  eight  feel  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  yellow  s?ioe»,  seated  themselves  on  four 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  which,  being  placed  in  a  soft 
part  of  the  sand,  forthwith  sunk  down  some  two  feet 
and  a  half. — “  Well,  I  never !” 

Mr.  Cymon,  by  an  exertion  of  great  personal 
strength,  uprooted  the  chairs,  and  removed  them  fur¬ 
ther  back. 

"  Wby,  I’m  blew'd  if  tbere  a’n’t  some  ladies  a  ping 
ia  r  exclaimed  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs,  with  intense  as¬ 
tonishment. 

"  Lor.  pa !”  exclaimed  Miss  Charlotta. 

"  There  is  /  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs.  And. 
sure  enough,  four  young  ladies,  each  furnished  with  a 
towel,  tripped  up  the  steps  of  a  bathing  machiiM ;  ia 
went  the  horse,  floundering  about  in  the  water ;  round 
turned  the  machine,  down  sat  the  driver,  and  present¬ 
ly  out  burst  the  young  ladies  aforesaid,  with  four  dis- 
tiiu-t  splashes. 

"  Well,  that’s  singMer,  ton,”  ejaculated  Mr.  Joseph 
Tugp,  after  an  awkward  pause.  Mr.  Cymon  cough^ 
slightly. 

"  Why,  here's  some  gentlemen  a  going  in  on  this  J 
side,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tuggs,  in  a  tune  of  the  utmost  | 
horror. 

Three  machines— three  horses— three  floundering^— 
three  taniinp  round — three  splashes — three  pntle- 
men,  disporting  themselves  in  the  water,  like  so  many 
delphins 

"  Well.  /Aoi's  wng'ler,”  said  Mr.  Joseph  Tugp  again.  | 
Miss  Charlotta  coughed  this  time,  and  another  pause  i 
ensued.  It  was  agreeably  broken.  j 

"  Ilnw  d'ye  do,  dear  ?  Ws  have  been  losing  for  j 
you  all  the  morning.”  said  a  voice  to  Miss  Charlotta 
Tuggs.  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  was  the  owiter  of  it  ^ 
"  How  d'ye  do  f’  said  Captain  Walter  Waters,  all 
suavity  ;  and  a  most  cordial  interchange  of  greetinp  | 
emueil. 

"  Belinda,  my  love,”  said  Captain  Walter  Waters, 
applying*  his  glass  to  his  eys,  and  looking  in  the  ditee- 
tion  of  the  sea. 

"  Yes  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Captain  Waters. 

“  There’s  Henry  Thompson.” 

"  Where  T’  said  Belinda,  applying  her  glass  to  her 
eye. 

"  Bathing.” 

"  Lor.  so  it  is !  He  don’t  see  ns.  does  he  f” 

"  No.  I  iloa't  think  he  does,”  replied  the  captain.— 

"  Bless  my  soul,  how  very  singular  .*” 

"  What  t”  inquired  Belinda. 

"  There’s  Maty  Golding,  too.” 

"  Lor! — where  f”  (Up  went  the  glam  again.) 

"  ’There,”  said  the  captain,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  before  noticed,  wito.  in  her  bathing  cos¬ 
tume,  looked  as  if  she  were  enveloped  in  a  patent 
Mackintosh,  of  scanty  dimensions. 

"  Bo  it  is,  I  declare !”  sxelaimed  Mrs.  Captain  Wa¬ 
ters. — "How  very  eurieos  we  should  see  them 
bothr 

"  Very,”  mid  the  captaia,  with  perfect  coolness. 

"  It’s  tlm  reg’Iar  thing  here,  you  see,”  whispered  ' 
Mr.  Cymon  Tugp  to  his  father.  * 

"  I  see  it  is.”  whispered  Mr.  Joseph  Tugp  in  reply. 

"  Queer  though — a’n’t  it  T  Mr.  Cymen  Tugp  nodd^ 
assent. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  doing  with  ynuiselves  this 
laoming  f’  iitquircd  the  captain.-"  Shall  we  lunch  at 
Pegwell  f’ 

"I  should  like  that  very  much  indeed.”  intarposad 
Mrs.  Tuggs.  She  had  never  heard  of  Pegwell  before; 
but  the  word  "  Innch”  had  reached  her  ears,  and  it 
sounded  very  agreeably. 
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**  H»w  shall  we  go  V’  inquired  (be  captain ;  “  it's  too 
warm  to  walk.” 

A  chay  f’  suggested  Mr.  Tuggs. 

‘  Chaise,”  whispered  Mr.  Cymon. 

“  I  should  think  one  would  be  enough,”  said  Joseph 
Toggs  aloud,  quite  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the 
oorrection.  “  However,  two  chays,  if  you  like.” 

*'  1  should  like  a  donkey  so  much,”  said  Belinda. 

“  Oh,  so  should  1 !"  echoed  Charlotte  Tuggs. 

“  Well,  we  can  have  a  fly,”  suggested  the  captain, 
*  and  you  can  have  a  couple  of  donkeys.” 

A  fresh  difliculty  arose.  Mn.  Captain  Wateis 
declared  it  would  be  decidedly  improper  for  two 
ladies  to  ride  alone.  Tha  remedy  was  obvious.  Per¬ 
haps  young  Mr.  Tuggs  would  be  gallant  enough  to 
accompany  thesa. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  blushed,  smiled,  looked  vacant, 
and  faintly  protested  he  was  no  honeman.  The  ob> 
jectioo  was  at  once  overruled.  A  fly  was  speedily 
Ibond;  and  three  donkeys — which  the  proprietor 
declared  on  his  soleaan  asseveration  to  be  “three 
parts  blood,  and  the  other  corn” — v«ere  engaged  in 
the  service. 

**  Rum  up  r’  shouted  one  of  the  two  boy*  who  Ibl- 
lowed  behind  to  propel  the  donkeys,  when  Belinda 
Waters  and  Charlotta  Tuggs  had  been  hoisted,  and 
poshed,  and  pulled  into  their  respective  toddles. 

“  Hi — hi— hi !”  groaned  (he  other  boy  behind  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs.  Away  went  the  donkey,  with  the 
stirrups  jingling  sgainst  the  heels  of  Cyintm's  boots, 
and  Cymoo’s  boou  nearly  scraping  (he  ground. 

“  Way — way !  Wo  o  o  o  !”  cried  Mr.  Cy¬ 
mon  Tuggs  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  midst  of  the 
jolting. 

“Don’t  make  it  gallop!”  screamed  Mrs.  Captain 
Waters,  behind. 

"  My  donkey  will  go  into  (he  public-house  T’  shriek- 
•d  Miss  Tuggs,  in  the  rear. 

“Hi — hi — hi!”  groaned  both  the  boys  together; 
and  on  went  the  donkeys  as  if  rtoihing  would  ever 
atop  them. 

Every  thing  has  an  end,  however ;  and  even  the 
galloping  of  donkeys  will  cease  in  time.  The  ani* 
mal  which  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  bestrode,  feeling  sundry 
tugs  at  the  bit,  the  object  of  which  he  could  by  no 
meant  undarstand.  abruptly  tidied  against  a  brick 
wall,  and  expressed  bis  aneasinew  by  grinding  Mr.  Cy> 
mon  Tugp’s  leg  on  the  rough  surface.  Mrs.  Captain 
Waters’s  donkey,  apporenily  ui.der  the  influence  of 
some  playfulnsds  of  spirit,  rushed  suddenly,  head  first, 
into  a  hedge,  and  declined  to  come  out  again :  and  the 
quadruped  on  which  Miss  Tuggs  was  mounted  ex- 
pressed  his  delight  at  this  humorous  pror  ceding  by 
firmly  planting  hit  fore-feet  against  the  ground,  and 
kicking  up  his  hind-legs  in  a  very  agile,  but  somewhat 
alarming  manner. 

This  abrupt  termination  to  the  rapidity  of  the  ride 
naturally  occasioned  some  confusion.  Both  the  ladies 
indulged  in  vehement  screaming  for  several  minutes; 
and  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs,  besides  sustaining  intense 
bodily  pain,  had  lha  additional  mental  anguish  of  wit* 
ncaaing  their  situation,  without  the  power  to  rescue 
them,  by  reason  of  his  leg  being  firmly  screwed  in 
between  tba  animal  and  the  wall.  Tha  efiurts  of  the 
boya,  however,  assisted  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
twisting  the  tail  of  the  most  rebellious  donkey,  restor¬ 
ed  order  in  a  much  ahorler  time  than  could  hava  rea- 
aonably  been  expected,  and  the  little  party  jogged  slow¬ 
ly  on  together. 

“  Now  iet  ’em  walk,”  said  Mr.  Cymoo  Tuggs.  “  It’s 
cruel  to  over-drive  ’em.” 

“  Werry  well,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  with  a  grin  at 
kis  oompanion,  as  if  be  u^erstooJ  Mr.  Cymon  to  mean 
that  the  cruelly  applied  leas  to  the  animals  than  to 
their  ridara. 

“  What  a  lovely  day.  dear !”  aaid  Charlotta. 


“Charming;  enchanting,  dear!”  responded  Mia. 
Captain  Waters.  “  What  a  beautiful  prospect,  Mr. 
Tuggs!” 

Cymon  looked  full  in  Belinda’s  face,  as  be  respond* 
ed — “  Beautiful,  indeetl !”  The  lady  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  siiflered  the  animal  she  was  riding  to  fall 
a  little  back.  Cymon  Tuggs  instinctively  did  the 
same. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  broken  only  by  a  sigh 
from  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs. 

“  Mr.  Cymon,”  said  the  lady  suddenly,  in  a  low 
tone,  “  Mr.  Cymon — 1  am  another’s.” 

Mr.  Cymon  expreaed  bis  perfect  concurrence  in  a 
statement  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  contro¬ 
vert. 

“  If  1  had  not  been,”  resumed  Belinda ;  and  then 
she  slopped. 

“  What — whatr’  said  Mr.  Cymon  earnestly.  “  Do 
not  torture  me.  Wbst  would  you  ssy  f’ 

“  If  1  hod  not  been”— continued  Mis.  Captain  Wa¬ 
ters — “  If,  in  earlier  life,  it  hail  been  my  fate  to  hava 
known,  and  been  beloved  by  a  noble  youth — a  kin¬ 
dred  soul — s  congenial  spirit— one  capable  of  feeling 
and  appreciating  the  sentiments  which — ” 

“Heavens!  wbst  do  I  heart”  exclaimed  Mr.  Cy- 
roen  Tuggs.  “  Is  it  possible !  can  I  believe  my — Come 
up.”  (This  last  unsentimcnial  parenthesis  was  ad- 
drearod  to  the  donkey,  who  with  hit  head  between  his 
fore-legs,  appeared  to  be  examining  the  state  af  hit 
shoes  with  great  anxiety.) 

“  Hi — hi — hi,”  said  the  boys  bahind.  “  Come  op. 
expostulated  Cymon  Tuggs  again.  “  Hi — hi— hi,”  ra- 
peated  the  boys;  and  whether  it  waa  that  the  animal 
felt  indignant  at  the  lone  of  Mr.  Tuggs’s  command,  or 
alarmed  by  the  noiae  of  the  deputy  proprietor’s  hoots 
running  behind  him,  to  outstrip  ihs  other  donkeys, 
certain  it  is  that  ha  no  sooner  heard  the  second  aeries 
of  “  hi — hi’s,”  than  he  started  away  with  a  celerity  oi 
pace  which  jerked  Mr.  Cymon 's  hat  off  instanlaiMona- 
iy,  and  carried  him  to  Pegwell  Bay  hotel  in  no  lime, 
wliere  he  deposited  hia  rider  without  giving  him  lha 
trouble  of  diamounting,  by  sagaciously  pitching  him 
•iver  hia  head,  into  the  very  door  of  the  tavern. 

Ureat  was  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs,  when 
he  was  set  right  end  uppermost  by  twro  waiters ;  eon* 
siderable  was  ths  alarm  of  Mrs.  Tuggs  in  behalf  u( 
her  aon  ;  and  agonizing  were  (he  approhensionsoTMis. 
Captain  Waters  on  his  account.  It  was  speedily  dis¬ 
covered,  however,  that  he  had  not  sustained  much 
more  injury  than  the  donkey — he  was  grazeil,  and  the 
animal  was  grazing — and  then  it  was  a  delightful  party 
to  be  sure !  Mr.  and  Mrs  Tuggs,  and  the  captain,  had 
ordered  lunch  in  the  little  garden  behind : — amall 
saucers  of  large  shrimps,  dabs  of  bnittr,  crusty  loaves, 
and  bottled  ala.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  there 
were  flower-pomand  turf  before  them  ;  and  the  sea  gt 
the  foot  of  the  miflr,  stretching  away  as  far  as  lha  eyg 
could  diacem  any  thing  at  all,  and  vessels  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  with  sails  a*  white  and  as  small  as  nicely  got-up 
cambric  handkerchief^  The  shrimpa  were  delightful, 
the  ale  better,  and  the  captain  tven  more  pleasant 
tha.i  either.  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  was  in  su^  spirits 
after  lunch ;  chasing,  first  the  captain  acrost  the  turf, 
and  among  the  flower-pota,  and  then  Mr.  Cymon 
Tuggs,  and  (hen  Min  Tuggs,  laughing,  too,  quite  boil- 
terously.  But  os  the  captain  said,  it  didn’t  matter; 
who  knew  what  they  were,  there  ?  For  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  house  knew,  they  might  be  common  people. 
To  which  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  responded,  “  To  be  sure,” 
and  then  they  went  down  the  steep  wooden  steps  a 
little  further  on.  which  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hiff, 
and  looked  at  the  crab*,  and  the  sea- weed,  and  tha 
eels,  ’till  it  was  more  than  fuily  time  to  go  back  to 
Ramsgate  again,  and  finally  Mr  Cymon  Tugg*  ascend¬ 
ed  the  steps  last,  and  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  last  bqt 
one:  and  Mr,  Cymon  Tuggs  discovered  that  the  foot 
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•nd  wikle  of  Mr*.  CapUin  aim  wero  even  more 
unexceptionable  than  he  had  at  first  supposed. 

Taking  a  donkey  towards  liia  ordinary  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  is  a  very  dififerent  thing,  and  a  feat  much  more 
easily  to  be  arrumplished,  than  taking  him  from  it ;  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  foresight  and  presence  of  mind 
in  the  one  case,  to  anticipate  the  numerous  flights  of 
hia  discursive  imagination  ;  while  in  the  other,  iJI  you 
have  to  do  is  to  hold  on,  and  place  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  animal.  Mr.  Cymon  Tugp  adopted  the  latter 
expedient  on  his  return  ;  and  his  nerves  were  so  little 
discomposed  by  the  journey,  that  he  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  they  were  all  to  meet  again  at  the  library  in  the 
evening. 

The  library  was  crowded.  There  were  the  same 
ladies  and  the  same  gentlemen  that  hod  been  on  the 
sands  in  the  morning,  and  on  the  pier  the  day  before. 
There  were  young  ladies  in  maroon-eolouied  goems 
and  black  velvet  bracelets,  dispensing  foncy  articles 
in  the  shop,  and  presiding  over  games  of  chance  in  the 
concert-room.  There  were  marriageable  daughters, 
and  marriage-making  mammas,  pming,  and  promenad¬ 
ing,  and  turning  over  music,  and  fliitiiig.  There 
were  soma  male  beaux  doing  the  sentimental  in  whis¬ 
pers,  and  othersdoing  the  ferocious  in  mustaches.  There 
were  Mrs.  Tugp  in  amber,  Mias  Tugp  in  sky-blue, 
and  Mrs.  Captain  Waters  in  pink.  There  was  Cap¬ 
tain  Waters  in  a  braided  surtout :  there  was  Mr.  Cy- 
raon  Tugp  in  pumps,  and  a  gilt  waistcoat ;  and  more¬ 
over,  there  was  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  in  a  blue  coat,  and 
M  ahirt-frilL 

**  Number  three,  eight,  artd  eleven,”  cried  one  of  the 
young  ladies  in  maroon-coloured  gowns. 

**  Number  three,  eight,  and  eleven,"  echoed  another 
yenng  lady  in  the  same  uniform. 

"  Nurntwr  three’s  gone,”  said  the  first  youttg  lady. 

Number  eight  and  eleven.” 

**  Number  eight  aud  eleven,”  cohoed  the  second 
yoang  lady. 

“  Num^r  eight's  pne,  Mary  Ann,”  said  the  first 
young  lady. 

**  Number  eleven,”  screamed  the  second. 

"  The  numbers  are  all  taken  tMW,  ladies,  if  you 
please,”  said  the  first ;  artd  representatives  of  numtera 
three,  eight  and  eleven,  and  the  rest  of  tha  numbers, 
erowded  round  the  table. 

**  Will  you  throw,  ma'am  f  said  the  presiding  god¬ 
dess,  handing  the  dice-box  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
stout  lady,  with  four  girls. 

There  was  profound  silence  among  the  lookers  on. 

*i  Throw,  Jane,  my  dear,”  said  the  stout  lady— an 
interesting  display  of  bashfulneas — a  little  blushing 
in  a  cambric  handkerchief — a  whispering  to  a  youn¬ 
ger  sister. 

"  Amelia,  my  dear,  throw  for  your  sister,”  said  the 
stout  lady ;  and  then  she  turned  to  a  walking  advert 
tiaement  of  Rowland’s  Macassar,  who  stood  next  her, 
and  said,  **  Jane  is  so  eery  modest  and  retiring ;  but  I 
can’t  be  angry  with  her  for  it.  An  artlem  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  girl  is  so  truly  amiable,  that  I  oflen  wish 
Amlia  was  more  like  her  sister.” 

The  gentleman  with  the  whwkcrs  whispered  hia 
■admiring  approval;  and  the  artless  young  lady  glanced 
across,  to  observe  the  efiect  of  her  simplicity. 

”  Now,  my  dear .'”  said  the  stout  lady.  Miss  Amelia 
threw— eight  for  her  sister,  ten  for  herself. 

“  Nice  figure,  Amelia,”  whispered  the  stout  lady,  to 
a  thin  youth  beoide  her. 

“  Beautiful!” 

*■  And  suck  a  spirit.  I  am  like  yon  in  that  respect 
f  can  not  help  admiring  such  life  and  vivacity.  Ah  ! 
(e  sigh)  I  wish  1  could  make  poor  Jane  a  little  mure 
like  my  dear  Amelia !” 

The  young  gentleman  cordially  acquieeoed  in  the 
sentiment :  and  both  he,  and  the  individual  first  ad- 
drsosed,  were  perfectly  contented. 


“  Who's  this  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Cymon  Tugp  of  Mrs. 
Captain  Waters,  as  a  short  female,  in  a  blue  velvet 
hat  and  feathers,  was  led  into  the  orchestra  by  a  fat 
man  in  black  tights,  and  cloudy  Berlins. 

**  Mrs.  Tippin,  of  the  London  theatres,”  replied  Belin¬ 
da.  referring  to  the  programme  of  the  concert 

The  talented  Tippin  having  condescendingly  ac- 
kiMwledged  the  clapping  if  hands  and  shouts  ot 
“  bravo !”  which  greeted  her  appearance,  proceeded 
to  sing  the  popular  cavatina  of  ”  Bid  me  discourse/' 
accompanied  oo  the  piano  by  Mr.  Tippin ;  afler  which 
Mr.  Tippin  sang  a  comic  song,  accompanied  on  the 
piano  by  Mrs.  Tippin,  the  applause  consequent  upon 
which  was  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  enthusiastic 
spprobatioo  bestowed  upon  an  air  with  variations  on 
t^  guitar,  by  Mrs.  Tippin,  accompanied  on  the  piano 
by  Mr.  Tippin. 

Thus  passed  the  evening :  and  thos  passed  the  days 
and  evenings,  of  the  Tuggs’s  and  Waters's  for  six 
weeks  aAerwards.  Sands  in  the  marning— donkejrs 
at  noon  :  pier  in  the  aflemoon — lilasiy  at  night ;  a^ 
the  same  people  every  where. 

On  that  very  night  six  weeks,  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  over  the  calm  sea,  which  dashed  against  the 
feet  of  the  tall  gaunt  clifli  with  just  enough  noise  to 
lull  the  old  fioh  to  sleep,  without  disturbing  the  young 
ones,  when  two  figures  ware  discernible— or  would 
have  been,  if  any  body  had  lookad  for  them— seated 
on  one  of  the  wooden  benches  which  are  statiooed 
near  iha  verge  of  the  western  difiC  The  moon  had- 
clinibed  higher  into  the  heavsas,  by  two  hours’ jour  ney- 
ing,  since  those  figures  first  sal  down,  and  yet  they  haid 
movsil  not.  The  crowd  of  loungem  had  thinned  aad 
disappeared,  the  noiae  of  iiinsraat  aamicions  had  died 
away ;  light  sAer  light  had  appaarod  in  the  windows 
of  the  diflR^rent  houses  in  the  distaaoA  blockade-man 
after  blockade-man  had  pamad  the  Spot,  wending  his 
way  towanU  his  solitary  post,  aad  yal  those  figures 
had  remaiaad  stationary.  Sooae  portions  of  tha  two 
forms  were  in  deep  shadow,  but  the  light  of  the  moon 
fell  strongly  on  a  puce-coloured  boot  and  a  glaaed 
stook-  Mr.  Cymon  Tugga  and  Mra.  Captain  Watera 
were  sealed  on  that  bench.  They  spoke  not,  but  were 
silently  gazing  on  the  sea. 

“  Walter  will  return  to-morrow,”  said  Mn.  Captain 
Waters,  moumrolly  breaking  silence. 

Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  sighed  like  a  gust  of  wind 
through  a  forest  of  gooseberry-buehes,  as  ke  replied — 
“  Alas !  he  will.” 

“  Oh,  Cymon !"  resumed  Belinda,  the  chaste  de¬ 
light,  the  calm  happiness  of  this  one  week  of  Platonic 
love,  ia  too  much  for  me.” 

Cymon  was  about  to  suggest  that  it  wras  too  Hide 
for  him,  but  he  stopped  himself,  and  murmured  un¬ 
intelligibly. 

“  And  to  think  that  even  Ibis  glimpse  of  happinem, 
innocent  aa  it  is,”  exclaimed  Belinda,  “is  now  to  be 
lost  for  ever !” 

“Oh,  do  not  say  for  ever!  Belinda,”  exclaimed  tha 
excilatde  Cymon,  as  two  strongly-defined  teats  chased 
each  other  down  his  {ale  face — it  was  so  long  that 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  a  chase  “  Do  not  say 
forever.'" 

“  I  must.”  replied  Belinda. 

“  Why  r’  urged  Cymon,  "  oh  why  f  Sneh  Platonie 
acquaintance  at  ours  ia  so  harmlem,  that  even  your 
husband  can  never  object  to  it.” 

“  My  husband  ?’  exclaimed  Belinda.  “  You  little 
know  him.  Jealous  and  revengeful ;  ferocious  in  his 
revenge — a  maniac  in  his  jeahiuty  !  Would  you  ba 
assassinated  before  my  eyee  T  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs.  ia 
a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  expreswd  his  disiBcIinatiaa 
to  undergo  the  procees  of  assaasinaticB  before  the  eyes 
of  any  body. 

“'Then  leavs  me,”  said  Mis.  Csptaia  Watcii, 
“  Leavs  me,  this  ni^  foe  evev.  Lsl  as  rettun." 
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Mr.  Cymon  Tuggt  Mdly  ofleretl  iht  lady  hit  arm, 
and  eaeoitad  bar  lo  her  He  pauied  at  ihe 

dooi^-he  fella  Platonir  prenureurhi*  band.  “Good 
■ifht,”  be  Hid,  beaiiating. 

**  Good  night,”  lobbed  the  lady.  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggt 
pauaed  again. 

**  Won’t  yoo  walk  in,  air  f”  Hid  the  aervant.  Mr. 
Tngga  baaitaied.  Oh,  ihai  beeiiaixm  !  lie  did  walk  in. 

“Good  night,”  Hid  Mr.  Cymon  Taggi  again,  when 
b«  ranched  tba  drawing-room. 

**  Good  night !”  replied  Belinda ;  **  and  iC  at  any 
period  of  my  life,  I —  Huah  *1110  lady  paoaed,  and 
atarad,  with  a  ateady  gaM  of  horror,  on  the  aahy  ooun- 
tanance  of  Mr.  Cymon  Tugga.  Thera  wh  a  donbla 
knock  at  iha  alreet  door. 

**  It  ia  my  hnabaod !”  mid  Belinda,  m  the  capiain'a 
Toica  WM  hMrd  below. 

**  And  my  iamily  !”  added  Cymon  Togga,  u  tba 
ToicH  of  haa  relativa  floated  up  tho  aiaircaae. 

“Tha  curtain!  tha  curtain  !”  guped  Mrt.  Captain 
Watera,  pointing  to  the  window,  before  which  aume 
ckinta  hanginga  were  clonly  drawn. 

**  But  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,”  mid  tho  hMitat- 
ing  Cymon. 

*  'Tlae  curtain  r  reiterated  the  lady,  frantickly;  “  you 
win  be  murdered.”  The  laal  appeal  lo  hia  feelinga 
WM  irreaiatible.  The  diamayed  Cymon  concealed 
bimailf  behind  the  curtain,  with  pantomimic  audden- 

nan 

Enter  tha  captain,  JoHph  Tugp,  Mra.  Tugga,  and 
Cbarlotta. 

**  My  dear,”  mid  the  captain,  **  Lieutenant  Slaugh¬ 
ter.”  Two  iron-ahod  boota  and  ona  gruflT  roira  were 
kaaid  by  Mi.  Cymon  to  advance,  and  ackimwledgo 


the  laiiiour  of  the  introduction.  The  Hbie  ef  the 
lieutenant  rattled  heavily  upon  tba  floor,  m  be  aaat* 
ed  himaelf  at  the  table.  Mr.  Cymon'a  feera  almoot 
overcame  hia  reaion. 

**The  brandy,  aiy  dnr,”  mid  the  raptain.  Bara 
wu  a  Maiien  !  They  were  going  to  make  a  night  of 
it :  and  Mr.  Cymon  Tugp  \vm  iient  up  behind  ike 
curtain,  and  afraid  tu  breathe.' 

■*  Slaughter,”  mid  the  captain. "  a  cigar  f” 

Now  Mr.  Cymon  Tugga  never  could  amoka  wilhont 
feeling  it  irtditpenrably  neceoHry  lo  retire  immadiale- 
ly,  and  never  could  anMll  amoke  without  a  atrong  daa- 
poaiiion  lo  cough.  The  cigara  were  introduced;  the 
cafiiain  wm  a  profeaaed  ameker,  w  wm  the  lieutanant. 
ao  waa  Jomph  Tagga.  The  apartment  wm  anmll,  the 
door  wm  cloaed,  the  amoke  powerful  t  it  hung  m 
heavy  wreathe  over  the  room,  and  at  length  fonnd  ita 
way  behind  the  curtain.  Cymon  Tugp  held  hia  noae, . 
then  hia  mouth,  then  hia  breath.  It  wm  all  of  no  um 
I  —out  came  the  cough. 

“  Blew  my  aoul !”  aaid  Ihe  captain,  ■*  I  beg  your  pu*- 
don,  Mim  Tugga.  You  dialike  amoking.” 

"  Oh  no ;  1  don’t  indeed,”  Htd  Charlolia. 

“  It  makea  you  cough.” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.” 

"  Yoo  coughed  juat  now.” 

**  Me,  Captain  Watera!  Lor!  bow  can  you  My  Mt” 

**  Somebody  coughed,”  mid  the  captain. 

"  1  certainly  thought  wo,”  mid  Slaughter.  No ;. 
every  body  denied  it. 

“  Fancy,”  Mid  the  captain. 

*■  Muat  be,”  echoed  Slaughter. 

Cigara  reaiimed — naora  amoke— another  cough— 
ameihered,  but  vkdenL 
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“  Damaed  odd !”  Mid  the  captain,  ataring  about  him.  | 

“  Sing’lar  f  ejaculated  the  unconecioua  Mr.  Jotepb  I 
Tu«a. 

Lieutenant  S'an?htpr  looked  nrit  at  one  peraon 
B3raterioualy,  ilien  nt  another;  then  laid  down  hie 
cigar;  then  a|i|>rua<  hed  the  window  on  tiptoe,  and 
point^,  with  his  riglit  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  oiirtain. 

“  Slaughter!”  ejaculated  the  captain,  rising  from  the 
table,  **  what  do  you  mean  V’ 

The  lieutenant  in  reply,  drew  bark  the  curtain,  and 
discovered  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  behind  it.  palled  with 
apprehension,  and  blue  wiili  wanting  to  cough. 

*■  Ah!"  eiclairoed  the  captain  terocieusly,  “  What 
do  I  see  1  Slaughter,  your  sabre  !” 

••  Cymon !”  scream^  the  Tuggs's. 

**  Mercy,”  Mid  Belinda. 

“  Platonic,”  gasped  Cymon. 

**  Tour  Mbre roared  the  captain.  **  Slaughter — un¬ 
hand  me — the  villain's  life!” 

“  Murder !”  screamed  the  Tuggs's. 

“  Hold  him  fast,  sir !”  faintly  articulated  Cymon. 


~  Water !”  exclaimed  Joseph  Tuggo— and  Mr.  Cy 
mon  Tuggs,  and  all  the  ladiM  forthwith  fainted  away 
and  formed  a  tableau. 

Most  willingly  would  we  conceal  the  disastrons  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  six  weeks’  acquaintance.  A  trouhl^. 
some  form,  and  an  arbitrary  custom,  however,  pre¬ 
scribe  that  a  story  should  have  a  conclusion,  in  a^i- 
tion  to  a  commencement ;  and  we  have  therefore  no 
alternative.  Lieutenant  Slaughter  brought  a  message 
— the  eapUin  brought  an  action.  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs 
interposed — the  lieutenant  negotiated.  When  Mr. 
Cymon  Tuggs  recovered  from  the  nervous  disorder  in¬ 
to  which  misplaced  affection,  and  exciting  circum¬ 
stances  had  plunged  him,  he  found  that  his  family  had 
lost  their  pleamnt  acquaintance;  that  his  father  was 
minus  fifteen  hundred  pounds  :  and  the  captain  plus 
the  precise  sum.  The  money  wm  paid  to  hush  tho 
matter  up,  but  it  got  abroad  notwithstanding;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  affirm  that  throe 
designing  impostors  never  found  more  easy  dnpaa 
than  did  Captain  Waters,  Mrs.  Waters,  and  Lienla- 
nant  Slaughter,  in  the  Tuggs’s  at  Ramsgate. 


THE  POST  BOYS. 


The  Uptn  of  old  were  sometimes  made  who'*;  bat  snch  Itaperi  as  these  are  good  for  nothii^ 
but  makiof  koU*.  They  are  the  true  tearers.  and  tbeir  jumps  are  feorific.  Tbe  only  rales  in 
aritbmctic  with  which  they  are  familiar  are:  divisioa,  frartiona,  and  tare  and  trett.  Sowing  wild 
oats  is  pleasant  enough,  but  sewin';  the  tarrs  of  socli  urchins  has  caused  many  a  mother  to  grom- 
ble,  and  to  declare  that  her  boys  were  the  greatest  **  rt^s”  about  town.  Each  of  them  is  a  Hoio- 
oferoes — a  little  flo/e-ineM — and  it  is  not  easy  to  mend  tbe  matter  without  •turning  tbe  offentler 
into  a  Sam  Patch.— Dam  ’em  all,  I  say.  They’ve  mpde  a  bole  in  my  pocket— one  bole  to  stop 
another. 


KATY  VAT  UFES  ON  DE  BLAIN. 

Da  sun  hM  gone  town  shust  pehint  te  plus  mountains, 
Unt  left  ta  lark  night  to  come  on  us  again ; 

Van  i  stumblad  alang  ’mong  da  schwaraps  unt  da 
fountains. 

To  saa  vooos  mina  Katy  vat  UfM  on  da  blain. 

How  schweet  is  da  lily  mil  its  prown  yellow  plnsstims, 
Unt  so  ish  ta  meatow  all  coferod  mit  grain  f 
Put  noting’s  so  brity  and  sthicka  to  my  posom. 

Like  schweet  little  Katy  vat  UfM  on  de  Main 

She’s  pushful  ash  any,  sboost  like  her  ant  Chiney ; 

She’s  neder  high  lamt,  not  yet  foolish  nor  fiun ; 

Unt  he’s  a  great  fillan  mitout  any  feelin, 

Dat  vould  hurt  mine  schweet  Katy  vat  lifM  on  de 
blain. 

Sing  on  you  schweet  pird,  mit  your  song  for  de  night. 
It’s  so  nice  van  de  hills  sings  yoursonp  pack  again; 
Sooch  cboy  to  mine  heart,  and  sooch  monstrous  delight, 
Prings  schwaat  little  Katy  vat  li/es  on  da  blaia 

[ 


COME  AWAY.  COME  AWAY,  HARK!  'THK 
MELLOW  HORN  SOUND& 

CosM  away,  coom  away,  bark  I  the  mellnw  barn  inandst 
The  bnatamen  are  alt  gone  before  with  tbe  bouads; 

Bright  Bol  now  Just  rous’d  is  tma  Tbetia'a  tap^ 

Wbere,  alt  the  night  long,  be  a  heea  takiag  a  napi 
Com  on,  then,  ay  beys,  for  tbe  pastiM  prepare; 

Mark  away,  bark,  bark  to  tbe  tux,  or  tbe  ba^ 

Let  tbe  bucks  of  the  town  all  their  pastimee  perana. 

We  bucks  of  the  Held  other  gsM  have  ia  view. 

Hark !  to  Rattler — hark  I  bark  I  I’a  sure  that  is  goad ; 

Bee,  archly  she  tries  back  again  tbmugb  the  wood; 

Mark  Rover,  too,  doubles,  she's  certainly  gfiee. 

But  yonder  again,  see,  she  scours  throegb  tbe  lawn. 

Gono  away,  gone  away,  hark,  my  boys,  bark  away. 

Follow,  follow,  tbe  dop  now,  and  Mke  ao  delay 

Let  tbe  bucks,  tbs. 

Bee,  Nimmif  has  scented,  and  nskm  her  at  last. 

Tantivy,  tantivy,  her  courage  is  past; 

There's  Rnkebv  and  Jowler  are  down  ia  the  aiend. 

Bhe  sq>iea''S,— makes  away— she  is  dead— she  is  dead, 
Thea  halloo,  my  boys,  bat  no  tearing  tbe  gsM, 

We’ve  conquered,— sad  that's  ail  tbs  hoaoar  we  claim. 

Let  tbs  bucks;  k*. 
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THE  MAIL 

BY  W.  R 

At  tbc  close  of  one  of  those  lon^  and  gloomy  I 
evenings  which  are  pecuUar  to  ihe  end  ot  the  | 
English  autumn,  the  sun  was  setting  red  and  | 
fiery,  and  seemed  struggling  for  a  resting-place  i 
amid  the  dark  and  heavy  masses  of  clouds,  that  | 
rose  from  the  horizon  with  strange  and  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  sea  hre<ze  howled  dismally  as  it 
dasited  against  the  rugged  face  of  a  tall  cliff, 
whoae  rocky  eaiieence  frowned  on  the  waters  of 
-a  hu»ble  bay;  while  the  waves  broke  angrily 
oa  the  narrow  strip  of  beach  beneath,  with  a  loud, 
ttaatinuotw  roar.  Tba  spray  of  tlie  surf  danced 
la  tbe  wind ;  and  the  guUs,  as  they  wheeled  to 
tkair  craggy  reatiog-piiwes,  screamed  out  tbeir 
laidooua  noUw  as  U  they  joyed  in  the  presages  of 
Utia  oonuag  storm.  The  fishennea’s  barks  were 
higb  and  dry  upon  tlie  beachr-oot  a  sail  was  to  be 
seen  upon  ihe  troabled  sea,  alihougU  an  experi¬ 
enced  eye  might  have  detected  a  small  lugger 
hull  down  in  the  offing,  but  standing  to  and  fro 
under  easy  sail,  evidently  watching  her  opportu¬ 
nity  to  run  in  at  the  proper  state  of  the  tide,  or 
waiting  for  a  communication  troea  the  shore. 

The  shades  of  night  closed  ra|Ni^  around.  A 
blue  light  was  suddenly  ignited  in  oue  oi  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  cliffi,  and  burnt  steadily  for  a  few 
seconds,  when  it  was  as  suddenly  eked.  The 
lugger  was  immediately  put  abowt,  her  tore  and 
mainsail  taken  in,  and  under  a  small  jrb  and 
mizen  she  made  direct  for  sheew  A  kiwd  w  histle 
from  above,  blown  in  skart  awl  sadden  jacks, 
roused  the  inmate  of  the  akf,  wka  dashed  iaain 
bis  hiding-place  in  the  rock,  aad  joaaped,  pislal 
in  hand,  upon  the  beacla  Soma  taw  yards  before 
him  he  discerned  a  figure,  cloaaly  wrapped  in  a 
boat-cloak,  gliding  rapidly  aw^. 

“What’s  the  time  of  night,  hoy?”  said  the 
smuggler,  evidently  expeclifl^  the  password  in 
return. 

The  stranger  kept  on  withoat  rci^y. 

“  Skulker  ahoy ! — heave  to,  or  1  nre !”  saidtha 
former  speaker,  cocking  bis  pistoL 
“  Johnson,  is  that  you  ?”  seplied  the  straoM, 
turning  back  and  walking  towards  tba smog^r. 

“  What,  Mr.  Etherington?  Well,!  am  glad 
TQU  knew  my  voice  and  answered  my  hail — for 
had  you  kept  oi^  1  should  have  fired ;  and  with 
the  blood  of  a  friend  upon  my  hands,  I  could  not 
hove  expected  to  run  the  bosky  little  Susan’s 
cargo  sale,  and  snug,  although  every  thing  does 
prooHse  so  fair.”  . 

“  W  hy ,  it  was  but  last  week  that  you  succeeded 
in  landing  a  valuable  cargo  free  from  intei'rup- 
tioa.  is  she  so  soan  off  tlm  coast  again?” 

‘^God  bless  tbc  little  Susan!”  said  Johnsoo; 

“  it’s  tbo  nasse  of  tlie  girl  1  Love  best,  and  the 
name  of  the  craft  that  is  making  me  a  rich  and 
happy  man-" 

“  Ay,"  said  Etheringtoa,  with  a  groani,  “  you 
say  weU — rick  and  happy  The  cursed  gold  has 
resolved  itsek  iwte  tbc  ess*,  jce  of  our  existence. 
The  draught  of  bliss  can  be  imbibed  but  from  a 
goldea  vase;  while  the  metallic  taint  infects  the 
quality  of  each  ingredieot,  and  spoils  the  taste’s 
peree^ion.* 

“  Why,  lawyer,  what's  the  matter  ?  Your  lips 
are  whiite  aw.  thio,  your  eyes  roll,  and  your 
cheeks  are  po^  aed  haggard.  I  have  half  an 
hour  b>  spare— come  with  me  to  Robin’s  Nook ; 
1  have  a  fire  there  and  a  keg  of  brandy — you 
seem  as  if  you  wanted  warming  inside  as  weU  as 
out” 

Mr.  Etberingtr^  was  a  lawyer  of  some  little 
eminence  ia  ihr,  adjoining  town,  and  had  heea  of 
BMlaml  seiv  Me  to  Johnsoo  ia  cooduokes'  his  de- 
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fence  when  prosecuted  for  smuggling.  Tlie  pe¬ 
nalties  sought  to  be  recovered  were  ruinous  in 
amount,  with  Ihe  certainty  of  imprisonment,  if 
found  guilty,  until  the  h  hole  was  paid.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion,  an  affair  of  life  and  death,  the 
presumptive  evidence  against  Johnson,  for  the 
murder  of  a  missing  revenue  officer,  was  so 
strong  that  eveiy  body  aolici[>ated  Ihe  cevlainty 
of  bis  swinging  against  the  walls  of  the  new 
county  jail;  but  Elheringtoo’s  tact  and  ingenaity, 
aided  by  a  powerful  use  of  ilie  attrum  jm  taLilCj 
robbed  the  executiouer  of  Ids  fees.  Tuastaug- 
gler’s  gratitude  knew  no  bounds;  and  many  an 
anker  of  Holland  or  Cotfuiac,  a  r^l  of  fine  lace 
or  silk,  or  a  small  leaden  Ixix  ol  tea  for  the  old 
lady,  evinced  that  the  lawyer’s  setviceswere  nut 
forgotten. 

After  a  short  conversation,  wherein  Etbeving- 
ion  related  the  circumstances  which  brought  the 
darkness  over  hit  brow,  the  smuggler  con- 
tiuued— 

“  And  so  old  Norris  will  not  let  you  splice  Miss 
Ellen  unless  you  can  post  the  pony  for  five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds’  He  promises  to  pul  down  the  same 
sum,  ell,  and  leave  you  the  lump  of  his  money 
when  he  ^upa  offi  Nothing  can  be  fairer  than 
that,  to  be  sure;  but  then,  if  you  have  not  the 
five  tliowend,  and  don’t  know  where  to  get  it 
neither,  why,  1  may  say  that  you  are  jammed 
bard  u|x” 

“  And  ElI«n^teo,is  ridieuious  enough  to  second 
her  father  in  tbis  absbrd  and  impossible  scheme. 
When  )  told  her  1  had  not  the  money,  she  said 
that  w«  were  both  young,  and  could  wait  till  1 
had  earned  U." 

“  Good  advice,  lawyer ;  go  to  work,  earn  the 
money,  and  then  claim  the  girl.’’ 

“  Earn  tbc  Bauney  !”  said  Etherington,  with  a 
sitort,  bitter  laugh ;  “  a  lawyer  in  an  obscure 
coeMry  town  earns  any  thing  but  money.  1  am 
oeer  bead  and  cars  in  debt,  and  were  I  to  increase 
my  income  to  three  times  tbe  amount  I  now  re¬ 
ceive,  it  were  iusuSeient  to  do  more  than  defray 
tbe  expenses  which  the  couventioual  forms  of 
society  compel  me  to  incur.” 

“  Did  you  try  tlie  girl  on  the  other  tack,  and 
say  any  thing  about  running  away  ?” 

“  Slic  pcttiiively  refused  to  listen  to  the  propo¬ 
sal,  and  said  that  her  lather  did  not  deserve  such 
ingratitude.” 

“  If  young  ladies  do  not  know  their  own  good, 
they  ought  to  be  taught  it.  Get  her  out  for  a 
day's  sail— I'll  have  the  lugger  at  band,  and  once 
aboard  the  Susan,  you  may  snap  your  fingers  al 
the  world.” 

“  No,  DO  ;  I  dare  not.  She  would  despise  me, 
Johnson — and  1  cannot  face  her  frown.  W  hat 
to  do  1  know  not ;  my  brain  is  on  tbe  whirl.  1 
would  part  with  life  sooner  than  low  Isnr,  yet  see 
DO  means  of  complying  with  (he  sUpnlntion.” 

“  It  that  is  the  case — liow  much  did  you  say, 
lawyer  ’—five  Iboiisand  pounds !  'Tis  a  stiff  haul, 
but  1  suppose  1  must  lend  it  to  you." 

“  Johnson  !  do  not  play  with  me.  Lend  me  the 
money,  did  you  say  ?” 

“  Even  so.  1  oweyon  a  good  turn  or  two,  law¬ 
yer ;  and  if  tbe  sons  of  tbc  free  trade  arc  hot  in 
their  revenge,  they  are  not  cold  in  the  service  of 
a  friend.  But  if  you  are  lacliond  (o«am  the  mo¬ 
ney,  we  can  employ  you  as  well  on  this  tide  of 
(he  herring  pond  as  the  other.  An  agency  in  our 
line  is  respectable  and  profitable.  But  there’s 
my  mate’s  signal— the  ^usan  has  her  long  boat 
out— we  must  have  I’^e  tubs  on  our  shoulders  and 
over  the  hilli  ia  Kaif  an  hour.  Rot  that  we  go 
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far  to-oiflW ;  for  I  shall  lodjfe  my  cargo  in  the  old  despair  had  drawn  from  him  the  ackoowledf- 
stone  barn  belonging  to  Stillwell."  ment  that  lie  was  unable  to  raise  a  tewth  part  of 

**  What  the  exciseman  the  sum  required.  But  we  are  easily  indoced  to 

“To  be  sore;  llie  nearer  the  church,  you  believe  wliat  we  wish  to  be  troe;  and  Ellen  Nor- 
know.  Meet  me  to-morrow  night  at  ten  o’clock,  ris  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  rich  and  friendly 
at  the  road-post  on  tlie  Downs.  Come  alone,  client  bad  advanced  her  dear  William  the  five 
and  I  will  let  you  have  the  cash.”  thonsand  pounds ;  and  a  few  warm  speeches  in- 

*•  Thanks,  Johnson,  many  thanks.  How  can  !  duced  her  to  promise  that,  for  the  present,  she 
1  ever  repay  you  '  would  keep  the  fact  of  the  loan  concealed  fron 

“  Ob,  that  is  easy  enough.  By  the  way,  you  lier  father, 
may  as  well  take  old  Stillwell  out  for  a  ride  in  Bidding  farewell  to  the  warm-hearted  and 
the  roornieg;  and  if  you  can  get  him  up  to  the  confiding  girl,  whose  consent  he  bad  obtained  to 

George  to  dinner,  and  keep  him  there  till  eight  an  immediate  union,  Etherington  rode  over  to 

or  nine  o’clock,  it  will  be  twenty  pounds  off  your  the  cottage  of  tlie exciseman,  and  under  pretence 
(jebt— thirty,  if  you  send  him  borne  drunk.”  of  consulting  him  upon  a  point  in  a  lawsnit  of  oM 
“  1  rannot  do  it,  Johnson ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  i  standing,  proposed  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Crown, 
soeunrirel.”  I  ^  rustic  tavern  about  four  miles  otf.  Here  the 

“  Inde^,  Master  Lawyer !  W’ell,  if  you  are;  old  maa  was  plied  with  strong  drink,  till  bit  in> 
BO  nicely  sqaeamieb,  1  must  keep  my  money,  and  ,  coherent  gabble  and  vacant  stare  proclaimed  hit 
old  Nnrria  will  keep  the  girl.  Goodnight.”  I  unfitneas  for  the  protecution  of  hnduty.  Ether- 
“  Stay !  1  wiN  do  as  you  desire,”  said  Ether- 1  ington,  accustomed  to  the  powers  of  wine,  could 
in|d«n,  dashing  his  hand  across  bis  brow,  and  |  not  help  noticing  that  the  liquors  were  mom  thae 
grindi^  bia  teeth  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  the ;  usually  potent,  and  although  oni  considered  a> 
wonlt  to  escape.  I  bard  or  steady  drinker,  felt  considerably  excited 

Your  hand  to  that,  Master  Lawyer.  To-  when  he  arose  from  the  table.  When  be  called 
merrow  night  at  ten ;  away,  and  if  any  of  oar  for  the  bill,  the  landlord,  a  hard-featured,  wiry*' 
people  ask  you  the  time  of  night,  tell  them  ’t»  haired  man,  entered  the  room. 

‘moonshine,’  and  they  will  let  you  pase.”  “  Time,”  said  Etherington,  “  n»y  old  friend, 

Etheriogton  struck  off  landward  through  a  de-  Mr.  Stillwell,  is  not  io  a  fit  aSate  to  keep  bis  tad- 
file  in  the  cliff,  and  as  he  walked  rapidly  towards  die ;  cm  you  put  him  to  bed  herr,  and  let  bia  fis- 
hie  home,  a  bitter  sense  of  the  degradation  be  had  miiy  know  that  he  is  sale  f’' 
plunged  himself  into  by  coaaentiog  to  become  “  We  will  book  him  safe  enough ;  and  aeto  thn 
the  smuggler's  tool,  keenly  irritated  his  tortured  bill,  lord  love  you,  we  know  wlial  (Ae  time  of 
mind.  Elheriogton  was  young,  enthusiastic— of  nagAl  is,”  said  the  landlord,  patting  bia  finger  tn 
a  frank  and  generous  disposition,  but  he  had  a  his  nose.  “  1  was  told  last  night  that  you  wem 
wild  aud  proud  heart  la  bia  boyhood  he  was  comiogover.  W  e  never  charges  nothing  to  oon 
deprived  ^  a  father’s  proTecting  care ;  an  early  another  when  about  the  general  busiaeu.  Mae- 
di^hy  of  talent  bad  soatebed  him  from  penary  ter  Johnson  will  see  me  righted — so  good  night, 
and  neglect,  and  growing  to  manhood  without  a  !  lawyer  Etherington,  and  1  am  glad  to  see  such  n 
frieadly  hand  to  guide  or  counsel,  bis  passions  1  gen’man  as  yoo  busy  yourself  in  the  free  trade.” 
aJl  uncurbed,  desires  unchecked — hit  pride  en- !  Surprised  and  mortified,  Etherington  deg  his 
oouraged  by  a  too  food  mother — his  vanity  grati-  spurt  into  the  side  of  bis  horse,  and  gallopsd  fa- 
fied  by  the  idle  praises  of  the  young  and  thought-  nously  down  the  narrow  road.  The  free  tradn, 
leaa,  lU  had  allowed  the  unholy  fire  of  this  world’s  then,  bad  its  agents  everywhere.  He  was  known 
loveto  wither  up  tlie  seeds  of  promise,  which,  had  to  them  as  one  of  their  gang.  He  had  linked 
be  rightly  cultivated  the  quick  and  honest  iin-  himself,  like  a  galley-slave,  to  the  same  chain 
pulses  of  bit  better  nsUure,  would  have  borne  ripe  with  the  outcaata  of  society,  the  scum,  the  refuse 
and  golden  fruit.  of  the  world.  Was  he  io  future  to  breathe  but 

He  bad  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ellen  io  (heir  atmosphere  of  deceit,  of  guilt' — to  walk 
Norns  at  a  regatta  ball,  the  aooual  gala  of  the  their  path,  to  serve  their  purpows,  and  bold  bis 
place.  She  was  a  fiee,  haadsome  girl,  rather  Ide  but  in  furtherance  of  their  vile  beheeta? 
almve  the  usual  height,  and  her  intelligent  smile  ‘  His  proud  heart  swelled  indignaotiy  at  the  idnat 
and  sparkling  eyes  imparted  considerable  aaimoi-  but  be  could  not  now  break  off  the  liek — bis 
tioo  to  features  of  beautitol  regularity.  Her  fa-  lovely  Ellen  would  be  the  sacrifice  if  be  refns^ 
ther  was  a  retired  merchaot,  and  devotedly  at-  to  receive  the  money  from  the  smuggler,  bnl, 
taobed  to  bis  danehtcr,  whose  happiness  formed  once  married,  be  would  move  hearen  and  eartk 
his  only  wish.  He  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  to  repay  it,  and  become  again  “  tlm  aafetteMii 
eoanexion  abe  bad  formed,  but  ae  he  could  bring  aad  the  free.” 

aothing  agaiast  Etbevingtoo,  but  the  wildaess  The  landlord  moved  the  drunken  excisemam 
of  youth,  the  father  felt  that  he  could  not  uMy  ‘  into  the  bay-loft ;  and  as  it  was  not  tivttieintnrost 
the  brightness  of  the  sunsbina  in  which  his  daugk-  I  of  the  gang  to  let  it  be  known  where  the  oAce* 
ter  lived  by  peremptorily  breaking  off  (he  match,  was  to  be  found,  the  aged  wife  and  trembling 
W ediock  might  steady  tlie  h'ahits  of  the  chosen  daughtera  of  tlie  poor  old  man  passod  a  wretehaiL 
oaa.  He  had,  therefore,  ar  Etberingtoo  related  sleeplass  night,  rsckadwitk fears  finr  bia  sa/isty — 
in.  the  seiugglar’s  nook,  imposed  severe  terms  for  his  life.  SCiilwell  vras  an  hoMst,jmtiee  ofi- 
upon  the  yeung  and  needy  lawyer,  hoping  that  in  cer,  and  his  family  knew  that  the  smnggters  bad 
eadeavouriog  to  fulfil  them,  a  desir.i.ble  delay  threateoadvcngeance,  and  waotodbutanoppor- 
would  ba  created — desirable,  as  it  would  dcvci.  tonity  to  execute  it. 

lope  the  resources  and  stability  of  bis  son-in-laio,  Etherington  ll^alloped  l»  tW  place  of  rendcs* 


sc  create  someihiog  like  a  reasonable  excuse  veus.  It  was  at  the  Junction  oi  some  narrasr 


far  breaking  off  the  match. 


lanta  and  coatdry  ways,  npon  thoopeo  Downs. 


io  tbe  moraieg,  William  Etheringtoo  calked  Thatarnpikeroad  wound  op  a  short,  peedpiioos 
upon  Mr.  ff orri^  and  informed  thwold  gentleman  hiM,  the  brow  of  which  was  skirted  with  a  amaR 
that  upon  looking  into  bis  alairs  be  had  found  patch  of  fir  plaohatioa,  tbe  only  abelter  for  many 
them  better  than  he  expected,  and  should  be  mikts  aroead.  Scaccely  a  pistol-almt  from  tbe 
happy  to  fulfil  tbe  required  arrangement.  With  little  weod,  the  fber  arma  of  a.  hage  road-peat 
Ellen  bis  task  was  somewhat  mere  ddficolt— his  poiatad:  tkw  seeerai  waya;  thin  poat  had  fern 


pnofessioaal  taat  had  prorentad  bins  frem  eom- 
mitting  himself  wlieu  he  received  tbe  father’s  ek 
liosatomy  imt  ia  Uiw  iatonMir  with  his  belored. 


merly  beew  the  gallowa-tree  ei  a  notorious  oA*' 
dor,  who  paid  oa  this  spot  Ibw  feafeit  of  iie  life 
far  tbp  aaef  Mfifiway  nMmim  had  hgH 
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eoooerned  in.  After  hanging  in  chains  for  some 
months,  the  fastenings  yielded  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  and  the  iron-bound  skeleton  lay 
rotting  in  the  summer’s  sun.  A  poor  girl  who 
bad  been  betrayed  by  the  ruffian, and  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  shame,  with  her  own  hands  scooped 
out  a  shallow  hole  beneath  the  gibbet,  and  the 
grass  flourished  and  the  wild  flowers  bloomed 
orer  this  mass  of  crime  and  foul  corruption — 
over  the  mouldering  remains  of  him  she  had  most 
cause  te  hate,  but  wtiose  memory,  despite  its  in¬ 
famy,  despite  her  wrongs,  she  did  not  cease  to 
cherish  with  all  the  energy  of  woman’s  love. 
The  direction-boards  were  afterwards  affixed  to 
the  squared  timbers  of  the  poet,  and  it  stood  con¬ 
spicuously  on  the  hill’s  biow,  shunned  by  the 
peasantry,  and  sought  only  by  the  stranger  tor 
utelligence  of  the  locality. 

Etherington  rede  for  some  few  minutes  about 
the  vicinity  of  the  crosf-roads,  but  found  not  the 
man  he  so  anxiously  expected.  Jumping  from 
his  horse,  he  coverM  the  hot  and  panting  skies 
of  the  noble  beast  with  Ins  top-coat, and  il^  him 
to  the  post  by  the  bridle,  muttering  at  the  tardi¬ 
ness  of  the  smuggler,  and  almost  fearing  that  he 
had  been  duped.  At  that  moment  J  ohusou  stood 
before  him. 

“  Well,  Lawyer,  here  you  are,  as  I  expected 
— for  he  must  be  a  log  of  a  man  whom  love  and 
money  did  not  move.  You  have  done  the  gauger’s 
business  beautifully ;  we  started  every  tub  and 
bale  from  bis  premises  in  the  early  evening  with¬ 
out  any  interruption.  I  will  take  care  lo  have 
it  known  in  the  right  place,  and  that  will  settle 
old  Stillwell.  When  ne  is  removed  from  the 
situation,  young  Martin  must  come  in,  and  we 
can  do  as  we  like  with  him." 

“  1  have,  then,  been  the  cause  of  the  old  man’s 
ruin  !  Johnson^  no  more  of  this.  If  youarcahoui 
to  serve  me,  give  me  the  money,  and  let  me  go." 

The  money  !  have  you  not  heard  the  news.^ 
Oh,  true;  you  have  been  up  at  the  George  all 
day.  Brown’s  bank  has  stopped  payment,  and 
the  devil  himself  could  not  raise  five  thousand 
pounds  in  all  the  place. 

“Stopped  payment.^’’ 

“  There  is  a  pressure  in  the  money  market,  at 
London,  it  seems,  and  the  bank  here  has  refused 
its  usual  discounts.  Rumours  were  afloat  and 
people  ran  for  gold.  The  bouse  was  obliged  lo 
close  to-day  half  an  hour  before  its  usual  time, 
and  it  depends  upon  circumstances  whether  it 
will  ever  open  again.’’ 

“  Ruined !  ruined  !’’  said  Etherington,  as  be 
flung  himself  on  the  ground,  and  buried  bis  face 
in  the  long  dank  grass  which  grew  above  the 
felon’s  grave. 

Thoughts,  hot  and  blasting  as  the  fell  simoom, 
seemed  to  wither  up  his  very  heart.  How  could 
be  face  the  disgraceful  exposure  of  the  falsehoods 
he  had  told  to  Norris.'  bow  could  he  bear  to  lose 
bis  Ellen,  when  the  fond  girl  had  already  fixed 
the  wedding  day,  and  he  bad  pressed  her  to  bis 
bosom  as  his  own .'  He  bad  sold  himself  to  shame, 
had  iMgued  with  meanness  and  deceit,  and  was 
he  to  1^  deprived  of  the  wages  of  his  infamy 
Jumping  up  from  the  ground,  be  exclaimed, 

“  Johnson,  1  must  have  the  money.  This  bank 
story,  if  true,  cannot  affect  yon.  #Yon  do  not  de- 
posite  there  your  sin-won  gold !  W  here  is  the 
pi^uce  of  last  night's  cargo'  I  am  not  to  be 
fooled ;  1  have  dishwoured  myself  in  your  service 
— you  promised  me  inoney,  and  1  must  have  it." 

“  Do  you  think  I  carry  it  about  with  me,  to  be 
shared  among  the  custom-house  sharks,  who 
would  rob  me  of  every  penny,  could  they  for  a 
moment  get  me  in  their  power.  I  say  that  1  do 
bank  ttere — not  in  my  own  name  to  be  sure. 
You  know  that  if  once  convicted,  they  would 
attach  every  farthing  for  the  king,  and  what 


then  would  become  of  my  Susan  and  the  little 
ones." 

“  You  have  other  resources.  1  must  have  the 
money ;  gel  it  me  and  I  will  pay  you  back  ten¬ 
fold.” 

“  There  it  a  way  to  obtain  it,  but  you  are  so 
squeamish.” 

To-iiight 

“  Ay — now,  to-night." 

“  Tell  me  how.  1  must  have  it,  be  the  risk 
what  it  may.” 

“  Softly.  This  horse  of  yours  will  be  better 
cut  of  the  way.  I  will  tie  him  loone  of  the  trees 
yonder.  Here,  Lawyer,  'tis  a  cold  night— take 
a  pull  at  this  flask  while  I  am  gone.” 

Tfie  smuggler  led  the  horse  towards  the  patch 
of  woodland,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  lust  to 
sight.  Etherington  swallowed  a  large  portion 
ot  the  spirit  *rom  Johnson's  flask — spirit  which 
stick  ot  gauger  had  never  dabbled  in, — when 
sounds,  as  of  a  subdued  whispering  among  the 
trees,  broke  upon  his  ear.  Before  he  could  well 
direct  his  gaze  towards  the  spot,  the  stalwart 
form  of  the  smuggler  was  seen  emerging  from 
the  shade. 

“  Down,  Lawyer,  here  on  this  fitting  spot — 
let  us  sit  liere  on  the  thin  crust  of  earth  that  co¬ 
vers  old  Farrell’s  bones,  and  lean  our  backs 
against  the  fatal  wood.  Have  you  the  courage 
to  be  r  ch.'  Wealth  is  in  your  grasp  !  will  you 
shut  your  hands  and  clutch  it,  or  will  you  let  it 
slip  between  your  fingers 
“  W  hat  1-  it  you  mean  ?  speak  boldly,  and  fear 
not  me.” 

“  1  do  not  fear  you.  Lawyer ;  for,  if  you  refuse 
to  join  me,  and  were  to  speak  of  what  1  now 
shall  tell,  and  by  your  means  this  gibbet  here 
were  tenanted  again,  your  life  would  not  be 
worth  a  foitnight’s  purchase.  Go  where  you 
like,  hide  where  you  may,  it  would  be  useless — 
the  free  trade  has  long  arms,  and  none  can  es¬ 
cape  their  grasp.  How  much  money — hush  !  is 
not  that  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  hollow  there .' 
No !  tis  the  wind  moaning  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  How  much  money  had  you  in 
Brown’s  bank 

“All  1  possessed  in  the  world.  Not  much,  I 
own,  but  It  was  my  all.” 

“  So  did  they  bold  all  mine.  All  I  have  toiled 
for  io  the  hot  sun,  and  in  the  freezing  blast ;  all, 
fur  which  1  have  risked  life  and  limb — have  en¬ 
dured  the  damp  horrers  of  the  lonely  cell,  the 
terrors  of  the  midnight  storm — have  lost  (be  re¬ 
spect  of  my  fellow-men,  the  chance  of  peace  on 
earth,  the  hopes  of  rest  heresfter.  Lawyer,  thia 
morning  1  was  a  rich  man.  1  was  about  to  quit 
the  trade,  and  io  my  native  village,  in  the  boraro 
of  my  family,  seek  for  that  happiness  I  so  long 
have  sighed  for,  but  have  never  known.  This 
cursed  bank  has  failed,  and  1  am  a  beggar. 
Shall  1  do  wrong,  then,  in  snatching  my  own 
from  the  swindler's  grasp  ?” 

“  Snatching  your  own  !  what  is  it  you  mean  f" 
“  Listen.  From  iutelligeoce  I  can  depend  on, 
no  matter  how  obtain^— the  free  traders  have 
friends  everywhere — 1  have  learned  that  a  mes¬ 
senger  has  been  despatched  to  L- —  bank,  and 
has  returned  with  a  promise  of  assistance  in  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  notes  and  specie  by  to-night’s  mail. 
The  cart  must  pass  this  way,  and  soon.  Shall 
we  stop  it,  and  pay  ourselves  from  the  inoney 
sent  for  the  use  of  these  bankrupt  *  robbers 
“  1  )o  not  tempt  me  to  the  act  of  a  fiend  !  your 
proposal  is  loo  horrible  to  be  serious.  You  can¬ 
not  mean  it.” 

“  But  I  do,  and  will  go  through  with  it,  whe¬ 
ther  you  help  me  or  no.” 

“  If  the  remittance  is  large,  we  shall  all  be 
paid." 

**  Not  so;  they  have  overtraded  their  stock 
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and  there  ia  scarcely  sufficient  to  liquidate  the  Etberingtoa  pauircly  did  as  be  was  told, 
claims  of  my  bond.  W  illiam  Etberinj^on,  I  owe  Raising  the  body  by  the  clothes,  be  was  baoiing 
you  my  liberty — perhaps  my  life.  I  should  like  it  on  to  the  jgreeosward,  when  Die  light  of  the 
to  see  you  happy  with  the  old  ’squire’s  black-  small  lamp  ^11  upon  the  face,  and  disclosed  a 
haired  girl.  Join  me  like  a  man,  and  claim  your  deep  gash  on  the  side  of  the  head,  from  whence 
share.  I  can  do  without  you ;  but  is  it  not  bet-  the  blood  was  flowing  profusely— eridently  the 
ter  to  hare  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  of  your  effects  of  the  blow  struck  by  Etbcrington  when 
own.  than  to  borrow  fire  from  a  needy  friend the  unfortunate  drirer  was  on  the  ground. 

Etlierington  spoke  not.  llis  eyes,  fiied  upon  Ktberington  let  the  body  fall;  large  clammy 
the  dark,  impenetrable  gloom,  so  tned  starting  drops  ot  perspiration  stood  upon  his  ashy  cheek, 
from  the  sockets  ;  his  parclied  tnn^'iie  essayed  in  and  he  stood  gazing  on  the  wound  as  a  man  en- 
rain  to  convey  the  siijtitest  moi'ture  to  Ins  sbri-  tranced.  He  was  roused  from  this  lethargy  of 
relied  lips,  and  his  hard,(]iii  U  hreuihing  sounded  horror  by  the  touch  of  the  smuggler,  who  said,  in 
in  the  still  nignt  like  the  licking  of  a  huge  clock,  his  usual  clear,  low  tone. 

He  remained  for  some  miiiules  convulsively  “  Lawyer,  hare  you  a  penknife  with  you  if  so, 
clutching  at  the  lung  grass,  when,  leaning  to-  hand  it  here,  for  my  ship-jack  makes  but  had 
wards  Johnson,  so  that  his  hoi  breath  coursed  work  of  this  mail-bag-leather.  That's  it.  Here’s 
over  the  rough  lineaments  of  ti  e  smuggler,  be  the  box,  and  now  for  business.” 
said,  in  a  low.  unearthly  tone —  The  small  cash-box  was  forced  open,  and  a 

“  A'o—no  blood  /”  huge  roll  of  notes  given  into  the  hands  of  Bite ; 

No,”  said  Johnson,  ‘‘  unless  they  fire,  and  the  gold  was  transferred  to  the  smuggler’s 
then— God  help  them  all  at  home.”  pockets,  the  light  was  extinguished,  the  Mrse 

The  smuggler  suddenly  started.  Putting  his  fastened  to  the  gibbcl-post,  and  the  body  of  tb« 
ear  to  the  ground,  and  motioning  fur  silence,  he  maimed  driver  fifted  into  the  cart, 
listened  for  some  moments  with  great  attention.  **  Is  be  dead  ?"  whispered  Etherington. 
Jumping  up,  he  said,  “  Not  yet,”  said  Bite,  with  a  grin,  **  but  1  am 

“  ’Tis  coming.  Off  with  your  coat  and  vest,  afraid  that  he’ll  have  the  bead-ache  as  long  as  he 
and  lie  a  handkerchief  about  your  head.  Donot  lives.” 

burry.  They  must  walk  up  the  hill,  and  we  shall  Lawyer,  we  must  have  your  horse.  Bite 
catch  them  at  the  lop.  When  1  whistle,  run  to  must  be  in  Loudon, and  change  these  notes  be- 
the  horse's  head,  and  do  not  quit  it  for  your  life,  fore  the  hue  and  cry  is  given.  Then  over  to 
Should  the  driver  have  a  companion,  we  may  Prance,  you  know.  Bite;  get  to  Cherbourg,  and 
have  sharp  work.  Here  is  a  bludgeon,  but  re-  wait  the  arrival  of  the  bosky  Sue.  Off  with  yon, 
member,  strike  not  at  those  in  while.”  and  don’t  let  the  grass  grow  beneath  your  feet. 

The  pit-pat  of  a  horse’s  feet  broke  the  silence  unless  you  wish  to  swing  on  the  vacant  stick 
of  the  night.  The  smugider  gave  Etherington  here.” 

the  flask,  after  using  it  liimi«lf.and  suddenly  va-  Bile  walked  off  towards  the  fir-tree  close,  and 
nished  in  the  gluoi.'!-  Draining  tlie  contents  to  in  a  few  seconds  the  rapid  gallop  of  a  horse  was 
the  last  drop,  Etherington  threw  the  flask  away,  heard  proceeding  down  one  of  the  obscure  cross- 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  doff  his  coat  and  roads. 

vest,  and  tie  a  kerchief  round  his  hot  and  throb-  Now,  then,  for  a  short  cut  over  the  Downs, 
bing  brow.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  the  Lawyer;  we  have  done  the  job  well,  and  may 
tiorw  rounded  the  top  of  the  hill,  slowly  dragging  defy  detection.  W’e  have  enough  here  for  our 
after  him  the  small,  heavy  cart  then  used  for  car-  purposes  till  we  get  our  share  of  Bite’s  notes, 
rying  the  crosscountry  mail.  The  driver  was  What  is  the  matter  with  you.^  you  have  not 
ctieering  the  animal  in  his  arduous  task,  when  a  spoken  for  an  hour.” 

low,  short  whistle  was  beard,  and  two  men  “  Is  he  dead  ?"  said  Etherington,  fearfully, 
jumped  from  opposite  parts  of  tlie  road,  dashing  ”  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  1  wish  it  had  been 
simultaneously  to  the  sides  oi  the  vehicle.  Ether-  otherwise.  But  we  must  now  part — it  would  be 
inglon  rushed  to  his  post,  aed  seized  the  horse’s  dangerous  to  be  seen  together.” 
rein  just  as  the  driver  received  a  blow  on  the  Without  any  division  of  the  booty,  or  a  word 
back  part  of  his  head,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  in  explanation,  the  smuggler  dart^  across  the 
horse’s  back.  One  of  the  ruffians  seized  him  by  fields,  and  was  soon  lost  to  Etherington's  sight, 
the  collar,  and  hurled  him  into  the  road,  close  to  Jaded  and  heart-smitten,  this  wretched  young 
Etherington’s  fret,  who,  frenzied  with  unnatural  man  reached  his  own  bouse,  and  betook  himself 
excitement,  struck  the  unresisting  driver  a  vio-  to  bed— but  not  to  sleep. 

lent  blow  with  his  bludgeon.  The  next  morning  as  Etherington  was  sitting 

”  Hold  hard,  Lawyer;  he’s  quiet  enough,”  said  at  the  breakfast  table,  gazing  with  bloodshot 
Johnson.  ”  Look  sharp  and  light  the  lantern,  eyes  upon  the  untasted  meal,  the  principal  part- 
Bite.  Let  us  get  the  box  and  be  off.”  ner  in  the  banking-house  was  announced. 

Etherington  shuddered  as  he  recognised  in  the  Etherington  jumped  up  wildly  from  his  chair, 
man  thus  addressed,  a  notorious  villain  who  had  and  throwing  open  the  window,  evidently  medi- 
twice  broke  jail,  and  for  whose  apprehension  a  tated  escape  ;  but,  actuated  by  second  tho^bts, 
reward  had  long  been  offered.  He  received  bis  a  faint  smile  overspread  his  ghastly  features,  and 
peculiar  cognomen  from  the  fact  of  having  be  returned  to  his  chair.  The  gentleman  entered 
caused  the  death  of  a  police-officer  by  the  many  the  room. 

severe  bites  be  bad  inflicted  on  the  man  when  ar-  “  Mr.  Etherington,”  said  be,  “  1  suppose  yoa 
rested  by  him  in  the  very  act  of  robbery.  On  have  beard  of  our  double  misfortune — robbery 
the  present  occasion,  he  was,  like  Johnson,  effi-  and  consequent  failure.  I  have  called  upon  yon 
cienlly  disguised  by  wearing  bis  shirt  outside  bis  as  an  active  lawyer  to  solicit  your  co-operation 
Ollier  clothes.  with  the  magistrates  in  attempting  every  thing 

Bite  mounted  the  cart;  a  small  lantern  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  discover  the  scouodreis 
lighted,  and  search  made  for  the  expected  trea-  who  last  night  robbed  tbe  mail.  I  am  more  in- 
■ure.  terested  in  this  affair  than  regards  tbe  actual 

”  It  is  not  here,*'  said  Bite.  loss.  Our  bank  experienced  a  partial  pressure. 

”  I  know  better.  He  never  deceived  me  yet.  1  had  written  on  for  funds,  and  this  morning  we 
Perhaps  it  is  locked  up  in  one  of  tbe  mail  bags,  could  have  met  every  demand  with  instant  pay- 
Draw  the  cart  ont  of  tbe  road,  tumble  the  bags  meat.  1  am  now  a  ruined  and  disgraced  old  man. 
overboard,  and  we  will  soon  overhaul  them.  Tbe  people  will  not  believe  but  that  the  robbery 
Lawyer,  drag  that  fellow  out  of  tbe  way.”  was  planned  by  tbe  bankers ;  and  after  a  long 
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lite  of  honourable  industrj’,  my  gray  hairs  are 
tinged  with  sorrow  and  with  shame.  Mr.  Ether- 
iogton,  I  care  not  for  my  sudden  fall  from  afflu¬ 
ence,  could  1  have  preserved  my  honour;  but 
min  is  spread  around— hundreds  will  point  at  me 
as  the  robber  of  the  poor;  and  1  shall  descend  to 
the  grave  with  the  burning  execrations  of  the 
ruined  tradesman,  the  impoverished  widow,  and 
the  beggared  orphan ,  ringing  in  iriy  ears." 

Tlie  old  man  leaned  his  head  ii[ion  the  table 
and  wept  like  a  child.  Etlierington  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  frightened  at  the  unearthly 
tone  of  his  own  voice.  The  banker,  ashamed  ol 
his  weakness,  shortly  rose,  and  left  the  bouse, 
earnestly  requesting  Eiherington  to  use  his  ut¬ 
most  endeavours  to  bring  thecriminals  to  justice. 
After  swallowing  a  larger  stimnlant  than  usual 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  still  the  first  sharp  gnawings 
of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  Ethermgtoo  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  when  his  ag^  and  in¬ 
firm  parent  tottered  into  the  room,  and  with  the 
paininl  sorrow  of  irxtreme  old  age,  garrulously 
lamented  the  ruin  which  the  failure  of  the  bank 
bad  brought  upon  her  few  remaining  days. 
More  falsehoods  were  used  to  quiet  her  fears. 
As  he  quitted  the  house,  his  servant  requested  to 
know  where  he  had  left  his  horse.  He  had  lent 
it  to  a  friend.  The  man  retired  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  surprise,  and  Etherington  felt  that  he  was 
unable  to  look  his  servant  in  the  face. 

Crowds  were  collected  in  the  usuafly  quiet 
streets  of  that  little  town.  Agitation  and  excite¬ 
ment  sat  on  every  face,  and  knots  of  whisperers 
met  at  every  corner,  or  before  the  doors  of  the 
principal  tradesmen,  who  were  all,  more  or  less, 
snfflerers  by  the  bankers’  failure.  Surmises, 
doubts,  and  open  allegations  were  freely  bandied 
abont,  and  the  expressions  of  vengeance  and  de¬ 
spair  that  broke  from  the  various  sufferers  struck 
deeply  into  Etherington’s  heart  as  he  walked 
through  the  excited  throng.  He  wished  to  in¬ 
quire  how  much  they  knew,  where  their  suspi¬ 
cions  pointed,  and,  above  all,  to  ascertain  the 
life  or  death  of  the  driver — but  he  did  not  dare 
to  trust  himself  with  speech. 

He  found  his  Ellen  in  tears.  Her  father  bad 
lost  heavily — in  fact,  all  he  possessed,  except  the 
bouse  he  Hved  in,  and  a  life  interest,  of  little  value, 
in  some  property  in  the  adjoining  county.  Mr. 
FTurris  met  Etherington  with  evident  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  he  wished  the  match  to  be  broken  off— his 
pt  ide  would  not  allow  his  dangliter  to  go  a  beggar 
twthat  man’s  arms,  who,  when  she  was  rich,  had 
been  refused  consent  unless  he  could  command 
^certain  sum.  Etherington  expostulated ;  ab- 
aolved  Mr.  Norris  from  his  part  of  his  contract, 
but  insisted  upon  its  full  performance  as  con¬ 
nected  witli  his  immediate  marriage.  The  old 
gentleman’s  reserve  immediately  vanished;  he 
seixed  the  lawyer  by  the  hand,  and  said  that  he 
regarded  the  loss  of  the  money  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  satisfaction  of  having  found  so  ho- 
nenrable  and  generous  a  son- in-law.  Ethering- 
tott  endeavoured  to  smile,  bnt  was  nnabhs  to  re* 
tnrn  the  cordial  grasp  of  the  man  whose  ruin  be 
had  caused. 

Several  days  elapsed,  but  the  excitement  dW 
not  snfwide.  Etherington  suffered  the  worst  of 
tortures  in  being  compelled  to  hear  the  hourly 
atatements  of  the  wretchedness  and  suffering 
whicb  the  robbery  had  produced.  Many  of  the 
■nali  tradesmen  declared  themselves  insolvent, 
feetories  were  slopped  throngh  want  of  money, 
and  hundreds  of  workmen  were  discharged ;  pa¬ 
nic  and  desolation  ruled  the  day.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  working  people  assumed  so  threaten¬ 
ing  a  shape  that  the  bankers  were  compelled  to 
fly  the  country.  Etherington  had  been  Lnsily 
employed  in  drawing  out  deitosHioos  in  evidence, 
ana  attending  to  tSe  surmisea  of  cr«i7  tkidr- 


headed,  officioui  fellow  who  thought  he  coeld 
•ee  further  into  the  affa>r  than  his  neighbours. 
The  young  man's  soul  sickened  at  t^s  daily 
practice  o!  foul  hypocrisy. 

Johnson  was  not  forthcoming,  nor  had  (he 
smallest  appropriation  of  the  booty  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  wretched  Etherington,  who  now 
felt  but  too  late  that  his  participation  in  the  fa¬ 
tal  deed  had  not  only  destroyed  his  own  pros¬ 
pects,  but  had  for  ever  ruined  the  happiness  of  all 
around. 

The  servant  again  inquired  after  the  safety  of 
the  horse,  a  valuable  and  favourite  ariiiual. 
Etherington  repealed  his  former  statement,  that 
he  had  lent  him  to  a  friend.  The  servant  asked 
if  he  knew  where  tjiis  friend  had  taken  llieliorse, 
and  when  was  he  expected  back ;  for  Bill,  the 
old  hostler  at  the  Red  Lion,  had  gone  to  live  at 
K - ,  a  town  some  forty  miles  across  the  coun¬ 

try,  and  he  had  sent  word  by  the  guard  of  the 
stage,  that  lawyer  Etheriugton’s  horse  had  been 
left  there  quite  knocked  up  and  over-worked. 
An  ill-looktng  fellow  rode  him  into  the  town,  and 
had  gone  off  by  the  early  morning’s  coach  to 
London.  He  knew  the  horse  by  the  star  in  his 
forehead. 

Ktheringion  was  unable  to  conceal  his  ceafu- 
sion.  The  servant  was  ordered  down  stairs;  but 
ttie  story  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  ai  the 
next  meeting  of  magistrates,  Etherington  was 
questioned  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report.  Lie 
succeeded  he — he  tried  to  spread  probability 
over  tlie  story  be  bad  coined  about  selliog  hit 
horse  to  a  stronger,  but  it  was  evidently  disbe¬ 
lieved.  Mistrust  was  aroused  ;  there  was  no  de¬ 
finite  charge,  but  although  he  continued  to  at¬ 
tend,  he  was  not  again  requested  to  assist  in  tli* 
mail  robbery  investigation. 

TThe  marriage  day  arrived,  and  Ellen,  who  had 
insisted  upon  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
in  private,  never  lo<<ked  more  lovely  than  in  the 
simple  white  dress  she  wore  to  grace  this  humble 
festival.  The  fatlier's  broken  fortune  admitted 
not  of  display,  and  Etherington,  who  had  ruined 
a  whole  community  to  put  himself  into  funds, 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  raise  the  bare  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  day.  Still  he  hoped  that  Johnson 
would  keep  his  word,  and  though  his  soul  loathed 
the  crime  he  iiad  committed,  and  he  abhorred 
the  foul  train  of  consequences  it  had  engendered, 
he  could  not  give  up  his  claim  to  the  profits  of 
hi^uilt. 

Ine  sun  was  gilding  the  fading  leaves  of  the 
grave-yard  trees  as  Etherington  left  the  village 
church,  bis  young  bride  lianging  upon  his  arm. 
Fie  had  bought  her  at  an  awful  price ;  but  wliea 
he  saw  her  animated  countenance  beaming  with 
delight  at  their  expected  bappincM,  be  felt  (hat 
her  smiles  dissipated  somcwliat  of  the  gloom^ 
guilt,  and  his  load  of  crime  sat  lighter  on  hie 
heart  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved.  He  made 
an  effort  (o  be  cheerful,  and  Lad  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  laugh  at  one  of  Mr.  Norris's  hearty 
sallies,  when  a  funeral  procession,  of  the  moet 
humble  pretension,  entered  the  gates  of  the 
church  yard  as  the  bridal  party  ei^eavoured  to 
pass  out.  A  young  widow  followed  tlie  coffin; 
Ijslke  was  weeping  piteously,  and  dragging  by  the 
band  a  curly-haired  boy  of  tender  age,  wboae 
round  and  innocent  face  reflected  the  sad  impres- 
isioD  of  the  place,  while  he  was  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  severity  of  bis  lots.  Ellen’s  sympathy 
was  affected  at  (be  sight  of  tliis  poor  mourning 
relict,  and  her  orphan  boy,  ana  her  husband 
found  some  little  trouble  ia  drying  up  Iter  teaea. 

It  it  indeed  a  dreadful  case,”  said  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ris,  and  the  heavy  difficulty  which  has  fallen  oo 
okr  (own  preventa  tlie  poeMbility  of  doing  any» 
thing  for  her  by  subteriplioo — ^tbongb  1  txaal 
that  goveriuoeat  will  not  ferget  her  ciaima.’' 
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^  Who  is  she  ?  what  arc  her  claims  P”  said 
Ktheringtoo. 

Du  you  Qot  know  ?  She  is  the  widow  of  poor 
Semple,  the  driver,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
robbers  of  (be  mail.” 

Elbcriii»ioa  did  not  fall,  nor  start,  nor  even 
<duui;te  the  colour  io  bis  cheek.  The  blow 
struck  to  bis  heart,  and  was  too  deeply  seated 
for  external  sign.  He  bad  heard  that  bis  victim 
was  severely  hurt,  but  it  was  considered  almost 
certain  that  be  would  recover.  Ttiis  sudden 
wei;>ht  of  murder  on  bis  soul  stilled  even  the 
flutteriDos  ot  hope;  and  be  looked  upon  its  de- 
vclopeiuent  at  tii«  portal  of  tlie  ebureb,  wltere 
he  bad  just  pledged  his  vows  to  the  ianccent 
cause  of  aU  tMs  {;uilt,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
father  whose  cautious  preposition  forced  him  to 
the  deed  of  sin,  as  a  warning  not  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood— a  vivid  presentiment  of  impending  ill  set¬ 
tled  on  his  mind,  and  despair  entered  his  soul. 

The  walk  home. — Uia  dinner, — the  dessert, — 
all  passed  gloomily  ami  wmL.  Ellen  was  pained 
to  see  her  busban4’s  OHliBch^  i  she  bad  before 
observed  the  stran^  slMratMa  in  liis  manner, 
and  had  exposiaialed  wslk  hiaa  m  the  subject. 
Her  inquiries  wwwwaw  pnssed  wilb  more  inten¬ 
sity,  but  they  resulted  m  the  shm  excuse— a 
head-ache  of  peculiar  violMe^ 

“Then  the  fresh  bieeae  of  the  oveBiof  wil 
blow  it  away,”  said  Mr.  Nerrik  **  D»  eet  sit 
tbare  moping,  and  insulting  yoer  wile  by  leilrin 
as  if  you  were  sorry  for  what  yoehaeedeee;  bet 
jump  up,  like  a  joyous  bridegroom,  as  yoa  ooght 
to  be ;  take  halt  ao  hour’s  walk  oo  the  saeds,  and 
when  yon  come  back,  joio  with  me  in  drinking 
the  bride’s  heeitlw  1  can  find  a  bottle  or  two  erf 
choice  old  port,  and  oo  thanks  to  the  scoundrels 
who  robbed  lee.” 

Tlie  remedy  was  tried,  but  without  effect. 
The  glasies  of  the  setting  sun— the  qniet  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  calm,  bright  sea — the  murmeriog  of 
the  eveeieg  br««ze — ibe  lively  prattle  uf  bw 
young  bride,  or  the  devoted  tenderness  of  her 
alarmed  inquiries — all  alike  fell  on  a  seared  and 
scathed  heait,  occupied  with  but  one  thought  of 
horror  and  despair.  A  young  girl  passed  them, 
and  Ellen,  as  if  suddenly  reelecting,  stepped 
fanck  to  speak  to  her,  leaving  Etherington  silooe 
upon  the  beach. 

“  It  caonet  be  concealed,”  be  exclaimed  aloud  ; 

“  nature,  with  her  thousand  tongues,  proclaims 
her  haired  ot  the  deed.  The  gentle  waves,  that 
bteak  in  inurmuiing  ripples  at  my  feet,  seem  to 
recede  la  liorror  at  my  crime ;  the  fresh  breeze, 
that  fans  ray  burning  temples  m  its  play,  appears 
with  trumpet  violence  to  bellow  ‘  murder’  lo  my 
ear ;  the  orb  of  day  is  setting  redly  in  the  west — 

I  cannot  gaze  upon  its  beauty— its  rays  seem 
tinged  with  blood!” 

A  ron^-look'ing  fisherman  stepped  from  be¬ 
hind  an  adjacent  rock,  tbrnst  a  dirty  ill- folded 
letter  into  Etheriagtoo's  hands,  and  immediately 
diiappeered.  The  note  was  from  Jobuson,  and 
nad  as  follows : — 

•V  j  ^  ^  dare,  for  all  our  sakea,  to  trust  yon 
with  money.  It  would  have  bred  suspicmn. 
Nms  'liauseleeB.  We  are  both  of  us  aaore  Ilian 
suapectnd.  My  flask  has  been  found  under  the 
gpUuws,  with  my  name  upon  il  in  full;  and  your 
penknife  has  been  picked  up  in  tbe  grass.  The 
iradesetan  who  soki  it  to  you  has  sworn  to  it.  A 
warrant  is  already  out  for  me,  and  you  are  to  be 
secured  in  tbe  moroing  when  you  attend  the 
court.  Bite  has  been  taken  in  London  with  off 
in  his  possession.  'They  do  not  know  this  down 
here,  but  the  morning’s  post  wil  bring  tbe  news. 
He  was  seen  oo  vour  hdrse,  which  tne  justices 
hare  sent  for,  and  have  now  in  the  town.  Deatk 
it  lure,  but  life  si  sa  emUher  land.  Tbe  Susan 
will  heoffthecoastat  dusk  seize  say  saaH  beat 


from  the  beach — pull  out  beyond  the  floating 
light,  and  then  keep  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
lights  of  the  town.  I  shall  be  afloat,  and  on  tbe 
look-out  at  the  proper  time  rf  night." 

Etherington  had  scarcely  read  this  damning 
epistle  ere  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  his  wife 
was  at  his  side. 

“  My  dear  William  can  do  me  afavour,  and  as 
it  is  my  wedding  day  request,  1  am  sure  he  will 
not  refuse  me.  You  l  ane  erne  inttreU  icUfi  the 
manietret  ».  Poor  old  Stillwell,  tbe  exciseman, 
has  been  superseded  for  neglect  of  duly.  He 
has  lost  ail  (iic  hard-earned  savings  of  his  long 
life  by  tlie  failure  of  the  bank,  and  his  family 
must  starve  unless  you  interest  yourself  in  bis 
behalf.  You  will  try  to  hare  liin  reinstated, 
will  you  not.?’' 

h.therington  answered  with  an  afiBrmatire 
smile,  and  kissed  the  blooniag  cheek  of  the  fair 
petitioner.  They  returned  tewwrds  home.  There 
was  a  fire  in  Etherington ’s  eye,  an  elasticity  in 
bis  tread,  that  surprised  and  flighted  his  ob¬ 
servant  wife.  His  conversadMO  was  cheerful 
and  coatinuuua,  and  Ellco  iMiMd  upon  this  out¬ 
break  as  the  reaction  of  hisanival  spirits,  which 
had  been  overstained  by  a  tew  ngfd  observance 
of  his  profossionai  (Mwawits. 

Let  not  tkn  reudar  imugimm  Ais  descriptioD  of 
Btherinijiaw’s  condnet  t«»  m aaDatural.  He  bad 
kwt  the  withering  tertuev  ef  inceetainty:  the 
droadftt)  tratk  was  AsU  before  bine— be  foil  tbe 
DceeMWy  for  kwtaet  aOiow,  and  at  one*  made 
ep  hie  inind  to  the  course  be  sbweld  pnesue. 

Lcnring  bis  wife  at  tbe  peefoor  door,  he  de¬ 
sired  her,  wfib  a  kNs,tnteU  herfiatbertn  prepare 
the  wine,  whila  taw  retired  to  hia  raeaa  to  make 
some  Ihtfo  arrangeasent  for  a  short  joarwsw  be 
bad  sooa  to  pertoras.  The  happy  girt  did  not 
wail  to  inquire  the  meaanig  of  hialaM  words  ;  bat, 
full  of  dsMre  to  acquaint  her  psHreoks  arilk  the 
joyous  change  m  Etheringtoo’s  behajriawr, 
bounded  into  tbe  room  where  th^  were  sktiag, 
and  delivered  bis  request.  Mr.  Norris  placed 
(Le  decanters  opon  the  table,  and  listened  to  the 
lively  chatter  of  his  darliog  child,  who  described, 
in  animated  language,  the  rich  delights  of  the 
cunrersatioa  with  her  handsome  and  sensible 
Inisbaod.  She  depicted  tbe  beauties  of  tbe  even¬ 
ing  scene,  and  the  effects  which  she  imagined 
had  been  produced  by  nature’s  glories  on  Etber- 
iiyton’s  sensitive  mind.  W  iih  what  eloquence 
diu  she  paint  the  past— with  what  transport  did 
she  look  forward  to  the  future- with  what  ferroor 
did  she  thank  her  Creator  fur  removing  the  cloud 
which  had  hung  over  the  mind  of  him  she  so  de^ 
voiediy  adored.  Her  parents  smiled  at  her  er- 
thusiasm,  and  her  ag^  mother  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  clasped  licr  lovely  daughter  in  her 
arms. 

“Why,  mamma,  your  dress  is  splashed  all  over 
v-Hh  port  wine.  How  could  papa  be  su  care> 
less  ?” 

“  A  drop  has  just  fallen  on  your  sbouldur, 
Ellen.  There  is  another.  Thw  ia  not  wine-^ 
conMS  from  above.”  * 

AU  present  cast  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  A 
large  red  stain  appeared  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
white  plaster,  through  which  a  dark  red  liquid 
was  rapidly  ooziog.  Ellen  uttered  a  shriek,  and 
a  dreadful  thought,  sudden  and  searing  as  the 
lightning’s  flisb,  fell  upon  her  brain. 

“  It  is  my  husband’s  blood !” 

This  hiorrible  anticipation  proved  too  true. 
The  wretched  mao  knew  that,  to  preserve  Iris 
life,  be  mast  give  up  ail  that  rendered  life  desi¬ 
rable  ;  and  to  shun  tbe  damning  ignominy  of  the 
unavoidable  exposure,  with  tbe  certainty  of 
meeting  a  vi  lent  and  disgraceful  death  at  tba 
bands  of  tbe  comnwn  hangman,  if  be  ahooki  te 
caught,  he  retired  tq  fan  owe  room,  and  ew  tte 
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evening  of  hia  wedding  day,  and  on  his  bridal  imprecations  formed  the  service  of  the  dead; 
bed,  be  expiated  his  short  hut  terrible  career  of  and  the  earth  closed  over  that  once  proud,  nngo> 
guilt  by  cutting  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  vernabic  heart,  without  the  shedding  of  one  pity- 

A  bole  was  dug  in  the  centre  ot  the  cross-  ing  tear — without  the  utterance  of  one  saa  re¬ 
roads,  a  few  yards  onlv  from  the  foot  of  the  gib-  gret. 

bet  on  the  dawns.  According  to  the  English  The  horror  of  the  death  scene  overpowered  the 
law,  then  in  force,  llie  body  of  the  suicide  was  sensesofthe  wretched  wife;  she  never  recovered 
hurled,  like  a  dng.  into  bis  rude  unhallowed  the  shock.  A  few  months  closed  the  earthly 
grave.  The  officials  of  the  jail  placed  the  re-  sufferings  of  the  widowed  bride;  and  her  be- 
mains  of  the  ill-fated  E'herington  in  his  narrow  reared  and  broken-hearted  parents  did  not  long 
bouse,  beneath  the  midnight  sky.  Foul  jests  and  \  survive. 


This  print  rsprasants  the  noted  trotting  borae.  Whalebone,  whose  speed  and  bottom  was  so  generally  and  de¬ 
servedly  celebrated.  He  was  s  bright  bay,  15  hands  3  1-3  inches  high;  had  strong  points,  and  showed  great  bluod- 
He  was  sired  by  Uamihonian,  who  wsi  out  of  Old  Messenger.  He  was  bred  by  General  Colea,  of  Maryland. 

Among  the  numerous  perfurinances  of  Whalebone,  the  iullowing  are  most  cunepicuotis.  In  1837,  be  was 
matched  against  time,  15  miles  within  the  hour,  in  hameae,  which  ha  accomplished  with  great  ease  in  54  min. 
6  seconds,  performing  his  last  mile  in  3  minutes  and  3  seronda  His  then  owner,  .Mr.  Ellioti,  (since  married  to 
Madame  Celeste)  aAer  the  match, offered  to  trot  him  17  miles  within  the  hour,  hut  there  was  no  laker.  On  lb* 
15th  May,  1838,  he  won  the  Hunting  Park  Aiauciation  purae  of  8300,  and  a  silver  cup,  value  850 — beating  in 
two  heau  Creeper,  Lady  Kale,  Gray  Squirrel,  and  Moonahine.  On  the  15ih  October,  1839, on  the  Hunting  Puk 
Course,  ha  trotted  under  the  aaddle,  rode  by  Mr.  Spicer,  16  miles  in  4  mile  heals,  in  the  unpiecedenied  time 
•f  46  minutee  and  11  seconds,  performing  the  thiid  heat  in  11  minutes  and  17  seconds  On  the  preceding 
day  he  troUad  eight  niiles  in  harness,  against  Sii  Peter.  On  the  33d  October,  1830,  he  won  the  Humiag  Park 
AsMciation  purse  of  $300,  3  mile  heals,  winning  the  3d  and  4ih  fieau,  beating  Sir  Peter,  ^erry.  Comet,  and 
Top  Gallant,  and  distancing  all  on  the  4lh  heat.  On  the  38ih  October,  1830,  on  the  Union  Couiae,  Long 
Island,  he  won  the  Trotting  Club  purse  of  6200.  beating  the  Calf.  Comet,  and  Sir  Andrew,  winning  the  Sd 
and  3d  heau,  the  Calf  taking  the  Isi.  On  iha  6ih  December,  1833,  he  brat  Sweet  Briar,  in  harnem,  7  miles 
rwnd  the  Hunting  Park  Course,  winning  each  mile  except  the  3d  and  5ih.  December,  1838,  on  the  New 
York  TroUing  Course,  he  performed  a  second  3  mila  beat,  in  baroesa,  in  8  minutes  and  20  secunda,  and  on  the 
Hunting  Park  Courae.  Ocluber  14.  1829,  a  aecond  4  mile  heal  in  harnese.  in  11  minulea  aiMl  18  eecoods 

Beiidea  the  periormances  above  enumerated.  Whalebone  won  two  matches  aguinst  Sir  Hal,  two  againal 
Pilot,  and  one  against  Grey  Squirrel.  On  the  6lh  October,  1831,  he  was  matched  agaiasi  lime,  33  milaa  in  9 
houra,  in  harneas,  on  the  Hunting  Park  Courae,  which  be  performed  with  eaae  in  1  hour  57  minutes  and  59 
■eeonds.  On  completing  this  match,  he  appeared  on  the  Course  in  elegant  style,  iMt  being  in  the  least  din- 
tremed,  nor  making  evan  a  blow.  On  baing  taken  home  and  cleaned,  he  kicked  out  and  bit  at  hia  crib  aa  h* 
did  before  the  trot,  and  eat  more  heartily.  He  performed  the  last  mile  in  3  minutes  19  seconds,  not  having 
been  stopped  and  refreshed  prior  to  entering  upon  it.  Had  hia  mouth  been  washed  out,  there  is  no  doubt  ha 
could  have  done  this  mile  in  little  over  three  minutes.  This  performarxe  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  turf,  being  much  more  arduous  and  difficult  than  the  feat  of  Chancellor,  who  trotted  the  mme  dislanee 
under  the  aaddle.  Beside  the  great  diflerence  of  weight.  Whalebone  bad  necewarily  to  carry,  he  was  obligad 
to  keep  much  farther  from  the  track,  which  probably  increased  the  distance  3  miles  in  the  33.  He  performed 
it  in  30  seconds  lam  time  than  was  occupied  by  Chancellor. 

In  all  tba  matchea  which  were  made  wriih  Whalebone,  be  lost  but  two,  in  one  of  which  ho  wae 
oventrainod.  and  in  the  othtr  lamo  from  a  mndemek  or  gathering  in  the  fore-frog. 
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A  SURGEON  S  Tl  D  E  NT’  S  TALE. 

There  ii  not  a  pleasanter  walk  all  round  the  door,  balf-dreased,  fiddling  away  to  himtelf,  on  ao 
beartsome  city  of  Glaiftow,  than  that  down  by  old  fiddle,  at  zealously  as  if  he  had  tite  whole  rou> 
the  Clyde  towards  Dumbarton  ;  and  you  may  go  tical  society  lislenini.'  to  his  wretched  scraping, 
either  on  the  green  sod,  bv  the  edge  of  the  river,  Wlien  be  observed  me  watching  him,  be  iis^  to 
passing  Kelvinbaugb  and  tbe  Inch,  or,  on  the  get  up  from  the  stone,  and  dance  and  cut  capers 
level  highroad  towards  the  old- fashion^  town  before  his  door,  grinning  and  laughing  lor  a  mo> 
of  Renfrew  ;  nor  can  a  man  drink  a  civil  tom*  mentary  amusement  to  himself  and  me !  for  I 
bier  of  Islay  or  Glenlirett,  anywhere  after  his  could  have  sworn  that  be  had  not  a  sixpence  in 
walk,  with  greater  gusto  than  in  the  big  room  np  his  pocket !— but  he’s  dead  now,  poor  bviy !  and 
stairs  in  tbe  house  of  David  Craigborn,  the  pa-  so,  I  suppose,  is  Wee  Watty.” 
triarchal  publican  of  tbe  sweet  village  of  Govan.  “Wee  Watty  is  dead  I"  said  my  companion; 
The  very  lass  that  comes  smirking  in  with  the  “  I’ll  take  mv  oath  of  that.' 
gill  stoup  and  the  glass,  with  tbe  ^tle  of  small  “  Poor  body !"  said  1;  is  he  gone  ? — Yon  sur- 
beer,  sparkling  like  soda  or  champagne,  and  tbe  geons  speak  so  hard-bMrtedly  about  death. — 
bit  of  oat  cake  to  dry  your  teeth,  is  a  perfect  But  where  are  yon  going,  friero  f” 
pleasure  to  see;  and  Miss  Craigborn  herself  “lam  just  going  to  take  a  look  through  this 
was  really— but  she's  married  now  !  churchyard,”  said  he,  as  I  followed  him  among 

I  had  taken  my  walk  that  way,  in  company  the  graves-  “  I  feel  quite  at  home  in  Govan 

with  a  friend, one  pleasant  Friday  afternoon,  for  .churchyard,”  he  added. 

I  hate  your  Sinday  stragglers  ;  and  I  would  not  “  Do  you  faith  ?” 

be  seen  at  David  Craigliui n’s  on  the  I.<ord’s  day,  “  Oh, yes;  I  could  pass  the  night  as  pleasantly 
foranymonev! — and  when  we  had  walked  through  in  it  as  in  my  own  room.  Man, I  know  every 
the  town  of  Govan,  my  friend  and  I  sauntered  in-  stone  and  corner  in  it !  fine  soft  ground,  and — but 
to  the  churchyard.  It  is  perfect  truth  that  we  did  that  infernal  low  wall  next  the  road,  1  never 
go  into  the  churchyard,  for  it  is  quite  open  to  liked  that.” 

those  that  pass  that  way ;  and  it  is  just  “  In  truth,  Mr. - ,  you  do  seem  to  be  com¬ 

as  true  that  we  went  in,  nut  to  write  or  speak  fortable  here.  I  do  not  half  like  the  way  that 
any  palavers  about  it,  or  to  be  seiitimeuial  or  sil-  you  surgeons  look  at  a  kirk  yard.  It’s  so  like  a 
ly,  but  merely  forest  ourselves,  and  look  about :  hungry  thief  at  a  hen-roost.  Dad  you  ever  auy 
and  there  is  not  a  prettier  churchyard  in  which  jobs  hereabouts.  Doctor  .r” 
a  man  can  set  his  foot,  than  ttie  quiet  and  pictu-  “  Some  few,”  he  said,  with  a  dry  laugh, 

resqiie  burying-ground  round  the  old  church  in  “  Aud  did  you  really  dare  to  come  to  this 

Govan.  pleasant  spot,  like  a  tl.ief  in  the  night,  and  howk 

“I  think  it  odd,”  said  I  to  my  friend,  “in  an*  guddle  amang  yird  an’ rotten  banea,  an’ pur- 
liokini  round  this  old  village,  that  somehow  ray  loin  the  vora  dead  out  o’  their  graves  f  Indeed, 
recollections  of  every  place  to  which  I  was  ac-  1  canna  look  at  you.” 

customed  to  wander  in  my  boyish  days  are  asao-  “  Hoot,”  said  he,  “  don't  be  sa  warm;  it  was 
ciated  with  some  living  person,  whom  I  always  only  when  we  were  prentices;  and  it  was  our 
think  I  ought  to  find  about  the  same  spot  where  duty,  as  junior  surgeons  to  assist.  Besides,  isn’t 
1  used  to  observe  him  the  first  time  I  explored  the  it  for  the  hi  nefit  of  Kience 
village  or  hamlet.  Now  I  remember,  many  “  Tbe  benefite  o’ the  deevil  I”  said  I,  speaking 
years  ago, that  I  could  never  |>ass through  Go-  broader  Scotch  as  I  grew  warmer;  “I’ll  never 
van,  or  cross  the  ferry  to  Partick,  or  linger  about  believe  that  the  half  o'  the  dead  corpses  that  arc 
the  green  by  the  tide  of  the  Clyde,  watching  the  howked  up  are  wanted  for  science.  Isn’t  every 
fishers  in  the  salmon  season,  without  seeing  tbe  impudent  boy,  whom  silly  parents  have  put  to 
lively  face  and  active  figure  of  a  little  man.  be  a  surgeon,  instead  of  sending  him  to  make 
wliose  image,  even  at  this  moment,  is  connected  garments,  or  mend  slaies,  ambitious  not  only  to 
with  every  interesting  rccollecti.m  of  the  neigh-  possess  two  or  three  suits  of  sculls  and  bones,  but 
bourliood.  must  have  as  many  legs  and  arms  to  cut  an’  slash 

“  I  cannot  name  the  person  whom  I  have  so  at, or  rather  to  show  off  to  bis  brother  boys,  as  bis 
oRen  seen,  both  on  this  and  the  opposite  side  of  father  will  give  him  money  to  buy  of  tbe  princi- 
tbe  river;  for  I  never  knew  him  bv  any  other  pal  thief. ^  Have  not  1  myself  bMO  brought  in- 
but  the  characteristic  appellation  of  Wee  W at-  to  dark  closets,  and  down  to  cellars  to  see — bah  f 
tv !  by  which  he  was  well  known  to  all  tbe  men  it  toms  my  stomach  to  think  o’t !” 
that  loved  idleness,  and  all  the  boya  that  loved  “  Well,  well,”  said  he,  “  right  or  wrong,  yonog 
sport;  and  these  formed  the  majority,  all  round  surgeons  do  such  things ;  and  we’re  not  going  to 
villages  of  Partick  and  Long  Govan.  1  won-  argue  about  it  this  fine  night.  1  was  going  to 
der  what  has  become  of  him  now.”  tell  vou  about  Wee  Watty.” 

“  Did  you  know  Wee  Watty,  too?”  saM  my  “  Very  well ;  and  if  you  really  were  implicat- 
companion.  ed  in  such  dirty  jobs,  and  —  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  I ;  “  I  remember  him  as  well  as  I  “  You  shall  hear.  In  fact  that  was  a  service 
remember  the  mound,  at  the  back  of  David  that  I  believe  I  had  a  sort  of  natural  taste  for, 
Craiglmm's  house;  and  I  remember  things  far  which  I  know  was  the  case  with  some  others  in 
later  than  that,  which  is  remarkable.  I  remem-  the  anatomy  clasa ;  merely,  I  suppose,  because 
ber  Baujdy  Broebsn.  he  who  played  Bailie  Nicol  it  waa  to  adventurous  ;  lor.  if  we  got  fairly  to 
Jarvie,  in  the  big  Glasgow  theatre,  to  the  great  work  in  a  churchyard  at  night,  we  were  sure  to 
laughter  of  lira  spruce  critics  !  who  used  get  into  some  confounded  scrape  before  the 
to  talk  small  literature  in  tlie  hack  shop  of  morning. 

Messrs.  McCricket  and  McCroket,  the  book-  “  Now  this  churchyard  was  a  favourite  spot 
■eilers.  But  puir  Bauldy  was  driven  to  the  dogs  fur  our  nocturnal  attempt! ;  it  stood  so  well  out 
wi*  play  acting,  and  comic  singing  an’  keeped  a  from  tbe  houses,  and  the  people  in  the  village 
’change-house  t’other  side  of  the  Clyde,  just  be-  went  an  early  to  bed,  and  Urare  were  bo  wxteV 
aide  tlra  ferr^  bouse.  I  rememher,  in  my  rambles  men  to  cause  os  any  alarm.  But  yet,  sometimes,, 
by  Clyde  side,  I  used  to  see  Bauldy  in  the  fine  we  had  hard  tugs  of  it,  which  1  may  now  tell  you 
Bummer  momioga,  sitting  on  tbe  stone  at  his  of;  for  it  was  long  ago,  long  before  Baaldy 


Brochan’s  time ;  and  one  of  llie  "reatcat  plagues 
we  had  to  deal  with  was  this  very  Wee  Watty.” 

Mv  friend,  the  surgeon,  here  took  a  pinch  of 
enulf,  and  thus  continued  the  story : — 

There  never  was  such  a  body  as  Wee  Watty. 
Come  into  the  Tillage  by  end,  or  through 
any  street, — come  across  the  Clyde  by  the  ferry, 
or  through  by  this  churchyard,  you  were  sure  to 
meet  Watty.  If  there  ever  was  a  game  on  the 
green  by  the  waterside,  or  a  salmon  fishing  extra* 
ordinary  ;  if  ever  there  was  a  row  between  the 
Govan  wearers  and  the  millers  of  Partick;  if  ever 
there  was  a  drunken  s<]uabble,  about  David 
Craighorn’s  door,  wi’  tlie  Glasgow  sma’  clerks, 
or  a  battle  on  a  Sunday  night,  after  the  Govan 
sacrament.  Wee  Watty  was  sure  lobe  in  the 
middle  o’t.. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  tho  day  that  Watty  was 
present  at  everything,  and  ready  for  anyibing- 
I  declare,  on  my  conscience,  1  believe  the  man 
never  slept  a  wink,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  went  to 
bed ;  for,  when  wo  bad  a  darksome  job  in  Goran, 
our  only  objection  and  terror  was  Watty.  We 
knew  Watty's  omnipresence  so  well  (both  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  were  so  sure  of  bis  activi¬ 
ty,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  there  would  not 
tuve  been  a  better  churchyard  than  this  within 
ten  miles,  to  supply,  in  tliose  days,  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  students  of  the  College  of  Glasgow.” 

**  But  I  hope  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  done 
in  this  churchyard  now.  Doctor !”  interrupted  I. 

“  No,  not  now,”  said  he.  '•  But  never  trou¬ 
ble  yourself;  just  let  me  tell  my  story.  Well, 
Sir,  it  was  a  favourite  walk  of  us  young  fellows; 
and  we  often  used  to  go  down  to  this  place  to 
see  what  wc  could  see.  One  afternoon  we  stroll¬ 
ed  out,  and,  taking  a  turn  through  this  church- 

Jrard  as  if  carelessly,  and  witlmut  intent,  we 
bund  a  new-made  grave,  in  a  snug  convenient 
spot  near  the  wall,  and  we  put  a  mark  to  it 
and  the  con^uous  tombstones  that  we  might 
easily  find  it  in  the  dark. 

“  Accordingly  we  came  down  again  from  Glas¬ 
gow  the  same  night,  a  little  after  midnight;  and, 
having  left  an  old  gig,  with  which  we  usually  trav¬ 
elled  upon  these  exp^itions,  in  a  lane  near  the  vil¬ 
lage,  we  divided  our  party,  to  prevent  suspicion, 
and  came  by  difiereot  routes  to  tho  place  of 
meeting,  at  the  comer  of  the  churchyard.  There 
were,  m  all,  three  of  us,  stout,  active  youths, 
provided  with  a  portable  pickaxe,  a  spade  that 


folded  up,  rnpe^,  and  a  sack  ;  a  dark  lautera  to 
be  used  only  on  a  particular  emergency ;  and  we 
cared  not  for  mm  or  devil, — ouly  Wee  Watty. 

“  The  night  was  dnz/.ly  wet,  and  as  dark  as 
pitch;  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  wrapped 
ID  sleep  ;  at  least,  we  saw  nothiug  as  we  passed 
through  to  indicate  the  conirary.  There  wu 
only  a  light  to  be  seen  in  two  placet;  one  was  in 
a  chamber,  tvhere  a  child  lay  dying,  as  wc  after- 
terwards  learned ;  and  the  utlier  was  at  a  small 
public  house,  the  sign  of  the  Salmon,  where  two 
or  three  of  the  greatest  tipplers  of  the  village 
were  occupied  in  an  argument  on  religion.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  ajijicared  favourable  and  quiet ;  and  the 
silence  of  tho  churchyard,  when  we  entered, 
and  all  around  us,  was  truly  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

“  W  ell,  to  work  we  went  in  good  spirits,  for 
we  sooo  found  I  he  desired  spot;  and  so  secure 
were  we  from  iriiurruption,  that  we  allowed  the 
man  that  we  had  appointed  to  keep  a  look-out. 
this  oame  was  Huh  Patlison,  and  bis  anatomical 
enthusiasm  extended  to  tlie  very  work  ttiat  we 
were  now  about.)  to  take  a  hand  with  us  in  get¬ 
ting  up  our  prize.  VVe  sat  on  a  tombstone  while 
wc  made  our  arrangements,  so  as  to  save  time 
whenever  wc  might  get  our  tubjeil  properly 
sacked  and  to  enable  ut  to  escape  speedily,  if  any 
thing  should  happen ;  but  as  tliere  aid  net  appear 
any  cause  fur  (his  fear,  we  look  a  drop  of  bran- 
dv,  and,  laying  aside  our  coats,  begu  to  dig. 
Nay,  so  comfortable  were  we,  that  PattisoD 
even  lighted  bis  cigar  at  our  dark  lantern ;  and, 
you  may  smile  as  you  please,  but  three  merrier 
fellows  tiian  ourselves  never  sat  round  a  grave 
at  midnight. 

“  We  had  just  got  the  loose  turf  carefully  re¬ 
moved  from  the  grave,  and  had  shovelled  out  a 
few  spadesfull  of  earth,  when  an  unwel¬ 
come  beam  from  the  watery  moon,  now  just 
beginning  to  peep  forth,  shot  an  indistiDCt 
cloudy  gleam  between  us  and  the  black  sky, 
and  disturbed  (he  security  of  our  utter  dark¬ 
ness;  at  the  same  instant  1,  who  was  rather 
more  cautious  than  my  companiona,  casting  my 
eye,  by  chance,  towards  the  road,  distinctly  saw 
a  figjre  moving  slowly  on  the  outside,  until  it 
stopped  at  (he  gate  of  the  churchyard. 

**  ‘  Heaven  preserve  us!  we’re  watched,”  said  I 
to  my  companions,  after  a  moment. 

“  *  Devil  may  care!’  said  Bob  PatUsoo  ;  ‘  ii 
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they’ll  only  gire  us  ten  minutes  more  to  get  (his 
oid  fellow  up,  Uiat’s  all  that  1  want.’ 

“  *  Silence  a  moment,’  1  said,,  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  *  until  we  see  what  that  can  be.  Our  per¬ 
severance  may  be  dangerous.’ 

The  figure  stopped,  and  seemed  to  bo  look¬ 
ing  over  the  gate. 

“  ‘  There  is  only  one,’  said  Pattison,  as  the 
moonbeam  darkened  into  gloom ;  ’  carry  on, 
boys !’ — and  they  set  to  again. 

They  flung  out  a  few  spades-full  of  earth ; 
and  the  moon  at  that  moment  shining  out  again, 
discovered  the  figure  moving,  and,  to  our  aston¬ 
ishment,  it  paued  the  little  stile,  and  walked  a 
few  steps  into  the  churchyard. 

^  ‘  If  it  be  a  ghost.  I'd  give  a  crown  to  see  it,’ 
said  Pattison,  as  we  stooped  and  secreted  our¬ 
selves  behind  a  tombstone. 

“  ‘  By  heaven,’  said  I, ‘it  is  Wee  Watty!  I 
know  bis  shape  as  he  stands  between  me  and  the 
moon ;  besides,  J  can  see  the  piece  out  of  the  leaf 
of  his  bat’ 

“  ‘  If  it  is  Watty,’  said  the  other,  ‘  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  take  care  of  ourselves ;  he  11  raise  (he  wlwle 
village  upon  us  in  five  minutes.  It  must  be  he, 
(or  ttyere  is  not  a  man  in  Goran  would  venture 
into  the  churchyard,  at  this  hour,  but  himself.' 

“  The  figure,  aAer  a  few  mo  iient* ,  'eemed  to 
turn  round  and  move  off;  and  the  uarkness  re¬ 
turning,  we  heard  bis  feet  distinctly  on  the  foot¬ 
way  outside. 

A  consultation  was  now  held  by  all  of  ns,  as 
(o  what  we  should  de ;  for  wc  knew  if  \V  atty 

Kve  the  alarm,  even  should  we  liave  got  our 
oty  up,  and  all  things  smoothed,  there  would  be 
DO  such  thing  as  passing  with  it  through  Govan. 
We  moved  uutinctively  towards  the  road,  after 
the  figure,  and  for  a  few  moments  stood  listening. 

Hearing  nothing,  two  of  us  returned  to  the 
grave,  while  the  third  kept  watch,  and  even  walk- 
ed  a  little  ways  on  the  cutsidc  into  the  village. 

“  We  bad  scarcely  gut  to  work  a  second  time, 
when  our  companion  came  hastily  to  us,  with  the 
word  that  he  had  just  heard  a  knocking  at  one 
or  two  doors  in  the  village,  and  had  seen  a  man 
with  a  lantern  running  up  the  street.  We  now 
considered  that  we  were  fairly  observed,  and 
that  our  only  plan  was  to  fill  up  the  grave  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  to  save  appearances,  and 
trust  to  our  own  courage  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  for  escaping  to  Glasgow.  We  were  not 
mistaken.  In  five  or  six  minutes  wc  heard 
voices  outside ;  and  before  the  grave  was  filled 
up  as  we  found  it,  lanterns  started  up  at  every 
corner,  and  we  seemed  to  be  completely  sur¬ 
rounded. 

“  ‘  This  business  is  become  rather  a  grave  one, 
after  all,”  said  Pattison,  as  we  crept  upon  our 
bands  and  knees,  among  the  graves,  towards  the 
church,  among  the  pillars  of  which  we  expected 
to  hide  ourselves,  until  the  people  of  the  town, 
several  of  whom  were  now  coming  in  with  lan¬ 
terns  and  weapons,  should  disperse. 

“  ‘  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  said  the  other, 
who  carried  the  sack,  in  great  consternation,  as 
we  held  a  momentary  council  of  war  behind  a 
buttress  of  the  church. 

“  Fly  you  at  once,’  said  I ,  to  the  last  speaker, 
‘into  the  next  field;  you  may  get  off  singly  by 
taking  the  road  if  you  can ;  Pattison,  I  think, 
ought  to  manage  for  himself.  As  for  me.  1  will 
take  my  chance  here  for  a  while,  until  1  find  an 
opportunity  of  bolting  by  the  side  of  Clyde; 
meantime,  boys,  we  meet,  as  soon  as  wc  can  es¬ 
cape,  in  the  lane  above,  to  take  our  passage 
home  in  the  old  gig.’ 

“  ‘  Is  the  brandy  out  ?’  said  Pattison. 

“  ‘  No ;  there  is  a  tolerable  drop  still  left. 
But  they’re  coming  this  way.’ 

“  ‘Never  mind, give  us  a  tift,’  said  Pattison 


taking  the  brandy,  and  drinking  heartily.  ‘  Now 
I’ll  fight  my  way  out  of  i his  scrape.  Wee  Watty, 
and  all ;’  and,  without  another  word,  he  dartM 
out  in  the  face  of  the  valiant  villagers,  while  the 
other  sprang  across,  and  was  soon  successfully 
getting  behind  the  watchers,  and  so  on  to  the 
high  road. 

••  ‘  Here  they  arc !  here  they  are  !’  shouted  the 
voice  of  W atty  himself,  as  Pattison  darted  out 
like  one  of  Jamie  Hervey's  rhetorical  figures, 
from  among  the  tombs,  and  two  fellows,  in  as 
instant,  sprang  upon  the  forward  youth.  Patti- 
son  had  nothing  to  defend  himselT  with,  except 
the  fol^ng  handle  of  the  spade,  but  up  it  went, 
and  two  or  three  cracks  were  given  and  taken 
in  an  instant. 

‘‘  ‘  Gi’e  me  a  grip  o’  the  rascal !’  shouted 
Watty,  ‘  I’ll  do  for  him !’  and  be  sprang  upon 
Pattison. 

“‘Mind  your  ain  affairs,  little  chap,’  said 
Pattison,  letting  bis  shovel  handle  drive  at 
Watty;  and  having  succeeded,  in  the  moment, 
in  keeping  the  whole  party  at  bay,  he  sprang 
throiigii  the  midst  of  them,  and  out  upon  the 
road,  and  was  uff  in  an  instant. 

“  1  was  so  amused  with  this  scene,  which  1  wit¬ 
nessed  from  (be  station  I  had  taken  in  a  niche  of 
the  church,  that  I  <piito  forgot  my  own  safety, 
and  hardly  thought  of  it  until  1  saw  both  my  com¬ 
panions  off.  When  the  roused  villagers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  drunken  men  wIk>  had  been  arguing 
upon  religion,  fouii'i  that  one  of  the  depredators 
upon  their  t^loved  churchyard  bad  slipped 
through  their  fingers,  and  knowing  that  tliere  was 
one  more  at  least,  hid  somewhere  about,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  make  up  for  their  negligence  in  los* 
ing  Pattison.  by  their  vigilance  in  securing  the 
remaining  offender.  Putting  themselves,  there¬ 
fore.  under  the  command  of  Wee  Watty,  who 
delighted  in  an  adventure  of  this  kind,  they  were 
forthwith  (ftsposed  of  on  the  roads,  and  about  the 
churchyard,  in  a  way  that  rendered  my  getting 
off  towards  Glasgow  no  easy  matter. 

“  To  make  matters  worse,  they  drew  round 
the  church,  at  the  bark  of  which  1  had  planted 
myself,  with  their  lanterns,  so  as  to  drive  me 
forth ;  and  havi-,i}r  nothing  left  wherewith  to  de¬ 
fend  inyseif,  i  was  forceo  out  in  their  sight, dart¬ 
ing  down  on  that  side  where  I  had  taken  refuge, 
towards  the  Clyde.  The  villagers  set  up  a  shout 
on  seeing  me  break  cover,  and  in  two  minutes  ( 
was  hemmed  in,  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
churchyaid.  on  the  only  side  by  which  1  could 
pass  up  to  Glasgow. 

“  The  cautious  rascals,  with  Wee  Watty  at 
their  head,  knowingthat  they  had  me  completely 
in  their  power,  unless  1  went  back  several  miles, 
or  tried  to  make  way  through  the  hedges,  ancl 
cross  the  fields  in  the  dark,  and  that  even  then  I 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  I  returned 
by  the  main  road,  drew  a  rope  across  the  green, 
between  the  ferry  house  and  the  Clyde,  so  as  ef¬ 
fectually  to  intercept  me ;  while  Wee  Watty  and 
another,  armed  with  sticks  and  lanterns,  came 
downwards  to  catch  hold  of  me.  1  had  no  other 
way  but  to  creep  down  among  the  stones  by  the 
water’s  edge;  for  the  Clyde  rolled  black  and 
deep  beside  me;  but  when,  as  the  searchers  drew 
near,  1  found  that  this  was  the  very  place  where 
Watty  suspected  me  to  be,  and  that  they  held 
up  their  lanterns,  and  searched  every  corner  with 
scrupulous  strictiicss,  I  was  forced,  at  the  risk  of 
my  life,  to  descend  cautiously,  and  seek  conceal¬ 
ment  by  immersing  myself,  or  diving  under  (be 
water.  I  now  began  to  be  really  afraid,  either 
of  being  drowned,  or  of  falling  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  incensed  vill;^ers,  which  would 
have  been  nearly  as  bad ;  for  having  lost  the 
time  for  escaping  at  first,  1  positively  bad  not 
now  courage  to  ti^  to  fight  my  way. 
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'*  1  called  to  mind  the  dreadful  siluation  of 
Baron  Trenck,  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle  »f 
Magdeburgh,  as  be  describes  himself,  while  the 
night'Watch  was  going  its  rounds  :  I  stood,  like 
him,  up  to  my  neck  in  the  t.'lyde.  holding  by  the 
stones,  and  struggling  with  the  current !  while 
tlie  men  paced  up  and  down  on  the  bank  above 
me,  and  held  their  lanterns  nearly  over  my  hi>ad. 
swearing  what  they  would  do  if  they  could  find 
me.  The  cold  and  the  terror  was  positively 
dreadful !  as  I  swung  in  the  current,  and  as  I 
shot  up  my  bead  now  and  then  to  watch  the 
movements  of  those  who  searched  forme,  by  the 
light  of  their  lanterns,  which  was  reflected  from 
tM  black  Clyde  rolling  past  me. 

At  length,  1  saw  their  efforts  begin  to  slack¬ 
en  ;  the  less  zealous  turned  drowsy, and  began  to 
sneak  ofT to  their  beds;  and  Wee  Watty  himself 
seemed  to  grow  weary  on  bis  post.  I  now  ven¬ 
tured  to  climb  the  bank,  and  walking  forwards 
under  the  hedge,  as  I  drew  near  the  pass  at  the 
ferry  where  two  or  three  of  them  still  stood,  1  felt  ] 
my  courage  return, and  was  strongly  tempted  to 
have  a  spar  with  Watty,  for  the  annoyance  and 
fright  he  had  given  me.  However,  that  would 
evidently  have  been  at  this  moment  the  height  nf 
imprudence;  so  walchinga  Aivurahleupi.m  tiiriily 
1  slipped  past  in  the  dark.aihl  got  cle.ir  up  to 
Glasgow,  where  my  companions  had  arrived  iong 
before  with  the  gig ;  having  giveu  me  up,  and 
left  me  to  shift  for  myself.” 

“  Well,”  said  I.  when  the  surgeon  had  en<?ed 
so  far  tliis  tale  of  his  youthlul  pranks,  ”  you 
richly  deserved  all  you  met  with,  for  going  u|>oii 
such  blackguard  expeditions ;  and  I  hope  your 
fright,  and  your  ducking  in  the  Clyde,  effectually 
cooled  your  courage  for  such  exploits.” 

“  It  did  for  a  time,"  replic-d  iny  friend;  “but 
we  were  so  laughed  at  by  the  other  sliiJeiit<,  for  I 
our  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  su  much  asharried 
altogether  of  the  business,  added  to  which,  1  was 
so  inveterate  against  Wee  Watty,  that  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  trial  for  it  once  more;  and, 
if  possible,  a  rap  at  bin.  the  very  first  gurKi  op- 
portnnity  :  and  an  opportunely  did  at  length  offer 
to  us. 

“  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winfe,',  and  a  hard 
frost  had  bound  up  (he  Clyde,  so  that  it  it  would 
bear  skailers  and  players  on  the  ice,  almost  the 
whole  way  from  the  Broomielass'  of  Glasgow  to 
Govan.  'One  day,  f’attison  and  myself  set  off  to 
reconnoitre  what  we  could  see  again  iii  this 
churchyard ;  and  were  able  t<i  go  the  whole  w^y 
on  the  surface  of  the  Clyde,  sliding  and  sporting 
upon  the  ice.  1^'e  had  arrived  a  little  ttelow 
Kelvinliaugh,  when  our  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  numerous  party  of  curlers.  wIki  were  busy 
in  their  liealthful  sport.  We  had  just  got 
among  them,  and  stood  nearoneend  of  the  space 
near  the  mark,  or  T,  at  which  their  curlin'; 
stones  were  aimed,  when,  in  looking  up  towards 
the  further  end,  we  saw  a  stone  thrown  off,  and 
in  a  moment,  a  little  man  came  racing  up  beside 
it,  with  ihe  sporting  broom  in  his  hand  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  we  had  time  to  notir<>  who  it  was,  a  dozen 
voices  shouted ,  ‘  That’s  the  thing,  Watty!  gi’e 
it  the  besom! — soop  it  up!— soopit  up!— well 
done,  Watty!’ — and  instantlv  the  s^oue  »imc 
hurling  past  us;  and  W'ee  Watty  himself  sweep¬ 
ing  it  with  all  his  might,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
curlers. 

“  ‘  Devil’s  in  this  Watty  !  ’  said  I  to  PattUon; 
‘for  he  he  is  everywhere,  and  every  body’s  favor¬ 
ite  !  I  see  we  shall  have  no  luck  to-day  ;  and  wc 
scarcely  need  go  farther.  This  was  literally  the 
•  case ;  for, on  going  to  the  churchyard, everything 
lay  warm  under  the  snow,  and  not  a  creature 
teemed  to  have  been  buried  for  a  considerable 
time:  so  we  returned  to  the  ice,  to  watch  Watty 
and  the  curlers. 


“  ‘  That  body  is  taking  ux)  much  exercise ; 
he’ll  overheat  himself  dangerously,’  said  1  to  Pst- 
(isun,as  wc  Amused  ourselves  looking  at  Watty 
running  in  all  directions  ai.d  '  $oopingxt  up!' 

"  *  It  would  take  a  devilish  deal  to  kill  watJjr,’ 
was  Pallison's  answer;  and  to  we  returned  to 
Glasgow  III  the  evening,  no  better  than  we  had 
left  it. 

“  Well,  it  came  a  thaw  some  time  aRer  this, 
and  word  was  brought  us,  by  some  of  our  young 
friends,  who  had  an  eye  on  the  churchyards,  that 
there  was  a  very  tempting  new-made  grave.  Just 
covered  up  in  the  Govan  burying- ground;  and, 
in  order  to  retrieve  our  lost  honours,  we  deter- 
mined  to  make  another  attack  upon  it.  There 
was  no  person  except  Pattisoo  and  myself  that 
could  go ;  so  I  kept  our  plan  entirely  to  ourselvn, 
fur  fear  of  another  defeat,  and  took  neither  gig 
nor  other  conveyance,  in  order  that  we  might 
avoid  exposure,  even  before  our  friends.  We 
also  resolved,  as  the  nights  were  long,  to  avoid 
the  hazard  of  encountering  W  atty,  by  not  setting 
off  until  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 

“  On  the  appointed  niglit,  all  things  being  ' 
ready,  we  rose  at  three ;  took  our  sack  and  im¬ 
plements,  and  our  buttle  of  brandy,  full  to  the 
'Mrk,  and  ulf  we  set,  on  a  cold  sleety  morning, 
feeling  sure  «<f  surcess.  There  never  was  any 
thing  mure  neaily  am!  cleanly  effected  than  the 
wA\  in  w  hich  wc  got  to  our  ground.  We  walked 
III  the  chiircliyaid  as  secure  as  if  we  had  been  in 
the  cloisters  of  Glasgow  College;  and  we  found 
the  earih  as  soft  as  if  we  had  been  digging  in  a 
fluw'er-|>ot.  Then,  Sir,  we  got  the  dead  one  up 
so  plea-ant  and  comfortable,  that  1  was  quite  in 
love  with  him  ;  and  he  went  into  (he  sack,  1  de¬ 
clare,  just  as  if  he  had  known  his  duty,  and 
wished  to  make  himself  quite  agreeable. 

“  Well,  Sir, — when  we  had  filled  up  the  grave, 
and  laid  on  the  turf  again,  as  smooth  sod  beauti- 
fill  as  a  swantslown  tippet,  we  just  placed  our 
prize  by  the  wall,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone,  to 
make  ourselves  happy,  with  a  considerable  poll 
at  the  brandy  bottle.  (Mieese  and  bread  we  nad 
loo,  Sir;  and  there  we  were,  in  a  delicioas 
churchyard,  with  our  valuable  silent  friend  by 
our  side,  as  happy  as  kings,  and  as  merry  m 
grigs,  when -confound  the  thing!— a  grMt  ill 
looking  blacksmith  th.vt  lived  oppmite,  quite  dis¬ 
turbed  and  di-concerled  our  happinew. 

‘‘  Ttic  coarse  black  rascal  had,  it  appears, 
iicen  at  so'nc  wedd.ng,  or  other  spree,  some¬ 
where  r.hoiit  Mr.  O-w aid’s,  of  Shieldhall,  and 
was  Corning  home  w  iili  some  of  bis  drunken 
friends,  wlien  his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  from  our 
dark  lantern,  by  the  I'.ght  of  which  we  were  in¬ 
cautiously  enjoying  our  refreshment. 

“  ‘  I’ll  be  hanger^'  said  the  man,  as  he  looked 
over  the  gale.  *  if  Iheeikictort  are  not  s-fuot !  i 
saw  a  peep  o’  light  jnstneyood  Mrs,  Mair’s  mo¬ 
nument  this  very  instant.’ 

“  ‘  Hoot,  man,  ye’re  fou  !’  said  his  companion  y 
‘  ye  sec  double ;  it's  only  spunkie.’ 

“  Deevil  a  spnnkie.”  said  the  smith;  ‘I  saw 
it  as  clear  as  the  imidily  fire.  Never  trust  me, 
blit  I’ll  be  at  the  bottom  o't;’  and  be  at  once 
ruthed  into  the  churchyard. 

“•  Here’s  another  unlucky  business,”  said  I, 
taking  up  Ihe  sack  and  its  contents,  and  making 
off  towards  the  other  o|ien  stile  of  the  ebnreh- 
yard. 

“  But  Ihe  smith  was  neither  blind  nor  deaf, 
and  both  saw  and  heard  us  making  our  retreat  in 
the  dark;  and  the  fellow,  seeming  to  have  be¬ 
come  more  acute  from  the  drink  he  had  taken, 
at  once  made  for  the  op|>osite  pasnge  out,  to  ent 
off  our  retreat ;  so  we  were  oblig^  to  betake 
ourselves,  with  our  charge,  to  our  old  quarters, 
St  the  back  of  the  church. 

“  ‘  Cheer  up,  old  fellow !’  said  Pattisoo,  clap- 
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ping  heartily  the  shoulder  of  our  stitT  friend  in  turn  with  tlie  gig,  which  we  should  not  now  be 
the  sack;  *  there’s  nothing  to  oppose  us  but  a  able  to  do  before  daylight;  and,  as  ro  carrying 
drunken  blacksmith  as  yet;  and  it  we  can  only  it  through  the  vilLgc,  or  up  by  the  aide  of  the 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  Wee  Watty,  we'll  up  to  water  towards  Glasgow,  on  our  backs,  that  was 
Glasgow  immediately,  all  three,  like  gentlemen.’  impossible ;  for  the  working  people  were  already 
“  1  don’t  know  whether  it  was  the  brandy,  or  stirring ;  bnides,  the  smith,  we  feared,  was  not 
whether  it  was  that  we  had  our  Mubjtct  so  pro-  /o^.  What  in  the  world  were  we  to  do? 
perly  set  beside  ns,  that  made  us  feel  so  happy  ;  There  seemed  no  other  way  but  to  try  to  escape 
out,  although  we  had  to  wait  a  good  while  under  acr^  the  t  lyde,  with  our  charge,  upon  the  ice, 
t^  church,  we  still  expected  to  come  off  ricto-  altheiigh  the  thaw  had  almost  broken  it  up ;  the 
rious.  The  morning,  however,  had  now  so  far  water  was  now  flooding  down  upon  its  surface, 
advanced,  that  we  Mgan  to  feel  uneasy,  as  we  and  the  attempt  seemed  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
continued  to  stand  in  the  nook  of  a  buttress  of  However,  w  hat  with  the  brandy  we  bad  taken, 
the  old  Govan  church,  listening  to  the  (Myde  and  what  with  our  joy  at  having  captured  our 
roaring  beneath  us,  as  the  increasing  waters  ot  prize,  we  soon  determined  to  risk  it ;  and  we 
the  thaw  cracked  and  heaved  up  the  icy  surface,  and  our  *  corpy’ forthwith  launched  upon  the 
But  we  perceived  that  the  smith  and  his  cronies  swimming  ice  of  the  Clyde, 
had  grown  tired  of  watching  for  us,  and  had  no  **  We  bad  not  gone  three  steps  before  the 
lanterns;  and,  as  there  was  not  the  least  indica-  creaking  of  the  ice  under  us,  from  bank  to  bank, 
tion  of  Wee  Watty  yet  stirring  to  assist  them,  was  positively  appalling.  Notwithstanding  thia, 
we  ^t  up  onr  quiet  friend  in  tlie  sack,  and,  splash  we  went  on, dragging  our  dead  friend  ^er 
placing  him  on  the  back  of  Pattison,  came  cau  us,  while  the  ice  gave  way  with  os  at  every  few 
tiously  out  towards  the  side  of  the  river.  steps ;  until,  missing  our  way, owing  to  the  dark- 

**  We  were  now  at  as  great  a  loss  as  ever  what  ness,  and  in  our  anxiety,  and  swerving  down- 
to  do;  for  our  charge  was  so  precious  from  all  wards  towards  the  mouth  of  KelTine,down  went 
the  dangers  we  bad  braved  for  it,  that  we  feared  Pattison  through  the  ice,  and  was  up  to  hia  neck 
to  risk  leaving  it  anywhere  until  we  should  re- '  in  a  moment. 


“  ‘  Hold  on  by  the  body,  for  mercy’s  sake !  he  trouble,  aii<l  the  hazard  we  had  run,  that  we  de- 
sbouted  out  to  me ;  and,  fortunately,  1  lield  firm  termined  to  get  out  the  gig,  and  to  return  to  Par- 
by  our  su^'rcl,  and  so  did  he,  aittiough  my  heart  tick  immediately,  for  our  valuable  deposite. 
went  thump  against  my  side,  with  the  apprehen-  VV  iihout  any  delay,  we  at  once  got  into  the  ve- 
sion,  every  moment,  of  going  down  mvself.  hide;  and,  proceeding  back,  placed  our  sack 
However,  the  dead  body  actually  saved  Ratti  and  its  contents  s  ifely  under  our  feet,  in  the  gig, 
son’s  life;  for  1  dragged  by  it,  while  he  held  on  and  went  home,  with  flying  colours,  toGlaarow. 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sack,  until  I  pulled  him  .  “  By  the  time  we  returned,  the  whole  of  our 

out :  thus,  struggling  and  splashing  over  break- 1  associates  wereassembled,aboot  oria  the  lecture 
ing  ice,  we  worked  on,  until  we  got  firm  fooling  i  room,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  sndect  we  had  ob- 
on  the  surface  of  Kelvioe:  and,  as  the  devil’s!  tained  at  last;  and,  I  confess,  i  myself  was  as 
bairns  will  have  the  devil’s  luck,  at  length  all  of  I  anxious  as  any  one  could  well  be,  to  know  who 
us,  dead  and  alive,  got,  like  Jonah,  safe  to  dry  |  it  was  that  had  been  our  companion  through  so 
land.  We  did  not  desert  our  dead  friend  until  many  troubles,  /a  came  the  body,  and  went 
we  got  him  comfortably  deposited  in  tlie  outhouse  the  sack  over  his  head,  like  the  changing  of  a 
of  an  acquaintance,  on  whom  we  could  depend,  shirt.  ‘  What  are  you  staring  at?’  said  the  qpe- 
near  the  village  of  Partick,  and  then  returned,  rator,  as  Pattison  and  I  gazed,  in  mute  astonish- 
wet  and  fatigued,  to  Glasgow.  ment,  when  the  countenance  was  exposed,  and 

“We  ought  to  have  gone  and  taken  some  rest  the  eyes  of  the  dead  man,  still  half  open,  seemed 
aAer  this  perilous  night ;  but  we  were  so  proud  to  stare  upon  u«. 

•of  our  prize,  and  so  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  “  By  heavens !’  exclaimed  Pattiaou,  who  was 
bargain  it  might  turn  out  to  he,  after  all  our  first  able  to  speak,*  it’s  Watty!* 
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“  ‘  It  it  Watty  bimseir,  by  all  that's  amazing !’ 
said  I.  *  For  mercy’s  sake,  gentlemen,  close  his 
eyes  that  he  may  not  see  ns ;  and  tie  him  to  the 
table,  or  he’ll  be  sure  to  get  up,  and  run  off.’ 

“  It  was,  indeed,  the  real  Wee  Watty  at  last ; 
who,  haring  caught  au  inflammation,  by  over¬ 
exertion  among  the  curlers,  had  died  suddenly, 
and  feH  at  last,  into  the  bands  of  those  very  doc¬ 
tors  whom  he  h^  so  often  successfully  defeated.” 

**Ha,  ha!  a  pleasant  story  enou»b,”  said  I, 
**  but  somewhat  coarse,  like  yourself  doctor.” 


“  Hold  your  tongue.  Dominie,”  said  he,  **  every 
body  is  not  lilce  you ;  and  it’s  an  excellent  story 
for  a  change ;  And  as  to  what  yon  call  coarseness, 
1  refer  you  to  so.me  of  the  first  periodicals  of  the 
day,  who - ” 

•*  Hush! — but  is  there  any  more?” 

“  Only  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  jubilee  we 
of  the  anatomy  class  held  upon  the  occasion,  nor 
the  everlasting  credit  and  fame  which  yet  attach 
to  us,  for  having,  at  last,  got  hold  of  snch  a  valu¬ 
able  subject  as  Wee  Watty.” 


This  little  Indy,  in  her  search  after  sweets,  has  con¬ 
trived  te  drop  one  of  the  pieces  of  crockery,  which  is 
shivered  into  a  hundred  pieces.  There  is  more  truth 
in  the  mirthful  application  of  the  above  phrase,  than 
the  artist  imagined  when  he  designed  it  There  are 
many  authors  of  hundreds  of  pieces,  who  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  do  with  the  paternity  of  their  productions 
than  the  young  mim  on  the  stool;  and,  being  exalted 
in  other’a  eatimation,  look  round,  like  her,  from  the 
eminence  they  have  gained — 

And  wonder  bow  the  devil  got  they  there. 

Let  na  auppoae  that  one  of  the  old  dramatists,  a  fine 
piece  of  china,  is  pet  away — $Mttd — as  many  of  the 
beet  drametiits  are.  A  young,  empty-headed  lick- 
epillle,  in  hia  aearch  after  aweeu,  rummagea  out  the  old 
poi,  and  glorying  in  the  rtchneaa  ef  the  contents,  ex- 
deisM,  te  twt  an  old  pun,  "Ehu!  jam  satis.”  After 
dipping  his  fingers  into  the  sweets,  and  daubing  him¬ 
self  all  over,  he  drops  it  belbre  the  public,  end  spreads 
its  goodness  in  a  kundred  pietu,  te  tbe  surprise  of  the 


simple,  who  stand  gaping  on  in  admiration  lest,  like 
“the  gentleman  on  the  floor.” 

Buckstone  and  Tom  Dibdin  are  each  of  them  au¬ 
thors  of  a  hundred  pieces — modern  Lopes  de  Vegas. 
The  former  steals  a  French  dinner  aervice  eiMire,  and 
merely  changes  the  names  of  the  pieces.  The  iMt 
fritters  his  strength  away  in  his  cupt,  and  it  pretty 
nearly  disAed.  Were  their  joint  pr^uctione  blended 
I  together,  they  would  not  make  a  common  delph  bowl 
fit  for  Shakt^re  to  dip  punch  out  of  with  hia  old  tin 
pot. 

Dramatic  authors  have  several  sympathies  in  ooa- 
mon  with  crockery.  Comedy  and  tragedy  would  he 
nothing  without  mug$,  and  a  good  tpemt  has  saved 
many  a  bad  play.  Saucer  eyes  are  any  thing  but  evil 
eyes  in  a  melo-drama.  Even  the  aagea  who  acribMe 
Celeste’s  awful  sublimities,  would  be  nothing  witbeut 
tumbleri — the  Wizard  Skiff  is  bul-a-iooL  l^e  aotlior 
of  Family  Jars  has  introdnced  Delpk  and  Porcelain. 
Voltaire  wrote  the  Orphan  of  China,  and  Cato  Mtyi, 
“  Plated  !  thou  reasonsat  well.” 
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OLYMPUS  PUMP; 

OR,  THE  POETIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

It  it  taid  that  poetry  it  on  the  decline,  and  that  at  I  pure  porceleui,  and  wonld  tcom  the  admiltlire  of  that 
nan  turroundt  himaelf  with  artificial  comforto,  and  bate  alloy,  which  while  it  might  render  him  more 
devotes  hit  energies  to  purposes  of  practical  utility,  useful,  would  dimmish  his  ornamental  qualities.  He 
the  sphere  of  imagination  becomes  circumscribed,  and  proudly  feels  that  he  was  intended  to  be  a  mantel 
the  wrorship  of  the  Muses  it  neglected.  We  are  some-  embellishment  to  bear  bouqdets,  not  a  mere  uteMlI 
what  disposed  to  assent  to  this  conclusion;  the  more  for  the  scullery;  and,  that  he  is  not  now  fulfilling  his 
from  having  remarlisd  the  Art  that  the  true  poetic  destiny,  arises  solely  from  the  envy  and  uncharitable- 
temperament  is  not  to  frequemly  met  with  as  it  was  ness  of  those  grots  and  malignant  spirits  with  which 
a  few  years  since,  and  that  the  outward  marks  of  the  world  abounds.  Occupied  continually  in  bis  men- 
geaim  daily  become  more  rare.  Where  the  indiea-  tal  laboratory,  fabricating  articles  which  he  finds  un¬ 
lions  no  longer  esist,  or  where  they  gradually  disap-  saleable,  and  sometimes  stimulating  his  faculties  with 
pear,  it  is  but  Air  to  conclude  that  the  thing  itself  is  1  draughts  of  Scheidam,  the  **  true  Hippocrene,”  he  slips 
perishing.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  delightful  ver-  {  from  station  to  station,  like  a  child  tumbling  down 
sifiers  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  fear  that  thoegh  stairs ;  and  now,  having  arrived  at  the  lowest  round 
they  dispAy  partial  evidences  of  inspiration  upon  of  fortune’s  ladder,  he  believes  it  was  envy  that 
paper,  the  scintil  At  ions  are  deceptive.  Their  conduct  tugged  at  his  coat  tails,  and  caused  h  A  descent,  and 
seldom  ethiAts  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  touched  that  the  human  race  are  a  vast  bond  of  conspirators, 
with  the  celeslAl  fire,  to  justify  the  public  in  regard-  There  are  no  Marcenaaes  in  these  modem  times  to 
iog  them  as  the  genuine  article.  Judging  from  the  help  those  who  will  not  help  themselves ;  no,  not 
rules  formerly  considered  absolute  upon  this  point,  it  even  a  Capel  LofTt,  to  cheer  the  Pumps  of  the  nine- 
is altogether  preposterous  for  yourhapfiy,  well-behav-  teenlh  century.  No  kindly  arm  toils  at  the  handle: 
ed,  wall-dressed,  smuothlyehaved  gentleman,  who  and  if  he  flows,  each  Pump  must  pump  for  himself, 
pays  his  debts,  and  submits  quietly  to  the  laws  framed  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Olympus  has 
for  the  government  of  the  uninspired  part  of  society,  arrived,  and  he  has  melancholy  reasons  for  believing 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  that  in  bis  instance  he  n  correct  Thus,  while  hw 
sens  of  genius,  whatever  may  be  his  merits  with  the  mind  is  clothing  its  varied  fancies  in  rich  attire,  and 
gray  goose  quill.  There  m  something  defective  about  his  exulting  spirit  is  gambolling  and  luxurmting  in  the 
him.  The  divine  ajjlatiu  has  been  denied,  and  though  clover  and  timothy  of  imagination’s  wide  domain,  or 
he  may  flap  hk  wings,  ar^l  soar  as  high  as  the  house-  drinking  Airy  champagne  and  eating  canvas-baq)t 
tops,  no  one  can  think  him  capable  of  cleaving  the  ducks  in  air-drawn  palaces,  his  outward  man  is  loo 
clouds,  and  of  staring  the  sun  out  of  countenance.  |  frequently  enduring  the  sad  reverse  of  these  unreal 
Even  if  he  were  to  do  so,  the  spectator  would  either  |  delights.  He  may  oflen  be  seen,  when  the  weather 
believe  that  his  eyes  deceived  him,  or  that  the  sue-  j  Is  cold,  leaning  hi»  bock  against  a  post  on  the  sunny 
cemful  flight  was  accidental,  and  owing  ra||ier  to  a  |  side  of  the  street;  his  hands,  for  lack  of  cein,  filling  his 
temporary  density  of  the  atmosphere  than  to  a  strength  roomy  pockets ;  his  curious  toes  peeping  out  at  crannies 
of  pinion.  to  see  the  world  ;  an  indulgence  extended  to  them  by 

The  true  poetic  temperament  of  the  old  school  is  a  few  but  the  Pump  family;  and  his  elbows  dIB  knees 
gift  as  Atal,  as  that  of  being  able  to  sing  a  good  song  following  the  example  of  his  lower  extremities.  DA- 
IS  to  a  youth  with  whom  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  treap,  deep  thought,  or  some  other  potent  cause  has 
organ  A  not  a  profession.  It  wa»— and  to  a  certain  iranspAnted  the  roses  from  the  garden  of  his  cheek  to 
extent  w— an  axiom  that  en  analogy  almost  perfect  that  no  longer  sterile  prnomolory  ,hA  nose,  while  hw 
exists  between  the  poet  and  the  dolphin.  To  exhibit  chin  shows  just  such  e  stubble,  as  would  be  invalua- 
Iheir  beautiful  hues  they  must  both  be  on  the  broad  ble  for  the  polwhing  brush  of  a  lioot-bAck. 
road  to  destruction.  We  are  fully  aware  that  it  has  j  But  luckily  the  poetic  temperament  has  its  compen- 
been  supposed  by  sceptical  spirits  that  there  was  sAne  1  sations.  When  not  too  much  depressed,  Olympus 
confusion  of  cause  and  efTect,  in  arriving  at  this  con- 1  Pump  has  a  world  of  his  own  within  hA  cranium;  a 
elusion :  that  there  was  no  moral  necessity  that  genius  |  world,  w-hich  should  be  a  model  for  that  without  a 
should  be  a  bad  citizen.  The  exwience  of  an  irresisti- 1  world,  in  which  there  A  nothing  to  do,  and  every  thing 
ble  impulse  to  break  the  shackles  of  conventionalism  ,  to  get  for  the  asking.  If  in  his  periods  of  intellectual 
was  doubted  by  the  heterodox,  who  declared  that  the  abstraction,  the  external  atmosphere  should  nip  hA 
dmposition  existed  in  most  men,  and  that  these  aberra-  frame,  the  high  price  of  cool  affects  him  not.  In  the 
lions  were  indulged  in,  portly  from  a  principle  of  imi-  palace  of  the  mind,  fuel  costs  nothing,  and  he  can 
tation,  because  certain  shining  lights  thought  proper  !  there  toast  himself  brown  free  of  expense.  Does  he 
to  render  themselves  as  conspicuous  for  their  eccen-  desire  a  tea-party  T — the  guests  are  in  his  noddle  at 
tricities  as  for  their  genius,  and  chiefly  from  the  fact !  his  call,  willing  to  stay,  or  ready  to  depart,  at  his 
that  society  expected  such  wanderings,  and  promised  j  command,  without  •'  standing  on  the  order  of  their 
them  indulgence. — But  analysis  is  mjt  our  forte,  even  going ;”  and  ihe  imagined  tables  groan  with  vAnds 
if  we  were  disposed  to  cavil  at  such  convenient  things  which  wealth  might  exhaust  itself  to  procure.  Doss 
as  lumping  generalities.  Your  inquiring  philosophers  he  require  sweet  music? — the  poetic  fancy  can  per-; 
aro  troublesome  fellows,  and  while  we  content  our-  form  an  opera,  or  manuActure  hosts  of  Frank  Johnsons 
selves  with  the  bars  fact,  let  them  seek  reruns  eag-  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  the  celestial  creatures, 
aoscere  eaumtt.  who  waltz  and  galope  in  the  spoctous  talons  of  hA 

It  is,  however,  a  satAfaction  to  know  that  the  full-  brain-pw,are  endowed  with  loveliness,  which  reality 
blooded  merino  A  not  yet  .quite  extinct.  Olympus  |  can  never  parallel. 

Pump  is  the  personification  of  the  temperament  of  With  such  advantages.  Pump,  much  as  he  grumbles, 
which  we  speak.  Had  there  been  a  little  less  of  the  .  would  not  exchange  the  coruscations  of  hA  genius, 
divine  essence  of  poesy  mingled  with  the  clay  of  whAh  flicker  and  fiare  like  the  aurora  borealis,  for  a 
which  he  A  compost,  it  would  have  been  better  for  “  whole  wilderness  of  comfort,”  if  it  were  necessary 
him.  The  crockery  of  hA  moral  constitution  would  that  he  should  entertain  dull,  plodding  thoughts,  and 
have  been  the  more  adapted  to  the  household  uses  of  make  himself  “  generally  useful.”  Can  he  not,  while 
hA  kitchen  world.  But  Pump  delights  in  being  the  be  warms  bis  fingers  at  the  fire  of  imaginatwii,  darn 
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hia  itockinp  and  patch  hia  clolhea  with  the  needle  of  **  To  felrh  youraelf  to  anrhtir  on  the  alalia.  It  ian't 
hia  wit;  waah  hia  linen  and  hia  countenance  in  the  what  the  law  c<Hisidera  pooty  behaviour, and  no  gem- 
waleia  of  Uelioon,  and,  aitting  on  the  Peak  of  Par-  man  would  be  cotched  at  it.  To  put  the  caae,  now, 
naaaua  devour  imaginary  fried  oyatera  with  Apollo  aid  would  it  bo  genteel  (or  a  man  to  aet  on  a  wup  tureen 
the  Muaeaf  at  dinner-time  ?  Luafing  on  the  ttalla  la  jiat  aa  bad  aa 

But  either  “  wool  gathering”  ia  not  very  profitaUe,  rolling  over  the  dinner-table.” 
orelae  the  envy,  of  which  Pump  complaini,  ia  stronger  **Oh,  ia  that  all?  I'm  immersed  in  poetic  coacep- 
tban  ever;  for  not  long  since,  after  much  poetic  idle-  tions ;  I’m  bolding  sweet  communion  with  my  own 
neas,  and  a  protracted  frolic,  he  was  seen  in  the  witch-  desolate  aflMiiona.  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  the  lui- 
ing  time  of  night,  sitting  on  a  stall  in  the  new  market-  uriance  of  imagination ;  sufier  me,  aa  it  were,  to  stray 
house,  (or  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  did  not  through  the  glittering  realms  of  fancy.” 
exactly  know  where  else  lodging  proportioned  to  the  “  What !  on  a  mutton  butcher's  shambles  ?  Bless 
state  of  his  fiecal  department  could  be  found. — He  you,  I  can't  think  of  it  (or  a  moment.  My  notions  ia 
spoke !  rigid,  and  if  1  was  to  find  my  own  daddy  here.  I’d 

”  How  blue!  how  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue !  rouse  him  out.  You  must  tortle  ofl;  as  foat  m  you  kin. 
not  me  myaelf,  but  the  expanse  of  ether.  stars  If  your  longue  w  asn’t  so  thick.  I'd  ray  you  must  hm^- 

wink  through  the  curtain  of  the  air,  like  a  (bnd  mother  sey;  but  moseying  is  only  to  be  done  when  a  gem- 
to  her  drowsy  child,  as  much  as  to  say  hush-a-by-baby  man’s  half  shot;  when  they're  gone  cases,  we  Charleya 
to  a  wearied  world.  In  the  moon’s  mild  rays  even  don’t  expect  'em  to  do  more  nor  tortle.” 
the  crags  of  care  like  sweet  rock-candy  shine.  Night  “Excuse  me.  I  don't  see  that  it  makes  much  difler- 
is  a  Cartbageiiiar.  Hannibal  to  sorrow,  melting  its  1  race  to  you  whether  I  am  qualified  to  mosey,  or  am 
Alpine  steeps,  whilst  buried  hope  pops  up  revived  only  ca|«ble  of  the  more  dignified  method  of  loco- 
and  cracks  its  rosy  shins.  Day  may  serve  to  light  motion,  which  you  call  to  lanle  But  don’t  disturb 
sordid  man  to  his  labonis;  it  may  he  serviceable  to  me.  The  moon  has  resuscitated  iiiy  fancy,  and  I  (eel 
let  calabashes  simI  squashes  see  bow  to  grow ;  but  the  as  if  I  would  shortly  compose  an  ode  to  Nox  and 
poetic  soul  sparkles  beneath  the  stars.  Genius  iMver  Erebus.” 

feels  its  oats  until  after  sutsset;  twilight  applies  the  “Compose  what's  owed  to  Messrs.  Nox  and  Ere- 
apanner  to  the  fireplug  of  fancy  to  give  its  bubbling  bus!  Yes.  1  thought  you  were  one  of  that  sort  what 
fountains  way;  and  midnight  lifts  the  sluices  for  the  makes  compositioiM  when  they  owe  anything.  Precioos 
cataracts  of  the  heart,  and  cries  “  Pass  on  the  water!”  little  Nox  and  Erebus  will  get  out  of  you.  But  come, 
Yos,  and  economically  considered,  night  is  this  world's  hop  the  twig !”  S«  saying,  the  relentless  guardian  of 
Spanish  cloak;  for  no  matter  how  dilapidated  or  fes-  the  night  seued  the  haplem  Pump  by  the  collar,  and 
tooned  one's  apparel  may  be,  the  loops  and  windows  began  to  remove  him. 

cannot  be  discovered,  and  we  look  aa  elegant  and  as  “  Now,  dan't— don’t  be  gross  and  muscular.  I’m  an 
beautiful  as  get  out.  Ah!”  continued  Pump,  aa  be  oppressed  man,  with  no  friend  but  my  coat,  and  both 
gracefully  reclined  upon  the  stall.  “  it's  really  astonish-  my  coat  and  myaelf  are  remarkable  for  fragility  of 
ing  how  rich  1  am  in  the  idea  line  to-night.  But  it’s  constitution.  We  are  free  souls,  vibrating  in  the 
no  use.  I’ve  got  no  pencil — not  even  a  piece  of  chalk  brrath  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  and  by  long 
to  write  ’em  on  my  hat  for  my  next  poem.  It's  a  great  I  companionship,  our  sympathies  are  so  perfect  that  if 
pity  ideas  aie  so  much  of  the  soap-bubble  order,  that 
you  can’t  tie  ’em  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  like  a 
half  peck  of  potatoes,  or  string  'em  on  a  stick  like  cat¬ 
fish.  I  often  have  the  most  beautiful  notions  scam¬ 
pering  through  my  head  with  the  grace,  but  alas !  the 
swiftness  too  of  kittens— especially  just  before  I  get 
asleep— but  they're  all  lost  for  want  of  a  trap ;  an 
intellectual  figgery  four.  I  wish  we  could  find  out  the 
way  of  sprinkling  salt  on  their  tails,  and  make  ’em 
wait  till  we  want  to  use  ’em.  Why  can’t  some  of  the 
meaner  souls  invent  an  idea  catcher  for  the  use  of 
genius?  I’m  sure  they’d  find  it  profitable,  for  I  “  1  don’t  want  to  play  shinney  with  you,  no  how— 
wouldn’t  mind  owing  a  man  twenty  dollars  for  one  why  don’t  you  go  home  f” 

myself— oh,  for  an  idea  catcher!”  “The  brandy  bottle  is  empty;  the  bill  unpaid; 

Owen  Glendower  failed  in  calling  up  spirits,  but  landlords  are  vulgar  realities — mere  matters  of  fact — 
the  eloquence  of  Pump  was  more  efficacious.  In  the  and  very  apt  to  vituperate.” 

heavy  shadow  of  a  neighbouring  pile  of  goods  a  dark  “  Well,  it’s  easy  enough  to  work,  get  iiKiney,  fill  the 
mass  appeared  to  detach  itself,  as  if  a  portion  of  the  bottle,  and  pay  the  gemman  what  you  owes  him.” 
gloom  had  suddenly  become  animated.  It  stepped  “  I  tell  t  ou  again  you  can’t  understand  the  poetic 
forth  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  mysteriously  wrapped  soul.  It  cannot  endure  the  scorn  and  contumelies  of 
up,  whose  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  with  a  sinister  the  earthly.  It  cannot  submit  to  toil  under  a  task- 
aspect,  as  he  advanced  upon  the  poet.  Pump  stared  roaster,  and  when  weaving  silver  tissues  of  romance, 
in  silence — he  felt  like  an  idea,  and  as  if  the  catcher  be  told  to  jump  about  spry  and  'tend  the  shop.  Nor 
were  close  at  hand,  ready  to  pounce  upon  it  “Catch-  when  it  meets  congenial  Spirits  can  it  leave  the  festive 
ing  the  idea”  for  once  seemed  a  disagreeable  opera-  board,  because  the  doer  is  to  be  locked  at  ten  o’clock, 
tion.  The  parties  confronted  each  other  for  a  time  and  there  isn’t  any  dead  latch  to  it  The  delicate 
without  saying  a  word.  A  cloud  hurrying  across  the  excesses,  into  which  it  leads  us,  to  repair  the  exhaus- 
moon  lent  additional  terror  to  the  scene,  and  the  un-  tion  of  hard  thougl^  compel  us  to  sojourn  long  in  bed, 
known,  to  Pump’s  astonished  vision,  appeared  to  swell  and  even  that  is  r^ister^  by  fip  and  levy  boobies  aa 
to  a  supernatural  sixe.  The  stranger,  at  last,  waved  a  sin.  At  the  present  moment  I  am  falling  a  victim 
his  arm,  hemmed  thrice,  and  in  the  deep,  decisive  to  these  manifold  oppressions  of  the  unintellectual.” 

tones  of  one  used  to  command,  said  :  “  Under  the  circumstances,  then,  what  do  you  my 

“It’s  not  a  new  caae — it’s  been  decided  frequent,  to  being  tuck  upT’ 

It’s  clearly  agin  the  ordination  made  and  provided,  “  Is  it  opiional  I” 

and  it’s  likewise  agin  the  aci” —  “I  don’t  know;  but  it’s  fineable.and  that’s  as  good.” 

“  Ah  me !  what  act  T’  ejaculated  the  astonished  “  Then  I  decline  the  honour.” 

Pomp.  “  No  you  don’L  1  only  axed  out  of  mannen.  You 


you  pull  hard  you’ll  produce  a  pair  of  catastrophes — 
while  you  tear  ilie  one,  you’ll  discorobobberate  the 
nerves  of  the  other.” 

“  Well,  I'm  be  blamed  ;”  said  the  Charley,  recoil¬ 
ing,  “  did  you  ever  hear  the  likes  of  that  ?  Why,  aunty, 
a’n’t  you  a  noncompusser  T’ 

“  I’m  a  poet,  and  it’s  my  fate  not  to  be  understood 
either  by  the  world  in  general,  or  by  Charleya  in  par¬ 
ticular.  The  world  knocks  us  down,  and  the  Charleya 
take  us  up.  Between  the  two,  we  are  knocked  about 
like  a  bell,  until  we  become  unravelled  and  perish.” 
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moat  riM  ap,  William  Riley,  and  coma  alnog  witk  me, 
aa  the  aong  aaya.” 

“  I  auppoae  I  muat,  whether  I  like  the  figure  or  not. 
Alack,  and  alaa  for  the  poetic  temperament!  Muat 
the  iEolian  harp  of  geniua  be  ao  ludely  awept  by  a 
Charley— must  that  harp,  aa  1  may  aay,  play  mere 


banjo  jiga,  when  it  should  only  respond  in  Lydian 
measures  to  the  southern  breeses  of  palpitating  inm- 
ginahonT  To  what  base  uses” — 

**  Hurra!  Keep  a  toddling— pull  fiwt  for  the  walch- 
usr 

[EaSMat. 


TO  A  NAMELESS  ONE. 
■  r  HES.  rEUttNU. 


I  hare  wander'd  where  the  woodbm 
Its  choicest  perfume  throwa. 

Where  the  jeaaamiae  mingled  sweetly 
Its  fragrance  with  the  rose ; 

Where  oak  and  elm,  entwining 
Their  graceful  (oliage,  made 
la  noon^lay's  cloudless  shining, 

A  kind  and  welcome  shade. 


1  have  wander’d  where  the  ri'er 
lu  wild  meander  takes. 

By  brooks  which  murmur  ever. 

By  bright  and  sunny  lakes  ; 

Where  nature's  softest  breathing, 

The  melody  of  love. 

Sounds  sweet  amid  the  wreathing 
Of  branehes  high  above. 

1  have  wander’d  ^ent,  lonely. 
Among  these  aceoes  of  joy ; 
for  one  dear  olqeet  only 

Could  then  my  thoughts  employ : 
And  separated  from  thee, 

Creatkm’s  brightest  beam 
fell  cheerless  cold  upon  me. 

As  the  glaring  meteor's  gleam- 

The  woodbine  soAly  twining 
Its  lithe  limbs  with  the  rose ; 

The  sonny  fountain  shining. 

Which  oak  and  elm  inclose ; 

The  merry  songsters  singing 
Their  notes  of  love  and  bliss ; 

The  gentle  streamlet  winning 
The  way  where  flow’rels  kiss. 

The  river's  wild  meander; 

The  cool  transparent  lake. 

Where  fleecy  clouds  that  wander 
Their  foir  impression  make : 

One  moment  could  iwt  sever 
Thine  image  from  my  breast ; 

My  spirit,  dove-like,  ever 
Would  seek  its  native  rest 

I  have  stray'd  o’er  barren  mountains. 
Where  nature  had  denied 
Clear  rills,  or  gushing  fountains. 

Or  lofly  forests'  pride ; 

I  folt  net  sad  or  weary — 

For,  loved  one,  thou  wart  nigh. 
And  prospects  dark  and  dreary 
Grew  bright  beneath  thine  eye. 

Yea,  sorrow’s  brow  is  calm,  love, 
Lem  sad  afflictioa's  tsar/ 

When,  like  a  holy  balm,  we  feel 
A  kindred  spirit  near. 

And  while  with  rapid  pinion 
Time  wings  his  noiselsm  way, 
Aftetioo’s  sweet  domiaioa 
Khali  blam  each  happy  day. 

A 


The  following  boantifiil  stanxm  ware  written  and 
published  by  Mia.  Norton,  beibre  the  withering  Might 
of  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  her  own  fair  feme.  Bntfbr 
the  confomion  of  guilt  which  they  eoniain,  we  might 
believe  them  a  prophetic  ootpourmg  of  her  spirit — a 
|ively  forecast  of  t^  evil  which  wm  to  come  upan, 
her ;  and  innocent,  although  wo  believe  her  to  be. 
they  speak  but  too  truly  the  feelings  which  muH  now 
be  here.  There  is  a  painful  reality  in  the  aantuaent 
meribed  to  the  mother  separated  from  her  child,  which 
she  hm  already  binerly  eiparienced,  and  while  life 
lasts,  that  senumant  will  net  abate  its  force,  for  it  is 
one  that  change  cannot  alloviale,  nor  time  assuage. 

THE  PICTURE. 

Wearily,  wearily  slnmheis  she. 

While  the  morning  riam  bright  and  glad ; 

And  tliey  dare  not  break  that  heavy  sleep. 

Far  her  waking  hoars  are  always  sad. 

But  in  her  sleep  she  smiles,  for  lo !  ' 

A  vision  staiids  beside  her  there, 

A  littls  face  she  knows  full  well. 

With  bright  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

With  bright  Uoe  sym  and  golden  hair. 

Whereon  the  sunbeams  glitlering  lie  j 
Bidding  good  morrow  to  the  ear. 

And  bringing  gladnem  m  the  eye. 

And  still,  through  long  and  changeful  years 
That  vision  to  her  rmt  shall  come ; 

Nor  alter  from  the  laughing  child 
She  UA  in  her  unhappy  hooM. 

She  surts — and  wakes— and  turns  away 
From  the  blue  light  and  glorious  sun, 

Aa  memory  flashes  on  her  minil 
The  de^  that  cannot  be  undone. 

Wild  lovs,  which  sinfiilly  avowed. 

Hath  made  the  misery  of  both ; 

And  vows  which  mock^  the  ofleiided  God 
Who  registered  her  earlier  oath. 

But  she  kad  wrongs— her  heart  hath  felt 
The  bitter  wound  of  taunting  words ; 

And  she  strives  to  think  them  over  now _ 

While  merrily  chirp  the  morning  birds. 

Alas !  those  cruel  tones  end  lopks 
On  which  her  conecience  vainly  built! 

Her  memory  cannot  cell  them  back. 

To  make  excusea  fer  her  guilt. 

But  ever  in  their  stead  the  heart 
The  prayer  that  won  her  yoothful  heart ; 

And  her  saoiher's  low  voice  teachm  her 
To  act  the  wile  and  motber’a  pert 
Oh!  holy  dreeme— oh  !  happy  daya,  < 

When  wn  was  fer,  and  guilt  and  ahame— 

When  the  calm  evening  clmad  in  prayer. 

And  gladnem  with  the  moraiag  came. 

It  eomei  no  more.  The  haunting  Ihoughta 
Of  thoae  bright  daya  are  roend  her  now ; 

While  all  that  tecs  a  glednaaa,  brings 

A  darker  shadow  to  her  brow.  ) 

And  ha,  the  father  of  her  child— . 

,  That  child  of  mother's  love  bereA— 

Oh,  weigh  year  wwmge  raeh,  angry  hem^ 

She  twns— wkI  weepe  fer  him  ehe  10, 
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THE  SORCERESS: 


OR,  THE  ITALfAt 

YIm  f«ctni«.gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  ia  well 
known  aa  one  of  the  fineat  beyond  ihe  Alpa.  But  in 
the  private  apartmenia  of  Ihe  palace  are  aoma  per- 
Ibmancca,  which,  whether  to  eacape  the  eye  of  F rench 
pillage,  or  from  the  aomewhat  jealoua  apirit  of  Italian 
cennoiaaeorahip.  are  kept  almoal  aaer^ly  from  the 
pnbiie  eye.  CirrunHlaaeeo  gave  me  aome  opportuni- 
aiee  ef  penetrating  thoae  Bluaheerd  ehambera,  and  I 
veae  rewiuded  better  than  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  by 
aha  diaeoTery  ef  aoaae  of  the  laoet  exquiaiie  workt  el 
aha  nMiee  peneil.  Bat  among  them  waa  ana  which 
had  a  higher  intereat  than  lie  aaera  heaaty  ef  exeeu- 
alaa.  The  view  of  thia  pictoie  lay  audar  an  ultra, 
pnhihitjon,  for  it  waa  eaeloaed  in  a  aoik)  bronae  cane, 
for  wbieh  Ihe  key  waa  la  he  aooght  thnwgh  aa  leng  a 
fla  of  coart  gtMrdiaaa,  aa  if  it  had  eaatained  the 
jeoreia  of  the  crown. 

Italy  ie,  like  the  ApaaileV  chaiactaio  of  the  Athe- 
niana,  to  apeak  in  the  gentleat  terma,  “too  aupenii. 
liona and  the  name  wbieh  the  picture  baa  aomehow 
or  other  obtained  among  the  people,  may  account  for 
the  extreme  reluctance  arifo  which  it  ia  thowa  The 
'‘SorceroH”  ie  a  form idahie  appeilaiioa  in  any  land  of 
the  Continent  Bat  ia  Italy,  it  invoWaa  foara  and 
horrora,  of  which  it  would  be  eqnally  dangerous  to 
tempt  the  reviTal,  or  ridicule  the  folly.  The  original 
of  the  pictare  w«  nimaeatiwiahly  an  extraordinary 
peraonage ;  and  it  would  be  an  herculean  taak  to  divcKi 
the  multioide.ar  perhapa  many  of  their  auperiotB.  even 
of  thia  hour,  of  the  imprewioo  that  the  fame  and  final 
socceaa  of  thia  peraonage  were  eeanectod  with  aida 
from  aourcea,  whoae  aeme  aianiea  baaaan  nature. — 
The  picture,  however,  may  yet  be  ahown  to  airangcra 
by  the  operation  of  that  api^  which  acted  ia  my  own 
inatanea  <bat  nmfic,  at  leaal  w  powerful  ae  aay  that 
ever  obeyed  the  calla  ef  modem  aoctamaary — iliai 
little  glittering  udiamaa,  which,  emergiag  from  the 
Englhhman’a  pocket,  no  aaeaer  loacbee  the  foreigner'i 
bend,  then  he  feela  an  inaiant  impnmibiliiy  of  keeping 
any  aecret  whatever ;  and,  even  before  “  Open,  Sea- 
aame !”  can  be  prononnced,  expanda  tbe  inmoat  re. 
ceaaea  of  hia  houaeboM  and  hia  aonl. 

Tbe  pictare  ia  certainly  a  very  noMe  one.  Italy 
acartely  auppliet  a  more  atriking  example  of  that 
power  of  portraitnra  which  once  made  the  Italian 
acbool  pre.eminent  in  thia  admirable  provinre  ef  the 
art.  The  countenance  livco.  The  character  livea  in 
the  countenance.  Without  the  alighleat  iaboot  fur 
•fleet,  without  contortieo.  without  atudy  of  action, 
feature,  or  atiitade;  in  abort,  without  t^t  profound 
and  periloue  delermisatioo  to  enrapture,  which  makee 
all  French  portraile  the  lac-ainile  of  tome  figurante  of 
the  opera,  or  aolemn  hero  of  tbe  Frmems;  or  that 
heavy  liomelinem  which  moJiea  the  ntgjority  of  Cng- 
liah  at  tranquil  aa  ao  many  pla»t«r-caata  i  %  woman  ia 
before  ua,  ea  we  might  have  aeon  her  in  the  pride  of 
geniua  and  baauty— with  a  alight  touchof  ttmauBicre, 
or  perhapa  mlhar  the  bold^-bai  alill  th*  magnifirpnt 
Italian,  aaeh  aa  the  land  mmaiimm  aanda  foaib.  la  vin¬ 
dicate  her  foiae  for  ftmale  kweliaeua  amoag  Ibe  thou- 
eandr  and  ten  thaueandeef  fopeehamUrteaied.  ahmpi. 
and  *— r—  vp  which  Italy  ahoundi, 

perfaapr  mom  diM  other  ragam  af  eawh  hai  aalgh- 
hour,  Afriaa,  eramaly  ixf  igfod 

Tot  aome  dayt  after  I  had  leen  thia  cA^-ifwMtrc,  I 
vraa  fall  of  Ihe  lapic,  vrhiah  happaaod  m  ha  a  hartn- 
lem  one*  mil  wm  whally  aaaoag  my  awnoaunitymen. 
But  to  obtain  any  thiag  Mm  abmidaiino  an  the  tub- 
jact,  I  mon  Iband  hepelam.  Vaw  had  heard  of  it; 
fower,  of  courm,  had  aaew  il;  aad  naae,  whatever 
foeir  earioeity,  eoald  extract  aiiy  thing  fWm  the  old 
Cieaiom  of  the  paiaoa,  hat  foal  fo«  whole  aflhip  war 
«  pmdigias  wmai  e  mmm  af  MMe:  *  * 


C0S8PTRA  TORS. 

whiipar  or  a  forog  might  put  all  paitim  ia  the  baada 
of  iha  police.  Unhappy  newa  lor  him  and  all  tMher 
Ciceroni,  if  a  ahrug  could  endanger  hia  libarty,  for  it 
ia  the  only  empfoymant  of  tbeir  (heuhiera  through  life! 
But  let  no  man  despair  who  levee  aiata  aei  reia  in 
Italy.  There  ia  elwaya  to  he  found,  evaa  in  tbe  very 
crashing  of  those  jaws  with  which  the  Auairian  wolf 
or  the  Kuwian  bear  mastiralea  iba  infant  aperulationt 
of  the  imaginative  of  F.urope,  some  panting  champion 
of  celloquiai  confidaoce,  team  dapeaitery  of  the  lacta 
of  tbe  priaun-bouae,  aame  gey  or  grave  iaterpreter  of 
thoae  hieieglyphim  w4irh  am  written  oa  iba  loraba  of 
the  dead,  er  tbe  dangeuM  of  fottored  mbiaeta;  who 
is  only  longing  m  bo  dtaburthenod  of  thia  tale,  and 
who,  over  a  cup  of  c^iflee.  or  a  glaaa  ef  Maraschino, 
divulges  hittanen,  which,  dropped  into  aay  mra  but 
English,  would  eeoaign  Ibe  voluble  remmun  irani  to 
touch  hia  guitar  in  the  calls  of  Laybech  for  life,  or 
carry  hia  bod  and  pick-axe  in  tbe  fortillcationa  of  Odes¬ 
sa,  until  they  are  required  to  inhume  hia  own  lueklaaa 
mortality. 

One  evening,  at  a  large  party,  in  which  an  Italian 
marchioneaa,  luoliahVnough  to  emulate  the  moat  fuulitb 
of  all  our  cuatuma,  crowded  about  a  thousand  wall- 
drataed  and  unfortunate  psopla  into  apartroeeit.  largo 
and  handsome,  it  ia  true,  but  still,  on  a  hot  Italian 
evening,  giving  the  ttmngeet  conceivable  reaamblance 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta ;  half  carbonixrd  with 
the  heat,  tired  to  death  with  ahortive  aitcmpis  to  find 
or  ir.akecouveraatioii;  for  which  a  eowvcraaxione  it  of 
all  earthly  oonirivanrea  the  most  meepable;  and,  if  I 
muit  stoop  to  hnmbler  maiicri — halfstarved,  for  at 
foreign  amreea  all  the  food  ia  so  strictly  intelleetual, 
that  a  biacuit  and  a  gfom  of  lemcnade  ia  a  piece  of 
profusion,  and  even  the  '*eup  of  cold  water”  rise* 
into  the  rank  of  a  gennine  act  of  hiwpiiolity — I  had 
worked  my  way  out  of  the  vortex  of  Counts  and 
Counieaaea,  with  and  without  mamtaehea,  into  the 
only  quiet  comer  of  iho  hngo  haaol.  a  bllla  dismantled 
room,  from  which  I  oaafo  jnai  am  Iho  gardea  and  par¬ 
tially  catch  ibo  braos*.  Bat  1  waa  nai  Iha  only  can¬ 
didate  for  aolitude.  I  foaad  alrandy  ptaaied  there  an 
old  officer  of  the  rowrt.  who,  alter  having  paid  hia 
oheimnees  to  the  amreham  ia  iha  shape  af  htteg  half 
siiflbcated,  had  fled  lav  hmafo  to  iha  liiila  cool  cham- 
berj  and  waa  now  hanging  out  of  the  cammont  to 
aeixe  on  all  the  vitality  that  wm  to  ha  extraciod  from 
the  last  lingering  air  ^  a  aoliry  twilight.  On  i bo  ta¬ 
ble  lay  a  vuluma  af  drawioga,  meicbed  with  aanaider- 
aUafitfee;  hot  what  ilrmck  nia  peculiarly  iu  thorn 
was  that  they  had  Ike  poitrak  of  the  "Soroeraaa''  promi¬ 
nent  in  all  their  giottpes,  and  were  evklcnily  coneimct- 
ed  with  some  reference  to  her  history-  1  ho  old  officer 
and  1  gradually  foU  into  communication;  and  one  of 
my  inquiriee  waa,  whether  the  draw  inga  were  imagiit- 
ary  or  auihaniic.  I  found  my  companion  a  man  of 
taste  and  of  the  world ;  he  had  aeea  a  goad  deal  of 
that  periloua  tervice  to  which  Napoleon  compelled  the 
Italian  chivalry.  Half »dexen  ordert  and  m  many 
wounds  reminded  him  and  the  world  that  h«  had  done 
and  suflerod  at  Jena,  Auaterliia,  and  Meaeow.  Re¬ 
turning  in  command  ef  a  divition,  aariaffed  with  mart  has 
and  maaaacrea,  a  litita  atrieken  in  years,  and  parfoeily 
saturated  with  fo«  gfory  of  foathtm  and  algnilloiics, 
the  general  had  bung  up  hia  banner  in  hia  native 
state,  and  now  awfoyad  ona  af  foam  qatat  dapeudan- 
ciet  on  the  aovoroigu.  wbaoh  in  fo«  omiinaaial  courts 
give  the  dignity  af  affim  vtitkanl  fon  lianMa  of  rt- 
sponsibiliiy. 

I  had  pounced  upon  foa  right  man  at  laak  fThase 
drawings,"  said  ha,  “fo*  fowaaani  dafWeaatm  of  w  hick 
you  hava  iha  kindnom  to  *00x10011,  am  mmo.  They 
word  Iho  work  of  fop  wfotto  wtmm  I  totumodfiaat-ai^ 


IhM  th«  Rmitn  campaign.  During  lit  motithi  of 
rbcttaaiima  and  all  other  lortam,  I  ammed  myieli 
wifh  nakmg  a  few  iketchea  founded  on  all  that  1  could 
loam  of  tho  myeierjr  of  the  portrait.  The  mjratery,  I 
atill  call  it,  f>r  the  chief  rircamsiancei  of  the  tramac- 
tion  were  wrapt  in  iilen<-e,  partly  from  the  reigning 
family'i  relucfatice  to  have  the  matter  talked  of;  parv- 
ly  from  the  wish  of  the  principal  benelf  that  her  ele- 
Tation  in  lociety  should  not  he  attributed  to  means 
hazardous  to  her  fame  among  the  pteople ;  and  partly 
from  the  public  disturbances  of  a  time  in  which  the 
fhte  of  Europe  was  in  the  balance,  and  in  every  coun¬ 
try  the  great  were  beginning  to  dread  the  inroada  of 
the  multiiude.'’ 

The  drawings  were  each  illastrative  of  some  peca- 
bar  period  of  the  story  of  this  singular  personage.  And 
aa  the  general  took  them  up  succeesivaly,  he  explained 
Iheir  porport,  sometimes  by  simple  referertce  to  the 
•vents,  aometiiiMa  by  giving  it  in  that  species  of  half 


this  day,  be  had  been  placed  in  the  church  for  fte 
express  purpose  of  murder.  The  Prince  had  jaat 
rearhrd  his  seat,  within  a  few  foet  of  the  assamia, 
when  a  forro.dresaed  aa  a  Dominican  friar,  pasaed  him 
hastily,  muttering  some  words,  of  which  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  nothing  in  the  general  hum  of  the  crowd  bet 
‘Beware !’  This  warning  was  nut  enough  to  retard  a 
man  of  courage  from  sitting  down  when  he  was  tired. 
The  Prince  advanced  to  his  seat,  and  remained  there 
daring  (he  ceremony.  At  ita  cluae,  a  sadden  tumult 
behind  him  was  foilowad  by  a  mortal  cry,  aud  thu 
Count  Santa  Valle,  one  of  the  uflicers  of  bia  stafl*,  fell 
dying  at  his  feet.  Of  course  the  tumult  was  prodigioea. 
Conjectures  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  idle} 
until  the  Count  recovered  hit  speech  safliciently  to 
say  that,  in  the  act  of  throwing  himself  forward  le 
save  the  Priitcc  from  a  dagger  which  he  saw  draw* 
against  him,  he  had  rcecivtd  the  deadly  blow.  Of 
the  giver  of  the  blow  he  could  tell  nothing,  but  froea 


dramaiio  rharaeter  and  iraproviaed  dialague  which  ii 
■n  iiiatmctive  Italian  talent,  and  which  ia  at  once  to 
graphic  and  so  imvel  to  strangers. 

*1^  first  sketch  was  a  fine  broad  repreaeniation  of 
the  principal  churth  of  Modena.  An  altar  decorated 
for  high  mass  Wood  in  the  centre.  The  scene  wound 
•way  in  ranges  of  eloHiered  pillars,  behind  one  of 
vshieh  a  figure  was  half  seen,  mnffled  in  a  cloak  — 
The  pmch  of  the  cathedral  was  filled  with  the  mitred 
and  robed  clergy,  receiving  the  Duke. 

**  This  was  the  crisis  of  the  prince  and  hia  people,” 
aaid  my  interpreter,  lie  liad  received  undoubted  in- 
fisrmation  that  lllummatism,  then  prevalent  in  Ger- 
iMtny,  and  ravelntionary  wherever  it  prevailed,  was 
fhvoured  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Duchy  Hia  was 
a  gelhini,  intalligem,  and  honourable  mind,  and  it  is 
fha  aerioi  thooght  of  such  mimls  oftener  to  despise 
ohecure  danger  than  togoard  against  it.  He  had,  too, 
an  additional  obstacle,  in  hia  being  somewhat  of  on 
Illumine  himaelf  Ardent,  certainly,  in  moat  things, 
remarkably  fond  of  the  secrets  of  science,  arid  perhaps, 
too,  viaionary  in  the  pursuit  of  its  imaginations,  his 
was  net  the  temper  for  times  that  dealt  so  much  in  the 
realities  of  rebellion.  I  knew  him  intimately,  and 
onea  veniored  to  hint  that,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  age 
of  iho  olchymism,  he  would  have  spent  his  days  and 
•ighia  in  hunting  for  tho  philaaopher's  stone.  '  And 
what  noMer  amplayment  of  days  and  nights  could 
thare  bef  was  his  answer;  ‘what  higher  honour  (ban 
that  of  mastering  the  powers  of  nature,  to  become  (he 
!  wonder  of  (ho  living  generation,  and  the  benefactor 
•f  all  ihai  ara  to  follow  P  1  was,  of  course,  silent 
tbofieeforth.  But  the  mystery,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Bshmihr,  awl  perhepaovonof  WeWiaupt,  was  a  harm- 
low  juggle,  hereiiie  a  different  end  rather  darker  bnai- 
na«  when  it  foH  into  the  hands  of  oor  Italian  props- 
gwidisto.  Our  rmiional  vanity  perpetually  reminds  ua 
that,  aa  we  treed  the  soil  of  empire,  wa  are  the  na- 
taiel  inherilort  af  the  universal  setptre.  Our  na- 
tiswal  ignorance  fbrgeta  that  we  are  northern  bar- 
harmns.” 

AgaiiM  ihia  sweeping  aentmee  I  protaated,  and  pro- 1 
■Mnced  a  sort  of  palliative,  from  the  known  charaatar 
•f  Itaftau  geniua  Bui  the  general  had  mada  up  bit 
mind.  j 

‘*You  speak  with  the  generoeity  of  yunr  great 
eoHry,**  said  he  **  But  rehr  upon  h,  that  the  true 
tart  of  national  greatness  is  (he  faculty  af  wtnnmg  and 
wearing  freedem.  Let  truth  be  (old  in  all  things. — 
Tarter  lehben.  Greek  ranaways,  Norman  aavsgat,  a 
■nwre  of  ell  siTHige  pepnlatiorM — filtered  throogh 
amne  alight  rtrainen  of  traditional  taste,  a  lovely  cli- 
■ata,  and  the  mfleence  of  elateic  memorials  in  every 
MB,  vaMey,  eity,  and  shore — ihoae  were  our  parent¬ 
age,  and  we  keep  the  likenem  in  every  foetoie,  mel, 
and  body,  at  this  moment.  But  to  the  portfolio.’' 

He  peintod  eat  the  fignta  of  tho  smairia.  ^There,” 
•aid  he,  “  was  one  of  our  political  regaoeratoft.  On 


the  fragment  of  a  Dominican's  cowl,  which  bo  toreoff' 
aa  he  foil.  The  wound  was  truly  det<-nbed>  ii  was 
deadly.  Tlie  Count  expired  that  night.  Large  rw 
wards  were  ulTered  for  (he  discovery  of  the  murderer. 
All  the  Diiminican  convents  were  seaiched,  through  a 
circuit  of  miles,  and  all  in  vain ;  the  only  approach  to 
discovery  waa  laads  about  (an  days  afterwards,  wbeu 
a  dagger,  wrapped  in  a  paper,  was  thrown  into  iha 
balcony  of  the  Duke'a  b^chamher.  The  paper  Oow 
tained  these  words ;  *  Toa  seek  for  the  harid  that  put 
Santa  Valle  to  death.  You  seek  in  the  Dominica* 
convents  Seek  in  your  own  palace !  He  died  justly. 
He  died  by  this  harid,  and  by  this  dagger.’  The  1^ 
ter  and  the  dagger  were  alike  inscribed,  ‘CarmolinL’  ” 
The  next  suttject  was  a  beautiful  sketch  of  (be 
palace  gardene.  They  were  prepared  for  a  magniff- 
cent  fete.  Orchestras  with  coloured  lights,  and  the 
profuse  ornaiiMnu  of  the  lialian  pageants,  were  see* 
planted  at  various  distances  through  the  aibon.  Pis*, 
works  were  throwing  rainbow  lights  on  (be  flower- 
beds,  the  statues,  ai>d  the  fountains,  in  the  remoter 
view,  the  palace  was  in  iu  full  pomp,  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated,  and  exhibiiing,  in  the  rich  |ierspeciiva  of  its 
marble  and  gilded  saluona,  a  crowd  of  the  uaiivo  uu 
hies,  promenading,  banqueiing,  aad  dancing.  Two 
leading  figures  near  the  eye,  were  a  female  and  a 
gallant  masquer,  in  the  dross  of  a  miiMtral  ;  his  lute 
evidently  just  dropped  on  tho  ground,  and  hia  hand 
pointing  to  a  puir  of  prancing  horses  in  ibo  shade  of 
the  grave.  Hia  geaturs  was  one  of  (be  toast  ardeat 
entreaty,  and  tha  expraation  of  his  countanaitce,  fraea 
which  the  mask  had  fallen  efl^  that  of  (ha  tooal  glow¬ 
ing  poaaien.  'The  lady’a  glanco  at  Uka  palaea  wee 
much  more  that  of  being  follawad,  than  of  roioetaaoe 
to  fly ;  and  it  aaight  be  easily  conjaciurad  that  the 
gantla  violenc*  of  tha  lover  was  fuHy  aaceadad  by  tb* 
inclrnations  of  tha  fair  oim. 

"  Thia,"  said  the  genaral,  “  depicts  ana  of  tho  OMOI 
singular  circumstances  of  the  Prince’s  biaiory.  and  out 
of  which  I  happened  to  be  an  eye-wiinaao.  The  ■■*. 
riages  of  soveraigM  art,  as  ws  all  know,  aaldoea  awl- 
ters  of  the  heart.  The  politics  of  tha  Doeby  had  lam 
pointed  to  an  alliaoca  with  tho  hooaa  of  Savoy.  Anae 
deoa  waa  powerful,  rich,  and  held  the  keyeef  tho  Alps 
in  hie  hand.  The  Modeneee.  exposed  oa  one  sidu  to 
Austria,  and  on  the  othor  to  Ftonco.M^uirad  a  aaiivu 
protector.  The  negocialkm  began,  wao  apeo^ 
brought  to  a  conclaeioo.  and  tha  Pnnoeas.a  sfaawy,  bat 
stem-looking  figure,  waa  weeived  with  dsse  hoooiu  bf 
tha  Court.  Still  all  was  not  well.  While  the  pea  pa 
rairana  ware  making  for  the  nuptials.  rueBoors  was* 
heard  that  neither  party  moch  cared  if  the  ether  had 
gone  on  a  voyage  to  the  aatipedee.  It  wae  evea  aaidt 
that  the  Duke  had  some  eneeay  reeoUectiuaa  el  a  fou 
mer  flaaie,  and  that  the  Princeae  bad  awdo  a  tM 
mere  d'Minci  d'ucovery  of  the  Mate  of  her  fealii^ 
•iace  her  errival.  But  maliera  of  tbie  kind  moat  not 
be  suffered  to  disturb  marriagee  of  aute,  uiid  the  pito 
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parativM  were  or.ly  urged  on  the  fetter.  The  bridal 
day  at  length  rame.  All  waa  pomp  and  gaiety.  I 
wrat  then  a  page  in  the  Ducal  lervice.  Proud  of  my 
first  aiguilleites  and  sword,  I  was  just  in  the  frame  to 
look  upon  all  the  world  with  delight  Yet,  even  at  the 
magnificent  table  to  which  the  Prince  led  his  future 
bride,  1  could  see  that  all  was  not  raptare.  The  open 
countenance  of  the  Duke  was  clouded ;  the  handsome, 
yet  rather  Juno-like  features  of  the  Princess  were  al¬ 
most  cold.  But  those  are  no  miracles  within  palace 
'walls  All  went  on  undisturbed,  and  the  marriage 
waa  to  Ite  solemnized  by  the  Papal  nuncio  at  night. 
It  waa  piet  eded  by  a  masked  ball.  All  the  noble 
birth  of  the  Duchy,  with  many  of  the  Piedmontese 
visiters,  made  it  brilliant. 

“  After  dancing  till  1  was  weary  even  of  the  bril¬ 
liancy,  1  strolled  into  the  garden,  as  now,  te  breathe  a 
little  longer.  There,  lounging  on  one  of  the  seats,  and 
half  sinking  into  sleep  Irom  the  drowsy  sweetness  of 
every  thing  round  me,  I  heard  a  voice  of  such  remark¬ 
able  elegance,  accompanied  by  some  instrument 
touched  with  equsl  taste,  that  I  at  first  conceived  it  to 
be  one  of  those  fairy  performances  which  haunt 
dreams.  But  a  rustling  through  the  branches  behind 
me  soon  proved  that  I  wu  still  in  the  waking  world ; 
and  I  heard,  what  waa  to  roe,  in  those  days,  a  novelty, 
a  regular  declaration  of  love.  Doubtful  whether  I 
ought  to  listen,  1  left  the  spot,  arid  soon  after  saw,  rmh- 
isg  from  the  shade,  a  female,  evidently  in  greet  dietur- 
bance,  and  as  evidently  glittering  with  jewels,  though 
wrapped  ia  a  Verge  eloak  ;  she  waa  followed  by  the 
mirwtrel,  who,  whether  her  perturbation  were  fear  or 
love,  oentrived,  after  some  further  entreaty,  to  lead  her 
where  the  horses  stood,  te  induce  her  to  mount  one, 
and  then  to  fly  at  full  speed,  over  hill  and  dale,  in  the 
old  romantic  style.  It  was  not  within  my  province  to 
interfere,  artd,  even  if  it  had,  all  passed  so  rapidly,  and 
I  was  in  such  a  mood  of  fancy,  that  I  half  regarded  it 
as  only  a  more  pleasing  scene  of  a  drama.  1  was  soon 
roused  to  a  more  active  use  of  my  senses  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  tumult,  which  rolled  on  roe  from  the  palace.  The 
Princess  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  She  had  retired 
from  the  dance  to  change  her  dress  for  the  ceremony. 
From  that  moment  no  eye  bad  seen  her,  unlets  it  were 
miae.  She  had  vanished.  But  by  what  means, 
through  the  doors  of  a  palace,  crowded  with  attend¬ 
ants,  guests,  and  guards,  baffled  all  conjecture. 

“  Within  a  week  this  wonder  became  more  wonder¬ 
ful  by  a  despatch  from  the  Court  ef  Savoy,  announcing 
that  the  Princess  had  arrived,  and  to  this  intelligence 
adding  the  implacable  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Tu¬ 
rin.  The  perplexity  of  the  whole  affair  was  certainly 
beyond  mortal  brairw  to  fathom.  The  only  fart  of 
which  there  could  lie  no  doubt  waa,  that  the  Princess 
had  decamped  with  a  lover,  and  that  the  Duke  had  lust 
a  bride.  The  Turinese  version  of  the  story  was,  tfiat 
the  Duke,  bent  upon  breaking  oflT  the  negociation,  had 
actually  involved  the  Princem  in  an  affaire,  of  which, 
harmlem  as  it  was,  he  had  taken  advantage  to  drive  her 
away.  The  Modenese  version  was,  that  the  Princem, 
having  had  a  lover  before  she  set  foot  in  Modena,  and 
determining  to  elope  with  him  to  ume  retnete  comer 
of  the  Continent,  had  assented  in  the  mati  h,  merely 
with  the  idea  of  gaining  her  object  and  eloping  with 
impanity.  Decisioa,  among  those  conflicting  authori¬ 
ties,  was  impomible.  The  sentimental  complained,  the 
politiciaM  predicted  a  war,  the  people  laughed  and 
the  Duka  sat  In  full  council  three  days,  and  despatched 
letters  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy,  exculpating  his  conduct. 
At  the  end  of  another  week,  all  was  more  perplexed 
still.  A  letter  was  thrown  into  the  Duke's  chamber, 
as  the  dagger  had  been,  to  the  following  purport ;  *  The 
Prittcem  of  Savoy  has  found  a  lover  and  not  a  lover, 
has  fled  with  a  husband  and  not  a  husband,  is  a  wife 
and  not  a  wife.  She  will  never  return  to  Modena : 
aigned  by  bm,  Carmolini.’ 


“  Nothing  could  exceed  the  Prince’s  surprise  but  his 
indignation.  The  next  intelligence  that  came  from 
Turin  waa,  that  the  Princem  had  retired  into  a  convent. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  threat  of  boatilitiee.  But  who 
waa  the  lover  who  had  lured  an  ambiiioua  woman 
from  a  ihtone  and  rivalled  a  Duke  t  C'armolini. 
And  who,  in  all  the  names  of  wonder,  waa  Carroo- 

linir 

The  third  sketch  was  a  Casino,  showily  fittsd  up, 
and  yet  with  the  look  of  a  place  which  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  adapted  for  cuncealraeut  The  gilded  door  was 
shut  with  a  large  iron  bar.  The  silken  curtain  of  the 
central  window  sliowed  behind  its  crimson  draperies  a 
rude  shutter,  which  seemed  to  have  been  placed,  on 
the  spur  of  the  momenL  to  excliule  all  exieraal  eym. 
On  a  table  of  the  must  superb  mosaic  a  solitary  lamp 
was  burning,  while  four  or  five  gfittering  tandelabra 
stood  ligbtlem  in  various  comers  of  the  apariment. 
The  figures  which  tenanted  the  singular  place  were 
equally  characteristic.  They  were  evidently  Italians, 
and  of  the  highest  ranks  of  Italy;  yet  they  were 
wrapped  in  rough  cloaks,  more  suited  far  mariners  er 
banditti;  large  bats  were  slouched  over  their  foreheads; 
and  on  tha  table  lay,  mingled  w  iih  papers,  two  or  three 
pistols  and  daggers,  as  if  prepared  either  for  combat  or 
against  a  surprise.  They  were  rising  in  evident 
alarm,  and  all  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  on  a  figure 
fentastically  equipped,  which  was  advancing  from  the 
door  of  a  recem  in  the  remoter  part  of  tha  room; 
where  a  strong  gleam  of  the  moan  within  showed  that 
it  was  night. 

“  This  scene,”  said  the  general,  **  ia  portly  true,  and 
partly  fanciful.  The  Casine  exists,  and  I  have 
sketebed  the  room  from  reality :  the  group  existed  toe. 
But  I  most  ackriow  ledge,  that  I  was  not  admitted  to 
the  honours  of  a  sitting.  This  was  a  memorable 
sight,  for  on  it  depended  the  fate  of  Modena.  If  ihom 
men  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  rapine  and  repub¬ 
licanism,  and  they  arc  seldom  for  asunder,  would  have 
been  masters  of  the  state.  A  conspiracy  of  dwcoo- 
tented  nobles  had  long  been  formed  in  connexion  with 
Frariee.  They  were  all  Illumines,  and  had  adopted 
the  extraordinary  noiiops  of  the  German  impostors  on 
all  mailers  of  politics  and  religion;  in  laci,  ihe  pistol 
and  the  dagger  were  to  settle  the  difficulty  on  ail  sub¬ 
jects,  and  Modena  was  to  be  the  pertection  of  that 
theory,  in  which  every  virtue  under  beaten  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a  comprehensive  cutting  ef  throats  and 
purses.  Several  ol  ihe  officers  of  ibe  palace  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obmiiious  to  the  pe«i|>le  hod  beeu 
led  to  join  their  party.  But  the  death  of  Count  Santa 
Valle  bad  awoke  them  to  a  peculiar  sense  of  ibeir 
peril.  He  had  been  deep  in  their  designs.  Hia  inti- 
mate  connexion  with  the  Prince  gave  them  access  loal 
the  private  soovements  of  the  palace,  and  oti  the  very 
day  in  which  he  fell,  he  was  to  have  led  them  to  ihe 
Duke's  apartirerii,  and  put  his  lile  into  their  hands 
His  unaocouniable  death  checked  the  coiwpirary  lor 
the  lime.  But  his  possession  ol  some  of  their  priiici|«l 
papers,  on  the  other  haml,  again  urged  iliero  to  oniici- 
pate  seizure  by  striking  the  blow,  Execution  was  is 
be  done  on  the  evening  of  the  Prince's  bridaL  1  he 
Duke  was  to  be  seized,  and  pul  to  deoih  without 
noise;  the  Princess,  to  prevent  the  hosiility  of  the 
Court  of  Turin,  was  to  bo  placed  on  the  throne ;  while 
a  couiK'il  of  state,  formed  of  the  conspiraturi,  was  Is 
bold  Ihe  actual  government. 

**  Tlie  plan  waa  capitally  conceived,  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  performance.  As  the  night  advanced, 
the  whole  party  were  in  anna,  in  the  variuiis  charorim 
of  the  masquerade.  The  Prince  was  cbwely  watched; 
artd  in  five  minutes  more  he  would  have  been  either 
thrown  into  one  of  the  wells  of  the  gardena,  wb*  ra  oe 
one  would  have  dreamed  efiouking  tor  him.  or  spirited 
awey  to  the  coast,  and  there  sent  to  fuiish  bis  career 
where  do  eye  eould  follow.  Suioide,  lunacy,  or  nay 
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other  preteit,  would  account  for  hia  diaappearance, 
where  oontradictiou  waa  out  of  the  queaiion.  And,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  poaseaaian  of  power  would  quickly 
make  men  acrupuloua  of  behig  aceptical  upon  the  aiib- 
jcct. 

“  That  plan,  too,  failed.  The  aiidden  flight  of  the 
Princeaa,  the  inatant  breaking  up  of  the  masquerade, 
and,  atill  more,  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  at  the  head 
of  the  palace-guard  aetiing  oflf  to  scour  the  country  for 
the  fugitives,  put  a  summary  end  to  the  project  fur  the 
hour. 

“  On  this  night  it  was  to  be  renewed.  Despatches 
from  the  various  affiliated  provinces  of  the  peninsula 
had  been  received,  reproaching  the  Modeneae  with 
tardiness,  and  insisting  that  they  ahoiild  instantly  pro¬ 
ceed  to  action.  Measures  had  been  diligently  taken  to 
insure  success.  The  palace  was  again  to  be  the  first 
object.  A  thousand  banditti,  disguised  as  peasants, 
were  to  be  at  the  gates  of  the  city  by  midnight.  The 
guard  were  to  be  attacked,  and,  when  all  resistance  in 
the  city  was  at  an  end,  the  palace  was  to  be  entered, 
set  on  Are,  and  the  new  consiiiniion  of  Italian  liberty 
and  eternal  republics  proclaimed. 

"The  tolling  of  the  bell  at  midnight  from  the  mo- 
aastery  of  the  Santa  Crnce  waa  to  be  the  signal.  All 
promised  success.  The  conspirators  bad  assembled  in 
force.  An  officer  of  the  palace  had  just  reported  that 
the  Duke  was  about  to  retire  to  rest ;  that  the  guards 
had  been  set  for  the  night ;  and  that,  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  care  used  in  selecting  them,  all  were  swum  friends 
of  the  cause.  The  only  point  still  incomplete  was  the 
arrival  of  the  banditti,  whote  delay  had  begun  to  make 
some  of  the  boldest  hearts  of  the  party  palpitate  rather 
anxiously.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  send  one  of 
the  leaders.  Count  Salvandi,  to  expedite  this  essential 
movement. 

“The  Count,  however,  had  scarcely  reached  the 
door,  whan,  from  the  recess,  which  had  probably  been 
unknown  to  them  all,  the  captain  of  the  baadiiti  ab¬ 
ruptly  made  hia  appearanse.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a 
Sclavonian  gipsy,  and  seemed  advanced  in  life,  and 
singularly  repulsive  in  hia  aspect.  The  whole  assem¬ 
bly  rose  in  surprise,  and  swords  and  daggers  were  laid 
hold  of.  But  the  gipsy  advanced  fearlessly  towards 
thsm,  and,  glancing  at  their  preparaiinne,  asked  them, 
with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  *  of  w  hat  thsy  were  afraid.’ 
The  words  and  the  tone  were  equally  new  te  the 
haughty  no^-les.  and  the  word  *  Afraid !’  was  repeated 
on  all  tidea  in  ike  most  varied  aoundt  of  tenm.  I 

“  But  ths  Zingaro  was  not  to  he  thus  baffled  nf  his  I 
rough  jest  ‘  Afraid  V  said  he ;  *  yea,  and  afraid  of  me. 
Ha!  ha  ! — Gallant  conapiraiora  you  ara ! — fins  uprooters 
of  governments  ! — showy  rebels,  if  you  tremble  before 
a  single  Zingaro!’ 

“  The  general  indignation  now  grew  so  strong  that 
pistols  were  corked,  and  many  a  brace  of  balls  was 
ready  to  be  sent  through  hia  brains,  to  leach  roannsrs 
to  this  fierce  ally.  But  ths  Count  Salvandi  pointed 
out,  ia  a  few  rapid  words,  the  haxard  to  the  cause,  in 
the  extinction  of  one  of  its  essential  aids  :  and  the  pie- 
loh  weie  restored  to  tbs  folds  of  the  cloaks  from  which 
they  came. 

*  “  'Die  bandit  looked  on  at  this  operation,  with  folded 
arms  and  a  glance  of  the  most  srrogani  defiancs  from 
under  a  pair  ef  barlierie  brows.  When  all  was  quiet, 
he  burst  nut  on..e  more  into  a  lond  laugh.  *  Ha  ha ! 
Cavaliers,’  he  exclaimed,  •  waste  none  of  your  powder 
so  mo.  You  will  soon  havs  enough  to  do  with  it — 
fighting  for  your  own  lives,  or  saving  ynniselvas  frem 
ta#  acafluld,  by  adding  tsad  to  the  lead  in  your  skulls 
already.’ 

“  All  gazed  on  ths  speaker  with  astoniihment.  His 
insolence  was  so  utterly  unexpected  and  inconceivable, 
that  for  the  time  the  whole  circle  seemed  paralyzed. 

“At  this  moment,  the  bell  of  the  Santa  Crure  began 
to  lull  midnight,  and  the  signal  recalled  ’.he  angry 


assembly  to  a  tense  of  their  situation.  *  CavaliorB,* 
said  Salvandi,  ‘  the  captain  hai  a  hasty  tongue.  But 
we  must  make  allowance  for  friends.  Matters  may 
have  chafed  him  on  his  way.  The  grand  question 
to-night  is,  how  we  are  to  compass  ths  public  liberty. 
We  may  talk  of  etiquetta  to-morrow.’ 

“‘To-morrow.’*  murmured  the  bandit,  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  voice  from  the  sepulchre. 

“  ‘  Ay,  to-morrew,’  added  Salvandi,  appearing  de¬ 
termined  to  disregard  all  interruption,  ‘But  now  the 
time  it  aharL’ 

'".Ay.the  lime  is  short!*  murmured  the  bandit,  with 
the  tame  kollowneat  ot  tone. 

“  ‘  And,  therefore,  gentlemen,’  pursued  the  anxious 
Count,  ‘  our  first  inquiry  is,  how  many  men  the  captaini 
brings  with  him. 

‘“A  thousand,’ quickly  exclaimed  the  Zingaro:  'are 
they  not  the  number  I  Enough  to  carry  a  Duke  to  his 
grave — or  a  roomful  of  traitors  to  the  scollbld  !’ 

••  The  indignation  now  grew  boundless.  Cries  of 
‘  Treason  ' — seize  him  !  down  with  him!’  rose  on  all 
sidea  The  Zingaro  stood,  with  liis  arms  folded,  his 
hat  stricken  down  deeper  on  his  brows,  and  bis  whole 
altitude  expressii^  secure  defiance. 

“‘Traitor!’  he  at  length  said.  ‘Fools,  have  )roa 
had  the  sense  to  ask  me  for  any  proof  that  I  was  not 
the  thing  you  call  me  ?  Here !  and,  if  your  eyes  are 
not  blinded  by  terror,  see  my  credentials.’ 

“  He  took  a  succession  of  papers  from  his  hosem, 
and  threw  them  one  by  one  on  the  floor.  ‘  Here  is 
the  Count  Selvamli’s  own  letter  to  the  committee  of 
Pavia.  Here  is  ths  answer.  Here  is  the  compact, 
signed  by  the  Secret  Council  of  Florence.  Here  is 
the  detpuich  of  the  Liberalori  of  Parma.  Here  twenty 
others.  And  now  that  you  have  shewn  yourselves 
fools.  I  wait  only  till  you  shew  yourselvea  poltrooas  !** 

“The  circle  shrank  from  around  him,  as  a  raadmao. 
But  one.  mure  wily  than  the  rvet.  had  stolen  behiiut 
with  a  dagger.  The  hand  was  already  raised,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  arrogant  defier  of  nobility,  when  the 
Zingaro,  coolly  turning  round,  drew  his  hand  from  his 
dusk,  arid  fired  a  pistol  full  in  the  face  of  his  intended 
assassin.  The  hell  took  full  cflect.  and  be  fell  wri¬ 
thing  uo  the  ground.  ‘  Zerobin  Arcaldi,’  said  the 
Zingaro,  as  he  gazed  on  his  hideous  contortioos,  ‘  thoa 
diest,  and  diest  justly !  Living  a  villain,  thou  moetesl 
a  villain’s  end  ! — He  is  gone !’ 

“  'The  Zingaro  then  turned  to  the  eoiwpirators,  who 
all  stood  aw^  by  this  sudden  act  of  vengeaoce.  ‘  Ca¬ 
valiers,’  said  be,  *  I  promised  you  a  thousand  men.  I 
can  bring  you  ten  timee  the  number.  But  bueine* 
must  be  done  like  men  of  the  world.  What  ia  to  be 
my  recompense  T  As  he  spoke  the  worda,  he  looked 
round  the  circle,  who,  bold  at  they  were,  were  hushed 
into  silence.  ‘  I  repeat  my  question,’  said  the  Zingara^ 
in  a  still  more  authoritative  voire.  ‘Count  Salvandi, 
I  demand  it  of  you,  as  ths  hsed  of  this  desperate  fre^ 
ton.’  The  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  pronounoad 
the  last  word  threw  even  the  frigid  ferocity  ef  the 
chief  oflfita  guard. 

“  ‘  Bandit,’  was  the  angry  answer,  ‘  yon  shall  have 
your  kire— the  thousand  zechins  for  youraelf,  the  tboo- 
sand  for  your  followeis.*  „ 

“  The  Zingaro’a  f«ce  assumed  a  srfll  more  eo»- 
temptueua  expression.  ‘  So,  Signori,*  be  exclaimed, 
‘this,  then,  is  your  justice.  Two  thousand  zechins! 
about  half  what  any  one  of  you  would  throw  away  an 
the  canzone  of  a  singer ;  not  the  tenth  part  of  your 
opera-dancers'  eeiablisbment ;  nor  the  humiredth  port 
of  what  every  man  of  you  has  long  since  flung  away 
•I  the  hazard-table.  Mille  Diavoli !  is  this  all  T  He 
stamped  his  irdh  sandal  on  the  ground.  ‘  Now,  hear 
me,  my  fellow-conepirators.  Hear  me,  my  brethren  in 
iniquity.  This  is  not  an  affair  of  gold  or  jewels,  it  ia 
an  affiiir  of  men’s  lives.  ‘This  hour  seiiles  the  point, 
whether  you  shall  gain  all  you  desire,  or  whether  you 
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ah«ll  b«  in  the  haodt  of  the  Duke’s  tluardt,  to  be  by 
them  treiwmiltsd  to  the  public  executioner-  And  this 
depends  on  me,  and  yet  to  me  you  talk  of  a  thousand 
zeohins,  and  bargain  like  a  beggarly  merchant,  Mow 
hear  me.  1  demand  a  hundred  thousand ;  on  the  spot, 
too;  you  may  nut  live  to  pay  me  to-morrow.  1  demand 
tbe  Imi  coin  on  your  persons ;  1  demand  every  man's 
credit  on  his  t^ker.  Make  it  up  as  you  will,  tbe 
money  must  be  paid  down  this  mumeui,  or  you  must 
be  undone.’ 

**  Mever  were  consternation  and  .'age  stronger  in  the 
countenances  of  men.  They  with  one  voice  refused 
‘  Remember,’  was  the  Zingaro's  single  answer  to  wrath 
aud  remonstrance  alike,  ‘  it  is  the  price  of  your  lives.’ 

“  At  length,  Salvandi,  taking  some  of  them  aside, 
appeased  the  tumnlt  The  means  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  transpired  in  the  whisper :  ‘  Pay  him, 
and — poniard  him.’  The  Zingaro  gave  no  sign  of  its 
having  reached  bis  ear,  but  by  a  haughty  smile  and 
his  ordering  tbe  circle,  instead  of  putting  their  purses 
into  his  hand,  to  throw  them  in  a  heap  on  the  table. 
The  money  was  then  cuuuled  out ;  the  eoiispiraturt 
had  made  unusually  large  preparaiiun,  from  the  neces- 
aities  to  which  the  night  u(  enterprise  might  expose 
them.  The  sum  amounted  to  iliirty  thousand  zechiiis. 
The  remainder  was  made  up,  after  much  cavilling,  by 
orders  on  the  bonkers  of  Modena. 

“  ‘  Now,’  said  Salvandi,  ‘  captain,  your  part  of  the 
baainess  begins.  We  must  delay  no  longer.  Our 
ftiends  in  the  palace  will  be  impatient.’  He  took  out 
a  plan  of  the  city.  ‘  Here,’  said  he,  pointing  to  one 
of  the  avenues  to  the  gardena,  ‘  your  men,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  hfiy,  will  ^mve  in 
aU  passible  silence,  aud  wait  till  a  rocket  is  thrown  up 
from  the  roof  of  the  Count  Pailisgini’s  hotel.  Three 
hundred  more  will  seize  ihe  grand  gale  of  the  palace. 

A  hundred,  with  faggots  and  torches  ready  for  lighting, 
will  follow  at  the  distance  of  flfiy  yards  in  their  reai, 
vailing  until  tbe  palace  is  in  complete  possesaion,  and 
the  Duke  seized  or  pul  to  death.  The  condagraium 
then  will—’ 

H  •  Ruld,’  said  the  Zingaro,  sternly,  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  plan  aa  it  lay  on  the  table.  *  We  must 
have  eome  more  words  on  this  subject.  My  money 
waste  be  eerned  by  attacking  the  guards  at  the  gates. 
Bui.  cavaliers,  you  have  added  to  the  task,  and  you 
must  in  conscience  pay  ia  proporiioo.  We,  who  live 
by  Ihe  sword,  cannot  afford  to  tower  our  terms.’ 

**  A  gcueral  cry  of  surprise  agoiu  ruse  from  ihe  irri- 
taied  n^esL  Bui  ibe  firm  gesiure  ul  ihe  bandit  never 
ehanged.  *  Fools,’  said  be,  *  leave  these  maiteia  to 
men  who  undersiaad  them  Do  you  think  I  want  more 
of  your  inooeyl  Make  youreelvee  easy  on  that  point. 
But,  bore  i'  a  prince  to  be  iuurdeied,a  palace  set  on 
&e,  a  whole  city  to  be  attacked,  rubbed,  and  buicber- 
adi  in  iaet,  a  complete  revolution  lo  tc  effected.  Mow, 
be  sammoo  honesty,  de  you  ibink  eny  mao  can  affird 
la  he  a  patrioi  uu  such  beggarly  lerius  t  One  hundred  j 
Iheasand  zechms!  Why,  they  would  not  pay  ibr  e 
noaih’a  cigars  of  my  truop. — Stlence,’  said  be,  ubaerv- 
ii^  an  aueoDpi  lo  rush  upon  him.  '  The  first  man,  the 
foet  ten  men,  who  raise  a  sword’s  point  against  me, 
die  by  this  band !  Ask  the  Count  ^robin.  ihere>— if 
ha  will  oundoBcend  lo  answer  euch  a  troop  of  npera- 
daneeie 

“A  univMsal  gnaahiaf  of  teeth,  and  darting  of  fiery 
!*■»«««  round  him,  showed  bow  the  title  aiuog.  ‘  The 
night  wears,’  said  Salvandi.  iuriously. 

**  ‘  What  monk  have  we  got  amoog  us  f  cried  Ceunt 
Balriizto,  a  tall  and  broad-buiU  Hercules,  who  evi- 
daaily  lotted  to  crush  the  launtrr. 

■*  *  A  spy !’  exclaimed  tbe  Marrheae  Mer'tni,  tbe 
pODudesl  neble  of  the  stele. 

“  *  Coaepiraiors,’  eanJ  the  Zingam,  *  liaiea  to  me.  1 
may  «e  etabhed.  Mo  man  ran  resist  Dumhers.  But 
te  I  tali  yau,  that  jf  I  do  not  xsium  to  my  men  wiUtun 


one  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  midnight,  I  have  given 
them  strict  orders,  instead  of  moving  on  the  palazzo,  ta 
surround  this  house,  and  send  their  daggers  into  tbe 
busom  of  every  man  they  find  here,  it  wauls  but  five 
minutes  to  the  time.  So,  you  see,  all  violence  would 
be  only  to  prepare  a  sudden  death  for  you  to-night, 
and  a  gibbet  liir  your  buuea  to-morrow.’ 

**  ‘  Your  terms,  your  terms,  then  i’  was  tha  geaeral 
outcry.  And,  *  May  the  blackast  of  the  fiends  take 
the  hour  when  we  bad  any  thing  lo  do  with  yoa!’  was 
the  hali-muttered  malediction  of  tha  mdignant  Sal- 
vamli. 

“  ‘  My  terms,  then,’  said  the  Zingaro,  with  a  ralm* 
ness  which  strongly  conirssted  with  the  feverish  looka 
aud  nsrvous  gestures  of  the  impaiient  crowd,  ‘  are 
iheso.  My  noble  friends,  of  course,  you  cannot  suppoae 
that,  afier  having  led  tbe  way  in  achieving  the  deli¬ 
verance  of  ilie  rouulry,  1  intend  to  retire  into  tha 
muuntaine  again.  By  ro  tnaans.  I  mean  to  seltla 
among  you.  Let  otliera  desert  the  commonwealth.  1 
honour  liberty  too  much  not  to  enjoy,  like  other  peiriots, 
what  I  gel  by  it.  But.  to  settle  witbont  bouse  or  lands, 
wiie  or  equipage,  is  out  of  the  question.’  Turning  to 
the  herculean  Count,  wlio  siuud  open-mouthed  listen¬ 
ing  to  him,  ‘  You,  Count  Patrizzio,  havs  a  handscMBe 
sister.  She  must  be  my  wife.  1  shall  lake  her  with  i 

double  the  dowry  that  ialls  to  her  by  inheritance.’  t 

The  Hercules  was  so  astonished  that  be  could  only 
clench  bis  hands,  and  try  lu  utter  an  oaib  of  scorn. 

Y'uu,  Marchese  Muiiiii,’  said  the  Zingaro,  turning 
carelessly  from  tbe  thuiider-siriick  clown,  ‘  have  the 
Casino  della  Rosa,  on  the  top  of  the  prettiest  rising 
ground  within  view  from  tha  city.  It  is  anmll  for  my 
household,  but  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for  the  pro-  | 
sent.  That  Casino  you  roust  make  over  to  ms.  Bat 
an  unfurnished  Casino  would,  of  course,  be  worth 
nothing  to  a  man  of  lasie-  You,  Dues  de  Testa 
Grande,’  said  he,  laying  his  band  on  tbe  shoulder  of 
a  little,  stiff  neble,  who  darted  Irom  him  at  the  touch, 
as  if  It  liad  been  ilie  fang  of  a  serpent,  *  you  mast  sup¬ 
ply  that  deficiency  Your  picture-gallery  is  this  lo 
spare  quite  as  many  cA^s  d’aeu*rt  as  are  noecseary  to 
bne  the  walls  of  the  Casino.  You  must  give  me  an 
order  so  the  spot  to  tbe  ctisiode  ol  your  colkecboo.  I 
kball  nut  require  more  than  hfiy.’ 

Tbe  Diica  was,  like  hie  hreihren,  dumb  with  ab¬ 
solute  wonder.  But  the  Barone  Jeionimu  Carefih, 
uuuirioua  as  a  successful  gamester,  end,  as  such,  ac- 
cusiuroed  lo  scenes  of  bold  eitortiuo,  roared  with 
laughter,  and  bade  the  bandit  ask  for  the  Duca’s  &- 
mous  Hungatisn  stud,  which  be  had  juat  puicbaaad  of 
one  ol  the  Archdukes,  the  Vucroy  of  Milaa. 

■*  ‘  Bignur  Barone,’  said  the  Zingaro,  fixing  a  gaze  af 
supreme  scorn  on  biro,  ‘oite  ran  ask  ooibing  Imas  a 
bravo  but  bia  dagger,  or  from  a  sharper  but  bis  loaded 
dice-  1  have  no  iiae  lor  either,  therefore  1  have  da- 
mended  mnbing  from  you.’ 

“The  Beiuue’s  ba^  was  instantly  thrael  inia  his 
pocket,  where  a  piatol  was  beard  oockuig.  Tha 
garu’s  quick  ear  caught  the  sound.  He  was  unosevad. 

*  Keep  that  folly  for  children,'  said  he,  with  a  — 
spurn  of  bis  heel,  which,  sinking  the  pisnd,  awd#  it 
go  odl  aeliini  the  Barone’s  embioidered  skins  on  fits, 
end  aeudiiig  the  ball  through  his  fool  iaio  the  loar. 
All  this  was  transacied  wiih  such  repidiiy,  that  uMw- 
ruptioa  could  Msroely  be  offesed.  ’Tlsera  was  aHwe- 
thuig,  loo,  of  e  fierce  bamour,  a  lofty  impuAimea, 
miogled  with  Uie  scene,  that,  big  as  it  wta  with  Iba 
general  late,  caught  tbe  native  taste  of  the  liaUaa  for 
etirevaganre  of  all  kinds. 

“  At  length,  Salvundi,  laying  his  watch  gluiarii( 
with  dianNN.de  on  the  table,  said,  with  a  aneer,  •  iig- 
nor  Capttaoo.  ywu  have  yet  asked  nothing  from  aw.  I 
suppoae  I  must  pay  my  share  to  the  pralesaien  of  lha 
road.  l>he  the  real.  It  now  wants  juu  two  rtaiitaiT  ef 
the  quarter.  Tbe  watch  is  at  yaor  servsea.’ 
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- « »•«««.’  wu  the  eoel  reply.  *  (tut  watoh  nMy  • 
farre  yea  atilL  Ii  ia  roavaoiant  lo  count  iha  boun 
hatween  arreat  and  aiecution.  Huah !  no  threatening  j 
looks  for  raa.  Cavalieia,  <lo  you  sarerally  acsede  to  { 
ny  roasonnbla  requcdts  t'  | 

**  The  ill^uppreased  wrath  of  all  now  rose  into 
rage.  'Hiey  argued,  rariled,  swore.  Still  the  demand 
was  reiterated,  under  threat  of  giving  up  the  whole 
plot  lo  the  Duka.  At  length,  Salvandi,  by  reman- 
stinting  with  them  on  the  folly  of  refusing  personal 
aacrihces,  when  a  few  bouts  might  place  them  in  un¬ 
limited  power,  partly  persuaded,  partly  forced,  them  to 
oemply.  With  bitter  indignation  they  severally  signed 
their  names  to  the  donations  required  by  the  imperioos 
Zingaro.  When  all  was  complete,  pnttmg  the  papers 
in  the  brsMt  of  his  robe,  he  said  lo  Salvandi t  ‘Count, 

I  have  yet  made  no  demand  on  you.  But,  lo  show 
yea  ihet  this  was  not  out  of  any  disraapect  to  the  chief 
of  this  gallant  band,  I  only  require  that  you  give  am, 
oa  the  spot,  the  list  ia  your  peseeasioa  of  the  names  of 
all  who  have  joined  you  in  this  city,ol  your  associates 
in  the  pmvincea,  and  of  the  arms  and  other  munitions 
of  war  provided  liir  the  breaking  out  of  the  gsaeral 
nuarrectwa.* 

“  Salvandi  himself  was  now  wild  with  inry.  He 
sprang  backward,  and  gased  iipoa  the  Ztagaro,  as  the 
tiger  glares  before  he  foils  on  his  victim.  '  Viiiain! 
trailer!  spy!  who  and  what  are  yoaT  were  the  only 
iwerda  that  he  could  utter.  They  were  echoed  round 
.the  Boom. 

“* Carmolini !'  was  the  answer.  The  name  waa 
.waU  known  and  terrible. 

“  *  Crush  him,  stab  him,  trarapls  him !  he  miiei  net  i 
iieapa  elive !’  were  the  uaieereel  yell.  The  Zingpro 
laede  a  single  step  le  the  wall,  and  draw  oat  a  pistol 
‘  Remember,'  said  ha,  ‘  if  Caraioliai  dine,  he  dies  dm 
unravenged.' 

Shunt  him!  Dooiard  him!*  itftlia  the  ery. 
'I'he  uproar  grew  wilder  and  wilder  still.  The  whole 
crowd  rushed  on  the  aoliiary  bandit  In  this  eatreiaiiy, 
ha  gave  a  glanos  rouad.  a^  fired  the  pistol ;  ysl  not 
ia  tha  foes  of  the  ounspirators,  hut  at  what  saemed  | 
tha  solid  waU.  At  the  momoat  a  smoke  anna ;  a  low,  i 
hiaiing  auisa  was  heard;  iba  ground  ahook  under  their  { 
foM ;  end,  with  a  burst  of  dame,  tha  wall  reahbeavad. 
and  foil  in  huge  tragmeole  into  the  garden  of  the 
mantron.  When  the  emuha  had  pMtially  eloared  away, 
and  the  eampuatura  epald  loouvar  their  aanaes,  they 
mw  above  them  the  naiaa  end  the  ahy;  bnl  befora  I 
them,  a  regiaMiti  of  the  Duke's  guardsdrawn  up,  who.  | 
ntSking  mm  tke  moot  actaad  and  d warmed  them  oaa  j 


“  Whet  oee  you  thera  I”  mid  the  goneiai. 

“  The  bower  of  Aleiiia«'’  said  1,  *  or  the  btwdeir  •( 
a  DitMtr,  dt  tOperm  t" 

“  Why,  1  must  acknowladga,”  vras  the  reply,  with  • 
grave  smile,  “  that  piruueitm  and  ceupis  are  eome- 
limes  paid  rather  high,  and  that  many  a  fieldmanhol 
might  envy  the  exchequer  of  a  prosperous  BuRsrmo. 
But  for  once  you  have  bean  deceivad.  Thia  was  ihn 
cavatp  of  a  sybil,  the  den  of  a  BKidarn  witch  of  Endort 
ihs  call  of  a  Sorceress  of  tha  eigbieanth  canuuy— no 
solsmit,  scowling,  aubterranean  hovsl,  as  magic  used 
to  demand ;  but  such  an  apartmant  as  a  Farwian  aoo. 
bretie  living  eii  tha  purse  of  an  luilian  principality 
naod  not  be  ashamed  oil  But  to  explain. 

“  The  detection  of  the  conspiracy  hjul  lefi  all  Medann 
in  tha  vapours ;  and  nothing  was  talksd  of  for  a  maoifa, 
but  chains,  dungeons,  and  the  galleys.  Yet  even  tbn 
vapours  will  grow  tiresome,  and  nothing  waa  avor  fidt 
mors  a  relief  than  tha  anneuncamant  that  ‘  Tha  rooak 
weodarful  of  all  pomible  wonders,  tha  Signora  Seam- 
mania  Escaramonti,  was  anrivad,  to  taka  up  bar  abedn 
for  a  few  hours  or  days  ia  oar  capital,  and  load  oU  ihn 
world  into  all  the  myaterim  of  fortuno.  Tho  creduloan 
and  the  idle,  of  caurae,  iKkod  to  bar  ohriiM  nt  onoa. 
liut,  wiibia  a  abort  time,  evea  the  leepbcal  bogan  In 
think  that  there  waa  aomathing  extraordumry  in  iRn 
caoo.  Cariainly  tha  Signora  was  rw  vulgar  ahorlata^ 
In  tha  first  place,  instead  of  tha  aqualid  eboetirily  W 
which  thorn  people  genarally  make  a  point  ol  living, 
she  appearad  to  court  publicity,  drove  on  iko  Cone  im 
a  most  splendid  aquipoge,  lived  in  a  suite  of  apartmanlB 
such  as  you  tae  in  thia  drawing,  and  laviokad  kar 
money,  however  aha  got  it.  like  a  aaliano,” 

“  But  what,”  aaid  I,  “  waa  bar  oeiooee  t  A*  MMi, 
I  proauma,  a  vary  model  of  divination — thn  empram 
of  cupa  and  bolls.” 

*'  l^ecily  asloniahing,”  was  the  reply-  **  like  all 
daefofs  in  art  of  sauiiag  tha  iaiaa,  sha,  of  ronmau 
protended  to  have  every  body's  aacret  at  kar  ■arty.  In 
know  every  thuig  and  avaiy  h-Wy.  Bat  aka  aartaiiUy 
had  soma  meana  of  knowings  axtramaly  pooling  In 
those  who  ibooght  ihemmlvm  among  the  wise  ia  aoturt 
afiairs.  1  am  nut,  I  believe,  peculiarly  disposed  la  hn 
credulous :  but  1  eertainlv  haard  soma  amiiara  froaa 
her  which  I  thought  kMaily  unknown  lo  any  living 
being  but  myself.  So  much  aa,  that  there  wore  na> 
luaily  times  whan,  on  retuntiag  from  her  ds^laya,  I 
Iwgan  to  conaidar  whether  there  might  not  ^  aunn 
seoreu  of  nature,  or  even  wma  maana  of  intareatuan 
With  ihingi  abova  pr  banantb  ika  world,  whiak  hn4 
escaped  our  philosopbaia.” 


by  ooo,  befora  either  aaoape  er  raaietnnee  eaold  be  i 
attempted.  All  were  conveyatl  le  the  dungaon.  What 
became  of  the  Zingaro  was  unkoown-  Whether  ka  j 
fell  by  tha  pomt  of  some  dagger  in  Ika  Inmuli,  was 
tdawn  up  by  Ika  espluaMm,  ar  want  downworda,  to 
thM  pinca  wkaro  Italian  unagi nation  aaada  ovary  thing 
o#  whiok  n  hoppona  to  diaoppsova.  aaems  la  have  fur- 
rdikad  oa  unwsariad  tupw  lor  the  idla  and  ingemana 
ot  the  claasM  psawaula.” 

■Hf  a  daaan  shMohan  ahmfly  tneamplata,  and  vary- 
iag  in  all  ahapm  and  ahadm  ol  uom  and  plane,  euU 
lay  haiwun  ika  Uoneral  end  myaelf  *  Tkaae,”  satd 
ha.  ‘‘are  the  lamrda  of  seme  very  eoriaas  ciratwastaaeas 
at  ikai  tianblad  parted.  But,  that  wa.  taa;  may  aM  ha 
fokan  for  aomptratom,  at  Uoai  againol  the  haaptiolitim 
of  Ika  pnlana,  1  akoU  opora  you  tham  all  hut  tkm  it 
is  tka  last.” 

The  akeiok  axhibiiad  a  anlooa  fitted  op  in  the  mast 
axqnsiiie  style  of  lielieo  laxory;  hosii.  paeturra,  on- 
tk|aee.  embruidesed  drapanee,  a  suparb  harp;  ■*  argon, 
at  which  the  fobna  saemed  eniuely  geU  and  ivory; 
gnileie  and  laiae  rickly  latayed;  in  ebon,  all  the  magic 
of  wealth.  Uvwhiag  aU  iia  powem  on  the  eqaipmeoi 
af  ikia  mera  than  princely  aalnun  At  tha  lamatir  and, 
a  broad  purple  cunain  htw^ 


**  The  question  ia  not  quite  saUlad  yet,"  I  afaaarvafL 
“  Bui,  1  prasttma,  tha  anchaninm  had  tha  randonr  ha 
take  tha  serwas  fiiat  by  sarpriaa,  and  than  bawiUar 
the  uDduraianding.  The  gipataa  owe  half  their  paiaor 
to  a  pair  ot  hlack  ayun” 

“  Nut  axacUy,”  a^  tha  old  man.  “  I  waa  oneai,  I 
supposo.  aa  lik^y  lo  ba  footed  ky  looks  aad  lipa  at  any 
idler  about  thia  idle  land  of  oura.  Bat  bar  bann^, 
though  1  think  I  ouiar  mw  iii  superior,  had  inittoma 
ihiag  UN  much  of  tho  pratanminral  fiir  my  laain  It 
was  exquiHia,  and  yat  acaraaly  kiiamn  In  iia  mm- 
meats  uf  aaflaaa^  it  was  that  of  a  qyraa ;  in  ill  alaraar 
aapocia.  iboi  of  a  aoroottna.  Thera  was  •  hriUiant 
aubtlaiy  about  it  at  one  lilhm  and  a  myaianono  wiJdaara 
at  aaoihar,  that,  la  me,  aknok  all  Ika  down  Irani  Cnpifg 
wmgx 

“  At  laogth,  tho  Doha  himaalf  waa  tarapiad  m  fol¬ 
low  tha  gooaral  eoarao.  and  too  the  wundar-  I  hni 
the  honour  to  bu  on  hwstaA  and  1  alnaa  etiandad  Maa 
on  the  oorraion.  One  ar  two  appoinunaow  for  dha 
purpoM  bad  hpan  made,  but  they  ware  poatpanadf  foaa 
Signora  bamg  indjapraad.  or  reqniriag  le  rwnall  hqg 
star,  or  any  one  of  ika  tuiadrod  riaaimi  whtah  ika  aan, 
in  all  craot,  are  aniiilad  la  kava  at  their  mragy.  Ifofo 
1  aOar  a  weak,  daring  whink  all  naaam  tana  danindln 
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the  world,  and  iIm  fligw***  completely  inviiible, 
ibo  oondeecendad  to  intiinale  her  pleaaure  to  rerclTe 
the  Prince.  Wo  went,  were  utbered  into  the  laluon, 
which  yon  aeo,  and  there  leA  rather  longer  than  «ai 
eonaiilent  with  eliqaette,  to  think  upon  the  future. 
But,  at  laet,inuaie  waa  heard ;  the  curtain  which  hangs 
acroaa  the  end  of  the  apartment  alowly  rose,  as  in  the 
opera ;  and  I  prepared  for  some  showy  tour  de  tcine, 
with  the  fair  necromancer  waving  a  wand,  and  calling 
up  her  imps  in  cape  and  feathers.  Quite  the  rontrary. 
All  was  haze  and  confusion  at  first ;  but,  when  the 
light  grew  clearer,  we  saw,  through  an  avenue  of  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  a  simple  landscape,  by  the  rising  sun. 

A  cottage  was  at  a  distance,  and  two  figures  came 
forward,  one  wrapped  in  a  horseman’s  cloak,  the  other 
a  beautiful  girl,  hat  in  hand,  and  evidently  anxious  to 
avoid  being  seen.  It  was  equally  evident  that  she 
was  solicited  by  a  lover  to  leave  her  home  with  him. 
The  girl  resisted,  but  the  solicitation  was  ardent ;  and, 
coming  forward,  they  both  knelt  on  the  giound,  and 
pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
The  face  of  the  female  was  turned  towards  me  for  a 
moment,  and  1  had  some  idea  of  having  seen  it  beibre; 
but  it  was  so  soft,  so  fresh,  and  so  joyous,  that  1  cer- 
ttinly  could  not  task  my  recollection  with  having  seen 
it  in  the  city  of  Modena. 

“‘And  what  said  the  Duke  to  the  phantasmagoria T 
was  my  question.  ‘  The  virtue  of  silence  is  perfectly 
tindemtood  among  us  here,'  answered  my  cfceronc;  ‘and 
his  Highness  exereised  it  remarkably  on  the  occasion. 
He  did  not  utter  a  pliable.  But,  if  connteiuinre 
is  any  thing,  he  certainly  did  not  regard  ii  without 
interest.  And  when  that  beautiful  peasant  came  for¬ 
ward,  with  that  stwp  as  light  as  air,  iDu  that  iovely 
face  looking  like  a  ^cture  of  hope  in  the  first  feeling 
of  delight,  I  thought  he  gave  a  start,  and  even  a  sigh. 

“  The  scene  sank  into  clouds,  and  another  follnwad. 
The  aoonds  of  an  ftStuem  preceded  it  The  efouds 
lOee,  and,  behold,  the  Cathedral.  There  were  the 
Duke  end  hie  guardt,  the  saonks,  the  high  mesa,  the 
whole  ceremony  to  the  life.  There,  too,  was  the 
Dominican,  and  there  fell  Santa  Valle.  That  catas¬ 
trophe  must  evidently  have  been  transacted  in  the 
preaenca  of  the  peraonago,  parhapa  by  the  hand,  that 
now  displayed  it  with  such  fimrful  acenrscy.  ‘  Whet 
think  you  of  thief  whiepered  the  Duka  to  me.  ‘  As¬ 
tonishing  !*  was  my  ooly  answer.  ‘  It  roust  be  looked 
to,*  said  tha  Prince ;  ‘  Santa  Valle’s  murder  cannot  he 
pamed  over.  Ha  died  in  the  cause  of  loyally.’  ‘  He 
died  in  the  cause  of  treaaoa,*  was  echoed  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  coma  from  under  our  feet  ‘  Sorceress,' 
mid  the  Prince,  greatly  moved, '  that  muet  be  false. 
But  name  his  amesein,  and  you  shall  have  a  thouMiid 
erowna  at  the  instant  of  hit  discovery.’  *  Now  then  be 
it,’  said  the  voice.  Before  it  died  away,  a  small  table 
with  pen  end  paper  roaa  from  the  ioor,  and  the  Prince 
wrote  tha  order  on  hie  treasurer.  The  table  sank 
Buddenly  with  it.  *  Lietan,'  laid  the  voice.  *  Santa 
Valle  had  pledged  himeelf  to  poniard  hit  Sovereign. 
He  waa  the  agent  of  eeoepiratere.  Hie  aecrei  was 
known.  He  wee  watched.  At  the  tooment  when  ha 
would  havo  dona  the  deed,  vangaanca  wae  by  his  sids; 
he  feU.  Cermolini’a  was  the  band,  and  it  saved  the 
principality.  Take  tha  proof!’  A  band  detrended 
from  above  our  benda,  and  dropped  down  a  letter.  It 
was  the  Count's  promiee  to  commit  the  aseaninntion ! 

*  b  this  the  work  of  human  pewert!*  was  the  Prince's 
cry,  as  he  perused  the  finally  cenvincing  document. 

“  The  cloud  again  filled  the  seene,  and,  on  its  para. 
ing  away,  a  view  of  the  palace  gardens  opened  before 
us.  They  were  enetly  as  I  had  seen  them  on  the 
night  of  the  Prince’s  dimppointed  msrriege.  There, 
too,  wsa  repeated  the  eurious  incident  which  I  had 
happened  to  witnsas,  the  meeting,  the  entreaty,  and, 
finally,  the  flight  of  the  Prineeas  and  her  rointtrel  ad- 
veaUirer.  The  -Prince  looked  an  with  eurioeity,  but 


with  the  natural  chagrin  of  e  aovereiga  who  baa  been 
jilted,  and  on  bit  wedding-day,  tea  But.  trying  to  put 
tha  best  fiica  an  the  matter,  be  said,  half  laughingly, 

*  Well,  Sybil,  since  I  «ee  you  deal  in  love  sl&irt,  do 
roe  the  honour  to  sey  who  it  wss  that  aiipplanted  mat’ 

A  light  voica  replied,  ■  Carmelini.  ‘  What!’  mid  tha 
Prince,  ‘is  that  knave  everywhere  I  Tel  he  muet 
have  succeeded  by  ireackery.'  Tha  voice  was  beard 
again, but  it  had  loat  its  lightnrss.  ‘No:  be  succeeded, 
to  prevent  treachery.  A  ialse  lord  was  saved  from  an 
inconstant  bride.  A  Prince  was  rescued  from  a  sense 
of  injustice  that  would  have  embittered  a  throne.’ — 
The  true  chord  was  evidently  struck.  1  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  the  efibet  was  deer.  Tha 
Prince  asked  no  more  questions  of  the  Sybil. 

“  1  was  now  prepared  for  any  thing,’’  said  the  ge¬ 
neral  ;  “  and  if  the  magician  bad  proposed  to  show  mo 
the  regions  of  the  muon,  or  the  centre  of  the  earth,  I 
should  have  wailed  the  fulfilment  in  perfect  faith.  I 
still  expected  seme  reference  to  the  sfiTair  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  of  which  little  more  had  then  transpired  ihaa 
that  it  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  daring  and 
d*!fiance  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  assemblage,  and  that 
they  had  been  baffled  chiefly  by  that  strange  indivi-t 
dual.  1  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Signora  could  give 
a  complete  ineight  into  thia  myeierioua  tranaaction,, 
merely  from  her  seeming  to  have  the  command  of 
every  eerret  of  Kurope.  The  Duke  had  evidently., 
come  to  the  earoe  conclueion,  for  I  heard  him  utter  tha 
name  of  Salvandi.  Scarcely  had  the  word  boon  ibaa. 
involuiiiarily  proaoanead,  when,  aa  if  by  a  tpall,  the 
chamber  of  the  meeting  woe  beloro  ue.  All  tha  datailv 
were  perfect,  aa  I  had  teen  them  on  the  day  of  tha 
arreat.  Wa  then  mw  tha  whole  pnreaea  of  the  diapale, 
the  purchaoe,  the  quarrel,  and  tha  ditcovery,  goaa 
through,  and  with  eueh  remarkable  dwtinctnees,  that  1 
wae  fully  convinced  of  its  being  the  true  version.  Tha 
Pnnee’s  ieelings  were  wraagai  apea  sa  strongly  by 
the  showy  gallantry  of  the  Zingaro,  that,  whila  tho> 
mimic  ei^usioa  was  scarcely  cleared  away,  be  repeat¬ 
edly  demanded  ef  the  Signora  what  had  becoate  of  tha 
captain.  *  Had  ha  perished  in  the  eiplosian,  er  fisUen 
in  the  conflict  V  *  Neither,’  was  the  anewer.  ‘  If  ha 
livet,  then,’  said  the  Prince,  ‘  and  will  ratara  la  hia 
country,  lat  him  be  told  that  bis  Prioca  is  not  inaanai- 
bla  to  the  courage  which  saved  tha  slats  from  a  re¬ 
bellion.  He  shall  hava  a  commimion  in  my  guardt.* 

‘  He  will  never  draw  sword  again,'  waa  tha  solamn 
reply.  The  Prince  new  urged  the  mauar  mara  strongly: 
no  answer  was  ralumed.  *  At  leaat,  lat  me  know  hta 
name,’  he  asked.  A  low  voice  pronounced,  ‘  Carma- 
lini.'  ‘  What  !*  ha  exclaimed.  -Carmolini  all,  and  avary- 
where !  monk,  minstrel,  and  Zingaro !  thrice  ay  pia- 
servar!  I  must  sea  him.' 

“*  It  it  imposaibla,’  waa  tha  reply. 

“  The  Prince,  unaccustomed  to  non-complianaa  of 
any  kind,  waa  indignant  at  the  abruptneaa  of  the  re¬ 
fusal,  and  would  havo  issued  his  commands  upon  the 
spot.  But  I  ndvisod  gentler  caiinnels,  and  rauarkod 
to  him  that  the  necromancer  who  had  dan#  so  macb, 
could  pfohabiy  do  more;  at  laast,  to  the  eitaai  of  kaap- 
ing  her  aecret  at  long  as  sha  wishad  it.  The  Priaca’a 
nature  waa  manly,  and  ho  fait  bia  hasto  at  ooaa. 
‘  Trua,’  said  ha,  ‘  forca  it  net  in  our  compaat  Wa 
came  hero,  only  to  aaa,  and  we  hava  ataa.  But  monay 
may  hava  iia  tflcct.  Signora,’  said  ha,  tddrcmiiig  the 
invisiMa  rotsiraas  of  this  extraordinary  display,  ‘  name 
yoor  demand  for  bringing  before  me  this  Carmolini-’ 

**  ‘  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  tha  slara,’  mid  tha 
voice.  *  He  is  past  away  for  aver* 

“  The  Prince’a  determination  seemed  to  he  but  tha 
more  fixed  by  this  denial.  ‘  Signora,’  mid  bo,  ‘  I  muto 
not  ba  trifled  with ;  you  know  my  power.  We  ara 
alone.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  bandit,  Zin¬ 
garo,  coiwpirator,  or  whatever  he  may  bo.  1  giva  him 
a  free  pardon.  Bat  he  mutt  appanr.’ 
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“  *  The  Zingaro  will  never  appear  on  earth  again,’ 
aaid  the  voice. 

“  The  Prince,  wound  up  to  the  height  of  feveriah 
intereat,  eagerly  exclaimed, '  Sorcereaa !  if  he  cannot 
appear  in  the  body,  I  coraniand  you  to  luminon  him 
in  the  ipirit.' 

“The  taloon  wax  initantly  involved  in  darknaM  lo 
total,  that  I  began  to  have  nonie  alarms  leit  the  Prince 
had  been  actually  betrayed  into  danger,  and  lest  the 
fair  magician  vvei  an  irMtriiment  of  aome  new  ronapi- 
racy.  I  half  drew  my  ewuni,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
Duke'i  arm  lo  draw  him  away.  He  was  iinmovalde. 
At  length,  a  slight  glimmer  stole  on  the  darkness. 
Ijounds  of  a  hvmn,  singularly  sweet,  but  distant,  came 
on  the  ear.  The  light  increased,  and  what  had  seem¬ 
ed  shadows  shaped  themselves  into  the  pillars  and 
arches  of  a  cloister.  A  tonh  was  next  visible,  with  a 
beautiful  female  figure  in  marble  reclining  on  it  The 
letters  uf  an  inscription  now  began  to  grow  clear,  and 
1  read  aloud  the  name,  Emilia  Galoiti.  The  Prince 
repeated  it,  with  an  intensity  of  gaze,  and  a  remorse- 
fui  bitterness  of  tone,  that  told  me,  the  necromancer 
liad  fathomeil  some  of  lb#  deepest  secrets  ef  his  htart. 
Ha  stood  svidenily  aiterapting  to  give  his  feelings  ut¬ 
terance,  but  without  the  power  to  speak.  It  was  now 
my  tima  to  iatorpose,  and,  agitated  as  I,  too,  was  by 
the  scene,  I  aildremed  the  Sigrtora  to  forbear  a  display 
which  so  painfully  affected  the  Prince.  ‘  Since  it  is 
hia  will,’  said  I,  *  produce  Carmolini,  and  be  done.’ 
But  even  I  was  nenfounded  by  what  followed.  ’The 
tomb  actually  opened;  and  from  it  moved  wbat,  if  I  had 
evsr  dreamt  of  a  shape  of  the  future  world,  realised 
all  my  ooncepliont.  A  form,  shadowy  and  solemn,  yet 
apparently  light  as  air,  advanced  from  the  tomb ;  a 
gleam  of  moonlight,  from  Ihe  stained  caseroeat  of  the 
cloiatar,  threw  a  pale  glory  round  the  vision,  and  I 
gaatd.  I  must  confaas,  in  aws,  though  wjibout  any 
painfal  sense  of  fear.  ’The  phantom  appraached  where 
we  stood  raolionlcm.  Its  veil  seemed  lodietolve  away, 
aod  I  mw  a  lace  strongly  resembling  thatef  tba  levely 
girl  whom  I  had  observed  in  Ihe  Sight  from  the  eoi- 
tage.  *  Carle  Ruselbe,’  sighed  the  phantom.  *  Emilia 
Geletli !’ exclaimed  the  Prince,  and  hounding  across 
the  slight  sncloaure  that  separated  us  from  the  scene, 
followed  Ihe  relreeling  phantom  a  few  headlong  aiepa, 
and  fell  inaciwible.  Then  I  saw  the  whole  phenome¬ 
non  revealed ;  the  phantom  was  tnnied  into  a  living, 
breathing,  lovely  woman ;  weeping,  upbraiding  herself, 
rejoicing,  forgiving,  and  happy. 

“That  night  cloaed  iha  long  serisa  of  anxieties  which 
had  haunted  the  Duke  with  a  sense  af  violaied  faith. 
Feelings  of  that  order  may  not  occaaioa  much  unea- 
sincas  in  (he  world  in  general,  but  bis  was  an  honour- 
abis  heart,  howevar  faltered  by  the  hahita  of  his 
condition.  Tha  story  was  never  suffered  to  com*  Ch- 
roally  before  thecouiiiry;  for  Ihe  anarriage  which  took 
place  soon  after  render^  all  inquiry  a  breach  ef  eti¬ 
quette.  But  thus  much  could  be  ascertained — that 
tba  Duke,  when  under  the  care  af  hia  tutors  at  the 
coUege  ef  Milan,  bad  been  captivated  by  the  remark¬ 
able  beauty  of  a  peemnt  girl  in  tha  vicinity  of  the 
college.  Known  to  her  but  by  the  assumed  name  of 
Rosalba,  he  had  indurad  her  lo  fly  with  him  to  a 
naighbouring  church,  where  they  were  married.  ’Thie 
transpired.  Hia  lutora  were  in  akrm;  Signor  Roanlbe 
was  sent  off  at  night  under  a  guard  lo  Modena ;  and 
Signora  Caloiii  in  the  opposite  direction,  under  a 
similar  guard  lo  a  convani.  It  was  aaid  that  she  soon 
died  there  ef  a  peaiilential  fever,  which  waa  making 
gleet  ravages  in  tha  province.  All  further  inquiry 
waa  unavailing. 

“  Bet  woman’s  lovt,  perseverance,  and  genius,  are 
not  to  be  easily  bafflsd;  and  the  Signora  Emilia  wunnd 
her  way  oat  of  her  dungeon.  Learning  the  rank  of 
bar  lover,  and  loftily  determining  lo  make  her  value 
iirit  befiwe  affc  aUim^  bar  ritblfcahe  watched  over  hia  ^ 


I  safety  in  a  lime  which  waa  beginning  to  be  anxious. 
Her  zeal  defied  danger;  and,  under  the  various  cha¬ 
racters  which  she  could  incomparably  assume,  she 
contrived  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  secret 
proceedings  of  our  revolutionists.  The  handsomest 
woman  of  Italy  was  transformed  by  love  into  the  name 
of  terror,  Carmolini ! 

“  The  picture  w  hich  you  have  seen  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  palazzo  gives  a  strong  likeness  of  this  remark- 
i  able  being  in  her  more  solemn  nio<Kl.  But  the  pencil 
was  never  made  lo  do  full  justice  Ui  woman  in  her 
lovelinew,  and  you  lose,  even  in  this  tine  perlormance, 
the  true  witchery  of  her  beauty.  Her  design  waa 
bold  ;  but  what  is  too  daring  for  passion,  and,  of  all 
passions,  that  of  an  Italian  I  'Phe  enterprise  was  diflfi- 
cuii,  but  when  does  woman  calculate  di/licultyl  Bnt 
I  the  succees  was  triomphant,  and  in  this  world  of  ours 
the  end  is  every  thing.  She  triumphed,  and  Semiramia 
or  Ctosar  could  do  no  more.” 

I  A  flourish  from  ihe  orchestra  interrupted  the  narra¬ 
tive.  “  Midnight,”  said  the  general.  “  The  trumpets 
are  announcing  the  opening  of  the  supper  roims.  No 
man  can  live  on  romance,  and  we  must  seize  lime  by 
the  wing,  if  we  are  lo  sup  to-night.  Andiamo." 

CazacutBiHi. 


DISTANT  RELATIONS. 


Matrintoiiml  epeenlatiom  are  notaltsrays  rnecesa 
fuI.  Many  a  poor  fellow,  when  the  honey-moon  in 
over,  finds  that  he  has  got  more  than  he  bargained 
fiir,  though  it  is  not  always  of  the  right  sort  Liitlo 
Joe  Tima,  the  upholsterer,  is  a  living  proof.  In  bin 
bachelor  days  be  was  a  great  flivoarite  with  the  la¬ 
dies,  and  he  buzaed  about  from  one  to  the  other  with 
a  deal  of  conaequence.  Finally  the  dashing  Misa 
Ruse  attracted  and  fixed  hia  attention.  She  was 
very  tall,  very  mgjestic,  and  very  dignified.  During 
ihe  first  month  she  troubled  little  Joe  with  all  sorts 
of  kindness,  but^t  over,  she  assumed  Ihe  privilege 
of  wearing  the  biieeches.  Joe  remonstrated,  but  was 
obliged  to  submit.  She  oould  out-talk  him— out- 
scold  him — and,  if  things  had  come  to  that  pass,  aha 
would  have  laid  him  across  her  knee  and  spanked 
him.  Joe  felt  hia  infirmity  and  submitted,  and  now 
as  they  walk  Cbeanot  street,  be  keeps  ao  respectable  a 
distance  from  her  that  those  who  know  them,  jocosely 
call  them  diafsat 
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Th«  artist  has  given  us  a  ^ir  ^  fancy  portraits,  I  take  liia  tkae  ahoat  bn  rfignitf,  ior  he  sseM  pmt  «p 
bearing  a  particular  point  abmit  ihein — e  merit  that  whi  it  ae  how  at  atl.  Us  gemiaen  af  dia  soeieip  an 
does  no(  attach  lu  all  the  pictures  of  the  day.  The  detemand  tor  le  stand  oot,  and  hab  aelaoted  bin  as 
cliaracMae  here  displayed,  are  Jtmaihaa  Builder  and  nae  ob  de  ai<«t  suapectad  oh  dneemnittae  to  wailaB 
Sambo  Murtannan,  both  engaged  in  the  nme  profes  date  beaa.  and  let  him  baow  how  de  wind  h>uaa.*~» 
aion — that  of  patting  up  brick  walla.  TItey  appear  to  It  nay  he  aeen  by  the  eaptetainn  of  Senbo's  eauaie- 
be  discunitig  the  merHs  of  a  “airihe,’’  about  which  nanoe,  that  sonwibiag  starry  perliklmr  in  breniag.  Ha 
Jonathan  seems  In  be  rather  dubious,  while  Sambo  is  never  spteeds  out  that  pair  lalipa,  or  cooha  apte 
wersp  SB! tain.  The  darhey  has  thrown  down  his  n^ae  in  that  lawcwe  style.  wiihuai  nsan iag snateihing. 
wheelharraw  and  damped  his  hod  with  all  the  saucy  and  it  ia  paefectly  evidnrt  that,  naiigra  Jnnaihaah 
iadependence  of  a  woad«awyer,  and  is  Isying  it  down  gsndeiatared  fenonsiranee,  Sanha  haa  sntewnly  da¬ 
ta  danathan  like  a  book,  whi'e  he  listene  ta  hit  boro-  tasnined  ta  dischasge  with  d^ay  said  dnaaan  the 
ban  arith  a  gead-natiired  smile.  Jonathan  points  out  impnnsnl  diitita  niiflnid  hint  as  ila  fiwi  idfc  n  lih  ds 
to  bin  the  MIy  nf  presuming  so  much  na  his  pomps  society.’'  It  ramaias  ta  baaeea  how  farflatah^  pa^ 
and  tight  pants  ’—but  Sambo  saya  t  “  Dare  ia  no  mis-  Jmaiiy  will  baar  hiia  out. 
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A  WATER  SC  ENE.  —  BY  JOSEPH  C.  NEAL. 


They,  who  are  at  all  mindful  of  atmeepherir  p)^ 
noaeDa,  miut  remember  a  iiomi  remarkable  for  iia 
violence,  which  occurred  one  night  about  two  week* 
finre,  and  every  one.  averse  to  the  shower  bath,  and 
having  a  feline  dislike  to  wet  feet,  whose  ill  luck 
compelled  them  lo  be  abtuad  at  tbe  time,  will  retain 
it  in  memory,  at  least,  until  the  iropreasion  is  wash¬ 
ed  .out  by  a  tempest  of  greater  viuleoce.  In  the 
evening,  the  rain,  as  if  exercising  itaelf  fur  more  im- 
{lOftani  feats,  fell  gently,  and  at  intervals;  but  ss  the 
night  advanced,  the  wind  came  furih  intent  upon  a 
fr^ic.  Commencing  with  playful  gambols,  it  amused 
itmlf  at  first  with  blowing  out  the  old  women's  can¬ 
dles  at  the  apple  stands.  Than  growing  bolder,  it 
eainguished  a  few  corporation  lamps,  and,  like  a 
naachievous  boy.  made  free  to  snatch  tha  hats  of  the 
Qiguorded,  and  to  whisk  them  thiOM^a  mud  and  ken¬ 
nel.  At  length  becoming  v.ild  by  indulgence,  it 
Bade  a  terrible  turmoil  through  the  streets,  without 
tie  slightest  regard  to  municipal  regulationa  to  the 
contrary.  It  went  whoopiug  at  the  top  of  its  voice 
nund  the  corners ;  whisiled  shrilly  thiwugh  the  key- 
kolea,  and  bowled  in  dismal  tones  about  the  ^iraney 
topa.  Hare,  it  startled  the  negligent  huiisewiie  from 
her  alitmbers  by  slamming  the  unbolted  shutter  till 
it  ^trared  like  ■  peal  of  artillery,  and  there  it  kissed  a 
maty  sigu,  until  its  ancient  hinges  creaked  for  mercy ; 
while  at  intervals,  tbe  heavy  tumble  of  scantling  told 
that  when  Ausiet  chooses  to  kick  up  a  breeze,  he  is 
very  nearly  as  good  kl  a  praciieal  j^e  as  Boreas,  or 
any  o^her  frulwaotne  neoiher  of  the  iCoKsn  family. 
The  clouds,  too,  threw  open  their  sluices,  and  the 
water  joining  in  the  satumaba.  tried  a  vaneiy  of 
ways  to  amuse  itself,  and  iaa  oi^en  were  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  gale.  H  beak  liss  nSuo  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment  with  such  sportive  Bity  tlket  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  did  oei  aaseaiferaed  as  violently  as 
it  did  downward.  Aeee  Ae  bseMa  came  sweeping 
along  in  a  horizoatti  ebotMv  4bdaining  alike  the 
laws  of  gravity,  and  tte  pMMMiicular,  but  more 
hackneyed  method  ef  aaeMlfwyag  ita  objei:t.  In 
dhort,  whether  refetSMe  be  bad  la  efind  or  to  water, 
it  Euy  be  MMd  w  the  yeemakk  ef  those  curious  in 
regard  :o  eiaMbOT,  ea  a  eigbt  equa%  iMkulaied  to 
puzzle  an  eadbinni,  end  tt>  teaidal  ttan  bis 

own  washerwoman-” 

Hetectitig  a  single  incident  from  the  Mktny,  which 
it  h  iMtnral  to  suppose  might  have  been  foond  by  the 
aid  of  a  diving  bell  on  such  a  night,  it  beceraea  ne¬ 
cessary  to  BSb  ep  Ripton  Rumsey,  wbe  happened  to 
be  ebiosal  en  that  txxasian,  aa  he  iaepen  ell  aecasiona, 
wbea  Mt  Sa  eonselt  hia  own  wshea.  Where  Ripian 
had  been  ia  tbs  early  pert  of  the  evening,  it  woald 
not  have  been  easy  either  for  hiastelf  ar  any  one 
elss  to  tell.  It  ia,  therefore,  fair  lo  infer  that,  distri¬ 
buting  bis  attentions,  he  had  been  as  uaaal  **  about  in 
spots."  Tbe  ftet  ia  be  has  a  bobby,  which  like  many 
hobbies,  is  apt  to  throw  it*  rider.  Although  tem¬ 
perately  dispiiSed,  such  is  the  inquiring  nature  of  his 
philosophic  spirit,  that,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  human  race,  he  ia  continually 
experimenting  as  to  the  eSecis  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
upon  the  human  frame.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that 
on  this  oocasion,  having  **  imbibed  too  much  of  tbe 
enemy,”  neat  as  imported,  be  had  walked  forth  to 
quahfy  it  fay  a  stroll  in  tbe  rain  This,  however,  is 
•rrelevant.  Where  he  was,  is  the  point  at  iasue. 

The  rain  came  down  heavier  than  ever.  A  soli- 
lary  watchman,  mote  amphibioua  than  hia  race  in 
general,  waa  seen  wending  hia  way  through  the  pud- 

dhs.  thinkiiw  if  h«  .11  «f  thM  iti.enit»t. 


provision  of  nature,  which  renders  a  wet  bedt  fatal 
to  Dune  bat  young  gualinga  Dodging  between  th* 
dropa  was  out  of  the  question  ;  so  be  strode  manfully 
onward,  until  be  tturabled  over  something,  which  It^ 
like  a  lion,  or  a  bundle  of  wet  clothing,  in  bis  path. 

**  Why,  hsilo!  what  do  yon  call  this  when  its  faUad 
and  the  skin's  luck  off?”  said  the  Charley,  recoveripf 
himself  and  giving  tbe  obstruciiua  a  thrust  with  hia 
fiioi.  **  Wlmi's  this,  without  ing'ensr’  coniinuad  his 
in  that  metaphorical  manner  peculiar  to  Chaila|m 
when  they  ask  for  naktd  truths  and  uncooked  facto. 

It  was  Ripton  Rumsey— in  that  independent  «aa- 
diiion,  which  placea  n>en  beyond  the  control  of  air- 
cumstancea,  eiialiling  them  lo  sleep  quietly  either  am 
the  pavement,  or  oo  the  track  of  a  well  travelled  fail 
rood,  aad  to  rspiste  in  despite  of  rain,  ihundsa,  a 
rnawing  conscience,  or  the  fear  of  a  locuBieiiva.  It 
wasKiplon  Rumsey,  saved  frum  being  floated  away^ 
solely  ^  the  Miurated  ceniiilMM  of  both  his  lotetad 
and  exteniaJ  man. 

**  It's  a  man !"  remarked  the  Charley,  holding  to  a 
tree  with  his  righi  hand  as  be  curiouiiy.yet  caulioua- 
ly  pewed  Uipion  with  his  lefl  foot,  “it's  a  mm^ 
who's  turaed  MouMde  of  tbe  doer,  and  ie  tahiag  a 
snooze  on  liic  cutd  water  principle — Wall.  I  sags 
neighbour,  jisi  in  a  hieadly  way,”  added  the  Chariay, 
giving  Ripton  a  prudigioua  kick  aa  an  evidence  of  hia 
amicable  teehi«.  “  If  ysra  don't  get  ap,  yoo'U  haiehm 
Mgee,  or  tha  collar  and  fiz  jraa.  Get  up.” 

Uiptoo't  cuadiiiua,  before  hmied,  was  bsysad 
the  ordinary  iiatHtlaes  to  hua-an  aciioa,  and  ha,  thew 
fore,  eudored  several  eaeere  digs  with  the  foot  atea* 
asid,  without  uttering  atota  than  a  deep  toned  gmat* 
but  at  last  the  sharp  comer  of  the  bool  coming  ia  eoa- 
laci  with  hie  riba,  hesaddeniy  turned  over  the  gsaee- 
ful  eitiinde  of  a  frog,  and  atnick  out  vigoraaiif. 
Like  Gtovaniti'e  foiihflil  ayaiia,  he  proved  bnaaeif  am 
adept  at  swimming  on  land.  He  “  handled'*  hie  anna 
and  Icp  wMi  auch  ahill  aad  deztehty,  that  before  hia 
progresi  oould  be  asiaatad,  he  waa  oa  the  cerhstnae. 
Tbe  neat  inaiaal  heasd  him  plunge  into  the  earaUam 
and  roaring  kennel,  and  with  his  head  aticking  abaaa 
the  wairs,  ha  bufleted  the  wavea  with  a  heart  nf 
coalioveray. 

“  The  Uial'e  hlowed  ap.  and  them  that  a'nl  hiM 
are  all  overhoard  T’  apluiHped  the  sarimiBer.  as  ha 
dashed  the  waien  absoi.  aad  seemed  almoai  strangled 
with  the  queiiiiiiea  which  entered  the  hole  ia  hie 
head  entitled  a  mouth,  which  was  sadly  anarqeamlad 
with  undistilled  fluids— “Strike  ont  er  you're  gaaa 
chickens!  them  m  tau'i  swim  mast  tread  water,  aaff 
them  as  can't  tread  water,  must  go  to  Davy  Jenae! 
Let  go  my  leg !  haeiy  maa  for  himaelf !  Phreaa- 
bio-o-o!  W  h«ae  got  some  splaiterdocka!" 

The  watch  looked  on  in  sileat  admiralfoa;  befl 
finding  that  the  aqeatie  gentleman  did  not  awha 
much  headway,  and  that  a  psobabdiiy  eiiaied  ef  his 
going  (Hit  of  tte  world  in  soundings  and  by  water,  « 
way  evidently  not  in  oonfiirmity  to  hie  desires,  ihn 
benevoleut  guardian  ef  the  night  thought  proper  to 
interpose ;  and  bending  hinmslf  to  the  work,  et  Into 
succeed  in  le-estabtwhaig  Ripion  Rumsey  on  thw 
curbaloiie, 

“  Ha!”  said  Ripton,  efter  gasping  a  few  minnteto 
and  wringing  the  water  from  hiefooe ;  “  Yon’ve  anvefl 
me.  and  yon'll  be  put  in  the  newspapara  for  it.  by  wag- 
of  a  solid  lewavd.  Jial  in  timh — I'd  been  down  iwpeh 
and  if  I'd  gone  agin  Ripton  Rumaay  would  a  atoifl 
ihere-roone  more  and  the  laat,  Oo^  think— any  tfK 
how  tho  shads  and  tha  cniiioo  wsnid  a  ehnwad  nw 
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■nfiering*  what  I  like  to  had,  it  enough  to  make  a 
feller  cry,  only  1  a'n't  gut  no  haiikercher,  and  my 
aleeve't  to  wet  it  won’t  wipe  good.” 

**  Yea,  young  ’un,”  mid  the  Charley ;  ‘‘t’poting  the 
fiahet  had  been  betting  on  electiooa,  they'd  invited 
the  other  6ahet  to  eat  yon  for  oyater  auppera,— ao 
much  majority  for  aturgeon-noae,  or  a  Ripton  Ruraaey 
aupper  for  the  rompany— why  not?  If  we  ketrh  the 
fiahea,  we  eat  them,  and  if  they  ketch  ua,  they  rat 
ut— bite  all  round.” 

But  the  ttono  again  began  Id  howl,  ard  aa  Ripton 
evidently  did  nut  unneratand  the  rationale  of  the  I 
argument,  the  wairhinan  loat  hia  poetic  aympaihy  for 
the  Jonah  of  tii^  guttera.  Even  had  he  heani  the 
ftahee  calling  for  “Ripton  Ruroaeya  fried;”  "Ripton 
Rumseya  atewrd,”  or  “  Ripton  Riimreys  on  a  rlmfirg 
diah,”  he  would  have  felt  indifferent  about  the  matter, 
and  if  a«ked  how  he  would  take  hiic,  would  urnlouht- 
edly  have  aaid  “Ripton  Rtimaey  un  a  wheelbarrow.” 

“  You  murt  go  to  the  watch  hoiiae.” 

“  What  fur,  muat  I  ?  Fetch  along  the  Humane 
Society'a  apperatua  for  the  recovery  of  drownded  i> 
dividuala — them’a  what  1  want — I'm  water  logged  — 
Bring  na  one  of  the  largeat  kind  of  amallera — a  tum¬ 
bler  full  of  brandy  and  water,  without  no  water  in  it. 
I’ve  no  notion  of  being  diddled  out  of  the  awreia  of 
my  intereating  aitivation— I  wmnt  the  goodiee — wrap 
me  in  a  hot  blanket  and  lay  me  by  the  fire — put  h<it 
bricka  to  roy  feet ;  fill  me  up  with  hot  toddy,  and 
then  go  away.  That’a  the  acientific  touch,  and  it’a 
the  only  way  I’m  to  be  brung  to,  becatiae  when  I’m 
drownded  I’m  a  hard  caae.” 

The  Charley  proroiaed  all,  if  Ripton  would  accom¬ 
pany  him.  The  aofl  deluaioo  waa  believed,  and  the 
"  hard  caae”  waa  lodged  in  the  receptacle  for  auch  as 
he,  where,  before  he  discovered  the  deception,  he 
fell  into  a  profound  alumber,  which  lasted  till  mom* 
ing.  The  eiamirnttion  was  aa  follows: 

"  Where  do  you  live  P 

“  I’m  no  ways  petickelar — jiat  where  its  cheapest 
and  moat  cotivenient  The  cheepeat  kind  of  living, 
according  to  my  notion,  is  when  its  pretty  good,  and 
don’t  coat  nothing.  In  winter,  the  Alma  House  is 
not  slow,  and  if  you’ll  give  ua  a  rail,  you’ll  find  me 
theie  when  the  snow’a  on  the  ground.  But  when 
natur  amiles  and  the  grass  is  green,  I’m  out  like  a 
hoppergram.  The  foct  is  my  constitution  isn’t  none 
of  the  strongest;  hard  work  hurts  my  system  ;  so  I  go 
about  doing  little  jobs  for  a  fip  or  a  levy,  so’s  to  get 
my  catnip  tea,  and  bitters  regular — any  thing  for  a 
decent  living,  if  it  doesn’t  tire  a  feller.  But  hang  tlie 
city — rural  felicity  and  no  Charleys  is  the  thing  after 
all — pumpkins,  cabbages  and  apple  whiskey  is  always 
good  for  a  weakly  constitution  and  a  man  of  an  ele- 
wated  turn  of  mind.” 

“Well,  I’ll  send  you  to  Moyamensing  Prison — 
quite  rural." 

The  sound  of  that  awful  wprd  struck  terror  to  the 
very  marrow  of  Ripton.  Like  the  rest  of  his  class, 
while  beuring  his  soul  in  his  stomach,  he  carries  his 
heart  at  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  to  his  heart  rushed 
the  blood  from  every  part  of  hit  frame,  until  the  beamn 
biased  with  a  lurid  glare,  and  the  bystanders  appre¬ 
hended  nasal  apoplexy.  The  rudder  of  hia  counte¬ 
nance  grew  to  auch  a  size  that  there  was  no  mit- 
Uking  the  leading  feature  of  the  case.  Tu  see  before 
him,  Ripton  was  compelled  to  squint  direfully, 
and  as  the  beggar  in  Gil  Bias  did  hit  carbine,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resting  bis  tre¬ 
mendous  proboscis  on  the  clerk’s  desk,  while  cocking 
his  eye  at  his  honor. 

“  Miamentin  T’  stammered  Ripton. — “  Ouch,  ouch ! 
now  don’t!  that’a  a  clever  feller.  Arch  Street  waa  all 
well  enough— plenty  ef  compeny  and  conversation  to 
improve  a  chapu  But  Miamensin — tcandaylns!  Why 


inside  the  door,  jitt  at  if  they’d  bought  you  by  the 
bushel,  and  then,  by  way  of  finishing  your  educatmi, 
they  lug  you  along,  and  empty  you  into  a  room,  where 
you  never  tee  nothing  nor  nobody.  It’s  jitt  wasting 
a  man — I'm  bo  bagged  if  I  go  u>  Miameneint — I’d 
rather  be  in  the  Menagerry,  and  be  stirred  up  witi 
a  long  pole  twenty  times  a  day,  to  as  to  cauM  me  fer 
lu  growl  to  amuse  the  compeny.  I  a’n't  potatoes  t> 
be  pul  into  a  bag  — blow  the  hog!” 

“There’s  no  help  for  it,  Riptun ;  you  are  a  vagrant, 
and  mutt  be  taken  care  of.” 

“That’s  what  1  like;  but  bagging  a  man  is  no  sort 
of  a  way  of  taking  rare  of  him,  unless  he's  a  dead 
rubin  or  a  shot  loro. til.  As  for  being  a  vagrom.  its 
all  owing  to  my  weakly  rontiiiuiiun,  and  be<ause  I 
can’t  have  my  billers  and  catnip  U  a  regular.  But  i 
it's  the  law,  here's  ai  you  — Being  a  judge,  or  a  luayoi. 
or  any  ihiiig  of  that  son's  easy  done,  without  catnig 
tea;  it  don’t  hurt  your  hands,  or  strain  your  back;  but 
jist  try  s  spell  a!  smashing  slimes,  or  piling  logs,  anc 
you’d  learn  wkat’s  what  wlihout  being  put  in  a  beg” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Ripton,  aa  he  waa  conducted 
!  from  the  office,  “every  thing  goes  round  in  Ibia 
world.  Perhaps  I’ll  be  stuck  up  some  day  on  » 
bench  to  ladle  out  law  to  the  loelera.  Who  knows  f 
I  Then  let  me  have  a  holt  of  some  of  the  chape  that 
made  Miamensin.  I’d  ladle  out  the  law  to ’’em  so 
hot,  they’d  not  send  their  plates  for  more  soup  in  a 
hurry.  I’d  have  a  whole  bucketful  of  catnip  lea 
alongside,  and  the  way  they’d  ketch  thirty  days,  and 
thirty  days  a  top  of  that,  would  make  ’em  grin  lika 
chesay  cata  First  I'd  hag  all  the  Charleys,  and  then 
I’d  bag  all  the  Mayors,  and  sew  ’em  up.” 


THE  M  A  R  M  A  Z  E  T  , 


At  a  recent  meeiing  of  the  London  Zoological  Socie¬ 
ty  fur  scientific  business,  T.  Beil.  Esq.  in  the  chair,  a 
roarmazet  was  presented  from  Mr.  Moore,  of  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  the  first  ever  seen  alive  in  that  country.  This, 
the  most  dimiaulive  rpecies  of  the  mo  key  tribe,  i» 
about  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  and  even  w  hen  fall  grown 
ran  be  put  into  a  half-pint  tumbler.  The  greateai  sin¬ 
gularity  is  its  large  busby  tail,  in  which  it  completely 
envelopes  itself  when  it  retires  to  repose,  to  screen  itself 
front  the  cold.  The  coontenance  of  ihia  species  is  that 
of  an  old  man ;  and  the  one  presented  to  the  Zoological 
Society  is  said  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  that  of n 
celebrated  French  diplomatiit. 

ETYsiOLOOr.*-“TV)  run  a  thing  ihrongb— and  run 
through,  are  alike  in  their  etymology,  yet  how  dilTer- 
ent  in  use !  For  example — ^To  run  through  a  book — 
to  run  a  book  through ;  to  nin  over — to  over  run. 
Sair,  seid  a  Frenchman,  who  was  always  catching  at 
what  he  called  idiotisms  in  onr  language,  and  hatf 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  one  he  had  just  heard — Sair, 
please  to  sit  yourself  down  easy.  Pixsr  fellow — what 
he  intended  to  say  was  this — Si ' !  please  to  sit  dowo 


L«rd,  what  •  catutroph* !  Old  Mn.  B.,  who  draawa  in  iba  laiDe  bahian  at  a  girl  of  lixtaan,  mat  with  » 
•ad  accidani  t’oihar  day.  Sha  had  Moppad  at  Parkinaon’a  to  take  an  ice,  bat  the  ascent  of  hie  stain  was  too 
much  for  bar.  Like  all  ductile  bodies,  she  expands  with  the  heal,  and  sha  cootinuad  to  swell  iarger  and 
larger,  antil  just  as  she  bad  entered  the  parlour,  and  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  snap  went  her  girdle,  crack  went 
the  lacing  of  bar  stays,  and  her  broad  sboulden  were  exposed  to  several  gaping  youngsten.  Let  tbiaeantioa 
all  (at  old  women  against  tight  lacing.  * 


TOO  LATE  FROM  YOUR  CLUB. 


Bulbont  Guxxlefnnction,  Elsq.  has  but  ime  fault — that,  however,  covers  him  all  over  like  a 
Ver  sober— ao  that  none  of  his  virtues,  but  that  of  absorption,  has  ever  a  chance  to  appear.  He’s  altnys  bu^ 
at  night  in  getting  up  what  he  calls  a  “  new  dmnk,”  and  rising  in  the  morning  with  the  “  old  drunk  strongly 
op»n  him,  he  has  to  freshen  it  continually:  so  that  no  ititerval  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  in  him  betweM 
the  two  drunks.  In  the  picture,  it  will  he  seen,  he's  quite  fresh — new  corned — belter  than  saltpetre  could 
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EVERT  BODY’S  ALBUM. 


ROSOL!  A. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  OUERILLA  WAR. 

Th«  French  invasiM  nf  Spain  i«  now  hafoae  Mt*  )«Mt  caught  in  its  claap,  the  womei  law  the  corlinga 
ter  of  history.  Chamcieriled  by  treachtiy.  ruMliy,  ami  dancings  of  so  many  millions  of  fiends. 
and  plunder,  on  the  pnrt  of  the  invaders,  it  eihibil^  At  length  other  additions  were  taade  to  the  sense 
not  lees  the  features  of  honour,  intrepidity,  and  self-  of  the  enemy's  arrival ;  a  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  be- 
denial,  on  the  part  of'the  people.  That  those  virtues  gan  to  be  heenl  among  the  thickets,  and  it  was  clear 
were  mingled  with  alloy,  is  endeniable.  'J'hat  hon-  that  more  eflective  defenders  of  the  soil  than  the 
•our  sometimes  gave  way  to  die  wild  fury  of  reiribu-  j  femmes  de  chaabre,  and  hoary-headed  old  grooms  and 
tkm,  that  the  valour  ef  the  patriot  was  oiten  mingled  |  rlumberlains.  had  been  ioand.  The  Spanish  peasant, 
with  the  wiliness  nf  the  barliariaa,  and  that  the  self-  in  every  province,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  ruc^  of 
control  of  generous  victors  was,  from  lime  to  time,  |  Gibraltar,  is  a  deneruus  handler  of  fire  arms,  though  , 
forgotten  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  vindictive  justice,  those  fire  arms  often  exhibit  nothing  but  the  arts  of 
is  not  to  be  qitesiior.ed.  But  the  whole  national  Spain  in  the  most  primiii\e  stale  of  the  Iberian.  But 
character  was  brought  out  into  the  broadest  display,  he  Ims  a  keen  eye,  a  quick  hand,  and  a  desperate  dis- 
Its  OficitlBl  romance,  its  Moorish  fire,  its  Eurufiean  like  of  the  torcigner,  all  of  which  had  been  amply 
firmness,  the  nation  a  spectacle,  and  a  warning  attested  by  the  banes  of  two  hundred  thousand  French- 
to  mankind  The  dasu?*  of  the  war  threw  light  on  Ike  men,  laid,  without  priest  or  benimn,  in  the  ditches 
clouds  which  bad  enveloped  mtioaal  temperature  and  ravines  of  Spam,  w  ithin  the  first  three  years  of 
for  a  succemion  of  ages.  tl>c  invasion.  However,  it  was  but  loo  visible  that 

In  the  expedition  under  Sachet  »o  Ae  ?vtem  pro-  the  peasantry  was  overroaiclied,  and  in  consequence. 
Vinces  of  Spain,  the  French  had  displayed  even  mr?«  oni-manmuvred.  While  the  Lady  Roeolis  was  gazing, 
than  their  usual  barbarity.  Their  <  onariousnaas  ibat^  with  Titr^aHiinon  terror  of  her  sez.  and  with  another 
they  were  abliorred  by  the  people,  sharpened  the  j  terror  not  ae  eaen* ^otitp*^^*®*^***  *''•”  ^  ^*'***^> 
natural  propensity  of  the  Oswl  to  shed  blood  ;  and  ibe  i  the  skirmish  through  the  tore?*:  a  crash  and  a  volley  at 
dreadful  retaliation  often  exercieed  hy  the  Spanish  I  the  poalem  gale  of  the  monsien,  told  her  tt  once  that 
peasantry  rendered  the  contest  rather  one  of  tigers  the  Franck  hnd  fouitd  the*  svny  In  her  dwelling,  and 
than  of  human  beilifs.  Suchel  laid  but  little  re-  that  her  only  resource  was  in  instant  flight.  Her 
striction  on  the  airocitie*  of  his  troops.  A  republican,  damsels  and  duennas  followed  her  from  room  to 
risen  from  the  ranks,  with  no  means  of  wealth  but  niom  i/ the  huge  building,  flying  iRe  so  many  gsiellea, 
plunder,  and  no  principle  but  that  of  acquiring  it  as  but  ail  screaming,  wringing  their  liands,  calling  upon 
rapidly  as  ha  could,  he  was  a  robber,  at  tha  bead  of  their  sainw,  and  raising  the  moet  Cerrible  upranr.  It 
an  army  of  robbers.  But  one  of  the  events  which  would  have  been  belter  if  they  could  have  held  tkoic 
branded  the  Frenoh  navoer  with  the  si rangeai  papular  tongues;  knt  ikeogo  uT mironkasisn  good  dottl  'p>m 
obkorronoo,  was  tho  ttaomwiion  of  tke  CasiiUe  do  ky.  owen  in  Synin;  and  Wreniy  ’koanw,  Ihffe 

Mercadanie,  Wo  houoe  of  m  nobke  «nd  opnlent  family,  old.  oH  scrasming  ongodwc,  ttoMi  snaOcely  %eop  Aa 
on  tke  oaO'ohofe  near  Valoncio.  4i  could  ocaroely  oecM  of  iko  sroy  ihoi  Skoy  worn  gdfcig.  ACCorftt%- 
cidlod  o  Mltialy  enploit,  for  sis  garifoen  consieted  ly,  as  tboy  noiked  Ike  foenl  ttf  tfoo  ftMht  SOdrMSk 
merely  of  a  few  Valencianos,  suddenly  gathered  from  which  led  to  the  gpPdonis  Uray  OttWn  {dUMMiwfi^ttAbk 
toe  fields  on  the  approach  of  the  French  dotacbmeM,  charaears.  muokei  in  hand,  waiting  vkeir  deaeoBt.'— t 
and  its  poesessor  was  s  girl  ofoeventeea,  the  orphan  ready  to  receivotthe  whole  troop  wlfo  the  honours  of 
daughter  of  the  family,  with  a  retinue  of  duennas  and  war.  Flight,  in  any  and  every  direction,  was  then 
old  servants,  the  usual  dependants  of  fe  gnat  kipaiiiah  the  oHlkr  onfooila/  but  the  firing  in  oilier  quarters 
household.  On  the  tidings  that  .tko  I^WNA  kanfott:  ttbbvnd  iliat  Mfo  pMAaion  was  cumpletely  surrounded- 
were  seen  scattering  themselvon  oWtt  dn  osMany,  Bmelnbegan  folttB  ib {heavy  wreatha  down  the  gild- 
preparations  were  made  flir  conesyikg  CM  yottg  tti  oCklKwses  md  CMilb.balconies ;  penaania,  aoldiera, 
heiress  and  the  female  attendaots  Ck  BairalflMn.  Btti  ofoi  diMttesijCa,  cm04Mkgic<l  >»  de^ly  struggle,  and, 
Spanish  preparations  are  provoAiisBy  dln«r(  Mk  gMi  in  IkeMdattafttsNMig^dshich  alinuei  suflbcaied  her, 
detachment  of  the  hussars  vuddshly  nosed  cttOBdllM^  the  jmnng  MomsiMMint  her  wsy  in  terror,  rushing 
direction ;  the  national  maxim  sf“  nntrat  doing  fowk  dttoMl^  dra  tfodgnsed  aparimenia,  struck  hor 

what  you  can  do  to-morrow,"  ktal  iw  Ml  CsC^kMttttl  foot  Sgoimn  tt  koi^  %fog  Wn  the  ground,  foil,  ond  foil 
the  frightened  household  rested  cti  tkoar  ootth  ’  InttMMsMe. 

At  midnight,  exactly  seven  days  frOttl  diia  4Ntt|r  do-  llbw  foogcfoO  MMdMMl  in  this  state,  aho  know 
termination,  as  the  young  Mercadasifo  eM  fottsaiog  tMt(  kitt  en  kor  ttsMkMg.Ohe  found  herself  sealed  by 
to  the  nightingales  in  her  peack-groCea,  lihB  ttttotkor  n  SMmhiw  InUbg  iHtO  the  gardens,  with  the  air 
Juliet,  and  perhaps  with  ihongkls  mtt  anlihtt  dnee  of  kreotkiig;  viMoktg^  ott  her  cheek,  and  a  fignre, 
the  fair  Veronese,  her  quick  ear  eaig|kl  Ike  ttsttnd  vt  Cvroppsd  isiko  plptv  edeak  of  the  Valencian  noble, 
distant  firing.  She  roused  the  wirigfoig  kOkMebnId,  keantng  ttgOiiM  dm  aids  Of  the  window,  and  eamectly 
and  in  the  midstofa  crowd  of  half-dsimsod  fomimin  dej  gacing  on  tiot  oosSWeMsice.  She  ineiinciively  pro- 
chambre,  held  her  council  of  war.  Modk  wisdoas  neoacod  "  Atsotto?*  It  Oms  no  time  for  ceremony, 
could  not  be  expected  ihere,  whatever  ssigkt  hoso  and  eke  had  boK wMrsisod  herself  in  the  world  of 
been  the  doubts  of  the  circle ;  and  their  Mihemtiom  spOilB.  tt  wot  the  dtsi  dttie  she  had  ventured  on  ibo 
were  speedily  brought  to  a  point  hy  tko  oigkt  of  tt  I  tmitto,  osid  ovon  iCm  dM  titiie  that  she  had  thought  it 
blaze  from  a  village  a  league  off,  la  the  soH^  ttbnve  ef  nrato  interest  ikon  soy  of  the  hundred  or  tliouasnd 
which  the  castle  stood.  The  blaae  roHod  nagnifi-  Afonnss  and  Alphonsus,  who  figured  at  buH-fishit,  and 
cently  up  through  the  long  windings  of  one  oC  tho  bollo,  ttiruiigh  Use  country.  Alonzo  de  Ercillo  woa, 
most  picture8((ue  spots  in  all  VnleiKia.  But  ITteia'  kowever,  something  of  mors  note  than  the  crowd,  for 
was  then  no  time  for  the  pleasures  of  the  picturesque,  he  was  a  handsome  fellow  ;  he  wrote  verse*,  Mpg 
The  fine  evolutions  of  the  flame,  which  might  have  seguidilias,  danced  for  hours  at  a  time,  waa  a  capital 
enraptured  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  Nero,  were  cum-  shot,  and  had  even  been  at  Madrid.  Theao  won 
pared  to  nothing  but  the  rollings  of  the  dragon’s  tail,  enough  to  raiae  the  fame  of  any  Valencian (  ond  Utt 
ten  tboutand  feel  lung,  that  is  yet  to  finish  the  history  fame  had  reached  the  casUe.  But  tke  great  lioirM 
of  all  heretics ;  and  at  ovety  Qaafa  that  shot  up  from  was  as  much  ttbovejbp 


ed  With  iha  wealth  of  many  a  apoiled  chaich,  con* 
Tent,  and  manaion.  All  went  on  well  for  a  week ; 
hat  ai  they  reached  the  roota  of  the  chain  that 
atretchea  fnim  Arragon  to  the  aea  at  Monjuich,  they 
began  to  learn  that  they  had  not  yet  left  Spain. 
Shota  were  heard  from  time  to  time,  in  front,  flank,  ' 
and  rear  of  the  column;  stragglera  wore  occaaionally 
miaaing,  and  aidea-de-camp  theroselvea  became  more 
cantioua  of  exhibiting  their  feaihera  at  any  ahnwy 
diatance  from  the  baitaliona.  However,  the  usual 
precautions  were  taken;  the  line  of  march  was  con-  ' 
tracted,  the  patrols  were  ordered  to  be  more  on  the  | 
look-cat  in  the  forests,  atid  all  prisoners  were  imme-  1 
diately  brought  in  to  the  siaft  for  examination.  On  I 
reaching  the  slope  of  the  mountain  La  Rueda,  where  | 
the  road  divides  off  to  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  ' 
column  separated,  one  part  making  jfg  way  by  Per-  \ 
pignan,  the  other  taking  the  nesses  by  the  Navarrese  { 
frontier.  The  news  that  the  strength  of  the  Guerillas 
had  moved  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  westward, 
induced  Caprioli  to  consign  his  wagons  to  the  road 
by  Perpignan.  Half  a  dozen  squadrons  of  huzzars 
were  conceived  to  be  a  sufficient  escort,  with  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  famous  “Troisieroe  Legere,”  through 
the  open  country,  where  the  walls  of  Perpignan  were 
almost  in  sight.  The  escort  marched,  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  bivouacked  in  the  plain  within  a 
single  day's  march  ef  the  fortress,  and — never  rose 
from  their  bivouac!  The  details  of  that  dreadful 
night  were  never  told  by  a  lip  of  France.  The  vic¬ 
tors  had  separated  in  all  directions  before  day-light, 
and  the  only  memorials  left  for  the  French  gsrrison 
were  be  relics  of  wagons  half  consumed,  piles  of 
chaooi  and  knapsacks,  the  one  as  much  emptied  as 
the  (iher,  broken  musket-stocks,  the  carcasses  of 
half  t  hundred  horses,  and  the  bones  of  about  ten 
limes  that  number  of  men.  All  had  been  heaped  in 
one  rompendious  pile  and  set  fire  ta  Not  a  man  sur¬ 
vived  to  make  the  tale  more  intelligible.  It  had 
-paassd  into  a  silence  that  seemed  never  likely  to  be 
ItMhan. 

Ibe  fate  of  the  main  body  was  to  be  better  known. 
On  the  second  day  of  its  march,  a  rumour,  which 
caite  as  if  on  the  wind,  nr  the  wings  of  a  bird, — fur 
so  direct  source  of  it  could  be  traced, — spread  through 
the  column,  that  some  sweeping  disaster  had  befallen 
ths  convoy-  A  strange  light,  too,  seen  on  the  most 
distant  horizon,  followed  by  successive  explOhions, 
strongly  authenticated  the  rumour;  but,  while  the 
Guerillas  were  abroad,  communication  was  impossi- 
Ue.  Caprioli,  though  violent  and  rapacious,  was 
politic;  he  partially  cheered  his  battalions  by  assuring 
ihem  that  the  blaze  was  one  of  the  mountain  towns 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  attacked.  But  he  had 
soon  reality  on  his  hands,  for  a  heavy  Are  from  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  field-pieces,  a  most  unusual  instrument  of 
Guerilla  warfare,  opened  on  him  from  the  crest  of  a 
forest  hill,  and  m^e  him  feel  that,  if  he  was  to 
■torch  through  the  mountains,  it  must  not  be  without 
the  honour  of  beating  a  very  determined  and  even  a 
numerous  enemy. 

The  day  pos^  in  an  exchange  of  distant  shots 
between  the  Guerillas  and  the  French  skirmishers ; 
the  column  moving  slowly  on,  with  many  an  anxious 
eye  looking  towards  the  Pyrennees,  which  were  now 
b^inning  to  lift  up  their  broad  spines  in  the  sky.  As 
the  twilight  fell,  the  firing  grew  heavier,  and  it  was 
clear  to  Caprioli,  that  discretion  must  thenceforth  be 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  that  a  dexterons  escape 
would  be  worth  his  entire  consideration.  A  rush 
of  a  small  party  of  Guerillas,  which  had  wound  its 
way  nnder  cover  of  a  cork  grove,  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  column,  and  fallen  fiercely  upon  the  platoon 
which  surrounded  himself  and  his  stsflT,  quickened 
this  determinatian.  The  party  had  been  repulsed. 


the  death  of  btlb  of  the  general's  aides-de-camp,  the 
wounds  of  some  others,  and  the  seizure  of  the  led 
hones  of  the  staff!  And  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  they  had  effected  this  without  loss,  except  in 
the  instance  of  their  leader,  who  had  been  stunned 
by  a  chance  blow  and  foiling,  had  been  left  behind 
in  the  hurry  of  their  retreat.  Caprioli,  indignant  at 
the  affront  to  his  generalship,  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
be  shot.  But  this  was  overruled  by  the  calmer  judg¬ 
ment  of  some  of  his  officers,  who  observed  that  he 
might  serve  as  a  guide  during  the  night,  **  while  it 
would  he  equally  easy  to  shoot  him  in  the  morning." 
The  prisoner  was  then  brought  forward,  examined  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  which  he  admit- 
tc^l  that  he  knew  every  goat-track,  and  ordered  to 
put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  rolumn,  in  the  care  of 
a  couple  of  troopers;  the  slightest  treachery,  of 
course,  being  instant  death.  The  Spaniard  exhibited 
no  fondness  for  the  service,  and  complained  of  fatigue, 
thirst,  and  wounds;  but  all  his  eloquence  on  these 
subjects  was  useless ;  he  was  mounted  on  one  of  the 
tronp.horses,  and  the  march  commenced.  The  firing 
which  commenced  with  it  showed  that  it  had  its 
usual  unwelcome  escort,  and  that  the  native  sharp¬ 
shooters  had  determined  to  attend  it  at  least  to  the 
frontier. 

The  question  in  the  French  battalions  was  now^ 
whether  it  would  he  wiser  to  halt  on  the  spot  where- 
they  were;  to  push  forward  through  the  main  bodyef 
the  enemy;  or  make  an  attempt  to  turn  them  by  seme 
of  the  mountain  gorges.  The  losses  of  their  num¬ 
bers  which  were  occurring  every  moment,  and  which 
they  couM  neither  repel  nnr  retaliate  against  an  al¬ 
most  invisible  sssailant,  decided  for  the  last  proposal. 
The  prisoner  was  now  called  for,  but  neither  be  nor 
the  two  troopers  could  be  found.  This  was  an  un¬ 
lucky  contingency;  but  “Fortune  de  la  guerre,"  pro¬ 
vides  for  every  thing  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gaul, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  battalions  was  vented  in  a 
shower  of  sucres,  and  a  promise  to  bang  every  prison¬ 
er  without  delay  in  all  time  to  come.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  the  staff  gathered 
round  their  angry  commandant,  to  settle  what  new 
steps  were  to  be  taken.  While  they  were  del i berating, 
and  only  the  more  perplexed,  Caprioli  saw  the  young 
Spaniard  standing  at  his  horse's  head.  His  story  was 
simply,  that  the  troopers  had  quarrelled  about  some 
booty  which  they  had  taken  a  few  days  belbre,  and 
that  one  of  them  having  run  ths  other  through  the 
body,  the  survivor  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled 
through  the  forest,  while  he,  after  remaining  to  see 
whether  he  would  return,  had  come  back  to  show 
the  fidelity  of  Spanish  honour  even  to  an  enemy. 
This  was  delivered  with  a  good  deal  oi  native  grace, 
and  the  sentiment  was  too  congenial  to  the  French 
taste  for  the  heroic,  to  fail  of  being  received  with 
applause.  What  was  more  to  the  purpose,  therr 
chance  of  escape  from  a  harassing  night  depended  on 
their  guide.  Strict  silence  was  now  commanded; 
fires  were  lighted  on  their  halting  ground,  to  deceive 
their  pursuers,  and,  exactly  at  midnight,  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  veteran  cavalry  and  infantry  ef  Napoleon, 
making  a  rapid  movement  off  the  great  road,  plunged 
into  the  ravine  leading  in  rear  ol  the  forest  of  the 
Roncio.  The  aspect  of  the  night  fovoured  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre.  The  moon  had  gone  dow-n  an  hour  before. 
The  darkness  was  excessive,  and  even  the  rising  wind 
which  heaved  the  forest  above,  assisted  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  march.  They  had  thus  moved  for  two 
hours,  without  any  other  obstruction  than  the  natural 
ruggedness  of  the  mountain,  road.  They  seemed  to 
have  completely  evaded  the  proverbial  activity  of  the 
natives.  Not  a  shot  was  to  to  heard  in  any  quarter. 

“In  an  hour  it  will  be  daybreak,”  said  Caprioli. 
"and  then - ” 

_ «» Aad  wbal  ihsn.  ecncTsI  T’  asked  one  of  hk  dBcca. _ 
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"  Why,  ihen  I  iball  pay  my  yonng  tpy  bk  wtget.  Their  hialory  waa  told  in  ■>  many  baMada,  and  tunf 
Yon  are  not  10  tiippoae,  mon  cher,  that  I  believed  a  to  ao  many  (uitara  of  the  land,  that  it  would  be  acaree- 
tyllabie  of  hia  tale  about  the  dragoons;  doubtless  he  ly  leas  than  a  work  of  supererogation  to  say  more,  Ibaa 
gav^their  throata  to  ba  cut  by  his  butchers  of  ooun-  that  there  stood  Don  Alonzo  and  the  Donna  Merca* 
trymen.”  dante.  The  rumor  of  her  lover's  death  had  awoke 

**  But  hia  own  return,”  observed  the  officer.  the  eseitable  heroism  of  the  Spanish  woman  in  love. 

**  Oh,  a  common  ruse,  the  regular  trick  of  hia  craft.  She  resolved  to  tiva  but  for  one  object,  the  destruction 
He  came  back  to  pick  up  a  few  doubloons,  a  lew  of  of  hia  destroyers.  In  this  spirit,  aha  had  assumed  the 

our  secrets,  and  take  to  bis  heels  on  the  litst  opportu-  cusiume  of  the  Gnerillaa,  and  had  led  her  country* 

nity.  By  daylight  he  bids  adieu  to  hia  prolea-  men  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  French.  Buton  Caprioli,  as 
siuu.”  the  author  of  the  outrage  against  the  dead,  she  vowed 

A  shot,  which  struck  him  in  the  mouth,  put  a  stop  especial  vengeance.  A  rumor,  that  the  corpse  waa 
to  his  speech ;  and  a  general  roar,  mingled  with  all  the  carrying,  to  hang  on  a  gibbet  in  Perpignan,  sent  her 
fierce  appellations  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  ac  hurrying,  with  all  speed,  to  the  attack  of  the  divisioa 
cusiomed  to  pour  forth  their  voluminous  wrath  on  the  which  had  marched  liir  that  fortress.  Its  surprise  was 

invaders,  lold  that  the  witole  mountain  swarm  were  complete.  The  escort,  surrounded  by  the  mass  of 

upon  their  path.  The  attack  and  defence  were  alike  |  armed  peasantry,  in  ihe  midst  of  ways  imperfectly 
desperate ;  ihe  whole  column  were  assailed  at  once,  known,  and  wearied  by  a  long  day’s  march,  through 
Rocks,  trees,  and  bullets,  made  frightful  chasms  in  the  the  scorching  and  sandy  soil,  had  fallen  almost  wholly 
ranks  of  the  unlucky  soldiery.  'The  tempest, too,  in*  into  slumber,  and  hundreds  perished  by  the  Guerilla 
creased  the  horrors  of  the  night  The  wind  swelled  bullets,  without  ever  having  risen  from  the  ground, 
to  a  hurricane,  hghining  poured  in  a  perpetual  blase  .  The  wagons  were  then  searched  fur  the  body  of  the 
from  Ihe  heavens,  smiting  the  summits  of  the  hills,  unfortunate  warrior.  It  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
and  sending  down  huge  fragments  and  splinters  ot  plunder  was  next  taken  out  among  whose  package* 
rock  into  the  ravine  ;  the  sheets  of  rain,  too,  began  were  discovered  a  large  portion  of  the  plate  and  jew* 
rapidly  to  fill  the  gallies,  and  the  roaii  of  the  French  els  carried  from  the  mansion  of  the  new  captain.  B>it 
was  soon  the  bed  of  a  uirrent  that  swept  away  every  this  was  no  time  for  lingering  over  a  dead  enemy,  or 
man  disabled  by  a  wound.  The  carnage  was  fright-  useless  wealth.  The  French  column,  under  the  hated 
fill  during  the  darkness,  and  when  the  light  at  last  spoiler  of  the  castle,  was  still  on  its  way  to  France; 
made  its  slow  way  through  the  double  depth  *f  the  twenty-four  hours  more,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the 
tempest  and  the  firing,  it  was  evident,  that  if  a  tingle  passes.  La  Mercadante  instantly  made  up  her  mind. 
Frenchman  escaped,  it  must  be  by  the  weariness  of  |  With  the  decision  of  on*  born  for  war,  leaving  a  hand- 
the  conquerors.  The  column  was  totally  destroyed  ;  {  fui  of  her  rustic  heroes  to  consume  the  relict  and  bag- 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  lay  heaped  in  the  bottom  of.  gage  of  the  fallen,  the  set  out,  without  a  moment's 
the  gulf,  while  its  sides  were  covered  with  the  corpaes  '  delay,  at  the  bead  of  a  crowd  of  her  daring  and  well- 
of  tbe  flying  infantry,  whom  the  Spaniards  con. '  armed  tenantry,  to  make  the  column  pay  dear  for  ifa 
tinued  to  daughter  without  mercy.  Caprioli  was  still  j  crueliie*  Her  rapture,  in  her  desperate  eflbrt  to  car- 
ssso  with  a  fow  ufiicerv  trying  to  rally  the  fugitives.  >  ry  off  the  general  from  the  midst  of  his  troops,  sug* 
his  face  streaming  with  blood,  his  he^  bare,  and  all '  gested  to  her  quick  sptni  and  absurdirig  tmmi  of  yen* 
his  gestures  exhibiting  the  fury  of  his  nation  in  disas-  geance,  the  thought  of  beguiling  him  into  a  snaiv, 
tar.  But  a  new  object  seemed  to  have  suddenly  '  from  which  escape  was  impossible.  The  quarrel  of 
caught  hia  eye;  and,  spurring  his  jaded  horse  across  a  :  the  two  dragoons  had  turned  upon  their  several  right 
chasm  where  an  ammunition  wagon  had  broken  to  a  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand;  which  they 
down,  he  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at '  had  purloined  from  a  wounded  oflicer,  then  a  prisoner 
a  Guerilla,  who,  unseeing  his  approach,  was  firing  [  with  the  regiment  From  their  description  of  his  per* 

'  down  the  valley.  The  blow  must  have  put  an  end  to  |  son,  the  surmise  grew  that  he  was  her  lover,  still  liv* 
the  Spaniard's  hopes  and  fears  in  this  world;  but  at  j  ing,  though  publicly  reserved  for  death  on  the  frontier, 
tbe  instant,  a  figure  leaped  from  tbe  wagon,  darted  on  as  an  example  to  his  countrymen.  On  this  knowledgw 
the  general,  and  buried  a  dagger  in  his  side.  The  !  she  again  threw-  herself  into  the  way  of  the  general. 
Frenchman  grappled  his  antagonist,  and  after  a  brief  i  led  him  into  intricacies  insurmountable  by  regular 
struggle,  where  both  seemed  weak  alike,  they  rolled  i  troops,  and  leaving  the  meaner  objects  to  her  men,  re* 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  together.  I  solved  that  by  her  rifle,  and  hen  alone,  tbe  blood  of 

Three  months  afterwards,  the  memorable  night  ofl  tbe  tyrant  should  fall  in  expiatioa.  The  wild  resolve 
the  Roncio  produced  its  eflects,  in  the  movement  of  I  was  half  edected;  Caprioli  never  passed  the  mountains. 
Sachet’s  whole  force  from  the  east  of  Spain  ;  and  in  '  though  her  band  hod  not  tbe  boaour  of  shedding  it  on 
another  event,  more  important  still,  to  the  individuals  i  tbe  Spanish  aoiL  Alonas  had  been  carried  along  with 
concerned.  Signs  of  feasting  and  dancing,  sounds  of  the  c^umn,  and  carried  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ter* 
music,  and  a  tide  of  all  the  prettiest  donaellas,  and  ror  into  the  partizans  of  the  natienal  cause.  Hia  gib- 
most  showy  caballeroa  of  the  pruvinee,  pouring,  with*  bet  waa  to  have  been  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
out  ebb,  towards  the  Castilla  do  Mer^anta,  gave  ironiier  hill ;  an  expressive  emblem  to  all  patriotic  pes- 
ptomise  of  some  pleasant  deeds  and  boors  there  The  sera  by.  But  it  waa  otherwise  decreed.  Faint  as  he 
bells  of  the  convent  tolled  longer  and  louder  than  they  was,  and  bound  in  his  wagon,  his  quick  eye  marked 
bad  over  done,  since  the  entry  of  the  Fre  nch;  and  the  themotion  of  Caprioli;  an  unaccountable  impulse  told 
exhibition  of  about  two  hundr^  of  the  gay  and  hand-  him  that  the  young  Guerilla  was  his  love;  he  sprang 
■ome  peasantry,  who  marched  up  with  French  mns-  on  the  murderer,  and,  with  one  blow,  closed  hia  earth* 
qoets  in  their  hands,  French  helmets  on  their  heeds,  ly  career. 

and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  French  orders  at  their  but-  The  rest  is  a  highway  of  flowers.  The  explana- 
loit-holes,  and  French  aiguillettea  at  their  shoulders,  tions  between  a  victorions  heroine,  and  a  rescued  lo- 
showed,  satisfactorily  enough,  that  the  fear  of  their  ver,  are  naturally  divested  of  all  difficulty.  The  bead 
late  tyrants  had  been  taken  from  before  their  eye*  !  of  the  Guerilla  band  was  joyfully  bent  to  the  Valen* 
Spam  was  herself  again,  and  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  i  cian  hills  and  streams,  and  Don  Alonao  Ercilla  is,  at 
castle  stood,  with  the  family  almr  before  them,  and  the  |  this  hour,  the  lord,  lover,  husband,  and  humbUst  of 
fomily  chaplain  between  them,  a  pair,  who  might  have  1  slave*  to  the  humblest  wife  that  ever  presided  over  a 
mad*  as  fitting  representatives  of  her  youth,  os  any  service  of  Indian  plate,  a  hug*  okl  castle,  and  half  a 
two  that  aver  figured  in  the  richest  fancy  piece  of  province,  in  Spain. 

Velasques  himself.  i 


CoLoaiia. 


DMdM  *1)11  Uixen!  ]ro«  oU  MoraHigcit  i  may  net  rtaad  om  ^iMi.  Ui  midwMBntag  ii  MaMM 
dM’t  «laDd  npoo  |ioinM,  ha !  Bat  ha  tuxida  aa  ha  in  laathar,  and  ha  aaM*aa  aiang  Uka  i 
“laairaad  Itgbm”  and  haa  hii  paina  in  ihair  aeab-  a  haar  ia  huaM.  Ha  ahiaf  gfarf  ii 
barda,  aaady  a  mrry  bia  poiai  apaa  aajr  poor  davit  lra««llan ;  and  ha  uMiaata  feta  aill 
that  haa  a  puna  ar  a  (lOckeL  Tha  iHtaaking  aaaaa>  that  Uflp  naak  of  ha  dll  ha  haavy  haab  aataf  Ik 
drat  la  taady  cocked  and  pruned !— and  though  he  I  Bo  much  for  Mjrnhaar  Von  Blma. 
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LAKE  UTSTAYANTHO. 


So  pfWM  MC  wa  Ml  t*  tract  thinfi  lo  lhair  tource,  I 
tkat  few  are  to  be  fixind  wlio  know  that  the  nver 
Delaware  takea  ita  riaa  (ton  the  ataall  and  beaaiiful 
lake  above  named- 

Jl  u  noticed  by  no  geographer,  eicapt  Moraa,  in 
aome  of  bia  early  ^aMna;-* 

It  ia  an  iaolaied  abeet  of  pure  water,  aarrouDded  by 
bilk  and  mouniaina.  aupportad  by  numaruua  cold 
apriogi,  from  many  of  which,  au'iai^  in  tba  boaom  of 
the  lake,  the  water  aacenda  with  a  boiling  motion, 
throwing  up  white  aand.  mixed  with  decayed  wood 
and  vegetablea. 

One  of  theae,  near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  ia  of  great 
depth,  the  boiiom  not  being  reached  by  a  lead  and 
line  one  hundred  feet  lung.  It  coutaiiw  a  floating 
ialand,  attached  ao  alightly  to  the  bottom,  that  piecea 
aeveral  yarda  aquare,  have  been  cut  ofl^  and  drawn 
away  by  the  aid  of  a  email  boat 
Within  two  milea  of  thia  lake,itreama  riae  that  flow 
into  the  Soaquehanna,  Mohawk,  and  Delaware.  From 
OM  pond,  the  water  runa  north  and  aouih,  a  atream 
imuing  fiom  each  end. 

Thia  lake,  in  time  of  high  water,  covera  about 
thirty  acrea,  and  waa  once  aurrounded  by  bold  and 
beautiful  acenery. — Ita  wateraare  aituaied  in  the  aiaie 
of  New  York,  fifty  milea  weal  of  the  tludaon,  in  the 
countiea  of  Schoharie  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  town* 
ahipa  of  Blenheim,  Stamford,  llarperafield  and  Jeffer- 
ooQ.  The  time  waa  when  the  Trout,  the  Sun-fkh,  ibe 
Chub,  the  Dace,  the  tkl,  the  Muakrai,  the  Mink,  and 
the  Beaver  occupied,  undiaturbed,  ihia  beauuTjl  foun¬ 
tain. 


have  oOen  liatened  to  hia  unvamkhed  and  thrilling 
talea  uniil  ihe  purple  current  would  ruah  through  my 
veina  with  a  lenliild  velociiy.  No  one  undeiatood 
Indiana  and  their  mode  of  warfare,  better  than  him. 
He  rarriad  a  two-barreffed  rifle,  a  tomahawk,  and 
■calpma-kaife.  and  could  oae  them  with  aa  much  des- 
leriiy  aa  Taenmaeh  or  Blaeh  Hawk.  If  a  rod  enemy 
fell  into  hia  honda,  he  paid  ap  old  acoree  with  a  veo* 
geanee.  Sinoe  my  recollection,  a  lofty  piM  wao 
amoding,  behind  which  he  aiood,  and  received  and 
relumed  the  fire  of  about  two  hundred  Indiana  fer 
aeveral  minatea,  aniil  Cok  Hagar  caoM  to  hie  am  let 
anoe.  More  than  fifty  buUeta  have  been  dug  out  of 
it.  Murphy  nfien  aaid  he  Mver  loot  a  ahot.  The  Iroo 
aim  of  hie  rifle  aeiit  forth  a  euro  moaeenger  of  death. 
Ho  waa  food  of  fighting  alono  **  upon  hia  own  hook.’* 
Like  the  voiee  of  the  bad  apirit,  hia  well-known  war- 
whoop  alwaya  filled  the  tavegeo  with  terror  and  die- 
may.  Although  be  reeided  twelve  milee  dietant  after 
the  revoiuiion,  he  nniCirmly  made  hk  annoel  vkita  to 
I  Lake  Utaiayantho,  nniil  old  age  confined  him  to  km 
humhle  cotiage,  where  be  lived  respected,  and  died  ht 
poverty,  as  many  of  the  brave  pulriola  have  doM, 
who  fought  and  Med  te  obtain  the  high  privifegoa  we 
now  enjoy. 

In  future,  I  hope  the  intereating  Lake  of  Utkeyan- 
tho  may  find  a  ptaeo  upon  the  map  of  our  eountry, 
and  be  reacued  from  final  oblivion,  and  recognkad  an 
the  source  (rum  which  the  noble  Delaware  winda  ili 
way,  'midet  bilk  and  dalea,  to  our  goodly  city  of  kito 
theirly  bve. 


The  Panther,  the  Deer,  the  Wolf,  the  Elk,  the  Deer, ! 
the  Fox,  the  Baccooo,  the  Hare,  and  the  Martin,  once 
Tiaged,  Mmolaaled,  upon  ita  evargreen  banka.  My- 
riedi  of  wild  geeae  and  ducks  furmerly  made  it  a 
resting-plaee,  when  periurmiug  their  aemi-annual  vimu 
te  the  north  and  aouth.  Se  desirable  k  ita  loeaiion 
for  thk  otgrcl,  that,  although  iha  lofty  pinaa  and  fin 
that  oooe  towered  mgjetiicalJy  upon  its  banka,  forming 
a  greeu  curtain  aiuund  iL  bava  king  since  been  prue- 
trated,  leaving  a  naked  view,  yet  theae  bink  uf  paa- 
■agn  still  Ventura  upon  its  hnaoin  fitr  a  nighi’a  rapuM, 
ui^rmly  paying  a  heavy  bill  in  the  morning  to  the 
lords  of  the  Jomatn  fer  tte  privilr^.  The  kliy  bilk 
around  it,  that  wom  formerly  dockad  with  a  variety 
of  evergreens,  are  now  covered  with  herda  of  caUle 
and  sheep ;  splandid  farm  bouaaa  have  sucoeeded  the 
rude  wiblamem;  the  fish,  in  its  waiem.ara.  like  aogek' 
vkiia.  few  and  fer  between;  the  wild  beaaia  have 
eeaaed  to  roam  in  ita  viciniiy;  ita  waters  are  turned 
iato  aew  cbannak  to  propel  machinery,  and  Art,  after 
a  hard  struggle,  boa  iriumphad  aver  the  gigantic  werka 
of  Nature. 

It  waa  once  a  favourite  hunting  ground  pf  the  In- 
dinn  tnbea  who  lived  oa  the  waten  of  the  Dekware, 
SoaqtMhaooa,  and  Muhawk.  Duriag  the  reeoluiuioary 
war,  it  was,  fiir  a  long  time,  the  place  of  remlesvooa 
fer  the  savage  warrion  who  were  headed  by  the  Onual 
aad  barbaroua  Brandt  They  were  ei  laat  dislodged, 
and  driven  iiam  thk  strong  hold,  by  the  intrepid  Cut. 
Hagar,  whe  hiat  aaveral  man  in  the  angagemeni.  The 
hnoea  ef  thaaa  men.  who  were  baatily  and  slightly 
bariad.  ware  Mhacquently  turned  up  hy  the  plough, 
and  depeaiicd  in  a  eMe  retroal,  where  their  mouldat- 
ieg  dust  repeoas  ia  peace. 

Many  specimena  of  aboriginal  ingenuity  have  been 
found  there.  Flint  atone  beutg  abundarit.  they  appear 
to  bava  manufactured,  on  a  large  acale,  flint  points  for 
nifsww  Stoue  poia  and  atOM  tomahawks,  of  highly 
fiakhad  workmonohip,  have  ako  been  found.  j 

Thk  k  the  place  where  Murphy,  ihen  the  terror  of  j 
the  pad  men.  performed  aame  of  the  meat  hold  and  | 
dhiilH  feata  ef  the  timee  that  tried  mett’a  asuk. 


CROCKETT. 

Thoagh  led  waa  hk  fete,  and  maamfal  foe  atopy, 

TIm  deeds  ef  the  hem  ahull  neear  decay.~- 
He  fell  in  e  cauaa  dear  to  fraedea  aad  gl^, 

And  he  fought  to  the  last,  like  e  Ika  at  hay- 

When  rang  the  loud  call  from  a  natien  oppreaa’d. 

And  her  valleys,  with  aUughuir  ef  brave  maiv  Ptou 
red ; 

Twaa  the  pride  of  poor  Crockett  to  help  the  djotnaFi. 
And  the  watchword  in  Toot  was  baud.  (SeaMM. 

Hk  death-deaKng  rifle  im  longer  shall  ahnwar 
lit  unerring  balk  on  the  prond,  haughty  Ihe. 

Cat  down  in  the  apnog-iime  of  lifers  bedding  fleieit 
Hk  lombetone.  alas !  are  tby  walk,  Aimm. 

Than  may  we  not  hope,  oince  valear  hea  avewa'dhmi. 

And  o'er  him  bright  faoM  har  mantle  hoe  apeoad. 

In  the  auiil’p  parting  bwirguod  angek  wata  roumd  hima 
Brd  hk  spirit  arioe  to  the  tkks,  Go  aheadf” 


S  W  E  E  T  E  S  T— D  BAREST. 

■V  Mae.  caaauEB  oaiviLLt. 

When  the  fairy  queen  ileept  in  her  bine  bell  baw’jia 
On  a  couch  of  roaes  and  freah  night  flow'll; 

When  the  Inver  k  dreaming  of  joya  now  flows. 

And  the  dreary  heart  feek  chilly  and  Inna;— 

When  the  infant  k  hush'd  at  ita  mother’s  brciet. 

And  its  soft  eyaa  are  closing  in  innocent  reto;— 

When  the  lulled  wind  brealhet  a  sigh  to  thea — 

Then  sweetest— dearest,  coma  to  mel 

By  ihe  iiM>alight's  smile  oa  the  bright  rivar’a  fltoik 
By  Iha  star  that  gaidca  the  wand'rer  heme. 

By  the  wild  fluw’r  that  bluahea  ae  Iriia  ihy  cbeok. 

By  iha  laag nuae  thy  dark  eyea  ahum  ean  apaolh 
By  all  foe  bean  that  Ingothar  wa’ve  bleoa. 

By  the  kmdnaaa  that  Uvea  in  foy  poMofal  hOMSh 
By  the  vovw  oe  afteu  awem  to  ihaa. 

Oh!  aweatoal— afeaieoi.  co*e  to  aa! 
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ANNABEL’S  BRIDAL. 

A  LEGEND  OF  A  D  R  E  A  M  .—B  Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “CONTi:’ 


ri>T  I. - THE  DREAM. 

The  litlen  iMd  wl  for  more  than  an  boor  in  a 
ihoughtful  and  ua  broken  ailance.  The  afternoon  wai 
dark  and  sultry;  and,  from  a  huge  aaasa  of  cloud, 
which  lay  heavily  upon  the  horixon,  came  forth  low, 
BuHering  sounds  of  thunder,  and  sharp,  hissing 
breezes,  which  died  as  immediately  as  they  were 
awakened. 

“Du  you  know,  sister,”  at  length  Mid  Annabel, 
with  an  efibrt,  “  they  talk  of  night  as  lonely  and  full 
of  fear ;  but  1  would  rather  be  left  alone  at  the  dark¬ 
est  hour  of  midnight  in  the  most  solitary  place,  than 
now,  in  this  sweet,  familiar  rhamber.  I  could  look 
at  that  oloud,  till  the  changing  shapes  into  which  it 
writhes  itself  make  me  positively  terrified.  See,  it  is 
now  like  a  hearse,  with  its  crown  of  dark  plumes  and 
tall  mantled  charioteer:  and,  look  yonder— do  you 
not  see  that  skull — for  it  is  a  skull — peeping  between 
those  two  huge  folds  of  drapery  f  Heaven  grant  Her¬ 
bert  may  reach  us  mfe  uitd  sound  !” 

“  Why  now,  my  little  Annabel,  what  a  fool  has  this 
love  Baade  of  you! — a  positive  fool,  and  you  the  bold¬ 
est  girl  1  ever  knew  only  a  twelvemonth  ago!  But 
every  thing  shall  now  pe.'S  free ;  and  I  will  make  him 
laugh  with  me  at  all  our  omens  and  portents  to-mor¬ 
row!  A  haarse  indeed!  Now  /  see  a  charming 
nodding  grove  of  golden  palm-trees;  and  your  sknlt 
baa  turned  itself  into  the  very  figure  of  the  flying  Cu¬ 
pid,  whose  image  you  admire  so  much.  Rouse  your¬ 
self,  or  you  will  have  poor  pale  cheeks  and  heavy 
eyes  to  greet  him  witlwl  when  he  does  come.  In 
five  houia,”  and  she  inmed  as  she  spoke  to  an  antiqne 
time-piece,  “  in  five  konia  precisely  from  this  time, 
ha  %Ul  bo  in  this  chamber,  in  this  chair,  and  you  the 
bappioat  of  the  happy.” 

Kt  Ida  spoke,  a  sodden  and  blinding  tongue  of 
Ughming  leaped  from  that  portentous  cloud,  with  a 
peul  of  thnnder  which  shook  the  old  mansion  to  its 
fiMmdation.  Both  the  girls  tamed  deadly  pale ;  for 
they  oered  more  than  is  now  esteemed  discreet  for 
ouiena,  and  fortune-tellings,  and  visions  ;  and  SirGuy 
Courtenay,  their  father — unkind  Fate  had.  in  their  in- 
foncy,  deprived  them  of  a  mother's  care — was  himself 
accused  in  whispers  of  troubling  himself  too  much 
about  alchensy  and  magic  and  other  dark  sciences, 
aneh  as  are  shunned  by  simple  and  pious  men. 

“  Some  woe  is  hanging  over  us,  I  am  sure,”  Mid 
Annabel,  sinking  to  the  floor  in  the  terror  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  leaning,  half  kneeling,  against  the  knee  of 
her  fairor  aistor;  “  my  dream  last  night,  and  this  sud¬ 
den  answer  to  your  Itopeful  words  of  comfort . 1 

will  go  and  pray,  for  my  heart  is  oppromed,  and  very 
heavy.” 

“  But  you  did  not  tall  me  before  of  this  dream,  A» 
nabel.  What  was  it,  I  pray  you  f  Not  that  I  foar  or 
sure  er  be — '. ....  But  strange  things  have  come  to 
paoa,  and  who  may  be  sure  that  good  and  evil  spirits 
do  not  come  and  whisper  in  our  earn  what  is  abent  to 
happen  when  we  lie  asleep  V’ 

“  I  did  not  tell  you,  ray  Ida,  because  I  was  sure  you 
would  laugh  at  me;  but  now  it  seems  as  if  I  must, 
whether  I  would  or  not.  Santa  Maria  !  how  the  sky 
darkens!  and  did  you  not  see  in  yonder  comer,  there 
— there . !" 

She  stretched  forth  her  arm  almost  convulsively  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  eye  filed  itMlf  as  firmly  upon  the 
dusky  void  ef  the  part  of  the  chamber  towards  which 
she  poinled,  sa  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  visited  by  some 
fearful  or  uneipecled  object.  Ida  looked,  once,  twice, 
herself  infected  by  the  fears  which  possessed  her  sis¬ 
ter;  but  it  waa  aU  in  Tain — there  was  nethiag. 


“  Well,  I  am  foolish.  I  know,”  began  Annabel,  af¬ 
ter  a  pause,  during  which  her  form  relaied  from  that 
strained  attitude,  and  her  eye  from  its  wcmdering  dis¬ 
tension,  “  bat  it  is  all  owing  to  my  dream;  and  now, 
when  I  would  tell  it,  I  know  not  why,  a  chain  Mesas 
on  my  tongue,  and  the  wind— there  again !  how  like 
a  sigh  it  was  that  said  *  Forbear !’  but  you  ihaU  hear 
it.” 

And  she  arose  from  her  knees,  and  locked  her  sis- 
ter's  fine  hand  in  her  own,  and  coniiuiied  thus; 

“  I  waa  dreaming  of  my  wedding  night,  Ida — I  sup¬ 
pose,  because  1  sometimes  fancy  it  can  never  come ; 
and  I  thought  I  mw  myrnlf  robed  as  a  bride,  (for  I 
was  out  of  mt/ielf)  with  that  long  veil  which  Herbert 
mys  makes  me  look  so  like  a  Spaniard — the  veil  I 
stol^  from  you,  Ida,  because  he  admired  it,  and  the 
Lady  Ursula’s  jewels  on  my  forehead  and  in  my  eats. 
What  could  possess  me  to  fancy  I  should  wear  tAtm  f 
I  shudder  so  whenever  I  remember  her  great  wick- 
adncM  and  hideous  fate ;  and  1  cannot  licar  to  paM 
her  piciore  after  nightfall,  though  it  be  veiled ;  I  al¬ 
ways  fancy  1  bear  the  curtain  rustle !  Well,  and  my 
veil  was  down,  and  a  bright  ring  was  on  every  fin¬ 
ger,  and  jewelled  shoes  on  my  feet.  Herbert,  too. 
looked  just  as  be  is,  with  that  glorions,  buoyant  smile. 
— Oh,  Ida !  think  you  he  will  continue  to  love  one  su- 
homely  artd  brown  as  I  am  t  You  w  ere  no*  thaw, 
nor  could  I  see  any  brideemaida,  nor  the  prieat,  nor 
I  my  father,  Herbert  and  myself  were  alone  in  the 
chapeL  1,  with  my  veil  down,  for  1 — I  mean  eiy 
•pint — stood  wide,  and  mw  it !  And  all  the  lapera 
and  sconces  were  lighted,  and  the  six  great  eandlee 
on  the  altar  wreathed  with  flowers ;  and  we  advanced 
cloae  to  «be  altar,  and  I  sew  him  proM  my  band,  usd 
stoop  and  whisper  in  my  ear,  wiih  that  freab,  per¬ 
fumed  breath  of  his !  When,  beheld,  a  chasm  epened 
in  the  pavemeat.  just  whore  stood  the  Lady  Ursula’s 
lemK  and  a  Voice  spoke  from  the  chasm ;  and  when 
I  looked  again,  there  was  nothing,  neither  bnde  nor 
bridegroom,  only  a  few  bones,  and  a  hcndftil  of  jew¬ 
els,  and  a  rosary,  green  wdth  the  mould  of  many  yeors, 
and  whan  the  ehaam  eleaed,  I  heard  aomethiog  laugh 
beueath  the  pavement,  and  the  tread  of  heavy  feet  far 
down  below.  But  what  is  still  stranger,  wherever  I 
have  cast  my  eyes  to-day,  I  hare  fancied  I  raw  these 
poor  bleach^  reaaains,  those  accursed  ornaiiients  >— 
our  folher.  yeu  know,  will  not  use  them,  even  in  his 
experiments,  though  be  has  lacked  jewels  hadly  of 
late  .'—and  I  have  hcord  the  laugh,  and  that  dull 
stepping  of  feet,  as  of  these  who  carry  a  bier.  Heaven 
shield  my  Herbert !  fitr  did  you  ever  we  such  rain  f 
He  will  not,  cannot,  come  to-night !  If  I  only  could 
look  on  him  again!” 

Ida  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she  looked  in 
her  sister’s  face,  with  a  pale  and  wistful  smile.  “  Your 
faney  ia  strangely  distempered,  dear  Annabel ;  1  shall 
call  onr  fother,  or  Nurae  Marion,  and  they  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  for  you.  This  poor  pulse,  how  it  leaps,  and 
throhe,  and  flutters!  But  only  see — yonder,  glancing 
among  the  trees — 1  knew  the  horse :  and  ah,  love  is 
swifter  than  his  promise !  Gently,  gently,  sweet !  or 
you  will  die  of  your  rapture,  before  he  has  crowed 
half  the  park.  I  warrant  you  find  ihat  they  were 
never  before  se  slow  in  opening  the  gates  T’ 

r.tET  II. — TBE  DI8CI.0«CtE. 

My  tale  hath  now  reached  the  (Christmas  time,  and 
we. are  alone  with  Ida  in  her  chamber;  that  maiden 
being  Mated,  fixedly  gating  (If  her  eyes  received 
I  forms  and  colours)  upon  the  huge  maw  of  burning 
i  wood  that  filled  the  hearth,  whence  the  fire  flickered 
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•nd  barnad  up,  CKiting  quaint  lifhli  apoa  lh«  pic¬ 
ture*  on  the  wall,  or  leaving  then  la  deep  ebadow, 
ianiaatic  and  eolemn  in  la  auddcnneM. 

Never  had  Ida,  before  that  night,  looked  eo  tran- 
acendenily  beautiful.  Her  pearly  while  akin,  and  the 
clear  camatioa  blush  that  rose  and  fell  upon  her 
cheek,  and  her  long  golden  hair  floating  round  her, 
all  unbound,  ware  touched  with  a  pleasant  glow  by 
that  fitful  firelight  But  who  shall  tell  the  glance  it 
revealed— the  troubled  eye — the  quivering  lip,  di¬ 
vided  between  rapture  and  remorse  ? — wlio  deKhbe 
the  perpleiity  of  her  clasped  bands! — A  breviary  was 
«n  her  knee,  but  she  knew  it  not ;  nor  did  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Annabel,  for  some  roinuies,  arouse  her  from 
her  thick-crowding  coniemplaiion*.  And,  in  truth, 
that  maiden  came  in  with  a  step  as  firm  and  noiseless 
as  his  who  ereeps  through  the  dark  to  do  a  murder. 

"We  are  waiting  for  you,”  said  Annabel,  in  her 
quietest  voice,  laying  her  hand  npon  her  sister’a  shovl- 
der — but,  ph,  with  what  meaning  in  it*  pressure  !— 

**  come,  we  are  waiting  for  you.”  And  the  noaiden 
rose  withoat  a  woid — her  brilliant  colour  comiag  and 
going,  like  moenshina  on  a  stormy  night  '  and  the  two 
went  together  in  silence  toward*  the  saloon.  Anna¬ 
bel  opened  the  door  with  the  same  quiet  deliberation. 
Ida  cast  round  her  a  hasty  but  eager  look  of  inquiry — 
for  a  strange  group  was  thera  asssmbled. 

By  a  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  which  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  stood  eld  Sir  Guy 
Caurienay ;  but  it  might  be  seen  that,  though  kis  body 
was  proesnt,  lus  thoughw  were  in  kis  chamber*  of  toil 
and  stady.  A  nobleman,  jret  older,  was  by  bis  sid* ; 
but  he  was  as  wholly  of  this  world  at  the  maiden's 
father  belonged  to  ihe  world  unseen  and  visionary. 
Ho  had  a  saffton  coloured  wrinkled  cbeak;  and  a 
small,  dead,  greedy  eye ;  and  lips  which  would  not 
close  over  the  firm  white  teeth  (not  hie  own)  with 
which  bis  aMMiih  was  set ;  and  the  love-lock*  which 
streamed  over  his  shoulders  were  thick  and  scented; 
and  upon  his  long  writhen  hand,  which  rattled  from 
its  very  leanness,  were  costly  rings ;  and  his  doublet 
was  of  Genoa  velvet,  with  a  rare  gem  in  every  clasp 
and  on  every  buiton;  and  be  stood  propped  upon  a 
staff  curiously  wrought— the  spoil,  it  was  said,  of 
some  rare  sea-monsier,  which  the  diereverem  had 
brought  home  and  sold  at  a  mighty  price.  By  the 
aide  of  Lord  Ode  stood  a  scribe,  with  peew  and  ink- 
bom  at  his  girdle,  and  a  wide  white  parchment  was 
spread  upon  the  table  before  them. 

Wiih  a  quick  and  residved  glance,  a  hasty  step,  and 
yet  a  firm  oae,  Aniiabel  drew  her  sister  lo  the  table. 
Sh*  dipped  a  pen  in  the  massy  silver  standiah,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  **  Sign,  Ida.  and  quickly :  you 
should  not  keep  these  gentlemen  waiimg.  Sign ! 
Sign !” 

And  (da  obeyed,  and  wrote  her  name  in  the  blank 
apace  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  sisier’s  outstretched 
fiager.  Then  Anrmbel  took  the  pen,  and,  clearing 
her  brow  with  her  hand,  after  the  pause  of  another 
moment,  traced  her  name  alaa  **  What  pain*  you 
take  with  your  writing,  my  love !”  said  the  old  Lord 
Orde,  with  his  sickly  smile,  and  hi*  voice  most  dis¬ 
cordant  when  he  most  esMysd  to  bo  tender! — It  was 
done,  and  the  clerk  sealed  up  the  parchment,  and 
with  his  employer  lefl  the  chamber.  Sir  Guy  Courte¬ 
nay  had  not  spoken :  he  left  the  chamber  alaa 

*  Now.  sister  T*  eiclaimed  Annabel,  when  the  door 
had  closed— a  strange  and  vengeful  triumph  leaping 

inte  her  eyse— "  Now . but  I  forget  1"  (sinking 

her  voice  to  a  strarige  and  scornful  whisper) — “  you 
may  have  a  love-tale  to  tell  me — a  confession  to  make 
,  , .  Shall  I  speak  or  listen  >— I  am  quite  ready  for 
ailhar!” 


burst  from  her  eyes,  like  the  rain  of  a  thundar-showtr* 
and  she  would  have  thrown  heiself  upon  Annabel’s 
neck  to  weep ;  but  the  latter  forbade,  with  a  frowa 
and  a  smile,  Ida  knew  not  which  of  the  iwo  was 
the  most  terrible. — '*  Oh,  laten  to  roe,  Annabel! 
—I  am  a  poor,  wicked,  distracted  creature  :  listen  to 
me,  and  1  will  confess  all— every  thing !” 

“  Confess ! — you  may  spare  yourself  the  labour,  Idai 
as  you  might  have  spared  yourself  the  diaaimulation  ,  . 
We  are  sisteie— why  should  yon  not  have  made  con¬ 
fidence  to  me  at  once  ? — Why  not  have  mid,  *  I  can- 
net  bear  the  sight  of  yeur  happiness — the  thought  of 
your  future  grandeur — I  am  foirer  than  yon,  and  1  can 
beguile  him  from  you,  or  at  least  I  will  try.*  It  would 
have  been  a  strange  speech,  methink* ;  but  I  should 
have  then  krwwn  how  to  answer  it  in  kind — and  you, 
not  I,  would  have  been  spared  a  surprise  more  poig- 
iMnt,  I  deem,  tbaa  pleamnL  For  think  you  I  was 
fooled  ! — that  I  had  not  the  heart  and  tba  wit  to 
avenge  myself  I — Ysa  (and  she  laughed  as  she  spoke) 

**  joa  yourself  have,  but  a  moment  age,  set  the  s^  of 
witnem  to  my  vengeance.” 

*  Forgive-— forgive  me  1”  marmared  her  feebler  and 
foirer  sister,  trembling  before  this  vehemence,  and 
unable  to  raise  her  eye*. 

**  And  it  was  no  passion  that  urged  joa  thus  to 
wreck  my  happsnem  none  af  that  deep  seated,  heart- 
wearing  affection,  which  ....  That  1  can  talk  of 
love  hi  jwu .'  1  should  have  spoken  of  an  ancient 
name,  and  bread  lands,  and  piaad  palaoea,  rather. — 
Well,  these  shall  all  he  mine — miiM  in  spite  of  your 
plotting  and  cajolery.  And  as  far  bridegrooms  as 
for  the  distance  batween  seventy-two  and  twenty- 
seven — what  rrmtter!” — and  she  again  laughed  fear¬ 
fully.  **  Yen  fbrgot,  it  seems,  when  yon  made  so  aura 
of  the  son,  that  thera  was  yet  a  father  alive  ....  Yon 
could  not  conceive  that,  if  you  could  plot,  your  sistor 
could  counterplot .  —  Yon  did  not  imagine,  when 
yon  there  wrote  your  name,  tliat  you  were  signing  a 
oontraet  of  marriage  between  myself  and  Lord  Orde ; 
and  that  my  dowry  was  to  be  his  son's  disinheritance! 
Go  and  tall  him  so— go:  he  awaits  you  in  the  south 
walk,  under  the  cedar  trees— he  ha*  wailed  for  rae 
there  before  now.  Tell  him  that  the  seme  day  that 
grace*  him  with  a  bride  will  shitm  on  hi*  foiher’s 
wadding  loo!— I  have  moved  yoa,  1  see  !”  continued 
she,  with  increasing  wildness,  m  her  sister  crouched 
before  her,  struck  dumb  with  shame  and  wonder — 
**  to-night,  then,  begine  my  triumph !” 

FAST  III. — THX  urn  or  thx  Lxemn. 

And  now  the  Spring  had  com* — a*  (hir — as  young 
— as  delicate— as  if  there  were  no  crime  on  the  earth 
which  she  clad  in  beauty  ; — no  fire  of  evil  burning 
within  bosom*  to  which  her  blooms  were  pressed. 
Hatred,  and  remune,  and  vengeance,  had  entered  ona 
boose,  where  bnt  a  twelverminlh  before  had  dwelt 
peace  and  confidence.  From  that  hour  forth,  when 
Annabel  bad  diacloaed  her  resolve  to  her  sister,  the 
two  looked  on  each  other's  fores  no  more ;  the  elder 
maiden,  it  was  mid,  dwelt  chiefly  within  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  retired  and  penitential;  for  the 
lover,  whose  heart  she  had  stolen  away,  came  but 
spartiigly.  It  msy  be  that  he  who  had  been  once 
^kle,  was  now  even  lem  likely  to  prove  constant, 
whan  his  last  fancy  had  cost  him  the  lands  and  tha 
wealth  of  his  fore&lhera. 

Daily  were  tale*  brought  to  Annabel — how  that  her 
sisier  pined  to  be  forgivan — bow  prayed  that  she 
would  net,  tq  inflict  a  lem  revenge,  make  hermlf  tha 
greater  aaerific* ;  but  Anrubel  dismissed  rumeurs  and 


.  entreaiim  as  though  her  heart  had  beconM  swcm  ;  and. 
The  word*  af  Annabel  seemed  to  awaken  her  sis- ;  gathering  all  that  wm  luxurious,  and  pleasurable,  and 
*er  as  from  a  trance :  but  it  wm  to  pinnge  her  from  a  j  precious,  round  her,  awaited,  in  starn  content,  the 
dead  calm  mto  a  passionita  tranaport  of  grieC  Taaia  |  hoar  wkich  wm  to  cooaiga  bar  to  tha  am  of  islaga 
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wi  Osev,  nd  «nc«  aaly,  kad  ah*  bran  Man 

1*  tMvar,  wbco  Lord  Oida'a  faiiblaH  ton  had  auogbt 
U  iaiarviaw  with  bar.  Sbe  trembled  Tielenily,  at 
aim  etiad.  "  And  At,  loo,  aaaka  mo! — Let  bim— .bit 
lima  ia  not  yat !" 

Bat  who  can  wondar  that  Arnmbot  thruak  and 
aickenad  at  heart,  when  tha  day  apyointtd  for  her  rati- 
Beatm  af  the  fearful  eempaoi  began  ta  apfMoaeh ! 
One  of  her  aaaidem  aubtilely  remarked  ibai,  whan  her 
■ighla  ware  oioat  troubled,  the  wae  in  the  momiiig 
meet  peremptory  in  ountriving  aume  new  pompa  end 
aplfdiiara,  which  abouid  gild  the  feta  the  waa  about 
to  embraoe.  Thrice  hod  the  choaen  her  wedding 
eietbea,  thrice  east  them  aeide  with  coatenipt— ihe 
loot  aait  area  of  sloth  of  Mieer  and  deMonda.  “  Dear 
lady,”  eaid  the  naaiden,  of  whom  wo  haea  apeken,  at 
^  diaptayad  Ibaae  •arfaos.  garmaato  la  her  lilent 
amd  aatiay  wiairem,  “  you  will  hardly  wear  ibeae  robee 
twieo,  tb^  aro  an  hoavy  in  Ibeiraxceodiaf  richnemr' 

*  And  why  aboaU  i  waar  them  twice,  tool !”  waa 

Iba  baaty  anawar.  **  Hiinkeat  ihoa  I  look  forward  to 
m  aacood  wedding-day  T’  and  ahe  aighcd,  and  aank  fer 
•  Baaaaanl  iaki  lhaagbl.  The  amidon,  emheidened 
by  Iba  appanraare  af  ihia  fanUar  mood,  eanturad  b> 
murmur,  “The  Lady  Ida'i  poga  waa  bora,  but  a  mo- 
meni  ago,  in  taan,  te  be  tnya . 

**  Be  ailont,’*  biuka  in  Anna  hat,  in  a  tone  wbirh 
broahad  net  aeHMattranre.  **  i  bear  my  Lord  Oido^ 
foot )  abauM  the  bey  come  again.  I  will  bare  him 
drioM  from  my  daar  with  the  laab  f 

•  Alaa!  whni  a  fearrfel  ebaage  ia  bare!  af  aerrrry, 

1  aboald  jadga  h;”  murmured  the  mcred  maidon. 
making  tha  aign  af  the  croan  aahilc  bar  haoghiy  mta- 
morn  aaread  haiaelf  w  reaaiaa  tha  diamattful  rareaaea 
af  bar  banaihad— **  aad  tha  poor  Lady  Wa,  they  aay, 
dying!  Bnima ahoea '  tmt  aha  baa  a  roihlrm  heart  .'** 

•  ••••• 

ll  waa  Iha  wadding  maanhif ;  tba  feiraat  day  af  the 
feiaaalMay:  and  Iha  bnde  want  forh  ia  auch  atata  as 
had  neaar  before  been  iieefi  at  Caanaaay  Hall,  alhati 
kiap  and  quecaa  had  made  progreaaea  iheraflum.  But 
aba  wum  forth  alone;  for  Sir  Uoy  Caanermy.alway* 
auaage,  that  day  led  net  hn  cbaather:  aad  Ida.  it  wm 
mhiafMied  by  tha  maidena  who  bora  Antmbat'a  jaw- 
attad  aain.  hod  fedad  af  aaina  inward  dacbna,  rill  dm 
maa  now  onaUa  to  aaioe  hamelf  apaa  her  foot,  aad 
Daehart  could  hardly  ha  aapaned  mgraaaiha  rriumph 
af  ana  wham  ha  hod  aa  febaiy  wronged.  Tbo  hride 
went  forth,  and  till  ihaa  tha  fiilnaao  af  her  beanty  bod 
sever  been  underetood,  though  there  was  a  glance, 
and  a  coloar,  and  a  aiap,  which  nmde  behaMeri  ligb 
and  dmw  back,  aa  ahe  waa  coming.  The  procemion 
maa  aablo ;  the  way  to  the  church  imuwed  with  low- 
am  aakla-deap ;  gold  waa  thivam  ia  haadfafe  ta  tba 
poar,  who  flacked  round,  lo  aiaru  upon  tha  pagaaatry, 
but  aot  m  Uem  im  queaa ;  aad  Irumpoio,  aad  dolci- 
mara,  aad  recordara  went  before  her.  But.  in  apite  of 
all  ibia  glitter  aad  aMgiuflccnce — in  apita  of  the  aaer- 
tf  mnahino  aad  the  graoiaua  aica  of  tpring— moo  felt 
llml  tha  gaiaiy  af  ahow  waa  a  hoUow  amckory  i  and 
Aa  Indy  AaMbal'a  bridal  tmio  pomad  onward  to  Iba 
afenotb  in  ailanca. 

Pea  a  momeat,  indeed,  tha  line  of  march  was  htokau 
by  a  poor,  waeiad  k^,  pala  wiik  mght- watching,  and 
^ad  mw  fedad  auk,  who  bsaought  them  to  delay  tha 
aateoHay  but  one  hour,  for  hit  BMtimas’a  sake  ;  hat  a 
man  at  anaa  at  Anaabel'a  commaod.  throat  him  via- 
lantly  hack,  and  he  was  loft  hehind,  eroehad  aad 
Uoadiag.  upon  tha  flowem  avar  which  tha  ramnrae- 
Ima  ana  had  aarapt.  Thay  raaehed  tha  ekarck  — ikey 
wachcd  tha  altar,  baside  which  stood  iha  sallow,  pal- 
tM  Lnid  Orda,  appuraUad  in  tha  gay  cofouii  which 
boflt  only  yonik  and  boaiily.  It  waa  afierwaida  said 
by  aoiaa  that  Annabel  cltued  her  eyas,  m  if  to  abui 
•al  aoam  ktdaout  apactacla,  nbca  itie  approached  the 
Arina;  aikam  aaiiced,  Ihet  when  aha  placed  baiai  if 
More  the  pticac,  ia  readiocm  for  tha  ceremony,  she 


stood  upon  the  tomb  of  Iha  wicked  Lady  ITmfa ;  and 
tha  erodaloos  have  whispered  of  a  b>w  sound  endar 
ground,  hoard  oi  rbat  momani,  of  a  stmnge  shudder¬ 
ing,  se  though  an  esribqimke  was  at  hand.  But  the 
maiden  noted  not  these  portents;  she  made  the  rs- 
sponscs  with  a  cool  cheek,  and  a  steady  eye,  and  an 
unlaltering  lip.  She  eubmitted  to  the  embrace  of  her 
skeleion  bridegroom,  with  o  grace  which  was  well 
ennogh  pot  on  to  deceive  all  mve  one — that  ene  her- 
aclf.  There  wm  a  penae  when  the  knot  waa  irre¬ 
vocably  tied ;  for  tha  ablest  of  parmiles  amang  the 
wedding  guests  recoiled  from  the  sight  of  so  ill-match¬ 
ed  a  pair,  and  could  utter  no  eungmtulalions.  At 
that  iDomeM,  Iha  poor  bleeding  page  Mirered  np  the 
aMa,  and,  making  his  vray  ihraugh  the  crowd  wilb  a 
tnsaluiion  that  would  not  be  gainsayed,  stood  cfoaa  to 
the  Lady  Orders  ear.  **  Joy  to  you,  foir  lady !”  cried 
ha  paksmnately  with  hit  hist  strength-— **  joy  to  your 
gay  wedding  !  Tha  ludy  Ida  is  dead,  and  here  eemoa 
a  lacaaenger  who  will  ronlirm  my  rale.” 

And,  ghCKiiy  aa  a  corpse.  Sir  Hcfhart  stood  before 
the  newly-wedded  parr-  Annabel's  eyas  wandered 
over  his  flgnre,  m  ibeugh  she  were  trying  to  trace  tha 
course  of  the  air.  Senic  thought  that  in  her  pride  she 
would  not  reragmae  him ;  by  others  she  was  deemed 
really  to  Have  forgairen  him  ht  the  burry  of  the  agi¬ 
tating  moment.  At  length  her  frame  began  to  waver, 
foe  her  heart  waa  hreken  in  the  straggle;  she  enly  ex- 
rlsiined,  *■  Had  I  but  waited  T— ^he  leue  td'  miecty 
tang  in  the  ears  ef  her  aitendanm  to  their  dying  day 
—and  then  sunk  upon  the  pavement,  half  foiried  in 
the  rich  Velvet  of  her  train,  and  the  diamands  epea 
her  brow,  which  decked,  it  waa  theoghi,  a  eerpos.  It 
waa  long  era  she  stirred,  or  ipeke,  or  hresihed-— tang 
era  they  eauld  raise  her  from  the  floor,  no  longer  the 
baiighty-heartcd  Annabel,  tmt  a  frowning,  timsram 
idiot ! 

The  gram  new  gnrsva  ibiek  on  the  floor  ef  Caurla- 
nay  Hall. 


LO  V  E. 

Rme!inXTai  will  D  pict  la  U 
thhai  love  and  tela  A  lit!  have  ardersd  for  la  Bi 
Aad  tall  B  aids,  O!  with  a  isarful  aya  |a  VU 
'fha  anguish  of  my  ARN  hsaM  for  V  m  C. 

U  will  ohaervs,  I  bad  acaxca  rsachod  my  XIXtb  year 
When  deep  in  love  1  foil  with  rich  Mias  MR  G, 

Just  at  iha  hour  ef  twiiighu  wbea  she  did  APR 
Divios,  indaod,  ovar  a  cup  of  Tssaa  K  T. 

hr  company  with  MR  and  Mbs  LH  3, 

Thera  waa,  B  ssda  nimK  D  C  at  T, 

Har  pretty  afeter  LNR  and  1  Mfes  K, 

To  mact  her  brother  Nry  juot  come  hoaoe  from  C. 

Sweat  MR  ml  juat  opposiia  m  ma  at  T, 

Laering  her  I  about  os  if  she  knew  her  Vg, 

-  Oh !  MR.”  1  X<  teMBad.  ^yaut  Q  I  C. 

My  P  I’U  asiod,  batesa  1  grsa  my  heart  to  l).” 

Here  was  a  chanca,  1  thought  my  fortune  it  sraa  mada. 
And  that  I  should  XL  for  any  i  to  C; 

But  when  A  light  was  brought,  I  found  sweat  MR  had 
Bat  1  1  only  in  bar  bead  wbera  9  should  E 

“O  MR."  I  lapfeid.  *<1  nawdoCUR, 

Whhaat  XBk  USE  ugly  aa  can  B; 

Indead  U  R,  mitbum  Xeeptien,  much  by  for 
9  plam.  wiik  B  I  in  yaur  head,  Mdofoe  ma.” 


Vblocitt  or  a  Rsik  Rosb  Can  un  lomb  aa  mi 
IncuNKD  Plane  down  the  Alleohent  Mommia. 
— ~  As  it  alanad,”  said  Ouctur  B.  “  a  aisaak  of  ighl- 
niag  gave  cham,  aad  wm  fotriy  bsuLtelbng  sad  paM- 
Wig  like  a  dug  aa  a  foa  huaL”  Thin  is  agnod  bit  feoMr 
tbao  mighty  fosL 
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Etw  aasioui  t*  oontribola  M  lh«  pUuart  of  o«r 
niUMfOtti  ud  bigbly  rMpoctable  patroea,  iba  number 
of  whom,  immome  ai  it  ia,  wo  have  too  mucb  pride 
to  be  particular  about,  we  have  now  dotonnin^  to 
throw  all  minor  oowiderationa  aaido  for  iho  exptoaa 
and  laudable  purpoae  of  poyioK  our  most  paiticalar 
deeoiiom  to  the  ihrino  of  foahwio.  We  are  not,  as 
the  world  well  knows,  foabiunabio  followa  oataeleoe, 
although  we  have  labeuiad  and  wotsbtppod  at  foabion'a 
ahrine  with  a  degree  of  aasiduily,  that  should  make  ns 
the  pride  of  tho  elite  of  our  own  city,  and  coewn  ear 
eflbrts  with  the  amilra  of  beauty  ovary  wbeae,  and  the 
univerml  udniiraiiou  of  tbo  haul  tan. 

Keeping  a  steady  eye,  Iberafora.  on  the  vicimitudii 
of  fashioo,  and  detennined  not  to  let  slip  an  opporla- 
nity  of  securing  tho  earliest  ioteUigaace  for  tbo  enelo- 
aive  benefit  of  tbo  ‘virem  cireles,’*  wo  have  the  poou- 
liar  graiificatioo  of  presenting  our  readers  and  patrons 
with  a  full  detail  of  tbe  latest  and  very  highly  imper- 
lant  changes  in  the  highest  tiptop  of  quality. 


tniiKdown  of  his  side  whiakon,  are  theenes  of  admim- 
tiba  wherever  ho  goes ;  while  the  goat-like  beard  be. 
low  bis  chin,  and  tbe  Tenerifle  peek  above  his  noMe 
brow,  shed  lustre  upon  the  poitraii,  and  cap  the  cliiimx 
ot  bis  superlative  gosMiiity. 

As  to  the  babtlimenis  which  clothe  and  grace  Us 
nether  oxtreinitiea,  look  at  them !  They  speak,  and 
ihni  oloquonily,  toa  fi>r  themselves.  We  hare  heaid 
aome  garmant^rnttoss  and  fancy-fitters  speak  of  this 
I  diem,  and  the  way  they  ekmgaie  their  adrairatian  of 
I  all  that  pertains  to  Lucius  Augustas  Henry  Pits  Cla¬ 
rence  Lots,  Esquire,  is  not  a  caatterof  moomhine  with 
as.  indeed,  we  cnnnot  tmet  oaieelvee  with  a  par- 
licularisatioa  cf  this  fancy  raaster-pieca  of  the  fashion. 
It  only  remains  Ibr  us  to  apecify  tbe  coloon  of  his 
toggery,  about  which,  wu  are  centred,  a  greater  de- 


lant  cbangee  in  the  higbeet  tiptop  of  quality.  In  or¬ 
der  ibet  there  shall  be  no  miaiake,  we  have  taken  the 
proper  measures  to  procure  our  informatioo  from  the 
moet  authentic  utarcea,  and  with  thia  viuto,  appointed 
a  oommiitee  to  wait  upon  Lucmu  Amiiuiv!i  Hbnet  { 
Fits  Clsksnce  Ltm,  Esuoiu,  iha  aaknowlcdged 
leader  of  the  ton,  and  accoropMkafi  minor  of  taste, 
fi>r  the  purpoae  of  soliciting  him  to  du  ua  Ihe  particular 
honour  of  sitting  for  his  portrait,  with  a  tiew  of  con 
veying  a  more  perfoct  picture,  a^  enriem  sapreornta- 
tiun  of  the  foshions  as  they  am  Ms.  Luts,  with  the 
complacent  condescenaion  Ibc  which  ho  ia  fiiatinguish- 
ad,  granted  our  solicitatiom  and  herewith  ase  preaent 
the  fruita  of  the  painter'a  geniaa. 


then,  Mr.  Luis — the  immiiable  Luts !  aperto  a 
whitiA  hrawa  aader-coat.  red  veal,  and  yellow  pants, 
with  a  mahogaay  eolaaicd  bang-up,  gracefully  and 
claaw rally  worn  over  ell.  Mr.  Luts,  in  foce,  form, 
and  foshion.  in  a  rare  pallem ;  aad,  as  such,  we  com> 
mend  him  to  tho  fitohioaable  coxcomba  of  “good  ao- 
ciety.” 


IWaaia  happy  in  being  able  to  preeem  ee  admitahle 
a  eparimea  of  skill  eu  iha  part  el  aarasum,  end  m  the 
mam  time  to  eanvey  la  the  mast  tiapW  apprahsatom 
a  laaMdavatepsaaetaf  fimatyteinwhiehdia  shaima 

of  g^  aociety  ii  wdiaplay  iUtolC  ai  Ae  faikiauakla 

aaiiuaa  and  partiea  dariag  the  apptoaehiug  wmtsr 
Mr.  Luciue  Augueiua  praaauto  Iha  emotoh  uppar 
lip— a  mode  which  haa  aaw  taken  the  piece  of  the 
maoily  appendegm  that,  in  imiiation  of  foreign  pup¬ 
pyism  an  long  Jsilignred  the  swells  of  Chesnul  mrael. 
That  tiumamly  and  filthy  danb  apon  the  coaataaauesa 
af  oar  rimng  gentility  haa  mw  Mcpaaa  ehaolstoi  m 
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the  publieher  lucceed  in  getting  a  portrait  of  the 
charmer.  Her  modesty,  united  with  the  exquisite  ez- 
olusivenets  of  the  elevated  sphere  in  which  she  moves 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  swan,  and  the  sweetest  hlush 
of  the  rose,  rendered  the  task  a  herculean  one — of 
great  delicacy  and  infinite  solicitude,  indeed  ;  hut  we 
have  been  sacceasfiil!  How — it  a  question  which 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  disclose ;  and  the  reader 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  bare,  naked  fact  that  he  has 
the  portrait  before  him.  There  it  is! — floating  before 
the  swimming  sight  in  all  the  perfection  of  female 
loveliness!  How  charming!  how  exquisite! — her 
broad,  moon-like  face,  with  its  pair  of  expressive  eyes 
and  fanciful  nose,  round,  small,  pug-like,  and  plump 
as  a  “cbumip.”  The  graceful  double-knotted  twist  of 
the  hair,  failing  in  stringy  ringlets  adown  her  expand¬ 
ed  visage— the  spindle  neck,  sinking  gracefully  into 
ita  socket — the  swelling  bosom,  symmetrical  and  soft 
as  the  luscious  dumpling,  whose  yielding  doag^  is  ta¬ 


pered  down  to  the  little  end  of  nothing,  where  it  rests 
on  its  petticoated  pedestal  with  matchless  grace  and 
dignity — a  waist  like  that  might  kill  half  our  belles 
with  envy,  and  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  butterfly  wor¬ 
shippers  in  town.  And  her  arms!  how  could  tha 
painter  ensconce  them  so  divinely  in  the  gorgeous 
parapharnalia  of  fashion  t  It  is  the  perfection  of  art, 
scorning  the  screwed  up  tights,  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  contract  the  limbs  of  the  fair.  And  her 
ancles!  how  perfectly  moulded  ;  how  exquisitely  pro- 
portionetl ;  how — but  we  will  not  dilate  upon  the 
tempting  display.  There  it  is — we  leave  the  picture 
to  the  full  measure  of  admiration  which  we  are  as¬ 
sured  will  be  meeted  out  to  it,  simply  announcing  tbs 
gratifying  ondit,  now  absolutely  current  in  the  upper 
circles,  that  the  aforesaid  Mias  Cecelia  Angelica  Hen¬ 
rietta  Snubbs,  is  betrothed  to  no  leas  a  personage  than 
our  admired  fashion-monger,  the  veritable  Lucius 
Augustus  Henry  Fits  Clarence  Lutz,  Esquire ! 


THE  LAST  MAN. 


This  fellow  is  undoubtedly  a  wet  $o>d ;  and  the  only 
aonl  left  unsaved,  except  the  Admiral  and  his  family, 
who,  as  the  cockney  sings  the  hunting  chorus,  **  ’ark, 
'ark  at^y/’  is  in  the  distance.  This  poor  devil  of  an 
antediluviw  was  taking  a  srtoose  when  the  rain  be¬ 
gan,  (so  Major  Noah  says,  who  had  the  tradition  in  a  , 
direct  line  from  the  Admiral  himself,)  and  waking  up 
when  the  water  was  knee-deep,  dal  his  best  to  escape. ! 
When  the  flood  readied  his  middle,  he  waded  off  to 
the  ark,  and  requested  an  inside  berth.  Noah,  who 
was  busy  feeding  his  roosters,  told  him  it  was  against 
orders,  and  that  be  already  had  his  full  compliment 
aboard.  Finding  all  remonstrance  useless,  the  doomed 
one  toddled  off  indignant.  “The  rain  it  raiueth  every 
day,”  and  the  howling  waters  were  not  to  be  cheated 
of  their  ptey.  Our  friend  had  enough  of  the  cold  I 
water  system  when  he  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  it,  and 
swam  off  once  more  to  try  to  move  the  Admiral's  pity 
—offering  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  ark,  and  be 
the  cows'  valet  de  chambre,  if  be  would  but  let  him 
in.  But  Noah  told  him,  with  a  dry,  caustic  bumniir. 
that  he  could  not  admit  him,  as  he  already  had  all  his 
beasts  aboard.  This  pot  our  hialer’s  dander  up,  and 
•s  he  turned  round  to  swim  asbora,  he  said — 

^To  the  de'U  with  your  old  ark.  1  don’t  think  il 
wil  be  much  of  a  shower,  after  all !” 


AN  OUTSIDE  PASSENGIR. 


A  first  appearance  on  any  stage !  What  stage  f — 
Ay,  there's  the  rub.  Not  the  stage  of  life,  I  take  it, 
nor  the  stage  histrionic;  because  there  is  too  much 
sweet  simplicity  liw  one.  and  a  loo  great  “  fixedness” 
fiir  the  other.  She  treads  no  stage,  nsr  sits  like  Pa¬ 
tience  on  a  monument — hut  yet  she  is  a  siage-lady. 
Though  no  wind  whistles  her  off,  s>i  much  cannot  bo 
said  of  her  baggage,  which  is  scattered  to  ibe  four 
winds,  while  she  clings  Ibr  dear  life  to  the  hold  on 
the  topmost  seat  On  her  stage,  the  only  scene-shiftera 
are  the  spanking  greys,  w  bo  shift  the  scene  till  the 
tired  sight  aches  with  gazing;  and  the  only  thunder 
is  the  rattling  of  the  four  wheels,  that  rumbled  beneath 
her  eminence,  threatening  ever  and  anon  to  pitch  her 
to  the  pave.  She  bears  the  rough-and  tumble  brave¬ 
ly,  and  though  it  he  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage, 
she  looks  with  a  keen  eye.  and  keeps  her  sharp  nose 
pointed  to  the  breeze  unmoved  and  unflinching,  amid 
the  fall  of  baggage  or  the  rise  of  hillocks,  the  crack  of 
John,  or  the  smashing  jolt  that  strives  to  jar  her  from 
the  high  eminence  of  a  first  appearance.  Go  it,  my 
fair  one !  and  cling  ihns  fimdly  to  \  our  first  love,  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  you  don't  dash  over  the  stage  of 
life  at  a  smashing  pace,  and  gat  the  bag  and  baggaga 
all  on,  right  and  tight,  behind. 


A  gentleman  inquiring  of  a  naval  oflBrer  why 
sailors  generally  take  offtheir  shirts  on  gi  ing  into 
action,  was  answeied,  that  they  were  uuwilliDg 
to  have  any  t^eck  to  6gliting. 


Ami  when  tlie  perches  un  my  knee, 

Like  rir>g-<)uve«  under  roTer, 

We  lit  end  w<io,  ami  bill  and  coo. 

Ye  Goda!  oh,  how  I  love  her. 

Tol  de  rol,  Ac. 

Like  iperrow  on  a  chimney  lop. 

We  sit  in  spite  of  smoiher. 

And  nitldle-uuddle  as  we  squat. 

And  chirp  to  one  another. 

When  mother  Church  her  work  has  done. 
Arid  Cupid’s  wounds  recover. 

And  two  lonA  hearts  unite  in  one. 

Ye  Gods!  oh,  how  I  love  her. 

Tol  de  ml,  Ac. 


HOPE. 

■  T  JOH.N  aiaO,  ES4. 

Beautiful  dream! 

Floating,  like  shadows  of  the  summer  sky. 

O’er  the  blue  stream. 

Oh,  let  roo  feel  thy  radiance  ere  it  fly! 

Oh,  longer  yet. 

In  thy  aoul-gladd’ning  loveliness  and  light. 

Till  I  forget. 

Beautiful  dream  !  to  wake  from  day  to  night. 

Tie  past — ’lis  fled  ; 

And  dim  reality  around  me  flings 
The  soulless  dread. 

Dull  world,  to  which  our  mortal  being  clings. 

In  hope’s  despite — 

The  hope  that,  ever  luring,  still  betrays. 
Breathing  its  blight 

O'er  each  loved  blossom  of  youth’s  trusting  days. 
And  is  there  none. 

No  certain  hope  to  which  the  heart  may  cleave, 
When,  wandering  lone. 

The  pilgrim  gaaes  on  the  approaching  eve  f 
Tee,  beaming  for 

Through  cloud  and  storm,  soA  harbinger  of  love. 
One  silent  star 

Ainas  o’er  his  path,  Hope’s  beacon  Aon  above. 


TO  HELEN. 

Who  has  not  felt  at  evening’s  hour. 

When  Night  resumes  his  darksome  sway. 
And  things  of  earth  have  lost  their  power 
To  please  the  heart  and  cheer  life’s  way^— 
And  dark  as  is  the  murderer’s  dream, 

’I’he  clouded  vault  of  heaven  doth  seem. 

Who  has  not  felt,  at  such  a  time, 

A  chill  upon  the  spirit  steal — 

A  dreary  void,  as  though  the  chime 
Were  ringing,  in  a  mournful  peal. 

Of  joys  departed,— early  fled 
To  find  a  dwelling  with  the  dead. 

But  ifi  by  chance,  a  meteor  bright 
Should  shoot  along  its  darken’d  road. 

And  lighten  up  the  bee  of  night — 

Our  heart,  once  more,  ia  hope’s  abode. 

And  we  would  wish  the  star  to  stay. 

Nor  hasten  on  its  trackless  way. 

Thou  art  the  meteor; — mine  the  heart 
Whicii  no  one  else  hath  power  to  chaar;  j 
Ab,  too  much  like  the  star  thou  art;— 

Thou  hasteet  on  thy  bright  career. 

And  not  a  single  glance  wilt  east 
On  him  who’ll  love  thee  to  the  laat 


I'm  going  to  confess  my  love. 

Though  something  of  the  oddest ; 

I’m  anxious  here  u>  clearly  prove. 

My  love  is  purely  roislest. 

The  maiden’s  name  i’ll  not  conceal. 

Tis  dear  Miss  Polly  Glover, 

And  to  the  world  I  do  reveal. 

Ye  Goda !  oh,  how  I  love  her. 

Tol  de  rol,  Ac. 

Near  Polly’s  dour  there  stands  a  stump. 
Which  serves  me  for  a  seat ; 

And  there  my  heart  goes  bump  a  bump. 
Till  I  and  Polly  meet. 
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I  THECATERER. 


K  FRAGMliMT  FROM  I'Ul;  NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELER. 


Erery  body  abot«i  cuatom-housei,  and  every  body 
is  right;  and,  if  all  the  abuse  directed  against  others 
were  heaped  upon  the  custom-bonse  of  Lisboa,  that 
particular  one  would  only  meet  with  its  deserts.  As 
we  intended  to  proceed  to  the  island  of  Madeira  from 
this  city,  we  obtained  permission  from  the  powerful 
friends  to  whom  we  were  recommended  fur  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  our  effects  to  remain  on  board  the  French 
brig,  till,  on  engaging  a  passage  in  anuilier  vessel,  we 
should  be  able  to  remove  without  aking  them  ashore. 
Tilts  measure  was  stiggested  by  the  injury  dona  to 
our  clothes  and  books  when  we  landed,  and  by  the 
atill  worse  treatment  shown  to  those  of  our  compa¬ 
nions,  whuee  brilliant  dresses  were  trampled  under  fbot, 
or  kicked  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
who$e  ofler  to  tinpeck  and  again  arrange  their  proper¬ 
ty  themselves,  before  the  eyes  of  tho  officers,  was 
treated  with  brutal  disdain. 

Such  harpies  were  likely  to  make  great  havoc 
among  bottles  of  chemical  preparations  aud  scientific 
itMtruments  of  the  must  delicate  nature;  but  we  had 
little  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  precau¬ 
tions  we  bad  taken  to  secure  them  and  the  privilege  we 
enjoyed,  ^he  lower  grades  of  the  cstabliehment 
were  deprived,  by  our  plan,  of  so  many  opportunities 
of  extorting  fees,  that  they  raised  every  poi-sible  olwta- 
cle  to  our  proceedings;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  tliai  we  succeeded  in  placing  our  packages 
on  board  the  Portuguese  schooner,  in  which  we  look 
our  passage  for  Madeira.  On  visiting  them  two  days 
afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  them  in  safely, 
to  our  astonishment  we  found  them  guarded  by  two 
men  from  the  custom-house,  placed  there  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  and  at  the  rale  of  twelve  shillings  a  day.  On 
making  peisonal  application  to  the  ministry,  we  ob¬ 
tained  a  written  order  for  their  removal,  but  such  was 
the  inefficient^  of  the  then  existing  system  that  two 
more  da3ra  elapaed  before  the  injunction  was  obeyed. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  some  few  mornings  aherwards, 
we  were  roused  at  four  o'clock  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  who  begged  us  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
schooner,  and  save  it  from  being  burnt  or  blown  op,  if 
indeed  such  were  nut  the  case  before  we  could  reach 
it,  for  the  smoke  was  issuing  in  volumes  from  two 
of  the  cases.  Suspecting  the  cause,  we  hastened  to 
convince  him  that  his  fears  were  groondleas,  but  our 
own  appreheiMiona  of  damage  were  more  than  con¬ 
firmed  by  inspection.  A  number  of  bottles  containing 
acids  were  broken,  and  the  fumes  were  escaping 
through  tho  surrounding  mass,  which  fell  to  pieces  on 
being  loucbed.  The  porters,  on  being  requested  to 
move  the  packages  carefully,  had  dashed  them  into 
the  held  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  of  course  con¬ 
siderable  ilesiructiun  ensued.  We  restored  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  order,  and  returned  te  our  lodgings,  there 
_lo  want  till  qll  other  arrangements  were  completed, 
smd  a  favourable  wind  should  spring  up  to  blow  us 
out  of  the  Tagus. 

During  some  weeks  of  suspense,  we  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  two  American  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
was  to  have  a  berth  in  our  cabin  as  far  as  Madeira ; 
the  other  was  a  merchant  residing  in  Lisbon,  in  a 
beautiful  huiire,  which  he  opened  to  us  with  the  most 
genuine  hospitality.  He  even  oflered  to  accommodate 
IIS  for  months,  if  we  would  but  wail  for  a  better  con¬ 
veyance.  He  assureil  us  that  the  schooner  was  leaky, 
and,  being  laden  with  tiles  and  sugar,  "  the  one  a 
dead  weight,  and  the  other  a  shifting  cargo,  if  had 
weather  should  assail  us,  down  we  must  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  a  munienl."  It  had  been  our  fate  toencounter 
such  risks  before  with  impunity,  saving  the  tiles  and 
sugar;  we  therefore  laughed  at  the  fear*  of  our  wor¬ 
thy  host,  repreaenied  to  him  how  snug  we  should  be 


in  our  tight  little  crafl,  and  made  him  drink  to  the 
6on  voyage  of  the  Cuncecao. 

At  length  we  received  orders  to  embark,  and  merri¬ 
ly  did  we  step  into  the  boat  which  took  us  to  our 
miniature  vessel,  for  we  rejoiced  in  gelling  away  be¬ 
fore  the  yVte  of  San  Francisco,  opposite  to  w  hose  con¬ 
vent  we  lived.  The  bells  of  Lis^n,  with  their  eter¬ 
nal  masses  and  vaudenilles,  had  already  wearied  us  to 
disgust,  and,  in  celebrating  the  day  of  St.  Francis,  our 
neighbours  would  not  have  left  us  a  moment's  repose 
Our  irans-allaniic  friend  accomponied  us  in  the  river¬ 
side  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  bewailing  what  he  thought 
would  be  our  inevitable  fate,  and  unable  to  bid 
adieu  but  by  wringing  his  hantls  in  gloomy  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

A  gentle  breeze  wafted  os  out  of  the  lovely  Tagus, 

I  and  we  cleared  the  land  before  night.  The  calmness 
of  the  day  allowed  us  to  arrange^all  our  affairs,  to  fix 
ciirtcins  across  our  berths,  and,  among  our  various  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  prov'sion-baskets  were  iiis)ieclcd.  The 
most  experienced  of  the  party  had  born  chosen  to  ca¬ 
ter  for  the  rest,  and  a  very  unthankful  office  it  proved 
to  be.  **  Well  T’  said  one.  “  here  is  enough  to  lost  for 
a  month,  and  at  the  moat  we  shall  only  have  a  passage 
of  five  days,."  ••  If  I."  said  another,  "  had  undertaken 
this,  I  should  have  spent  but  half  the  money  :  cheese, 
bread,  biscuit,  ham,  fowls,  potatoes,  tea, sugar,  raisins, 
chocolate,  butter,  wine,  nil,  fruit,  marmalade,  (but  that 
will  keep)  .md  then  candles  and  soap!  What  a  list! 
one  would  think  we  were  going  to  the  East  Indies  at 
least."  In  vain  did  the  poor  Caterer  urge  the  un- 
rerlainty  which  attended  sea-voyages  and  temind  one 
of  the  parly  of  hunger  already  exiiericnccd  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  to  a  dreadful  degree;  the  solitary  voice 
was  overpowered,  and  the  majority  agreed  that  the 
Carierer  had  sadly  exceeded  the  bounds  of  economy. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  a  broad  sheet  of  red 
over  the  whole  sky,  excepting  in  the  south-west, 
where  a  mass  of  violet  clouds  fringed  with  told  fore¬ 
boded  the  near  approach  of  evil.  We  remained  long 
on  deck,  watching  the  varkiua  shapes  cssuroed  by 
these  clouds.  The  breeze  died  away;  not  a  ripple 
disturbed  the  waters ;  when,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
mass  began  to  sepemte  from  the  horizon,  and  the  first 
low  moanings  of  the  storm  were  heard,  as  if  the 
spirits  ofthedeepwere  unwillingly  disturbed  from  their 
slumbers.  Our  captain  then  begged  us  to  retire,  **  fur," 
said  he,  "  we  none  of  us  know  how  we  may  be  dis¬ 
turbed  before  morning." 

There  were  three  hands  on  board  besides  the  maie 
ler,  one  of  whom  officiated  as  mate,  cabin-boy,  cook, 
and  valet,  but  wo  had  with  extreme  pleasure  recog¬ 
nized  an  English  sailor,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the 
steerage,  owing  to  our  monopoly  of  the  cabin ;  and  wc 
rightly  judged  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  would  be 
a  host  to  us. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  tremendous  gale 
had  set  in  and  appeared  to  increase  every  hour.  It 
lasted  without  intermission  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  gave  us  frequent  opportunity  for  recollecting  the 
warnings  of  our  American  friend.  The  waves  rose 
on  each  side  of  us  higher  than  the  mast  head,  and, 
when  one  of  smaller  magnitude  broke  ever  our  little 
berk,  as  if  lb  shiver  her  to  atoms,  we  listened  with 
breaihless  expectation  till  the  voices  above  convinced 
us  that  nene  had  been  waslied  overboard.  The  clear 
and  manly  tones  of  the  Englishman  occasionally  met 
our  ears,  and  on  him  did  we  place  eur  earthly  hope. 

Unable  to  bear  the  stifling  setisations  caused  by  the 
closing  of  the  grating  overhead,  we  had  our  skylight 
removed,  but  the  consequence  of  this  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  rcah  of  water  into  the  cabiD,  which  aet  every 
thing  afloat,  forcing  even  the  provnian-basket  from 
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their  laehinp,  and  caueing  boiea,  writing-deaka,  vege- 
Ublaa,  bouka,  which  ware  left  louaa  for  the  voyage, 
fruit,  and  a  number  of  incongruoua  ariiclaa,  to  be  all 
awireming  together.  A  mingled  look  of  apile  and  fun 
waa  darted  at  the  unhappy  Caterer,  aa  one  by  one  the 
eatablea  poured  out  of  the  hamper;  but  each  ef  the 
little  group  had  ahortly  aoraethm^  elae  to  think  of: 
we  were  all  dreadfully  aick,  and,  when  bodily  aiifier- 
ing  left  ua  an  interval,  we  were  ailently  aoliciting 
that  merry  which  on  the  morrow  we  teemed  to  have 
no  chance  of  imploring. 

The  whole  of  the  lirat  day  waa  thua  paaaed,  but  on 
the  aerond  we  ventured  to  inquire  faintly  of  each 
other  if  any  hope  were  lefr.  We  were  none  of  ua  aiU 
to  deapair,  and  we  flatterel  ouraelvea  that,  having 
been  prenerved  during  two  nighit  and  one  day  through 
the  Btorm.  we  might  reiumnably  cniculalo  on 
etraping  altogether;  and,  when  Joachim  entered, 
taying  in  bmkcn  Engliah.  “Come  to  aee  bow  you  do, 
dtmra,”  aa  he  held  a  lantern  in  each  of  our  facet,  we 
ventured  to  tend  our  complimenta  to  the  Engliahman 
above,  and  aak  hit  opinion  of  the  weather.  Joachim 
relumed  with  the  aiwwer,  that  “  the  atorm  aa  yet 
ahowed  no  tigna  of  abaloment,”  and  added  of  hia  own 
accord,  “  de  Senor  ahuke  hia  head.” 

“  But,  what  do  you  think,  Joachim  I"  aaid  a  voice 
from  the  fiiriheat  berth. 

“  I  tee  much  atorm,”  replied  Joachim,  “  and  I  tink 
we  not  shall  tave.” 

Molwithatanding  all  thia,  hope  gained  on  ua  every 
hour,  and,  when  the  third  rooming  found  ua  aiill  above 
water,  and  the  light  which  came  from  above  appeared 
to  be  leaa  gloOiny,  we  felt  that  we  were  taved.  Af¬ 
ter  addresaing  ihanka  where  lhanka  were  moat  due, 
we  oecaaionally  indulged  in  a  aoliluquy,  and  the  bur¬ 
then  of  the  Aroerican'a  reflectiona  appeared  to  be: 

“  What  a  fool  I  am  to  be  tutting  about  in  the  Atlantic 
for  pleasure !” 

Aa  aflernoon  approached,  hunger  came  with  it,  and 
we  fiahed  up  tome  fragmenta  of  biscuit  from  the  in¬ 
terior  sea,  nauseous  enough  it  ia  true,  but  swallowed 
with  thankfulness  after  our  long  fast.  We  then  amus¬ 
ed  oumelvea  by  surmising  which  boxes  would  gain 
the  comers  first,  and  when  Joachim  brought  ua  tome 
roasted  poiaioea,  we  were  perfectly  merry.  A  little 
child  on  board,  only  a  few  months  old,  and  who  had 
never  laaieil  any  thing  but  liquid  food  in  her  life,  no 
sooner  smelt  the  poialoas  than  the  screamed  and  seiz¬ 
ed  on  one,  hot  as  it  waa.  devouring  it  with  an  avidity 
which  showed  her  previous  exhauaiion.  Joachim 
then  baled  out  the  water, made  “all  tings sharming,” 
and  we  sunk  into  a  slumber  which  had  been  denied 
us  during  the  storm. 

The  next  rooming,  it  was  still  dark  and  hard,  and 
there  waa  a  heavy  swell  upon  the  waters ;  but  the 
freshness  of  the  open  air  was  a  great  treat  to  us,  arid 
on  the  deck  we  found  onr  Englishman  smoking  and 
whistling  alternaiely,  as  if  we  had  never  been  in  any 
danger.  We  were  to  thankful  to  him  that  we  made 
friends  with  him  immediaiely  ;  when,  taking  but  little 
creilit  to  himself  for  his  skill  and  exertions,  he  assured 
us  that  he  had  expected  every  instant  that  the  vessel 
would  fiiundsr,  but  that  she  had  lived  when  a  larger 
craft  would  probably  have  been  overwhelmed;  -and 
he  thought  that  we  might  aiill  reach  Madeira  in  safe¬ 
ty,  though  we  bad  no  doubt  wanderad  much  out  of 
our  track. 

The  Carlerer,  on  hearing  thia,  could  not  repress  a 
look  bordering  upon  triumph  at  the  grumblers  who 
immediaiely  changed  the  subject.  The  Englishman 
entered  upon  his  own  afiaim  with  that  fraiikneas 
which  diaiinguishea  the  children  of  the  tea,  ami  told 
ua  ihat  he  had  purchased  the  uninhabited  islands  close 
to  Madeira  called  the  Deaertaa,  and  was  going  thither 
to  establish  himself,  and  to  shoot  gulls,  bread  rabbits, 
and  gather  orchil  for  bis  livelihood.  Ua  bad  passed 


aa  lieutenant,  but,  not  having  been  appointed  before 
the  peace,  he  had  been  ibrowr.  on  bis  own  resoorcas, 
procured  a  place  in  the  Excise,  with  which  he  had  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied,  and,  resigned  it,  had  slaried  frem 
England  with  a  legacy  left  him  by  on  aunt,  in  order 
to  make  himself  king  of  the  Deaertaa. 

We  alto  made  acquaintance  with  our  captain,  whom 
we  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the  generality  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  commanding  small  trading  vessels ;  and  when 
we  asked  him,  if  be  bad  floggeil  Jaint  Antonio  during 
the  storm,  he  laughed  and  replied  that  “  he  had  lett 
that  off,  when  ha  served  for  many  years  in  English 
roerchaniraen.” 

Our  slay  above  wasof short  duration,  for,  shipping  a 
sea,  we  were  completely  drenched,  and  glad  to  reauma 
our  beriba,  nor  was  it  till  the  eighth  day  that  the  tun 
came  forth  in  his  accustomed  tplandour.  Taking  up 
our  mail  and  borrow  ing  the  tiger-skins  which  formed 
the  bed  ol  the  Englishman,  we  spread  them  on  deck, 
determined  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  air. 

About  nuon,  as  we  were  lounging  and  chatting  with 
renovated  spirits,  we  were  suddenly  checked  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cocked  hat,  which  slewly  rose 
from  the  sictrage  :  this  rooked  hat  was  follow^  by  a 
yellow  and  black  fare,  a  linen  jacket,  and  grey  nelber 
garroenta,  tuckeil  into  short  biwts,  all  ”  a  world  too 
wide’’  for  the  inhabitant  thereof.  A  more  wo-be- 
gone  spectre  could  liardly  have  presented  itself,  and 
we  were  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  of  earth  or 
tea,  but  it  teemed  frieiKlIy  enough,  judging  from  the 
profound  salute  which  it  profiered.  We  were  greatly 
relieved  when,  as  unexpectedly  bat  with  much  more 
rapidity,  another  figure  sprang  into  view  from  the 
same  abode,  clad  in  such  sightly  garb,  and  with  ao 
eloquent  an  expresakwi  of  youth,  health,  and  vivacity, 
Ihat  we  hailed  him  aa  a  fellow -creature,  and  look  bis 
companion  for  granted. 

^ione  of  us  knew  that  a  aoul  waa  on  hoard  beaidea 
the  crew,  the  English  sailor,  and  ourselves,  owing  to 
the  seclusion  of  our  new  acquainlancea,  who  had  at 
first  anticipated  sickness,  then  feared  the  storm,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  le  move  till  the  sun  appear¬ 
ed.  Both,  however,  were  now  revivified  by  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  we  found  the  spectre-man  to  be  a  pale 
student,  going  home  after  seven  years  of  law  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Coimbra ;  the  other  had  been 
completing  his  accomplishments  by  taking  the  grand 
lour  from  Funchal  to  Lisbon,  and  Lisbon  to  Funchal. 
We  none  of  us  spoke  Portuguese  with  sufficient  fluency 
to  hold  a  long  ronveraalion,  but  we  unhesitatingly  ac- 
coaied  the  smart  young  man  with  tigna.  He  had 
never  courted  grey  hairs  over  a  raidnighi  lamp,  and 
with  the  greatest  animation  seconded  all  our  endea¬ 
vours  to  be  in  good  fellowship  with  him. 

But  the  careless  costume,  the  tad  and  sallow  hue  ol 
the  learned  student,  precluded  such  liberties ;  and,  as 
we  were  desirous  of  extracting  some  information  from 
him  respecting  Coimbra,  we  among  us  mustered  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  in  spite  of  all  which 
the  mailer  grew  daily  more  hopeless one  of  the  party, 
well  acquainted  with  the  continental  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  addressing  him  in  that  language,  but  this  proved 
even  more  impracticable,  and  all  the  profit  we  obtain¬ 
ed  was  a  tight  of  hia  diploma  tied  with  green  riband, 
which  he  pulled  out  of  a  tin  box  and  morocro-caae, 
and  in  which  the  word  “  Pulcherrimua”  had  a 
roust  ludicruus  effect,  as  applied  to  the  L  L  D.  before 
us. 

Day  after  day  pawed  on,  and  we  did  not  recover 
our  track  till  the  grumbling  portion  of  our  little  party 
began  to  think  t^al  the  Caterer  had  not  been  quite  ao 
extravagant  as  at  first  supposed  to  he ;  and  there  was 
even  a  look  of  pleated  surprise  when  a  basket  of  eggs, 
which,  from  their  wde  stowage  behind  the  said 
Caterer's  pillow,  had  remained  unbroken  through 
the  Bionn,  was  dragged  to  light.  The  American,  hav- 
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ing  buatted  of  hia  proweM  in  the  culinary  art,  wa«  a^i- 
pointed  head  cook,  and  his  fowl  soups  and  his  ome¬ 
lettes  were  in  Inith,  first  rate. 

We  soaked  our  biscuit  in  fresh  water,  arid  haked 
it  again  in  the  oven  of  the  cahooce ;  we  made  pud¬ 
dings  in  our  pillow-cases,  and  stufiM  them  full  of  the 
raisina  which  fortunately  remained  uninjured ;  we 
killed  a  dolphin  in  order  to  see  its  beautiful  changes 
of  colour  as  it  died  ;  we  shipped  two  logs  of  timber 
which  floated  by  us,  and  made  drawings  of  the  barna¬ 
cles,  crabs,  dtc.,  with  which  they  wers  covered  ;  we 
abased  each  other's  nations,  and  insinuatad  the 
superior  merits  of  our  own  with  true  partrioiism  ;  we 
read  the  few  books  we  had  with  lu  over  and  over 
again ;  and  contrived  to  liear  our  lengthened  voyage 
with  cheerfulness:  but  we  could  not  conce.al  fmm 
ourselves  that  the  provisions  were  fast  diminishing, 
and  that  the  merits  of  the  Caterer  were  daily  more 
conspicuous.  Whenever  we  were  hungry  we  l^came 
serious,  and  the  Caterer  would  give  a  sly  and  provok¬ 
ing  glance  as  the  eatables  were  scantily  produced. 

At  length,  on  the  sixteenth  morning,  the  thick  fog 
by  which  we  had  been  enveloped  cleared  off,  and 
showed  us  the  Carajao*  of  Madeira  right  aheaa  ;  we 
steered  for  the  roads  of  Funchal,  and  in  two  hours  the 
anchor  of  the  little  Concecao  was  dropped  in  front  of 
the  port.  On  that  day  we  ate  our  last  morsel  of  bis¬ 
cuit,  cooked  our  last  fowl,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Caterer  was  complete. 


•  JAMES  POWDER. 


Here’s  a  horrible  accident,  an  explosion  of  the 
powder  magazine.  Jemmy  was  a  real,  ranting,  roar¬ 
ing,  fire-and-brimstone  little  bully,  and  frightened  all 
the  little  misses  by  popping  off  squibs  under  their  pet¬ 
ticoats.  He  actually  frightened  his  mamma  into  hys¬ 
terics  one  day,  by  flashing  a  saucer  full  of  “  Dupont's 
beat”  under  her  heels,  as  she  stood  before  tbe  looking- 
glass,  pinning  on  the  latest  new  fashion.  This  was  a 
shameful  trick,  and  it  like  to  have  proved  a  fatal  one  : 
for  the  old  lady  was  pitched  head-foremost  into  the 
glass,  smashing  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  cutting 
her  beautiful  frontispiece  into  a  score  of  gashes,  from 
which  the  blood  trickled  all  over  her  pretty  pinafore 
But  that  was  a  mere  circutiutance  to  her  behind  :  here 
was  a  pickle  in  earnest !  The  villanous  saltpetre  had 
flashed  up  in  a  fury,  and  all  tbe  rigging  was  in  flames. 
Snch  a  scorching  of  dimity— such  a  toasting  of  worst- 

I  *  A  haadland,  called  Gaiajao,  or  Braienhead. 


eds,  yon  never  did  see !  Sliort-gow  ft,  petticoat,  and 
unmentionables,  were  all  in  a  blaze,  and  were  not  got 
out  in  a  hurry,  I  do  aHsiire  you,  and  not  without  a  pail 
full  of  cold  water,  which  happened  to  be  just  ducked 
over  her  in  time.  But,  oh  !  each  a  picture !— don’t 
mention  it  to  your  folks!  And  as  to  Jemmy,  didn’t 
he  get  it  when  his  pa  put  the  fire  out,  and  got  his  ma 
out  of  her  hysterica'  'The  little  scapegrace! 

But  flogging  did  him  no  good.  You  couldn’t  beat 
the  gunpowder  out  of  him.  Flash  he  would ;  and 
in  less  than  a  week  after  the  before-mentioned  catas¬ 
trophe,  the  little  varmint  stole  three  fipa  from  his 
daddy,  and  laid  it  all  out  in  gunpowder.  “  Hurrah 
for  the  artillery  hiys !”  cried  Jemmy,  as  he  stole  inlo 
the  kitchen  with  a  lighted  candle,  to  have  a  little  fun 
all  to  himself.  His  powder  was  crammed  into  a  brown 
(nper  bog,  and  as  he  was  just  ramming  the  wad  into 
his  miniature  forty-two  pounder,  a  spark  flew  on  the 
bag,  and  in  the  next  instant  an  explosion  shook  the 
house,  and  scattered  all  the  glass  and  crockery  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  gerret.  Poor  Jim  had  the  hair 
singed  off  his  head,  one  eye  blinded,  and  his  right 
hand  was  blown  off  entirely.  The  poor  devil  was 
blown  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  boy!  He  now  goes  snivelling  about  all 
day,  and  says  he  don’t  want  any  more  gunpowder. 


CAPTAIN  BACK. 


The  painter  calls  this  a  fancy  portrait,  but  he’s  an 
ass.  There’s  no  fancy  about  it  at  all,  for  I  know  the 
old  cock  well.  What,  old  Captain  Back,  that  old 
snorter !  Poh !  he’s  no  fancy  man  at  all  ;  not  he  !— 
There’s  too  much  beef  about  him  for  that — real  bull 
beef — solid  as  a  pump  bolt.  There  he  stands!  with 
his  feet  in  the  snow,  and  his  face  to  the  north,  just  as 
1  saw  him  on  his  track  to  the  North  Pole.  Though 
he  looks  all  back,  there’s  no  back-out  to  him,  not  a 
particle,  I  warrant  ye.  And  when  the  Indians  aaw 
him  coming  over  the  snow  drifts,  my  conscience,  how 
they  stared  !  A  bull  buf&lo  in  blankets  wouldn’t  have 
made  a  prettier  raree  show  for  them.  The  old  sa¬ 
chems  took  him  into  the  big  hut,  but,  eh  gush !  what 
a  squeeze !  And  then  the  young  squaws  got  around 
him,  and  then  there  was  more  squeeze.  How  the  old 
cock  ever  got  beck  is  a  wonder — but  back  he  did  gel, 
and  with  all  his  beef  about  him.  Captain  Back  is  no 
fancy  man  at  all,  but  solid  and  plump,  with  more 
grease  than  a  bullock,  and  as  much  oil  could  be  got 
out  of  his  hide  and  tallow  as  out  of  a  spermaceti 
whale.  Fancy  portrait,  indeed  \ 


MORNING. 

Now  have  the  mounting  sun'*  nil  ripenin;  wings 
Swept  the  cold  sweat  of  night  from  earth's  dank  hreakt; 
And  from  the  conch,  whence  Mem’ry’s  scorpion  stings 
Have  harshly  chased  the  gentle  dove  of  rest, 

1  slowly  steal,  to  watch  the  wondrous  things 
That  Nature  spreatls  iipiKi  her  varied  vest. 

When  sleepy  Night  her  faint  farewell  is  taking. 

And  Mum  upon  themiaty  hills  is  breaking. 

There  is  a  solemn  silence  in  the  night. 

That  well  may  calm  te  peace  the  imuhled  heart ; 
There  is  a  sound  of  glee — a  vision  bright — 

When  Darkness  throws  her  widow-weeds  apart. 

To  don  Day’s  Itridal  dress  of  dewy  light. 

That  with  the  arrow’s  (lectness  well  may  dart 
O'er  gloomiest  bosoms  thoughts  of  Hope,  once  dead — 
Reviving,  like  shut  flowers,  ’noath  Morning's  tread. 

But  there  are  darker  spirits — like  deep  caves 
That  in  the  womb  of  mountains,  swart  and  wild, 
Eichange  the  sunlight  for  the  shock  of  waves, 

Hiding  from  day  their  tsraters  world-defiled  ; — 

And  mem’ry’s  heaims  to  them  are  aa  the  graves 
Hwt,  veiled  in  night,  by  daylight  are  beguiled 
Into  the  honor’d  view ; — before  the  eye 
Raising  the  gbosls  of  pleasures  long  gene  by. 


The  brcutli  of  Morning — all  its  fragant  de 

Its  buditing  tsiugbs,  its  singing  birds,  its  bees; 

Its  skies,  veimilionsil  o’er  with  blush-like  hues. 

Its  sunshine,  laughing  o’er  bright-tinted  trees; 

Its  voice  of  many  tones,  w  hose  sounds  transfuse 
Through  hoping  hearts  a  theusand  ecstacies ; 

To  blighted  spirits  speak — like  grave-strewn  blooms— 
Of  the  death-work  within  these  painted  tombs! 

For  Morning’s  breath,  though  sweet  and  softly  blown. 
May  reach  the  tempest's  force  before  the  moon ; 
Rude  drifting  rains  may  quench  the  fragrance  thrown 
From  dewy  buds — ami  carmine  skies  may  soon 
Be  wrinkled  o’er  with  angry  clouds— the  tone 
Of  Pleasure's  voice  may  alter  to  the  croon 
Of  rushing  waves  and  furious  winds — and  all 
I  The  glorioiis  earth  be  wrapt  in  Ruin’s  pall! 

I  The  withered  heart  hath  but  one  resting  place. 

I  The  silent  solitude  where  sleep  the  dead  ; 

I  Yet  from  thw  gentle  radiance  ai^  sweet  grace 
Of  Nature  in  her  quietude,  where  tread 
or  noisy  man  disturba  not,  with  rnda  peace. 

The  harmony  that  sliimbera  o’er  tha  head, 

:  A  fleeting  rest  its  tortured  thoughts  may  win 
P rom  sights  and  sounds  that  have  no  taste  of  am ! 


Uac  7W/y.— Och  I  Glory  and  botheration !  doa’l  I  i 
knotv  it.  Isn't  it  lilieriy  and  independence,  and  be 
hanged  to  you ! — and  didn’t  we  flog  nil  the  Uritish 
and  bullyrag  the  Hessians,  at  that  same  timid 

Pat. — Be  sure  we  did  !— we,  and  oiir  forefathers 
before  ns;  and  whai's  the  raison.  I'd  like  to  bnuw, 
that  we  can't  celebrate  the  same  day  in  imce  and 
quietnew.  tX-h!  hmiey,  put  up  your  shillalagh ! 

Mai-  T. — .Now,  Pat!  I>e  nisy,  will  \e.  Is  it  to  me 
mother's  son  that  ye'd  bo  after  prn-hiiig  |>nce  and 
quietness,  and  on  this  bletseil  day  and  tixir  of  lils<rty. 
Oh,  for  shame  !  isn’t  it  for  lilierty  we  fight,  ould  lilvr- 
ty!  a  heap  of  blessings  on  her,  ye  s|ial|ieen  ye ! 

Pat  —Ami  is  there  no  fear  of  the  Cliarlcys  hef  ire 
them  two  ugly  eyes  of  yees,  where  I  see  miw  the  big 
draps  of  whiskey  stiindin'f 


■V'li'  — The  Charleys,  me  Ismey !  ia  it  iham  boya 

wid  the  rallies  f — Och,  come  on  my  heartiea!  Hulla- 
IhiIIini!  and  down  wid  ’em  widotil  any  ceremony  at 
all.  I'll  fight  as  many  of 'em  as  will  stand  before  me! 
Let  'em  come  on.  the  dirty  blackguards,  all  in  a 
bunch  together,  luie  after  the  other,  a-al  be  d— d  to 
them.  Cch  I  iiiid  is  it  p-ice  and  quietness  ye'd  be  aT 
ter  prai  hiiig  to  Mae  Turfy!  Come  on  then! — Ould 
liberty,  fir  ever  !  ‘ 

Tbts  hopeful  diariple,  in  the  absence  of  the  Char¬ 
leys,  tiiriipil  Ksi  and  gave  his  ciHnpaniao  a  bloody 
ihrushiiig.  Willie  they  were  at  it.  rough  and  nimble, 
now  in  the  gutter  and  now  out.  a  watchman  came 
down  u|sin  them,  and  roarcheil  them  hath  ofiT  bt  the 
lock  up  house — where  they  fiund  lime  fir  reflection 
and  reformation. 
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WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME. 


“  Will  you  always  love  me,  Mr.  Smith  V  aaiJ  the 
lair  Emily  Jenkins  lu  her  adoring  swam,  John  Smith, 
of  Smith  sutei.  New  York,  who  had  just  been  bleaMd 
by  the  know  ledge  of  his  Duli  inea’s  aflections. 

**  I  call  heaven  to  witness  my  truth.” 

“  Have  you  never  loved  belore  T’ 

“  Never— never.” 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  long, 
loud  rap  at  the  front  door,  and  it  was  answered  ^ 
the  servant,  who  presently  entered  the  parlor,  where 
the  lovers  were  seated,  showing  io  a  genteelly  dressed 
man. 

“Are  you  Mr.  John  Smith  f*  be  demanded,  putting 
his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

**  Yes  sir,  that’s  my  name — what  may  be  your  buai- 
ness  with  roe  T’ 

“  Oh,  not  much  business,  only  you  must  go  with 
me,”  and  he  laid  one  band  upon  Mr.  John  Smith's 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  extendod  a  small  pivcoof 
printed  paper,  lu  the  eyes  of  the  asloiiikhed  lover. 

“Go  with  you!  What  for — why — what  have  I 
done — who  are  you!”  rapidly  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

Mi.-s  Jenkins  turned  red  and  pale,  and  pale  auJ  red, 
but  said  notliing. 

“  Why,  you  see,”  said  the  straitger,  “  I've  got  a  writ 
against  you,  fur  $5,000  damages.” 

“  Five  thousand  dollars  damages !  What  for  t” 

“Breach  of  marriage  promise,”  coolly  replied  the 
constable,  for  such  was  his  profession.  Cbarkute 
Jones  VM.  John  Smith — that's  ail,  sir.” 

Mi«  Jenkins  could  contain  herself  no  longer.  Only 
five  minutes  since,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  vowed  eternal 
love  and  constancy  to  her — he  had  vowed  that  he  had 
never  loved  before,  and  here  was  a  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise. 

“  Oh,  you  deceitful  v  iper,  you  monster — to  trifle  with 
such  feelings  as  mine.  It  will  kill  me,  I  know  it  will. 
Oh,  I  shall  die,”  exclaimed  the  beauty,  as  she  threw 
herself  at  length  upon  the  sofa  and  soblied. 

“  My  God,  Emily — 1  say,  mister — Oh.  don't  die — I 
don’t  know  no  Miss  Jones — It's  all  a  mistake — Dear 
me — Don’t  die — I  won’t  go  with  you,”  were  a  few  of 
the  unconnected  exclamations  that  hurst  from  the  lips 
of  Mr  Smith,  as  he  found  himself  in  this  dreadful 
quandary. 

The  officer  had  no  time  to  waste,  and  mnttgre  his 
proleslatj^l^  that  it  was  all  n  mistake,  Mr.  Smith  was 
marched  off  to  Bridewell  and  safely  caged. 

While  he  is  there,  we  will  just  mention  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  came  there. 

One  iMr.  John  Smith  had  paid  attention  to  Miss 
Jones,  and  about  the  time  that  her  heart  told  her  he 
ought  to  propose,  he  vanished,  but  no  one  knew 
whither.  For  a  few  days  she  thought  of  dying,  but  at 
the  instance  of  some  commisserating  friends,  she  called 
in  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  assist  in  healing  her 
wounded  feelings.  A  suit  was  instituted,  and  damages 
laid  at  $5,000.  The  warrant  was  given  into  the 
bands  of  a  constable,  who  as  he  thought,  had  caught 
the  bird  at  last. 

When  the  constable  had  safely  housed  his  prisoner, 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Miss  Jones,  at  her  request,  to 
inform  her  that  the  bird  was  caught. 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  wended  her  way  towards  the  jail. 

She  denoanded  to  see  John  Smith,  and  the  pair  were 
shown  into  his  cell. 

The  mmneiit  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  the  ut¬ 
tered  a  shriek  that  aroused  all  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
and  fell  hack  in  her  mother’s  arms  in  a  swoon. 

Mr.  Smith  was  dumbfounded,  and  be  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  afiiiir. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  so  busied  in  endeavouring  to  recall 
her  daughter,  that  she  paid  no  attention  to  him. 


She  soon  recovered,  and  opening  her  eyes,  fixed 
them  upon  Mr.  Smith,  and  rwing  said,  “Oh.  Sir,  how 
sorry  1  am — It  a'li't  you  I  meant — You  a'n'i  my  Mr. 
Smith.” 

“  No,  Madam.  I  believe  I  have  never  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  you  before  now.” 

“Where  can  that  stupid  Constable  be? — I  didn’t 
want  you  arrested.” 

“  M,  no — by  no  means,”  said  Mrs.  Jones — *•  you 
t’ii*l  our  Mr.  Smith  at  all." 

“  A’n’i  this  ibe  man.  madam  V'  asked  the  constable, 
who  now  entered  the  cell. 

“  No,  to  he  sure  not,  you  stupid  fellow  you. — This 
a’n’i  my  John  Smith  1  am  sure— I  ask  a  ihoiisaiMl  par- 
dona,  sir.” 

“Yes.  madam,  all  that’s  very  well  now,  but  I  wont 
stand  it  at  all— I  a'n't  a  going  to  lake  apologies— I 
want  SIM  .elhing  else,  msiliim,” 

“Oh  dear,  I  am  so  sorry,"  exclaimed  Miss  Jones. 

The  constable  looked  blue — be  had  got  bini>elf  into 
a  l>ad  box,  but  bo  said  iMiihing. 

“  I  tell  you  what,  madam,”  re*(smiled  Mr.  Smith, 
“  I  wont  be  hard  with  you — I  don't  want  )our  money 
— but  jiMt  come  a  few  streets  with  me.  and  i  wont  say 
no  ronre  about  it.” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  certainly,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  was  delighted  to  get  ufiTany  how. 

The  trio  left  the  jail,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Jenkins’s 
house.  They  were  admitted,  and  on  entering  the  par¬ 
lor,  Emily  was  still  u()on  the  sofa  crying. 

“  Now  Mias  Jones,  I  want  you  lu  tell  that  lady  that 
you  never  saw  or  heard  of  me  before,  and  that  it’s  all 
a  mistake.” 

“Certainly,  that  I  will — To  be  sure.  Miss,  it’s  sll  a 
rois'ake — Ttiis  a’li’i  my  John  Smith — I  never  saw  him 
before.’’ 

“That  is  all,”  said  Mr.  Smith  to  Miss  Jones— “are 
you  satisfied,  Emily?” 

Emily  said  noiliing,  hut  her  eyes  told  enough. 

Mrs.  and  Mins  Jones  retired,  and  Mr.  John  Smith 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  ruby  lips  of  his  Emily,  and  all 
was  forgotten. 

'fhe  next  week  they  were  married,  and  Mr.  Smith 
declares  that  he  will  petition  the  next  legislature  to 
change  his  name. 


THE  MELLOW  HORN. 

At  dawn  Aurora  ssily  breaks,  in  all  her  proud  attire. 

Majestic  o’er  the  glassy  Iskes,  refleciint  liquid  fire ; 

All  nature  smiles  to  usher  in  the  blushing  queen  of  morn. 

And  buiitrmen  with  the  day  begin  to  wind  the  wellow 
h  rn. 

The  mellow  horn,  the  mellow,  mellow  horn. 

And  huntsmen  with  the  day  begin  to  wind  the  mellow 
horn. 

And  huntsmen  with  the  day  begin  to  wind  the  mellow 
horn, 

The  mellow,  mellow  horn,  Ihe  mellow,  nn  llnw  horn. 

The  mellow,  mellow  born,  Ibe  mellow,  mellow  burn. 


At  eve  when  gloomy  shades  obscure  the  trunquil  shepherd's 
cot. 

When  tinkling  bells  are  heard  so  more,  and  daily  toils 
forgot, 

'Tisthen  the  sweet  enchanting  note,  on  zephyrs  gently 
borne. 

With  witching  cadence  seems  to  float  around  Ihe  mellow 
horn. 

The  mellow  horn,  Ihe  mellow,  mellow  horn. 

The  mellow  horn,  the  melhiw,  mellow  horn. 

'Tis  the  sweet  enchanting  note,  nn  zephyr*  gently  borne. 

With  wi'ctiing  cadence  seem  to  float  around  the  mellow 
horn. 

With  witching  cadence  seem  to  float  around  the  awllow 
horn 

The  mellow,  mellow  born  ..the  mellow,  mellow  bom. 

The  mellow,  mellow  born,  the  mellow,  mellow  bora. 
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N  AND  LEO  N  O  ll . 


Whcrr  UPS  girt  Venice  point*  wwtwiirdly  into  the 
Adriatic,  there  u  a  Iittie  lunu  ulanJ,  diiuly  viaib;e  Iruiu 
the  tandy  aliore  of  the  Lido,  to  which  )uur  g  mdulicri 
may  row  you  mahout  tialtaii  hour.  It  look*  dark  and 
deaulate ;  the  atranger'a  >tep  rarely  intrude*  u(iua  lU 
lonelinea*  ;  but  it  is  oftener  visited  by  the  Venetians, 
who  turn  from  the  gaiety  of  the  Piazta  di  San  Mariti 

The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy, 

to  indulge,  in  that  lone  place,  in  the  melancholy  emo¬ 
tions  which  follow  the  eitro  of  enjoyment  In  the  tn- 
nmphant  and  stirring  times  of  blind  old  Oandulo,  it  was 
a  sort  of  gathering  place  tor  the  wild  mariners  who 
swept  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant  with  a  piratical 
freedom.  They  built  a  dwelling  there,  in  which  con¬ 
venience  was  consulted  rattier  than  architeciural 
beauty,  and  the  place  seems  well  adapted  lor  the  ren- 
desvous  of  these  skimmers  of  the  seas.  When  the 
flag  of  St  Mark  ceased  to  be  the  taliiman  of  power, 
pomp,  pride,  and  victory — when  the  proas  of  Venice 
no  longer  darted  over  the  seas  with  an  eagle's  arrowy 
flight,  ihese  ocean  frecliootcrs  also  felt  decay  :  the 
island  became  deserted,  their  citadel  a  ruin  ;  aial  of 
late  years  only  did  it  receive  a  partial  re.iovution, 
when  it  became  convened  into  and  used  as  a  Lasar- 
house,  or  receptacle  fur  tlie  insane. 

Among  the  inmate*  of  thu  dreary  abode  was  one 
whose  madness  wa.s  of  a  mild  and  suhdiieil  nature. 
When  1  learned  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  my  cu¬ 
riosity-— or  it  may  be  a  higher  and  belter  feeling — be¬ 
came  stnmgly  excited.  I  inquired  into  the  purticiilars 
of  his  story,  and  the  result  of  this  inquisition  still  more 
deeply  interested  me  in  his  fate  while  it  ussiircd  me 
also  that  it  would  nut  be  very  diflicult  to  sufien  his 
complaint — less  of  madness  than  mel.incholy.  It*  pa¬ 
roxysms  were  unfrequeiil;  his  mind  was  warfied  rather 
than  wrecked ;  and,  upon  all  points  but  one,  he  was 
fully  as  rational  as  are  half  the  world.  But  1  antici¬ 
pate  my  tale ;  it  is  a  narrative  of  a  high  heart,  which 
"  brokenly  lived  on,”  with  all  its  ardent  hopes  shat¬ 
tered,  and  its  alTeclions  strewed  in  the  dust  around  it 
When  1  first  saw  that  young  Engl  shmanin  the  Ve¬ 
netian  roadhouse,  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  year* 
of  age.  Toil  and  turmoil  of  the  mind  had  early  given 
him  a  furrowed  cheek,  for  I  afterwards  knew  that  he 
wranted  seme  years  of  his  apparent  age.  He  was  rich 
and  high  born.  He  miut  have  been  more  than  usually 
beautiful — if  we  may  apply  the  term  "  beautiful”  to 
man— for  even  then,  the  pale  shadow  of  his  former  ^ 
self,  he  was  one  on  whom  the  eye  would  involuntarily  ' 
linger — just  as  we  cannot  pass  by,  with  the  mere  cum- : 
mon  glance  of  admiration,  some  splendid  production 
where  the  art  of  the  sculptor  (Pygmalinn-like)  has  ! 
thrown  such  mind  into  the  marble,  l^t  it  seems  as  if' 
struggling  into  the  energy  of  life.  I 

From  his  youth  upward  he  was  enthusiastic  as  the  ' 
veriest  poet  whose  mind  is  so  delicately  roriiicd  os  to 
be  crushed  in  contact  with  the  rude  worlil — as  some 
fiiiry-like  piece  of  exquisite  and  priceless  bijouterie  i* 
demolished  by  a  slight  touch.  His  imagination  had 
loved  to  run  riot  through  the  asphodel  fields  of  poetic 
thought,  before  he  had  “  filed  his  mind”  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  slaking  ita  thirst  at  the  fresli-weHing  fountains 
of  solid  knowledge.  But,  in  time,  this  necessity  be¬ 
came  lelf-apparent,  and  he  plunged  eagerly  into  the 
deep  queat  of  what  Learning  from  her  ancient  scrolls 
can  bMtow,  or  Nature  scatter  forth  to  the  inquirer 
from  her  over-open  anti  exhauailasa  volume  of  beauty 
and  of  living  action.  He  drank  deeply  of  the  mingled 
waters  of  other  men'a  detailed  experience  aad  hia  own 
dreamy  isaagiiuDga.  The  loagnificence  of  tbia  world's 


external  beauty  filW  him  with  wild  delight.  Ha 
had  becoiDu  an  Ueaiirt. 

Wherever  he  looked,  whatever  he  beheld,  howso¬ 
ever  Naiuie  arrayed  lienwlf,  all  imnislored  to  the  plea* 
sure  of  e  mind  sensitively  awake  lo  a  keen  and  quick 
percepiioii  of  the  ik-autiluL  Like  that  fljwer,  which 
still  luma  lo  the  Uay-Lud  as  he  treads  the  axure  peiha 
of  heaven,  and  lulds  up  her  gulden  petals  wlien  hia 
glory  retires  to  gladden  other  lands,  so  did  bis  spirit 
expend  es  it  gazed  delightedly  on  the  beauty  oi  this 
world  we  are  in  and  ul ;  and,  when  ilie  dusky  twilight 
of  graver  thought  came  on,  it  veiled  lU  cunieropiaitun 
Irum  the  darkiiesa  which  then  turniunded  it.  Fur 
hitherto,  although  he  tooietimes  paused,  even  in  the 
full  rapidity  of  hu  sludiuus  course,  to  wiuoder  at  many 
things — wilderiiig  as  the  Kaia  -Morgana  lo  the  Sicilian 
|iea*ant — hia  soul  remained  tranquil  in  the  path  it  iro- 
vemed. 

At  length  (for  it  could  not  long  be  otherwise)  he 
ponied  f><r  cuiiiiiiuniiigs  with  an  iiiielligeiice  like  hia 
own.  He  sightol  lor  some  Egeria  in  his  l•lne||lless. 
ills  fancy  framr^d  fur  himfolfa  being  bright  in  rhunna 
and  beauliful  iii  ranid.  it  endowed  her  with  all  of 
fair,  or  wise,  or  wuiiderfui,  that  lover,  philuao]>her,  or 
poet,  could  scvcially  have  imagined.  He  languished  fitf 
the  bright  reality  of  this  dear  visKMi,  which  haunted 
his  dream-'  by  night  and  his  thoughts  by  day;  breath¬ 
ing,  liciniiiful,  and  real ! 

All  place,  all  time,  ail  things,  became  subsidiary  lo 
this  one  engrussing  thought.  “  1  will  go  lurth,"  tliuught 
he,  **  to  seek  in  other  lands  fur  that  inlelligence  oiid 
beauty  which  I  have  vainly  wished  lor  in  my  own. 
In  other  cliraefi,  which  ISuiure  ha*  arrayed  in  her 
luiiat  mngnlliceiil  a:id  beautiful  hues,  there  must  exist 
some  currcKiiuiiding  human  beauty  and  intellect  lo 
match  the  gurgcuiisriess  which  rests  beneath  these  fair 
and  favoured  skies.  Surely,  ihe  children  of  iheae 
sunny  laiid.s  must  still  be  lovely  and  gifted,  as  in  old 
days,  when  they  were  the  poet-themes,  which  even 
now  stir  ihe  soul  of  man  up  Irum  its  very  depths.'” 

He  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  still  was  dissatis¬ 
fied.  In  France  ho  did  nut  find  the  creature  he  sought 
for  Beautiful  women  met  his  eye;  wit,  lightning¬ 
winged,  sped  from  their  lips ;  they  had  pretty  words, 
strung  like  pearls,  for  his  ear;  smiles,  which  seemed 
the  very  arrows  of  a  most  hearted  love ;  lascinaiiun, 
which,  like  a  whirlpool,  drew  all  admiraliofi  into  its 
eddy  ;  but  he  found,  or  fancied,  that  all  was  mere  show 
and  tinsel.  He  distrusted  the  setming  sincerity  of 
heart  with  which  lleaftles.sness  can  so  well  invest  her¬ 
self,  and  he  fled  in  disgust  from  the  Calypso  wiles  of 
Parisian  fashion.  It  was  the  same  wherever  he  went; 
all  places  lai  ked  the  Hesperian  fruit  he  sought.  So, 
as  a  lost  resource,  he  turned  tiis  pilgrim-sieps  to  Italy  ; 
and,  if  here  he  failed  also— if,  indeed,  ihe  being  he 
sought  was  not  to  be  found — if  Fancy  had  cheated  him 
wiih  a  dream  of  what  would  nut  be— it  his  desire  was 
to  be  un.-aiislicd — his  resolve  was  ta  return  from  the 
vvildering  world  of  Imagination  to  the  real  world  of 
Action  ;  to  let  Ambition  have  a  proper  sway  wiihin  hia 
heart — lo  assume  his  station  among  Ihe  magnaies  of 
his  land — to  live  for  others,  as  hitherto  be  had  lived 
but  for  himself;  for  he  knew  that  a  roan  may  hiinself 
be  bankrupt  in  happiness,  and  yet  bestow  it 

So  he  rume  to  Rome,  where,  fur  a  time,  the  dis¬ 
tracting  thuiighis  which  so  lung  had  tom  hia  bosom  bo- 
rame  stilled  and  subdued.  He  was  now  amid  the 
wrecks  of  iiariunal  glory  and  grandeur;  and,  thinking 
on  what  Rume  had  been,  and  viewing  her  piesent 
wreck,  it  is  no  woader.  if.  spiril-Ied  to  ihe  naeoMry  of 
hoar  antiquity,  ha  shuold  forget  hia  owm  thoughts. 
But  this  was  soon  past ;  be  siiU  trod  upon  lha  grava  af 
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•mpire,  but  the  spell  had  lost  iis  (ower — he  returned  iiig  the  world  with  her  silvrry  rhecn.  It  tsas  a  scene 
to  the  contemplation  ol  the  shrined  hopes  of  his  youth-  r«>r  the  heart  to  muse,  with  u  mc'lauclioly  nut  unpleas- 
flll  fancy,  smiling  at  his  having  ever  hirgoiten  them.  ing,  over  the  shattered  rerununt  of  the  world’s  ancient 
At  Rome,  though  his  slHy  was  prolonged,  his  pur-  nnsirtss.  It  was  u  seme  for  regret,  for  memory,  for 
suit  of  the  embodiment  of  mental  and  |>eivonal  beuiily  ailiuiraii  in,  but  it  did  not  deeply  interest  ihesa  long — 
was  in  vain.  Still  ho  lingered  with  the  *■  Niohe  ol  iiir,  when  the  luart  Ixatr  high  with  the  pulse  of  pas- 
nations."  At  length,  when  hope  wus  dulled,  and  he  sioii,  love  bceoiuis  the  only  inspirution  ol  the  thoughts 
had  become  even  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  phantasy  of  \ noth. 

which  had  cost  him  so  much  ansiety,  he  was  prepar-  Leonor  fell  the  **  dangerous  stillness"  of  that  hour 
ing  (in  a  chastened  and  soberer  mood,)  to  return  lu  and  scene.  The  devoietincss  oi  her  lover  had  touched 
England,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  masqued  her  heart — is  it  nut  ever  thus! — and  aa  she  looked 
ball  at  the  Palace  Burghese.  stealthily  upon  hia  noble  brow,  and  drank  in  the  elo- 

He  mingled  with  the  crowds,  and  was  quitting  that  quence  which  flowed  from  hia  lips  as  he  talked  of  the 
gorgeous  scene,  where  happy  hearts  were  more  happy,  glory  of  Raroc's  elder  days,  and  aa  his  aye,  even  more 
and  sad  ones  put  on  the  seeming  of  joy,  to  cheat  them-  eloquent  than  hia  winged  words,  beam^  with  enthu- 
aelvea  into  a  forgetfulness  of  grief— when  a  lady,  ha-  aiaam  when  he  spoke  of  that  departed  greatness — oh, 
bited  as  Hebe,  attracted  his  attention.  He  spoke  to  who  can  blame  if  the  haughty  heart  of  the  fairColonna 
her,  and  her  ready  wit  and  eloquent  words,  rich  aim-  unbent  from  its  pride — if  a  consciouancaa  of  her  admi- 
plicity  of  manner,  and  rare  dignity  of  demeanour,  made  rer's  worth  flashed  across  her  with  the  suddennew  of 
him  yet  more  inlerented  in  this  chance  companion.  It  thought  and  the  ceriaiiiiy  of  coiiviciion — ifasoderac- 
was  tlie  sole  daughter  of  the  lai-t of  the  haughty  hoiire  ceiil  dwelt  upon  her  tune,  and  a  tenderer  feeling 
ofColonna,  who  thus  ei.slaveil  him  Slie  bad  marked  gLiic-id  Iroiii  hi  r  finch. iig  i  yc  I 

the  celdiHWS  of  his  munner.  the  ulk-inii  lion  ofhic  very  i  Mic  km  \v  il.ui  this  wuc  lu  !•«  the  laxi  evening  of 
mirth;  and,  with  all  the  innuciiut  lliiMigtiih-.cnc!.s  of!  Jitlian'c  May  .n  Umi.e.  .Vi  iht'  njrt-t.on  of  his  suit  he 
youth,  had  aportively  said  llial  rhe  wnu'il  cmteavo„r  to  '  tell  nal'ciiuiii  ».  and  tin  re  flows  hut  a  narrow  Rubi- 
thaw  the  frozen  veil  which  enwrapped  ilie  northern  '  con  lo  rc]  ara!e  tliat  feein  g  fiom  love.  To  forget, 
stranger.  She  sncceeihil.  •  I  however,  is  a  task  more  difficult  than  to  adore.  With 

The  ancestral  house  of  the  Colonna — tin  whose  cu- ,  Juhsr — for  he  had  fried  it — forgrtfuIncM  was  iropoa- 
lumna  the  hoiiours  of  Rome  onre  rested — rrmainrd  sible.  He  had  ti>und  it  iliffieuii  to  avoid  her  society, 
prouder  in  its  poverty  than  even  when  weullh  gave  il  j  lailirrly.  his  lannner  lovvnriis  l,i  r  had  tieiii  studiedly 
a  golden  appanage.  Julian  soon  knew  ihnt  a  dnughler  i  ind.fli  rent — but  now,  when  the  moriow's  sun  was  to 
of  that  high  and  haugfiiy  line  would  not  he  given  to  a  |  see  him  deport  fur  ever  from  the  place  which  her  pre- 
stranger.  The  Colonna  family  numliereil  llie  luiglnv  '  >-<  nee  find  s.anelified  lo  liiiu — from  lha  only  one  who 
among  its  alliances  of  old,  and  lA-tnmr — the  fair  uml  i  had  ever  up|>enred  siiiiid  to  share  with  Inm  the  difls- 
sole  scioii  of  ila  latter  days — was  drsliiud  for  a  eon-  |  euli  empire  ol  h(art,lherr  w:ui  u  teiidernem  (unknown 
vent’s  cell  or  a  marriage  of  ints  rest.  '  to  himself)  in  his  sl'ghteat  words,  and  this  itole  into  the 

Aim)  the  knowledge  of  this  bill  foil  ihe  flame  vvliiih  '  heari — hillieriu  cold  as  ihe  n.arble  pillar  at  whose 
filled  Julian’s  heart  He  loved  ihm  fair  I'aiighler  of  !  base  Ihry  sal — which  he  hud  ceased  lu  hope  would 
tha  land  of  beauty  and  of  |iussion.  To  hliii  she  ap-  tv>r  rispnnd  lo  his. 

peared  the  realizaiioii  ot  all  ihut  hr  had  hiqiclesBly  HeihangevI  the  suhjrri  of  their  converse.  Hither- 
hoped  for— the  gem.  worth  a  monari  li’s  rntisom,  lo  l)C  to,  he  had  sjnAcii  of  iMlifTeri'iil  tlirmrs,  lo  while  away 
snatched  from  the  treasury  of  life,  and  prtssed  to  his  the  fust-ilir  i.ging  iliocgh's — iinskiumuned  memories — 
heart  as  priceless.  w  hit  h  rose  iiiiu  Ids  heart.  The  efliiri  had  failed.  Ha 

He  ofiared  hit  hand  and  heart  lo  the  lovely  Indy,  ceased  lu  s)>iuk.  uml  Laaior  ami  he  were  both  silent 
The  ofler  met  with  culm  and  cold  njeilKin.  lint,  it  wiih  iniilt  al,  l-ul  unai  ki.uwinigcd,  emotiona.  Ai 
is  said,  I  cannot  gaess  how  truly,  that  in  Italy,  us  in  it  nglii,  he  hioke  the  silence  ;  i  alroly,  at  hist ;  but,  aa  he 
England,  a  lady's  “  No”  may  soiiietinies  be  inirrprried  pna  ceded,  hts  voice  had  a  dtcia  r  tune  of  feeling,  his 
by  levs  into  a  balf-complmiiee — and  Julian  found  il  niuiiiu  r  U'l  umo  mure  euri.csl,  and  his  cheek  and  brow 
well  to  bold  this  consoling  easiiisirv’ of  passion.  I  liceunie  p.issioti  Huslo  d. 

Leenor  was  coia^cknis  tif  the  power  of  her  great  i  ••  We  pan,  laionor,’’ said  he.  "  1 1 ould  have  wished 
beauty;  proud,  loo,  of  her  nuiural  getiios,  and  her  |  for  a  huppier  du<jin.  lleneeibrih,  a  solitary  bearih  and 
waallh  of  accomplishmrnu ;  hiit,  amid  this  ronseious-  i  shntleied  ho|irs  are  mine.  That  I  love*' — that  I  love — 
nesa  of  dominion  and  this  pride  of  mind,  Ihere  ran  an  you,  1  iittd  not  reptat.  The  lale  has  been  told  you 
under-current  of  deeper  and  lieiter  thoughts.  She  um'e  too  ufien,  but  the  feeling  will  not,  oarmoC,  cease 
eottld  know  the  value  of  a  true  heart,  and  therefore  but  witli  iny  life.  You,  wiiti  the  pride  of  a  high  an- 
half  repented  the  fancied  ueecssiiy  which  led  her  lo  I  restral  name — amid  the  admiration  of  a  thousand 
raject  such  a  lover  as  Julian.  hearts,  ai.d  the  hopes  of  youth  aial  beauty — may  live, 

To  him— intellectual  and  erithiisiaxtic — Leonor  ap-  j  lovely  and  beloved  :  hut  Ihe  more  biller  doom  ia 
peared  as  gifted  in  mind  as  she  was  runfessedly  peer-  j  mine !" 

lam  in  perstm,  and  he  still  cherished — almost  against  !  "  No,’’  inierrupted  [.sainor,  -*  like  youra,  my  rxiurse 

hope — the  thought  that  she  might  yet  be  ihe  living  i  will  be  a  lone  aial  sorrowing  une.  1  can  bring  but  a 
flower  lo  bloom  by  his  ancestral  hearih.  sole  in  his  |  worldly  heart  and  baflieil  liojies  lo  the  allar,  at  which, 
heart  and  cherished  by  his  love.  Muck  not  at  suck  a  as  u  vieiim,  I  am  lo  be  drvoied.  \  little  month  will 
hope.  Love  is  most  dream-like;  it  is  composed  of  an  i-ee  niy  youth,  and  the  benuiy  which  you  praise,  lost 
alternation  of  hopes  and  fears:  its  hnpet  are  eluiidod  in  ihe  ghaim  ofa  r-onvenrsecll.  I’erhapt,  before  then, 
by  the  shadow  which  fear  flings  arnais  them;  and  its  you  will  have  forguiieii  tins  passion  which  you  say 
very  /ears  are  sun-tiuted  by  the  gleams  which  hope  consumes  you !’’ 

reflMta  from  its  mirror,  whereon  are  imaged  a  thou-  Bui,  os  she  spoke  the  words,  there  was  a  melancholy 
sand  thoughts  of  future  bliss.  And  who  may  expect  tenderness  in  her*subdue<l  voice,  and  Julian’s  hopes 
the  boon  of  success  so  well  os  the  young  arid  the  began  to  hud  anew.  Ever,  when  we  ora  turning 

gifled  ?  away  from  the  porn'll  of  Hope,  some  recalling  whisper 

One  evening,  in  the  antumn,  Julian  walked  amid  is  heard  lo  leach  us  the  “Open  Sesame  I"  which  we 
the  ruina  of  the  Coliseum,  accompanied  by  Leonor —  had  forgotten ! 

for  they  had  aepaialtd  from  the  company.  'Fbey  **  And  why,  dearest  Leonor,  need  a  convent’s  gloom 

paused  to  gaze  upon  the  splendour  of  the  night  queen,  be  the  pnnion  of  one  so  fair,  wi  hsarted  f  Are  there 
than  springing  from  bar  bed  of  glory  on  high,  illumin- 1  no  climes  but  this  of  Italy,  where  love  can  make  tke 
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food  heart  happr  I — no  tkiae  beneath  which  tendar- 
neee  may  not  blomi  and  eihauatleae  affection  be  nou- 
habed  f  In  my  own  land  there  are  are  happy  hearta  to 
greet  my  return,  and  love  Aer  whoae  love  would  make 
glad  my  home.  Fly  with  me  there,  if  flight  be  need¬ 
ful,  or  here  give  me  a  claim  to  call  you  my  own :  let  a 
hiiaband’i  righia  auperiede  Ihoae  of  a  parent,  and  the 
utmoat  pride  of  Rome’a  haughiieat  houaea  ahall  not— 
cannot — break  the  love-linka  by  which  our  hearta  will 
be  united !” 

The  lady’a  anawer  ia  not  on  record ;  but,  afier  a 
paiiae,  ahe  plaied  her  hand  in  hia,  and  threw  heraelf 
into  hia  arma,  and  wept  long,  but  not  bitterly.  If  three 
be  not  ayin|>tiMiia  of  her  acceding  to  hia  profler,  then 
am  I  unveived  in  the  hire  ef  love. 

The  mingled  whiapera  of  the  loven — the  glad  enn- 
faaaNHi,  each  to  each,  of  the  birth  and  progreaaof  afl^H;. 
tion —  the  happy  aapmiiena  for  a  long  life  dream  of 
joy  that  Hope  breathed  Innh — (Aaae  cannot  be  mta- 
taken.  Haa  love  a  happier  time  thanthiaf  Cre  they 
parted,  the  lovera  had  agreed  lo  aubatitute,  aa  early  aa 
poaaible,  the  nuptial  ceremony  Ihr  that  ritual  aacrifice 
by  which  it  waa  intended  to  dedicate  Leonor  to  cold 
celibacy.  Her  heart  bad  alwaya  abhorrad  the  cell— 
ahe  fell  happy  at  avoiding  it,  aiid  (Aut. 

'Fhere  ia  alwaya  aoine  bitiemem  epringing  up,  to 
uaat  ita  puiaon  into  the  cup  of  life.  The  young  can  but 
dream  oi'  iheae  tkinga,  at  flrat,  but  the  more  mature  feel 
them  in  lad  reality.  Some  buay  babbler,  aome 
wretched  eaveadropper,  had  liatened  to  the  converae 
of  the  hiveri,  and,  by  the  iiiorrow'a  dawn,  her  proud 
father  had  laamed  the  aflection  and  reaelveof  Leonor 
He  hail  no  compunction  when  he  doomed  her  to  a  con¬ 
vent — that  living  grave,  where  woman,  in  her  youth 
and  beauty,  m  eiiiorabed  with  all  her  budding  afllec- 
ttooe  and  delicate  bopea.  But  hia  heart  panted  with 
indignation  when  he  knew  that  hia  daughter  had  dared 
to  feel  for  heraelf,  and  wed  liappinrae.  ■*  I  would 
acarcely,”  mid  he,  “  have  had  her  rapouae  the  proud- 
eat  ha  in  Rome,  and  ahe  ahall  not  wad  with  a  atranger 
10  her  country  and  ita  faith.”  Se,  ere  a  week  paaaed, 
Leonor  had  been  forced  to  commence  her  noviciate. 

Diairaction  aeiced  on  Julian  when  he  learned  ihia. 
He  had  been  abaent,  at  Venice,  when  thia  harah  atep 
waa  taken,  and  exaggeration  reported  that  Leonor  had 
been  profeaaed  a  nun.  Hia  parotyama  of  anger  and 
outraged  love  terminated  in  a  dangeroua  and  tediona 
illncaa,  which  aubaided  inie  the  melancholy  madnem  in 
which  I  flrat  saw  him.  He  thua  came  to  inhabit  that 
lasar-honae,.  in  the  lone  iaiand  in  the  Vaoetian  lagune, 
of  which  1  have  already  made  mention. 

Leonor  inherited  all  the  lofty  apirit  of  her  anceatoi*. 
She  did  not  lack  the  heart  to  conceive,  or  the  will  to 
execute.  Weeka  paaaed  by,  and  cnnaciouanem  of  her 
wroiiga,  with  the  excitement  of  her  pamion,  atronger 
from  Ita  peraeculion,  oa  Religion  growa  mightier  from 
the  honda  and  bam  in  which  Intolerance  would  bind 
It,  urged  the  deaire  of  reacue— of  return  to  liberty  and 
leva. 

After  a  lime,  the  circnaaatance  of  Julian’a  madneaa 
reached  her  ear,  and  augmented  her  determined  will,  j 
^  He,”  thought  ahe,  **  cannot  now  take  me  from  thia 
living  tomb;  what  be  cannot  achieve  for  me,  let  me 
perform  for  him.  Let  me  break  the  bonda  which  de¬ 
tain  me  here,  and  haaten  to  reatore  hia  mind  to  ita 
wonted  vigour.  Medicine  feila  to  do  ao,  but  there  ia 
a  apell  in  the  great  power  of  love  which  can  adrainia- 
ter  hope  even  to  the  hopelem,  drive  daapair  from  the 
deapairing,  and  relume  the  flickering  lamp  of  Reaaon 
with  a  light  aa  beautiful  aa  Aflfection  ever  gleamed 
upon  Pain.” 

At  the  leatival  of  the  Carnival,  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  Lent,  much  latitude  and  liberty  are  alwaya  allowed 
m  both  aexea.  Soatetimea  (although  it  doea  not  com¬ 
monly  occur)  the  novicaa  are  permitted  to  leave  their 
eonventa  under  itrict  iurveiUanet.  and,  ia  the  quaint 
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diaguiaca  of  the  aeaaon,  mingle  with  that  world  of  hfa 
and  love,  to  which  they  are  on  the  eve  of  bidding  a 
long  farewell.  To  Leonor  thia  indulgence  waa  prof- 
fered,  by  her  accepted.  Her  demeanour  had  bean  ao 
calm,  h«r  endurance  ao  voiceleaa.  that  they  feared  the 
monotony  of  auch  a  life  might  wear  away  the  vigoar 
of  her  mind— even  aa  water,  drop  by  drop,  weara  away 
the  marble :  and  they  did  not  apprehend  that  auch  apa¬ 
thy  aa  hen  would  abuae  the  privilege  they  allevi^ 
her.  So  ahe  mingled  with  the  crowda,  and  her  waU- 
aMumed  air  of  abatractiou  completely  deceived  her 
aiiciMlanta,  until  at  length  they  became  leaa  watchfaL 
and  Leonor  was  left  to  heraelf  She  seiied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  aflonled  by  thia  desertion,  and  speeded  lo  eia- 
cute  her  project,  lla  boldness  waa  equalled  by  i|a 
auccem. 

At  that  lime,  the  seventh  Pius  wore  the  pontifical 
tiara.  Leonor  waa  no  stranger  to  the  iieraon  of  ihaa 
good  old  man.  She  had,  more  than  once,  received  hia 
almost  parental  bleming ;  and  to  the  Vatican  abe  now 
proceeded,  at  rong  in  hope. 

There  was  not  much  dignity  preserved  in  that 
stately  dwelling  of  the  **  head  of  the  Churdion  earth;” 
and,  in  that  season  of  revelry  and  feasting,  that  littia 
waa  so  much  relaxed,  that  it  was  no  very  diCcult 
matter  for  Leonor  lo  penairaio— alrooai  unquestioned — 
into  the  private  chamber  of  lb«  Pontiff.  She  paaaad 
through  the  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  and  at  length, 
reach^  the  peculiar  and  private  audieace-ioom  ef  the 
Pope.  As  the  paused  at  the  door,  pondering  on  iha 
beM  mode  of  iiiiereeting  Pius  in  the  story  of  her 
wrunp.  she  was  accosted,  in  a  gentle  and  parenial 
lone,  by  an  old  man,  plainly  clothed,  and  bearing  na 
external  marks  of  pomp  or  power.  But,  in  hia  dark 
eye — which  the  storms  of  seventy  yean  had  scarcely 
dimmed — and  on  his  lofty  brow  waa  rnihiuood  that 
dignity,  which  high  staiioo  and  iia  coisKiouHiem 
rarely  fail  lo  confer.  It  was  the  Pope;— aha  threw 
benelf  at  bis  feet,  in  an  aguny  of  tears.  Her  bean  had 
failed  he^lvhen  the  goal  was  reached.  The  hnpae- 
sionaie  end  mild  old  man  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  courteously  led  her  into  the  chamber. 

In  a  very  few  moments  she  was  calm :  the  magni- 
tiide  of  the  stake— liope  and  happineea  pve  her  actf- 
piitteasion  and  courage.  She  told  her  story :  she  im¬ 
plored  the  interference  of  the  holy  father,  and  the  pa¬ 
thos  of  her  tale  won  unaccustomed  tean  from  hieaged 
eyes.  It  there  not  a  charm  in  ^the  narrative  of  Iran 
and  triMiiag  lovnf  Is  there  not  a  spell  in  the  holinem 
of  truth  and  the  fervour  of  afiection  f  There  must  be 
so  ;  for  the  Pontiff  wept  over  the  sorrowt  of  ibw  youth¬ 
ful  lady,  and  wliisperad  consolation  and  hope  to  her 
wounded  spirit. 

**  I  release  vou,  my  daughter,”  mid  be,  ^  feam  the 
solitude  of  the  conventual  life:  the  vows  which  am 
I  not  aonotifled  by  a  willing  spirit  cannot  ba  worthy 
I  Heaven,  ii^th,  as  yet,  has  higher  claims  apon  jron. 
Go,  und  join  him  to  whom  your  heart's  hopes  am 
wedded :  ofier  with  him  ihoae  cotijugal  vowa  whieh 
are  a  holy  rife  of  bio  faith,  and  a  aulemn  sacrament  ef 
ours.  Go,  and  ear**  your  God  in  another  land  for 
yiHir  flay  cannot  noe*  be  mfo  in  this—  and,  if  ever  year 
heart  should  indina  to  eimy  from  that  faith  which  ban 
been  the  faith  of  your  fathers  through  lung  *gee,  m- 
roember  that  I  have  blessed  your  uaion  with  «ne 
whose  God  »  my  God,  although  we  worehip  him  in 
different  modea,  and  pray  to  the  throne  of  the  Highaat 
for  grace  lo  guide  you  in  the  true  path  to  pence  hene- 
'  after.” 

Fervently  did  Leonor  Ibaak  him.  and  rapidly  did 
she  run  through  the  plan  which  she  had  fiivra^  fas 
the  raaMratioa  of  her  Jultan.  The  good  old  man 
smiled  at  her  eagernem  of  anticipaiion.  and  appmvnd 
of  iho  details  of  her  project.  Ha  even  oflerad  her  mn- 
ney  to  amiai  it,  and  she  accepted  the  emisianca  ihe 
look  leave  of  him,  deeply  touched  by  hn  kindnea^  and 
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pUated  witk  th*  MiceeM  of  ker  rooiantic  errand.  Sko 
did  not  nttwn  to  her  convent. 

When  Julian  had  reaided  for  some  time  in  the  Ve> 
netian  madhonae,  bia  diseaaa  became  nuieh  iniiigated. 

It  aufaaided  into  melancholy — in  a  word,  he  waa  quite 
rational  upon  all  points  but  one.  He  believed  that 
Haenor  waa  loet  to  him  for  ever,  and  thus  he  had  no 
hopa  to  console  him.  The  very  sound  of  a  woman's 
vaiee  pained  him this  was  the  fotal  chord  which 
eouM  not  be  touched  without  atvakeniiig  tha  violeace 
of  his  moat  darkened  mood.  When  first  1  saw  him,  1 
was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  bis  purauita,  even  in 
that  melancholy  abode.  One  day,  ae  1  was  passing  by 
his  door,  he  accompanied  himself  on  the  guitar.  His 
voice  was  sweet  in  its  manly  depth,  and  be  displayed 
no  inconsiderable  skill  in  music.  His  song  was  simple 
— >4he  words  were  his  own:  and  he  had  arranged 
lham  to  a  wild  but  pathatic  malody.  The  song  ran 
thus : 

Aa  the  violet  loveth  the  welcome  shade. 

And  the  mariner  loveth  the  sea. 

As  the  peasant-boy  loveth  hie  native  glade. 

Where  hia  bounding  atop  ia  free— 

Aa  live  nichdngaJe  leveih  the  lonely  flower. 

Which  biooma  by  the  rtpfding  rili— 

As  the  maiden  lov^  the  mooelight  hour. 

When  music  hmla  hat  atill— 

So  is  my  spirit’a  love  for  tbiae. 

As  it  never  would  part  mere, 

Aad  deems  that  iheu  art  half  diviae, 

^  Leoner!  Laonorl  Lsonoal 

But  tha  manner  fiada  an  ocean  gmve. 

And  the  violet  blooms  to  die— 

And  the  peasant  oinks  into  the  slave. 

Beneath  some  tyrant’s  aye.— 

And  withers  the  rasa  by  the  ripplmg  streaiii — 

And  the  bird's  sweet  attain  grows  dull — 

And  a  cloud  flits  over  the  moon's  pale  beam 
For  the  loss  of  the  Beautiful  .-— 

And  thus,  fair  spint,  tboegha  of  thee 
la  care  and  gnef  are  o’er. 

When  lingeia  the  bright,  the  glad,  the  Ine— 
Lconor!  Leonor!  Leonor! 

While  he  waa  singing,  my  steps  had  been  arrested 
by  the  melody,  so  unusual  in  such  a  place,  and  1  yet 
lamaincd  by  the  dear  of  hie  apartment  when  he  opened 
it  A  tow  words  of  apology  led  to  a  genlls  and  gra- 
eioua  reply  fram  him.  A  few  momonts  after,  and  we 
were  wandering,  arm  ia  aran.  m  the  garden  of  the  cita¬ 
del.  I  did  not  thea  know  that  he  was  confined  therein; 
indeed  1  waa  scareelf  aware  of  the  use  to  which  the 
Austrian  authorities  at  Venics  had  devoted  that  huihl- 
ing.  We  separated,  with  a  promise  to  roee(  again. 

On  inquiry,  my  boatmen  told  me  the  popular  legend 
ef  Julian's  aad  story,  and  310U  may  be  sure  it  did  not 
mar  the  interest  1  took  in  him.  Frequently  1  revisited 
that  lone  island,  and  betume  more  and  more  pleased 
with  the  wonders  of  miad  and  tht  treasures  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  were  the  rich  posseamons  of  the  ill-foled 
Julian.  At  last,  scarcely  a  day  pamed  that  I  did  not  j 
visit  him,  fur  the  gaiety  of  Venice  (all  glare  and  glitter) 
did  not  suit  my  anind  at  the  time.  My  friends  smiled 
as  I  withdrew  from  their  mirthfal  society,  and  many 
rare  quips  and  jeota  were  passed  upon  my  reiinquiahing 
fhssr  eonvetaa  for  that  of  my  unhappy  countryman. 
That  I  did  ao  was  well  known  in  Venire. 

One  day,  just  as  1  was  about  leaving  my  home  for 
Julian's  habiiation,  a  boy  was  ushered  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  on  the  plea  of  urgent  business.  In  a  sweet  voice, 
and  with  entreating  aspect,  he  mid,  “  Diamim  the  al- 
tendania.”  I  did  so,  and  ha  threw  himself  before  me. 
ooliciting  my  permimion  to  wait  on  my  friqnd  Julian; 
*■  as  a  companioB— Ml  attendant— a  menial.  I  know,” 
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said  be,  "  that  I  have  the  power  of  restoring  him  to 
hcaitli,  and  1  trust  you  will  nut  rafiiae  the  boon  I  pasf- 
fer.”  I  raised  the  youth  from  bis  lowly  postura  We 
had  a  kmg  interview,  during  which  be  comaiumcaied 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  1  could  no  longer  se- 
fuse  to  comply  with  his  request;  and — with  a  hope- 
flushed  cheek  and  a  heart  swelling  with  admiration 
of  the  conductor  die  youth,  who  had  given  me  lull 
confidence  in  bis  history  and  intentions — 1  went  to  the 
inland. 

I  did  not  lose  iriuch  time  in  mantioaing  to  Julian 
that  I  had  brought  a  careful  attendant  with  me. 
Briefly  explaining  that  the  youth  had  solicited  the  oflice 
of  wailing  upon  him,  I  introduced  him.  i  perceived 
Julian’s  cheek  to  flush,  and  hia  eyes  to  brighten,  and 
bia  frame  to  tremble  with  emotion,  when  the  youth 
entered.  These  eflecls  were  momeatary,  but  reaewed, 
mure  slighdy,  when  he  heard  the  youth's  voice,  which 
was  low  and  awesL  As  he  wailsd  up<w  us  at  table.  I 
noiicsd  that  his  lip  quivered  and  tua  cheek  paled,  as 
he  watched  the  ravages  which  disease  end  neglect 
had  made  ia  the  featurM  of  Julian. 

hlottem  went  on  smoothly  enough  lor  some  weeks, 
until  the  youth,  one  day,  called  me  aside,  and  said.  “1 
am  tired  of  this  Imrror  of  suspense,  and  would  wish  to 
undertake  Julian's  care  now,  before  the  beat  of  the 
sunimer  sessou,  which  ia  always  dangerous, in  this  cli- 
amte,  to  Ibom  who  suffer  from  disease  of  the  mind.” 
So,  knowing  of  what  he  purposed  doing,  1  acquiesced. 

That  night,  while  we  sal  at  supper,  the  youth 
bmughla  crystal  goblet  full  of  wine,  which  he  preflered 
to  Julian.  "  It  m,”  mul  he  “  yonr  birthday,  and  you 
must  nmke  merry  with  your  friend, as  they  do  in  Eng¬ 
land,  aiy  dear  mastsr.”  Julian  mid  with  a  smile.  “  I 
will  diiiih,  if  you  tell  me  how  you  knew,  what  I  had 
forgotten,  tbm  Ihia  ie  my  ^thday.”  The  yuMlh 
blushed,  and  replied,  “  Dnnk  ef  the  wine  first,  aad  I 
will  afterwards  inform  you.”  So  Jubaa  dmiaad  the 
cup,  and  snddealy  tell  back  oo  the  sola ;  for  the  jKMilh 
bad  mixed  in  the  wiae  a  subtle  powder  which  hod  the 
power  of  indacuig  strong  and  auddea  sleep.  We 
placed  him  on  the  couch  at  ease,  and  vMiled  bis 
awakeaing. 

lie  slept,  calody  ae  an  infaBt.  for  many  hoots;  aad 
when,  at  laal,  the  heavinemof  slumber  appeared  to 
be  abating— as  we  could  perceive  by  his  reallam  move- 
meats — ilto  youth  Mt  the  room,  saying,  If  ha  com¬ 
plains  af  thirst,  give  him  to  drink  from  the  enp  which 
stands  in  yoa  recess,  and.  before  then,  do  net  hesimte 
to  lead  ihesonveise  to  the  subject  of  lim  lilaam  aad  its 
cause.” 

Presently.  Julian  awoke  tend  I  knew  by  tha  colour 
oB  his  cheek  and  the  calmness  of  hie  gluce  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  pkra.  At  first,  as  if  to  him¬ 
self,  he  murmured  the  refroia  of  his  aong, 

“Leonor!  Leonor!  Leonor!" 

and  then,  afler  a  pause,  mid — “  I  am,  aa  it  were,  awa¬ 
kening  from  a  dream;  will  you  nut  inform  aieof  what 
has  happened  I”  Aodliold  himof  hieiiineaa,aiMl  we 
spoke  of  the  cause,  aad  then  I  knew  that  be  was  re¬ 
covered,  for  lie  did  not  decline  to  hear  ‘me  speak  of 
Leonor.  whoee  neme,  beretofiira,  he  had  allowed  none 
but  hisaaelf  to  utter.  “We  roust  mve  her,”  mid  he; 
**  she  leves  me  better  then  she  loves  aught  eba  in  the 
world.  The  youth  who  hath  so  carefully  attended  me 
and  youmelfshall  join  to  save  her.”  Then  he  inquired 
where  that  youth  wee,  and  complained  of  a  great 
ihirsL  I  retnembared  what  instroctiana  the  youth  had 
given,  and  handed  the  cup  of  wine  to  him 

He  drank.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was  a  golden 
ring ;  which  when  he  saw,  ha  trembled,  and  hia  cheek 
grew  pale  as  death,  and  he  was,  for  a  time,  witheut 
motion,  except  the  tremuloua  quiver  of  hia  lips,  which 
were  much  convulsed.  “Whence  came  this  I”  mid  he, 
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•t  lait  And,  as  I  was  about  replying,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  youth  entered — not  dresMd  in  the  attire  of 
manhood,  as  hitherto— but  habited  as  a  lady,  bright 
and  beautiful.  And  Julian,  when  he  saw  her,  knew 
his  lost  Leonor ! 

Indeed,  I  knew,  from  the  first,  who  she  was,  for 
she  had  told  me :  but  fearing  that  her  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  might  altogether  overthrow  his  mind,  she  had 
thus  provided  to  obtain  a  crisis  by  means  al  the  subtle 
drug  which  she  put  into  his  wine.  It  was  a  fearful 
experiment — but  what  will  not  love  essay,  when 
health  and  happiness  are  trembling  in  the  scale  against 
madness  and  despair!  , 

You  may  be  certain  that  we  kept  silent  on  these 
matters,  I  took  upon  myself  to  provide  a  ship  to  con¬ 


vey  the  happy  lovers  to  England.  That  night,  w* 
quitted  the  island,  and  proceeded  to  Malta,  where 
Julian  and  Leonor  were  wedded.  While  we  remained 
at  Malta,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Pope ;  and 
mach  we  deplored  the  loss  of  that  true  friend,  who  had 
not  only  sanctioned  Leonor’s  escape,  but  checked  pur¬ 
suit  after  her,  suggesting  that  it  was  probable  she  had 
drowned  herself  in  despair  at  her  baffled  love. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  tale.  The  lover* 
went  to  England,  where  Julian’s  family,  delighted  at 
his  recovery  and  return,  were  grateful  to  the  fair 
cause  of  both.  If,  in  vouth,  Julian  was  an  Idealist  in 
fancy,  he  is  now  a  Realist  in  enjoyment.  He  has 
lived,  a  happy  man,  and  such  happiness  as  hia  extend* 
instead  of  diminishing. 


■  Frind  tf  osy  aocL,  (its  gMA  s^” 


“  Take  a  small  drop  of  the  creatare !”  was  the  po- 1 
lit*  invitatMO  of  Mister  O’Shagneesy,  to  hw  old 
crooey  with  the  lap  stone.  Mister  Timothy  Twottle. 

This  was  no  flash  invitatkm,  rto  inviting  for  pcidile- 
nru  sake,  because  there  stood  O’Shognesey  with  the 
bottle  in  one  hand  and  hie  glass  in  the  other.  Could 
Timothy  refuse!  Look  on  his  upturned,  open  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  then  ask,  “  Will  a  duck  swim  V  Poh! 
Timothy  'rwotUa  is  net  the  man  to  forsake  a  fnend 
when  he  stands  pleading  before  him.  The  unmended 
slipper*  were  sipped  down,  the  lapslone  aiMl  ham¬ 
mer  deposited  in  a  snug  comer,  and  after  a  few 
hearty  swig*  at  the  mountain  dew.  Mister  Timothy 
Twottle  and  his  obliging  friend.  Mister  O'Shagnessy, 
sallied  out.  It  was  not  the  length  of  the  side  walks, 
but  the  breadth  that  bothered  them,  as  they  wended 
tbeir  way,  in  a  zig nag  course,  up  the  street,  full  of 
rum  and  glory. 

Their  eppeaiance  bbfore  the  Mayor  the  next  room¬ 
ing  was  any  thing  but  prepasseming.  There  stood 


Tim  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  plastered  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  rcrapuigs  of  the  gutter,  and  here  and  there  a 
streak  of  blood,  for  variety  sake.  Beside  him  stood 
(ySliegneesy,  in  hi*  long-tailed  blue  and  light  paniiu 
liberally  b^inkled  and  bespattered  with  the  fruits 
of  the  buttle.  They  were  a  pair  of  beauties !  and  a 
hcautifol  account  di^  the  watchman  give  of  them,  aa 
bo  poioiad  U>  hia  broken  nose,  wbieb  (YShagnemy 
smashed  for  him,  in  two  minutes  after  Tta  bunged 
his  left  eye  up 

Tim  dialed  it  was  altogether  a  mistake,  and  gave 
hia  excellcucy  hia  word  and  honour  that  if  he’d  lot 
him  off  lightly  this  lime,  the  devil  a  bit  would  h* 
touch  O’Shagnesey’s  whiskey  again.  He’d  atick  to 
his  wax  end,  and  hammer  hia  lap  stoue,  like  a  teto- 
tallee,  without  drinking  at  alL  But  the  magistrata 
thinking  such  promises,  like  pia  envt,  were  only 
made  to  break,  senteoced  th*  pair  to  tba  uan*l  fine  for 
.  drunkenness,  and  thirty  days  impritonmenl  th*  an 
tanlt  on  the  watchman. 
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bawn,  Ar 


ec  •  ma  •  lun  ma 


u  •  •  •  l««a  bawn. 


rah! 


U. 

Them  011  year  glmasea  hlch«  lct*a  met  p»rt  with  U|pa  eBdrjry 
Thom|(h  the  larh  mew  ^reelelaaa  It  la  dewmf 
Amd  almee  wa  eam*t  rcimmlm^  maay  we  ahertly  meet 
Te  0U  emether  ereeahaem  Imwm* 

Ormaaeehrecy  *e> 


III. 

Amd  whem  grim  Death  appeara«  after  fewy  hmt  happy  yeara* 
Amd  tell  me,  my  (laaa  la  rmmi 

I’ll  aay^  **  Bef^emcf  yem  ala^e  t  for  great  Bacchma  glraa  ma  lara, 
Te  drlmk  amether  eroeaheem  lawm. 

Graaaaehreef  Ae. 


THANKaciviNG. — CoiM,  Charlea,  my  aon,"  aakl 
deacon  Allwurthy,  “taka  om  of  them  are  tarkeya  and 
carry  it  up  to  Puraon  Moody,  for  thankagiving." 

“No,  fatlier,  I  don’t  do  that  again,  I  tell  ye!” 

“What  do  I  hear  now,  Charlea!  Theae  five-end- 
twenty  yeaiv  1  have  aent  the  paraon  a  turkey,  and  Joe 
kaa  carried  them,  and  Tom,  and  Jerry,  and  you,  with¬ 
out  refuting.  Wbat'a  the  matter  now  T’ 

“  Why,  futher,  ho  never  even  thanks  me  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  to  him,  becaute  he  took  me  to  do  awhile  ago,  | 
because  I  alarted  out  of  meeting  too  aism.” 

“  Well,  Charles,  you  know  it  w  a  custom  fiw  the 
Minister  to  go  out  before  any  of  the  congregation 
atartat  this  is  dune  as  a  mark  of  reaped.” 

“  Reapei-t  or  nut,  he's  nothing  but  a  man,  and  aa  for 
creeping  to  him.  I  won’t  do  it.” 

“  Well,  let  it  all  pass,  and  carry  him  the  turkey,  and 
if  he  don’t  thank  you  I  will.” 

Charles  shouldered  the  fowl,  and  in  a  short  lime 
was  at  the  houae  of  the  minmier,  who  was  sealed  in  hia 
pstffour,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  friemb  who  had 
came  to  pass  thanksgiving  with  him.  The  lad  entered 
without  knocking,  and  bringing  the  turkey  from  hm 
shoulder  heavily  upon  the  table,  said: 

“Mr.  Moody,  there’s  a  turkey  father  sent  you.  if  you 
wrant  it  yon  may  have  it;  if  you  don’t.  I’ll  carry  it  back 
again.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,”  mid  the  minister,  “but 
1  think  you  might  learn  a  little  manners,  Charlea;  can 
you  not  do  an  errand  any  better  P 

“  How  would  you  (kve  me  do  it  P  inquired  Charlea. 

“  Sit  dowm  in  my  chair,”  mid  the  parson,  “and  1  will 
ahow  you.” 

Ch^es  look  the  chair,  while  the  divine  look  the 
turkey  and  left  the  room.  He  soon  relumed,  look  off 
hia  bat,  made  a  bow,  and  mid,  “Mr.  Moody,  here  is  a 
turkey  which  my  father  sent  you,  and  wiahm  you  lo 
ueespiuf  mu  prseaat.’* 


Charlea  rose  from  his  seat,  took  the  fowl,  and  aakl 
lo  the  minister,  “it’s  a  very  fine  one,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  lo  your  foiher  Ibr  it  In  this  and  in  numerous 
other  instances  be  has  contributed  to  my  happiness.  If 
you  will  just  carry  it  to  the  kitchen,  and  return  again, 
I  will  call  to  Mrs.  Moody  lo  give  you  half  a  dollar.” 

The  paraon  walked  out  of  the  room — his  friends 
laughed  at  the  joke,  and  made  up  a  purse  for  the  lad, 
who  ever  afterwards  received  a  reward  for  his  mi^ 
vices. 


i  Cobblers  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  almost  inva¬ 
riably  known  m  followers  of  the  muees.  Whether 
there  is  any  thing  in  their  prufemion  which  tends  to 
aroum  the  mind  and  call  forth  the  higher  powers  ot 
song  and  poesy,  I  !  .'ww  not,  but  should  think  olhc^ 
wim.  m  their  productions  have  gencmily  been  either 
of  the  amorous,  the  pathetic,  the  comic,  or  the  pastoral 
kind. 

Byron  alludes  lo  their  poetical  propensities,  and 
Scott  tells  ns  a  sior)’  of  a  cobbler,  who,  while  mend¬ 
ing  his  own  shoes,  used  to  sing  to  him  the  ofibpring 
of  his  own  muse,  and  who  first  awakened  in  hia  in¬ 
fantile  mind  the  love  of  tong  and  poesy. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  sign  that  a 
cobbler  reared  over  the  entrance  of  hia  workshop,  in 
ocM  of  his  moments  of  inspiratkm : 

“  here  pirn  and  cake  and  beer  i  ml 
good  oysters  stude  and  in  ths  shel 
and  fried  nns  to  for  them  that  chum 
and  with  dispatch  mend  butea  and  ehaaa.'’ 

The  following  ia  a  similar  burst  r>f  poetical  onlhaai- 

“  Blow  o  blow  ye  gentle  braeim 
All  among  the  Imves  aixl  ireeam 
Sing  o  sing  ye  hmvenly  muam 
I  Audi  wiU  Mad  your  hooM  and 
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luu'c  inm  rixiA  I 


THE  RESURRECTION. 
Moroing  of  ibo  SabbotlMlay ! 

Ob,  thoo  aweetcu  bour  uf  primo ! 
Dart  a  retroapectivo  ray 

O’er  the  eaBtam  hilb  of  time; 
Daybreak  let  ny  apirit  aee, 

At  ika  foot  of  Calvary. 


Joaeph’a  aeptilchra  ia  nigh  ; 

Here  the  aeal  upon  the  bione ; 
There  the  aentinel,  with  eye, 
Starlike.  fix'd  on  that  alone ; 

All  around  ia  calm  and  clear, 

Life  and  Death  keep  Sabbath  here. 


Bright  and  hrighier,  beam  on  bean. 
Now,  like  new^created  light, 

Fnm  the  rock-cleil,  gleam  by  gleam, 
Sboota  athwart  the  waning  night ; 
Till  the  aplendour  growa  inienae, 
Orerpowering  mortal  aenae. 


Riae,  like  Him.  aa  from  thia  trance. 
When  the  trumpet  calla  tlie  Juat. 
To  the  aainia’  inlwrilance, 

From  tbeir  dwellinga  in  the  dual— 
By  thy  reaurrection'a  power, 

Jeaua!  aave  me  ia  that  hour ! 


Sabbath  moniing !  hail  to  thee ; 

Oh,  thou  aweeleat  hoar  of  prime ! 
From  the  foot  of  Calvary, 

Now  to  Zion'a  top  I  climb; 

There  my  riien  Lord  I  meet, 
la  hie  temple,  at  bia  feet 

JXlUa  MONTOOIIBtr. 


“  I  vant  a  void,  my  little  von. 

So  atop  a  bit  I  pray  ; 

Vil  you  round  that  ere  comer  nut. 

And  aee  the  time  of  day  t 

"  I’m  nothing  bat  a  country  lad, 

Coaa’d  up  for  work  to  town; 

And.  if  you'll  ealy  go,  ogad. 

I’ll  lurk  yon  out  a  brown. 

“  I  hava  no  viah  to  try  it  on. 

Vich  you  muat  be  avare  oC 

So.  juat  go  round,  and  vila  you’re  gone. 
That  parcel  I’ll  take  care  of! 

“  I’ve  got  a  feeling  heart,  by  Jovo, 
Though  in  a  humble  atate : 

’Tie  abainefal  for  a  little  covo 
To  carry  aich  a  veight” 


Glory  tuma  with  nro  to  gloom; 

Sight,  pulaatMHi,  thought  depart. 
And  the  atone,  rent  from  the  tooaU 
Seemv  to  fall  upon  my  heart : 
With  that  ahock  the  vwion  fliao, 
Chriot  ia  rioen — and  1  may  riao 


How  wo  outahine  the  agca  past 
In  intellectual  brightiieea, 

And  manifeat  our  progreaa  vast. 

In  genuine  politeueas. 

’Tia  not  alone,  ’mid  circlea  bigk. 

That  fiiahion  bouts  bar  banner; 
For  Priga  with  Peers  at  present  vie, 
dn  courleay  of  manner. 


And,  if  through  London  streets  you  langa, 
Whate’er  be  your  eondition,  • 
You’D  often  find  in  persona  strange, 

A  OEmaoDs  dispoaition. 


Worthies  to  duty  still  awake. 

And  prompt  with  friendly  feeling, 
Charga  of  your  property  to  take — 
How  baM  to  call  it  stealing! 
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PEREGRINE  SIMPKINS; 

OR,  THE  PRIDE  OF  MUSCLE. 


Superiority,  either  real  or  imagioed,  is  a  great  lource  I 
of  pleaaure  in  tbia  mundane  sphere.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  derive  saiitfection  from  believing  that,  in 
aome  reapect,  they  are  more  worthy  than  tlteir  neigh¬ 
bors — and  self-love,  if  the  truth  were  known,  performs 
many  curious  operations  to  enable  its  possessor  to  en¬ 
joy  the  delight  of  thinking  that  there  are  points  in 
which  he  is  unsurpassed.  Should  his  countenance  be 
of  the  most  unprepossessing  cast,  he  gazes  in  the  mir¬ 
ror  until  convmced  that  whatever  is  lost  in  beauty,  is 
gained  in  expression.  Should  he  have  a  temper  as 
rash  and  unreasonable  as  the  whirlwind,  it  is  to  him 
but  a  proof  of  superior  susceptibility,  and  of  an  ener¬ 
getic  will;  if  thin,  be  is  satisfied  that  be  possesses  a  free 
unincumbered  spirit ;  and  if  nature  has  provided  him 
with  a  superabundance  of  flesh,  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  idea  of  an  imposing  aspect,  and  of  being  able, 
physically  at  least,  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. — 
The  melancholy  man,  instead  of  charging  his  nervous 
system  w  ith  treachery,  or  his  stomach  with  disaffection, 
finds  a  stream  of  sunshine  in  his  gloom,  from  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  is  left  to  him  alone  to  see  reality  di¬ 
vested  of  its  deceptive  hues — and  smiles  sourly  on  the 
merry  soul  who  bears  it  as  if  existence  were  a  per¬ 
petual  feast,  and  as  if  he  were  a  butterfly  upon  an 
ever-blooming  prairie. 

The  pride  of  art  likewise  comes  in  as  a  branch  of 
this  scheme  of  universal  comfort.  The  soldier  and  the 
politician  rejoice  ia  their  superior  skill  in  tactics  and 
stratagie — and  even  if  foiled,  charge  the  result  upon 
circumstances  beyond  their  control ;  while  even  the 
scavenger  plumes  himself  upon  the  superior  skill  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  can  execute  the  fcney  work 
of  sweeping  round  a  post ;  but  none  feel  the  pride  of 
which  we  speak  more  strongly  than  those  who  are  ad- 
dieted  to  the  practice  of  gymnastica.  They  have  it  in 
every  muscle  of  their  frames;  their  very  coats  are 
buttoned  tight  across  the  breast  to  express  it ;  and  it  ia 
exhibited  on  every  possible  occasion.  In  their  dwel¬ 
lings,  wo  upon  the  tables  and  chairs — and  they  can¬ 
not  see  a  pair  of  parallels  or  cross  bars,  without  ex¬ 
perimenting  upon  them.  A  case  in  point 
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is  a  gymnic  of  the  first  water.  His  chief  delight  ia 
in  the  display  of  his  well-practised  powers. »  His 
salutation  is  accompanied  with  a  grasp  of  your  hand, 
so  vigorously  given  that  you  are  painfully  reminded  of 
his  affectionate  disposition  and  the  strength  of  his 
friendship  for  a  week  afterwards.  And  he  aometitses 
awakens  a  friend  from  a  day  dream,  by  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  which  might  be  taken  fir  the  blow  of  a  ran* 
non  bail.  Mr.  Simpkins  is  not  only  muscular  and  ac¬ 
tive,  but  he  ie  also  convivial  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  the  lowest  degvee. 
There  is,  as  we  all  know,  but  one  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  there  are  moments  in 
the  life  of  a  ronvivialist  when  that  step  is  taken.  Mr. 
Simpkins  lately  dined  out,  and  at  a  late  hour  left  the 
table  with  his  companions,  balanced  so  nicely,  by  the 
aid  of  champaigne,  upon  the  pinnacle  of  sohliroity, 
that  very  little  more  would  have  seal  him  and  them 
toppling  from  their  height. 

They  attempted  a  serenade,  bat  they  were  not  in 
voice ;  end  after  trying  a  rotillioD  and  a  gallopade  ia 
front  of  the  Stale  Hoose,  which  waie  not  quite  so  well 
executed  as  might  have  been  desired,  they  sepemled, 
each  to  his  several  home— if  he  could  gel  there.— 
Simpkins  strolled,  making  worm  fences,  until  hie  eye 
happened  to  be  greeted  by  the  weleome  sight  of  an 
awning-peet.  He  slopped  and  regarded  it  for  a  hmg 
time  with  critieg)  gravity. 


“  This  wiTl  answer  famously,”  said  he.  “  Tbm 
brags  that  he  can  beat  roe  with  his  arras ;  but  I  don’t 
believe  it.  Any  how,  bis  legs  are  no  great  shakea. — 
There’s  no  more  muscle  in  them  than  there  ia  in  an 
unstarcheil  shirt  collar  ;  and  I  don’t  believe,  if  he  was 
to  pracii.se  fur  ten  years,  he  could  hang  by  hia  toes, 
swing  up  and  catch  hold.  No,  that  he  couldn’t ;  I'm 
the  boy,  and  I’ll  exercise  at  it” 

It  was,  however,  much  easier  to  resolve  than  to 
execute.  Mr.  Simpkins  found  it  impomible  to  place 
himself  in  the  requisite  Antipodean  posture. 

“  Why,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  t  All  the  din¬ 
ner  and  the  liquor  roust  have  settled  dovsn  in  ray  toea, 

Ibr  my  boots  feel  heavier  than  fifty-tixet.  My  feet 
are  ai  drunk  as  the  female  pig  that  belonged  to  one 
David,  while  my  head  is  as  sober  as  a  judge.  They 
were  corned  before,  but  now  they’re  completely 
smashed.” 

A  gentleman,  in  a  situation  somewhat  reaembliog 
that  in  which  Simpkins  staled  his  feet  to  be,  now 
came  up,  and  after  observing  the  unsuccessful  exertions 
of  the  gymnic,  said — 

**  Hay,  whiskers,  what’s  the  fun,  any  how  T” 

*'Can  you  hang  by  your  toea,  stranger?  Because, 
if  you  can,  you’ll  brat  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  bragging.” 

**  1  don’t  believe  I  can.  The  Gset  is,  1  always  try 
to  keep  this  side  up,  with  care.  I  never  could  lee  the 
use  of  shaking  a  man  ap  like  a  boiile  of  ph3rsic.  I 
can  mix  myself  to  my  own  taste  w  ithout  that” 

**  You’ve  no  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  whatever  you 
may  have  for  yourself  Gymnastics  stir  up  the  sugar 
of  a  man’s  consiilntion,  and  nenlralize  the  acida — 
Without  'em,  he’s  no  better  than  a  bottle  of  pepper 
vinegar-— noihing  but  sour  punch.” 

“  And  with  ’em,  a  little  of  the  Judy.  I’ll  have 
neither  hand  nor  foot  in  hanging  to  an  awning-pust  If 
it  was  like  the  brewer’s  horse  in  Old  Grimes,  and  you 
could  drink  up  all  the  beer  by  turning  your  head 
where  your  feet  should  be,  peihapa  I  might  talk  to 
you  ab^t  it” 

**  As  I  said  before,  you’re  a  man  of  little  or  no  gurap- 
ti'in— a  poor,  benic  hlH  individual ;  bat  if  you’ll  bowse 
me  up.  I’ll  treat  handsomely.” 

**  Well.”  said  the  stranger  with  a  grin,  I  don't  care 
if  I  da  Take  a  grip  now,  and  look  sharp.” 

Simpkins  laid  hold  of  the  cniM-bar,  and  the  stranger, 
seising  hit  foel,  endeavored  to  raise  them  up.  'Him 
waa  a  moment  of  desperate  floundering,  which  waa 
succeeded  by  a  mooienl  of  tambling,  qoile  as  despe¬ 
rate.  Both  principal  and  atsisiant  foil  to  the  ground. 

“  Now  we’re  miied  nicely,”  grunted  Simpkins,  as 
he  scrambled  about.  “  If  any  man  gets  more  lega  and 
arms  than  belong  to  him.  ih^’re  mine.  Hand  over 
the  odd  ones,  and  let’a  have  a  complete  set” 

“This  will  never  da”  said  Simpkins,  after  they 
had,  by  mutual  ataistance,  regained  their  fcet  “  It 
will  never  do  in  the  world.  You’re  so  confoondedly 
awkward.  Come,  have  at  it  again ;  once  more  and 
the  last  The  nearest  get  it” 

“  Young  ’iins,”  remsrked  a  passing  Charley,  **  if 
yoo  keep  a  catting  didoes,  I  must  talk  to  yoa  both  Hke 
a  Dutch  uncle.  Kach  of  you  must  ditperae;  I  can’t 
aHow  no  insurrection  about  the  premises.  If  jrou  a’n’t 
got  no  dead-lateh  key.  and  the  nigger  won’t  set  up 
why  I'll  lake  yoa  to  the  corporation  free-and-easy,  and 
lock  yoa  up  till  daylight,  and  we’ll  fetch  a  walk,  after 
breekfost  to  converse  writk  his  Hoooor  on  matters  and 
things  in  general.” 

”  Watohoy,  do  yoa  think  yoa  ooald  hang  byjroor 
toes  to  that  post  ?” 

”Paoh?  pooh!  don’t  he  rediknlia.  When  matteri 
ia  solaaan,  treat  ’em  aele—  " 
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“  Why,  Walchey.  I  t’li’t  redik»lit— we’re  at  work 
on  acience.  I'm  pretty  well  acienced  myaelf,  and  I 
want  to  get  more  to.” 

“  You’re  tcienced  with  liquor — and  instead  of  talk¬ 
ing,  you’d  better  torile  up  street  like  a  white-head. — 
Oo  home  to  sleep,  like  your  croney — see  how  he 
shins  it.** 

“  I  will,  if  you’ll  tell  me  what’s  the  use.  In  the 
firs!  place,  home's  a  fool  to  this — and  as  for  sleeping, 
it's  neither  useful  nor  ornamental  ” 

“  Do  go,  that’s  a  good  boy — I  don’t  want  to  chaw 
you  right  up,  but  I  miut  if  you  stay.” 

“  1  enore  when  I’m  asleep — anil  when  I  do.  Tom 
puts  his  foot  out  of  bed  till  its  cold,  and  then  claps  it 
to  my  back.  He  >»lls  it  firing  me  off  on  the  cold 
pressure  principle.” 

"  What  a  cruel  Tom  !  But  why  don’t  you  keep 
yeur  mouth  shut?  You  should  never  wear  it  open 
when  you’re  asleep.” 

**  If  I  did,  my  dreams  would  get  smothered.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  like  to  look  down  ray  throat,  to  see  what  I’m 
thinking  about” 

**  Don’t  quiz  a  corporation  officer,  young  man.  Some 
things  is  easy  to  put  up  with,  and  some  things  isn’t 
easy  to  be  put  op  with ;  and  quizzing  a  dignitiery  is 


one  of  the  last.  If  there  is  any  thing  1  stands  upon, 
it  is  dignitty.” 

“Dignitty  made  of  pipe-stems,  isn’t  itT’ 

“  My  legs  is  pretty  legs.  They  a'n't  so  eipreasive 
as  some  what's  made  coarser  and  cheaper;  but  they’re 
slim  and  genteel.  But  legs  are  neither  here  nor  there. 

I  You  must  go  home,  sonny,  or  go  with  me.” 

I  “  Well,  as  I’m  rather  select  in  my  associations,  and 
j  never  did  admire  sleeping  thicker  than  six  in  a  bed 
j  at  the  outside.  I’ll  go  home,  put  a  woollen  slocking  on. 
Toro’s  foot,  and  take  a  pint  of  sleep :  I  never  try  more. 

1  for  my  consliiuiion  won’t  stand  it.  But  to-morrow  I’ll 
swing  by  my  toes,  1  promise  you.” 

“  Go,  then.  I.,ess  palaver,  and  more  tortle." 

“  Tortdom  nous — good  night ;  I’m  off  to  my  lit.” 

The  watch  paused,  looked  grave  until  Simpkins 
turned  the  corner,  snd  then,  relsiing  his  dignitty, 
laughed  creakingly,  like  a  rusty  door, 
i  “Hee!  hee!  hee! — dial’s  a  real  fine  feller.  He’s 
!  too  good  for  his  own  good — tipsy  every  night,  alwsya 
funny,  and  never  pays  his  debts.  Hee !  hee  !  hee  !  a 
!  real  gentleman.  A  real — past  two  o’clock  and  a 
cloudy  morning ! — sort  of  a  gentleman,  and  encouragea 
'  the  Charley  business  like  an  emperor,  only  I  haven’t 
got  the  heart  to  fetch  him  up.” 


PUZZLES 


THK  CARD  rUZZLK. 


THK  heart  and  RALL  rUZZLR. 


A  puzzle  requiring  some  ingenuity,  is  represented  To  make  this  puzzle,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a 
in  the  anireied  cut  A,  is  a  piece  of  card  ;  A  i,  a  narrow  thin  piece  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a  heart,  to  make 
slip  divided  from  ils  buitora  edge,  six  boles  in  it,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  and 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  card,  ex-  provide  a  thin  silken  cord,  which  is  to  be  doubled, 
cept  just  sufficient  to  bold  it  on  at  ,  and  the  two  ends  fastened  into  a  small  wooden  ball, 
each  side ;  c  c,  is  another  small  slip  To  play  the  ball  on.  pass  tlie  loop  through  the  bole  6, 
of  card,  with  two  large  square  ends,  ^  from  face  to  back,  up  to  3,  through  which  bring  it 
ee;  </,  is  a  bit  of  tobacco-pipe, 
through  which  c  c  is  passed,  and 
which  is  kept  on  by  the  two  ends. 

The  puzzle  consists  in  getting 


■  1.;  e  >> 


and  then  through  3,  5,  4,  and  1,  in  succession ;  then 
through  2  again,  and  down  the  back  to  6 ;  bring  it 


'n 


/ 


/ 


through  6  to  the  face,  and  pass  it  over 
the  bell ;  then  draw  the  loop  back 
again  through  6  and  3,  and  the  puzzle 
(which  is  to  take  the  ball  and  string 
nff  afier  being  thus  fixed)  is  set.  To 
play  the  boll  off  place  the  heart  be¬ 
fore  you  in  the  position  described  by 
the  cut:  slacken  the  string  by  draw¬ 
ing,  at  the  back,  the  ball  towards  the 


the  pipe  off  without  breaking  it,  or  injurmg  any  other 
part  of  the  puzzle.  This,  which  appears  to  be  impas¬ 
sible,  is  doiM  in  the  roost  simple  manner.  On  a  mo¬ 
ment's  corwideratiun,  it  will  appear  plainly,  that  tliere 
must  be  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  pipe  in  its  j 
present  situation,  as  there  can  be  in  taking  it  away.  | 

The  way  to  put  the  puzzle  together,  is  as  follows . —  j 
The  slip  ec,  ee,  is  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  card,  in  the  i  hole  6  ;  then  loosen  the  rest  of  the  siring  by  pullingit 
shape  delineated  in  Fig.  3.  The  card  in  the  first  |  towards  you,  and  draw  up  the  loop  as  la r  as  you  can; 

figure,  must  then  be  gently  bent  at  A,  so  as  to  allow  {  then  pass  the  loop  through  hole  2,  down  the  other  side 

of  the  slip  at  the  bottom  of  it  being  |  of  the  heart,  to  6;  through  which  bring  it  to  the  (ace, 

also  bent  sufficiently  to  peas  double  |  and  pass  it  over  the  ball ;  then  draw  the  loop  back 

through  the  pipe,  as  in  Fig.  2.  The  ,  again  through  tbe  same  hole,  and  the  ball  and  the 
detached  slip  with  the  square  ends, 

(Fig.  3,)  is  then  to  be  psuaed  half  way 
through  the  loop,/,  at  the  bottom  of  | 
the  pipe ;  it  is  nest  to  be  doubled  in 


tbe  centre,  at  a,  and  pulled  through 
tbe  pipe,  double,  by  means  of  the 
loopof  the  slip  the  card.  Upon  unbending  the  card, 
tbe  pjszle  \vill  be  complete,  and  appear  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  Fig.  1.  In  order  to  take  the  pipe  off  the  card 
must  be  doubled,  as  (Fig.  2o  the  slip  passed  through 
it,  until  there  is  sufficient  of  the  loop  below  the  pipe 
to  allow  of  one  of  the  square  ends  of  the  slip  (Fig.  3) 
being  passed  through  it.  Fig.  3  is  then  to  be  t^en 
away,  and  the  pipe  slipped  off  Tbe  card  for  this  pus- 
sle  must  be  cut  very  neatly,  the  puzzle  handled  gen¬ 
tly,  and  great  care  taken,  that  in  doubling  the  card,  to 
pul  on  the  pipe,  no  creaaes  are  made  in  it,  as  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  spoil  jrour  puzzle,  by  betray¬ 
ing  ta  an  acute  spectator,  tlm  i^e  of  operatioo. 


string  will  come  off  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
twisting  or  entangling  the  siring.  The  length  of  the 
string  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  heart  ; 
if  you  make  the  heart  two  inches  and  half  high,  the 
string,  when  doubted,  should  be  about  nine  inches  long. 


THE  aai'ARE  HOLE  AND  ROUND  STOPFER. 

How  can  a  mechanic  file  a  square  bole  with  a  round 
file,  and  fill  up  an  oval  hole  with  a  round  stopper  f 
Ansiorr.—A  piece  of  plisble  metal  being  doubled, 
by  applying  a  round  file  to  tbe  double  edge,  and  filing 
a  half  square  gap,  on  opening  the  metal,  a  square  will 
appear.  Again,  if  two  comers  of  on  edge,  at  the  end 
of  a  miser's  iron  chest,  be  filed  away  with  a  round,  or 
any  other  file,  there  will  be  an  exact  square  bole  left. 
And  further,  if  a  cylindrical  body  be  cut  obliquely,  the 
plane  of  the  section  will  be  an  oval ;  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  a  round  body,  situated  obliquely  in  an  oval  bole, 
will  completely  fill  it 
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Pertuipi  M>  on*  amongM  the  men  of  eminence  in  i 
Sooth  Americe.  deeervee  mure  opplauee  than  Bolivar. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Caracca*.  from  a  respectable  and 
arealthjr  family,  bom  on  the  35th  July,  1783.  He  was 
liberally  educated,  and  improved  his  mind  by  travelling, 
informing  himself  correetly  o**  the  siiuation,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  laws  of  foreign  rooniries.  He  mw  much 
to  admire  in  Curope,  and,  amidst  kings  and  thrones, 
the  situatioa  of  the  people  there,  was  that  of  perfect 
freedom,  compared  with  the  degraded  situation  of  his 
brethren  at  home.  In  his  own  unhappy  land,  the 
car  of  the  most  abject  slavery  was  rolling  unwnid, 
emshing  millions  beneath  its  ponderous  weight.  Ig¬ 
norance  and  bigotry  were  riveting,  with  giant  hands, 
the  ekains  of  servitude.  The  very  country  where 
Nature  had  lavished  her 'riebast  gilVs,  acd  prepared  a 
paradise  for  man,  was  shrouded  in  the  dark  mantle  of 
misery  and  woe.  The  mind  waa  groping  in  midnight 
darkness,  the  body  was  wasting  under  oppressive 
burdens.  To  Bolivar,  this  sad  picture  was  heart- 
sickening,  gloomy,  and  painful. 

He  had  communicated  with  many  men  of  high 
reputatiou  and  liberal  viewa  lie  had  discovered 
that  iNTELUaE.vcR  was  the  true  source  of  liberty, 
that  men  are  bom  equal,  and  that,  to  raise  them  tn 
their  native  dignity,  and  develops  folly  their  noblest 
qualities,  they  must  be  rsRE. 

Upon  these  correct  and  just  conclasions,  he  based 
his  plaiM  and  reaolutioiis  for  future  action.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  unhappy  country  soon  ader  the  revolii- 
tioo  broke  out,  and  commenced  his  hold  career  upon 
the  great  theatre  of  public  action.  Upon  his  arrival 


at  Venesuela.  he  immediately  put  in  ptuetice  thr 
theory  of  liberty  he  had  imbibod.  In  his  pomsssion 
were  more  than  a  thousand  slaves,  whom  he  liberated 
iasTsa/cr.  He  devoted  his  princely  fortune  and  best 
esertions,  to  the  cause  of  republican  principles,  then 
dawming  upon  his  native  land.  A  Congress,  of  mem¬ 
bers  not  the  most  enlightened,  had  been  hastily  con¬ 
vened.  The  policy  pursued  by  them  did  not  meet 
bis  liberal  views,  aitd,  for  a  time,  be  remained  a 
silent  but  attentive  observer  of  the  portentous  and 
gathering  storm.  He,  at  length,  accepted  of  the  coas- 
miaaion  of  Colonel,  and  was  appointed  by  Miranda, 
the  General-in-Cbicf,  to  the  important  command  of 
Puerto  Cabello. 

The  whole  country  waa  now  involved  in  scenes  of 
hlood  and  carnage,  dcaperalion  and  revenge,  that 
beggar  description.  The  royalist  troops  were  driving 
all  before  them;  tbs  tide  of  war  bad  turned  against 
the  republican  army. 

By  the  treachery  of  an  officer  on  guard,  the  S|ianid> 
prisoners  at  Puerto  Cabello  olitained  possess  ion  of  the 
Castle  and  Fort,  ai.d  Bolivar,  with  such  of  his  ufficem 
as  remained  true  to  the  bleeding  cause,  embarked  foe 
La  Gaayra. 

This  gave  to  the  royal  army  a  largo  amount  of 
ammunition,  and  opened  to  them  a  communication  by 
sea,  which  eimblcd  them  to  obtain  supplies.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  difficulties  on  every  side,  the  embryo 
torch  of  UBESTT  flickering  in  its  socket,  Gen.  Miran- 
I  da,  with  the  advice  of  the  executive,  concluded  a 
capitulation  with  Montsverde,  the  Spanish  com¬ 
mander,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  overthrow  of 
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th»  republic  of  Venezuela.  The  arlirles  of  cupitula- 
tion  were  disreganJed  by  the  royalists;  Miranda  and 
hut  followerv  were  ihnmn  into  dungeons,  lliousands 
were  inhumanly  buichered,  and  ihe  vengeance  of 
Monieverde  knew  no  bounds. 

Bolivar,  who  well  knew  the  faith  to  be  placed  in 
the  promises  of  the  myal  Getieral,  obtained  from  him, 
at  an  auspicious  moment,  a  itassfiort  to  embark  fur 
Curraroa;  from  thence  he  went  to  Carihagena,  where 
he  obtained  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  troops, 
and  drove  the  royalists  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Magdalena,  in  the  latter  [lart  of  1812.  From  the 
Congress  of  New  Grenada  he  obtained  a  rein,'orr<‘- 
ment  of  600  men.  With  this  little  band  of  patriots, 
he  crossed  the  loOy  Andes,  surprised  and  defeated 
the  royalists  at  Cacuta,  pursued  and  again  defeated 
them  at  La  Grita,  and  took  possession  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Merida.  From  here,  he  passed  through  the 
province  of  Barinas,  met  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Niquitao,  where  Miwiteverde  had  rxillecled  his  best 
troopa.  Our  conquering  hero  now  advanied  on  Ca- 
laccas,  determined  to  avenge  the  hluud  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  romfianions,  and  'NK-e  more  plant  the  standard 
of  Liberty  in  Vsnezttela.  Fierro,  the  governor,  pro¬ 
posed  terms  of  capitulaiiun,  which  were  accepted  by 
Bolivar,  but  aficrwards  rejected  by  Munteverde,  who 
had  fled,  with  his  army,  to  Puerto  Cabclhi.  The 
march  of  the  patriuis  was  onward,  and  Veneiueia 
was  once  icore  redeemed  from  the  grasp  of  a  blood 
thirsty  tyrant  The  prison  doors  were  ihniwn  oy«n; 
the  patriot  troops  and  the  inhatiiianls  embraced  each 
other;  every  countenance  beamed  with  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness,  aitd  Bolivar  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer. 

Puerto  Cabello  still  remained  in  possevtion  of  the 
Spanish  General,  who,  on  receiving  a  reiiiforcemeni 
of  1300  men,  attacked  the  (latriota  at  .^guac-aieiita, 
where  he  was  coriiplctrly  routed,  and  his  army  nearly 
all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  I'he  remnant  retreateil 
to  the  Castle  with  their  wounded  General,  which  was 
immediately  besieged.  Bolivar  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
oflering  to  exchange  priioners,  which  was  treated 
with  indignity,  and  the  bearer  thrown  into  prison. 

Retaliation  and  a  war  of  cx'eriiiinatnm  now  cniu- 
menced,  marked  with  all  that  obstinate  and  bloody 
cruelly,  that  characterizes  Ihe  Spaniards. 

Tlie  place,  except  the  fortress,  sixin  fell  into  Ihe 
hands  «f  the  hekiegers.  This  being  well  supplied 
with  orovisinns  ana  ammunition,  and  strongly  Ibrii- 
fied,  bolivar  raised  Uiu  siege,  and  marched  against  a 
large  body  of  royalists,  whom  he  met  and  routed  ai 
Vigirima,  Barhiila,  and  Aratire. 

Venezuela  l>eing  now  under  military  government, 
jealousies  began  to  arise  against  the  Liberator,  in¬ 
sinuating  that  he  aimed  at  supreme  power.  He 
therefore  summoned  a  convention  in  the  name  of  ths 
sovereign  people,  which  convened  on  Ihe  2d  ul 
January,  1814,  fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government.  To  them,  Bolivar 
tendereil  the  resignation  of  his  aiiihoriiy,  which  they 
not  only  refuted,  but  invested  him  with  supreme 
power,  to  continue  ontil  the  couiiiry  became  more 
permanently  settled,  with  the  title  of  LiiMATon  and 
Dictatok  of  Venezuela. 


- # - 

Enraged  at  the  sucren  of  the  patriots,  the  rt^al 
chielsand  priesibuud  concerted  a  new  plan  to  All  the 
iaiul  with  devasialion  and  blood. 

There  were  70  000  slaves  in  Venezuela.  Liberty, 
weulih,  “  beauty  anti  booty,”  were  offered  to  them,  if 
they  would  lako  up  arms  against  the  republicans. 

By  these  means  an  army,  more  barbarous  than  the 
Goths  and  Vanilais,  was  speedily  raised  of  imposing 
numbers,  thirsting  for  blood  and  plunder.  Like  the 
hordes  of  Gengis-Kahn,  who  swept  over  Europe,  ruin 
and  deaolaiion  marked  their  dread  career.  F'or  four 
hundred  miles,  not  an  individual  was  spared,  who 
would  not  join  these  desperadoes  in  the  work  of 
death.  At  they  advanced,  lha  situation  of  the 
patriots  became  critical  and  alarming.  The  royal 
prisoners,  amounting  to  1400,  were  threatening  to 
rise,  and  ibo  inhahiiants  dreaded  the  approach  of  the 
servile  and  iMrluroiis  foe.  Under  these  rircum- 
slaneea,  the  Liberator  thought  himself  justified  in 
resorting  to  tho  Irxtaliomt,  and  a  general  massacre  of 
prisoners  on  Ixiih  sides  ensned.  Within  a  few  short 
months,  bliKKl  enongh  was  shed  to  tinge  the  wateia 
of  the  mighty  Ataazun. 

Although  hix  nuinbert  were  far  inferior,  Bolivar 
iMiw  prefsired  to  meet  the  enemy.  Tho  patriot  troops 
gained  a  siircessiun  of  brilliant  victories,  but  not  wiih- 
uiii  hard  fighting  and  severe  losses.  Being  reinforced 
by  General  Marino  f'ruiB  Cumano,  and  General  Mon- 
tills,  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  united  force  of 
the  royalists  at  Becachira  aini  Son  Maleo.  These 
victories  dis|)elled  the  dark  cluuda  that  threatened 
destriiciion  to  the  infant  republic. 

The  royalisis  s«»vn  raised  reinforcemenla,  and,  on 
the  28ih  of  May,  1814.  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
plains  of  Caralsibo.  A  more  desperate  and  bloody 
battle  is  not  reconled  in  the  history  of  the  South 
Ameriran  revolution.  Royal  rage  and  popular  fury 
met  in  deadly  conflict;  the  alruggle  was  long  and 
doubtful,  but  victory  finally  declared  in  favour  of  thn 
cause  of  human  rights  and  human  liberty.  The 
enemy  lost  Cve  hundreil  men,  and  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition  and  arms.  Anxious  to  push  his  succeaa, 
Bolivar  now  nimmilied  an  error,  that  again  reduced 
Venezuela  to  slavery.  He  separated  his  army  into 
three  divisions,  which  resulted  in  Ihe  defeat  of  Ihe 
one  under  his  immediate  command,  of  that  under  the 
command  of  General  Marino,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
one  under  General  Urdnneta.  A  aeries  of  sad  reversca 
followed  the  palriola  in  quick  succeasion,  and  the 
lamp  of  Libcbtv  was  once  more  extinguiahed  in 
Caraccaa.  To  render  his  remorse  mors  pungent  and 
keen,  Bolivar  wax  censured,  his  authority  diarespeci- 
ed,  his  plans  frustrated,  and  his  services  treated  with 
ingratitude.  But  the  shafts  of  misfortune  fell  harm¬ 
less  at  his  fceL  His  purpose  was  not  changed,  he  was 
still  resolved  on  liberty  or  death.  With  some  of  the 
boldest  of  his  oflicers,  he  embarked  for  Carthagenn, 
from  thence  to  Tnnja ;  offered  his  services  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  New  Grenada,  which  were  gladly  accepted. 

He  was  soon  pul  in  command  of  a  small  army,  and 
sent  against  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Ho 
took  it  by  storm,  which  resulted  in  a  capiiulatioa, 
followed  by  a  confederacy  with  iht  pa'driola,  which 
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gTMlIy  •Irengthened  Ihe  arm  of  the  federal  govem- 
ment,  imparting  new  vigour  and  energy. 

Bolivar  was  appointed  Captain  General  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  and  directed  his 'main  force 
against  the  royalists  of  San  Martha,  where  the  back 
bone  of  their  araiy  was  concentrated.  At  the  head  of 
3000  men  he  marched  to  Mexpoi,  where  he  expected 
to  receive  a  large  reinforcement  from  Carthagena, 
which  hsd  been  ordered  by  Congress.  The  governor 
refused  to  supply  the  demand,  a  civil  war  ensued, 
and  the  eagle  of  LtsERTV  began  to  quail  beneath  the 
angry  clouds  that  were  gathering  over  his  devoted 
head.  The  grand  expedition  of  Cadiz,  consisting  of 
10,000  chosen  troops  from  Spain,  headed  by  the 
cruel  Morillo,  now  arrived,  with  blood  in  their  eyes, 
and  revenge  in  their  hearts. 

This  formidable  force  appeared  before  Canipano 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1815.  The  patriots  were 
compelled  to  fly,  and  mostly  retired  to  Carthagena. 
In  August,  Morillo  besieged  this  place,  which  was 
defended  with  great  skill  and  bravery.  Famine 
alone  conquered  the  patriotic  defenders,  hundreds 
dying  from  starvation.  On  the  5th  of  December,  the 
city  wras  evacuated.  At  this  time,  Bolivar  was  at 
Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring' aid  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Carthagena,  where  he  was  near  being  aasas- 
■wated.  Hearing  of  the  evacuation  of  that  ptatee,  ha 
went  to  Venezuela,  where  the  spirit  of  revolution 
bad  again  bseaithiwn  to  a  blaze.  Thw guerilla  war. 
fore  now  rommencsti-  again  rallied  around 

Ihe  Liberator;  Ihe  tiba  oTwar  turned  in  his  favour; 
his  victories  filled  the  royalists  with  dismay;  garrison 
after  garrison  surrendered,  and  the  banner  of  razEOOM 
again  waved  in  triumph  over  the  heads  of  the  rep>ib- 
licans.  If  they  were  defeated  in  one  place,  they 
were  found  with  increased  numbers  at  another,  and 
the  royalists  soon  became  convinced  that  to  defeat  ^ 
the  army  was  not  to  conquer  the  people. 

A  provisional  government  was  now  formed,  and 
Venezuela  once  move  assumed  her  independence. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  raise  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  captured  several  Spanish  vessels.  Their 
successes  enraged  the  royalists,  and  they  prepared  to 
again  attack  and  reduce  Ihe  patriots.  In  May,  1817, 
sixteen  hundred  fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain;  Mo¬ 
rillo,  after  exhausting  the  fountains  of  patriot  blood 
in  New  Grenada,  commenced  his  march  for  Caraccas. 
In  the  mean  time,  Bolivar  carried  his  conquests  into 
Guiana,  which  added  greatly  to  his  resources,  and 
enabled  him  to  annoy  his  enemy,  by  cutting  OB'  his 
supplies  and  destroying  his  frontier  stations.  Morillo 
lost  many  of  his  troops;  his  detached  parties  were  i 
uniformly  defeated  or  captured,  and  he  did  not  arrive 
at  Pampalor  until  the  14th  of  July.  The  combined 
forces  of  the  loyalists  now  made  a  most  desperate 
attack  upon  the  Island  of  Margaritta.  and,  after  five 
hard-fought  battles,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with 
the  loss  of  1000  troops.  The  prospect  of  indepen¬ 
dence  brightened  with  each  succeeding  month;  Ihe 
supreme  congress  of  Venezuela  was  organized  in 
November;  Bolivar  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  year  closed  upon  their  successful 
career  under  favourable  auspices. 
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The  ensuing  year,  the  royalists  were  compelled  to 
act  on  the  defensive;  the  republic  became  more  firm ; 
their  army  better  supplied  and  organized,  and  the 
mother  country  began  to  despair  of  conquering  her 
refractory  colonies.  For  nine  years,  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  had  been  carried  on;  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  patriots  had  been  slain,  but,  from  their 
ashes  myriads  bad  arisen  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
their  butchered  brethren,  and  the  wrongs  of  their 
bleeding  country. 

The  gigantic  genius  of  Bolivar  imw  sostfed  alofi; 
his  towering  energies  ascended  the  temple  of  fame; 
the  splendour  of  his  talents  attracted  the  admiring 
gaze  ef  nations,  and  his  own  countrymen  proclaimed 
him  the  Washington,  the  Liberator,  the  Father  of 
Colombia.  The  resources  of  his  mind  expanded  into 
full  bloom;  his  soul  was  wrapped  in  the  flaming  blaze 
of  azpt7BLtCAM  LiBEZTr ;  his  fellow  men  caught  the 
enthusiastic  fire;  prejudice  and  jealousy  hid  their 
green  heads  beneath  their  veil  of  filth  and  scum; 
universal  confidence  was  inspired,  and  a  zeal,  firm  as 
the  perpetual  hills,  was  planted  deep  in  the  bosom 
of  every  patriot.  The  glorious  era  had  now  arrived 
when  the  chains  of  the,  most  cruel,  bloody,  and  de¬ 
graded  despotism  were  to  be  burst  asunder.  Kin¬ 
dred  spirits  in  othvr  nations  were  moved  with  sym- 
psthy.  Clu  Kentucky,  through  her  Legislature,  di* 
rectad  the  attention  of  Congress  towards  the  bieeuing 
cause.  Many  went  from  the  United  States,  and 
joined  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Bormperte  pro¬ 
mised  his  aid;  Fnglaivi  and  Ireland  espoosed  the 
revolution  of  South  America,  and  rendered  important 
and  efficient  assistance. 

With  these  bright  prospects  before  him,  Bolivar 
conceived  the  bold  and  philanthropic  plan  of  eman¬ 
cipating  the  whole  of  South  America.  As  a  first  aizl 
necessary  step,  he  endeavoured  to  plant  deeply  and 
firmly,  the  ibundaiioos  of  its  civil  government  and 
institutions.  In  this,  he  showed  himself  the  able 
Statesman  and  the  wise  Legislator.  In  February. 

1819,  the  Congrem  of  Venezuela  was  organized,  the  / 

coiMiitulion  devised,  and  such  regulations  adopted  as 
were  deemsd  necessary  to  insure  their  mfe  arrival 
at  the  goal  of  liberty.  The  Liberator  resigned  hie 
authority  to  them,  that  all  power  might  emanate  ! 

directly  from  the  sovereign  people  through  their  im-  1 

mediate  representatives.  He  was  immediately  elect-  | 

ed  President,  and  Cummander-in-Chiei  of  the  armies-  i 

His  first  military  step  was  to  emancipate  NewGrena-  ^ 

da.  To  accomplish  this,  the  boldness  and  skill  of  a 
Bonaparte  were  necessary.  A  vast  and  unexplored  i 

wilderness  was  to  be  traversed;  large  rivers,  swelled  ; 

te  lakes  by  torrents  of  rain,  were  to  be  passed;  the 
lofty  and  frozen  summit  of  the  Andes  was  to  be  sur-  j 

mounted,  and  numerous  difficulties,  such  as  try  men’s  j 

souls  and  bodies,  were  to  be  overcome,  in  order  to  j 

reach  and  meet  an  army  of  Spain's  proudest  vete-  j 

rans,  headed  by  the  Nero  Morillo,  of  near  three  times  i 

the  number  of  the  patriots.  All  this  was  nobly  and  | 

bravely  accomplished.  On  the  97tb  of  June,  the 
liberating  army  reached  the  river  Guya,  where  they 
encountered,  and  completely  rooted  a  body  of  royalisti,  | 

whose  situation  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  ^  I 
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Straiu  of  Thermopyle.  Thi«  wai  fuilow^  by  a  I  power  was  reduced  to  the  tuineaiioa  of  Puerto  Cabel- 


•eriea  of  splendid  victories,  and  New  Grenada  was 
once  more  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  free.  Tne 
combined  talents  of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  could 
not  have  peHurmed  more;  the  achievemenis  they 
accomp  iahed  were  nut  more  brilliant.  In  severity- 
five  days,  the  patriots  had  marched  one  thousand 
miles;  had  vanquished  the  concentrated  forces  of 
Morillo,  in  three  pitched  and  sanguinary  battles  ;  had 
taken  a  large  amount  of  military  stores,  provisions, 
horses,  and  specie ;  had  liberated  an  oppressed  people, 
bleeding  at  every  pare,  and  acquired  a  fame  that  will 
endure  through  the  rolling  ages  of  time. 

The  next  step  of  the  Liberator  was  to  unite  the 
interests  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  by  forming 
a  social  compact.  On  the  14ih  December,  Congress 
met,  the  plan  was  submitted,  and  on  the  17  th,  the 
fundamental  law  was  (lossed,  uniting  the  two  into 
one  State,  under  the  name  of  the  REritai.ic  or  Colon- 
■lA.  Bolivar  again  resigned  his  authority  into  the 
hamls  of  Congress,  wIkj  immediately  re-elected  him 
President,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Libeka- 
Toa  or  Colombia.  After  the  clu^e  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  Bolivar  again  to-ik  command  of  the  army, 
and  comme.iced  the  campaign  of  1820  in  April,  with 
vigour  and  sueeess.  During  this  year,  the  royalists 
were  driven  from  iiich  parts  of  .New  Grenada  os  they 
still  occupied,  and  also  from  Fopayan,  Merida,  and 
Truxille.  Owing  to  these  disasters  and  the  revolu- 
lioo  of  Spain,  Morillo  sued  for  an  armistice,  during 
which,  terms  of  peace  were  pniposed  to  the  new  Re¬ 
public,  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  were  rejected  with 
contempt.  Knowing  the  treachery  of  the  Spanish 
Generals,  the  Republic  did  iiot  relax  their  prepara¬ 
tions  to  renew  hostilities  at  a  moment’s  warning.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1821,  the  general  Congreesof  Colum¬ 
bia,  composed  of  represr-iilatives  from  twenty  lwo 
Provinces,  met  and  orgatiized  at  Rosario  de  Ciicula, 
to  whom  the  Liberator  immediately  tendereil  his  re¬ 
signation,  and  was  again  re-electei]  President,  uhnh 


In,  under  the  command  of  General  La  Torre.  With 
true  Spanish  olwtinacy,  he  held  out  until  famine  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  propiMie  terms  of  capitulation.  Although 
l.<a  Torre  and  Morales  had  played  the  last  act  of  the 
bloody  drama,  with  a  cruelly  and  savage  ferocity 
that  would  have  disgraced  Atlila,  Nero,  or  Tamerlime, 
they  were  treated  humanely,  and  permitted  to  embark 
quietly  for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  showing  clearly  that 
Bolivar  was  as  humane  and  generous  as  he  was  brave 
and  victorioua. 

In  the  mean  time,  Congrese  had  held  a  protracted 
session,  adopted  a  constitution,  similar,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  established  religion,  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  lump  of  unholy  leaven,  re¬ 
pugnant  and  destructive  to  republican  principles,  may 
be  attributed  the  unhappy  coromotiona  that  have 
ever  since  agitated  Colombia.  The  conacience  and 
will  must  be  left  free  to  act;  all  perauiM  roust  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  worship  under  their  own  fig  tree  in  the 
way  they  desire.  Enslave  the  mind,  and  the  noblest 
part  of  man  becomes  diseased,  the  true  source  of 
liberty  is  dried  up,  and  raEKUuM  hecemet  a  shadow 
without  the  aubatance,  a  name  without  the  reality. 

Cengrers  also  passed  many  salutary  laws,  and  the 
government  began  to  be  ainccrely  felt,  cordially  obey¬ 
ed,  end  formally  recognisrd.  Bolivar  was  elected 
President,  and  General  Santander,  whoee  services 
had  been  hignly  beneficial,  was  eleried  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  n.iii«  -  * 

Reaolutions  of  thanks  Wef^'^^IWed  by  Congreta.  in 
honour  of  Henry  Clay  and  Col.  Duane,  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  Lord  Holland  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  of 
England,  for  their  exertion  am)  influence  in  favour  of 
the  imlepentieiice  of  the  South  American  Stalea. 

During  the  sesaion  of  1822.  the  Cengreas  of  the 
Uiiiie<i  Slates,  recognized  the  new  government,  and 
{  t-eiii  Miiiii«icrs  to  Cu'.omlua,  Mexico,  and  Buenoa  Ayres. 
J  .Niiivvitlitiondiiig  the  happy  condition  of  the  South 
i  .Aiiicricaiw  u(  the  lime  they  took  a  rank  with  the  in- 


he  at  first  declined  accepting,  but  linally  coiutciiled. 

On  the  lllh  of  May,  hoatililies  again  ciHiimcnced 
by  the  capture  of  Coro.  After  varinus  tkiriui.-bps,  (he 
royalisia,  now  under  the  command  of  Morales  and 
La  Torre,  concentrated  ihoir  forces  on  the  plains  of 
Carabobo,  amounting  to  6U00  of  S|«ia’s  choicest 
troops.  On  the  24tb  of  June,  Bolivar,  with  his  brave 
veterans,  attacked,  and  completely  muled  this  formi¬ 
dable  army.  The  plains  of  Waterloo,  where  the  fate 
ot  Europe  depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  action, 
sannot  boast  of  deeds  more  noble  and  daring  titan 
were  exhibited  on  this  o<  (■usiuii.  It  was  the  last  sx- 
piring  struggle  of  the  royal  army;  it  w  as  the  citnsumroa- 
tion  of  rsEEDoM  and  i.ibkrty  to  ilis  Cuhunhiaus. 

Caraccas,  Carlhagena.  &c.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  patriots  iu  quick  succession,  and  the  republican 
banner  wavetl  iii  triumph  overdiseniliraIlu<t  Culuiohia. 

The  electric  fluid  uf  Liberty  now  spread  its  light¬ 
ning  flashes  far  and  wide,  and  the  blaze  of  revolution 
soon  illuminated  the  dark  recetstes  of  Quito  and  Peru- 
Their  independence  was  gained;  their  fetters  were 
broken;  they  were  received  iaio  the  confederacy,  (the 
former  in  1822,  the  latter  in  1825)  and  the  Spanish 


depciideiii  iiaiinns  uf  the  world,  they  were  destined 
to  |«Hs  thruugh  many  iribnlaiiuns,  arising  fmm  the 
heterogeneous  materials  that  atieropled  to  unila,  the 
ignorsiice  of  the  great  moss  uf  the  population,  and  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  who  were  mostly  in  favour 
of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  history  of  that  unhappy  couatry  down  to  the 
present  time,  is  sickening  and  heart-rending  to  the 
friends  uf  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  liberal  princi- 
plea.  Scarce  a  year  has  passed,  without  civil  wan, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed.  Nor  will  these  ever  reose, 
until  the  people  liccume  eiiiightenod,  throw  off  the 
veil  of  liiguiry  and  blinding  priestcraft,  and  learn  the 
art  <U'  self  government. 

The  best  exertions  uf  Bolivar  were  used  to  remove 
these  difllciiliies,  bbt  he  found  the  task  to  be  one  of 
years,  (lerliaps  centuries.  Notwithstanding  be  had 
spent  his  life,  his  blood,  his  treasures,  in  behalf  of  bit 
countrymen  and  the  cause  of  their  indepondeoco,  and 
had  been  placed  by  them  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  fame 
could  rear,  black  ingratitude,  prompted  by  the  jealousy 
uf  their  disordered  minds,  protruded  its  loatbaorao 
head,  and  they  attempted  to  utsatsinate  him  in  1826. 
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He  still  remained  bilhful  to  liis  p<Mi,  and  was  elected,  | 
the  tame  year,  President  of  the  Republic,  and  pro¬ 
jected  the  American  Congress  of  Nations  at  Panama. 
A  conspiracy  against  his  government  and  life  was 
planned  about  this  time;  anarchy  ensued;  Venezuela 
separated,  and  declared  him  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw. 
With  his  soul  writhing  in  anguish,  with  a  heart 
mourning  over  the  tad  and  fallen  condition  of  his 
long  nursed  and  beloved  country,  he  resigned  his 
authority,  embarked  for  the  United  States  April  16ih, 
1830,  hoping  his  absence  might  restore  peace.  On 
his  way,  he  was  seized  with  sickness,  landed  at  San 
Pedro,  where  he  lingered  until  the  17ih  December, 
1830,  where  death  lound  him,  pixir,  broken-hearted, 
and  disconsolate,  and  beckoned  him  away  from  this 
world  of  misery,  wretchedness  and  woe,  at  the  early 
age  of  47  years. 

Reader,  if  this  melancholy  termination  of  ihe  bril¬ 


liant  career  of  Colombia's  Liberator  involves  a  pro¬ 
blem  you  lannot  cuiii’irebend,  search  not  for  its  soln- 
tiofi  ill  hit  character.  He  was  a  philanthropist,  pure, 
noble,  generous  and  brave.  His  country's  glory  was 
his  highest  ambition,  its  happiness  his  heart's  desire, 
its  prosperity  his  coiMtani  aim,  its  liberty  the  joy  of 
his  soul. 

Go  Icam  minutely  the  character  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  who  are  rocked 
in  the  cradle  ef  ignorance  and  superstition. 

I  Go  learn  the  disposition  of  their  demagogue  leaders. 

'  who  are  nursed  in  iho  hot-bed  of  envy,  jealousy,  on- 
I  holy  ambition,  and  venal  corruption. 

All  investigation  of  Mis  kind  will  render  the  solu- 
I  tion  as  clear  as  ihe  sun  at  iKxm-day,  as  irresistible  as 
!  the  pages  of  Euclid,  as  conclusive  as  the  demonstra- 
j  lions  of  geometry. 

i  Ammonius. 


i 
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! 
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I 
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quacks  and  quackery. 


Greet  Hygeian,  all  hail!  of  rare  medical  knowledge ! 

Still  prompt  with  your  pills  at  humanity's  call ; 

Like  some  other  worthies,  who  figure  at  ••  College.” 
You  don't  seem  to  like  your  own  physic  at  all. 

Yet,  who  dare  assert  that  your  bolus  is  gammon. 

Of  aloes  composed,  and  gamboge  quantum  sufT! 

Ah,  the  “Law"  would  have  never  denounc'd  poor 
“  Bob  Salmon,” 

Had  the  patient  consented  to  swallow  enough ! 

Why  was  not  the  judge  to  that  “Salmon"  more  tenderf 
He  only  PancEia’D  the  delectable  pill ; 

And,  like  many  others,  was  merely  the  vender. 

While  the  drop  were  cojtPOCitDzn  by  Morrison's 
skill 

Hypist,  all  hail!  how  that  epithet  pleases! 

Long,  long,  may  the  nations  rejoice  in  thy  dose. 
And  long  mayest  thou  flourish  to  cure  all  diseases, 
Aad  thy  patiaols  consign  to  delightful  repose. 


And  ill  I  roud  Fame  hath  decreed  ye. 

And  poet*  shall  warble  thy  merits  in  song. 

When  ihy  name  shall  be  coupled  with  Brodum  and 
Eady, 

A  Monarch  of  Empirics,  Long  Sl  John  Long. 

Avast,  Mr.  Barebones,  it  surely  don’t  follow. 

That  with  ray  own  medicine  I  ought  to  be  crerom'd; 
Those  pills  I  compounded  to  sell,  not  to  swrallow. 

And  if  I  can  gulp  ihe  gamboge.  I'll  be  damn'd. 

“  Ah,  do  not  insist  on  my  bolting  the  bolus. 

Nor  with  my  own  weapon  thus  cruelly  kill; 

And  do  not.  old  fellow,  consign  to  a  bole  ua. 

I  But  think  of  the  grist  we  have  brought  to  your 

uiill.  . 

“Do  release  me,  good  friend,  from  your  grasp  herculean. 
And  relieve  me  from  dread  of  the  pick-aie  and  spade; 
So,  rU  leach  you  the  secret  of  humbug  Hygemn, 

And  give  yon,  as  partner,  full  share  of  aqr  trada." 
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COURTING 


BY  PROXY; 


OR,  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE 


PR  ES  ENT  DA  Y. 


Sdlon  Sensiliro  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  who 
by  an  unwearied  attention  to  lii«  calling  had 
amassed  what  might  be  calle<i  a  liandsome  com* 
petence.  Still,  however,  he  carrii;<l  on  business, 
tor  the  sake  of  his  son,  whom  he  expected  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  his  own  elastic  person,  th**  ever-varjing 
fasbioas  in  dress,  fur  tlie  information  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  customers ;  but,  like  tlie  plant  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  Solon  shrank  from 
observation,  and  was  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  in 
the  shop,  which  so  exasperated  his  father,  that 
he  condemned  him  to  tlie  drudgery  o^hc  shop- 
board,  in  which  he  continued  till  hi^  father's 
death.  I 

Solon  being  now  his  own  master,  became 
more  and  more  retiring,  and,  at  length,  fonnd 
himself  unable  to  face  any  of  his  customers.  The 
business  was  consequently  left  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  foreman,  who,  having  been  long  in 
Mr.  Sensitive’s  employ,  was  quite  able  tn  under¬ 
take  the  reins  of  government.  Time  rolled  on, 
and  Solon  began  to  feel  anxious  to  know  the 
state  of  his  atTairs.  It  wae  some  timo,  liowever, 
before  he  could  muster  courage  siillicicnt  to  de¬ 
mand  a  statement  of  accounts  from  his  acting 
manager,  and  when  the  day  appointed  for  a  ge 
neral  settlement  arrived,  he  found,  to  his  dismay, 
that  bis  hontt  manager  had  decamped, carrying 
with  him  cash  to  a  large  amount ! 

After  this  event,  Solon  was  never  seen  in  Lon¬ 
don,  excepting  by  two  individuals,  viz  Ins  old 
housekeeper  and  his  early  friend.  Jack  Linton, 
a  rattle- brained,  harein-scarein  fellow,  wtio  was 
always  endeavo  iring  to  “  draw,"  Solon  out,” 
or,  in  other  words,  to  show  him  what  he  called 
“life.”  , 

The  idea  of  being  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  as, ' 
tlie  unfortunate  genile>nan  who  had  been  plun¬ 
dered  to  the  extent  of  £1500,  was  more  than  .So¬ 
lon’s  philosophy  could  bear,  lo  vain  diil  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  intimate  friends  call  to  condole  with  him; 
he  was  invisible— inaccessible. 

He  now  began  to  feel  Ids  situation  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one,  and  by  the  advice  and  as- 
aistaoceof  hu  friend  Jack  Linton,  disposed  of 


h's  stock  in  trade,  and  took  refuge  in  the  retired 
village  of  Grimst<  ad.  Linton  was,  as  usual,  his 
agent  in  this  matter,  and  engaged  turn  a  snug  lit¬ 
tle  cottage  in  tlie  most  retired  part  of  the  village. 
Hiilicr  Solon  repaired,  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  evening,  and  quietly  took  possession  of  bis 
mansion,  without  eiitier  ser  iug, or  being  seen,  by 
any  of  the  inhabitants.  The  secrecy  observM 
by  Solon,  who  never  was  seen  abroad,  added  to 
the  droll  appearance  of  his  friend  Linton,  who 
knocked  and  obtained  admission  at  all  hours, 
soon  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  neighbouring  gossips,  and  Solon 
was  generally  S|)okeii  of  as  tlie  *'  Invisible  Gen¬ 
tleman.’’ 

As  for  the  unmarried  ladies  of  Grimstead,  they 
were  annoyed  beyonvi  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  many  were  t’.ie  epithets  (I  am  sorry  to  say, 
someiimu  abu<‘ivc  ones)  lavished  on  the  devot^ 
head  of  ^oor  Solon,  who  had  dared  to  treat  with 
cuitempt  ilte  charms  of  so  many  amiable  crea¬ 
tures;  and  yet  lie  was  certainly  an  object  for 
pity  rather  Ilian  contempt,  nor  was  his  lieart  so 
col  l  and  insensible  as  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

All  persons  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  a 
bachelor’s  life,  will  readily  conceive,  that  pow 
Mr  Sensitive  mu>t  beany  thing  but  happy  in  bis 
solitary  abode,  lie  had,  inde^,  entertained  a 
thought,  which  soon  kindled  into  a  warm  desire, 
to  unite  his  fate  with  that  of  one  of  the  tender 
sex,  but  how  could  he  own  the  '*  soft  impeach¬ 
ment  for.  lo  make  love  in  ;  trson,  would  have 
killed  him  oiitrigtit.  In  this  dilemma,  he  again 
had  recourse  to  Linton,  to  whom  he  opened 
the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  who  promised  him, 
if  it  were  possible  to ''  make  him  a  happy  man,” 
in  less  than  a  month!  Prom  this  time,  Linton 
began  to  enter  freely  into  society,  and  attended 
alt  the  quadrille,  card,  and  other  parties,  that 
w^re  given  by  the  old  maids.  He  had  thus  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  observing  tlieir  tempers, 
manners,  dispositions,  tu:.  Of  all  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  however,  not  one  lady  seemed  at  all  likely 
lo  suit  the  peculiar  habits  of  his  friend,  and  he 
had  almost  given  up  in  despair,  when  a  new  ar- 
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riT&i  was  announced  in  ilie  Tillage ;  it  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Amelia  Muggins,  a  widow  lady,  of  am¬ 
ple  dimensions,  and  who  prided  liersell  on  being 
called  “  fat,  fair,  and  forty."  She  was  a  natire 
of  Grimslead,  but  had  been  staying  on  a  visit  for 
some  months  past  with  a  friend  at  W  orthing,  and 
bad  returned  to  her  coterie.  Jack,  now  on  the 
^usvtve,  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  introduction  to 
the  gay  widow,  who  he  fondly  thought  might  be 
the  very  person  he  was  in  search  of.  fie  found 
her  affable,  polite,  and  agreeable  in  her  conver¬ 
sation,  and  ny  ne  means  diffident,  for  she  told 
him  one  day  that,  having  been  once  married,  and 
having  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  she  should 
have  no  objection  again  to  repeat  the  words 
“  love,  honour,  and  obey  !” — This  she  said  with 
the  most  perfect  good-humour,  and  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  the  idea  vastly.  Linton  now  thought  himself 
secure  of  his  prize,  and  his  heart  began  to  heat 
high  with  ex|:^tation:  but  how  could  he  intro¬ 
duce  his  mission  ?  A  tlsought  struck  him,  and 
he  knocked  it  down.  Mrs.  Amelia  Muggins 
had  a  female  friend  and  companion,  or  toady  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  ;  her  name  was  ivliss 
ISancy  Nixon.  To  this  moving  automaton  did 
Linton  apply  himself;  and  so  entirely  did  he  in¬ 
sinuate  nimself  into  her  good  graces,  that  he 
found  her  an  excellent  person  tor  his  purpose. 
He  was  continually  speaking  to  her  of  his  fnend 
Sensitive’s  virtues,  and  lauding  him  up  to  the 
skies,  at  the  same  time  artfully  hinting  that  he 
thought  a  suitable  match  might  be  formed  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  S.  and  Mrs.  M.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  gave  an  expressive  glance  at  Miss 
Nixon,  and  left  the  room ;  nor  did  he  revisit  Mrs. 
Muggins's  mansion  for  some  days  afterwards. 

One  morning,  early,  he  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Muggins,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  bis 
company  that  day  to  dinner.  At  the  hour  of  four, 
Linton  was  punctual  in  his  attendance,  and  soon 
gleaned  from  the  countenance  of  his  hostess, 
that  lliere  was  good  news  in  reserve  fur  his  friend 
SrJbn. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  Mrs.  Muggins 
drew  her  ebair  up  to  the  6ie.  and  requested 
a  few  moments’  private  conversation  with  Mr. 
Linton.  She  began  by  saying  sue  had  beard 
much  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sensitive’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  was  surprised  that  be  had  never 
introduced  her  to  so  amiable  a  man.  She  also 
hinted  that  she  knew  welj  bow  to  appreciate 
gixid  and  amiable  qualities  in  the  male  sex,  and 
regretted  much  that  she  was  doomed  to  lead  a 
life  of  **  single  blessedness."  She  then  naused ; 
on  which  Jack  Linton,  who  had  fortiheifiiimself 
for  the  occasion  by  taking  several  extra  glasses 
of  wine  during  dinner,  resumed  the  conversation. 
He  told  her  of  Mr.  Sensitive’s  anxious  desire  to 
enter  on  the  marriage  state— he  expatiated  at 
much  length  upon  bis  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  lie  had  been 
commissioned  to  look  out  for  a  lady  who  would 
be  likely  to  render  his  friend  happy ;  “  because," 
added  Linton,  “be  is  so  extremely  bashful  and 


retiring,  that  an  avowal  of  atlachment  from  bis 
own  lips  would  most  probably  be  the  death  of 
him."  The  lady  sighed — Linton  looked  serious 
— the  lady  sighed  again  !  At  length  Linton  broke 
silence,  and  ventured  to  hope  that  he  might  live 
to  see  a  union  brought  about  between  Mrs. 
Amelia  Muggins  and  Mr.  Solon  Sensitive.  The 
lady  lifted  up  tier  fan  and  concealed  her  blush¬ 
ing  face,  while  she  simpered  out  that  Mr.  Linton 
might  know  lier  determination  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  but,  at  present,  she  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
pnse,  she  could  say  nothing. 

Away  ran  Linton  to  his  impatient  friend,  and 
communicated  the  glad  tidings.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  three  ila>s,  he  again  waited  upon  the 
ami-ible  Mrs.  Muggins,  and  heard  her  soft  con¬ 
fession,  that "  the  report  of  Mr.  Sensitive's  vir¬ 
tues  and  arconiplisbmeats  bad  quite  won  her 
heart,  and  tliat  she  was  no  longer  at  her  own  dis¬ 
posal. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  wedding  day  was  fixed, 
and  the  ring  provided,  but,  at  Solon’s  earnest 
request,  the  ceremony  was  deterred  for  a  week, 
that  he  might  fortify  himself  fur  tlie  occasion. 

The  dreadful  morning,  however,  came  at  last, 
and  Solon,  dressed  in  Ins  best  attire,  prepared  to 
meet  bis  intended  bride,  with  the  Uelings  of  a 
man  just  about  to  be  turned  off  on  the  gallows. 
He  again  prayed  fur  another  week’s  respite,  but 
Linion  was  inexorable,  and  enshrouding  his 
friend  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  hurried  him  into  a 
post  ohai>.e,  and  was  soon  at  the  church  door ; 
nor  was  the  lady  long  in  making  lier  appearance, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Nancy  Nixon,  as  brides¬ 
maid.  Solon  looked  on  in  mute  astonishment, 
nor  dared  he  raise  his  eyes  towards  bis  intended, 
till  be  beard  tlie  priest  address  him  in  an  audible 
tone — “  Wilt  thou  take  Viit  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife  i”  He  then  ventured  to  raise  bis 
eyes,  which  met  those  of  his  fat,  smiling  inamo' 
rata.  The  effect  produced  by  the  colliston  was 
that  of  an  electric  shock.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  his  knees  faded  him,  and  every  nerve  was 
agitated;  in  vain  did  his  friend  Jack  pash  him 
forward,  and  tell  him  to  behave  "  like  a  man," — 
his  courage  forsook  him,  and  taking  one  more 
glance  at  the  proportions  of  his  (lost)  wife,  whose 
eye  flashed  fury,  he  lelt  himself  inspired  with  the 
strength  of  a  lion,  and  fled  out  of  tim  church  with 
the  greatest  precipitation.  To  describe  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  ensued  would  be  impoMible :  all,  ex¬ 
cepting  Mrs.  Muggins,  were  riveted  to  the 
spot,  but  she,  with  ^1  the  rage  of  a  disappointed 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  weight  was  little 
short  of  twenty  stone,  pursued  the  tailor  with  un¬ 
remitting  ardour,  and  so  fierce  was  the  chase, 
that  tlie  unlucky  wight  had  nearly  been  cap¬ 
tured.  Thanks,  however,  to  providence,  Mrs. 
Mnggins  made  a  fa  ixjjot,  and  falling  down,  on 
the  very  eve  of  victory,  Solon  escaped  for  bis 
life,  without  once  looking  behind  him ;  nor  has 
he  been  since  heard  of,  though  his  friend.  Jack 
Linton,  has  travelled  over  half  the  globe  in 
search  of  him. 
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A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF 

j^umaroun  Salts,  Satirital  Cssafis,  SSnttliotto, 
QVIFIS,  Q17IKZ.O,  AXIS  ?AOBTIiL. 


In  India  there  are  nunneroue  penilenti  of  diiTcrent  wretcliea  atrive  to  (urpaae  one  another  in  eitavagance, 
•ecta  called  Fakeera,  Yogeea,  Tadina,  Pondaruuns.  Ac.  and  try  by  all  poaaible  meana  to  attract  the  notice  of 
who  make  a  vow  to  live  at  the  expenae  of  the  public  the  multitude,  aome  wounding  themeelvee  on  the  « 
and  travel  about  begging.  The  Yogeea  and  Fakeera,  forehead,  arma,  or  Ihigba,  to  excite  the  cotnpaeaioQ  of 
who  are  often  miatakeii  the  one  fur  the  other,  are  the  charitable,  and  obtain  alma  from  them.  Othem 
both  penilenta  and  mendicanta,  but  the  former  are  will  lie  on  their  backa  motionleoa  in  the  atreeta,  and 
Uindoioa,  and  the  latter  Mumulmana ;  in  other  reepecta  there  expoaed  on  the  acurching  aand  to  the  inteoae 
they  reaemble  one  another  in  canning,  hypocrioy.  and  boat  of  the  aun,  aing  hyrona,  and  aflEect  to  be  a>tally 
impudence.  They  are  often  to  be  aeen  in  the  baxaara,  indiflerent  to  all  that  ii  paaaing  about  them,  at  if  they 
in  the  marketa,  and  in  all  other  public  placea.  Let  were  abaorbed  in  profirand  meditation,  but  at  the 
our  readera  figure  to  themaelvea  a  fanatic  atark  naked,  aame  time  leering  to  oboerve  if  any  thing  ii  thrown 
with  the  exception  of  a  amall  piece  of  aiuff  w  hich  ia  to  them.  The  engraving  givet  an  idea  of  aome  of 
ftatened  round  hia  middle,  bedaubed  all  over  with  a  their  antica. 

whitiah  powder,  hia  hair  ao  twialed  that  it  might  be  Theae  Fakeera  aometimea  aaaemble  in  troopa  of 
taken  for  Meduaa'a  aerpenta,  aetting  up  from  lime  to  eight  or  ten  thouaend,  levying  contributkaie  wher* 
time  the  atrangeat  howlo,  running  like  a  madman,  ever  they  go.  The  total  number  of  the  Fakeera  ie 
with  a  foce  proof  againot  ahame,  red  and  wild  looking  eatimated  at  800,000-  They  clam  themaelvaa  ia  por- 
eyea.  and  they  will  have  aome  idea  of  a  Fakeer.  The  ticnlar  oideta. 
o 
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A  GAME  AT  COQUETRY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  -  THE  REFORMER." 


“Well,  Fredr 

“  Well.  Freak  V’ 

Theee  were  the  irat  seluiations  of  tw'o  iaiiniete 
friendf,  yclept  ViedentA  Merkhen  and  Francie  Lyi- 
tletoii  WineheatOT. 

“  Well,  end  kow  do  T"  lisped  out  the  last  named  gen¬ 
tlemen.  “  How  does  it  fii  ? — Hc-w  does  ihe  dose 
uaell  f — How  duet  your  pulse  beat  ? — Have  you  got  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart  1 — Duet  your  head  ache  I” 

“  Pshaw!  I  did  not  send  fur  roy  physician!” 

“  Physician  f  no!  He  takes  the  body,  I  the  mind  ; 
which  hath  the  better  bargain  ?  I  inquired  after  the 
•ymplomt  of  your  corpoteal  frame,  that  1  wight  ascer¬ 
tain  the  elate  trf the  ineorporeal.  Yoa,  mimdane  that 
you  are,  carried  your  tlioughts  no  higher  than  the  ac¬ 
celeration  or  stupefaction  of  the  sanguinary  tides.  1 
judged  by  the  tides  of  the  moon  of  your  brains — by 
your  brains  of  your  heart  by  your  heart  of  the  lady.” 

“  Could  you  not  have  asked  a  straight-lurward  ques¬ 
tion  f’ 

“Of  a  third  person,  but  not  of  the  principals  in  a 
matrimonial  affair.  Why,  a  man  warmly  in  love 
would  have  construed,  or  rather  misconstrued,  a  ques¬ 
tion  into  a  doubt,  a  doubt  into  an  insult,  an  insult  into 
a  challenge,  a  chalknge  into  a  bullet,  and  a  bullet — 
oh,  ye  fates !  into  roy  heart,  and  all  because  of  an  indis¬ 
creet  question.  No,  Fred,  no;  I  am  wiser  than  that. 
For  want  of  a  Bail,  the  shoe  was  last— 44ir  want  of  a 
shoe,  the  horse  was  lost — for  wanlel'aiMfsc.  the  rider 
was  Iqpi,  and  aH  for  want — no,  Fred,  ho.  I  have  jaet 
introduced  a  new  mode  for  my  hair,  which  has  taken  ; 
and,  as  it  is  in  #ie  first  blush  of  tbe  new  fnshion,  1  am 
not  willing  that  a  single  curl  shonU  be  shaken  by  a 
.mistimed  arguaient,  though  it  shoHld  have  all  the 
weight  ot — lead.” 

“  As  ridiculous  as  evar!” 

“  I  flatter  myself  a  Httle  more  so — I  aia  improving. 
Remember  that  there  is  no  standing  still,  and  I  would 
not  willingly  setrograde.  Besides,  atasoidity,  or  ec¬ 
centricity,  whitdi  is  the  same  thing,  is  the  very  charm 
of  life,  which  (he  world  runs  aflar  asset  vshemently. 
People  can  choose  whether  they  will  obm  er  net  fw 
such  a  wise,  sterlmg,  profmmd.sorioaa,  fellow  as  yoe ; 
but  they  have  no  choiee,  they  ere  irresiMibl|  impelled 
to  follow  roy  fufly,  to  rash  after  m  thraiifh  hag.  ever 
briar,  till  the  igmmfttmu  has  led  them  he  hsmaeif 
knows  not  whiihsK.'' 

Well,  but  wise,  serioes  people,  sadi  aa  yea  an 
pleased  to  designate  yMr  peer  friend,  sometimes  follow 
these  will-o'-the  wisps  quite  as  fooliskly,  and  some 
times  more  fatally,  thM  they  who  with  a  light 
heart  have  also  a  light  pair  of  heels  to  escape  again.” 

“  Ah  .'—and  a  sigh — suspicious,  Fred  !” 

"  Was  there  ever  a  day  in  man's  life  when  a  sigh, 
perhaps  breathed  by  memory,  perhape  by  anticipation, 
might  not  emanate  from  tbe  heart  f 

“These  righs  are  serious  things.  Come,  I  see  I 
most  resume  my  medical  character.  A  sigh — that  is. 
a  lengthened  eipiration  of  the  breath,  followed  by  a 
lengthened  eipiration — rather  curioiM  that  a  sort  of 
difllculty  in  breathing  should  have  any  connexion  with 
the  delicate  binbarraaements  of  tbe  heart.” 

^  ’A'  lengthened  inspiration  ! — what  treason,  Frank, 
thus  to  vulgarise  the  sentiment  of  a  sigh.” 

“  Obi  tee  that  is,  tee  men,  know  the  value  of  a  sigh. 
I  wocfid  not  depreciate  it  for  the  world — but  then  it 
must  be  breathed  into  the  ears  of  a  lady.  Sight  are 
thrown  away  upon  men ;  mere  trash,  bombast,  non¬ 
sense,  folly.” 

“  Aad  mine  V 

“  It  was  forgetfblneas— or  you  mistook  me  for  your 
mtstrem.” 


“  It  was  not  forgetfulness,  it  was  remembrance.” 

“  Then  must  I  renew  roy  investigation.  Now,  look 
me  full  in  the  face — there— gravely — that  is  grave 
enoegk — almost  too  gravely.  Now,  saswer  all  my  in- 
lerrogatians.” 

“  Well,  i  am  nothing  loth." 

“  Are  you  in  disgrace  with  your  roistrem?” 

“  No.”  ^ 

“  A  re  you  in  favour  ?” 

"  No.” 

“  The  medium  T’ 

“  Yes." 

“That  is  bod.  You  had  better  have  had  a  quarrel. 

I  would  advise  you  to  make  it  into  a  qnarrol.  it  is 
much  easier  to  pass  from  slurm  lu  sunshine,  *  from  In¬ 
dus  to  the  Pole.'  than  from  indifferent  dullness  into 
grace  and  favour.  Make  a  quarrel  of  it,  Fred.” 

“  How  shall  I  menage  it  I” 

“What  a  question!  None  but  a  dolt  could  have 
asked  it.  Tell  her  that  her  lap-dog  is  an  ugly  bore.” 

“That  would  be  true." 

“  Then  you  must  not  utter  it.  Be  sure  that  in  your 
anger  you  never,  on  any  provocation,  speak  the  truth. 

Be  as  bitter  as  you  will. — Be  a  very  Brougham  in  sa¬ 
tire — a  very  Wellingion  in  ire  ;  cdl  yaur  aaiagonist  ^ 
every  vile  and  wretched  thing  on  earth,  only  taking 
care  to  exceed  or  overleap  the  truth,  and  ihere  need 
nut  exist  the  sligbiest  oksiacle  as  dm  renewal  of  the 
warmsst  friesaMiip.  Bat,  ok!  oace  alter  a  truth, 
sserisag  aad  mmsombie  araib,  aad  yarn  skall  find  that 
tbe  anger  it  generates  sball  be  as  imperishable  aa 
truth  MselC  It  is  oa  this  principle  tbat  men  who  vi- 
mprrate  toniajr  almke  baade  lo-marrow.  There  has 
bem  noibiag  but  dack.  and  dasseisr,  and  Ihe  broMn 
neie  of  war,  bat  not  an  arrow  shot ;  Ibe  sounds  die 
away  in  the  «».  and  laove  no  fcsieriiit  wound.” 

“  Then,  must  1  laove  tbe  lap^fog  aaassailed  f 

“  It  it  a  -doubtfal  point ;  she  might  mt  identify  the 
little  taseal  witb  beiself,  and  then  ibe  might  forgive: 
but,  again,  os  foe  liale  Cupid  k,  duiibdcst,  a  little 
love,  and  tbe  ealeeliea  of  her  oam  MKwt  seraphic  taste, 
to  viSify  Ihe  oae  augbt  he  te  impagn  tbe  other.  Upon 
foe  whole,  I  think  yon  hod  better  intimate  to  her  that 
she  eqninis  " 

"That  foe  aqainla!” 

“  Ay,  I  soppaee  at  laaol  that  that  ie  aot  veritable 
tmtk,  or  else,  oh!  for  a  lameotoa  yoor  taste!  Tbat 
iberofore,  the  laigbi  forgive.” 

“  Bat.  suppose  only  (or  a  monwnl  that  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  chooee  diegrace  than  foveur — baniebment  than 
presence.” 

“  That  is  diflicolt  to  suppose.” 

“  And  wherefore  V 

“  Because  Mr.  Frederick  Markham  professes  to  be 
a  man  of  principle  and  honour,  and  conststent  withal, 
and  he  is  here  on  the  point  of  marriage.  Tbe  lady  ie 
ready,  her  friends  are  willing,  setileroents  aia  mode 
out,  jewels  bought,  dresses  selected,  carriagsc  in  readi- 
nem,  and  the  whole  of  Ihe  lady's  five  hiindmd  dear 
friends  waiting  anxiously  to  congraialate  her  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  name  and  a  new  appendage  te  it. 

And  these  are  the  smallest  parts  of  the  preparntione  ; 
a  greater  is  that  the  bridegroom's  oW,  mgr,  and  sfsndg 
sclioolfellow  and  friend  has  had  some  esiremnly  ooi- 
entific  garments  cast  to  his  Adonis  mould,  and  haseab- 
raitied  to  be  whirled  a  hundred  and  so  many  mtlas,  m 
the  danger  of  bis  curls  and  the  fotalily  of  his  orovol, 
to  honour  Ihe  august  ceremony  with  his  presenoe^ 

And  are  not  these  reasons  enough  te  forbid  his  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  matriroonal  gea  couM  be  aoitvert^ 
into  a  nay,  and  that  loo,  throagh  Ihe  vesMtility  of  Ms 
capricious  friend  T  Why,  I  nil  you,  FNd,  tte  yoa 
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hav«  UMirpeil  my  character :  caprice  m  all  my  otva, 
aad  I  aball  nsent  the  robbery.” 

**  I  know  all  that  you  would  imply.— I  know  that 
tboM  changeful  feelings  are  poor,  pitiful,  dishonotira- 
bU!  It  is  only  to  your  ear  that  1  would  breathe  them, 
for  you  are  most  truly  my  steady  friend.  I  tell  you, 
Frank,  that  1  loathe  myaelT.  My  boasted  discemmenl 
is  no  better  worth  than  the  sight  of  the  blind,  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  idiot !  1,  who  prided  myself  on  my  soli¬ 
dity  of  character,  and  my  just  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  others — 1,  who  thought  that  man  could  not 
daceive,  nor  woman  delude  me,  have  not  only  entan¬ 
gled  myself,  but  committed  the  fatal  liilly  of  violating 
my  own  natural  rights  of  liberty,  of  selling  my  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  ixittage !” 

“Order!  order,  Fred!” 

“  Ay,  it's  fully,  too  rank.  But,  when  I  think  that  1 
am  ill  the  toils  of  a  heartless  coquette,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  rave  a  little  in  my  net.” 

“  Have,  by  all  means ;  you  had  better  let  the  lit  take 
its  course  till  it  sliall  have  spent  itself,  you  only  pro¬ 
tract  by  striving  to  suppress.” 

“  I  have  dune." 

“  Then  that  is  the  precise  point  at  which  1  wish  you 
to  begin.  Mow,  tell  me  how  you.  who  were  suortlio- 
dox  a  lover,  have  become  infected  with  this  heresy." 

“  I  will  tell  yon.  Simply  because,  when  1  had  ut¬ 
terly  committed  myself,  tlie  lady  look  no  further  poins 
to  support  her  llctitioua  character.  She,  w1k>  was  once 
soA  as  sighing  eve,  downcast,  modest,  diilidsnt,  now 
t(ieaks  with  the  loudest,  boldest  utturance.  The  eye 
that  a  month  ago  dared  nut  meet  mine,  now  actually 
Starrs  me  out  of  couiitenanre.” 

“  And  so  you  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  because  she 
shut  her  eyes,  and  you  have  now  fallen  out  of  love  be¬ 
cause  ahe  bas  opened  tliein  again  !” 

“Frank,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  on  thiesul^ct  1  can¬ 
not  bear  raillery.  I  lovetl  her,  at  least  I  thought  that 
I  loved  her,  because  her  beauty  attracted  me,  and  her 
apparent  loftnera  and  sensibility  ensnared  me.  I  can- 
not  tell  you  what  pains  1  was  atioeubdue  every  thing' 
like  rug^ness  in  asyself  in  ray  approuch  to  her.  and 
bow  1  strove  to  adapt  my  mind  to  the  imagined  imago 
ofher  purity — and  all  the  while  she  had  a  haekneyed 
heart  and  feelings,  from  whkih  the  btuah  ami  the 
bftghliMM  had  all  passed  away,  and  she  was  seosaiag 
me  for  the  very  sanctity  of  my  devetieu !” 

“  Very  pleasant.  Fred,  to  a  Quisotic  seniimentBlist 
like  ysasssif.  What  aicalloiit  fuels  you  men  of  sense 
make.'  1  suppoce  after  all  this  you  are  going  to  whistle  i 
her  eff” 

“  And  bo  as  much  rogue  as  fool !  I  theughl  you  had  | 
known  roe  belter,” 

“  And  so  you  sacrifioe  yourself,  all  that  you  are,  and 
all  that  you  might  have  been  to  a  coquelter’ 

“  No,  I  socrihce  myself  to  my  own  buawur.” 

“  For  the  sake  of  consiatency." 

“  For  the  sake  of  honourable  eonaisienay." 

“  But,  as  you  find  that  the  lady  you  propose  lo 
marry  is  not  the  same  lady  whom  you  proposed  to 
marry,  it  seems  lo  me  that  the  course  of  consistency  is 
lo  escape  from  her.  So  doing,  you  would  be  true  to 
your  own  tastes.” 

“  True  to  my  tastes,  but  false  lo  my  principles.” 

“  Se  then  you  are  raeolved  T’ 

“  As  man  can  be.” 

“  Well,  I  wish  you  joy.” 

Mr.  Francis  Lyttleion  Winchester  walked  to  the 
window,  lounged  out  of  it,  hummed  an  opera-^ne,  now 
and  then  glancing  towards  his  friend  with  extreme 
nonrkalanct. 

Much  hurt  and  irritated,  Markham  hastily  cromed 
the  apartment  to  escape  from  the  unkindnoas  of  his 
frieud.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  in  his  hand, 
when  Wiachaster  tumed  caraleasly  round  and  said, 

“  Hark  ye,  Fred.” 


“  WaU.” 

“  Is  Miss  Linley  leally  handsooset  Would  a  fUrtO' 
lion  with  bar  disgrace  a  man  of  taste  f’ 

Markham  indignantly  clapped  the  door. 

How  is  life  spent  1  let  us  see  -  it  divides  itself  >wm 
quarters  in  sleeping,  one  in  dressing,  and  one  in  eamng 
and  dri.uking.  Of  the  two  last  meulioned  occupations 
Letiiia  Linley  had  completed  the  one,  and  was  waiting 
to  commence  the  other. 

“  Pray,  Mr.  Markham,”  said  the  lady,  “  how  soon 
may  we  expect  to  be  honoured  with  the  company  of 
your  Iriend  1*' 

“lam  eaperting  him  momentarily.” 

“  It  would  be  a  great  pity  were  he  hurried  in  bis 
toilette.  I  think  be  has  not  been  arrived  more  than 
tliree  hours.” 

Markham  coloured  and  looked  mortified, 

“  He  is  nut  pwiicularly  aruious  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  cf  your  n«w  friends,”  added  Leiitia,  with 
an  air^uf  pique;  “but  pruTuundly  wiu  people,  like 
yourself  and  your  friend.  Mr.  Markham,  are,  of  couiae, 
far  exalted  above  a  vulgar  curiosity.” 

Another  nervous  twinge  pasMid  acruas  Markham’s 
lace.  “  Mr.  Lyttleion  Winobe-sier,”  tie  said,  “  is  in  no¬ 
thing  like  me.  1  should  cumplunant  him  little  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  resemblance.” 

“  Well,  1  am  pleased  to  find  that  a  gentleman's  toi¬ 
lette  involves  a  more  elaborate  operation  than  a  lady’s. 
The  picture  wants  mure  last  touches,  more  finish.  We 
would  not  for  the  world  see  Mr.  Lyttleion  Winchester 
lo  a  disadvantage,  because,  being  your  friend,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  him  the  very  quintessence  of  perfeclieo. 
So,  Murrisun,”  said  the  lady  to  a  servant  who  entered 
to  announce  dinner,  “let  Mr.  Lyttleion  Winchester  be- 
told  that  our  dinner  wails  his  presence,  but  that  I  par¬ 
ticularly  entreat  that  be  may  not  too  much  haaten  bia 
toilette  after  hie  fatigue  in  travelling.” 

.Markham  crimsouetl  at  the  muck-courtesy  of  this 
speech ;  his  friend  had  travelled  but  fifteen  niilai  that 
morniog. 

He  heard  the  reply  with  wonder.  “Mr.  Lytilelaa 
Winchester  thanked  Miss  Linley,  and  would  avail 
hunself  of  her  kindness  for  another  half  hour.” 

Miss  Linley  coloured  with  indignation:  her  malice 
was  retorted  on  herself  That  half  hour  was  made  vp 
of  the  longest  mmutes  ever  known  in  chronulqgy.  At 
its  close,  Ljrttletou  Winchester  lounged  into  the  reom. 
The  haughty  frown  with  which  Miss  Linl^  had  pea- 
pared  lo  annibilaie  him  fell  ionacuons:  be  lifled  hie 
glam  at  her.  met  the  anger  of  bw  eye  with  m  alight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  still  slighter  smile,  and 
dropped  behind,  as  the  lady,  aosuming  her  (itU  height 
of  stature,  gave  her  hand  le  Maikhoin  and  walked  oat 
of  the  room. 


It  was  excesoivaly  provoking,  but  it  was  apparent  lo 
all  Mns  Linley ‘s  dear  friends,  that  Mr.  Francis  Lyltlo- 
tun  Winchester  was  ire  and  adamant  to  all  her  chaniM. 

“  How  astonishing !”  said  the  dearest  of  her  dear 
friends ;  “  how  truly  astonishing!  It  is  the  first  tinw  I 
ever  knew  you,  my  dear  Leliua, /oil  t'a  soeisfjr.” 

Miss  Linley  woe  reaolved  that  ahe  would  net  fmiiH 
meUty  ;  and,  having  found  that  frowne  fell  as  futile  ae 
on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightning  ploys,  ahe  resolved 
■o  try  whether  sunshine  might  not  melt.  And  Mr. 
Francis  Littleton  Winchester,  the  most  superlative  ef 
bcaax,  the  asost  exquisite  of  feps,  sufiTered  himself  lo  be 
beguiled  into  a  conversation. 

“  Do  you  patronixe  the  fine  arts  T’  asked  the  lady. 

“  Yes,”  Winchester  replied,  “  I  sometiiues  pcastiee 
them  m3rself.” 

“  Indeed  !— in  bbat  mode  t” 

Winchester  looked  archly. 

“  Ah !  do  you  allow  youraelf ae  artfid  t  But  1  meant 
such  an  set  as  this.”  It  was  a  miniature. 

“  Yes,  I  like  portraits  of  the  distinguished.” 
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“  And  none  other  ?  Not  of  women  T’  and  Mim  Lin- 
ley  tried  to  amile  away  the  homenesa  of  the  queetion. 

“  I  have  portraita  of  roy  favourite  horaea.  They 
make  better  picturea  than  women.  There  ia  grace, 
aymmetry,  beauty.” 

“  Better  picturea  than  women  I  Ingrate !" 

“I  like  women  only  when  they  have  a  amile  on 
their  lipa,  and  1  abould  grow  tired  of  a  amile  that  aat 
aimpering  for  ever  theie.’ 

**  Then  you  love  the  aunahine  of  amilea  T’ 

“Yea,  when  they  beam  only  on  me ;  or,  to  apeak 
more  properly,  I  would  myaelf  be  the  aun,  and  the  dial 
■hould  answer  only  to  my  gase.  To  me  it  ahould  give 
an  instant  response  ;  to  every  other  ken  be  but  a  blank 
tablet  Now,  the  lips  of  a  portrait  must  smile  on  all 
who  looked  upon  it,  and  1  should  be  jealous  that  other 
eyee  should  share  with  me.” 

"  Then  you  would  not  tolerate  a  portrait  that  always 
smiled  f  ’ 

“  No,  because  it  would  smile  on  otben  as  well  os 
upon  me — as  ]rou  will  do  on  Markham,  as  he  ia  now 
passing" 


“  Well — hair  bad  jeyea  middling  ,  complciion  good, 
only  too  positive  ;  not  a  hue  but  seems  every  moment 
going  to  change,  although  we  know  it  cannot  change; 
attitude  too  firm,  too  unbending,  not  seeming  ready  to 
shrink  from  my  gaze,  but  hied  and  soldier-like ;  dress 
does  not  fit,  and  too  many  ornaments  over  the  whole.” 

**  Shall  I  bear  this !”  eiclaimed  Miss  Linley. 

"Just  as  you  please  ;  but,  if  you  are  so  gctod  as  to 
bear  this,  you  will  bear  a  little  more.  The  lips — 1 
would  say  they  were  pretty,  if  they  smiled  upon 
me.” 

The  living  lips,  "  celestial  rosy  red,”  expanded  as  he 
spoke. 

Shall  /  bear  this!  internally  exclaimed  Markham, 
as,  indignantly  excited,  he  |«ssed  on. 

“  But,  Markham — ”  Markham  would  not  hear :  he 
w  as  gone. 

“  Markham,”  repeated  Winchester,  “  w  hat  an  exer¬ 
tion  it  requires  to  pronounce  that  name  !  1  shall  advtse 
him  to  get  an  act  of  parliament  to  change  it,  for  I  am 
sure  it  must  have  a  most  rugged  and  oflensive  souttd 
in  polite  ears.  What  woman  of  taste  could  endure  to 


The  lady  turned  away  her  smile,  and  a  frown  ga- .  ba  designated  by  such  a  title,  Mittres*  Markham  !  No 
thered  on  her  brow  ainl  let  its  shadow  fiill  on  Mark-  human  being  could  ever  imagine  beauty  and  elegance 


ham,  as  he  passed  seriously  and  melancholy  o«. 

"  Do  you  let  him  pass!"  said  Winchealer,  "  without 
a  word,  without  a  look,  or  at  least  such  a  one  as  ha 
had  been  more  at  peace  without  V 


under  such  an  epithet,  Miitrtu  Markham — lah !  what 
a  sound !’ 

Winchester  took  his  elegantly  wrought  card-case 
from  his  pocket,  and,  drawing  out  two  of  its  highly  sa- 


"  Let  him  pass  as  he  will,  as  he  may,”  said  Letitia,  ^  titled  and  elaborately  ornamented  cards,  wrote  on  the 


disdainfully. 


!  bark  of  one.  Mistress  Markham.  On  the  face  of  the 


Markham  P’  instantly  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  Miss  '  other  was  inscribed  his  owti  grandiloquent  patronymic, 
linley  is  anxious  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice.”  I  Mr.  Francis  Lyttleton  Winchester;  to  the  prefix  of 

Miss  Linley  cast  an  angry,  a  natural,  frown  upon  '  which  he  added  the  sofi  ser|ieniining  letter  s. 
him,  which  had  no  other  efi^t  than  to  force  him  into  He  laid  them  before  Miss  Linley.  "  Which,  think 
a  gaiety  which  displayed  to  admiratioo  the  whitest  of  I  yon,  is  the  prettiest  f” 
white  teeth.  “  Nay,”  he  said,"  if  you  frown,  I  fly.  I 
Women  are  only  tolerable  while  th^  are  good-tem¬ 
pered.  Markham,  Miss  Linley  wrislied  to  show  you  a 
pretty  picture— pretty,  because  like  heraelf.” 

"  1  scarcely  know  whether  you  mean  to  be  compli- ' 
aaentary  or  censorious.” 

"  Either  would  be  loo  much  trouble.” 

There  was  a  contest  in  the  mind  of  the  lady,  but  it 
ended  in  a  laugh.  "  Yon  are  so  mirthful  T  I 

Had  I  uttered  one  tithe  of  that  impertinence,  would  ' 
it  have  been  mirth  in  roe  T  asked  Markham  of  himself. 

He  plajrs  the  fool  well— and  cui  this  exquisite  folly 
please  her  shallow  mind  t 

"Than  you  will  not  criticise  my  portrait  P’  asked 
Mim  Linley,  as  she  smiled  upon  Winchester,  and 
turned  her  bock  on  Markham. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  it  will  oblige  you.” 

"  1  lung  to  hear  its  faults.” 

"  To  begin  with  the  eyes ;  they  are  fine,  but  they 


Miss  Linley  bad  tha  grace  to  blush  as  she  restored 
to  him  his  own  designation,  and,  taking  the  card  which 
seemed  the  representative  of  her  own  slighted  swain, 
lore  it  into  atoms. 

Markham  was  impatiently  pacing  backwrard  and 
forward  in  his  apartment,  with  a  lowering  brow  and 
perturbed  aspect,  as  Winchester  entered. 

W  inchaster  passed  his  liands  through  his  hair,  and 
'  adjusted  his  cravat  at  the  glass. 

Markham  stood  frowning  by.  "  When  you  have  an- 
.  tirely  finished  your  arrangements,  I  should  be  glad  to 
<  be  allowed  to  inquire  the  motive  of  your  present  con- 
I  duct — if  any  motive  you  have  beyond  the  indulgenae 
of  a  heartless  levity.” 

I  "  Have  you  any  other  question  to  ask  I — because  it 
will  be  leas  trouMe  to  answer  all  your  interrogations 
t  at  once.” 

It  is  folly  to  ask  quastiona  when  we  know  that  re¬ 


want  softness— let  me  look  into  those  of  the  original,  plies  cannot  be  given.  1  have  only  to  express  my  re- 
and  try  to  find  in  their  orbiu  the  sensibility  which  I  gret  that  you  should  have  taken  the  trouble  ol  this 
should  liave  beamed  upon  me  here.  Ah,  false  painter,  journey,  just  to  prove  to  me  ihat  there  are  male  co- 
thare  sleeps  beneath  those  shadowing  curtains  a  light '  queties  as  well  as  female.” 


that  might  have  blinded  your  own  dim  vision,  had  you  ■ 
but  had  the  power  of  kindling  it  to  flame  V  | 

Markham  listened  in  astonishment.  { 

"The  hair — whose  taste  was  thatP* 

"  Mine,”  said  Markham.  "  A  month  ago,  Mias  Lin- 1 
ley  allowed  me  a  voice— as  sh^mw  does  you.  It  is  , 
after  a  pure  model  of  the  antique.”  | 

"  And  might  do  for  an  antiquary,  but  not  for  Mias  I 
Linley.  Bad,  bad,  very  bad !  There  wants  a  revola- 1 
tkm  in  women's  heads.”  | 

"The  inside  or  the  outP’  quietly  asked  Markham,  j 
"Both,  equally.  The  outside  ia  bad  taste,  the  in-; 
side  bad  understanding.” 

"  You  are  too  complimentary,”  said  Miss  Linley, 
piqued. 

"  Now  do  be  offended,  and  do  not  be  the  ezceptkm.” 
"  I  will,  to  disappoint  yau ;  so  proceed  with  your 
critique." 


Any  thing  further  P' 

“  Nothing  but  that  jrou  are  — .” 

"Stay,  Fred,  stay,  else  you  may  say  something 
which  I  ought  not  to  forgive.  Well,  1  am  raeolved 
that  I  never  will  have  another  sensible  friend;  they 
are  all  such  impervious-headed  fools.  Why,  you  are 
more  eosily  deceived  than  a  woman  !  Cannot  even  see 
with  your  eyes  open  !” 

"  I  see  only  that  you  are  encouraging  the  evil  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  woman  who  is  doomed  to  be  my  wife,  and 
exposing  her  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.” 

"  I  am  only  playing  at  coquetry  with  an  adept  in 
the  game.” 

"  And  confirming  my  wife  in  its  practice  even  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes !” 

"  No,  Fred,  she  will  never  be  ]roar  wife.  She  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  sending  by  me  her  dismissal  of 
your  honourable  self.” 


A  (trange  mixture  of  feeling*  overapread  the  coun-  **  I  tell  you  what,  Fred,  you  will  drive  me  out  of 
tenanre  of  Markham,  a*  he  received  Miie  Litiley'a  bil*  all  patience  with  your  sickly  sensibility.  Are  you  not 


let.  Was  It  possible  that  so  serious  a  circumstance 
could  have  been  settled  between  hi*  mistress  and  his 
friend  with  such  an  unseemly  levity  t  But  it  was  even 
so. — Miss  Linley  had  thought  further  on  their  engage¬ 
ment,  and,  being  convinced  that  it  would  not  promote 
their  miitiml  happiness,  she  a|iologised,  as  she  would 
have  done  for  not  attending  a  parly,  for  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  her  engagement. 

**  I*  it  possible r*  exclaimed  Markham  i  “and  how, 
Frank,  did  you  obtain  thiaf’ 

“  Oh !  you  think  too  seriotMly  of  these  things,”  re¬ 
plied  his  friend :  “  matrimony  ia  not  of  half  the  im¬ 
portance  that  you  imagine.  A  mere  nothing,  uelieve 
me.” 

“  You  fill  me  with  wonder  at  your  easy  and  rapid 
influence;  and  with  amasement  ^w  yon  could  obtain 
it  over  her  imperious  mind.” 

“  Oh,  on  principle.  I  do  every  thing  on  principle. 
Always  lake  it  as  a  rule,  Fred,  that,  irArre  you  Jind  a 
tyrant,  you  have  there  the  true  maleriaU  far  a  time. 
This  has  been  the  principle  of  my  conduct  toward* 
Mia*  Linley.  I  found  in  yon  a  slave,  in  her  a  tyrant : 
it  was  easy  to  assume  the  one.  and  in  reduce  her  to 
the  other.  Receive  this  as  a  maxim,  mv  dear  fellow, 
and  it  will  be  useful  to  you  ihm'igh  life;  I  always  act 
upon  it.” 

“  But  this  letter'  how  was  it  nhlainetl  T' 

'*  Oh.  without  trouble.  Yini  know  I  hate  trouble. 

I  would  not  ait  by  Letiiia's  aide  at  dinner,  because 
she  was  engaged  to  you  ” 

“  Is  it  possible  T* 

“  Very  possible :  an  she  was  piqued,  and  told  me 
that  she  was  still  a  free  agent,  and  would  never  be  a 
slave  to  aay  man.  I  laughed,  sang,  and  replied  that  I 
never  paid  any  attention  to  married  women,  because 
they  were  all  patttet,  gone  by,  and  that  I  was  going 
to  find  out  whether  the  lit:le  girl  with  blue  eyes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table  was  worth  any  words.  She 
rolled  her  black  eyes  spitefully  at  me,  and  told  me 
that  she  would  prove  that  she  was  free,  and,  taking  a 
pencil  and  the  envelope  of  a  letter,  which  was  in  her 
reticule,  she  hastily  scribbled  your  dismissal,  which 
she  gave  me  with  one  hand,  ns  I  took  the  other  and 
led  her  to  the  dinner-table.” 

“  And  into  this  woman's  hands  I  was  committing 
the  happinem  of  my  life 

“  One  of  the  wise  things  that  sensible  men  some¬ 
times  da” 

Markham  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands  and 
his  elbewa  leaning  on  the  table.  What  a  strange 


content  with  your  own  escape,  but  you  must  now  in¬ 
volve  mer’ 

“  Your  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  It  will 
be  said  that  you  excited  expectations  in  Miss  Linley 
merely  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  that  the  moment 
that  purpose  was  accomplished  you  fled.  It  ia  just 
the  point  on  which  a  brother  would  send  you  a  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

“  Has  she  a  brother  T’ 

“  No.” 

“  Well,  then,  since  you  cannot  misconstrue  my  mo¬ 
tive,  I  will  stay  long  enough  to  prove  to  all  Miss  Lln- 
ley’s  dear  friends,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
1  am  in  disgrace,  and  that  she  is  not  daserted,  and  I 
think  I  am  very  generous  in  humouring  you  so  far. 
Let  me  see ;  how  long  will  suffice  for  that  t  Till  to¬ 
morrow  rooming ;  yss,  I  think  1  can  contrive  to  get 
into  pretty  deep  discredit  before  to-morrow  noon  ;  so 
I  shall  oHer  the  chaise  at  twelve.  We  will  go  a 
stage  or  two,  and  dine  on  the  road.” 

s  a  s  *  a 

The  two  gentlemrn  went  to  the  ladies  and  green  tea. 
Mias  l,inley  seemeii  tn  think'  that  she  had  a  claim 
of  rmtitiids  on  Wiiichesier.tuhich  he  was  bound  to 
I  pay.  It  was  with  astonishmenl  that  she  saw  him 
I  throw  himself  into  the  scat  in<sU  distant  from  her. 
j  Miss  Linley  heckoned.  but  Winchester  wss  blind; 

I  she  s;ioke,  but  he  was  deaf. 

I  At  length  she  sent  a  child,  a  liiile  pet  cousin,  to 
:  summon  him  to  her  side. 

I  “  My  liHle  love,”  aaiil  Winchester,  “  I  am  going  to 
'  sleep,  ami  I  promise  that  I  will  dream  of  you.” 

I  *nie  little  love  carr  ed  back  the  answer,  and  in  a 
I  moment  mure  Miss  Linley  tripped  across  the  room. 

“  Since  )ou  will  not  come  to  me,  I  moat  cotne  to 
i  you;”  and  slie  took  the  lower  end  of  Winchsatar's 
couch. 

Has  my  principle  no  limits!  thought  Winchester. 

“  But  you  are  melancholy  T  said  the  lady. 

“  Na  only  dull.  Is  not  dullness  the  greatest  insult 
ihat  can  bo  offered  to  our  friends  I” 

I  “  Dull!  and  in  my  presence.”’ 

“  Pardon  roe.  I  had  forgotten  it” 

"Forgotten!”  Miss  Linley  looked  imiignaat. 

“  Pray  forgive  me,  but  the  fact  is  that  1  am  hungry 
I  for  sleep.” 

I  “  I  will  leave  you  to  indulge  the  inclinatimi.”  Mias 
I  Linley  rose  angrily. 

I  “Thank  you.  You  are  very  gaml.”  And  Win- 
!  cheater  occupied  her  vacated  seal  with  his  own  out- 


mixture  of  feelings  swelled  his  heart !  Among  those 
feelings,  mortified  self-love  took  the  plhce  of  wounded 
affection.  'This,  then,  was  the  end  of  all  his  sanguine 
dreams. 

Winchester  gave  him  ten  minutes'  time  for  self- 
reoollection.  At  its  close  he  mid.  “Well.  Fred,  at 
what  time  shall  I  order  our  chaise  T* 

“  Now !  this  moment !  when  3100  will  T’ 

“  It  is  late  to-night,  and  I  shwid  not  like  ns  to  go 
off  like  disappointed  men.  Let  us  breakfast  here  to¬ 
morrow,  be  as  gay  as  May,  and  then  show  them  a 
light  pair  of  heels.” 

Markham  hesitated.  “  Shall  I  tell  you  freely  what 
has  been  passing  in  my  mind  T’ 

“  At  once.” 

“  It  is  this — Ihat  in  freeing  me  you  have  entangled 
yourself." 

Winchester  burst  into  intemperate  laughter;  but  he 
could  not  laugh  away  the  impremion  from  Markham’s 
mind. 

“  What  prepoaterous  folly  this  is  of  yours !  Bound 
to  the  wind !  tied  to  the  air !” 

“  No  matter  to  what ;  we  should  be  true  to  our¬ 
selves.” 


'  stretched  limbs,  and  arranged  his  person  in  the  most 
I  elegant  attitude  for  slumber. 

I  How  Sir  Charles  Grandison  would  have  been 
shocked ! 

The  Lady  flounced  away.  The  gentleman  did  net 
sleep,  but  he  thought.  Surely  I  must  have  reached 
the  boundary  line  of  her  patience ;  will  it  be  poosible 
for  her  to  forgive  as  far  as  this  ?  Is  she  so  fitted  for  a 
slave  that  I  cannot  find  the  point  of  impertinence 
which  might  make  her  assert  her  freedom  T  But  the 
greater  the  tyrant  the  greater  the  slave. 

Half  an  hour  aflerwards  Mias  Linley  passed  him. 
She  held  out  her  hand  and  said,  “  Come,  I  will  be  the 
fiiat  to  forgive.” 

“  1  did  not  know,”  said  Winchester,  “  that  I  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  offend  you.” 

“  You  did  not,”  she  answered. 

"  Then  why  talk  of  forgiveness  P 

“  Forgive  the.”  she  said,  “  for  the  inadvertent  word. 
We  are  making  up  a  quadrille.” 

Winchester  would  not  understand  the  innenda 

“  You  must  like  dancing,”  she  said,  “  it  mnat  so 
well  accord  with  your  cheerful  temper.  For  myself, 
it  is  any  passkm.” 


EVERY  BODY’S  ALBUM. 


**  It  is  too  boisteroiM  an  aimiaeiBmt  for  me,”  he  re- 
liM.  “  and  only  fit  for  milk-maida  and  May  queena.”  I 

A^in  the  colour  flushed  Mias  Linley's  cheek,  and 
she  moved  on,  but  in  another  moment  looked  back  and 
said,  “  Then  yeu  will  aot  be  a  volunteer  t" 

“  No,  nor  impressed,”  was  the  reply,  and  Miss  Lin- 
ley  passed  on  in  renewed  spleen. 

“  Now,  will  sbe'dance  with  the  first  fiellnw  that 
asks  he^,  thought  Winchester.  He  was  mistaken— 
Mias  Linley  did  not  dance  at  all. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  morning  and  the  breakfast  hour,  the  most 
pleasant  in  the  tweaty-lbur,  befiwe  the  day  is  old 
enough  to  bring  us  oflenca  and  fittigue. 

Who  could  display  ill-teosper  at  a  broaklast-table  f 
Not  Mias  Linley,  but  Wincbseler. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  was  enough ;  bat 
Winehestor  aeon  Ibund  occaeion  to  put  the  sentiment 
into  words. 

A  lady  present  complimented  Miss  Linley  on  tbs 
becoming  tint  of  her  apparel,  the  colour  of  the  n«e. 

**  Do  you  know,”  she  said  smilingly,  “  tliat  1  uever 
value  coraplimenis  fn>m  my  own  sex.” 

“  I  never  pay  compliments.”  said  Winehe^irr.  “  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  far  too  much  trouble;  and  in  the 
tecend,  they  are  received  but  as  debts  paid  on  com- 
pulsioii.  1  would  as  sism  see  a  bailitf  at.  a  licauty; 
they  are  both  equally  duns.” 

Miss  Linley’s  dear  friend  laughed,  and  said,  with  a 
great  elfiirt  to  look  good-tempered,  **  That  is  Ixnh  a 
rough  eompliment  and  a  smtsiih  one,  but  it  is  all  Miss 
Linley’s:  she  is  the  only  beauty  liere.” 

**  It  seems  that  we  are  playing  at  the  game.”  ob¬ 
served  Markham.  “  The  second  pair  of  complimenu 
ia  almost  as  good  as  the  first.” 

**  And  neiiher  of  theta  are  mine,”  said  Mias  Linley ; 

**  they  were  appropriated  to  beauty,  nut  to  me.” 

It  may  be  seen  that  Miss  Linlsy  had  grown  humble 
as  W'inchester  increased  in  arrogance;  the  natural 
conaequence  of  his  principle. 

“  But,  pink  is  such  a  sweet  colour,”  said  the  dear 
friend. 

"  It  is  too  gaudy,”  said  Winchester ;  “  it  tiree  the 
eye,  and  fatigues  the  imeg ination.” 

“  But  it  harmonizee  to  sweetly  with  &ir  delicate 
complex  »•)»—” 

**  I  do  not  like  fair  delicate  compieiions,  they  are 
tiresome.” 

“  And  ie  a  lovely  contrael  to  blue  eyes.” 

“I  never  look  at  blue  eyes,”replied  Winchceter. 

**  You  must  be  blind  youreelC”  added  the  lady  with 
another  good-teaipered  laugh,  “or  you  would  have 
eecn  that  Miss  Linley  has  not  only  a  blooming  dram, 
but  a  complexiun  of  the  lily,  and  violat  eyea.” 

*I  beg  her  pardon,”  said  Wfnekester;  “she  must 
forgive  me,  for  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Beaidea, 
■  man  cannot  help  his  tmiea.” 

Mim  Linley  rose  and  left  the  table  with  an  air  of 
inevpeemible  mortification. 

“  Toe  bad !”  cried  Markham,  “  loo  crnal !  to  fiud 
friuit  not  only  with  her  dress,  but  with  her  per- 
ton !” 

“  I  think  I  may  order  the  ehatso  a  couple  of  hours 
earlier.  Halfuseasures  are  of  no  use.  You  know  I 
da  every  thing  on  pn'ncipfe.” 

The  next  glimpse  which  the  friends  had  of  the  lady 
was  canelmive :  she  had  changed  her  dress. 

Markham  was  greatly  irritated.  “  la  it  for  such  a 

woman  at  this - ha  aactaimed,  “  and  this  atave  af 

yours  was  my  tyrant 

Wmeheasar  was  imrolanlarily  flattered.-  “  Peaitive- 
ly,  Markham,  1  am  in  danger.  There  is  no  reeiating 
such  ennds  ssensicn.  I  could  And  in  my  bean  to 
maiie  a  flwl  of  myself,  afier  aU.” 

*  At  what  lime  shnH  I  order  the  chaise  V’  naked 
Markham,  a  little  point^ly. 


“  It  must  be  evening  now,”  Winchester  replied. 
“  I  thought  that  I  had  resebad  the  boundary-line  of 
Mim  Linley’s  capacity  to  submit,  but  I  find  myself 
mistaken.  My  principle  has  proved  so  trua  that  I 
must  now  take  up  the  contrary  position.  1  know  tlmt 
it  cannot  fail  roe,  so  1  go  to  put  it  to  the  proof.” 

On  the  same  principle,  though  reversed,  Wincheeter 
acted,  lie  became  himself  the  slave,  that  Mim  Lin- 
ley  might  again  resume  the  tyrant. 

The  lady  was  fairly  intoxicated  with  her  Uiitinph. 
She  believed  that  she  bad  conquered. 

As  to  Winchester,  he  had  amamed  a  for  more  dif¬ 
ficult  part  than  that  which  be  bad  abandoned.  There 
was  a  natural  impertinence  about  him,  which  he 
fimnd  it  liificull  to  restrain,  but  he  sueceeded. 

The  Coquette  was  again  the  tyrant.  She  smiled 
and  frowned  ;  pouted  and  fretted  ;  was  silent  ot  lequa- 
cious,  to  the  full  measure  of  her  heart’s  content ;  mtd 
Winchester  followed  her  about  like  a  lamb  in  a  eilken 
string.  , 

Even  Markliam  was  deceived.  “  I  shall  go  with¬ 
out  you,  W’inchester;  I  do  not  envy  you  your  {wailion, 
but  1  cannot  bear  to  slay  and  sec  it” 

“  I  told  you.”  was  the  reply,  “  that  you  might  older 
the  chaise  at  eight” 

It  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  the  hour.  Winchester 
was  lounging  at  Mum  Linley’s  side ;  Iw  looked  at  his 
watch. 

“  Why  r’  she  asked,  “  are  you  making  an  ariihaMtic 
of  minutes  T’ 

“  No;  1  was  thinking  of  the  Idas  of  March.” 

“  Have  they  come  T’ 

“  Come,  but  not  goac.” 

“  I  do  not  andersiand  you.” 

“  No,  nor  I  you.” 

“  What  is  ibera  doubtful  t" 

“  You  have  spent  five  mioutas  without  spoakiag  to 
me.” 

“  la  that  unpardonabla  f’ 

“  Wholly,  uiilem  you  tall  me  that  you  spent  ihani 
in  thinking  of  me.” 

“  I  was  thinking  only  of  my  fluwais.” 

Winchester  took  an  exdlic  bouquet  from  her  hand, 
and  tore  the  beautiful  flowers  into  alom^ 

“  Barbarian !”  exclaimed  the  lady,  half  angry,  half 
flattered. 

“  You  have  heaped  up  iinkimlnsm  upon  me  within 
the  last  hour.” 

“lam  not  bound  to  be  always  smiling.  Btsidee. 
remember  that  you  told  me  you  should  grow  tuad  of 
a  perpetual  smile” 

“  Well,  1  acknowledge  that  there  is  kindnem  in  se- 
membering  my  sentiraenia  and  acting  upon  ibam.  So 
you  frowned  to  please  me  ;  it  was  a  ilelicale  sompii- 
ment.” 

“  No;  if  I  frowned  at  all;  it  would  be  to  please  my- 
self.” 

j  “  And  my  feelings  f” 

“  Are  in  your  own  keeping.” 

“  Are  they  not  beyood  itT’  and  YV'inehesler  triad  to 
look  tenderly. 

“  At  all  events,  that  is  yonr  aflair,  net  mine.” 

**  1  said  you  ware  unkind.” 

“  You  are  diiTicult  to  please.  Neither  words  nor 
silence  give  yon  wbiifoclion.” 

“  The  silence  should  ba  filled  with  kind  thonghls ; 
the  words  with  kind  meanings.” 

“  Certawly ;  but,  why  lor  you  f 
“  You  promised  me  not  to  speak  to  Markham  to¬ 
night” 

“  Vnlem  I  were  tired  af  jmu.” 

“  Would  you  kill  me  with  such  a  suppoailioor’ 

“  I  should  like  to  sea  whether  the  cartainiy  wmtld 

kill  you.” 

“  But,  your  promise  f 
“  Was  conditional.” 


L 


“  And  the  condition  f’ 

“  Null  and  void."  The  Soquette  could  not  mint 
the  opportunity  of  exercning  her  power. 

**  I  am  aerious  !” 

“  So  am  I,  and,  to  prove  it—”  Mim  Linley  beckoned 
to  Markham. 

“  If  you  apeak  to  him,  I  leave  you.” 

“  Do  you  threaten  me  V 

“  No,  but  myaelf— and  for  ever  I" 

“  Well,  good  bye,” 

Markham  approached.  Miaa  Linley  amiled  aweetly 
upon  him,  auch  a  amile  ai  once  brought  him  to  her 
Cmu 

“  Mr.  Markham,”  aaid  the  lady,  “  I  cannot  endure 
to  aee  you  looking  ao  painfully  grave,  eapecially,”  and 
ahe  looked  modeatly  down,  **  while  I  reproach  myaelf 
with  being  the  unworthy  cause.  Thia  ia  a  more  com- 
modiaua  seat  than  the  one  whieh  you  have  quitted : 
will  you  not  take  it  T' 

Markham'a  face  waa  an  index  of  wounded  feeling. 

Madam,”  he  aaid,  **  it  is  better  that  1  ahould  leave 


I  your  preaence  altogether,  fer,  I  confem  that  in  it  I 
I  I'annot  either  look  or  feel  otherwise  than  pained  and 
sorrewful.  I  forgive  you,”  he  added,  in  real  emolion, 
“  I  forgive  you  the  agony  of  rf|>irit  which  what  has 
been  play  to  you  has  caused  me,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  feelings  of  an  honest  moo  may  never  again  be 
within  your  power.” 

**  And  good  bye,”  Winchester' added,  “  good  bye, 
and,  as  I  threatened  you,  fur  ever.  I  say  nothing  of 
my  feelings:  fur,  if  there  can  be  sympathy  where  there 
are  no  feelings.  I  roust  sympathize  with  you.  for  I  have 
none.  As  to  affairs  of  the  heart,  they  are  all  milk  and 
water,  and  fit  only  for  boardii^-school  miaaes.  You 
will  not  regret  roe,  because  1  am  only  the  shadow. 
Markham  was  the  substance.  Adieu !  adieu !” 

Markham  bowed  profoundly,  and  walked  scrrow- 
fullyaway:  Winchester  retired  backward,  with  an 
impertinent  reverence,  as  from  the  presence  of  majesty. 

Miss  Linley  sank  on  her  sofa  almeet  annihilated. 
Who  can  tell  what  an  echo  her  heart  gave  back  te  the 
sound  of  their  chariot- wheels ! 


THE  POST  BOY. 

“  Once  a  boy,  always  a  boy !  aad  if  1  diKi’t  put  'em  aloog,  ry,  I  don’t  know  my  cnstomer.  They 
can  go,  and  shall  go,  oe  i  will  know  the  reason  why;  1  always  takes  care  of  master's  cattle  when 
my  own  interest  is  not  c  moaraed.  *  Double  pay  gives  double  sfieed.’  If  1  a'n’t  got  a  teat  in  Con¬ 
gress,  I  have  got  a  good  re'll  in  lay  saddle;  and,  like  the  tUtm^  members  in  another  place.  I’ll 
make  the  most  of  my  privilege.” — *•  Half  an  eagle,  J«»e.  if  yon  do  the  fifleeu  miles  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter !” — “  If  I  don’t,  master,  it’s  not  in  'em ;  only  let  ’em  get  warm,  and  I’ll  show  you  what 
the  olds  uns  can  do.” 


Wall,  Joa !  at  last  a  job  you’ve  got. 

Though  lately  they’ve  been  rather  scanty  ; 
You  are  the  lad  to  mahe  ’em  trot. 

Whan  mouatad  on  your  Rosinante. 


For  sneh  a  precious  hit  of  stuff. 

And  one  wlmt  knows  the  road  like  jrou. 


The  sura  you  get  ar’n’l  half  enough — 
Such  pay  a  mile  will  never  do. 


If  these  ar’nt  crtwl  times.  I’m  bkmed! 

Our  msils  may  scon  givenp  the  gbam,  heye ; 
For  thorn  steeaB-coechee  on  the  road,  * 

Have  play’d  the  dickena  with  the  poathejib 


Talking  of  broiling  sleak?— when  1  was  m 
Egypt  we  u«ed  to  broil  our  beef-steaks  on  the 
rocki — no  occasion  for  fire— ibcrmomeler  at  *200 

_ hot  as  Etna!  1  hare  seen  four  tbousanil  men 

at  a  time,  cooking  for  the  w  bole  army  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  thousai  d  poiiods  of  steaks  at  a 
time,  all  busing  and  frjiiig  at  a  time— just  about 
noon,  of  course,  you  know— oot  a  spark  of  fire  I 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  who  bad  l>een  brought  upas 
glau-blowers  at  Leith,  swore  ilioy  never  saw 
such  heat.  1  used  to  go  to  leew  ard  of  them  for  a 
whiff,  and  think  of  old  England:  Ab  !  that  s  tlio 
country,  after  all,  where  a  man  n.ay  think  and 
say  wbat  he  pleases. 

But  that  sort  of  work  did  not  last  long,  as  yon 
may  suppose;  their  eyes  were  all  fried  out  in 
three  or  four  weeks ! 

1  had  been  ill  in  my  bed,  for  I  was  attached  to 
the  73d  regiment,  seventeen  hundred  strong.  I 
had  a  party  of  seamen  with  me;  but  the  ophthal¬ 
mia  made  such  ravages,  that  the  whole  regiment, 
colonel  and  all,  went  stone-blind — all,  except  one 
corporal  You  may  stare,  gentlemen,  but  it's 
very  true.  Well,  this  corporal  bad  a  precious 
time  of  it ;  be  was  obliged  lo  lead  out  the  whole 
regiment  to  watei^be  led  the  way,  and  two  or 
thm  took  hold  of  the  skirls  of  his  jacket  on  each 
side  ;  the  skirts  of  these  were  seized  again  by  as 
many  mors ;  and  double  the  number  to  the  last, 
and  so  all  held  on  by  one  another,  till  tiiey 
all  bad  a  drink  at  the  well;  and.  as  the  devil 
would  have  it,  there  was  but  one  well  among  us 
all — so  this  corporal  used  to  water  the  regiment 
just  as  a  groom  waters  his  hon-e  ,  and  all  spread¬ 
ing  out,  you  know,  just  like  the  tail  of  a  pea¬ 
cock. 

**  Of  which  the  corporal  was  the  rump,"  in¬ 
terrupted  the  doctor. 

Tte  captain  looked  grave.  “  You  found  it 
warm  in  tiie  counti^  t"  inquired  the  surgeon. 

**  Warm !"  exclaimed  the  captain ;  “  I'll  tell 
yon  what,  doctor,  when  you  go  where  vor  have 
sent  many  a  patient,  and  wMre,  for  that  very 
reaeen.yeu  certainly  will  go,  1  only  hope,  for 


your  ‘ake.  and  for  that  of  your  profession  in 
general,  that  you  will  not  fiiKl  it  quite  so  hot  as 
we  found  it  in  Egypt.  What  do  you  think  of 
nineteen  of  my  inen  being  killed  by  the  concen¬ 
trated  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  barrels  of  the 
sentinel-s'  b'ighi  muskets  and  setting  fire  to  the 
powder.’  I  commanded  a  mortar  battery  at 
Acre,  and  I  d:d  the  Eiench  infernal  mischief 
w  itli  the  shells.  I  used  to  pitch  in  among  them 
when  they  had  sat  down  to  dinner ;  but  how  do 
you  think  the  I'Crnndrels  weathered  on  me  at 
last  ?  Egad!  they  i  rained  a  parcel  of  poodle-doga 
lo  watch  the  si, ells  wLou  they  fell,  and  (hen  to 
run  and  pull  the  fusees  out  with  their  teeth!  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  villains  ?  By  this  meant 
they  saved  hundreds  of  men.  and  only  lost  half  a 
dozen  dogs — tact,  by  Jupiter!  only  ask  Sir 
Sidney  bmilh,  he’ll  tell  you  the  same,  and  a  pre¬ 
cious  light  more." 

‘*  If  yoiidouht  me,  only  a«k  Sir  Sydney  Smith; 
he'll  talk  to  ifu  about  Acre,  for  thirty-six  hours 
ona  stretch  without  taking  breath;  bis  cockswain 
at  last  got  to  tired  of  it,  that  he  nick-named  him 
“  Long  Acre." 

•  •  •  •  • 

“Capital  salmon  this,"  said  the  captain; 
“  where  di'cs  billet  get  it  from.’  By  the  bye, 
talking  of  that,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pickled 
salmon  iu  Scotland 

We  all  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Oh,  Von  don't  take.  Zounds !  1  don't  mean 
dead  pickled  salmon  ,  I  nican  live  pickled  sal¬ 
mon,  sw  immiiig  about  in  tanks,  at  merry  at  grigs 
and  as  hungry  <  t  rats." 

W  e  all  expressed  our  astonishment  at  this, 
and  declared  we  never  heard  of  it  before.  “  1 
thought  not,*' said  he,  “  for  it  is  only  lately  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  a  particular 

friend  of  ir  ine.  Dr.  Mac - .  I  cannot  juat  now 

remember  his  jaw. breaking  Scotch  name;  be 
waa  a  great  chemist  snd  geologist,  and  all  that 
•ort  o(  thing — a  clever  lellow.  I  can  tell  you, 
though  yon  may  laugh.  W  ell,  this  fellow,  sir, 
took  Nature  by  the  heels  and  capsized  her,  as 
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w*  say.  I  have  a  atroof;  idea  that  he  had  sold  hirr.- 
sclf  to  the  deviL  Well,  what  does  he  do,  but  he 
catches  salmon  and  puts  them  into  tank*,  and 
every  day  added  more  and  more  salt,  (ill  the 
water  was  at  thick  as  gruel,  and  the  fish  could 
baldly  wag  their  tails  in  it.  Then  he  threw  in 
whole  pepper-corns,  half-a-dozen  pounds  at  a 
time,  till  there  was  enough.  Then  be  began 
to  dilute  with  vinegar  until  his  pickle  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  fish  did  not  half  like  it  at  first ;  but 
habit  is  every  thing,  and  when  he  showed  me 
his  tank,  they  were  swimming  about  as  merry 
as  a  shonl  of  dace:  he  fed  them  with  fennel, 
chopped  small,  aud  black  pepprr-corns. 

“  C’ome,  doctor,”  says  I.  “  I  trust  no  man 
upon  tick  ;  if  I  don’t  ta<ie.  I  wont  believe  m> 
own  eyes,  though  1  rat  believe  my  —  I 

(We  1  Hiked  at  each  other.)  That  you  shall  do 
in  a  minute,”  said  he;  so  he  whipped  one  of  them 
out  with  a  landing-oet;  and  when  I  s'lick  my 
knife  into  him  llie  pickle  ran  out  of  his  body  like 
wine  out  of  a  claret  bottle,  and  I  ate  at  least  two 
pounds  of  this  rascal,  while  he  flapped  his  tail  in 
my  face.  I  never  tasted  surti  salmon  as  that. — 
Worth  your  while  to  go  to  Scotland,  if  it's  only 
for  the  sake  of  eating  pickled  salmon,  i’ll  give 
you  a  letter,  any  of  you,  to  my  friend.  He'll  be 
glad  to  see  any  of  you  ;  and  then  >ou  may  con¬ 
vince  yourselves.  Take  my  word  for  it,  if  once 
you  eat  salmon  that  way  you  will  never  eat  it 
any  oUier.” 


“CoiM  akmg,  ssy  instparsbles — wh«n  I  lose  y*>u.  I  h»c  the  founJaIn  «>f  lile.  They  nisy  rail  you  Assay  wet 
but  Ihsre's  ssora  UgMiemHed  enjoyment  in  your  rtimpai.y  than  in  ball' a  wi're  of  ihe  Temperanee  loafeis.’*— 
Lwl  iboee  who  doubt  it  try  a  glass  o<  Ri'Dii.«*i’a  genuine  inali,  as  dmwu  at  HRAD  QUARTRR&— it  ia  aa  good 
as  the  beet  Poughkeepsie  ihet  ever  was  tsppcil.' 
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E  V  E  li  Y  BODY'S  A  L  0  U  IVI . 


1  C  H  A  B  O  D 

OR.  DOMESTIC 

It  was  past  the  noon  of  night,  and  tlie  greater  part 
of  those  who  had  beds  to  go  to,  had  retired  to  rest. — 
Light  after  light  had  ceased  to  flash  from  the  windows, 
and  every  house  was  in  darkness,  save  where  a  faint¬ 
ly  burning  candle  in  the  attic  told  that  Sambo  or  Di¬ 
nah  had  just  finished  labour,  and  were  about  enjoying 
the  sweets  of  repose,  or  where  a  fitful  flashing  through 
the  fiui>light  of  an  entry  door,  hinted  at  the  fact  that 
yoBng  Hopeful  was  still  abroad  at  his  revels.  It 
seemed  that  the  whole  city  and  liberties  were  in  bed, 
and  the  active  imagination  of  the  solitary  stroller 
through  the  streets  could  not  avoid  pointing  the  scene. 
Ue  figured  to  himself  the  two  huntired  thousand  hu¬ 
man  creatures  who  dwell  within  those  precincts,  ly¬ 
ing  prone  upon  their  couches— couches  varied  as  their 
fbilunea,  and  in  attitudes  more  varied  than  either — 
some,  who  are  rareless  of  making  a  figure  in  the 
world,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins;  the 
haughty  and  ostentatious  stretched  out  to  their  full 
extent ;  the  ambitious,  the  sleeping  would-be-Ctesars. 
spread  abroad  like  the  eagle  on  a  sign,  or  a  chicken 
split  for  the  gridiron,  each  hand  and  each  foot  reach¬ 
ing  towards  a  diflerent  point  of  the  compass ;  the  timid 
rolled  up  into  little  balls,  with  their  noses  just  peep¬ 
ing  from  under  the  clothes ;  and  the  valiant  w  iih 
clenched  fists  and  Ixisoms  bare,  for  character  mani¬ 
fests  itself  by  outwanl  signs,  both  in  our  sleeping  and 
in  our  waking  moments — and  if  the  imagination  of 
the  speculative  watcher  has  ears  as  well  as  eyes,  the 
varied  music  which  proceeds  from  these  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  somnolent  bodies,  will  vibrate  upon  his 
tympanum,  the  dulcet  flute-like  snoring  which  melo¬ 
diously  exhales  from  the  I’hidian  nose  of  the  sleeping 
beauty  ;  the  querulous  whining  of  the  nervous  papa; 
the  warlike,  startling  snort  of  mature  manhood  ;  ring¬ 
ing  like  a  trumpet  call,  and  rattling  the  window  glass 
with  vigorous  fury  ;  the  whistling,  squeaking,  and 
grunting  of  the  eccentric ;  and  in  fine,  all  the  diversi¬ 
fied  sounds  with  w  hich  our  rare  chose  to  accompany 
their  wcTifires  to  Morpheus. 

But  although  so  many  were  in  bed,  there  was  at 
least  one  who  should  have  Iieen  in  bed,  who  wm  not 
there.  The  obscure  rays  of  a  corporation  lamp  faintly 
defined  tite  outlines  of  a  dark  mass,  which  lay  roiled 
up  like  a  hoa  constrictor  after  supper,  in  the  aagle 
formed  by  a  flight  of  steps  and  the  wall.  It  was  avt- 
denily  a  man,  for  near  it  lay  the  remnant  of  a  hat, 
and  a  little  bundle  of  a  suspicious  colour ;  and  Hs  pan¬ 
taloons  were  maped  w  ith  paKbes,  so  that  a  srhaelhey 
might  have  siudierl  gcngrirphy  on  the  giobalar  prejec- 
tion,  by  referring  u>  the  nether  iMegunieins  of  the 
sleeper.  Had  the  bricks  been  e  potent  elastic  hair 
mattress,  and  the  sentpar,  af<m  which  his  bead  ra- 
posed,  a  pillow  of  eider  down,  thealumlieisof  Ichahod 
Lookins — for  it  was  no  Iras  a  peraoaage— could  not 
have  been  more  profound. 

Several  dugs  had  appienehad  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  an  acquaintance,  and  Lookins  had  borne  the 
survey  without  a  murmur.  A  drove  of  ordinance- 
breaking  swine  had  moled  about  his  ribs,  and  cham- 
pooned  him  with  their  snouts,  preporatury  to  revenging 
the  wrongs  of  their  race  by  chewing  up  his  mortal 
part,  without  meeting  a  more  angry  rebuke  than  a 
somnolent,  *•  don’t  tickle,”  spoken  as  if  it  formed  part 
of  a  dream,  and  had  no  reference  to  the  exterior  world. 
But  at  last,  when  both  pigs  and  dogs  were  gone,  Luu- 
ktna  started  up  wildly. 

“  What!  cuoM  to  breakfast  T’  exclaimed  he,  with 
hongry  aageracES.  “  Breakfast,  indeed  ! — no  such 
luck.  I  w  ish  there  was  ;  but  breakfasts  are  a  sort  of 


LOOKINS;  1 

I 

UNEASINESS.  ^ 

thing  that  I  remember  oflener  than  I  sec.  There 
must  be  enough  in  this  world  for  us  all,  or  else  we 
wouldn't  be  here :  but  I  s’pose  some  greedy  rascal 
gets  my  share  of  breakfast,  and  other  such  elegant  ' 

luxuries.  It's  just  the  way  of  the  world  :  there’s  plenty 
of  shares  of  every  thing,  but  somehow  or  other,  there 
are  folks  that  lay  their  fingers  on  two  or  three  shares, 
and  sometimes  more,  according  as  they  get  a  chance, 
and  the  real  owners,  like  me,  may  go  w  histle.  They've 
fixed  it  so,  that  if  you  try  to  bone  what  belongs  to  you, 
they  pack  you  right  off  to  jail,  ’cause  you  can't  prove 
pmperty.  Empty  stuinmicks  and  old  clothes,  a'u’t 
good  evidence  in  court. 

“  What  the  deuce  is  to  become  of  me  t  Something 
must — and  I  wi.vh  it  would  be  quick,  and  hurra  about 
it.” 

“  My  clothes  are  getting  to  be  too  much  of  the  sum¬ 
mer-house  order  for  the  October  fashions.  People  will 
soon  see  too  much  of  me — not  that  I  .cnr^  much  about  I 
looks,  myself,  but  buys  is  boys,  and  all  boys  is  sassy. 
Since  the  weather’s  been  chilly,  when  1  turn  the  cor¬ 
ner  to  go  up  tow  n.  1  feel  as  if  the  house  had  too  many  j 
windows  and  doors,  and  I'm  almost  blowed  oat  of  my 
coat  and  pants.  The  fact  is,  I  don't  get  enough  to  eat 
to  serve  for  ballast  ' 

"This  here  city,”  contained  I.«okins,  as  he  grunt- 
ingly  arooe  to  his  feet,  an  operation  which  he  per-  j 
formed  as  if  his  joints  were  rusty — "  this  here  city  is  j 
big  enough  to  hold  me,  and  feed  me  too,  which  is  all  | 

that  a  n>au  wants,  when  he  comes  to  look  at  things  ^ 

proparly.  1  find  it  so ;  for  I’ve  walked  off  from  Mrs. 
Lookins  and  the  little  'nns,  and  you  may  say  I  don't 
want  ’em.  When  a  men  gets  experience,  he  learns 
that  the  vally  of  wives  and  other  extras  is  lantamount 
to  nothing.  It’s  only  essentials  he  cares  about :  now. 

I’m  as  hungry  as  a  poor  box,  and  as  thirsty  as  a  cart 
load  of  sand — not  fur  water,  though  ;  that's  said  to  be 
good  for  navigation  and  internal  improvements,  but  it 
always  hurls  my  wholesome,  and  I'm  principled  against 
using  iba  raw  material — It's  bad  fitr  trade.” 

The  watchman  now  requested  him  to  shin  it  like  a 
wldtr-head. 

“Which  way  would  you  like  to  see  me  do  it  T' 
was  the  obliging  rerjxinte. 

“I'm  no  ways  peiicklar ;  only  cot  stick  off  ray  lieal.” 

“  Waichy,  you're  an  event — you're  a  ripple  in  the 
river  of  my  life — a  sort  of  new  chapter  to  my  story¬ 
book.  I’ll  begin  w  iih  you  over  leaf.  I^et's  sit  down ; 

I  haven't  bad  my  supper  to  lean  on,  and  the  old  woman 
used  my  stick  for  kindlings.” 

“  Don't  talk  like  a  spooney,  my  son.  If  you  don’t 
go.  you’re  all  the  seme  as  haxed  on  to,  which  means 
colcbcJ  fur  a  vagium.” 

'*  flow  can  I  be  a  vagrum,  when  I'm  standing  here. 
IIuw  can  1  be  a  spooney,  when  I’ve  got  nothing  to 
eat  t  The  fact  is,  when  the  old  woman  a'n'l  by,  and 
I’m  not  hungry,  there’s  few  poolier  boys  than  me.” 

“  You're  married,  hey  f  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  loafing  about  in  this  style  :  go  home  to  your  family.” 

“  Watchy,  your  trade  must  make  you  a  man  chock 
full  of  sensibilities,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  Home’s 
a  fool  to  this— and  yet,  perhaps,  you  think  this  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  fact  is,  there’s  always  a  good  deal 
mure  of  domestic  uneasiness  where  roy  wife  is,  than 
there  is  of  eatables  and  drinkables.  Now,  I  don’t  like 
uneasiness  myself,  so  once  upon  a  time  I  left  the  inest 
of  it  behind  me.  The  old  woman  and  the  littic  'uns 
was  too  much  for  my  tender  feeliags,  and  I  walked 
Spanish  one  morning.  Yoa  see,  1  bad  a  wnjr  af  mol¬ 
lifying  myself  with  smallecs,  and  aemn  as  1  wanaol- 
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lified,  Mrt.  Lookim  uaed  to  unmollify  me  with  a  big 
alirk.  She  larabaited  me  regular  into  a  aense  oi  roy 
forlorn  coodilioa.  and  ibal’a  what  I  call  domeatic  uu- 

eaiineaa.” 

“  You’re  look  iip^  then.  I’m  a  married  man  myaelf. 
and  I  know  it'a  yoarfotty  toaubmit  to  being  corrected. 
Thia  ’ere  ia  one  ef  Ikeai  ’are  pinlt  of  law  what  graba 
hold  of  you  aimil — them  haabanda  aa  cuta  stick  must 
be  made  eiamptaa  on.  If  l^y  wasn’t,  all  the  he-bid- 
dies  in  tosvn  would  be  cutting  stick.  To  allow  such 
cuttings  up,  and  such  goings  on,  ia  taking  the  mortar 
out  of  society  and  letting  the  bricka  tuaiblc  down. — 
You’re  a  gone  gosling.” 

"  Well,  we  won’t  dispute— you’re  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  world :  you’re  wife  crows  over  you,  and  yea 
crows  over  me.  I'll  go  to  the  watrh-boaae.  Heigto! 
— Give  us  a  quid.** 

••  I  don’t  chaw.” 

“  There  it  ia— any  feller  that  don’t  chaw,  can’t  ei* 
pect  to  have  a  conscience.  It  won’t  grow  la  him. 
Now,  my  old  wootan  don’t  chaw — she  has  no  occupa¬ 


tion  for  her  chops,  but  jawing.  We  didn'l  do  much  | 

eating,  and  the  prinking  was  my  bnsiness  ;  and  jaw  { 

she  could,  in  a  way  that  wae  truly  cautionary.”  i 

“  Come  along,  and  don’t  talk  nonsenae  about  quida.”  I 

“  A  pocket  full  of  cavendish,  dandy’s  twist,  lady’s  ! 

twist,  Lorrilard,  niggar-head,  or  wood-sawyefv  is  the 
sign  of  a  tender  heart.  Smoking  makes  men  savage  ; 
but  to  chaw  !  It  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  to  think  ,  I 
of  the  numerous  old  soldiers  I’ve  made,  and  diacbaig-  *  , 
ed  from  the  service !” 

“  If  you  won’t  come,  1  must  call  assistance.”  j 

“The  more  the  merrier.  As  lor  you,  you’re  too  ; 

little  to  go  against  the  wind  wi'h  a  long  nine  in  your 
teeth :  it  would  turn  ysw  over  on  your  beck,  and 
you’d  look  like  a  one-legged  stool,  or  •  little  steant. 
boeL”  I 

**  Do  you  mean  to  affront  the  corpoialhMif”  asked  | 

Cbariey,  iiidigiiaaily  sprioging  hia  leitle. 

**  I'm  off!”  shouted  Ichabed  Lookius,  mrniag  to  go. 

But,  alas  !  cruel  fate !  he  was  surrounded,  taken,  and 
committed  as  a  vagrant. 


TUC'UUNDRED  TEARS  PAST. 

Within  the  revolving  hundred  years  post. 

The  rlariou  af  changes  has  sounded  a  blast 
That  haa  shook  to  the  ceetre  the  olden  time  schools. 
And  thrown  inle  pie  their  precepts  and  rules. 

The  march  of  the  mind  has  beee  onward  and  bold. 
And  troth,  like  a  flood,  on  naiioiw  has  rolled ; 
Dis|ieUing  the  gloom  of  darkness  and  night, 

INtwaitig  the  world  with  glory  and  light. 

Science,  in  grandeur  and  majesty  rose. 

Waved  her  bright  banner,  and  scatter'd  her  foea ; 
Igunranre  wept,  and  error  retreated. 

Whilst  aeitaoe  by  milltuos  was  heartily  greeted. 

The  arts  from  their  embryo  form  have  arisen. 

Bunt  the  strong  feiten  that  held  them  in  prison. 
Match’d  nu  in  triumph  o’er  earth's  vast  expanse, 
Aoiazing  the  world  with  their  rapid  advance. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  fair  science  advances. 
Aronsing  mankind  from  visions  and  trances; 

Breaks  into  atoms  the  chains  of  delusion. 

And  guillotines,  neatly,  chaotic  confusion. 

Change  stamps  its  name  on  earth  and  its  toys. 

Pours  ia  life’s  cup  a  thousand  alloys;  . 

It  ridla  on  with  lime,  in  her  tnith-telling  car. 

Smiling  in  peace,  or  frowning  in  war. 

In  politics,  many  are  changittg  anoiu 
Tonlay  they  are  here,  lo-roorrow  they're  gone ; 
Turning  on  pivots,  or  perching  on  fences. 

Acting  the  knave,  or  acting  like  dunces 

Seriarians,  Ino,  have  joined  in  the  train. 

Condemn  ancient  .i*  idle  an<l  vain  : 

Changing  their  teneW,  but  keeping  their  name. 
Boldly  pretending  they  still  are  the  same. 

Some  change  for  better,  many  for  worse — 

Some  change  for  ofitce,  some  for  the  pun<e  ; 

Stlf  is  a  cliangeling.  dealing  ia  wondeo. 

Gulling  the  people,  and  feaating  on  biunders. 

A  chart  of  Ikes;  changes  presented  to  view. 

Would  frighten  consistency — make  honour  blue 
Raise  a  fresh  blush  on  honesty’s  fees. 

And  bury  those  changelings  deep  in  disgrace. 

Philosophy,  morals,  physic,  and  law. 

Have  danced  to  the  changes,  and  echo’d  huzza  1  » 
Old  custom  has  oden  retreated,  amazed. 

And  folly  on  fashion  triumphantly  gazed. 


Nature  has  yielded  to  scieuee  and  skill. 

Bowing  submission  to  Genius'  will ; 

Mountains  and  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans. 

Have  paid  a  free  tribute  to  **  cuts”  Yankee  notiaas. 

I  At  the  mandate  of  genius,  foreata  retire. 

The  savage  putt  out  hit  torturing  fire — 

Learns  civilization,  changes  his  yell 

Of  war  whoop  and  blood  fo^  the  “Chureh-foing  bell.** 

Where  woodlande  were  lowering,  ciiiea  now  tarns 
With  life  and  free  trade,  and  tha  magic  of  WaaM 
It  urging  its  victories  onward  and  fast  , 

What  wonderful  changes  the  hundred  yaaia  poW. 


Millioiu  have  slept  in  the  cold  arms  of  death. 

And  thousands  of  millions  have  drawn  their  fisatbiaalhg 
Figur'd  awhile  on  earth's  rolling  ball. 

Then  mingled  with  dust — the  mother  of  alL 

How  fleeting  is  lime !  how  tranaient  is  man ! 

Hia  life  full  of  sorrow — his  age  but  a  spaa 
In  grandeur  or  mgs,  DeaA  finds  him  at  last — 

How  checker’d  tlie  map  of  the  hundred  yean  past. 


THE  MOVING  DAY. 

Bustle,  bustle,  clear  the  way. 

He  moves,  we  move,  they  move  tCMlay, 
Pulling,  hauling,  fiiiheii  calling. 

Mothers  bawling,  children  squalling, 
Coaxiny.  lenrinj.  whimp«»rne.  prattling, 
Pots  and  pans,  and  kettles  rattling. 
Tumbling  bedrTeads,  flying  bedspreads. 
Broken  chairs,  and  hollow  wares. 

Strew  the  street. — 'tis  moving  day. 

Bustle,  bustle,  stir  about. 

Borne  moving  in — some  moving  onl; 
Some  move  by  team, — some  move  ^ 

I  An  annual  caliihuinpian  band, 

I  Landlords  dunning,  tenants  stmiming: 
liSughing,  cQring,  dancing,  ■■ghing 
Spiders  dying,  feathers  flyiag. 

Shaking  hearth  ruga,  kilkog  bed  bugs. 
Scampering  rata,  mewiag  cats. 

Whining  doga,  grunuug  hugs  ; 

Wbat’a  the  matter  ^  moving  day. 


Kingdoms  have  vanished  before  the  bright  rays 
Of  republican  principlea,  blowa  M>  a  bfooe 
By  the  zephyr  of  Freedom,  the  terror  of  kings— 
How  mighty  the  changes  a  century  brings. 
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Mount  Holly,  in  rolour,  ia  what  horse  dealers  leim 
a  flea-bitten  gray;  showing  a  tolerably  fair  front,  with 
what  a  knowing  one  would  ;»ll  rather  an  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearance.  Indeed,  the  horse,  though  a  prime  good  *nn, 
k  aa  plain  aa  a  pipe  stem,  gray  aa  a  Norwegian  rat, 
and  almoat  quite  aa  nimble.  He  ia  about  15  3  4 
handa  high.  Hia  movementa  are  (leenliar — though 
fiita  and  with  derided  indicationa  of  power,  they  are 
by  no  meana  graceful  or  easy:  and  when  on  the  “go,” 
tiota  high,  and  haa  a  singular  racking  with  his  hind 
1«P.  which  we  have  uever  noticed  in  any  other 


rider,  and  not  the  hcree,  who  lost.  This  ia  evident 
from  the  state  of  the  match.  The  first  rider — a  New 
York  lad — took  11  1-2  minutes  to  do  the  first  three 
miles  with  him,  (from  continued  breaking.)  Ia  the 
fourth  round,  a  boy  of  let*  weight  and  ilrengtk  was 
put  on.  when  there  was  no  more  breaking,  but  the 
horse  performed  every  mile  steadily  within  hia  time 
varying  from  2  min.  M  sec.  to  2  min.  58  sec.  In  the 
latter  he  did  his  17th  mile,  at  which  period  his  owner 
uflered  to  bet  $500  he  would  do  the  remaining  three 
miles  within  the  time  allowed  on  the  match;  but  aa 
there  were  no  takers,  the  horse  was  drawn,  having 
but  7  1-2  min.  to  do  the  last  3  miles — whereas,  had 
he  the  2  1-2  min.  lost  in  the  first  3  miles,  he  could 
have  done  it  with  ease. 

Mount  Holly  was  l«m  in  New  Jersey,  and  ia  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  the  spirited  proprietor  of 
the  lluniitig  Park  Course.  His  late  unparalleled  feat, 
in  connection  with  the  surprising  freshncM  with  which 
he  came  from  hia  severe  duty,  has  created  a  degree  of 
eieitement  rarely  manifested  towards  an  animal  eom- 
(laratively  unknown,  and  lias  eaiised  the  very  general 
impression  that,  barring  aeeidenta  and  escapes,  the 
fame  of  the  Jersey  Gray  ia  destined  to  outrival  the  fk- 
moiis  Blves,  who,  in  a  different  sphere,  have  acquired 
fur  themrcives  such  well-earned  celebrity. 


The  performances  on  which  we  venture  to 
ptedici  so  largely  for  Mount  Holly,  have  been,  it 
is  true,  but  few  and  far  between;  but  we  will 
briefly  record  the  one  which  has  created  so  much 
interest  It  may  appear  somewhat  paradoiical  that 
the  last  performance,  and  the  one  that  showed 
what  he  was  made  of,  was  the  only  one  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  failed.  It  was,  however,  an  unparal¬ 
leled  performance — nothing  less  than  undertaking  to 
TROT  TWENTY  MILES  WITHIN  THE  HOUR! 
The  trial  took  place  at  the  Hunting  Park  Course  on 
the  10th  of  October.  Tliough  he  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  feat,  it  was  universally  considered  as  de¬ 
tracting  nothing  from  his  merits,  aa  in  fact  it  was  the 


The  following  grammatical  epitaph  appears  on  a  |  An  epicure,  while  eating  ejaters,  swallowed  one 
grave-stone  in  Burbage  church  yard,  England  : —  that  was  not  fresh.  Zounds,  waiter!”  he  ejaculated, 

■  Here  lies  two  Bahe  which  we  did  love;  making  n  wry  face,  •*  what  sort  of  an  oyster  do  you 

Departed  from  us  like  a  dove —  call  ihUl”  “  A  native,  sir,”  replied  the  wielder  of  the 

The  Bab’s  which  we  did  much  adore  knife.  ”  A  native!  I  call  it  a  settler.  You  neM  not 

Are  gone  aod  CtOUo)  rune  no  more.”  open  anv  more.  Wl.at’t  to  pay  f  * 
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R  A  V  Y  STOCKS.  I  LINES  TO  AUTUMN. 


Here's  •  beautiful  eperiibea  of  the  Dabe*  in  the 
Wood."  The  pretty  innorenie !  '•  Four-and^wenty 

rum  old  rommndoree"  all  in  a  row.  There  is  Ben 
Bowlin,  Jack  Marlinspike.  and  ^‘am  Ratlin,  three 
prime  old  rocks  as  ever  stepi  the  fore  deck,  or  gave 
a  strong  pull  at  the  grog  halyards.  And  there's  old 
Hunks,  who  kept  a  sort  of  pumer's  account  on  the 
forecastle,  peddling  out  his  odd  bits  of  pigtail,  and 
charging  like  an  <dd  land  shark  for  an  eitra  tumbler 
of  grog.  The  old  skinflint,  not  a  man  in  the  fleet 
would  have  thrown  him  a  hen.coop  if  he  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  have  fallen  overboard.  And  there's 
Tom  Spunyam,  a  good  old  soul,  and  Bill  Forecastle, 
the  prime  cock  of  the  mess,  who  was  always  first 
upon  deck  tu  meet  a  gale  or  an  enemy,  and  the  last  to 
leave  the  wreck,  or  desert  a  friend.  Well,  my  old  | 
hearties,  there  ye  are.  Laid  up  in  lavender,  easy  snd 
comfortable,  with  your  wooden  pegs  secured  in  the 
stocks,  to  keep  you  from  plotting  treason  against  the 
cook,  or  prevent  you  from  inarching  into  the  grog 
room.  One  at  a  time,  roy  old  boys.  You  are  laid  up 
in  ordinary,  end  over-feeding  may  swell  your  sto¬ 
machs,  while  too  much  grog  will  lay  yon  on  your 
beam  ends.  A  pretty  figure,  to  be  sure,  for  four-and- 
iwenty  rum  old  commodores  to  be  laid  sprawling  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy.  No,  no,  you  are  to  be  taken  better 
care  of  than  all  that. 


VALUE  or  CO.^Tt^tE^TAL  MOMEY. 

roDversinfr  with  one  of  the  revolutionary 
soldiers  a  few  days  since,  he  remarked  he  was 
paid  off  for  seven  years  service  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  we  now  enjoy,  in  Continental  money.  The 
depreciated  value  of  that  apology  for  cash  was 
so  low  after  his  dtscharse.  that  the  amount  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  scarce  sufficient  to  defray  his  ex¬ 
penses  to  his  home,  only  about  two  hundred 
miles.  On  one  occasion  be  paid  thirty  dollars 
for  a  jiill  of  rum,  and  fitly  dollars  for  a  meal  of 
victuals. 


A  COU.NTRT  WITHOUT  WOMEN  ! 

A  writer  has  sent  ns  a  description  of  the 
Island  of  Fernandez  de  Nohorona,  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  lie  says  there  is  not  a 
single  female,  though  the  male  inhabitants  are 
numerous.  He  says  he  touched  there  on  a  re¬ 
cent  voyage  to  Pernambuco.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Portuguese.  They  most  be  barbarous  wretches. 

[Of  course — where  every  inhabitant  shaves 
they  must  be  barherous.'] 


SPRING. 

O  linger  not,  thou  bright  and  sunny  Spring, 

Fair  nature's  child!  companion  of  glad  hours! 
But  o'er  the  earth  ihy  gorgeous  mantle  fling. 

And  hasienonward  with  thy  buds  and  flowers. 

Let  thy  sweet  form  he  seen — thy  thrilling  voice 
Peal  gently  on  the  ear  irom  bough  and  brake; 
Bid  nature  in  her  lovelinemfejoice. 

And  all  her  slumbering  energies  aw  ake! 


With  a  gorgeous  crown  of  forest  leaves. 

Of  crimson  snd  of  gold. 

Old  Autumn  wsnders  through  the  ls«A 
O’ er  mountsin,  moor  snd  wold. 

The  wild  birds  gsiher  in  his  train. 

And  loud  ia  heard  on  high 
The  clangour  of  his  harbinger. 

The  swan's  •  shrill  trumpet  cry.’ 

The  Indian  summer  now  has  gone. 

With  its  deligbiful  days,  • 

And  o’er  the  meadows  and  the  plaiue 
Hat  spread  a  smoky  haze. 

The  jolly  sun  now  bMiknh  down. 

As  though  he'd  scarce  awoke, 

Lika  a  red-(aced  toper  peering  through 
A  barroom's  constant  smoke ! 

The  placid  angler  casts  hia  line 
Into  the  rushing  tide ; 

The  sportsman’s  gun  ia  bounding  loud 
Upon  the  mouniaiii’t  aide  ; 

The  partridge  and  the  speckled  trouL 
The  pheasant  and  the  deer. 

Full  well  may  dread  the  pleasant  days 
That  crown  the  dying  year. 

But  unto  us  old  Autumn  comet 
A  bright  and  cheerful  guest — 

We’ll  welcome  him  with  honora  due  r 
And  he  who's  merriest. 

Will  best  deserve  our  praise  and  thanks 
For  giving  welcome  free: 

Hip!  hip!  hurrah!  the  merriest  man 
Shall  rule  our  company  ! 


A  PARODY. 

Teach  me  the  measure  of  the  gin. 

Thou  dealer  of  the  dram  ; 

I  would  survey  the  glass  within. 

And  learn  how  drunk  I  am. 

A  gill  ia  all  that  we  can  boast, 

A  dram  or  two  in  lime; 

Man  is  s  drunken  dog  at  most. 

In  all  his  flower  snd  prime. 

See  the  vain  mce  of  drunkards  rael. 

Like  Indians  o’er  the  plain; 

They  rage,  they  fight,  they  cheat,  th^  steal. 
But  all  their  noise  it  vain. 

Some  **  walk  the  crack"  to  make  a  show. 
Some  mil  upon  the  floor; 

Some  pey  the  bill  they  know  not  how, 

'  And  straight  they  see  no  more. 

What  should  1  wish  or  wait  for  themt 
From  Brandy,  Gin,  or  Rum, 

They  make  our  expectatione  vain. 

And  plague  the  folks  at  home. 

Now  I  forbid  roy  fiinlish  hope. 

My  love  of  grog  recall ; 

I  give  my  drunken  revels  up. 

And  make  mv  home  ray  elL 


A  Peofitssle  Hosse — A  Fian  Stoet. — Mr.  Gul- 
lum  Everred  he  had  a  horse  that  had  grown  so  old  that 
he  deemed  it  a  mercy  to  send  him  the  way  of  all  the 
living.  He  accordingly  led  him  into  the  woods,  dis¬ 
patched  and  skinned  him.  Shortly  after,  the  horse  re¬ 
covered  and  presented  himself  before  his  old  roaster, 
who,  having  just  dressed  a  number  of  sheep,  in  great 
tenderness,  covered  his  poor  horse  with  their  skine.— 
This  seemed  to  put  new  vigour  in  the  okl  nag,  End  ha 
survived  many  years,  producing  forty  pounds  of  wool 
j  annually.  Hence  the  origin  of  long  twool  to  monii- 
factute  Indian  blankets. 
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THE  SEA!  THE  SEA! 

BY  LORD  NUGENT. 


“  Luff,  y«»u  twabbt r,  and  - !  Luff,  Joa,  can't  j 

you,  and  giva  Iboae  poor  deaiU  a  ckaooa,  out  oa  tha  j 
yard  arm  thare,  trying  to  reel'  that  fore-top  tail.  Do  | 
you  want  to  cant  them  t  and  going  five  knota,  clore 
hauled,  with  this  swell  f  Luff  1  uy!  Handiontely, 
my  ajna,”  continued  the  kkipper,  turning  hi*  head  from 
the  boy  at  the  helm,  and  looking  forward, and  upward 
at  the  four  poor  men  who  were  struggling  over  the 
yard,  their  heels  higher  than  their  heads,  to  claw  in 
the  volume  of  a  straining  fore-top  sail,  which  now 
fluttered  and  flapped,  and  then  again  heavily  blew  oat, 
with  a  crack  as  though  to  burst  from  tha  bolt  ropes, 
as  the  vessel’s  head  came  up  or  fell  off  from  tha  blast. 
Handsomely,  my  sons;  you’ll  have  a  touch  up  in  the 
wind  presently.  There,  now !  Now’s  your  tiam— in 
it  is— in  with  it,  rouse  that  weather  earir^  well  out. 
That's  your  sort !  There,  come  in  off  the  yard — in, 
every  man  of  ye !  Fore-top  sad  halliards— hoist  away 
again — brace  up  sharp,  and  sheet  home — belay,  belay 
— a  small  pull  more  of  that  bow-line.  There  she 
walks— no  near,  Joe ! 

Sky  is  dirty  to  windward,  Jae,"  continued  iho 
skipper,  in  a  s^ar  tone,  as,  with  a  lea  leg  out,  he 
walked  three  steps  aA ;  **  and  an  angry  sunset  we've 
bad  ;  shrouds  to  the  sun,  and  mares'  tails,  and  that  sort 
of  a  salmon  streak  on  tha  lower  line,  that  means  no 
good,  more  partfoularly  over  a  black  breasting  horizon, 
with  teeth  like  a  saw.  An  indifferent  wild  night  we 
are  like  to  have  of  it !" 

And  an  indi&rent  wild  night  sura  enough  it  was; 
as  indifferent  perhaps  as  ever  befell  a  well  found  kirig, 
beating  op  against  a  snorting  noiih-eswier,  through  that 
narrow  passage  between  the  Darkholm  flats  and  the 
desolate  and  dangerous  islands  which  cluster  round 
that  dreary  coast  Low  did  she  stoop,  and  heavily  did 
aha  labour,  through  those  boiling  surges,  beneath  which 
many  a  stout  ship  has  found  its  grave,  and  on  which 
many  a  stout  heart  has  toiled,  bravely  and  lung,  after 
even  hope  itself  has  dieil  within  it,  ay,  and  of  which 
many  a  tender  heart  too,  has  mused,  almost  to  breaking, 
when  the  night  winda  have  piped  around  the  liuine  of 
him  who  was  at  sea.* 

“Up,  my  lads,  watch  and  idlers— clear  away  the 
fore-top  mast  stay  sail — roan  the  jib,  down  haul— haul 
down,  and  hoist  away.  Light  up  once  mure,  top  men 
—close  reef,  forw  ard  there !  A  second  reef  in  that 
main-top  sail !  Come,  he  alive !  ahafl  there ;  overhaul 
the  peak  and  main  halliards,  and  lower  away  that  fore 
and  all  mam  sail.  We  must  get  the  try  sail  upon  her. 
Forward!  rouse  that  weather  back  slay  well  up;  wo 
mustn’t  have  the  top  mast  by  the  board — we'll  carry 
on  her,  mate,  as  long  as  she’ll  stand  it.  By  the  pow¬ 
ers,  we  must  have  no  missing  stays  now '  Look  out 
for  the  light  on  the  Lungsands!  Thick  as  mustard, 
mate !” 

The  mate  went  forward :  a  dense  fog  had  risen  to 
windward.  In  vain  did  the  skipper, spreading  his  band 
between  the  binnacle  lamp  and  his  eyes,  strain  bis 
much-used  sight  acrosa  the  black  heaving  waters,  to  j 
catch  one  conflrming  glimpse  of  the  distant  light-house. 

“It  must  be  there,  or  somewhere  there,  any  how; 
but  we  mustn’t  wait  to  run  ashore  because  we  can’t 
see  how  it  bean  of  us.  Ready  about — not  a  word ! 
Now  look  out  for  a  smooth — boy,  halm’s  a-lee — stay 
aail  sheet !  Come,  she’ll  do  that,  any  how.  Main-top 
sail  haul  I  haul  avail !  There's  a  gallsmt  craft  under 
her  four  sails!’’  And  the  master  look  one  turn  of  con- 
tanied  pride,  f  ve  short  steps  and  back  again,  upon  his 
reeling  deck,  catching  by  tha  weather  rigging  as  he 
passed  along. 


The  fog  was  now  drifting  swiftly  past  the  ve«el ; 
— no  eye  could  pierce  or  stare  gainst  it.  At  eeary 
plunge  she  struck  against  the  opposing  billow  with  a 
force  that  shook  her  to  her  centre,  and  every  timber, 
mast,  spar,  groaned  as  if  each  hod  been  endowed  wuih 
a  separate  voice  to  utter  forth  iis  separate  tale  of  sufler- 
iiig  and  complaint.  The  master  went  below,  to  con¬ 
sult  once  more  his  well-thumbed  chart,  which  layon 
a  small  swinging  table,  under  the  glancing  beam  of  a 
solitary  lamp  at  the  foot  of  the  companion  Udder. 
There  he  sat  down,  a  huge  bundled  mass  of  wet  foar- 
nuught,  the  lower  half  of  bis  face  wrapped  m  the  folds 
of  a  red  worsted  comforter,  and  the  uppsr  shaded  by 
a  shapeless  slouched  hot,  which  shed  its  ftaqueni  drops 
upon  the  ofa^ct  of  hie  study.  For  a  minute  ha  sat 
gazing  on  the  unrolled  half  of  the  chart  on  which,  aa 
though  to  nail  bis  careering  vessel  to  the  station  ha 
suppused  hr.'  to  have  reached  in  her  rapreaenied  courae, 
stood  Inflxed  the  closed  points  ol  his  trusty  compMses, 
ill  contrast  with  tha  broad  expansive  Angers  af  the 
other  hand,  which  lay  bard  by,  spread  over  a  space 
denoting  many  a  rood  of  “  sh^  water”  with  “  samll 
shells.”  “  mud,”  or  “  gray  send.” 

“  Tha  Skull  Rock.”  muttered  ha,  “  by  rights  shonld 
ha  somewhere  on  the  starboard  beam.  If  so,  wa  are 
well  under  tha  lea  of  the  Seven  Grave  Stones,  and  ihe 
Devil's  Kitchen  is  on  our  quarter.  But  who  knowo! 
— such  a  night  as  this  is!  not  a  glimpse  to  be  caught; 
and  there’s  no  truth  in  soundings;  for,  if  we  could  get 
a  cast  of  the  lead  worth  anything,  with  the  .inning  on, 
(which  is  an  impoosibilily,  going  Ibis  gallows  pace.) 
what  would  that  tell  f  Five  fathom,  or  ftwr  and  a 
half,  with  small  shells,  tells  nothing;  it’s  the  same  for 
uulas  along  this  coast,  till  yuu’ra  sUp  ashore  on  llie 

Catchups;  and  iben - Male,”  continued  he,  in  a 

louder  lone,  at  be  ru«n  from  the  depths  again  on  deck, 
and,  in  flat  coniradiciion  of  hit  late  category  respecting 
tl>e  uselessness  of  soundings — “  Mala,”  said  be,  “send 
a  hand  into  the  weather  chaiiw;  sand  the  coloured 
n  ^ui,  do  you  hear  1  and  bid  him  not  sing  out  the  sound¬ 
ings,  but  give  them  aft  to  me  quietly.  I’ll  be  cloaa  to 
b:iB.  Whist!  will  you,  forward  there?  Hold  your 
cluttering,  aud  listen  if  you  can  hear  the'send  ef  lha 
tea  in  the  caverns  to  leeward.” 

“  And  a  half  quarter,  four.” 

“Very  well.  Lilly — bear  a  hand  with  it  agaim— 
heave  cheerily.  Go  furnanl,  will  you,  Mata,  and  try 
and  keep  a  bener  look  out  ilian  they  chaps  are  doing 
on  the  forecastle.  Down  with  the  helm,  boy— down 
with  it  tor  your  lifo ! — Forward  there !  let  the  slay- 
aail  sheet  fly — check  the  lee  head  braces!  Helm’s 
a-lee !— Jump  there,  can't  ye  bear  ? — are  ya  all  asleep? 
Hard  down  with  that  helm,  Ixiy,  do,  aud  give  her  a 
chance  if  she  will  stay,  for  I'll  lie  shot  if  wa  have  room 
to  wear  her.  Brail  up  that  try  toil !— she  hangs !” 

And  now  came  a  moment  of  anxious  expectation, 
such  as  only  those  know  who  have  fek  what  it  is  w  hen 
all  in  this  world  for  them  depend  on  the  wind  catch¬ 
ing  a  head  sail  right.  For  one  deadly  half  minute 
aha  hung,  her  bows  bobbing  heavily,  almost  bowsprit 
under,  the  suy  sail  flapping  as  she  dropped  into  the 
hollow  of  the  sea,  and  undetermined  on  which  side  she 
i  should  till,  as  she  rose  again ;  the  fore-top  sail  doing 
I  nothing  to  bring  her  round,  sometimes  ^ck  to  the 
roast,  and  Ilian  full  again,  at  every  lurch  the  labouring 
vessel  gave;  and  no  object  was  visible,  to  shew  if  she 
was  at  all  disposed  to  pay  off  The  maslar  nwhed 
to  the  weather  quarter,  and  looked  tor  a  moment 
anxiously  down  on  the  foaming  walar.  At  Iasi — 
"  Stem  away,  by  Jove!  shift  your  helm! — all’s  right 
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— about  the  comet ! — main-top  Mil  baut — haul  avail 
— lore-top  bowline — out  with  the  try  Mil  again! — 
Cheerily,  my  hearts  I  what  are  ye  afraki  of?  Silence, 
and  keep  a  better  look  out  there  forward  !  Ease  her 
head,  b«^ — no  near — very  well  thut!” 

Now, “very  well”  it  a  very  compendious  phraie, 
and  does  not  always  describe  very  correctly  the  gene¬ 
ral  condition  of  aflairs  in  the  vessel  to  whose  steers¬ 
man  this  consoling  assurance  it  given.  Yet  here  it 
spoke,  with  tolerable  fairness,  the  state  of  mind  of  those 
on  board,  relieved  from  the  danger  which  had  not 
before  been  imminent.  She  was  now  on  the  other 
tack,  standing  towards  the  bold  and  beetling  ror-k 
which  faced  the  shoals  at  about  a  mile  off,  with  no 
even  chance  of  weathering  it  without  another  board, 
if  the  could  continue  to  show  tail  enough  to  the  gale. 

But  the  water  was  high  over  her  lee  side,  and  it 
was  all  she  could  do  to  stagger  through  it.  Yet  the 
peril  was  no  longer  urgent  and  immediate;  and,  as  te 
what  might  next  be  apprehended,  all  was  doubtful 
and  indistinct;  and  the  mind  of  man  is  always  sanguine, 
and  never  mure  so  than  when  at  sea,  where  a  sense 
of  outy  is  always  present  and  lively  to  support  and 
assist.  At  sea  there  are  so  many  moments  when,  all 
that  is  demanded  from  skill,  experience,  and  fore¬ 
thought  having  been  done,  and  no  instant  exertion 
being  required  or  practicable,  there  is  a  pause,  in  which 
the  mind  naturally  reposes  on  hope,  and  hope  reposed 
on  soon  becomes  confidence. 

But  why  delight  to  portray  the  sea  in  its  terrors, 
when  there  is  so  much  more  of  what  is  sublime  in  its 
smiles?  How  ill  have  they  scanned  the  real  beauty 
and  majesty  of  that  glorious  element,  who  combine 
them  with  the  notion  of  an  angry  sea !  The  sea  is 
never  angry ;  it  is  much  too  mighty  to  be  angry.  How 
inadequate  an  image  of  infinite  power  is  presented  in 
a  storm  at  sea !  a  thing  with  which  hunian  genius, 
human  courage,  nay,  human  force,  may  cope,  and  over  1 
which  it  is  usually  empowered  to  prevail — whose 
violence  is  great,  but  still  is  limited  and  surmountable. 
But,  when  all  is  calm,  and  boundless,  and  fathomlvM, 
Be  waves  to  be  bulleted  by  the  stalwart  prow,  no 
stooping  clouds  between  man  and  heaven,  but  the 
depths  of  ocean  and  the  deptlis  of  sky  blending  in  the 
warm  bright  glory  of  a  summer  horiaun,  without  a 
visible  line  to  fence  in  or  measure  space ;  then  may 
the  mind  take  in  a  notion  of  Omnipotence,  it  if  glo¬ 
rious  to  gaze  upwards,  from  some  spring-tide  meadow, 
into  that  clear  vault,  from  eut  the  stores  of  which 
descend  the  viewIcM  influences  of  light,  of  warmth, 
of  freshening  dew,  and  then  perchance  to  hear  the 
trill  of  the  far-olT  lark,  poiyed  above  all  scope  of  human 
•ye,  as  it  were  the  note  of  some  glad  spirit,  warbling 
iS^h  its  joy  to  earth  from  the  hoeoro  of  heaven  itself. 
But  more  glorious  still  to  look  into  that  bright  but  in¬ 
scrutable  sea,  the  only  pure,  intense  blue  in  nature, 
compared  with  which  the  sky  itaelf  is  pale ;  that  tran¬ 
quil  water,  in  whose  awful  lioaom,  for,  far  below, 
there  are  depths  beyond  which  the  seaman's  lead  will 
sink  no  deeper,  from  which  the  line  returns  slackened 
to  his  hand,  where  all  things  that  can  reach  so  deep.  I 
and  which  time  has  not  consumed,  remain  hung  in 
space  unmeasurable  beneath  them  and  around  them. 
*1^0  survey  this,  to  pOnder  on  this,  may  furnish  an 
image  of  the  power  that  rules  beyond  the  regions  oi 
human  sight  or  search. 

The  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece— pure  even  ameng 
the  infusions  of  its  monstrous  mythology — taught  that 
perfect  power  is  best  expressed  in  perfect  calmness. 
It  formed  an  image  of  matchlvM  strength,*  but  leaning 
on  its  club  and  lion's  skin;  it  formed  an  image  of 
matchless  speed.t  but  reclining  in  the  languid  sym- 


*  The  statue  of  Hercules,  called  the  Fumese. 
t  The  statue  of  Mercury,  found  at  Pompeii  and 
IMW  in  the  coHectiou  ole  ne  K.ng  Nan  es 


metry  of  limbs  which,  if  roused  to  vigorous  exertion, 
could  spring  aloft  from  the  mere  impulse  of  the  small 
wing  bound  to  the  heel :  it  formed  an  image  of  match¬ 
less  majesty  in  the  statue  of  the  great  ruler  of  the 
gods,*  where  it  sat  sedate,  not  bracing  the  sinewy 
terrors  of  a  mortal  arm,  to  hurl  the  brazen  thunderbolt, 
but  resting  one  hand  upon  the  wand  of  Peace,  and  in 
the  other  bearing  Victory;  a  symbol  of  such  magic 
influence,  that  he  w  ho  formed  it,  it  is  Mid,  scarce  dared 
to  look  upon  it  while  he  worshipped.  Such  was  the 
repose  in  which  the  pure  taste  of  ancient  Greece  taught 
that  perfect  power  was  best  to  be  adored — how  much 
the  rather  by  those  who  are  taught  to  worship  bound¬ 
less  merry  as  the  first  attribute  of  boundleH  might! 

The  sea  !  the  sublime,  the  graceful,  the  lovely  sea! 

The  sea,  which,  if  it  separates  friends  for  awhile, 
unites  nations,  and  for  ever! — which  links  together 
the  great  kindred  of  mankind,  and  which,  even  to 
those  the  most  dearly  loved  between  whom  it  rolls,  is 
the  conductor  along  whose  connecting  chain  the  che¬ 
rished  intercourse  between  heart  and  heart  is  still 
preserved,  and  sped,  untouched  by  foreign  hands,  as 
the  strains  of  sweetest  music  come  unbroken  acroM  its 
waters. 

And  look  at  that  vessel,  lasking  on  its  gentle  swell, 
or  hasting  along  before  the  breeze;  that  little  gay  bark 
in  the  distance,  whose  white  sail  only  can  be  seen. 
Like  the  feather  that  skims  across  its  surface,  she  stoops 
in  scknowledgment  to  every  breath ;  but  her  small 
frame  is  full  of  energy  and  resource,  to  grapple  with 
the  blast.  The  tall  ship  of  war,  that  grand  epitome 
of  beauty,  confidence,  and  strength;  she  seems  as 
though  elive  to  every  impulse,  and  sentient  of  every 
duty.  She  bears  herself  as  an  imperial  being;  she 
moves  as  one  fraught  with  intelligence  to  foresee,  to 
threaten  and  command.”  “  With  all  her  bravery  on,” 
fit  symbol  of  that  glorious  empire  whoce  arm  reaches 
forth  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe,  wherever 
heaves  the  billow,  wherever  commerce  courts  or 
danger  presumes ;  whose  “  march  is  o’er  the  mountain 
wave,”  whose  “  home  is  on  the  deep.”  Though  the 
black  night  be  over  the  waste  of  waters,  the  ship  is 
wakeful  still.  She  speaks,  she  answers,  with  bright 
and  glancing  lights,  and,  through  the  day,  with  many- 
coloured  flags,  now  siwring  to  the  peak,  and  fluttering 
there  awhile,  new  sinking  again  from  sight,  their  task 
perfonned,  as  she  catches  the  quick  meaning,  or  im¬ 
parts  it  to  the  attentive  partners  of  her  course.  Her 
voire  is  heard,  short,  sullen,  imperious,  as  of  one  who 
brooks  not  hesitation  or  delay,  to  demand  attention  to 
what  she  inquires,  to  w  hat  she  enjoins.  See  her  di¬ 
minish  or  increase  her  various  powers,  steady  under 
change,  to  elfect  the  object  she  has  announced.  How 
gracefully  she  rounds  to,  to  wait  the  act  of  obedience 
in  the  rest !  She  lowers  her  boat  from  her  side.  The 
ventiiruiis  little  mestenger  dares  the  deep  alone.  Un¬ 
heeded  t  unprotected  ?  No !  for  a  watchful  influence 
is  o’er  it  still,  to  guard,  to  auperiniend,  and  assist.  As 
the  low,  long  galley  leaves  the  shadow  of  her  wing, 

I  as  it  mounts  the  swell  nr  glides  into  the  depths  be¬ 
tween,  she  marks  its  movements — she  correspotods 
with  her  own.  As  an  anxious  mother’s,  her  thousand 
cares  arc  with  him  who  is  far  away  upon  the  wave. 
They  cease  not ;  they  pause  not;  they  speak  in  every 
gesture,  till  the  returning  wanderer  is  raised  aloft  to 
be  received  again  within  her  sheltering  bosom;  and 
then  she  holds  once  more  her  free  and  onward  way. 

And  there  has  been  war  upon  the  sea,  atMl  haply 
there  may  be  again.  Again  the  wrath  of  natioru  may 
cast  its  red  glare  along  those  waters  on  which  man 
should  never  meet  his  tellow  man  hut  in  friendship 
and  ill  aid.  Shall  we  speak  of  war?  A  melancholy 
theme!  an  unnatural  and  fcariiil  slate  of  man,  on  which 


*  The  great  statue  of  Jove,  made  by  Phidias,  and 
fkaeedirs  tbs  t  emple  at  Olympia. 
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bk  mind,  u  it  ndvanre*  in  ihnae  aru  and  viniiea  which 
embclliih  ami  ennoble  peace,  though  it  be  learleaa  to 
the  death  for  honour  and  fur  right,  leama  to  reflect 
with  leaa  and  leaa  of  pteaaure  or  of  pride.  Yet  thoae, 
who,  not  anawerable  for  the  coniinuance  or  canae  of 
atrife,  have  bravely  done  in  war  the  duty  of  frank 
obedience  to  wrhat  their  country  claimed  from  ila  peo¬ 
ple,  are  not  the  leaa  to  be  rememberail  with  renown, 
and  bliatered  be  the  tongue  that  will  grudge  to  apeak 
it  The  laurel  aila  fairly  on  the  aailor’a  or  the  aoldier'a 
bmw,  but  dearer  and  more  aacred  ia  the  rypreaa  on  hia 
honotirable  grave,  even  though  conqueat  may  net  have 
wreathed  a  crown  to  bedeck  it. 

Sam  L - waa  a  lad  of  a  temper  aa  joyooa  and  aa 

kind  aa  ever  waa  wedded  to  a  daring  apirit.  He  waa 
not  of  that  claaa  called  nobly  bom.  Hia  name  abed 
no  luatre  an  hia  dawning  fortunea ;  ao,  if  recorded,  it 
could  add  no  inlereat  to  hia  alory.  Hia  honest  ambition 
waa  “  to  build,  not  boast”  the  credit  of  a  name  which 
he  derived  from  an  humble  house ;  and,  poor  lad !  he 
died  too  yoting  to  reap  the  glories  to  which  his  warm 
heart  aspired.  It  is  inscribed  only  on  a  small  stone,  I 
raised  in  a  foreign  land,  by  the  afleciions  and  esteem  | 
of  his  messmates,  who,  | 

“  Still,  thro’  the  wild  waves  as  they  sweep. 

With  watchful  eye  and  daunllcM  mien. 

Their  steady  course  of  honour  keeD." 

And  they  loved  him  well,  liecause  they  had  known 
him  nearly. 

At  nineteen,  he  had  passed  for  a  lieutenancy;  and, 
by  that  fi>rtune  which  someiiroes  forma  a  young  sea¬ 
man’s  early  fame,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
clipping  privateer  schooner,  made  pri»  of  by  the  frigate 
on  board  of  which  he  served.  She  had  been  captured 
on  an  enemy’s  coast ;  and  his  orders  were  to  join,  in 
her,  the  admiral’s  flag,  which  was  flying  some  fifty  or 
sixty  leagues  oflT  on  the  station.  And  lew,  who  have 
not  fell,  can  know  the  joy  of  a  stripling’s  hf>art,  who 
finds  himself  sole  master  of  a  separate  command,  and 
knows  that  he  has  skill  and  resources  for  it.  For  two 
days,  nothing  happened  to  vary  the  ordinary  log  of  a 
beating  peasage  in  light  winds.  The  third  day  was  a 
thick  log,  atid,  as  it  cleared  up  towards  evening,  with 
a  rising  breeze,  a  stranger  waa  seen  to  windward  under 
three  topsails — and  what  could  he  do  but  trim  the 
sails  to  reconiiuitra  t  ’Tis  true  he  had  no  orders  but 
to  proceed  with  due  diligence  to  his  station.  But  to 
go  about  and  stand  on  lor  an  hour  on  the  other  tack, 
and  ao  edge  a  little  nearer  the  stranger,  would  by  no 
means  take  him  out  of  his  coarse ;  and  who  is  there 
but  knows  that  one  of  a  seaman’s  first  duties  in  war 
time  is,  when  not  under  orders  positively  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  gain  all  intelligence  of  a  suspicious  looking 
sail  T  He  had  not  gui>e  upon  the  starboard  tack  above 
half  an  hour  before  he  sew  another  large  sail,  bull 
down,  on  hia  lee  bow ;  and  the  last  sunbeam  waa  now 
red  in  the  west,  it  waa  plain  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  bring  either  of  the  ships  within  distance,  before 
dark,  to  show  colours ;  but  they  made  more  sail,  and 
the  headmost  bore  up  a  little,  aa  to  near  him.  He 
now  tacked  again,  and  feeling  that  he  had  no  right  to 
run  into  strange  company  at  night,  he  kept  a  point  or 
two  free,  under  easy  sail,  in  a  parallel  to  the  course 
she  waa  steering,  trusiiiig  to  a  good  sailing  craft,  and 
a  commanding  hreeie,  and  a  good  lookout  withal.  As 
it  became  dark,  he  tried  his  night  signals.  For  awhile 
there  was  no  reply ;  and  then  the  headmost  ship  showed 
lights,  hut  her  answer  was  unintelligible  to  him.  'Tlte 
code  of  night  signals  in  the  British  navy  was,  at  that 
time,  imperfect,  and  subject  to  many  misiakee.  At 
day-break  they  were  both  on  the  weather  quarter,  the 
nearest  about  three  milesofiT;  but  two  more  large  ships 
showed  their  lofty  aaib  on  the  horiaon.  It  waa  a  clew 
morning ;  and  the  leading  frigate,  for  fiigates  the  two 


flrat  were,  now  signalized  him ;  but  her  flags  spoke  a 
language  as  foreign  to  him  as  that  of  her  lights  had 
been  the  night  before  Both  had  the  ensign  of  Eng¬ 
land  streaming  from  the  peak.  But  it  was  moat  im¬ 
probable  that  an  English  squadron  should  be  cruising 
on  that  part  of  the  coast.  And  now  his  private  code 
waa  tried,  in  vain.  And  something  there  waa  in  the 
cut  of  the  sails,  but  mure  in  their  way  of  haridliiig 
them,  which  almost  convinced  him  that  they  were 
foreigners.  The  moment  waa  aa  anxious  one :  but  it  ^ 

was  to  Sam  one  more  of  mortification  than  anxiety  for 
the  late  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  him.  He  had  a 
good  clean  craft  beneath  hia  fool,  and,  let  the  weather 
but  keep  moderate,  and  not  too  much  sea,  come  what 
would,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  holding  a  steady 
luflf,  the  schooner  might  yet  weather  upon  their  square 
sails,  so  as  to  get  to  windward  of  them  without  passing  | 

within  gun  shot.  But  he  knew  his  duty  was  not  to 
risk  his  prize,  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained ;  and 
little  to  be  ture  was  to  be  gained  by  working  up  to 
overhaul  two  strange  frigates,  and  two  other  ships  of 
war,  (proud  though  he  wax  of  his  command)  in  a 
^  schooner  mounting  eight  twelve-pounder  carronades,  . 

and  a  long  traversing  gun  amid  ships.  So  now,  sha¬ 
king  out  the  last  reef  fnun  his  foresail,  he  prepared  to 
carry  on,  and  a  regular  and  eager  chase  began.  For 
a  time,  he  believed  he  was  increasing  his  distance 
from  the  leading  ship;  at  all  events  ha  stood  nearer 
the  wind,  and  she  was  not  perceptibly  fore  reaching  { 
on  him ;  and  her  consort  was  evidently  dropping  fast  j 

astern.  But,  alas  I  the  clouds  rose,  black  as  thunder  j 

on  the  horizon,  the  while  horses  came  speeding  along  | 

with  them  in  ihe  distance,  it  had  alr^y  begun  to 
blow  strong,  and  the  wind  was  gradually  drawing 
more  aft  and  bringing  the  pursuer  nearly  on  his  beam.  ' 
'The  little  vessel  groaned  and  staggered  under  the  , 
pressure  of  sail ;  the  sea  curled  high  over  her  lee,  and 
sheets  of  spray  at  every  pitch  came  flying  over  all. 
Suddenly  the  headmost  frigate,  which  was  now  gain¬ 
ing  rapidly  on  him  to  within  long  gun-shot  range, 
hauled  down  Ihe  colours  she  had  worn,  and  hoisted  a 
diffisrent  ensign  at  her  peak.  It  was  the  one  which, 
at  that  moment,  Sam  could  least  have  wished  to  see. 

It  was  that  of  a  gallant  nation,  between  which  and 
England  long  may  It  be  beliire  again  a  cannon  shall 
speak  in  anger.  A  gush  of  while  smoke  iaued  from 
I  the  bow,  and,  before  the  sound  of  the  threatening  men- 
^  sage  could  be  heard,  a  shot  came  skimming  over  the 
lops  of  the  waves,  right  a-heail  of  Ihe  schooner.  Pre¬ 
sently  another,  which  passed  over  her,  between  her 
masts,  but  struck  nothing.  **  Mow  point  the  long  tm- 
versing  gun,  and  cast  loose  the  weather  oarronodee 
against  closer  work! — Fw  here’s  what  telk  us  she’s 
within  distance  already  of  our  midship  challenger.— 
Something  might  be  brought  down  by  it,  which  might 
slacken  the  frigate’s  pace,  and  save  the  little  vessel 
I  yet.”  So  up  went  the  union — and,  as  the  schooner 
lurched,  Sam  himself  with  a  ready  hand  to  the  lock 
lanyard,  quick  answering  to  a  ready  eye,  fired  the  first 
shot  in  reply,  and,  jumping  up  on  the  side,  saw  it  strike 
right  under  the  frigate’s  cutwater.  "  Give  it  her  again, 
my  hearts !”  The  second  shot  parted— “  Well  done, 
long  BessT’  bellowed  the  mate.  Ihe  glass  to  hia  «y— 

**  Splinten  near  the  forecastle!”  “  Again T’ — When 
an  eighteen  pound  ball  raine  in  from  one  of  the  en» 
my’s  bow  ch^rs,  struck  a  timber-head,  and  two  men 
lay  in  hlood  upon  the  deck ,  the  one  a  mangled  corpse, 
the  other  with  a  leg  knocked  sheer  from  under  him. 

**  Luff  her  up  a  bit !”  cried  Sam,  still  firmly  looking 
at  the  advancing  ship,  whose  bow  now  towered  high 
above  the  water.  ”  Starboard  the  helm !  now  watch 
your  time,  men ; — aland  by  for  a  broadside  T  Six  ef 
the  schooner’s  eight  carronnadea  bad  been  run  out  to 
windward,  and,  as  she  lufled  up  to  bring  them  to  boar 
upon  her  adversary,  the  fire  of  her  whole  weather 
side  was  given  at  once.  Her  slight  frame  heeled  (ran 
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th«  •xploMOD  of  her  own  guna,  and  the  quivered  fnNn 
the  centre  to  ihe  maat  head.  And,  hurrah!  dpwu  catne 
Um  frigate's  drirer.  But,  in  an  ineiant  after,  as  her 
helm  want  down  and  her  bead  sails  shook  in  the  wind, 
ths  rad  muslea  of  the  whole  tier,  to  herijuarier  guns, 
appeared,  and  a  tremendous  broadside  from  her  main 
dediers  followed,  and  she  lufle<l  and  came  up  te  deli¬ 
ver  it.  The  schooner’s  counter  was  torn  up  to  the 
very  bulwarks ;  three  men  were,  as  it  were,  blown 
away  before  the  blast  of  the  artillery;  and  a  splinter, 
atrikiag  the  young  cemroander  near  the  chest,  broke 
his  lefr  shoulder,  and  dashed  him  down  against  the 
aide.  The  gallant  youth  sprang  up,  his  arm  bung 
mangled,  and  the  blood  gushing  forth  from  his  mouth, 
ahowed  what  had  been  the  v  iolence  of  the  blow.  But 
liis  courageous  eye,  unclouded  yet  by  pain, lit  up  with 
matchless  energy — “  Stand  to  it,  my  hearts,  my  dar¬ 
lings,"  be  ahout^.  But  the  whole  mischief  now  ap¬ 
peared.  As  the  wounded  boy  staggered  once  more  to 
the  weather  bulwark,  to  hold  on,  he  looked  up.  The 
crippled  main-mast  reeled — “  Lower  away,  lower 
away!  ease  off  the  fore  sheet,  and  put  her  right  belbre 
ilT’  For  a  few  roomeiiis  the  light  was  silenced.  All 
hands  were  busy  aft  in  getting  up  a  preventer  s'lruud, 
and  fiahing  the  mainmast,  and,  us  she  was  falling  od, 
another  broadside  came  from  the  frigate's  quarter¬ 
deck.  The  havoc  was  nut  so  great  os  bclnre.  But 
an  unlucky  shot,  raiigiig  fortvaid  under  the  hows, 
oevored  the  bobstay.  The  powerless  sprit  could  no 
longer  slay  the  foremast  os  it  sv\uyed  forward  and  ali 
with  the  send  of  the  sea. 

“Get  out  a  tackle  iurwanl!  Up  with  the  helm! 
Hard !’’ — but  it  was  too  late !  I’lie  weakened  mum- 
mast,  now  deprived  of  all  su|tpori.  broke  short  off 
where  Ihe  ahot  had  entered.  It  fell  with  a  Iremciv 
doua  crash.  The  deck,  forward  and  to  leeward,  was 
nverwhslmed  with  a  mass  of  contused  ttiiii — and  the 


vessel  was  left  rolling  on  ths  swell,  a  defsncelam 
wreck. 

**  Will  you  strike,  sir  P  whispered  the  mate;  **  ate 
your  men  tying  about,  and" 

“  >’ever!’' exclaimed  Sam,  in  the  last  excitement  of 
a  dauntless  heart — “  Not  I.  Haul  in  the  eiisign  ihat'a 
lowing  there  ulonir  side,  and  send  a  hand,"  poanting 
upwards,  “  to  s.op  it  to  that  slump  there.  1  tuppoee," 
continued  he,  in  a  lower  tons,  “  I  suppose  they’ll  have 
it  down,  without  us,  soon.  I  see  she’s  lowering  a 
quarter  boat;  we  have  but  to  wait  for  them  nowf’ 
He  sat  down  on  a  carronnade  slide.  His  &ce  was 
deadly  pole.  Suddenly  riaiug,  he  drew  bia  banger 
fsuro  its  sheath,  and  with  a  strung  blow,  broke  it  in 
two,  aenns  the  carronnade.  His  father  had  given  it  to 
him  at  parting.  On  its  blade  was  engraved  a  power¬ 
ful  talisman — “  England  expecta  every  man  to  do  bit 
duty.”  As  the  fual  boat  (Ibr  two  were  manned,)  pulled 
up  under  the  stem,  he  flung  the  pieces  into  the  deep, 
and  again  sunk  upon  the  deck,  his  face  resting  down¬ 
wards  on  his  right  arm  as  he  lay. 

••  >Ir.  L - ,  sir,"  said  the  mate,  “  they’re  along 

side.  Lsikup,  sir — come,  sir, don’t  be  ashamed, you’ve 
fought  her  well.  Olid  they  won't  make  much  of  the 
prize  at  uiiy  rule;  she  lias  stool  too  much  riddling  to 

do  them  much  goisl.  ■  Oli,  Mr.  L - ,  I  hope  you're 

not  much  hiiri,  sir.  All's  over  now.”  He  raised  his 
brave  young  officer  in  his  arms. — Yes,  all  was  over, 
indeed !  He  never  s|Hikc  again,  nor  did  his  eyes  ever 
mure  unclose,  to  sec  Ids  darling  first  command  in  the 
hands  of  uiiolhcr ! 

But  a  gallant  nuiiiui  did  honour  to  his  memory,  and 
to  his  remains.  All  nations  have  brave  men— nod  so 
God  rest  his  soul ! — 

billi  'twUl  no  belter  be — 

We  trust  we  have  in  lids  our  land 
Five  hundred,  good  os  he. 


SMOKERS’  DIVAN. 


Here  ia  Ike  keeper  of  a  rigar  shop,  hat  io  hand,  pvjbig’  the  sale  of  hia  own  work.  Nothing  ia  mora  eam- 
■ton.  It  ia  now  all  puflP — even  if  you  have  to  write  llieat  ytsurselves — send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  **  Regular 
BUw  oal.  Humbug,  and. Weekly  ExeraciaUtr,”  with  sooaetbiug  like  the  following: — 

air  i  have  just  invented  the  eurioueest  argar,  which  I  wish  y«u  to  notice.  The  common  article  k  ia  M- 
eeomry  to  alwaya  liglit  at  one  particular  end.  bat  my  invention  is  ouch  that  Ihe  segar  will  amohe  at  aitharMd. 
•r  in  the  centre,  and  if  you  lay  it  on  the  laJbia  it  wtU  samhe  of  imel£ 


Of  coamatha  editor  does  the  decent  thing  in  tlm  shape  of  a  “puff,"  in  consideration  of  the  bnndin  that  i 
paiad  tha  notiea. 
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THE  ORPHAN  OF  PALESTINE. 

BY  LORD  WILLIAM  LENNOX. 

“  Tb*  anion  of  the  lhng4oini  of  tha  Haplarcby  had  It  waa  on  iba  morning  of  iba  day  of  the  battia  ol 
adTanrad  England,  as  a  rouniry,  to  a  condiiton  ol  ibrre  Bramtevilia  that  the  fair  Jaruaha,  tha  Orphan  of  Fa- 
Mid  dignity ;  but,  aa  yet,  the  Engliah  thamaalvea,  a  leatine,  pcwMd,  ihougbtful,  from  iha  caaile  of  Parcbe, 
anxtiira  at  oaea  ofCelu,  Satona,L>Bnaa,aiid  Norman*,  lowarda  a  pavibon  in  tha  garda*.  bar  heart  fixed 
raiaained  without  a  king  capable  ot  taking  advantage  upon  ihe  final  lenaination  of  tha  combat  The  Coant 
t£  their  iiaatad  atrength,  their  apirit  and  their  prowaaa.  AxnuU,  her  firiend,  her  afiianced,  might  ha  ilaui,  might 
Harold,  indeed,  who  fall  in  tha  calahraiad  battle  of  ba  aoerificad  to  the  intemperate  reaentmant  of  hia  aaa- 
llastingi,  had  proved  a  prince  of  ability,  while  the  mien— might  ba  tom  forever  from  bar  tendamamv  her 
mildnam  of  hia  govemmant  had  endeared  him  to  the  fidelity,  and  her  care  Aa  aha  breathed  an  inward 
people.  Bat  hia  right  of  aucccaaon  to  the  crown  wat  pmyer  for  km  aafeiy,  the  abauta  of  victory  broke  npoo 
defective;  and  though  tha  title  of  William  of  Nor-  bar  ear.  Tha  chateau  rang  with  the  louiida  ad  jay 
Burndy,  attrnaaaad  the  Conqueror,  might,  in  juatice,  ha  wid  triumph;  and  the  accideolal  arrival  of  an  aitand- 
cataoiaad  a*  atill  more  ao^  yet  auecam  in  arnia  over-  ant  aanoancad  a  victory  to  Englaatl,  the  fbght  of 
halanead  that  defeat;  and  William  kept  firm  poaaea*  Lawii,  the  total  owerthtow  of  hia  power,  and  tha  ae- 
aioa  of  tha  kingdom,  anpportad  by  a  fmeh  accemion  tarn  of  Henry,  William,  and  Amulf  to  the  chateau, 
af  nobility,  who  took  care  to  entabiish  their  power  by  Affected  a  aucceaxion  of  hap;^  eventa,  daxaliag 
the  depretaion,  and  in  loaia  cane*,  tha  ettinctMin,  ol  aa  they  were,  yet  in  loroe  manner  iwiexpecicd,  the 
lae  native  inhabitanla.  N'evartheleea,  William  of  beautiful  Jeruaha  drew  towurda  a  jutting  abulmeut  of 
Normandy  niuat  alwaya  be  eoiwidered  more  in  the  the  mnrbU-d  pavilmo  which  looked  out  upon  the 
light  of  a  tuecemful,  advenluroua  runquanir.  tliaii  as  plains  leading  towania  tlie  field  of  battle.  The  aon 
U  lagilimala  king ;  and  Ihe  Anclo-iioxiHia  imglit  have  had  just  declined  alter  a  bright  noon  of  light  and  heal, 
kolrayed,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  tha  priuce  a  few  autumnal  clouds  alone  appeared  to  rest  upon 
wha  had  so  nnscrupuluusiy  placed  over  their  heads  ilie  verge  of  ihe  horizon,  as  golden  islets  on  the  still 
the  adventurers  who  had  rushed  to  his  standard  I'rom  surface  of  n  far  ether  sen.  Ttie  view-  embiaced  Ihe 
almost  every  quarter  of  Europe.  His  son,  and  sue*  distant  waters  of  llio  oreon,  whirli  had  now  caught 
cesaor,  William  RiifiM.  the  avaricious  odspriug  of  a  tha  last  reflei  ting  rays  of  the  sun’s  departing  glory ; 
tyrannical  father,  did  little  to  heal  tha  wonuii*  acca*  while,  ui  aiMUher  direction,  the  still  more  disUat 
•ionad  by  tha  violeoee  aud  rapwity  of  Wiltana  1.  mountuins  threw  their  iHiride  shadows  over  the  val- 
Bui.eu  the  accession  of  Prince  Henry,  whose  miluary  leys. 

aefaievemeats  had  awakened  the  iniereats  aud  aBac-  Tha  tumult  which  had  rcooundad  through  the  eas- 
lisna  of  hia  countryman,  Ihe  chivalry  al'  Iha  Engbah  tla  was  raw  hushed,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  hanao- 
dmraemr  burst  forth  in  im  spiendunr.”  nise  in  tlie  placid  eniotiona  of  her  beart. 

Thu  immediate  commence meut  of  King  Uaary's  **  And  he."  she  luiumiired,  **  once  more  restored  to 
wign.  the  fitat  of  a  long  line  of  sueceenful  meaarchsef  me.  aud  to  part  no  more;  ba  who  holds  with  my  heart 
Iha  nmna,  was  hailed  by  ihe  final  eonquest  of  Jerpm*  the  seccoi  of  my  hirtk,  my  preservation ;  aud  now  that 
lasm  aAar  a  century  of  wura,  Iho  waaie  of  milliaaB  of  tha  penis  of  the  war  are  ended,  that  secret  he  has 
Hum,  and  aa  expense  to  support  which,  whelo  pro.  psomised  to  confide  to  me.  Would  he  were  come, 
uinoea,  if  uot  kingdoms,  were  occasionally  sacrifiMd.  and  that  hope,  all  joyful  though  it  be,  were  changed 
Bat  the  bright  atream  of  glory  fiowed  from  afar :  the  to  certainly." 

mora  importaat,  and  iiiora  nationally  illustrious  traas-  As  if  the  open  esplanade  of  the  pavilion  were  too 
action,  was  tha  conquest,  by  Henry  himself,  of  that  public  a  wituesa  to  the  teudernem  of  her  emotion,  she 
mme  Normandy  which  had,  within  sixty  years,  given  was  about  to  doaceiid  the  irelliced  steps,  festooned  and 
aa  amny  mmtars  to  tha  Engliah ;  and,  after  a  short  garlanded  on  either  side,  with  the  still  blooming  and 
campaign  againit  the  united  kingdoms  and  priiici-  luxuriant  roses  of  Provence,  when  the  trend  of  an 
palitics  of  Franca,  Henry's  fercas  occupied  the  towns,  armed  man  suddenly  met  her  ear.  She  paused  to  lis- 
and  his  nobles  the  castles ;  while  bis  daughter,  riow  ten,  but  tha  sound  was  not  repeated.  “  Twas  hut 
Ihe  widewad  CnontamofPerche,  was  eatablished  in  the  the  arho  of  my  fears,”  she  murmured  to  herself; 
vast  baronies  of  Percha,  in  tha  vicinity  of  Brenneville.  “  navertlielesa.  the  perils  ol  the  times,  my  hopes 

Success,  however,  bad  aroused  the  valour  of  Lewis,  alas!  now  seldom  disentangled  from  my  sorrows — 
the  bravmt  and  tha  most  accoroplwbed  of  the  French  but  too  often  awaken  in  my  mind  phantasma  that  take 
psmesa;  and  tha  chivalry  of  France  bad  now.  at  the  the  place  of  more  serious  superstitions.” 
epsuing  of  this  oar  story,  advanced  towards  Brenu#.  Tha  circimiataoce  passed  from  bar  mind,  and  sum* 
ville,  in  order  to  wrmt  from  Honry  and  his  valorous  moiling  to  her  aid  that  courage  which  bad  ibr  a  mo- 
sau,  Prinea  William,  tha  territary  of  Normamly,  so  ment  deserted  her,  she  proceeded  to  her  apariaMut; 
lately  acquired  by  the  English.  But  soother  motive  where,disrobingherselfc^partof  her  attire,  she  throw 
previuled  with  L^is;  be  was  snamoured,  by  report,  herself  upon  her  couch,  and,  oppressed  with  the  re¬ 
ef  a  maid  of  honour,  ur,  raihar,  the  fiivouriie  friead  petition  of  so  many  anxious  emMuins,  sosm  fell  into  a 
*Bd  esofidanta  of  the  Countem  of  Perchc,  rasraed,  it  deep,  though  not  untroubled,  slumber.  She  dreamt, 
was  said,  from  Iha  horron  and  convulsions  of  the  holy  that  insisad  of  the  wished-lbr  coming  of  Count  A  rnulf, 
war,  and  siaipiy  called  the  Orphan  of  Palestine.  Her  she  beheld,  by  the  solitary  taper  that  illumined  her 
teal  name  was  unknown,  the  quality  of  bar  birth  still  chamber,  a  ruBiau  ataaling  by  the  foot  af  her  bed 
lam  understood,  and  bar  origin  itself  raniained  a  mys-  while  his  gaze  seemed  fixed  upon  her  feeble  and  ua- 
tery,  which  lime,  all  powerful  as  it  is,  was  not  very  resisting  arm.  which  hung  helpless  by  her  side.  Nor 
likely  lo  uasaval.  Har  beauty  had  been  reported  to  was  bar  dretUB  a  mere  fliltiag  vision  of  the  mind. 

!  aad,  though  in  meat  rospects  an  amiable  and  a  The  battle  of  BroiUMville  had  already  let  loose  many 
generous  prince,  Lewis,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  of  those  soldieis  of  fortune,  who,  following  the  good 
gsllantiy  of  tho  age,  covatad,  Iboagh  it  might  ba  for  or  evil  succaai  of  ji  single  campaign,  afterwards  rs- 
a  mere  omaoienl  af  his  court,  the  baautifui,  the  sur-  lapsed  into  rubbers  end  briganife :  and  one  of  Ibaae 
pnmingly  beealBul,  Orphan  of  Patasiine.  Bat  the  Or-  dwbaadsd  iraupara,  arged  by  the  love  of  plunder,  and 
fihan  af  Palestiaa  and  bar  afloctioas  war*  already  be-  enceuiaged  by  the  apparent  solitude,  had  tracked  tbs 
t  miked  le  Iha  Count  Amulf  da  Amalfi  lEs  brave  uaproiaaiad  Jaruaha  le  har  chambar.  But,  at  tha  ia- 
wampoBim  in  aram  ef  tha  chivalmus  Prinea  William,  slant  ha  approached  the  sleeping  Orphan,  a  swoid. 
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•harpened  in  the  wan  of  Nomtandy,  wat  at  hit  hreatt;  rtl!  until  we  ihall  meet  again  upon  the  thnre,  whoae 
for,  at  hit  tide  ttood  a  knight  in  ownplete  armour,  tidea  thall  waft  ut  in  triumph  tuwardt  the  Kngliah 
tare  that  hit  vitor  wat  in  part  iincloaed.  The  trem-  coatt.  Thia  parkei  give  the  rountett;  it  it  the  peti- 
Ming  antaitin  ahrank  appalle<l  from  hit  threatening  tion  of  one  Fitz  Stephen,  who  tolicitt  the  hortour  of 
look,  and,  dropping  hit  poigntnl,  tullenly  awaited  hit  piloting  the  brigantine  fleet,  which  it  dettinad  to  con- 
ftte;  hut  the  tiranger.  intent  upon  hit  own  urgent  tain  the  eonguemri  of  Normandy.  Tit  jiitt  fifly-aix 
miation,  remained  gazing  on  the  rounienitnce  of  Je- 1  year*  tince  he  carried  over  in  tafety  the  princa'a  name- 
raaha.  The  ruffian  gradually  recovering  from  hit  take  and  grandtire,  William.  Hit  petition  wai  dit- 
faort,  drew  inwardt  the  ttill  nnfattened  door  of  the  cutaed  at  noon  day,  in  the  camp,  and  the  prince  hat 
chamber,  and  overleaping  the  adjoining  balluttrade,  left  it  foi  hia  titter,  the  countaaa,  to  accept  or  refute  j 
waatoonloatintheaurroundingwoodt.  The  ttranger.  And  nowr,  to  mount  the  fleetest  tteed  her  groom  at 
drawing  hit  iword,  attempted  to  follow,  when  the  ermt  can  fnmiah.” 

noiae  awoke  the  tiumbering  Orphan.  **  Stay,  Amulf,  ttay  T'  exclaimed  the  beautiful  Je- 

"  I  have  but  dreamed !”  the  anxioutly  exclaimed,  rotha,  anxioualy,  and  placing  her  gentle  hand,  with 
ae  the  retreating  figure  of  Amulf  caught  her  eye —  an  unconacioua  movement,  upon  the  heavy  ateel-pieoe 
“  ’twat  but  a  phantaam,  a  delusion ;  and  yet,  wat  it  of  his  armlet,  as  if  her  feeble  force  had  power  tuffi- 
not  Amulf  whom  I  but  at  this  moment  beheld  by  my  cient  to  detain  him  by  her  tide.  “  Twat  taid  in  Pa- 
tidef — it  must  base!  Amulf,  Amulfr’  and  hastily  lestine,”  the  more  faintly  continued,  as  he  bent  him- 
arranging  her  attire,  she  found  her  lover  awaiting  her  telf  attentively  towarda  her,  ** '  (Aof  vAea  fAs  tra  tAould 
in  the  adjoining  room.  gtee  a  fotker  to  Jeruika,  ker  day  of  ettrikly  pUgrimagt 

“  It  it  you,  thenr  the  exclaimed,  and  gradually  re-  teat  oerr.’  My  Amulf,  I  have  a  fear  within  me  that 
covering  from  the  agitatioa  which  hit  unexpected  ap-  cemheit  wi'h  my  hopes ;  and  now,  that  the  first  dawn 
pearance  had  occationeil ;  **  hut  why  this  tiidden  com-  of  coming  joy  hath  been  thus  suddenly  clouded  by  the 
ing.  this  toldier-like  attire,  when,  to-morrow,  the  king  king’t  decree,  our  jonmey,  from  which  yon  augur  to 
himtelf.victoriont  and  triumphant,  thniild  ho  with  nt?  much  happineas  and  joy.  may  prove,  perchance,  too 
Have  hit  met«^ccrt  decsivnl  ut  T  the  added,  with  fatal  to  our  love.  Tell  me,  then,  in  this  our  certain, 
an  eflorl.  which  did  not.  however,  ditgiiite  from  him  though  too  fleeting  interview,  tell  me.  I  conjure  thee, 
the  excett  of  her  fenrt.  all  that  thou  knowett,  all  thou  hast  known,  of  thy  ttill 

“All  it  well.”  returned  the  kniirht,  unhelmeting.  unhappy  Jerusha,  of  thy  betrothetl  hride  f” 
and  kneeling  at  her  feet.  “The  victory  of  Brenne-  Her  appeal  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Amulf,  who  re- 
ville,  hat  aeciireil.  I  triiat  for  ever,  the  conquest  of  I  turned  with  her  the  lonely  teat,  and  thus  began 
Normandy,  and  the  future  safety  of  all  anr  pomes-  “  My  ttory  is  a  fearful  one,  my  lieloved  Jarutha.  It 

tiona,  hut - "  is  now  nearly  twanty  years  tince  the  final  capture  of 

“  You  falter,  Amulf;  he  seated  until  you  have  in  the  city  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerutalem.  In  that 
part  recovered  from  the  speed  with  which  you  have  dreadful  massacre,  in  which  no  tge,  no  sex,  was 
srtoght  to  approach  me.  Take  rest,  take  repose.”  spared,  attd  in  which  the  red  tumnlt  of  iiMlitcriminat- 
“  Alas !  my  beloved  Jerutha fortune  too  seldom  ing  slaughter  lefi  the  ignorant  and  enraged  Mtidiery 
ftvet  repnae  to  the  anldier.  F.ven  now.  when  thy  neither  reason  nor  remorse,  a  Christian  captive,  a  fo- 
coMtancy,  thy  gnodnem.  and  thv  beanty,  had  riven  male  of  rank  and  birth,  who  had  nnfbrtunatoly  been 
me  promise  of  a  happy  and  undistrarted  future,  thou,  seized  by  the  infidela  on  the  retreat  of  ihoaa  bravo 
Jerosha,  art  destined  to  quit  the  happy  home  of  thy  crusadeis,  was  said  te  hove  perished  by  the  hands  of 
youth,  and  I,  still  hapless  Amulf,  mutt  follow  the  J  the  infuriated  miiltittHle.  Afler  the  first  terroiaof  ths 
changing  fortunes  of  my  prince.”  :  carnage  were  over,  a  child  was  discovered  besido  the 

“  But  the  occasion.  Amulf?— if,  indeed,  we  he  the  ;  dead  body  of— spare  me,  Jenisha,  you  were  that 
victora,  and  that  the  king  comes  here  in  peace.”  |  unhappy  infant !  the  corpse,  'hat  of  your  mother,  A 
“  Alas !  all  it  changed  !"  answered  Amulf,  aighin;.  \  young  soldier,  scarcely  in  hia  fourteenth  year,  who 
“Growing  nimoun  of  rebellion  in  England,  a  fresh  ;  fired  with  the  pioat  enthusiasm  of  the  timet,  had  fol- 
quarrel  with  the  Primate  Anselm,  must  tear  your  |  lowed  to  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City,  wat  first  of  the 
Amulf  from  the  tunny  pisint  of  France.  But,  weep  '  ('hritiian  host  who  flew  to  yottr  rescue.  He  waa  in 
not.  fair  Jerutha.  the  Countem  herself,  whom  Henry  I  time  to  preaerve  you  from  the  mad  fury  ef  the  cm- 
will  not  abandon  to  the  hostile  stratagems  of  our  sd-  j  taders;  he  hore  you  through  the  diaordered  and  en- 
vertariea,  mutt  prsaentiv  repair  to  Borfleur,  the  place  tangtiined  crowd,  towards  the  sacred  temple,  which 
appointed  fiw  our  embarkation ;  and  I  havs  hut  out-  itow  resounded  with  the  tears,  the  prayeiv,  the  ihankt- 
ridden  the  king’t  mettengers  to  steal  from  the  trou-  givings,  ef  its  ton  terrible  deliverers  ;  bnt  first  be  bad 
blee  of  the  timet  this  short  interview  with  thee,  dear-  preaervsd  for  you  that  tame  brarelat  which  you  now 
eat  Jerutha,  and  thus  to  prepare  thee  ttill  better  for  wear,  and  which  he  had  tranaferred  from  the  am  of 
thy  appointed  journey.  But  why  should  we  despond  f  your  mother.  In  the  temple  yon  were  rsceivsd  with 
In  England  we  shall  find  repnae;  and  when,  at  laat,  kindneaa;  and.  on  the  return  of  the  victorioua  amy, 

I  may  call  thee  mins,  what  further  happinem  can  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  lady  abbess  of  s  con- 
await  thy  lever  t”  vent  founded  by  the  Counlsta  of  Perrhe,  and  who,  on 

“  And  it  this  then.”  returned  the  henntifni  Orphan  of  the  demise  of  her  husband ,  tought  in  you  a  companion 
Palestine,  thoughtfully — “  is  thi«  'he  gny  etpontal.  the  and  a  frieml.  Of  your  mother's  history  I  could  only 
happy  jny  and  promised  tranqiiillily,  we  had  to  long  learn  that  the  had  fal 'en  into  the  hands  of  tha  infidels 
and  to  anxioutly  hoped  for?  Alas!  I  indulge  in  no  in  a  skirmish,  that  her  husband,  a  leader  of  rank  in 
ambition  beyond  the  repose  which  I  havs  hitherto  en-  the  Christian  army,  possibly  believing  her  ts  he  detsJ, 
joyed,  even  without  thee.  Amulf;  though  I  have  of-  had  suddenly  retired  from  his  command,  and  had  tines 
tan  wearied  for  the  hitfory  of  mv  infant  yesm  so  long  been  heard  of  no  mars.” 

promitsd  by  thee,  my  friend,  and  so  long  withheld.”  "And  the  youth  !”  exclaimed  Jeruaha.  “whom 
“  Dearest  beloved,”  returned  the  Count  Amulf,  ten-  Heaven  permitted  to  assist  in  the  daliveranre  of  hit 

deriy,  and  taking  her  hand  in  hit,  “  yottr  with  thall.  child,  was  called - ” 

ere  long,  be  gratified ;  but  the  lime  it  argent.  lam  “  Amulf!  the  tame  whom  you  now  behold.” 

afaaent  from  the  prince  without  hit  sanction,  he  whom  The  fortitude  of  the  fair  Orphan  had  well  nigh 

I  would  not  willingly  oflend.  But  droop  not.  fair  Je-  yielded  to  a  flood  of  teari.  The  Count  Amulf  raised 
luiha,  even  amidst  the  tracklew  waters  of  the  main,  her  hand,  for  an  iiMtant,  to  hit  lipa,  whispered  a  few 
yon  will  firtd  in  Amulf  a  friend,  in  the  prince,  a  hro-  fond  words  of  tendemeta  and  oonsolation,  and,  under 
iher,  and  in  the  king  himaelf,  a  father.  Adieu,  dear-  shadow  of  the  now  deepening  twilight,  retired  from 
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t)M  pavilioo  of  th«  citateou,  and  mouniing  a  fraah  Tb«  tplendid  barge,  or  gallejr,  which  had  bam  ap< 
steed,  was  speedily  oh  the  road  id  Brenneville.  pointed  for  the  aceooiinodaiiou  of  Prince  William,  the 

The  morning  h^  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  day  Counieas  of  Perche,  and  their  suites,  had  now  oearly 
that  followed  the  solemn  and  mysterious  inlerview  lost  sight  of  the  French  coast  The  beauty  of  the  day, 
between  the  fair  Jerusha  and  her  gallant  deliverer,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  soon  tempted  the  countess 
when  the  countess  to  whom  bad  now  been  consigned  and  the  fair  Jerusha  from  their  splendid  state  room,  to 
the  petition  of  Fits  Stephen,  was  informed,  by  a  fresh  the  ranvaa-awned  deck,  prepared  for  the  Count  Ar- 
succeasion  of  heralds,  of  the  necessity  of  her  imme-  nulf  and  the  warrior  duke.  An  hour  had  acasce 
diate  departure.  The  autumn,  which  in  roust  south-  elapsed  wlien,  as  it  were  from  the  for  extasMled  hori* 
em  climates  extends  far  into  the  winter,  was  now  son,  a  thin  indistinct  wreath  or  vapour,  scarcely  ob- 
drawn  towards  a  conclosion,  but  the  weather  remained  served  by  auy  one,  steadily  took  its  place  upon  the 
still  exquisitely  mild  and  beautiful.  The  lih  of  No-  farther  borders  of  the  surrounding  sky.  Aeroas  the 
vember  had  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  heraldt  of  clear  aimosphere  paaaed  orraaionally  a  half  felt  gust 
victory  at  the  chateau  of  the  countess ;  and  the  morn-  of  wind,  which  breaking  upon  the  as  yet  gentle  sea 
ing  of  the  11th  saw  all  parties  in  full  career  towards  bresM,  rushed  swiftly  through  the  open  vault  of  the 
the  coast,  their  immediate  place  of  erobarkatiun  being  sky.  Suddenly,  however,  a  hollow  and  angry  noise, 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  then  heavy  towers  of  like  that  of  a  torrent  beard  afar  ufli  resounded  heavily 
Barfleur,  floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the  calm  clear  asure  but  distinctly  from  out  the  fountains  of  the  ocean, 
of  the  morning  sky.  Long  files  of  cavalry  glittering  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  fraah  blast  of  wind  whistled 
in  the  heavy,  though  not  inelegant,  armour  of  the  shrilly  tmonpt  the  sails,  and  shrouds,  and  cordage  of 
times,  were  just  seen  rapidly  nearing  the  shore.  Three  the  galley.  While  all  watehed.  all  wondered,  tmwill- 
were  followed  by  the  knights  of  the  erws,  imw  the  ing,and  pel  haps  unable,  to  explain  their  inward  sense- 
conquerors  of  Brenneville,  bearing  upon  their  shields  lions  at  a  phenomenon,  which  for  the  moment  dis- 
and  helmets,  emblems  and  mottoes  expressive  of  their  turbed  the  |dacid  character  of  their  agreeable  voyage, 
fortune  and  their  valour;  and  of  which  heraldic  to-  Edwy,  the  counlem’s  page,  with  the  heedlem  vivacity 
kens  not  a  few  exist  at  the  present  day.  of  his  yean,  remarked,  that  occaaional  heavy  rolling 

The  king  himself,  wore  a  cuirass  formed  of  scales  waves  were  coming  faster  and  faster  upon  them ;  and 
and  overfolding  plates  of  pidistied  steel,  iniermixed  that  one,  overdriven  by  another,  had,  not  very  for 
with  gold ;  and  on  his  brow,  a  low  coronet  of  spark-  from  the  vessel,  leaped  into  the  air  and  hurst  into 
ling  gems,  set  in  front  of  a  ckiae-fitiiiig  helmet  of  glass-  foam. 

bright  silver.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  short  but  weighty  A  sensation  of  danger  suddenly  broke  upon  the  mind 
mace,  with  the  other,  he  directed  the  movements  and  of  the  countess,  wlio  luniiiig  in  her  eonsternalion  to- 
pace  of  his  beautifully. formed,  cream  coloured  horse  wards  the  quarter  in  winch  the  king's  galley  bad  pro- 
“  Amulet,”  encased,  fur  the  must  part,  in  folds  of  mail  reeded,  looked  for  help  and  assistani-e  from  their 
and  adorned  with  a  high  panarM  of  white  and  t-nm-  power  But  the  king  and  his  fleet,  though  but  a  few 
son  feathers.  By  hia  side  careered,  in  all  the  pride  houra  in  advance,  had  gone  into  the  carreiil  of  a  wind 
and  grace  of  youth,  his  only  son,  the  prince,  and,  in-  that  blew  them  directly  across  the  channel,  ortd  was 
dining  a  little  to  the  rear,  his  friend  and  curopanion,  fast  passing  out  of  sight,  foat  paming  into  safety.  The 
the  Count  Amulf ;  both  attired  in  bright  and  suroplu-  apprelieiis  oi«  of  the  counieas  were  not  very  lungcon- 
ous  armour,  and  wearing  lofty  plumes  that  bent  to  the  lined  to  herself;  the  isiw  rapid  movements  of  the 
breexs  till  they  more  than  lialf  coiicealtd  the  high  marinert,  saddenly  aroused  by  certain  signa  only 
ardung  necks  of  their  powerful  steeds.  Advsneing  known  to  ibemselves,  their  total  disregard  of  quea- 
by  an  oppnaita  direction,  came  the  open  car  of  the  tioiia,  though  preferred  in  a  tone  of  anxiaty  and  ao- 
countem,  drawn  by  milk-white  palfreya.  Their  light  treaty;  the  increaeiiig  fury  of  almoet  interminable 
and  fanciful  hamossingt  and  capariaooa  glittering  with  wavee ;  the  watery-looking  clouds  that  gaihared, 
gold  ;  within  it  aat  the  countem  and  the  fair  Jaraaha,  whence  none  could  tell,  and  diaperaed  at  suddenly, 
deeply  and  almoat  obacurely  veiled ;  by  their  side,  but  only  again  to  meet  in  conflict  over  their  beada, 
amU^  the  pagee  in  waiting,  followed  by  a  heavy  announced  to  every  one,  that  death,  fearful,  Iwhble, 
train,  conaiating  of  the  leng-ealabliahed  band  of-muai-  and  immediate,  but  too  aurely  awaited  them, 
ciane,  and  the  domeatirs  ef  the  hauaehold ;  a  slender  In  this  dreadful  cooditien  ^  human  exiatence,  the 
guard,  in  armour,  concluded  the  cavalcade.  prince  lent  his  help  to  hia  sister,  now  eunk  inio  a  atn- 

Approaching  the  ahera  by  a  route  ultogether  dit  por,  the  mixed  reenlt  of  horror  and  surpriee-  The 
ferent  from  that  of  either  the  king  or  the  counieee,  a  Coont  Amulf  sustained,  with  hie  vigoroue  arm,  the 
third  party  waa  now  seen  te  advance ;  it  censistad  ef  form  of  hie  beloved  Jerusha.  The  Duke  of  Gnienne 
a  troop  of  three  hundred  men,  indifiereatly  mounted,  drew  near  to  give  bia  asaistance  to  all. 
overworn  with  fotigue.  At  a  short  distance  followed,  ”  It  is  as  1  feared,”  murmured  Jerutha  of  Paleatine, 
Ihough  in  somewhat  better  plight,  a  warrior  of  vene-  faintly,  but  cumpoaedly.  **  We  perish. — Oh.  Amulf. 
raMe  and  mqjesiic  mien,  attended  by  a  few  kaigbls  my  preaervar,  my  friend,  b«it  that  a  few  short  peaoe- 
snd  esquires,  and  aoroa  of  whom,  urging  their  tired  ful  yeaia  had  been  granted  ua ;  but  this — and  the 
horaas  forward,  had  already  announced  him  to  the  princeaa,  my  benefactress !  help  me,  Amulf,  to  die- 
king's  party,  sa  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Gnienne,  Carl  encumber  m3rself  of  these  uae<em  robes,  that  I  may  ha 
of  Poictiers,  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  holy  wars  had  prepared  to  render  her  that  assistance  which  she  as 
engaged  him  to  part  with  his  province  of  Poictiers ;  much  merits  at  my  hands. — And  now  this  vail,  the 
and  who  had  been  called  to  Roma  to  receive,  at  the  walcra  of  the  deep  will,  perhapa,  but  too  soon  shroud 
hands  of  the  head  of  the  church,  compenaation  due  to  the  face,  which  you.  Amulf. — ”  ahe  waa  interraptafl 
hia  aacrifieea  and  his  valour.  Interrapled  on  hia  re-  by  her  lean,  which  you  called  beautiful.  And  now 
tom,  by  the  armies  of  Lewis  of  France,  he  had  been  thie  armlet,  Amulf,  a  mother's,  as  you  say.”— She  half 
prevsnted  joining  the  standard  of  Nomiandy  until  af  unloosed  the  ornament  as  the  apoka,  a^  the  jewela 
tor  the  victory  of  Brenneville.  but,  more  happily,  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  pitying  Duke  of  Guienne.  The 
been  able  to  join  the  forces  of  Henry  ere  they  had  duka  sprang  forward.  ”  Whence  these  jewels,  that 
embarked  for  England  The  king,  with  all  the  na-  armlet  f '  he  breathleaely  demanded ;  and,  ere  the  half' 
tural  impatience  of  his  temper,  had  paned  towards  feinting  Jerusha  or  her  lover  could  reply,  bis  eyas  had 
his  own  division  of  the  fleet,  end  bad  act  sail  for  Eng-  wandered  ever  the  faaiurea  of  the  Orphan.  **  Can  it 
land,  leaving  tha  aged  Fiu  Stephen  to  coodnet  the  be — can  it  be  my  child,  my  lang  lost  Catherine  de 
prince  and  prinaeaa.  their  aitendaata,  and  the  new-  Poictiers!”  he  tremblingly  exclaimed  ;  **  but  thin,  and 
come  Duka  of  Guienne.  this  utuat  tell  me  and  decide.” 
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A*  be  ipOke,  he  preeied  bark  the  loosened  dren 
that  shaded  her  shoulder,  and  a  small  red  cross  met 
hia  gaze.  He  touched  a  hidden  spring  of  the  armlet, 
and  twe  miniature  portraits  appeared,  one  the  picture 
ofliimBeir,  the  other  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Jem- 
sha.  Bending  orcr  his  child,  the  venerable  duke 
hastily  pronounced  his  blessing  upon  her,  while  Ar- 
nulf,  still  supporting  her  half  fainting  form,  exclaimed, 
"  Kneel  with  me,  fair  Catherine,  for  in  the  illustrious 
Duke  of  Guienne  behold  your  father !  ’ 

But  the  fair  Catherine  heeded  them  rtot  “  It  is 
finished,'’  she  faintly  murmured,  “  my  destiny  is  finish¬ 
ed,  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  I  have  found  a 
ftiher  amid  the  teiripests  of  ihe  seas,  and  the  earthly 
pilgrimage  of  the  orphan  of  Palestine  is  over.” 

The  duke,  impressisl  with  the  increasing  horrors  of 
the  scene,  drew  her  gently  towards  him.  “  We  have, 
indeed,  met  under  circums'ances  too  perilous  for  us 
not  to  fear,  and  a  few  words,  my  child,  must  now  suf¬ 
fice.  I  lost  your  mother  and  y’ourself,  then  an  ihfani, 
in  a  retreat  from  the  holy  wars;  my  soldiers  informed 
mo  that  both  of  you  were  dead,  and  I  retired  from  the 
crusades,  broken  alike  in  hcalih  and  happiness.  But 
your  mother,  whom  this,  my  gift,  transferred  to  you, 
informs  me  is  now  no  more,  has  left  her  history  for  me 
alone,  perhaps,  to  record.  I  must  he  brief. — She  was 
the  daughter  of  Edgar  Atteling;  driven  from  her 
kingdom,  she  became  ray  wife.  I  dared  not  then  ac¬ 
knowledge  her.” 

The  long  lost  grandchild  of  Edgar  .\lteling  bowed 
her  head  at  these  words  in  resignation  to  her  fate,  for 
ere  the  darkness  of  the  night  should  fall,  herself,  her 
lover,  her  friend,  her  new  found  father,  all  must  perish. 
Nor  was  the  sad  prophecy  far  from  fulfllm'nt ;  while 
she  yet  clung  to  her  pniteciing  father  anti  her  lover, 
a  shriek  of  terror  escaped  the  crew.  The  ship  had 
neared  a  rock,  and  while  the  contending  waves  were 
now  tossing  her  aloft  upon  their  stormy  ridires,  or 
plunging  her,  streaming  with  their  foam,  into  the  still 
more  fearful  depths  of  the  abyss,  the  man  at  the  helm 
had  been  hurled  from  the  wheel,  an«l  the  mast  of  the 
galley  had  gone  by  the  board.  The  ngwl  Fitz  Ste¬ 
phen,  whoee  devotion  for  the  prince  seemed  rather  to 
increase  amidst  the  fniy.of  the  tempest,  ordered  the 
boat  to  be  lowered,  than  haMily  addresaing  the  prince, 
said  earnestly,  “  I  carrisd  William  of  Normandy,  my 
countryman  and  ^ur  ancestor,  in  safety,  and  shall 
you  I — but  ray  shipmstea  ara  fatigued,  descend  with 
them  into  the  boat,  while  tha^lull  of  the  tempest  now 
enables  ns.  Land  your  aflbrts  to  their  exhausted 
strength  te  bring  her  under  the  quarter.  While  I  be¬ 
stow  the  princess  in  safety  by  your  side.  Delay  not. 
and  all  will  be  well”  The  agitated  prince  attempted 
to  reply ;  Fitz  Stephen  hastily  interrupted  him — “  Dc- 
■esnd,  my  prince,  or  the  rude  troopers  of  Guienne  will 
soon  cheat  us  of  our  last,  our  only  help  and  hope.” 

Tlie  prince  remained  to  question  him  no  further, 
but  ruffling  the  boielerous  wind  and  broken  sprays 
that  deluged  the  deck,  gained  Ihe  stem,  slid  his  feet 
into  a  short  ladder  of  ropes,  and  dropped  himself  into 
the  boot,  and  was  in  an  instant  drifted  from  Ihe  vessel. 

A  loud  shout  of  )oy  and  triumph  followed  from  Fitz 
Stephen,  who,  in  spile  of  Ihe  utmost  force  of  the  gale, 
stood  firm  at  the  helm,  now  rendered  naeless,  and 
waiving  his  hand  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  “  Praise  be  to 
God,  the  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  safe!” 

The  passionately  expressed  words  of  Fitz  Stephen 
reached  the  unhappy  princess,  who,  now  left  to  periahf'  ‘ 
amidst  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  ntlered  one  long  wild 
shriek,  that  rang  the  note  of  hdrror  and  despair  afar, 
even  n^n  the  waving  billows  of  the  ocean.  Bnt  the 
prtace  needed  not  this  woe-struck  summons;  he  stood 
erect  in  the  boat,  and  grasping  a  dagger,  called  on  the 
crew  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  to  save  at  least  hh 
sister  and  her  friend.  Awed  by  hia  manner,  by  an 
almost  incrediUa  effort  they  in  a  few  moments  ra- 


gained  the  ship.  The  princess,  to  whom  frenzy  had 
lent  courage,  was  in  the  act  of  springing  into  the  bust, 
followed  by  the  Cotint  Amnlf  sind  the  duke,  bearing 
with  them  the  almnat  liteleaa  Catherine  of  Poictiera, 
when  Ihe  despairing  soldiers  of  the  crusades,  inflamed 
by  exeesc,  bounded  with  the  epeed  of  men  eecaping 
from  a  conflagration,  trampling,  in  their  endeavoura  to 
gain  the  boat,  on  ail  before  them,  and  rushing  head¬ 
long  into  it,  overfilled  and  swamped  it,  befova  half 
their  numbers  had  lime  to  enter.  Tha  prince  was 
seen,  for  a  moment,  throwing  his  arras  towards  his 
sister;  but  the  cry  of  horror  sent  up  by  the  disappoint¬ 
ed  soldiery,  the  dying  sighs  of  the  expiring  Catherine, 
the  agony  of  the  countess,  and  despair  of  Arnulf,  ware 
quickly  lust  in  a  scene  equally  terrible  and  equally 
immediate.  A  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship,  sweeping 
from  stem  to  stem  post,  and  dashing  her  into  frag¬ 
ments  upon  the  fatal  rock.  Arnulf  sunk  bark  with 
the  now  lii'elees  body  of  his  bride  into  the  deep  gully 
of  the  receding  waters,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Fitz 
Stephen,  who  had  clung  to  the  remnants  of  tha  wreck, 
determined  not  to  survive  the  prince,  threw  himself 
headlong  into  the  lea.  The  waters  had  already  cloaed 
over  the  bodies  of  his  companions. 


FALL-STAFF. 


Carlo  is  a  good  dog ;  but  be  takea  Mtking  on  Iniat. 
Having  no  hands,  bis  iavesiigalioas  ara  nasally  par- 
formed ,  and  one  of  tha  consequences  stands  bafore  yoo. 
Wise  by  experience,  he  yelps  before  ba  is  ban,  for  it 
saves  lime  and  trouble ;  and  from  this  paeuliarity  to 
little  dugs,  we  argue  dial  they  ora  mentally  aagieMir 
to  the  larger  apecias  of  Ibe  canine  race.  They  fore¬ 
see  ;  they  reason  with  tba  rapidity  af  lightning  from 
cause  to  eflecL  Carlo  ia  aware  that  the  follwg  awflT 
must  hurl,  and,  as  evils  ave  greater  in  anlicipaiiaB  than 
reality,  be  sagacioualy  sings  out  in  advanoa.  It  may 
be  likewise  tbnt  paim  (not  John  Howard)  ao  for  as  lit¬ 
tle  dogs  are  concerned,  is  sharp  in  its  mercantile  mna- 
actions,  and  makes  a  liberal  deduction  if  squaali  aie 
paid  for  before  the  debt  ia  due.  However  that  may 
be.  u  e  anticipate  an  early  death  for  Carlo;  he  isalwaya 
getting  bis  nose  into  hot  water  by  examining  the  kat- 
ties  when  iba  cook’s  back  is  turned,  and  ha  may  flad 
“death  in  the  pot.”  lie  strongly  resamblss  Bluroen- 
field,  the  German  philosopher,  who  was  so  cuhoaa 
that  he  brought  a  lightning  rod  into  hia  chamber,  and 
blew  himself  up  If  Carlo's  nose  were  fire,  be  woald 
think  nothing  of  thrusting  it  into  a  barrel  of  gunpow¬ 
der  to  acquire  information  for  the  benefit  of  bia  pups. 


BEAirrtrui.  Simii.e. — Byion  thus  aomparas  tha  da- 
oline  of  day  to  the  dying  dolphin : 

- “  Parting  day 

Dies  like  the  doipbin,  whom  each  pang  imbaca 
With  a  new  color,  aa  it  gasps  awwy  : 

Tlie  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  goaa  and  all  mfiay. 


Alu!  that  yonthi  lo  well  rquippM. 

Should  in  their  fporting  pride  be  hiiaabled 
Quick  from  their  saddle  be  unshipp'd. 

And  n  a  dirty  pond  be  tumbled. 

Perhaps  they'll  find  the  water  deep— 

Or  the  Kirey  pool  may  be  stuck  in — 

Ah,  let  them  “  look  before  they  leap." 

And  save  their  enreawon  a  decking. 


The  ehnnee  is  dead  againi>t  yon  now. 

For  '  cries  the  pond  you  can’t  leap  orar. 
But  neck  or  nothing,  yon  must  go, 

.^nd  take  a  splosh  with  craay  Rotst. 

But  do  nut  quit  the  sport,  bold  lads. 

While  hope  voonhs  ifea  the  slightest  glii 
And  never  shoot  nor  use  your  prads— 
The  black  <sn  is  a  Tiubous  swimmer. 


"  If  I  hare  got  an  oise  to  barter. 

You’ll  find  that  Dick  is  never  wanting; 
There's  few  that  say  things  that  are  stnartar, 
Or  beat  roe  at  a  bit  of  chauniing. 

“  Here's  a  prime  nag  wot  is  to  sell, 

A  belter  can’t  bo  put  in  geaia; 

His  teeth  ase  sound— and  h>s  eyas  as  wal^— 
You  see  haw  kntiwingly  hs  laaiar* 


Star  of  the  stable !  Hostler  Dick. 

Still  in  your  calling  wide  awake; 

1  warrant  you  can  do  the  trick - 

You’re  a  cunning  cove — there’s  nc  mistake. 

*  God  bless  you.  Sir,  don't  talk  so  loud. 

Or  thase  haca folks  may  saMll  a  rat; 

Tii  hard  ill  can't  ba  allost’d 

<teaa  in  •  sshils  to  aiaga  a  flat. 
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A  SEA  FIGHT— IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

■  T  i.  H.  LOWTHEft,  M.  P. 

All  nature  amilee — the  heaven  aereae. 

Shad*  a  loft  light  aruund  the  acebe. 

The  aun  declining  in  the  weal, 

Pruclaima  the  coming  hour  of  rest. 

While  lingering  atill,  the  beania  of  day 
Sport  on  the  ecean’a  rippled  way. 

No  aounda  are  heard — no  murmura,  aave 
The  breaking  of  the  aluggiah  wave, 

Or,  by  the  galea  of  evening  Mown, 

Faint  achoea  from  the  dialant  town. 

With  eager  atep,  1  haate  to  reach 
The  limiia  of  the  aandy  beach, 

And  hail  with  rapturoua  delight 
The  beautiea  of  the  radiant  eight. 

Light  aki&  in  countleaa  number  reign 
O’er  the  bright  aurlace  of  the  main : 

The  brawny  liaheia  ceaae  their  toil, 

And  homeward  bear  the  weighty  apeil. 

Alar,  two  emiaera  boldly  ride, 

Whoae  daring  acta  had  long  defied 
The  Britiah  flag  ;  yet  they  no  more 
Are  doomed  to  reach  their  native  ahore. 

In  awill  ponuit,  a  boatile  aail 
la  beme  upon  the  riaing  gale : 

AlofL  fair  Albion’a  enaign  flowa, 

Aa  now  ahe  gaina  upon  her  foea. 

Prompt  are  the  aignala— quick  the  fire— 

Glad  cheera  the  Britiah  hearta  Inapire ! 

Through  heavan'a  wide  vault  the  guna  reaotind, 
Denaa  clouda  of  amuke  extend  areund  : 

The  groupa  preaa  forward  to  the  ahore, 

Where  a  calm  atillneaa  reign’d  before, 

And  in  a  wild  auapenae,  await 
The  iaaue  of  their  champion’a  fate. 

Huah’d  are  the  aounda,  the  hreeiee  bear 
The  murky  clouda  that  fill'd  the  air : 

With  ahatter'd  maata  andcaplive  crew. 

The  feea,  diamantled,  riae  to  view. 

While  the  brave  victora  bear  away 
The  long«>ught  trophiea  of  the  day. 

High  atream  the  baimera  from  the  fert. 

And  welcomea  ring  throughout  the  port 
Long  may  each  lojral  boaom  feel 
A  fervent  pride  in  England'a  weal ! 

Long  may  the  Britiah  flag  retain 
Her  empire  o’er  the  boundleaa  main, 
Oppreaaion’a  tyrant  rule  oppoee,  ^ 

And  apread  diamay  amengat  her  fbee! 

Peace  to  the  apirita  of  the  daad. 

Who  bravely  fonght  and  nobly  bled  ; 

In  honour’a  aacred  cauae  they  aleep. 

Entombed  within  the  mighty  deep. 

HUNTING  cerwa  YACHTING. 

■  r  F.  r.  DELMC  EADCUFFE,  KSa- 

Some  love  to  ride  on  the  ocean  tide. 

There  are  charma  in  the  dark  blue  tea  T 
But  nerve  at  need,  a  gallant  ateed. 

And  the  life  of  a  hunter  for  me. 

We  plough  the  deep,  or  climb  the  aleep. 

With  a  heart  and  a  hand  aa  brave 
Aa  those  who  ateer  their  hold  career 
Far  o'er  the  foaming  wave. 

Theie  is  that  in  the  sound,  of  horn  and  hound 
Which  leaves  all  care  behind. 

And  the  huntsman’s  cheer  delighta  the  ear, 
Berne  merrily  on  the  wind. 

Ok !  give  me  a  place  in  the  stirring  chase, 

A  dull  aky  and  a  southern  breetM, 

You  may  rove  irf  vain  o’er  ^he  mighty  mein. 
Ere  yon  find  any  joya  like  theoe. 


POLISH  MARTIAL  HYMN. 

The  standard's  raised,  the  sword  is  drawn. 
And  fix’d  the  Polish  spear ; 

Our  bands  are  met,  our  chiefs  are  sworn. 

And  what  have  we  to  fear ! 

,  Onr  fiery  steeds  are  tightly  rein’d. 

And  snorting,  paw  the  ground  ; 

With  hoof  of  ap^  to  aeour  the  plain. 

They  wait  the  immpet’a  sound. 

Ere  long  its  thrilling  blast  shall  blow, 
Re-echoing  afar ; 

Ere  lung  the  pure  and  stainless  snow 
Shall  blush  with  crimson  war. 

Though  couiiileas  hosts  in  proud  array, 
'Gainst  freedom’s  sons  advance. 

Yet  vici'ry  still  may  crown  the  day. 

And  gild  the  Polwh  lance ! 

Henceforth,  united  let  ua  be. 

Though  weal  or  woe  betide  ; 

For  links  of  honour  bind  the  free. 

Whom  fate  can  ne’er  divide. 

And  should  the  soldier's  bloody  tomb 
Await  ua  marahall’d  here. 

Fond,  faithful  hearu  shall  mourn  our  doom. 
Then  what  have  we  to  fimr ! 


L  A  L  L  A  . 

Reclined  upon  thy  glittering  cuahknaa. 

Young  radiant  beauty  of  the  East; 

What  lovely  dreams,  what  gentle  fancies 
Come  to  charm  thy  maiden  breast  t 

Are  they  of  some  dark-eyed  lever. 

Who  breathed  through  blushing  flowers  his  love 

Whose  paaaion  in  (Ay  heart  hath  waken’d 
Sweet  reply — pure  apotleas  dove  T 

Or  aay,  art  thou,  thus  bright  and  matohleaa. 
Destined  for  some  loflier  fate ; 

Shalt  thou  in  the  sultan’s  palace 
Reign  the  firat  in  cbariM  and  state  1 

Shall  thy  beauty  win  these  honours — 

Shalt  thou  yet  be  named  and  known 

••  The  harem’s  light,  the  monarch’s  idol. 

Mistress  of  his  heart  and  throne  f* 

Ah !  beauteous  being !  happier,  surely. 

If  some  lowlier  love  is  thine ; 

Safe  from  strife,  and  wrath,  and  envy. 

Then  shalt  find  love’s  breath  divine. 

Youth,  pamion,  freedom,  sunabine,  roeea. 

Are  not  theve,  of  wealth,  enough  t 

The  prouder  paths  of  life’s  brief  journey, 

OR  with  Ihoms  and  briars  are  rough ! 


SONNET. 

■V  THE  EEV.  CHAELEa  ALFOEO. 

Friend  of  my  heart,  here  in  my  close  green  bewer 
I  wait  thy  roming ;  slender  clematis. 

And  the  rank  ivied  vine,  with  late  primroaes. 
And  the  clamic  tea-tree,  with  small  purple  flower. 
Are  here ;  and  fox-glove,  with  its  be^ed  bell. 
Haunt  of  the  passing  bee  ;  and  thy  delight. 

The  lily  of  the  valley,  purest  white. 

Rising  like  naked  nymph  from  ocean  shell. 

Nor  wranung  is  Canova’s  art  divine ; 

On  the  ru<le  trunk,  native  in  earth  below. 

The  god  of  gladness,  garlanded  with  vine. 

And  Ariadne  re-assured  from  woe ; 

And  the  fall  noon,  by  leafy  screen  delay’d. 

Has  spread  the  pebbled  floor  with  fioUo  shndo. 
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Wbetb«r,  in  coo'cqnencr  of  an  epidrmic  pre-  I  his  round,  ruddy,  (rood-humoured  face  tbosred 


railin/t,  or  of  the  season,  nhich  wms  ('brittmas. 
and  the  consequent  rcideiiuii  attendant  on  it, had 
caused  such  an  unusual  ii.flux  of  customers  to 
the  shop  of  Andrew,  chemist  and  dnijrinst  in  the 
town^)!  Fife,  or  no,  certain  it'is  lie  and  his  boy 
had  been  more  than  usually  em|ilu)ed  in  com¬ 
pounding  aperients  and  enictics  for  tlie  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  tne  good  city  ;  never  before  had  such  a 
demand  on  bis  gallipots  and  battles  been  made — 
oever  before  had  blue  pill  and  jalap  been  used 
in  such  profusion,  abd  never  before  bad  Andrew 
felt  more  sincere  pleasure  tlian  be  derived  tbal 
evening  from  the  market*huuse  clock  striking 
eleven,  his  signal  for  closing;  with  alacrity  bis 
boy  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  departed. 


the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  wo^  had  made 
little.  :irpressioti  on  him.  Andrew  had  seen 
many  a  w  ild  Michlam'ce  in  his  time ;  but  either 
tliere  was somighing  peculiar  in  his  customer,  or 
his  nerves  were  a  little  deranged  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  during  the  dav,  but  an  undefined  sei^tian 
of  fear  came  over  him,  for  which  ^  could  not  ac¬ 
count.  and  his  fir>t  impulse  was  to  run  to  the 
door  for  assistance ;  yet  then  be  betbonght  hiin-^ 
self  he  might,  perchance,  fall  into  thenands of 
those  night  prowlers,  who,  reports  say,  make  no 
scruple  of  supplying  students  with  living  snbjecta 
if  they  cannot  procure  dead  ones.  1  cannot 
stale  this  as  a  fact,  but  it  occurred  to  Audrew  be 
bad  heard  so,— and  more,  did  be  leave  bis  shop. 


leaving  him  to  enjoy  solitude  for  the  first  time  I  his  till  would  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
during  the  day,  aM  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  { stranger;  be  was.  therefore,  compelled  to  sum 


drugs  made  use  of  during  it;  this  was  not  small, 
— 14)  ox.  computation,  had  be  prepared  for  the 
good  towntolk  of  Fife;  innumerable  bad  been 
tbeKases  oi  cholmra  morlui  and  plum-padding 
surfeits,  he  had  relieved  that  day,  and  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  proportion  of  evil  he  had  been  (he 
means  of  alleviating,  gave  him  the  most  pleasing 


mon  courage,  and  detnaod  the  stranger’s  hnsi- 
oess.  VThis  was  net  so  difficnlt  to  him,  perhaps, 
as  we^may  imagiDe,*ADdrew  having  formerly 
served  in  the  militia ;  but  it  appeared  bis  feara 
had  alarmed  him  far  more  than  there  was  any 
occasion,  for,  on  asking  |)>e  stranger’s  business, 
he  in  the  most  polite  manner  only  requested  him 


sensations;  the  profit  also  accruing  from  his  i  to  prepare  a  box  of  moderately  strong  aperient 
day’s  labour, contributed  no  small  share ef  pleas-  pills;  Ibis  at  once  relieved  his  fears,  though  it 
ing  thoughts,  and  one  half  hour  ii.orc  had  passed,  did  not  entirely  remove  them,  and  Andrew 
ere  it  entered  his  mind  the  time  for  closing  liad  quickly  set  about  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
more  than  Arrived  ;  lie  had,  however,  just  arimn  |  Blue  pill  and  jalap^mce  more  were  in  request. 


for  th^ purpose,  when  a  stranger  entered.  Now 
Andrew,  though  an  iodustnous  man,  would  wil¬ 
lingly  have  dispensed  with  aiiy  other  call  for  his 
servmes  for  that  evening,  and  not  altogether  so 
oblipngly  as  usual  did  be  welcome  his  customer, 
but  awaited  his  commands  without  deigning  a 
question.  •  The  stranger  was  not,  however,  l^g 
in  opening  his  commission,  neither  did  be  appear 
to  take  Andrew’s  inattention  at  all  amiss;  he 
seemed  one  of  those  nappy  beings  upon  whom 
outward  circumstances  make  little  or  no  im¬ 
pression,  who  could  be  either  civil  or  otherwise, 
as  should  happeu  to  suit  his  humour,  and  wlra 
cared  little  for  any  opinion  but  bi|  own ;  bis 
broad  and  ample  shoulaers,  over  whin  was  cast 


but  so  much  had  the  slranmr’s  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  agitated  him,  be  could  not  recollect  their 
places  so  readily  as  usual,  and  be  was  more  than 
once  aboet  mixing  quite  the  reverse  of  what 
be  intended ;  the  stranger  observed  to  him  be 
appeared  agitated,  but  lately  begged  be  wonld 
wait  a  little  and  compose  himself,  as  he  was  in  no 
burry ;  here  all  Andrew’s  feara  r^med,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  his  hand  shook  as  though 
be  bad  the  palsy,  and  never  bad  the  preparatioa 
of  a  box  of  pills  appeared  so  irksome  to  him ;  it 
seemed  as  thou^  the  very  medicine  itself  had 
this  evening  ceospired  to  torment  him— three 
times  longer  than  li  usually  took  him  bad  now 
been,  and  though  the  town  clock  bad  already 


a  large  coochman’a  coat,  with  its  innnmerable  I  told  the  boor  of  midnight,  still  Andrew  waa  at 
capM^  with  his  hands  thrust  into  bis  pockets,  and  I  hit  poat,  grindir,g  and  pounding,  and  often  hwf 
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he  delayed  for  a  mofnent  Crom  mere  inability  to 
proceed,  the  itraoger  politely  besou<’ht  him  to 


hurry.”  Andrew,  who  had  fevcUir  hoped  bit  la¬ 
bour  wat  at  an  end,  now  found  himtelf  obliged 
to  rei^w  it  again  with  vigour,  while  the  stranger 
aroted  Winiiwtf»r>t«  fr—ahit  chair,  yawned  and 
shook  Wmteif  apehe  at  lAe  comfortable  nap  he 
had  egiltyed,  tarry  be  had  kept  Andaew  up 

so  late,  or  ratliar  e^y,foe  It  was  now  morning. 
Andrew,  thou^  iihcrtudly  wishing  bim  any¬ 
where  hut  in  fia  lAop,  WM  constrained  himtelf 
I  paiUely  ta  aniwe>>  (kiu.  hie  commands  gare  him 
OMBch  plaetare.  Again  did  he  renew  hit  toil. 
Boa  aAar  hoe  did  ha  prapare  without  intennit- 
tioa ;  and  Itw  hanra  or  oan,  two,  and  three  had 
bcca  tailed  in  tnccattiea,  hy  the  market  clock ; 
bsttely  did  ha  laiaaat  hia  destiny — loog  before 
tinwWangbt  In  hara  baan  snug  and  coroferta- 
bte  in  hM  warm  bad.  Mfcr  now  began  to  as- 
siuac  tba  pibce  of  fahr,  aa  he  grew  more  accus- 
toncd  K»  bis  risHor’a  dhmp any,  and  often  did  he 
detsrimaa  to  hiMMlf  In  refuse  preparing  any 
nsora,  Stitt bia  aanrofa  sma  not  yet  at  that  pitch; 
probably  bis  anartians,  as  1  said  before,  might 
barn  iojared  Ida  narms— however,  be  could  not 
rally  bunsetf  annsMth  In  dn  it. 

strwtgnr,  with  bis  ustal  smile  or  grin, 
sTbad  tonkioft  an*  ampligring  his  time  by  beating 
thednoilTh^glaa  anaia  boot,  while  at  intervals 
caoic  forth  Ihn  phrane.”  Another  box.  but  don’t 
harry  yewsetf.”  At  kngth,  mere  inability  to 
procitad  any  fvtbar,  sapplied  the  place  of 
cowragn ;  hw  anna  and  aides  ached  to  such  a  d^ 


real  a  few  minutes  and  compose  hunself,  and 
Andrew,  for  very  shame,  waa  oompallni  l»  in- 
same  his  occupation.  M  length  hia  lakawia 
drew  to  an  end,  and  be  nrapsawd  Ihn  Ibbnl, 
pasted  it  on,  neatly  oaeaead  tha  baw  with  blaa 
paper,  and  presented  it  to  the  stranger. 

“  1  will  thank  you  foraghwaorwalar,’*  snid 
he,  as  he  bowed  to  Andtaw.  aa  recaeeing  k; 
**  and  1  see.  Sir,  you  hswe  g ivea  me  a  saaartish 
dose.  All  these  pills  ta  ba  takea  at  had  tiina, 
but  so  much  the  better,  they  perfotm  Ibe  requir¬ 
ed  duty  sooner.  lAavw,  erw  wow,  mastered  a  leg 
of  mutton ;  and  som  writers  a&ia  tba  huiaao 
stomach  can  digeA  a  tanpaway  aail, — aa  bere 
goes.” 

It  was  in  vain  Andrew  assarad  bin  ha  had 
ma^  a  mistake  in  tba  (^^rectioaa,  aad  that  oaa 

Sill  waa  sufficient ;  in  vain  be  raiaiinstratad  with 
im  on  the  danger  of  taking  a  large  data ;  pill 
after  pill  disappeared  liraai  bn  alanaad  view, 
while,  between  every  thaaa  or  iwur,  ia  tha  sanm 
equable  and  polite  towa  eaaw,  **  1  wsU  thank  yaa 
to  prepare  me  anothar  has,  and  caaapose  yoar- 
■elf.  Sir;  I’m  in  no  harry.’*  Wbo  could  tha 
■trsLQger  be Andre*  waa  ao*  at  the  vary  cli¬ 
max  of  alarm;  the  parapiratioa  atood  on  h« 
brow,  and  his  bands  traasblad  so  m  to  reader  it 
almost  impossible  to  lapah  dawn  hiaiara  without 
damaging  them ;  strong  dotes  ba  oartaialg 
often  prepared  after  a  city  feast,  for  the  attend¬ 
ants  on  it,  but,  this  outdid  them  all.  A  man  that 
could  devonr  a  leg  of  mutton,  digest  a  tenpenny 
nail,  and  taw  a  box  of  blue  pills  at  a  mouthful, 
had  never  entered  his  imagination,  much  less  did 
he  ever  expect  to  sedSucb  a  being  in  person  ; 


gree  with  his  labour, as  to  cause  the  perspiration 
to  stand  on  his  brow  in  great  drops,  and  ha  de¬ 
clared  he  could  proceed  no  further.  The  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  stranger’s  countenance  told  bim  he 
had  better  left  it  unsaid,  and  hia  hands  instinc¬ 
tively  grasped  the  pestle  with  renewed  vi¬ 
gour,  but  bis  repentance  came  too  late;  the 
stranger’s  hand  was  alre&dy  across  the  conoter. 


goiir,  but  bis  repentance  came  too  late;  the 

and  in  a  second  more  had  grasped  Andrew’s 
nose  as  firmly  as  i  lit  had  been  in  a  vise.  An- 
Ircw  strove  in  vain  to  release  himself— tte 
stranger  held  hinf  with  more  than  human  fipcei 
and  his  voice,  instead  of  tlie4>oiite  tuae  he  had  be¬ 
fore  used,  DOW  sounded  in  his  terrified  ears  what 
his  imagination  had^pictured  of  the  Indian  yeH. 
The  pain  of  the  gripe  deprived  him  of  voice  to 
assure  his  tormentor  be  would  componnd  for 
him  as  long  as  he  would  wish;  still  he  contrived  to 
make  signs  to  that  efiect,  by  stretching  bis  bands 
towards  nis  mortar,  and  imitatiag  the  aefioa  of 
grindiag ;  but  bis  tyrant  wat  relentless— l^er 
did  be  close  his  fore-finger  and  thumb.  An¬ 
dre*  could  not  shake  him  olfj  like  a  nar- 
soD  afflicted  with  night-marc*he  in  vain  dnay- 
ed  bis  strength^ though  agonized  with  the  fear  of 
losing  his  prominent Teature  in  the  struggle,  'llie 
stranger,  at  length,  as  if  endowed  with  snpertia- 
tural  ^rength,  hn^  him  from  the  ground,  ba- 
lancea  him  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  gave  him  a 
three-fold  twitch,  drew  him  head  foremost  over 
tjie  counter,  and  let  him  fall.  W^en  be  came 
to  bis  senses,  he  found  himself  lying  on|side  his 
bed,  Lis  only  injury  being  a  broken  nose,  from  a 


vw.vinaak.rTn, 


^Km  who  havo  read  Powtr'i  Iropre«iion«  are  pleated  with  the  naahea  orhuiiMMir  with  which  thef  abouM* 
'flM  work  thronfhoat  prowntt  m  lively  dvacription  of  incident!  in  American  life  and  manners  Wa  copf  iiam  tha 
Im  VDhiim  a  coRoquy  between  him  and  one  of  his  countrymen  comfortably  domesticaied  on  tha  AUeghaniaa,  near 
Ptaborgh,  and  we  hare  taken  (he  pains  to  illuslrate  it  with  an  appropriate  engraving.  It  must  have  baaa  an 
amasing  scene: — 

Thepraapeet  fVom  the  snmniH  amply  repaid  me ;  at  |  for  the  road  while  you're  atein’  it :  with  tha  Massing 
my  foat  lay  tire  grewirtg  towtiof  AHeghany,  which  stands  o’ God,  it  will  ha  tha  first  road  I  seen  since  Tve  bin 
OH  a  Am  aMavial  plain,  affording  ample  space  for  a  thia  side  o’  Pittsburgh,  to  say  the  laste.” 
city  as  large  as  Mtin ;  with  two  ports,  one  on  the  |  '  May  be  you’ve  seen  a  fine  aisy-goin’  road  battUM 

AHeghany,  the  other  on  the  Ohio.  I  here  traced  the  <  Cork  arid  Cove  f’  I  replied,  in  the  same  accent 
eaatMe  of  Ihneaiml  •»  theaquedurrt.on  which  iterasMs  I  **  May  be  I  hav’n’t”  grinned  the  pleaaed  charooa] 
the  river.  Two  fine  steamers,  wMi  their  galleried  {  burner,  laughing  from  ear  to  ear.  “Oah  musder! 
dMln  tier  owsr  tinr,  wnrn  stemming  the  enrrent,  each  you'rs  die  davit,  shnre !  wasn’t  it  the  Imt  tea  ntOea  1 
hmkiqr  Nhe  the  oM  wend«CHt  of  Noah's  Arlt.‘«-hnnses  ever  toed  of  Trish  grisudT  Long  lifo  to  you,  sir; 
bnilt  wpoa  vaAa  of  thine  stories  high,  with  haltenias  waft  tiff  I  call  the  w((e.  Molfy  aahtoM,  conm  out  av 
manhig  loanrf  them,  die  vrhata  being  covered  by  in-  id,  for  here's  a  witch  of  a  gintlaman  hem.  Jens  yon 
aihmd  maft.  Many  «f  the  pictureaquwloolting  kaeli  rabber,  go  and  bid  your  mammy  stir  herself  and  coma 
Hand  hare  vesse  Mas  werkiagtipAriheqnays;  and  tha  bara.” 

wnteia  jaat  bafom  die  bnay  town  presented  a  aiiMga  AVvmy  ten  3taa  and  hk  btolher,  or  rathar  flaw,  for 
contnat  to  the  view  either  up  or  down  the  livers,  dwtr  fe^ns  were  fluttering  in  the  air.  I  lau^ied 
whsm  Ml  was  Wmiqail  and  solitary  as  vrhan  dm  light  imniodemtely  whilst  tty  coonOyman,  widi  die  most 
pingm  ar  tha  ndvaiwnraiis  t  syggear  fiM  tiniMy  puzzled  air,  ezctaimed, 

Mfosmad  ahmg  by  their  lirdi  shntes,  sending  the  <  *  Och  uranlaT !  bat  It’S  the  quaraM  thing  aliee. 

stmilnd  daer  to  themouncsin,  and  drawing  the  watch-  >  Sure  yoa  most  have  know’ll  m?” 
fU  tnaaga  dawn.  He  was  now  joined  by  his  wife  and  two  or  three 

How  n>  get  bnek  was  now  a  consideration,  without  |  others  of  (he  litde  femily,  who  all  appeared  nearly  of 
raamting  my  steps,  te  do  whfich  I  bed  neither  the  in- ,  an  age.  Poor  Molly,  the  Mistreat,  lo^ed  weak  and 
aliael,  nor  ^  ii^aatian.  I  poMied  for  a  near  wood,  i  haggard,  and  told  me  the  “  had  the  shakea  on  her  for 
fioia  which  I  perceived  smoke  stealihily  curling  over  |  the  last  six  months.”  She  was  aflected  to  teata  when 
dte  lese  topat  and,  nfeer  a  fong  dmnding  ofdie  thicket,  I  her  hnaband  told  her  of  my  witchcraft,  in  knowing 
Wambled  upon  a  hide  colony  of  charconl-bameis,  the  |  where  they  were  from,  and  joined  hi  begging  that 
Mnckeat  and  the  merriest  devds  I  ever  met ;  they  |  “  I’d  come  round  and  take  a  Inte  o’  cake  and  a  tup  o’ 
might  have  been  Iieqnoit,  or  negroes,  from  their  i  spirits  and  water,  to  keep  me  from  feelia’  faint  till  I 
eokMirt  bat  die  6rst  reply  I  got  to  my  hail  rendemd  '  got  to  ray  dinner.” 

any  inqniry  as  te  country  unnecessary.  I  rsquestcd.  however,  as  ray  time  vras  short,  that 

**  Hollo !  my  friend,”  shouted  I  at  the  top  of  my  one  of  the  little  ones  might  at  once  pot  me  on  the 
volee,  as  a  tail,  haM^naked  being  stalked  oni  of  one  of  nearest  trick  by  which  1  would  reach  the  bridge ; 
fen  hum,  from  which  I  was  wpareted  by  a  deep  ravine;  I  and  finding  I  wonld  not  accept  their  hospitality,  tha 
**  pray  step  this  way  for  one  moment.”  j  fether  of  the  flunily,  attended  by  Jem,  walked  along 

Tl^  man  did  at  I  desired,  wit  hoot  a  word ;  a  couple  I  with  me  to  where  a  bridTe-path  led  an  to  a  wagoo- 
of  attendant  imps  hanging  on  to  the  strings  of  his  1  track,  which  he  desired  me  to  pursue.  Here  1  left 
kmsea  {  my  fhendly  countrynmn,  and  whh  a  **  God  send  you 

“I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  I  added,  as  he  drew  I  safe  honse.sirr  he  turned  to  his  own  bnmMedwelGnf. 
within  ea^  spanking-dmianre ;  **  bitl  tha  flmt  is,  I  bavs  m  Think  with  a  fUl  heart  of  that  distant  hoiM  my 
lom  say  ru^  and  fear  in  lose  my  dinner.”  ehanee  vWl  had  recalled  ta  all  its  ftsshnam,  and 

*1’  feife,  lhmi,rir,  if  yeuH  tell  me  wherenbouta  you  whkh.  ahboogh  he  may  navetlook  to  rariait,  no  ago 
km  fea  reed  I’B  M  yem  the  dhMwr,  and  go  and  took  of  poor  Ireland  ever  Ibrgea. 
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THE  PRIVATEER. 


It  was  one  of  thoM  beautiful  days,  which  all  who 
navigate  the  ocean  have  often  experienced  within  the 
tropica.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  sparkling  with  fresh¬ 
ness  from  his  watery  bed,  and  was  slowly  wheeling 
through  a  host  of  gorgeous  clouds,  that  floated  majes¬ 
tically  along  the  horizon ;  an  invigorating  influence 
pervaded  the  scene,  and  a  fine  breeze,  that  came 
sweeping  across  the  sea,  promised  to  preserve  the 
balmy  and  delicious  temperature  that  the  cooling  dews 
of  the  previous  night  had  imparted  to  the  atmosphere. 

That  particular  part  of  the  Caribean  sea  to  which 
we  would  direct  the  reader’s  attention,  was,  on  the 
day  described,  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  a  fleet 
of  vessels  of  war,  in  hot  pursuit  of  a  small  clipper 
brig,  which  held  the  advance  at  about  the  distance  of 
five  miles.  This  body  of  ships  comprised  a  part  of 
the  British  West  India  squadron,  and  had  been  des¬ 
patched  by  the  admiral  of  that  station  to  Halifax,  in 
order  to  render  more  efficient  protection  to  their 
possessions  and  commerce  in  that  quarter,  as  the  de- 
predatioiM  of  the  American  privateers  were  daily 
becoming  more  bold  end  frequent.  This  squadron 
had  been  sailing  in  close  order  during  tbe  night,  but 
at  the  time  our  scene  opens,  it  had  been  broken,  in 
consequence  of  the  commodore  throwing  out  signal  to 
make  all  sail,  and  endeavour  to  come  up  with  the 
Yhaae.  Each  ship  of  the  fleet,  therefore,  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  order,  made  all  sail :  the  swifter  ves¬ 
sels  were  ranging  ahead,  while  the  duller  sailers  were 
observed  dropping  astern,  and  taking  their  statiuiw  in 
the  rear.  The  ship  of  the  commander  of  the  squadrdn, 
a  frigate  of  the  first  class,  held  her  place  in  about  the 
centre  of  the  fleet ;  three  heavy  corvettes  brought  up 
the  rear,  while  the  advance  was  maintained  by  a 
body  of  smaller  vessels  A  beautiful  eighteen  gun 
brig,  that  had  that  morning  formed  one  of  the  rear 
line,  itow  led  the  extreme  van.  She  had  passed  every 
vessel  of  tbe  squadron  successively,  and  was  now 
gradually  dropping  them  with  a  speed  that  held  out 
every  prospect  of  overhauling  the  chase.  The  wind 
was  right  aft,  and  each  ship  bad  her  studding-sails 
out  on  either  side.  Piles  of  white  canvas  rose  above 
the  dark  hulls  that  loomed  dimly  beneath  them,  and 
the  surface  of  the  sea  seemed  one  vast  expanse  of 
snowy  pyramids.  Leaving  tbe  squadron  to  make  the 
best  at  their  way,  the  reader  must  imagine  himself 
upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  little  brig,  upon  whose 
capture  they  were  all  so  eagerly  bent. 

A  single  glance  at  her  arrangements,  and  those 
who  conducted  them,  would  bespeak  her  a  privateer ; 
indeed,  were  that  good-looking  fellow,  who  has  just 
laid  down  the  trumpet  and  taken  up  the  spy-glass, 
attired  in  uniform,  the  brig  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  a  national  vessel.  She  diflRsrs  from  one  in  rw 
other  particular.  Six  beautiful  long  guns  protrude 
from  either  side,  while  a  heavier  one  revolves  in  a 
circle  amidshipa  The  decks  tell  tales  of  holy  stone 
and  sand,  and  the  neatness  svery  where  apparent, 
indicates  the  leign  of  discipline.  A  row  of  bright 
boarding-pikes  are  confined  to  tbe  main  boom  by 
gaskets  of  white  line,  while  a  quantity  of  cutlasses 
and  battle-axes  glitter  in  the  b^kets  that  are  fixed 
purposely  for  their  reception  in  the  intermediate  spaces 
of  the  battery.  Racks  of  round  shot  frown  from  be¬ 
neath  each  gun-carriage,  and  boxes  of  grape  and  canis¬ 
ter,  with  an  attendant  match-tub,  are  arranged  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  deck.  Every  belaying-pin 
is  bright,  and  the  brass-work  of  tbe  wheel  and  binni- 
cles  show  in  elegant  and  rich  contrast  with  the  ma¬ 
hogany  of  which  they  are  constructed.  And  mark 
the  gay,  healthy  frontispieces  of  the  sturdy  tats  who 
line  the  decked  noble  set  of  fellows,  w^,  to  edto 
their  sentiments,  would  go  to  the  very  devil  for  their 


officers.  Observe  that  veteran  ^  how  respectfully  be 
touched  his  hat,  as  the  comamnder  ascended  from  the 
cabin,  and  what  an  elegant  looking  man  is  Caption 
Bunlline — so  tall,  and  yet  so  graceful — so  mgjestic, 
and  yet  so  prepossessing.  1  like  those  black  whiskers ; 
they  set  off  bis  complexion  to  admiration.  His  coun¬ 
tenance.  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  stern,  but  it  is  not  a 
repulsive  expression ;  it  savours  more  of  dignity;  and 
that  jet  black  eye ! — mark  hew  it  flashes,  ss  he  sends 
his  gaze  alofr,  to  ascertain  if  all  there  is  right.  See ! 
—he  is  addressing  tbe  young  man  with  the  glass,  who 
is  his  first  lieutenant,  and,  at  present,  nflh-er  of  the 
deck. — He  smiles;  did  you  ever  see  a  man’s  counte¬ 
nance  undergo  so  complete  a  change  f  All  that  stern¬ 
ness  has  vanished,  and  his  features  are  beautifully 
animated. 

**  Do  we  leave  them,  Mr.  Trennel  t  Those  rearmost 
ships  appear  to  be  hull  down.” 

“Yes,  sir,  they  are  poor  sailers,”  answered  the 
lieutenant ;  **  but.  there’s  a  brig  among  'em  that  has 
been  overhauling  us  since  sunrise.  The  fellow  moves 
along  like  a  with :  I’ve  been  watching  him  for  the 
last  hcNir,  and  have  seen  him  pose  every  vessel  in  the 
squadron:  another  hour,  and  the  varmint  will  be 
pitching  his  cold  iron  into  us.” 

“  Let  him  come  on !”  rejoined  the  commander, 
eyeing  the  object  of  this  colloquy  through  the  tele¬ 
scope,  **  we  could  match  with  two  of  them :  but  you 
are  correct ;  tbe  villain  is  coming  down,  wing-and- 
w'ing.  aiMl  gaining  each  moment  upon  us.  He  must 
be  hungry  for  a  fight.” 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  the  other;  ’■  I  expect  her  skipper 
has  been  reading  the  *  Life  of  Nelson,’  and  feels  an 
inclination  to  immortalise  himself.  He’ll  be  less  eager, 
however,  before  we  get  through  with  him.” 

“  1  didn't  think  that  there  was  any  thing  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  service  that  could  show  tbe  Rover  her  stern, 
before,”  remarked  Captain  Buntline. 

**  Our  copper  wants  cleaning.”  rejoined  the  lieute¬ 
nant,  “  and  our  sails  are  old,  and  hold  no  mors  wind 
than  so  much  bobbinet :  besides,  sir,  1  think  that  fel¬ 
low  is  Baltimore  built— Tsome  slaver  they’ve  caught 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea— or  perhaps,  some  unfortunate 
devil  of  a  privateer :  those  ten-gun  chancel-gropers 
don’t  run  the  line  off  the  reel  at  that  rate,  in  sti^  a 
catspaw  as  this.” 

“  Here,  Bobstay,”  said  the  commander  to  an  old 
quarter-master,  “  take  the  glass,  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  that  fellow.”  The  veteran  divested  hjs  mouth 
of  a  huge  chew  of  tobacco,  and  hitching  up  his 
trowsers,  commenced  scanning  the  Ejiglishawn,  with 
an  eye  proverbial  for  its  acuteness  and  eiperienco.” 

"That ’are  is  a  mobiowner,  sir,  as  the  levlenanl 
says,  and  coming  down  with  a  big  biNie  in  her  mouth, 
loa” 

“  Why  are  you  positive  about  her  being  a  Baltimore 
built.  Bobstay  f’  asked  the  commander. 

**  Because,  sir,”  answered  the  tar,  "  there’s  no  end 
to  the  sticks  them  fellowrs  put  in  their  crafts ;  and 
besides,  if  ye’ll  observe,  she  ha’ n’t  half  tbe  beam  of 
them  ten-gun  tubs :  her  yards  are  squarer  loo,  and  she’s 
no  roach  to  her  sails.” 

“  Your  observations  are  conclusive,  Bobstay.”  said 
the  commander ;  "  but  can  we  serve  her  out,  think 
you  r’ 

The  old  tar  smiled  at  the  question,  and  replenishing 
his  mouth  with  a  foot  or  two  of  pigtail,  replied : 

"  Ay,  air,  two  such  fellows,  and  two  more  in  thirty 
minutes  afterwards.” 

"  Go  to  your  duty,”  said  the  commander,  good-hu¬ 
mouredly;  "  you’ve  turned  boaster  in  your  old  days.” 

At  meridian,  the  English  brig  was  some  six  or  seven 
milca  in  advance  of  tbe  headraosC  ship  of  tha  squadroo. 
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tnd  not  more  than  two  in  the  rear  of  the  chaae.  Al¬ 
though  Captain  Buntline  had  determined  on  fighting 
her,  he  tiill  continued  under  a  pre«a  of  aail,  for  the 
purpoae  of  drawing  hia  adveiaary  at  luch  a  diatance 
from  the  main  body,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  interference  in  the  engagement — Another  hour, 
however,  brought  the  Englishman  within  gun-shot; 
and,  determined  to  secure  every  advantage  of  circum¬ 
stances,  he  put  his  helm  down,  and  bringing  his  bat¬ 
tery  to  bear,  fired  a  broadside  into  the  still  retreating 
Rover. 

It  was  not  until  that  moment,  that  Bnntline  could 
ascertain  the  force  of  his  antagonist :  but,  a  single 
glance,  previous  to  her  filling  away,  convinced  him 
of  her  superiority. 

“  Take  in  the  light  sails,  and  haul  up  the  courses  T’ 
said  the  commander  of  the  privateer;  and  another 
moment  beheld  the  gallant  brig  moving  along  under 
her  two  topsails. 

“  Beat  to  quarteii,  and  open  the  raagasine !” 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  was  the  reply ;  and  the  loud  roll  of 
the  drum  was  heard,  summoning  every  man  from  the 
depths  and  heights^  of  the  vessel  to  their  respective 
stations.  In  a  few  moments,  the  order  to  cast  loose 
the  guns  folloesed,and  every  man  commenced  getting 
the  iron  machines  ready  for  the  work  of  death,  with 
the  alacrity  and  good  humour  peculiar  to  a  sailor,  and 
with  ail  eipedition  and  regularity  that  was  the  result 
of  much  previoiu  eiperience  in  such  matters. — The 
toropions  were  taken  out — ihe  train  and  side  tackles 
cut  adrift — the  pumps  rigged,  and  Ihe  decks  sanded, 
'fore  and  aft,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  slippery 
with  blood  ;  cutlasses,  pistols,  and  boarding-pikee  were 
placed  in  convenient  situaiioos  about  the  decks ;  Uie 
ports  were  triced  np,  the  hatches  closed,  with  the 
eiception  of  a  small  opening,  left  for  the  purpiee  of 
passing  powder  from  below;  Ihe  loggerheads  were 
heated,  matches  burned  beside  every  gun ;  and,  in 
•her*;  every  preparation  was  made  that  such  cases 
render  etpeuivSt. 

The  Cngliehmaa  bad  not  yet  taken  in  any  of  his 
canvas,  and  was,  conaeauantly.  ramdly  iiaariii|  the 
Rover.  It  was  the  mutual  desire  of  the  commanderi, 
that  their  vessels  should  be  brought  into  cloao  action 
— the  Englishman,  from  a  wish  lo  decide  the  contest 
before  the  squadron  could  be  close  enough  to  assist, 
and  thereby  rob  him  of  his  anticipated  gl^;  and  the 
American,  from  a  knowledge  that  his  escape  depended 
upon  his  success  in  diaabliiig  the  only  vessel  in  the 
ieet,  that  was  his  superior  in  sailing.  At  length  but 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  intervened  between  the  ships,  and 
the  Briton  commenced  handing  his  light  sails— stud¬ 
ding  sails,  royals,  and  courses  wen  successively  taken 
in,  and  the  pursuer  appesred  under  nearly  Ihe  same 
canvas  as  the  chase. 

**  Slarboerd !”  shouted  Bnntline,  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  as  he  beheld  the  bows  of  his  adversary  sweep 
gracefully  to  port. 

■*  Starboard,  sir,”  answered  the  quarter-maeler ;  and 
the  Rover’s  broadside  was  brought  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Englishman,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stars  and 
stripes  ascended  with  a  graceful  flutter  to  her  main 
peak.  A  volume  of  smoke  and  flame  burst  from  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Briton,  and  hie  iron  crashed  fearfully 
through  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  privateer.  Al¬ 
though  Captain  Buntline's  manoeuvre  prevented  his 
vessel  from  being  raked  by  his  adversary’s  fire,  it 
could  not  prevent  its  entire  destruction ;  and  to  his 
sorrow  he  beheld  his  nmin- top-mast,  with  its  attendant 
spars,  go  by  the  beard.  A  deep  shade  settled  upon 
his  brow,  at  this  uneipected  calamity,  and  the  blank 
of  doubt  and  uuoertainty  grew  upon  his  festures.  'The 
snccem  of  the  Englishman's  broadside  hod  completely 
i  destroyed  his  plan  of  operation,  and  he  stood  upon  the 

D  qaaiter  deek  of  his  crippled  ship,  in  painful  reflection 

'  as  to  his  future  course — This  suspense  was  but  mo¬ 


mentary;  a  thought  dawned  upon  his  mind — and  ap¬ 
plying  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  he  gave  the  order  to 
the  impatient  seamen  not  to  fire,  but  to  be  ready  for 
making  more  sail. — “  Leave  your  quarters,  men,”  said 
he  ;  “put  your  helm  up,  Bobstay — man  the  fore-tack 
arul  sheets— lay  aluft.  toproen,  and  clear  the  wreck. 
Stir  yourselves,  my  livelies! — stand  by  to  set  both 
fore-topmost  studding-sails.” 

This  sudden  and  unlooked-for  change  in  the  state 
of  afl'airs,  surprised  but  did  not  disconcert  the  crew, 
so  great  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  him  ,  and 
they  sprang  forward  lo  execute  his  orders  with  an 
I  alacrity  that  was  itself,  under  such  circumstances,  a  . 
proud  eulogium  upon  the  bravery  and  judgment  of 
their  commander.  The  brig  was  again  put  before  the 
wind,  more  canvas  was  spread  along  the  booms,  and 
the  Rover  once  more  resumed  the  course  she  had 
steered  daring  the  morning.  A  wild  and  exulting 
huzsa  came  down  from  the  Englishman,  os  her  anta¬ 
gonist  filled  away  and  made  sail,  without  firing  a  gun; 
but  the  scornful  smile  that  curled  the  lips  of  BuntliiM 
indicated  too  well  the  deception  of  appearances,  and 
imparted  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  his 
seamen.  His  character  for  bravery  was  too  well  es¬ 
tablished  to  be  doubted  by  them,  and  they  only  stood 
impatient  to  hoar  the  next  order  that  should  issue  from 
his  trumpet. 

“  The  dugs  shall  have  less  cause  for  merriment  be¬ 
fore  nightfall,”  muttered  Buntline,  as  another  shout 
came  down  from  the  Englishman,  who  had  also  filled 
away,  and  was  now  crowding  nil  sail  in  chase.  “Mus¬ 
ter  aft  here,  my  men ;  tumble  aft  here,  every  one  of 
you ;  come  down  from  aloft,  and  up  from  below :  bo’- 
son’s  male  send  Ihe  people  aft.” 

“  My  lads,”  said  Buntline,  addressing  his  hundred 
bold  followers,  “  it  is  fit  that  you  should  be  acqiiaintod 
with  the  feci  of  mv  being  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  the  French  admiral  of  the  West  India  statwn, 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which,  my 
men,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  interest  of  our 
country.  I  do  not  tell  you  this,  to  stimulate  you  to 
any  arealer  exartioa,  b»i  nertly  ti  b  reciprocation  of 
that  confidence  which  I  am  proud  to  believe  you  re¬ 
pose  in  Boe.  1  kndw  you  will  stand  by  me  to  the  last 
— I  have  tested  it  In  the  present  disabled  stale  of 
the  Rover,  it  will  be  impossible  lo  escape  from  yonder 
squadron,  now  rapidly  overhauling  us ;  but,  my  lads, 

I  have  a  plan  to  propose,  Ihe  successful  eiecnliou  of 
which  will  crown  us  with  glory  and  succasa  Lislan 
to  it” 

The  plan  was  then  revealed ;  and  when  Buntliae 
hod  done  speaking,  three  hearty  cheers  evinced  the 
reauiness  with  which  the  crew  entered  into  it. 

“  Men,"  resumed  Buntline,  “  the  signal  will  be  Li- 
berty! — and  when  I  give  it  forth,  let  every  oim  of  you 
do  as  I  have  directed :  non,  my  lads,  don’t  forget  the 
word  Libeny.” 

Gronps  of  men  were  now  seen  spiking  the  carman, 
’fore  artd  aft,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  useless. 
The  muskets  were  all  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
powder,  with  the  exceptiou  of  what  each  man  carried 
about  him,  totally  destroyed ;  this  dune,  the  crew 
armed  ihemselvee,  and  mastering  aft,  awaited  the 
further  orders  of  their  commander. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rnglwhamn  was  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  the  American 
by  boarding.  He  was  net  ten  jrards  astern,  aad,  at 
every  moment  gained  on  the  Rover.  Bunllme  stood 
watching  him,  as  the  tiger  does  his  prey,  scarcely 
breathing,  in  the  intensity  of  his  intereet.  ard  awaiting 
with  a  painful  suspense  the  moment  when  he  might 
put  bis  daring  scheme  in  operation.  The  whistle  of 
the  bo’son’s  male  was  heard  on  board  of  the  Fjtgliah- 
man,  and  the  cry  of  *  Away  there,  boarders,  away  f 
told  their  opponents  how  to  expect  them.  Burillme 
cast  aquidt  and  anxious  glance  apen  hiaownaaomea. 
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nhff  •MmI  fnwp'08  tlMii  ouilaaM*  with  an  ^motion  a« 
intanw  aa  kia  own.  It  waa  a  atoment  of  fearful 
ojtenMit  on  board  of  either  vesael,  during  which 
oothing  waa  heard  but  the  rivpU  of  the  water  as  they 
sped  aloBg-  At  length  the  dark  shadow  af  the  Briton's 
canvas  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Rover :  another  att* 
nute.  and  they  were  yard-arm  and  yard-arm- 

“  Sheer  to !”  whispered  Buntiine  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel—"  aheer  to!”  The  bows  of  the  privateer  slight¬ 
ly  deviated,  and  her  antagonist  waa  within  three 
yards  of  bet-  Clank  went  the  grapoela  of  the  Eng- 
liahman,  and  both  vessels  were  brottght  broadside  and 
bioadaide. 

“  Board !”  shouted  the  British  captain ;  and  two- 
thiids  of  hia  crew  sprang  over  the  bulwarks,  and  upon 
the  decks  of  the  Rover,  without  the  slightest  oppoailion. 
Ihuntliof  gave  one  glance  to  the  dark  forma  of  the 
foeman  that  crowded  bis  forecastle ;  and  applying  the 
trumpet  to  hia  atoath.  thundered  forth  the  word  *'  H- 
hutp!"  In  an  iaatant,  the  Americaos,  wlio  had  ga¬ 
ther  abaft  the  raain-mast.  leaped  upon  the  hammocks 
and  nettings,  and  sprang  like  so  many  cats  upon  ihe 
deck  and  in  the  rigging  of  the  Englishman.  Like  a 
torrent  they  swept  away  the  few  who  had  remained 
’  on  board  of  her;  and  now  ranging  themselves  along 
the  bulwarks,  they  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy  as 
they  attempted  to  regain  their  own  ship. 


"Cart  off  the  grapnels!”  shouted  Buntline;  and 
that  loud  order  awoke  the  Britons  from  the  stupor  of 
amazement  in  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  sudden 
and  singular  movement  of  their  opponents. — They 
mounted  the  bulwarks,  and  endeavoured  to  regain 
their  own  vessel;  but  they  were  every  where  met  by 
opposing  cutlasMs.  In  vain  they  pressed — in  vain 
they  thronged ,  they  were  every  where  driven  back 
upon  the  Ihtver's  d^ks,  or  pusluHl  into  the  sea-  They 
rushed  frantically  forward,  but  their  hopes  were  base¬ 
less  :  they  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  force  a 
wall  of  iron,  as  to  beat  back  that  r^  of  heroes. 
Some  of  their  opponents  had  saixed  a  huge  spar,  and 
wera  pushing  the  two  vessels  apart  They  separated 
— they  were  yards  asunder— and  the  unscatb^  Cng- 
liah  brig,  with  her  Yankee  crew,  forged  abeml,  leaving 
the  shaiteied.  harmleas  hulk  ef  the  Rover  in  posaessioQ 
of  a  hundred  distracted  Britons ! 

Three  of  the  wildest  huzzss  that  ever  yet  rang  upOQ 
a  startled  ocean,  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  victonoue 
Americans,  as  the  star-spsngled  banner  unfurled  itaelf 
from  the  peak  of  their  prize ;  then  pUe  after  pile  of 
canvas  rose  from  her  tapering  spars ;  and  when  the 
sun  that  .light  sought  its  ocean  bed,  a  wide  waste  of 
blue  water  rolled  between  the  stately  psiae  of  the 
Americans,  snd  the  shattered  wreck  of  their  once 
gallant  privateer. 


WInl  a  helplesa,  hepeleaadooking  aesundvd  base  wa  hers !  How  doww-eaai,  dubieua,  andwsriy  he  liaSews 
W  the  paVenial  eloquence  of  the  pariah  beadle.  ■■  Oat  ef  skis  teeod  do  net  dseive  te  go,”  is  tho  otoqoewl  adaao- 
nition  and  the  penuasiTS  oowsolation  of  the  fat  and  greasy  oU  ooek  with  tho  oano.  it  it  good  advico,  and  wto 
due  aay  will  be  deseiy  fuWowod  for  out  of  that  wood  wril  not  that  rob  bar  af  hen  roosts  iralk,  while  there  is 
Bsetrl  in  ateohs  er  virtae  in  iocim.  He  is  of  the  real  ieramy  Twiicher  school,  and  ia  qaile  as  hkely  le  awhur 
fiem  a  wooden  gallowt,  at  tenet  «b  a  waoden  bench.  Yet  with  all  his  tricks  aad  regaaty,  hohasabagpuly 
waeArohe,  and  Ieohs  the  peiaeniiicniion  of  pwchod-np  and  puckerod-ap  porarty.  Psor  devil !  hn  isn  hatd 
cane,  indeed,  and  not  likrfy  to  be  betreved  the  pinncking  ef  the  ssssoth  laced  gramei  beibee  him.  A  hope 
M  cenple,  and  noftiing  to  chooae  between  them— eiaee  gieasyompidily  ia  likely  to  peeve  no  boMen  eiainamdop 
thmi  open,  donmright  reg^osp. 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


!•  Um  yMT  1456,  on*  fin«  a-iriiiiif(  on  •  Quasimo- 1 
4*  Swiday,*  Uruig  CTMture  wm  UiJ  aficr  iuuk  in 

•kartil  ttf  NaU«  Doma,  ia  lh«  wuotlmi  l>ad  wallad 
tatt  Um  porch  where  it  wee  cu«lomary  ui  exiKwe 
Ihw4tiaci  to  the  public  rharity.  Auy  inte  look  iltetn 
who  Wl  •»  tJiapeMd. 

The  ktring  creature  who  lay  eu  this  har<l  couch, 
^tpeaead  to  excite  a  high  degree  of  r«\rii»>iiy  aiitoog 
the  hpeaeadeta.  "What  i«  that,  ainter  !"  moI  .Agoea  a> 
Qaachent  leokiag  at  the  Utile  croaiure  yelping  in  iu 
aMadeo  crih.  “  'Tie  not  a  cliiUi.  Agncii,  'lie  a  niiv 
thapen  apa^”  replied  Uanchare.  “  'Tw  o  roal  luonater.** 
mf»  dahaane.  “  1  caanot  help  thinking  it  ia  vune 
farale.  between  a  Jew  and  a  beau,"  reeuineil  Agiiea. 
Ia  fact  it  wae  a  little  ahapelon  laaeiug  mnna.  tied  up 
ia  a  bag.  leaving  iu  head  only  expoaed ,  hot  a  head  eu 
deformed  aa  to  ^  absolutely  hideoue.  a  lureet  of  red 
hail,  OM  eye,  a  atouih^aad  teeth.  “  He  eecia*  to  have 
bat  one  eye,"  obaerved  GuilleiaeUe.  **  aad  there  ia  a 
^aat  wart  over  the  other.”  “  Tia  ao  wart,”  replied 
Robert  Mimncolle,  “  but  an  egg  which  oonuina  ano¬ 
ther  demon  exactly  like  ihw,  with  atauther  little  egg. 
cootaiaii^  a  third  devil,  and  ■«  on.”  Here  a  young 
pweat,  who  had  been  liateamg  to  ihaie  comatenia.  ex- 
leaded  hia  heed  over  him.  aayiog,  “I  adopt  thu  child.” 
aad  weapping  him  in  hia  caaeock.  carried  him  awoy. 
TV*  hf  ataadew  lanhed  after  him  with  honor-  “Sitter,” 
whiepered  GeoebeM,  ”  did  I  not  tell  you  that  young 
pneat  Claude  Fitdle  was  a  aorceierr' 

Claude  Fiollo  waa,  in  fact,  iw  ordinary  character— , 
from  childhood  deatined  to  the  church,  he  had  the 
iiatmamen  to  ioatruot  him-  Ha  became  learned  in 
mfaiir  ihealogy,  and  the  laaguagaa— rkilfiil  in  medi- 
aiaa  and  chemietry.  aad  deep  read  tn  the  laws.  About 
thia  lime  the  daalruotive  poeiileaee  swept  away  more 
than  40.000  human  beings  in  the  city  of  Paris,  uiaung 
etheaa  the  paietua  of  Claude — leaving  au  inlitiit 
heniher-  he  took  him  to  his  home,  end  he  no  lunger 
litmd  ealy  for  hia  booka,  he  lived  for  his  iiifoot 
brother;  he  becenie  panionately  fond  of  him— he  was 
mare  than  a  brother,  be  wai  e  mother  to  him. 

Hie  deep  leamiag  aod  piety  had  procured  for  him 
a  diapemmiien  of  the  hely  aac,  and  at  90  he  was  e 
pnaakead  performed  maaa  at  Notra  Dame-  It  was 
a(  lha  tima  of  roturaing  on  Quasimodo  Sanday  from 
•aping  mam,  that  hn  saai  attiaetad  by  iba  cackling  of 
•lin  ciawd  af  aid  wamea  raand  the  had  af  foundlinga 


He  approached  the  unfortunate  little  craalaia.  llP 
destiiuliun.  its  deformity,  the  thought  of  hit  fOIMg 
brother  assailed  his  heart  at  once,  and  he  took  it  awagr 
as  rdaieil.  When  lie  luti  taken  It  out  of  the  widt  ha 
fouml  U  a  iiKNwter  of  deformity.  A  prodigioaa  wait 
over  the  IcA  eye,  head  cloae  to  bis  shooldanu  hack 
ercbed,  b.-^'-ast-bouc  protruding,  and  bis  legs  twishiit 
This  extreme  ugliwess  served  oaly  to  iaarctae  hii 
oompas«iiin.  and  be  vowed  to  bring  up  this  boy  for  foa 
love  of  his  bruiher.  He  bapiisssi  him  Qnisirando,  aa 
to.'iimauiomiiuu  of  the  day  of  adupiiim. 

.\buut  16  years  after  this  time,  Claude  was  bacama 
archdeacon  of  Ju.sas,  anj  Quasimudu  waa  bell.ciQgW 
of  the  caihrdral  of  Notre  Dame,  la  procaas  of  timtk 
the  strong<^i  atiacliinent  took  piece  betweea  the  bril* 
ringer  and  ilia  church,  not  only  bis  peraon.  bat  hia 
mind,  becoine  moulded  by  the  catbediak  It  had 
not  been  but  with  great  diificulty  that  Claada  bad 
taught  him  lu  speak,  but  there  was  a  fiuality  attached 
Iu  bun.  Having  become  ringer  at  the  age  of  K  tba 
volume  of  sound  hod  bro.keii  tha  drum  of  hh  aai,  ha 
was  deaf,  and  thus  the  only  gale  Nature  had  laR 
open  between  him  and  the  world,  wax  cloned.  Ba 
had  seen  himself  despiseil  and  rejeclod  by  the  world, 
and  he  returned  its  hate.  The  cathedral  wee  hia 
society,  bis  world,  in  short,  all  nature  to  him ;  one  only 
being.  Claude,  was  exempt  from  bis  uatipaihy.  'twaa 
ha  who  bad  been  his  proteciur,  had  taught  hist  la 
read  aod  vtrite,  and  to  crown  alL  Claude  bad  luada 
him  bell-riitger ;  hia  gratiiiide,  in  cunaeqaenoe,  wan 
unboundeil.  AAer  he  hod  lust  bis  hemnug.  Claada 
ounvened  with  liiin  l^  signs — there  were  thus 
two  things  in  the  world  Quasimodo  held  iuteccoaiaa 
with — Notre  Dame  and  Claude. 

Claude  still  devoted  him-'clf  to  the  sciences  and 
the  education  of  bis  little  brother  Jobaix  whom  ha 
reckoned  upon  as  a  pious  aod  docile  pupil— hot  ahsv 
he  was  just  the  reverse— reckless  of  resiratat,  he  was 
a  downright  devil;  grieved  and  thwarted  inhisdearert 
wwhes,  Claude  devoted  himself  still  more  doeely  In 
the  tcieocaii — be  had  a  small  call  fitted  up  for  himself 
in  the  tower  of  the  belfry,  where  no  one  was  soflared 
to  enter;  here  he  usually  eooflned  hioselC  n» 
people  came,  at  length,  to  regard  him  as  a  sorcanr. 
and  Quasimodo  ss  his  stteodatU  demoo. 

We  past  on  with  our  tale,  to  a  mars  aUusioo  to  lha 
ceremonies  with  which  hia  emiaeoce.  lha  Cardiaal  of 
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Boarbon  welcomed  certain  Flemiiih  aiuhaMtadurt  to 
the  good  city  of  Parii.  We  the  mure  regret  thia,  on 
accoont  of  the  loM  which  uur  readers  will  anitain,  at 
Pierre  Gringoire  wat  the  auilior  of  a  mystery  which 
should  have  been  perlbrmr.l,  but  was  inierrupied  by 
sundry  accidents  and  the  waggeries  of  Jehan,  and  at 
last  put  a  slop  to  by  Master  Cuppenole.  one  of  the 
Flemish  envoys,  pronouncing  it  a  very  absurd  uflair, 
aad  proposing  they  should  at  once  proceed  to  their 
annual  election  «f  the  Pope  of  Fouls. 

Sooth  to  say,  Master  Coppenole  prupoaed  an  enter¬ 
tainment  &r  more  likely  to  please  the  sosaewhat  un¬ 
sentimental  and  noisy  assemblage,  than  poor  Grin- 
goire’s  poetical  mystery.  For  the  Fleming  propoaed 
that  all  who  chose  to  be  candidalos  should,  1^  turns, 
put  their  heads  through  a  hole,  making  at  the  same 
time  the  ugUest  possible  faces;  and  that  whoever 
should  succeed  in  making  the  moat  hideous  caricature 
of  “the  human  face  divine.”  should  be  iortbwitb  made 
"Pope  of  Fools.” 

No  one  prewnt  was  more  delighted  by  thia  propo¬ 
sition  than  Jehan  dn  Moulin,  who  was  in  an  instant 
among  the  txet  active  in  preparing  for  the  grotesque 
exhibition.  At  bis  suggestion  the  glass  was  knocked 
out  of  the  little  round  window  of  the  Chspel  of  the 
Palace  of  Ju.-tice,  in  the  great  hall  of  which  the  am- 
baasadors  and  the  Parisian  multi. u<le  had  assemMed 
to  witness  the  performance  of  Pierre  Gringoire’s  liiek- 
lem  mystery.  Hugahcads  were  now  prucurcil  tn 
enable  the  candidates  to  reach  the  aperture,  and 
forthwith  the  grinning  cominenred.  Fare  after  fare 
waa  protruded;  every  expression  of  which  the  human 
features  are  capable  was  tty  turns  exhibited,  and  the 
whole  building  shook  with  the  multitudinous  laughter 
produced  by  this  human  kaleidoscope.  Fach  of  the 
candidates  was  pronounced  to  be  certain  of  the  high 
dignity  of  Pope  of  Fools,  but  each  was  eclipsed  by 
hk  succeaaor,  or  so  closely  matched  that  the  electors, 
like  the  am  between  two  bundles  of  hay,  bade  very 
&ir  to  be  "puzzled  where  to  choose;”  but,  in  point  of 
&ct,  no  inch  perplexity  was  in  store  for  them,  fur  in 
one  of  the  brief  peuses  in  the  acriamatory  bursts  of 
applause,  a  countenance  np[icnre<i  in  the  aperture  of 
ao  surpaming  and  miraculous  an  uglinem  as  insian- 
taneonsly  to  carry  to  the  minds  of  all  present  a  eoa- 
eiction  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  even 
equalled  by  any  merely  human  ugliness,  natural  or 
acquired.  A  loud  huzza  arose  from  the  whole  as 
semblage,  and  was  followed  by  sn  unanimous  demand 
for  the  appearance  of  the  inimitable  grimacer,  who 
waa  as  unanimously  bailed  tha  "Pope  of  Fools.”  Little 
Jehan  and  some  of  his  fellow  students  rushed  into  the 
chapel,  whence  they  speedily  returned,  bearing  along 
with  them  their  elected  pope — Quasimodo ! 

It  was  indeed  the  one-eyed  bell-ringer  of  Notre 
Pame ;  and  when  he  made  his  appearanca,  new  accla¬ 
mations  arose,  for  it  at  once  appeared  that  what  had 
been  thought  the  very  perfection  of  grimace,  was  in 
ftet  only  his  natural  aspect,  and  that,  if  inimitably 
uriy  in  feature,  he  was  also  no  lem  deformed  in  person. 
V^e  have  already  described  the  hideousnem  of  the 
child  Quasimodo ;  age  had  only  added  to  his  deformity. 
His  preposterous  head,  one-eyed,  and  bristling  with 
fiery  red  hair,  the  enormous  hump  which  rose  be¬ 
tween  his  shoulders,  his  camel-breasi,  odd  in-and-out 
legs,  which  touched  only  at  the  knees,  and  looked  like 
reaping-hooks  joined  at  the  handles,  his  monstrous 
hands,  and  splay  feet,  that  looked  too  big  fer  the 
anclea  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a  scowl  from  his 
■ole  eye  half  covered  by  an  enormous  wart ;  all  these, 
added  to  an  incredible  air  of  courage,  activity,  and 
strength,  made  our  bell-ringer  a  very  treasure  of  a 
Pope  of  Fools. 

“Cram  of  God !”  cried  Coppenole,  when  Quasiniodc 
made  his  appearance,  "thou  art  an  unique  monster!  I 
should  like  to  hear  thee  speak,  man.” 


"  He  II  deaf,”  ulmerveil  a  bj’slander. 

"Ueaf!”  slioiiled  Cupiiemile, “an  accuuiplisbed  pope; 
surely,  il  he  is  but  dumb,  he's  perfect. ” 

"  Nay,”  siiid  K'lhiii  Puussepain,  a  fellow  student  of 
Jehaii's,  “  he's  not  dumb,  snd  if  he  were,  he'd  not  be 
quite  pcrfecl.  for  he  has  one  eye.” 

“Ventre  Dieiil"  shouted  little  Jehan,  "  thou  art  illo¬ 
gical,  friend  Robin,  for  a  one-eyed  man  is  roora  in¬ 
complete  ihsii  one  that  is  loially  blind." 

la  the  mean  lime  simie  of  the  multitude  bad  run  le 
a  tiore-ruom  to  fetch  the  robe  and  tiara — pasteboard 
gaudily  gilt— os  the  Pope  of  Fools.  The  llunchbeck 
quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  arrayed  in  the  ensigns 
of  mock  dignity ;  and  when  he  waa  hoiated  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  doien  stoat  fallows,  and  borne  along  in 
procemion,  according  to  annual  cuatom,  he  scowled 
upon  the  coanilem  thousands  of  well-shaped  and 
comely-featured  saen  and  women  who  joined  or  sar- 
rounded  the  procession,  and  his  sole  eye  shot  forth 
glancea  which  plainly  enough  told  that  to  him,  at 
least,  the  ceremonial  and  tha  triumph  were  no 
mockery. 

The  delight  which  was  produced  by  tha  election 
of  the  Piqie  of  Fools,  stas  ixii  participated  in.  however, 
hv  two  iiidividuale;  these  were  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon 
anil  the  |v>>r(siel.  Pierre  Griaguire.  The  cardinal  bad 
liecn  not  u  little  annoycil  when  the  king  imposed  upon 
him  the  Iasi:  i>l'  entertaining  the  Flemings,  for  tha 
ranlin.il  was  a  tosicl'ul  aisl  luxurious  gentleman,  and 
It  was  no  small  affliction  to  him  to  he  obliged  lo  play 
the  amiable  lo  men  whom  he  ihoiigbl  mere  booia,  but 
whom  the  policy  of  the  court  demarMled  lo  he  treated 
with  unconioton  deference  and  distinction.  From  the 
first  arrival  of  ibe  Flemings,  the  rmrdinel  had  voted 
them  a  decided  bore ;  and  he  experieeced  considerable 
diffit-ully  in  so  far  piling  his  temper,  as  bi  obey  the 
king's  command  so  far  as  to  aasiH'iate  with  them,  and 
play  the  loving  host.  But  when  Master  Coppenole 
broke  fairly  through  all  the  restminia  of  court  eti¬ 
quette,  and  shouted  in  familiar  jncularily  to  the  very 
rabblemrnt  of  Paris,  the  rardinsl  could  contain  him¬ 
self  no  longer,  and  rising  from  his  sett  he  slowly  and 
fmwningly  stalked  from  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and 
sought  in  the  iHirecy  of  his  own  apePments  the 
comforts  he  well  knew  how  to  find  in  a  flagon  of  right 
Rhenish. 

Pierre  Gringotre,  who,  to  say  the  troth,  waa  avea 
more  vexed  than  the  cardinal,  for  the  poor  poet  had 
relied  upon  his  mystery  to  produce  him  beih  pmiae 
and  profit,  and  now  but  loo  clearly  saw  that  he  should 
gain  neither  of  those  very  desiwble  things,  waa  for 
more  piiiloaophical  in  his  vexation;  for,  when  tha 
clamorous  multitude  had  rushed,  shouting  and  eager, 
from  the  Hall  of  Justice  to  accompany  the  procesaion 
of  the  Pope  of  Fools,  our  poet  perceived  that  there 
were  still  some  few  students  and  bourgeoisa  of  the 
better  sort  remaining  in  the  hall,  so  he  ealmly  deeired 
the  actors  to  proceed  with  the  mystery.  Jnpiter,  one 
of  the  characters,  attempted  lo  obey  the  order,  but  it 
was  discovered  that  the  musicians  bad  departed. 
"Skip  the  symphonies,”  said  Gringoire,  with  the  air  of 
a  stoic;  but,  alas!  when  the  performers  were  to  have 
ascended  to  the  platform  which  eonstiluted  their 
stage,  the  ladder,  like  the  musicians,  wtas  aen  ta- 
venltit 

Before  Gringoire  could  suggest  any  expedient  to 
remedy  this  untoward  deficiency,  one  of  the  students, 
whose  seal  overlooked  the  window,  shouted,  "  La 
E!siiieralda  is  in  the  Place!” 

In  an  instant  all,  even  the  actors,  rushed  to  the 
windows,  and  the  poor  poet  was  left  "  alone  in  bia 
glory."  "  Belly  of  God!”  cried  Gringoire,  "what  beaats 
■re  these  Parisians !  The  cardinal,  a  grinning  maicli, 
the  Pope  of  Fools,  the  devil ! — Any  thing  but  poetry ! 
In  the  meantime,  what  do  they  mean  by  Esmeraldat 
In  the  first  place,  1  soppoee  the  word’s  Egyptian  but 
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1  may  aa  well  go  to  the  Place.”  Aod  the  poet  focthwith 
proceeded  thither. 

When  Gringoire  reached  the  Place  de  Greve,  the 
fini  object  thit  caught  his  attentioa  was  a  huge  bon¬ 
fire  with  a  grr  ji  iTiuvJ  round  it.  “  So !”  said  the  poet, 
"  I  shall  at  ie.i!ti  coi  warmed,  il  some  of  these  boobies 
will  be  off:  but  what  the  devil  did  they  mean  by 
Esmeralda  V’ 

While  thus  speaking,  the  poet  elbowed  bia  way 
through  the  throng,  and  when  he  at  length  neared 
the  fire,  he  perceived  in  an  open  space  between  that 
and  the  crowd  a  young  female  dancing.  “  Beautiful !” 
said  our  poet,  involuntarily  ;  and,  in  (act,  bis  saying 
was  perfectly  well  warranted.  Though  rather  below 
the  oidiaary  stature  of  her  sei,  the  ettreroe  delicacy 
aod  slcndeniaas  of  her  figure  prevented  this  from 
being  noticed  to  her  disadvantage  \  her  complexion 
was  ilarfc,  but  golden  and  glowing  in  ita  cleameas ; 
her  feel  were  ef  the  most  diminutive  beauty,  and  her 
eyes  black  and  of  an  overpowering  radiance.  She 
wore  a  bodice  of  gold,  and  a  spotted  robe,  and  her 
jetty  hair  was  fastened  with  brM  omamenta,  arxi  far¬ 
ther  adiimed  with  coins. 

But  her  graceful  dancing  was  even  mure  delightful 
than  her  personal  beauty ;  and  aa  she  leapeil  and  j 
piroutied  on  the  old  Peraian  carpet  which  served  fiir  : 
her  stage,  the  crowd  shouted  tlieir  rapturciw  approba¬ 
tion.  “  She  is  a  gipsy,”  thought  the  poei ;  **  but  one 
might  taka  her  fur  a  baccbaiMl  of  Mount  Msnalseus  I” 

AoMNig  the  multitude  which  surrouiMied  our  lovely 
and  graceful  dancer  was  one  who  seemed  so  intense¬ 
ly  occupied  with  gasing  on  her,  aa  to  be  unaware 
that  he  was  not  her  sole  spectator ;  he  was  so  closely 
wedged  in  the  crowd,  however,  tiut  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguisli  Ins  dress.  His  age  was  about  five-and- 
Ihirty,  though  a  broad  bald  brow  and  the  thin  and 
gmy  hair  whirh  still  clung  to  his  temples  would  have 
led  one  to  take  him  for  more,  while  the  singularly 
youthful  ardour  and  bnlluinry  of  his  eyes  would  have 
proclaimed  him  much  less.  • 

It  seemed  that  this  man  gaxed  rather  with  a  fas¬ 
cinated  than  a  pleased  look;  for  though  he  obviously 
was  pleased,  yet  there  was  a  dark  cloud  upon  his 
massive  brow,  and  ever  and  anon  his  eyes  exchanged 
their  gleam  of  admiration  for  a  lurid  flash  of  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Breathless  with  long  and  vigorous  dancing,  the 
young  girl  at  length  stixid  still,  and  called  “  Djali  T’ 
and  up  started  a  beautiful  white  goat,  with  a  gilt 
collar  and  with  its  hoofs  and  horns  gilded  likewise. 

“  Pests  .*”  muttered  Gringoire,  who  bad  not  till  then 
descried  the  goat ;  **  what  is  she  going  at  now  V' 

Kneeling  on  one  knee,  the  girl  held  up  her  tam¬ 
bourine  before  the  goat,  and  said,  "’Tis  your  turn  now, 
Dj^i.  What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?”  The  little 
animal  struck  six  strokes  on  the  instrument  with  its 
fine  fooL  **  Hurra!”  burst  from  the  crowd,  for  in  fact 
it  was  the  sixth  day.  “  And  what  monih  are  we  in  T’ 
resumed  the  girl,  when  the  applauding  uproar  bad 
subsided ;  the  goat  struck  the  tambourine  but  once 
this  tioae,  and  the  multitude  again  applauded,  for  was 
it  not  January  I  Again  the  girl  presented  the  taui- 
bourine  to  Djali,  but  in  a  different  position,  and  de¬ 
manded  **  what  o  clock  is  it  T’  The  goat  struck  seven 
strokes,  simI  a  neighbouring  clock  at  the  same  time 
aruounced  the  hour  of  seven. 

“  There  is  sorcery  in  all  this  ?'  said  the  bald  man, 
who  had  so  attentively  been  watching  the  dancer ; 
but  bis  exclamation  was  drowned  in  the  applause  of 
the  multitude. 

“  Djali,”  said  the  girl,  “show  me  bow  the  king’s  at- 
toriMy  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  preaches.”  The 
goat  forthwith  sat  on  her  hiixl  legs,  shook  her  fore 
paws,  and  made  so  odd  a  bleating,  that  nothing  but 
the  bitter  bad  Latin  of  the  attorney  was  wanted  to 


“  Sacrilege !”  cried  the  bald  man ;  and  u  he  this 
time  spoke  after,  and  not  during  the  applause,  his 
words  caught  the  gipsy’s  ear.  She  turned  round,  saw 
his  face,  fur  an  instant  put  on  a  pretty  pout  of  con- 
j  tempt,  but  in  the  next  instant  shuddered  and  with¬ 
drew  her  eyes  from  his  withering  glance. 

Just  at  this  lime,  the  procession  of  the  Pope  of 
Fools,  having  paraded  the  principal  streets,  entered 
that  saddest  of  all  the  tad  places  in  Paris — the  Place 
de  Grdve,*  and,  in  an  inelant,  the  gipsy  and  her  goat 
were  deserted  for  the  new  sight. 

The  procession  was  followed  by  all  the  idlers  and 
blackguards  ut  Paris;  but  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
the  Egyptians,  headed  by  their  duke  on  horseback, 
and  their  counts  on  fool ;  the  kingdom  of  slang,  i  s., 
the  thieves,  the  empire  of  Galilee,  and  the  Bsaoche, 
or  company  of  lawyers’  clerks.  In  the  midst  of  this 
miacellaneoiis  assemblage  was  the  hunchbacked  Pope 
of  Fools,  borne  high  aloft  upon  a  hondbarruw,  a^ 
glittering  in  the  tinsel  insignia  of  his  mock  dignity. 
Aod  proudly  the  deaf  defi>rmily  looked  down  upon 
his  new  subjects.  What  mattered  it  to  him  that 
most  of  them  were  ruffians,  and  auny  of  them  squalid, 
filthy,  and  ragged!  Hitherto  be  h^  been  spumed, 
scorned,  pelted  by  them ;  tMw  they  did  him  homage, 
and  the  pour  Hunchback  was  proud  and  triumphant 
in  his  mock  dignity.  Mock!  To  him  it  was  real. 
No  Capet  or  Plantagenet  ever  enjoyed  dignity  mosa 
real  than  Quasimodo's  now  was  to  him. 

Quasimodo's  bodily  strength  was  known  to  bo  tre¬ 
mendous;  his  vindictiveness  was  fully  equal  to  it;  and 
therefore  not  a  few  trembled  for  the  bald-headed  amn, 
who  of  a  sudden  inshed  out  from  tlie  crowd,  seiaod 
the  gilded-wood  crosier  which  the  Hunchback  bore, 
and  broke  il  in  twain.  Gringoire,  who  until  now 
had  not  seen  the  rebuker  of  the  gipsy  dancer,  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  bakl  amn  clad  in  the  priestly  habit,  his 
former  acquaintance  and  old  preceptor,  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  Claude  Frollo! 

“  What  the  devil  possesses  my  old  master  in  Hen¬ 
ries!”  exclaimed  the  poet,  “  why,  the  Hunchback  will 
tear  him  limb  from  limb!”  Nor  was  Gringoire  single 
in.  his  fear,  for  women  shrieked  aloud,  and  even  men 
averted  their  eyes  that  they  might  not  see  the  catas¬ 
trophe  which  they  anticipated. 

For  an  instant  the  Hunchback  glared  wildly  but 
stupidly  around,  and  then  rose,  and  with  one  leap  was 
beside  the  bold  intruder.  But,  in  the  very  instant 
that  he  had  extended  his  vast  hand  to  clutch  him,  he 
recognised  his  bene&cior  and  preserver — in  the  next 
instant  the  dwarf  was  kneeling,  and  gasing  upon  the 
archdeacon's  features  with  an  expression  of  the  ut¬ 
most  humility  and  affection.  The  priest  now  took 
from  tha  Pope  of  Fools  his  tiara  and  tinsel  cope,  and 
sternly  motioned  him  to  leave  the  crowd  and  follow 
him.  Poor  Quasimodo  looked  suflicienlly  sorrowful 
and  blank  on  the  occasion,  but  disobedience  to  the 
archdeacon  never  entered  bia  thoughts,  and  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart  But  if  the  new  pope  was  so  careless 
of  his  new  dignity,  or  rather  if  il  was  so  impossible 
for  him  to  fall  away  from  his  old  allegiance  for  the 
sake  of  it,  his  ragamuffin  subjects  were  in  no  humour 
to  do  other  than  **  play  out  the  play.”  A  few  mooietris 
before,  they  were  alarmed  lest  Quasimodo  shoulff  tkkr 
the  archdeacon  to  pieces ;  sow  they  seemed  tulersMy 
well  inclined  to  perform  that  operation  willf  ihMr 
own  proper  fingeis;  for  when  the  archdeacon;'  ptk- 
ceded  by  the  Hunchback,  had  made  some  few  SlMa 
towards  Notre  Dame,  Egyptians,  men  of  slsif|f,*  iMn 
of  Galilee,  lawyers’  clerks,  vagabonds,  Mk- 

rag  and  bob.tail,  rushed  forward,  yelling  sfMf  hootll^ 
in  a  fury  which  haded  little  good  to  tlfe*iailk 'Mit 

.13  to  Sr-.-f  S.-i: 

*  The  Place  de  Greve  was,  and  still  is,  a  Partslaa  piape 
of  execation,  but  it  was  thsn  ealy  ens  of  laaayi-jtt*^  it 
is,  hs  Gad  praised  and  hamaaity  eoagra^ulAt^,,^^  j»f|y 
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tearleM  and  acomful  churchmaa.  Chancing  to  look 
"back  at  his  patron,  probably  in  the  hope  of  even  yet 
inducing  him  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  his  brief  day,  bis 
aole  day  of  triumph,  the  Hunchback  perceived  by  the 
gestures  of  the  rabble  what  their  yells  would  have 
previously  told  him,  had  he  not  been  literally  “  deaf 
as  a  post.”  In  an  instant  the  Hunchback  placed  him¬ 
self  between  the  crowd  and  the  archdeacon,  and 
while  he  walked  backward  in  the  direction  of  Notre 
Dame,  his  glaring  eye,  his  massive  form,  his  huge 
and  clenched  fists,  and,  above  all,  his  tremendous  re¬ 
putation  for  strength  and  spite,  prevented  any  from 
endeavouring  to  detain  him  or  to  rush  past  him  upon 
the  archdeacon.  Gringoire  watched  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  until  he  saw  the  arclideacon  and  the  faithful 
though  deformed  Quasimodo  fairly  within  the  walls 
of  Notre  Dame. 

“  This  is  wonderful,  by  my  faith  ?”  says  Gringoire  ; 
but  where  shall  1  find  my  supper?”  At  last  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  follow  the  gipsy  girl,  as  he  saw 
her  with  her  goat  ;am  into  the  Rue  de  Contellerie. — 
Nothing  induces  a  disposition  to  follow  passengers,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  fair  sex,  more  than  the  circumstance  of 
having  neither  home  nor  harbor.  Gringoire.  there- 
fcie,  walked  peissively  on  after  the  girl,  who  quickened 
her  pace,  as  she  oWrved  the  shop-keepers  retiring 
aiuJ  shutting  up  for  the  night.  He  had  by  this  time 
began  to  attract  her  notice ;  and  Gringoire  had  seen 
her,  after  surveying  him,  pout  her  lip,  and  pstss  on 
quicker.  This  made  him  hang  hU  head,  and  drop 
further  behind ;  when,  on  reaching  the  corner  of  a 
street,  he  was  startled  by  a  piercing  shriek.  On  has¬ 
tening  forward,  he  perceived  the  Bohemian  struggling 
in  the  grasp  of  two  men. 

"Watch!  watch!”  sliouted  Gringoire.  One  of  the 
men  who  held  the  girl,  turned  upon  him  ;  it  was  the 
formidable  visage  of  Quasimodo.  Terror  rendered 
him  motionless,  and  Quasimodo  dealt  him  a  blow  that 
sent  him  three  or  four  yards,  and  stretched  him  on  the 
pavement ;  then  catching  up  the  girl,  he  bore  her  off 
across  bis  arm  like  a  silk  scarf. 

"  Murder !  murder !”  screamed  the  gipsy. 

"  Halt,  scoundrels,  and  let  the  wench  go!”  sudde'niy 
roared  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  a  horseman  came  dash- 
iitg  aloeg.  It  was  a  captain  of  the  king's  guard.  He 
snatched  the  Bohemian  from  the  grasp  of  the  stupified 
Quasimodo;  and  before  he  recovered  from  his  sur¬ 
prise,  he  was  surrounded  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  archers, 
and  seized  and  bound,  before  he  could  make  any  re¬ 
sistance. 

The  Bohemian,  gracefully  raising  herself  on  the 
ofiSrer’s  arm,  and  looking  intently  at  his  face  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  charmed  with  bis  handsome  features, 
with  a  sweeter  tune  than  usual  to  her  sweet  voice, 
inquired,  "  What  is  your  name,  sir  t" 

“  Captain  Phoebus  de  Chateaupers,  at  3rour  service, 
my  dear.” 

"  Thank  you,”  said  she ;  and  while  the  Captain 
was  turning  up  one  of  his  whiskers,  she  slid  down, 
and  vanished  with  the  quickness  of  lightning. 

Gringoire  vvas  only  stunned  by  his  fall,  and  soon  by 
degrees  came  to  himself,  and  found  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  filthy  kennel.  With  some  difficnlly  be 
get  up,  and  crawled  down  a  lane,  sloping  and  unpav- 
«d.  which  became  mote  and  more  muddy  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded.  At  length  he  reached  the  extremity,  which 
opened  into  a  spacious  place,  where  a  thousand  lights 
flickered  in  the  haze  of  the  night.  Suddenly,  he  found 
himself  surrouaded  by  troops  of  beggars ;  a  large  dog 
was  seated  on  hia  rump,  looking  at  a  fire ;  near  the 
fire  stood  a  hogshead,  and  on  this  hogshead  waaaeatad 
the  king  of  the  beggars.  He  was  brought  before  this 
potentate. 

"  Fellow,”  save  ha  to  Gnageise,  "  I  see  <no  season 
why  thon  sbouldst  not  be  hanged.  There  a  bnt  om 
way  of  escape :  wilt  thou  be  one  of  us  P’ 


"  Certainly ;  moat  aaanredly  I  will.” 

“Thou  cootentest  to  enrol  tbyaetf  among  the  man 
of  Slang  r 

“  I  do.” 

“  A  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Cant  f ' 

“Yea.” 

“  A  vagabond  t” 

“  With  all  my  soul.” 

“  See  you  that  figure  studded  with  beDs  f” 

"  I  do.” 

“  If  thou  art  clever  enongh  to  pick  ila  pocket,  with¬ 
out  getting  one  bell  aringing.  thou  wilt  become  a  Can¬ 
ter;  but  if  one  is  set  jingling,  thon  shalt  he  hanged." 

Finding  no  respite,  he  set  himaelf  resolutely  to 
work,— riaing  on  tiptoe,  he  stretched  oat  his  arm  to¬ 
wards  the  figure ;  at  the  moment,  an  involuntary  panic 
struck  him,  and  he  unconsciously  laid  hold  of  the 
figure  to  save  hsmaelf,  which  yielded  to  hia  gtmp ; 
down  he  came,  with  the  figure  nponhim,  almott stun¬ 
ning  him  with  its  thouanid  bella. 

"  Pick  up  the  varlet  f"  myt  the  king,  "and  hang  him 
out  of  hand.”  The  wretched  Gringoire  passed  m  am- 
ment  of  horrid  suspense.  “  Stop !”  says  the  king,  *  I 
forgot ;  'tis  not  customary  to  hang  a  blade,  till  The  wo¬ 
men  have  been  asked  if  any  of  them  will  save  him." 

They  were  called  around,  and  he  was  aaaailed  with 
a  thousand  jecra ;  but  none  would  have  him. 

The  king  aiood  upon  his  hogshead.  "  Will  nobody 
bid  T  Once — twice” - 

At  this  moment  cries  of  "  La  Eameralda  r*  arose. 
The  crowd  made  way  for  a  bright  and  dar-dmg  fig¬ 
ure  ; — it  wai  the  gipsy  girl.  "  Are  you  goiag  to 
hang  this  man  f  says  she. 

“Yes,  sister,”  replied  the  king,  “  unless  yoa  tAa 
him  for  a  huahand.” 

Her  lower  lip  protruded  into  a  pout.  “  I  w31  tkke 
him." 

The  king,  without  a  word,  brought  an  earthen  jug ; 
the  gipsy  girl  handed  it  to  Gringoire.  "  Drop  it  an 
the  ground,”  sflid  she.  The  jug  broke  into  (bur  pieces. 

“Brother,”  says  the  king,  “she  is  thy  wife — for 
four  years.  Go.” 

“  Thank  heaven !”  quoth  Gringoire,  when  he  fhund 
himself  in  a  small,  snug,  warm  room,  tete-a-tete  with 
La  Esmeralda,  “  this  is  decidedly  better  than  being 
hanged  in  the  dirty  place  yonder ;  and  then  la  Es¬ 
meralda  is  beautiful,  very  beautiful!  and  this  ia  my 
wedding  night!  Beyond  all  queatien, I'm  a  reinaika- 
Wy  lucky  fellow !” 

La  Esmeralda  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  apeak  to  her 
sell-congratulating  husband ;  on  the  contrary,  she  busi¬ 
ed  herself  in  arranging  the  various  artidea  of  her  acan- 
ty  furniture,  and  when  she  did  occaskmally  steal  a 
glance  sU  Griogoire,  she  invariably  acconpanied  it 
with  that  pretty  pettish  pout  of  her  under  lip,  which 
seemed  to  he  her  habitual  mean  by  which  to  exprew 
displeasure  or  contempt. 

I  For  some  time  Gringoire.  too,  remained  silent,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  girl  with  his  eyes,  and  meditating  with 
great  self-complacenc|r.  “  Me  ia,  indeed,  a  beautiful 
creature !”  ilx^ht  he ;  "  I  owe  my  life  to  her,  loo, 
and  she  must  be  very  much  attached  to  me.  Shame. 
Gringoire  !  away  with  philosophy  and  the  mnsea  fbr 
the  present,  and  pay  your  sweet  preserver  the  atten¬ 
tions  she  no  doubt  is  patiently  expecting.” 

The  thought  made  bis  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  rose  to 
hastily,  that  hia  arm  encircled  La  Esmeralda’s  waist 
before  she  was  even  aware  that  he  had  quitted  his 
■eat. 

“  What  now  T  said  the  Egyptian,  opening  her  krge 
dark  eyes,  and  looking  aatoni^od. 

“  I  love  you  f  said  Gringoire — and  yon  at*  my 
wife.” 

Saying  thia,  be  attempted  to  preto  hia  lipa  to  hats- 
In  an  instant  she  glided  from  hit  grasp,  bounded  aeititt 
the  rote;  if^lMd,  iroM  Villi  iflagflidrki'lierliMiilVlid 
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•mod  in  a  moat  graceful  attitude  of  indignation  and 
•alf-defonce.  The  little  goal,  too,  aa  .f  partaking  the 
aery  tbooghta  of  ita  miatreaa,  bleated  and  preaented  its 
tiny  boma  as  if  about  lo  butt 

“  Diable !”  oaotb  Gringoira,  “what  vizana !” 

“  You  are  an  impodeiit  fellow,”  calmly  replied  the 
fip^- 

*  Why.  am  1  not  your  husband  T' 

“I  said  so,  to  save  you  from  hanging — was  that 
wrong  r  she  rejoined. 

**  So  r  thought  the  poet — “  there  was  no  love  in  the 
caaa.”  Griogoire,  in  fact,  was  by  no  means  amorous, 
and  Iha  disappointment  gave  him  hut  little  annoyance. 

”  Put  op  your  dagger,  then ;  I  will  be  only  as  your 
brother,  if  that  suits  your  taste — but  in  God's  name 
lot’s  have  some  supper 

fipf  kg*<°  C*ve  her  contemptuous  pout,  but 
an  a  lew  moments  spread  on  the  table  a  loaf  of  bread, 
ame  bacon,  a  jug  beer,  and  a  deaaert  ol  applaa 

Gringoire  bad  lasted  too  long,  from  necessity,  to 
mand  upon  compliments  now  that  the  pesss  oie  stood 
so  invitingly  before  him ;  he  foil  lo  with  the  voracity 
of  a  halfrlamished  wolf. 

Tba  gipsy  in  the  meanwhile  sat  absorbed  in  thought 
— eo  deep,  indeed,  was  her  reverie  that  even  her  little 
goat  fondled  upon  her  wiibonl  ebtaining  her  attention. 

“  Peete  T  cried  Gringoire — I  wonder  what  she’s 
<hihking  off’  Ue  also  just  now  bad  leisure  lo  ob- 
aarva  that  he  had  lefi  but  little  bread,  but  one  apple, 
and  00  bacon. 

"  Will  you  not  eat  r  he  asked,  and  he  bluahed  as 
he  reflect^  how  little  he  had  left  lo  be  eaten.  His 
goestion  was  either  unheard  or  unattended  to ;  but  the 
little  goat,  impatient  of  the  loi^g  and  unusual  silence 
of  its  miatrees,  pulled  her  so  aharply  by  the  sleeve, 
that  she  started  from  her  waking  dream,  and  almoat 
angrily  axclaimed,  “  What  do  you  want,  Djali  ?" 

”  She  is  hungry,”  said  Griogoire  ;  and  the  girl  nve  | 
the  animal  bre^,  which  it  ate  out  of  the  palm  of  her 
hand. 

"  So  you  will  not  hava  me  fur  a  husband  T’  said 
Gnitgoire.  "  Pray,  what  kind  of  a  mao  should  you 
liktr 

”  One  with  a  helmet  ou  hk  head,  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  golden  spurs  on  hii  foet” 

“  Will  you  have  me  for  a  friend  T’ 

“  Perhapa” 

“8a!  Do  yon  love  any  one  r 

.  “What  does  Phoebus  meanP  asked  the  girl,  iiwtead 
of  Boawering  his  question. 


“  Whet  cen  ihet  heve  to  do  with  my  qnemioo  f* 
thought  Gringoire ;  but  he  nplied,  “  It  k  e  Ledn 
word  for  the  sun,  end  it  k  the  neme  qf  e  oeiteia 
handsome  archer  who  k  a  god.” 

“  An  archer— a  god!”  and  the  girl  again  suik  into 
a  reverie. 

“And  why  are  you  called  la  Esmeralda  P  inquired 
Griofoire. 

She  drew  from  her  boeom  a  little  silken  beg,  which 
smell  strongly  of  camphor,  and  bed  etteched  to  it  e 
large  glass  btad,  in  imitation  of  an  emerald.  “  Per- 
bapa  it  k  on  account  of  thk — nay,  do  not  tonch  it, 
(she  added,  aa  the  poet  attempted  to  take  it  0  it  is  a 
charm,  and  might  destroy  yon,  or  be  deeuoyed  by  yon.” 

!  The  poet  became  omre  and  more  intereatad-— bat 
I  just  as  he  was  about  to  put  some  further  queetmrw  to 
:  La  Esmeralda,  one  of  her  bracelets  foil  off  Gringoire 
;  stooped  to  pick  it  up:  when  be  ruee,  Le  Esmeralda 
and  her  goet  had  dkappearad — and  Gringoira  heard 
her  fastening  the  bolls  upon  e  room  aiUoining  thet  in 
which  sha  bad  lefr  him.  * 

“  Well,”  quoth  our  practice!  phiksoyhar,  “no  nwt' 
ter,  so  aha  hw  lefr  me  e  bed.” 

That,  however,  she  had  not  dcaie— end  Gtingoitw 
was  foin  to  stretch  himself  upon  the  floor. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  as  he  was  folfrng  ariaep— "  ’tip 
letter  than  walking  in  the  streets;  hnt  nndonbtetBy 
th<a  k  a  queer  wedding  night'* 

Little  Jehen  du  Moulin  wee  uenally  to  be  feoad  ia 
any  part  of  Perk,  excepting  before  the  profcaeora" 
chain.  He  was,  in  truth,  as  joyous  as  a  botteHty,  anf 
almost  as  vagrant  in  hk  habits.  A  procaaaion,  a  mjp 
tery,  a  trial,  of  an  execution;  a  sqgfk,  no  setter  of  whX 
cberacter,  was  sure  to  reckon  Jehan  among  ito  specto 
-  tun. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  Jannaiy,  in  the  year  of  gnen 
1-1B2,  Jehen  end  some  of  bk  follow  ttodMto,  of  hahifo 
and  tastes  congenial  to  hk  own,  were  among  the  me- 
merous  persona  who  crowded  the  romt  of  the  (Anisim 
to  wHness  the  proceedings  of  a  flotien  ^rbedraoM, 
auditor  of  the  Chatelet  and  lientMant  of  lIsMiaV 
Robert  d’Estouteville,  the  prevoW. 

Seated  at  the  provoet’s  table  wm  norien 
dienne;  jolly  in  figure,  nibicimd  in  fcntnri,  and  dmn 
as  a  post. 

Fran  ladica  and  rioteoa  atndanli  sneeoodad  enA 

other  in  quick  time  at  the  bar— and  ae  Maatar  Fletiaa 
invariably  had  the  name  of  each  prisoner,  end  lbnp»* 
ticuleia  of  the  charge  bewfod  to  him  by  the  dmk,  Ae 
deaf  magktrate  oentrivod  to  get  on  in  emy  gMdl  atylfo 
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tnd  to  fine  and  imprison  with  a  notable  rigour.  Little  said— “Wall,  fellow,  what  have  you  done  to  be  brought 
Jehan  amused  himself  and  eompanions  by  criticising  here  ?” 

the  deaf  auditor — what  a  contradiction  in  terms  ? —  The  Hnnchbeck,  never  doubting  that  his  name 
and  as  each  prisoner  appeared,  Jehan  had  some  remark  was  demanded,  quite  gravely  replied — “  Quasimodo." 
to  make,  or  some  anecdote  to  relate.  Again  the  auditory  burst  into  laughter  at  the  irrele- 

“  Fine,  fine,  imprison,  imprison !”  he  at  length  said  vant  reply ;  and  the  provost,  reddening  with  anger, 
—“the  old  imbecile  !  Faith,  I'm  almost  tired  of  stop*  shouted — “Ha !  do  you  jest  with  me,  too  V 
ping  here.”  “  If  you  want  to  know  my  age,”  replied  Quasimodo, 

Before  Robin  Pooasepain,  to  whom  this  speech  was  **  I  believe  1  shall  be  twenty  next  birth*day.” 
addressed,  ooald  make  any  reply  to  it,  a  great  bustle  Again  the  byntanders  laughed,  and  the  provost  was 
was  heard  without,  and  to  Jehan’s  great  wonderment  riow  fairly  out  of  patience.  “  Oh.  you  defy  the  pro. 


Quasimodo,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was  carried  into  the 
court  by  a  party  of  the  provost's  guard. 

“  Hurra”’  said  Jehan,  “  'tis  our  Pope  of  Fools,  deaf 
Quasimodo.  How  the  devil  will  old  Flortan  manage 
now  ?  A  deaf  magistrate  and  a  deaf  pnsoner !  Tete 
Dieu !  there  will  be  aooie  sport  for  us  now.” 

Poor  QtiasiaMKlo  was  silent,  sullen,  and  unresisting, 
but  his  guards  seemed  to  have  no  great  faith  in  his 
quiet  mood ;  for  they  crowded  round  him  with  their 
halberts,  bristling  and  threatening  as  though  there  was 
greil  danger  of  his  attempting  to  escape,  or  to  commit 
some  violenoa  on  die  magistrate 

Having  reed  and  re-read  the  paper  which  described 
Quasimodo’s  oflence,  the  auditor  put  himself  into  the 
most  dignified  attitude  his  squat  and  rotund  figure 
would  allow,  and  frowning  direfully  on  the  prisoner, 
eommenced  his  euminaiion. 

“  What  is  your  name  P’ 

QuasimiKlo,  being  as  deaf  as  the  judge  himself,  of 
cotarse  did  not  answer  a  question  of  which  he  had  not 
heard  a  single  syllable.  Of  this  fart,  however,  the 
judge  was  profoundly  ignorant;  and  having  paused 
long  enough  to  admit  of  the  prisoner's  answering  him, 
concluded  that  be  had  done  so,  and  straightway  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  exammetion. 

“  Very  well — how  old  are  you  f 
Quasimodo  still  remained  silent,  and  the  deaf  judge 
again  proceeded. 

“  Ah !  well— and  w  hat  is  your  trade  t  Ah.  that 
will  do,”  coatiriued  the  auditor,  still  fanryiag  that 
Quasimodo  had  answered.  “  You  are  accus^  of  hav¬ 
ing  assaulted  a  lewd  woman,  and  disloyally  resisted 
the  archers  of  the  king’s  guard.  What  defence  have 
you  I  Clerk,  have  you  taken  down  the  prisoner's  an¬ 
swers  thus  far  P' 

This  question  was-  irregistible :  clerk,  oAicers,  au¬ 
dience,  and  all,  burst  into  a  loud  rear  of  laughter — 
laughter  so  vehement,  and  accompanied  by  such  visi¬ 
ble  convulsion  of  features  and  body,  that  even  the 
deaf  men  were  aware  of  it. 

Poor  Qaasimodo  merely  wriggled  his  hump  and 
looked  contemptuously  at  the  company,  as  who  should 
say,  “  What  an  empty-peted  set  ot  asees  they  ranst  be 
to  grin  at  nothing  at  all.” 

But  the  audiuir  of  the  Chatelet,  not  doubting  that 
Quasimodo  had  made  some  insolent  and  ludicrous 
speech,  and  thus  caused  the  uproarous  acclamation 
which  Master  Florian  saw  rather  than  heard,  sharply 
said — “For  that  impudent  answer  you  deserve  a  hal¬ 
ter.”  This  singular  wnJaprcpoi  remark  of  the  deaf 
auditor  of  the  Chatelet  roused  anew  the  mirth  of  all 
present,  except  Quseimodo— who  gaxed  grimly  and 
stupidly  arou^  upon  the  gleeful  faces  of  the  auditory, 
and  was  more  and  mere  astonished  at  the— os  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  him— causelem  mirth  of  the  good  company. 

Master  Florian,  now  more  incensed  than  ever,  had 
just  prepared  to  deliver  himeelf  of  a  speech  of  suitable 
dignity  and  bittemeso,  when  a  little  door  just  in  the 
“t  rear  of  his  sesU  was  throwm  open,  aixl  the  provost  him- 
aalf  made  his  appearance.  ’The  advent  of  this  great 
aaa  nipped  Master  Florian's  eloquence  in  the  bud ; 
and  he  bowed  low  to  his  superior,  and  said — “  Mon- 
eeigneur,  I  entreat  you  to  punish  the  insolent  and  con- 
tumacious  ofiender  at  the  bar.” 


vast,  do  yon  ?  Vergers,  take  this  fellow  to  the  pillory 
of  the  Greve,  there  let  him  be  well  Hogged  and  turn¬ 
ed  in  for  an  hour — it  may  teach  him  better  manners.” 

“  Tete  Dieii  T'  said  little  Jehan ;  “  but  that's  a  just 
sentence— very.” 

The  provost  caught  the  words,  but  imagined  they 
were  spoken  by  the  prisoner.  “  Swea.  ii  my  pre¬ 
sence  !”  he  almost  shouted ;  “  clerk,  adc  a  fine  of 
twelve  deniers  Parisis  lor  the  oath." 

The  sentence  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  ihe  pm- 
vust  having  sealed  it,  took  bis  departure  in  a  humoar 
which  promised  small  mercy  to  any  other  poor  devils 
who  might  chance  to  crues  his  path  in  hia  round  of 
ibe  couris.  Master  Florian  attentively  read  the  sen¬ 
tence.  and  was  just  about  to  sign  it,  when  the  clerk, 
compamionating  poor  Quasimodo,  and  believing  that— 

A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  dev'lish  kind, 

leaned  aemm  the  table  and  said  to  the  auditor,  point¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  to  the  ptiaoner,“The  poor  fellow 
is  deaf.” 

I 

Cato  malebet  esse  quam  viden  bonnm. 

And  the  deaf  auditor  would  far  rather  be  deaf  than 
seem  sa  Cocking  his  eye  therefore  into  a  shrewd 
wink,  and  laying  his  finger  on  bis  nose,  he  said  aloud 
— “  Indeed !  that  makes  his  case  worse  ;  so  let  him 
have  another  hour  in  the  pillory” — and  the  sentence 
was  altered  accordingly. 

Nearly  three  centuries  before  the  time  contemplated 
by  our  tale,  Madame  Reland  of  Roland's  Tower,  bad 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father,  who  met  a  brave  and 
bloody  death  in  one  of  the  frantic,  half  foolish,  half 
hypocritical  expeditions,  called  Crusades. 

Deeply  afflicted  by  the  loos  of  her  parent,  and  at  tbs 
same  time  deeply  imbued  with  the  superstitkm  of  her 
time,  Madame  Roland  vowed  to  spend  her  life  in  mor¬ 
tification  and  secltuion.  She  accordingly  had  a  cell 
buih  at  the  side  of  her  mansion.  The  doorway  she 
bad  walled  up,  and  where  there  should  have  bMn  a 
window  there  was  only  an  iron  grating.  Without  a 
fire-place,  and  open  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  the  cell  was  unquestionably  well  calculated  for 
torturing  the  body  and  bumbling  the  mind ;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Riolatid  was  not  many  years  in  it  before  abe  met 
the  death  she  seemed  to  desire,  la  her  last  agony 
she  bequeathed  the  cell  in  perpetuity  to  such  maida 
wives,  or  widows,  as  might  desire  at  once  to  seclude 
and  to  mortify  themselves :  and  the  good  city  of  Paris 
placed  a  puMic  breviary  near  the  cell,  that  pious  pas¬ 
sengers  might  give  the  cell’s  inmates  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers.  However  improbable  it  may  appear  to 
readers  living  in  our  onore  soberiaed  and  leas  entbuai- 
aelic  time  and  country,  it  nevertlieless  is  quite  true 
that,  from  the  decease  of  Madame  Roland  to  the 
time  in  which  this  narrative  is  laid,  the  comfortless 
cell  bad  rarely  been  without  an  occupant.  Maidens 
had  retired  thither  when  deserted  by  their  lovers — 
wives  bad  retired  thither  when  either  deserted  or  iH 
treated  by  their  husbands — and  women  who  were 
neither  maidens  nor  wives  had  retired  thither  to  re¬ 
pent  their  loan  of  virtue,  or  to  conceal  tbeir  loss  of 
beauty.  Tradition,  however,  assures  us  that  widows 
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w«re  never  among  the  occupania  of  (he  eeli— they 
were  loo  happy — perhapa  thia  ia  only  acandal — but  to 
proceed. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  flagellation  of  poor 
Quaaimodo,  three  femalea,  accompanied  by  a  little 
boy,  were  malting  their  way  toward  the  Greve.  Pre- 
miaing  that  the  cell  of  which  we  have  apoken  bad  by 
thia  time  obtained  the  name  of  the  Trou  aux  Rata, 
probably  by  an  anagrammatic  coriiipiion  of  the  motto 
engrev^  above  it,  “Tu  ora" — pray  ihou — we  direct 
the  reader’a  attention  to  the  (t>iiV('i>aiHin  oftheoe  wo¬ 
men,  aa  being  better  I'alruluUd  than  any  wurda  of 
oura  to  carry  on  the  huaiiieav  ul  uor  biktury. 

**  Letua  haateii,"  aaid  Oiidarile  Munier,  at  once  the  I 
ynungeet  and  the  aiuuteat  of  the  three  femalea ;  “  we 
were  told  he  would  be  put  in  the  pillory  immediate¬ 
ly." 

“  Nonaenae!"  aaid  the  peraon  wboin  Oudarde  had 
addremad — '*  be  haa  to  be  in  fur  two  bouia,  ao  we 
ahall  have  plenty  of  time  to  aee  him."  And  then 
turning  to  the  third  female,  ahe  continued— “  have 
yeu  ever  aeen  one  in  the  pillory,  dear  Mahietie  ?" 

The  handaome  country  dame  thiia  addreaaed,  having 
fiiat  given  a  aharp  lug  at  the  bund  of  her  chuckle- 
headed  boy,  who  made  two  aiumblca  at  every  three 
atepa,  and  who,  moreover,  looked  very  wiaifully  at  a 
large  plum-cake  he  waa  carrying,  replied — ^  Ob,  yea, 
aever^  at  Rheims." 

“  At  Rbeima !"  replied  the  other — "a  wretched  cage, 
where  they  turn  only  an  occaaiunal  clodpule!” 

If  it  be  but  a  gallowa  that  belonga  to  our  native 
place,  wbat  an  intereat  we  lake  in  it !  Mabiette’a 
healthy  and  ruddy  cheek  became  more  ruddy  than 
ever,  and  tbe  eomewbat  abarply  replied — 

“  Cledpoleo,  indeed !  let  me  tell  you  we  have  bad 
expoaed  there  oome  firat-rate  chminala ;  tome  of  whom 
had  murdered  both  father  and  mother." 

What  a  boast !  but  when  our  vanity  la  piqued,  our 
belter  judgment  and  our  better  feeling  must  for  the 
tioM  dormant.  Just  as  Mahietie  hod  mode  the 
singular  boast  which  we  have  recorded  above,  tbe 
sound  of  a  tambourine  was  heard,  and  Oudarde  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Good  sooth,  Mahielte,  if  we  can  show  you  so  bel¬ 
ter  pillory  than  you  have  at  Rbeimo,  we  can  at  least 
show  yeu  soch  a  dancer  aa  Rheima  cannot  produce. 
Hurry  your  boy  along,  and  we  shall  aee  the  knowledge  i 
goat  and  La  immeraida,  the  beautiful  Egyptian  danc- 
iag  girl." 

This  communication  had  any  thing  but  tbe  effect 
anticipated  by  Oudarde  ;  for  she  scarcely  bad  fiaished 
speakuig,  when  Mahielte  baaiened  her  boy,  indeed, 
but  hastened  hiib  from  the  quarter  in  which  the  tam¬ 
bourine  was  playing,  and  ran  so  frantically  and  swiftly 
that  it  was  only  when  she  was  obliged  to  halt  and 
lake  breath,  that  her  (fiends  were  able  to  overtake  her. 

“  By’r  lady,”  aaid  Oudarde,  **  tbe  name  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  seems  horrible  tu  jrou  ;  what  did  you  fear  I” 

”  That  the  Egyptians  would  steal  my  child.”  replied 
Mahietie,  prcming  tbe  boy's  hand  the  while  with  a 
convulsive  energy. 

“  Well,”  replied  Oudarde,  “  it  is  odd  enough  that 
stater  Gndule  has  the  same  fency  of  the  Egyptians 
being  child-siealera” 

**  And  who  is  sister  Gudule  I” 

**  The  recluse  of  the  Tiou  aux  Rats,  to  whom  we 
are  carrying  the  cake  which  Eusiacbe  seems  ao  much 
inclined  to  have  a  bite  at.  She  has  a  periect  horror 
of  the  Egyptians ;  but  wherefore  have  you  the  same  f  ’ 

”  Alas !  wbat  would  become  of  me  if  I  were  to 
have  the  fete  of  poor  Paquette  la  Cbanlefleurie  f 
was  the  apostrophe  rather  than  the  reply  of  Mahielte. 

**  Ah,”  mid  Oimlardc.  **  you  must  tell  us  that  story  as 
we  walh and  the  three  women,  the  boy  being  held 
by  two  of  them,  made  their  way  toward  tbe  Trou 
. . 


“  Paquette,”  proceeded  Mahiette,  “  the  unhappy 
Paquette,  was  a  handsome  girl  of  eighteen,  just  when 
1  also  was  that  age.  She  had  beautiful  teeth,  and  of 
course  laughed  much  to  show  them.  Somehow, 
beautiful  teeth  often  spoil  beautiful  eyes,  and  the  end 
of  Paquette's  inordinate  laughing  was  that  she  had 
an  abundant  share  of  crying.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Oudarde,  ••  she” - 

"  Yes,”  said  Mahiette  ;  **  and  being  deserted  by  the 
young  noble  whe  had  seduced  her,  she  became  one  of 
the  unhappy  wieiches  who  in  all  great  towns  disgrace 
our  sex,  and  live  miserably  or  perwh  prematurely.— 
During  the  lile  of  her  mother,  Paquette  scarcely  felt 
the  lom  of  her  character.  Fur  five  years  she  hsid  led 
this  miserable  life,  and  by  this  lime  she  was  twenty  : 
an  age,  it  is  said,  when  lewd  women  begin  to  grow 
old.  In  her  degraded  and  forlorn  situation,  it  seemed 
to  her  sbe  would  be  happier  had  the  something  to  love, 
and  that  coukl  love  her  Now,  as  the  (ould  not  have 
a  lover,  she  prayed  night  and  day  for  a  child  :  and  she 
had  a  little  girl.  How  sbe  did  hug  and  fondle  her 
inlan'.;  the  nursed  it  and  clothed  it  beiaelf,  and  ihance- 
forih  felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger.  Her  beauty  re¬ 
turned.  She  returned  to  ber  former  fouae  coursss ; 
but  all  the  money  the  got  was  laid  out  in  dreu  for  her 
child.  Among  other  things,  she  embroidered  her  a 
beautiful  Utile  pair  of  raae-coloured  shoes,  not  longer 
than  my  thumb,  the  preiiiest  things  that  ever  were 
teen;  and  she  was  never  tired  of  putting  on  and  off 
these  little  shoes  on  her  liny  (eet” 

~  Tbe  story  is  well  enough,"  mys  (^rvaire ;  ”  but 
where  are  tbe  Egyptians  t" 

**  Why,  here,"  replied  Mahietie.  "  One  day,  a  party 
of  beggars  and  vagabonds  arrived  on  boiseback  at 
Rheima.  Their  visage  was  tawny,  and  they  wore  sil¬ 
ver  rings  in  their  ears;  they  louk^  at  your  palm,  and 
foretold  wonderful  things.  Poor  Paquette  waa  seiied 
with  curioaiiy  to  know  her  luck,  and  whether  little 
Agnes  would  be  empress  of  Armenia  or  not.  She 
carried  ber  to  their  encampment,  and  relumed  over- 
I  joyed  :  the  child  was  to  he  a  beauty  and  a  queen. — 
Next  day  she  stepped  out  softly,  a^  ran  to  tell  her 
neighbors,  leaving  the  child  asleep.  When  the  re¬ 
turned  the  child  waa  gone,  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  her,  except  one  of  her  little  shoes.  The  next  day 
the  Egyptians  were  gone  ;  and  on  a  heath,  about  two 
leagues  from  Rheims,  was  found  the  remains  ef  a 
large  fire,  bits  of  riband  belonging  to  the  dress  of  Pa- 
queue’s  child,  and  some  blood.  There  was  no  doubt 
the  Egyptians  bad  the  night  before  held  their  sabbath 
there,  and  feasted  on  the  child,  in  company  with  their 
master,  Belxehnb.  When  Paquette  beard  these  koi^ 
rid  tidings,  tbe  did  not  weep  nor  speak:  tbe  day  aAar 
ber  hair  was  quite  gray,  on  the  next  tbe  disappeared.” 

So  absorbed  in  thought  were  tbe  three  women,  that 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  forgotten  to  fulfil 
their  kindly  inieotiou  towards  the  miserable  recluse 
of  the  Trou  aux  Rats,  but  for  the  greedinew  and  im¬ 
patience  of  Eusmebe.  In  (act,  they  were  already 
close  to  the  pillory  ef  the  Grave,  and  progressing  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  Trou  aux  Rats,  when 
the  urchin,  pulling  vehemently  at  his  mother's  hand, 
demanded.  **  May  1  now  eat  the  cake  T’  Thin  re¬ 
minded  Mahiette  and  bei  companions  of  the  poor  re¬ 
cluse  ;  they  retraced  ibeir  steps,  and  were  speedily 
before  the  grating  which  served  for  a  window  la  the 
miaerabie  cell. 

The  place  was  not  ao  deep  as  it  was  wide,  dark, 
damp,  and  without  any  other  accommodatioa  for  its 
I  haplM  tenant  than  a  bundle  of  straw.  Look^ 
through  the  grating,  it  was  just  possible  to  distinguish 
!  •  human  being-  sealed  on  the  ground,  and  wrapped  in 
a  wide  robe  of  sack-cloth.  Tbe  poor  creature’s  long 
dark  bair  bung  in  vast  tresses  around  ber  pallid  and 
worn  face,  aud  scarcely  allowed  its  aiteaualed  fealuras 
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■nmd  iiuMiflble  to  lalfering,  ui4  Mie  might  «lmMt 
ktve  imtgifwri  her  •  bleek  ef  iee,  eo  moiiualeH  mai 
inamieible  tiid  the  Mem. 

'“Cheier  Gedele!”  Mid  Oudude,  bat  the  reolun 
TMde  no  repiy. 

Again  and  again  ohe  was  criled  to  by  all  the  three 
women  in  lucceMion,  but  ahe  Mill  took  no  notiee. 
Euatache,  iinpaiient  of  being  left  ao  long  unnotwed  by 
hia  mother,  ciamhered  «p  to  the  ginting,  and  oeeing 
eioter  Oudale,  eiclainMd,  “  La !  what  if  thalf" 

The  reiee  of  the  child  amota  the  ear  of  the  recloae 
mote  forcibly  than  woman'i  or  even  man’a  could  have 
done.  Bhe  rawed  her  head,  glanced  at  the  boy,  and 
eereamed — “Oh  God!  at  lemt  keep  other  people'a 
children  out  of  my  sight.” 

The  oempniaionate  wooien,  having  thoa  obtained 
her  attention,  endeavored  to  penuade  her  to  eat  of  the 
cake  and  drink  of  the  hippoerM  which  they  had 
broaght  for  her — but  in  vain  ;  ahe  would  have  nothing 
hat  water.  Suddenly  her  eyes  lightened,  end  the 
ahuddeied  in  every  limb  aa,  pointing  to  Eaataelie,  the 
cried — *Take  away  that  child  !  the  Egyptian  will 
pam  joM  now.’’  And  then,  at  though  tome  horrible 
train  ef  thought  were  newly  awakened,  the  dnthed  i 
•her  ‘head  twice  or  thriee  agoinat  the  wall,  and  foen 
(ell  beck  seemingly  aetiaeleaa. 

^Grant  God  !*'  cried  Oedeide,  who  was  n  really  ten- 
dordieettad  woman,  '**  she  low  surely  killed  herself.” 

*  Hush  r  taid  Makietle — ^  by  what  name  do  you 
cell  this  woman  t” 

”  We  mdl  her  ataler  Ondule,”  was  the  repiy. 
Pointing  to  the  ground  just  by  where  the  poor  re> 
cinae  was  lying,  Mohiette  replied — “  For  my  port,  I 
oaH  her  Paquette  la  Chantefleune.” 

And  in  troth  there  lay,  half  ooncealed  by  the  mis- 
etobie  woman's  hand,  the  beantiftil  little  rose  ■coloured 
ehoe  which  Mohiette  had  spoken  of  as  they  walked 
along. 

Putting  her  face  ckwe  to  ftie  hart,  Mahietle  eafled 
with  a  loud  voioe — ^  Paquette !  Paquette  la  Chante- 
fteurier 

The  eflhot  of  theae  words  upon  the  rednw  was 
eleetfioal.  She  sprang  from  the  ftoor,  her  eyes  g lar- 
«d,  end  her  hands  were  clntched,  as  in  desperation. — 
Bhe  roMied  to  the  grating,  hot  inMeod  of  taking  fur¬ 
ther  notice  of  Mahietle,  she  fixed  her  btoedahonen 
eyes  on  the  pillory,  and  screamed — ^  Ah !  euraad 
apawn  of  Egypt!  child-etealing  devil!  it  was  thou 
limt  cnNedM  me  !— >CefM  you  T’ 

Before  we  take  any  fuither  notiee  of  the  fierce  n- 
edmnations  of  the  reeluse,  we  muM  direct  the  reader’s 
atteation  to  Quasimodo  and  the  pillory.  It  will  be 
samembered  that  the  deaf  Hunchback,  having  the 
miafortune  to  he  mwonderstood  hy  a  judge  as  deaf  os 
‘hiaMelf.  had  been  sentenced  to  be  flogged  and  exposed 
on  the  pillory  for  two  hoars. 

FVom  Ml  early  hour  in  the  morning  a  'vatt  crowd 
had  oalleeied  round  the  gallows  aisl  the  pillory,  in 
Iho  Ptaoe  de  Gbeve,  attracted  thither  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  four  sorgeonis  of  the  provoot,  whooe  apiparition 
there  tnneunced  that  Mine  poor  wrotch  was 
going  to  be  either  hanged,  flogged,  or  pal  in  durance 
nila. 

The  pillory  of  the  Place  de  Greve  was  hut  a  com- 
Monplaoa  building,  being  merely  four  walls  of  on- 
>hawn  stone,  having  a  ladder  to  reach  a  platform  ‘with¬ 
in  them,  on  which,  moved  by  a  capstan  worked  by  a 
man  Matiened  under  the  piMform,  was  a  large  bori- 
-nontal  wheel.  The  calprit,  whether  to  be  flogged  or 
only  exposed  to  the  yells  of  s  heartless  and  disaolate 
vnhWe,  was  bound  upon  this  wheel  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
aure.nfld  with  his  hands  wrongly  secured  ;  the  wheel 
ww  then  made  to  revolve,  and  the  colp^s  face  ex- 
Mnted  aiceesoively  to  every  point  of  the  Plaee  de 
Gmve.  Tied  to  the  tail  ef  a  cart,  Quasimodo  wm  at 
Aangth  seen  toapprMeh,  guarded  1^  the  ptovoafa  maa. 


If  this  gaard  might  aomotiasm  bo  nooosMry  to  prsnont 
the  resmo  of  a  primnor,  such,  at  all  evento,  woanot  the 
case  on  the  ptresent  occasion ;  for  the  mob,  whioh  at 
that  tima  wm  vary  partial  to  flaggings  and  fxaoutsona, 
aeanied  to  ba  aapocialty  delighted  that  the  humpOaek- 
ed  fieli-ringer  of  Notre  Dame  wm  abont  »  ba  punioh- 
od.  He  was  unpapuior  among  the  men  beeauw  they 
hod  felt  hia  Mrength  and  experienood  his  violenea, 
whan  their  taunts  or  ill  imago  had  moMd  him  to  an¬ 
ger;  and  ho  was  unpopular  among  the  woman  on  ne- 
oount  of  his  remarkable  ugliness.  The  hatred  of  the 
women  was  probably  lesa  jual  than  that  of  iba  man ; 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  by  far  the  more  vktient. 

The  sworn  trumpeter  to  the  king  having  duly  pro- 
ctairaed  ilie  sentence,  foil  bark,  and  the  Hunchback 
was  led  forward,  atrippod  to  the  waist,  thrown  npsn 
the  wheel,  and  bound.  It  might  almost  have  been 
aapposed  that  he  was  even  now  unnware  of  the  aen- 
lenoe  that  had  been  pamed  apon  him,  and  nncemciaae 
that  ba  was  about  to  be  tortured  with  the  whip,  ao 
I  alolid  WM  hio  counieminoo. 

“The  hunchbacked  fool!”  Mid  Jeboa  du  MooHa, 
who  ofeourM  was  present  at  this  odifymg  oahibiliun ; 

**  so#  you,  Robin  Pousepain,  he  has  na  mora  notioa  of 
what  awaits  him  than  n  ladybird  in  a  box.” 

The  mob  laughed  aload  at  this  Mlly,  and  at  the 
Indierout  appoaranoa  of  Qnaaimodo'a  harv  hock  and 
acaly  shouldera  ;  but  tbeir  laughter  wm  cel  short  by 
iho  appearance  et  a  man  whom  all  the  mbblement  of 
Paris  haM  is  great  fear,  and  no  leM  dotMtation.  Thia 
was  MMier  Piotrst,  sworn  lerturer  to  the  ChatoloC 
Sotting  down  on  one  eomer  of  the  pillory  aa  hoar 
glass,  af  which  the  oppor  division  «'ns  foil  of  rod  sand, 

'  Master  Pierrot  threw  hack  hie  elaak,  and  took  froto 
over  his  laft  thoalder  a  whip  consisting  of  long  ibonp 
of  while  leeiher,  knolled,  twirted,  and  having  aaBoU 
sharp  bits  of  metal  interspersed  among  the  kaota. 
Having  tamed  up  the  oleeve  of  hia  righr  arm  m  high 
M  the  elbow,  be  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  ihs  whosl 
began  to  tom.  Now,  for  the  first  lime.  QoMimedo 
manifeeted  astonishment  and  something  like  fear ;  and 
the  mob  again  borM  into  hoghler  os  they  gaaed  on 
hit  hideous  and  distorted  features.  At  the  revolutian 
of  die  wheel  brought  Quasimodo's  shoulders  within 
reach  ef  Master  Piermt,  that  official  rawed  hie  maacn- 
lar  arm  and  brought  down  the  horrible  ihoiiga  with  a 
turning  and  biting  weight,  that  eaiiaed  Quaairoodo  to 
writhe  in  hia  bands  m  the  blood  tiartod  in  iimamoea- 
Ue  drops  from  hit  tortured  flesh.  He  uttered  no  oty, 
heave ver,  hot,  silently  eeneentrating  all  his  vaM  bodily 
energy,  nmde  ao  mighty  an  effort  to  release  hinwaif 
r  that  the  thongs  with  which  he  wne  bound  actually 
cracked.  But  Quasimodo  felt  that  they  were  loo  Mrong 
for  him,  aitd  hanging  down  hia  head,  be  thettcefor  ward 
gave  no  sign  of  life  during  the  whole  of  Maaler  Pier- 
I  rat's  mflictiom.  The  sworn  lortarer,  reused  to  anaso- 
thing  like  fury  hy  the  very  act  of  tormenting  a  fellow 
creature,  Mrack  fiercely  and  with  all  hia  profession^ 
•kill ;  but,  though  rhe  blood  gushed  profusely  at  every 
lash,  the  Hunchback  made  no  sign  and  uttered  no 
cry. 

The  proeeedings  had  been  watched  from  the  very 
comatoneement  by  an  usher  of  the  rhkielel,  hahitod 
in  black  and  mounted  on  a  large  Mack  horM.  Thia 
peraon  at  length  pointed  to  the  hour-glasa.  Mower  Pier- 
rat  beM  his  torturing  hand,  and  wrmtg  the  bleed  from 
the  iHhes  of  his  whip.  The  Hnnchbock’a  wounds 
were  washed  and  rubbed  with  eintment,  a  yellow 
frock  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  wheel 
was  allowed  to  stand  still  during  the  ether  hour  of 
exposure,  which  the  deaf  auditor  had  so  liberally  added 
to  the  original  sentence  of  the  provoot 

For  tome  time  the  Hunchback  bora  all  the  ”  pitilom 
pohiagt”  with  which  the  rabble  aomiled  him  withoat 
notice.  But  at  length  the  raging  and  almost  maddsa- 
ing  thiiM  producad  by  the  tortuie  ho  had  ondaigfa. 
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•varpMerad  hi*  patieoc*.  aad  he  Aoiilt4  “  wuer ! 
WMer!  water  r* 

Paata  of  laughter  bunt  froaa  the  crowd  at  iha  hide- 
ao*  eipraMiow  of  roantemnce  with  which  the  wAappy 
wraieh  made  hi*  demand,  aad  varioua  practical  joke* 
ware  isrihwith  played  upon  him.  One  follow  threw 
a  tDlenbly  beaey  •tone  at  him,  by  way  of  paytneot, 
a*  he  said,  for  having  been  awakened  at  night  by  the 
Tinging  of  the  bell*  of  Noire  Dame,  while  another 
tomed  a  apoage  full  of  the  puddle  water  at  him,*houl- 
ing  “take  that?  you  ugly  variet!  ’Iwa*  through  your 
ugly  oarcaa*  that  my  wife  had  a  child  with  two  head*.** 
Heedlea*  of  all  the  inaulia  that  were  heaped  upon 
him,  Quammodo  again  roared  **  water,  water 

Thi*  time  hi*  appeal  drew  neither  inault  nor  laagh- 
tar  from  the  papalace.  A  young  female  appraacbed 
tfie  piHory,  arrangely  attired  and  followed  fay  a  geel ; 
il  wa*  La  Bawaralda ! 

QuaaiieedD  had  aome  notion,  a*  deohtleaa  e«r  read¬ 
er*  fay  Iht*  time  have,  that  the  punirttmaot  he  had 
ondui^  wa*  at  lea*t  in  part  owing  to  hi*  ailetnpiad 
aMacrion  of  the  gipey  girl.  When,  therefore,  he  law 
La  Eameratda  make  her  way  throogh  the  citrenl  atal 
aaeend  the  taepe  of  the  pillory,  he  had  no  daebl  that 
ifoa,  too,  wa*  about  to  add  iiwult  to  hi*  mwery.  Rage 
ditioned  hi*  feafaare*  into  even  mure  than  their  natural 
eghne**,  and  hia  only  eya  *hoi  forth  a  lurid  gleam  oi 
mingled  agaay  and  rage.  Without  heeding  the  ei- 
prm*ion  of  hia  feaiurea,  the  girl  went  cleee  up  to  him, 
aifd  enkmaed  from  her  girdle  a  gourd  containing  welar. 
She  held  the  gourd  to  the  mouth  of  the  ■uSerer  until 
even  hi*  haming  thir*t  wa*  allayed.  When  hia  mat 
draught  wa*  at  length  flnithed,  the  Hunchback  en- 
deavaureri  to  kirn  the  beautiful  hand  which  had  re¬ 
lieved  him.  She  mittook  his  intention,  ihmnk  timidly 
foom  tnm.  and  then  deaeended  from  the  pillory  amid 
tho  loud  cheering  of  the  mob.  Not  a  man,  woman,  or 
driM  of  that  mofa  would  have  aeiod  m  aba  had,  and 
yet  all,  a*  if  iMoiiivoly,  admired  and  praised  her  eon- 
doct.  So  tree  it  i*,  that  even  the  had  admire  the 
virtue  which  they  either  eannot  or  will  not  imilBle ! 

h  wa*  ja*!  a*  La  KsmeraMa  was  deaoaiiding  from 
the  pillory  that  tho  wreichod  iiMaato  of  the  7V*a  cmx 
Rat$  reviled  her  in  the  inamier  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated.  The  peer  girl  trembled  and  tnraed  pale  m  she 
beard  tbs  corsea  of  the  recluse ;  but  m  soon  m  she 
wet  out  ef  sight  of  the  pillory  and  out  of  the  hearing 
ef  sitter  Gadale,  her  light  spirit  recovared  ilmlf,  and 
her  light  step  and  cheery  tone*  delighted  m  nsaal  all 
who  gated  on  the  one.  and  listened  to  the  eibar. 

While  the  gipsy  girl  was  dancing  in  the  open  street, 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lady  who  wm  gaiiag 
from  a  balcony.  Taming  into  the  room,  thi*  lady 
addremed  a  young  and  enremely  handaume  oflfoar  of 
the  aKhert  of  the  king’s  erdnanoe. 

“  Did  you  not  tell  os,  Phabus,  that  you  taaeued  a 
little  Bohentian  girl,  the  other  night  P 

**  I  think  I  did,"  replied  Phoeboa,  who,  to  my  the 
truth,  seetned  not  quite  as  atteniiva  to  hi*  foir  cousin 
m  her  speaking  eyel  proclaimed  her  to  be  attached  to 
him.  Your  very  handwroe  fellow*  are.  in  feet,  great 
coxcombs  by  nature,  and  a  smart  uniform  convert* 
even  the  aoeet  modest  of  them  into  a  very  unbearable 
NareiMaB.  We  happen  to  know  seveml  ef  the  breed, 
and  pledge  oumelve*  to  the  truth  of  thia. 

“There  i*  one  now  dancing  in  the  Parvis."  reaamed 
the  young  lady ;  “  come  hither,  Pheebua,  and  see  if  she 
is  the  same.”  Phmhu*  certainly  weui,  we  are  bound 
to  do  him  the  joatiee  to  my  so ;  hut  our  lorn  of  truth 
hnperatirely  requires  that  we  should  admit  that  ha 
'went  with  m  little  alacrity  m  eeuki  by  pmaibiliqr  ho 
tfosplayed  by  a  captain  of  five  and  twenty,  when  auui- 
mened  by  a  beautiful  girl  of  aixteen,  destined  to  be  at 
no  distant  period,  hi*  bride.  “I*  that  your  BohammuT 
'Wuur  de  Iha  beautiful  ufBanced  brida  of 
.t<|||Mli>ipkMlUi.  •»n'  i»i"nil  ^;nfH»or! )  i 


“  1  rather  think  it  is,"  ripliei  Phmhoa.  wtio,  when 
he  reeeued  the  Bobeuhan.  had  net  NfiUciani  opportu¬ 
nity  to  ohmrva  her  damling  beauty,  or  probafaiy  he 
would,  on  the  preeent  eecmioD,  teve  speheo  with 
somewhat  lem  oi'  nanchalaiiee. 

“  Thea,  pray,  gaod  aouain,”  mid  the  young  ludy,  in 
a  tone  whi^  indicated  that  she  wm  MiaMwIiat  piqued 
at  the  cold  demeanour  of  her  “  goed  eoustn,"  “  cull 
her  up;  ahe  may  afford  na  some  amuaemant,  ef  which, 
to  nay  truly,  we  are  in  marvellou*  need."  The  glanoe 
which  the  young  lady  gave  to  some  young  iriend*  ef 
her  own  aex  who  were  ataying  with  her  on  a  viait, 
plainly  enoogfa  told  them  that  ahe  meant  her  words  to 
reprove  the  coldnewof  Pneebus.  That  gallanl  geutla- 
man.  howevar,  did  not  see  the  glauce,  and  took  uo 
other  notice  of  the  words  than  literally  obeying  their 
literal  command. 

“  My  girl he  called  from  the  balcony.  The  Be- 
hemiaa  looked  up;  her  foce  baaiaed  with  delight  m 
the  recognised  the  handsome  capUiin  te  whom  she 
m  lately  owed  her  deliverance  from  thn  rude  grmp  of 
foe  Hnnchback ;  and  in  a  few  momeoia  she  entotud 
foe  apartmani  in  which  ml  Phmbua,  Fleur  de  Lya,eBKl 
that  young  ledy’a  nwther  and  young  iriamla 

Wa  may  briefly,  and  by  way  of  parenthesis,  netify 
to  our  readeia.  ihto  Pbmhoe  beiag  foe  only  gentleman 
present  in  a  company  of  soma  five  or  six  young  Indim, 
each  of  those  foir  ereutnrne  bed  been  doing  the  amia- 
able  at  him  with  oentidefable  amiduily.  Yornig  Indim 
denrly  leve  to  rival  each  other,  and  thul,  ton,  without 
any  other  chjeet  thau  the  tempomry  triumph  arising 
from  seeanng  the  grealir  slum  of  a  gintlmaan’s 
atteniion. 

But  the  imtiant  that  foe  young  and  beautiful  Bohe¬ 
mian  eat  wed  the  room,  all  rivalry  amoug  theamalvas 
wm  laid  aside  by  foe  wealthy  aad  higbdtaxn  ladies 
she  had  been  mtlled  from  the  aWeet  le  amuaa.  A 
glanoe  told  them  that  she  surpemad  thcaa,  mch  aad 
all,  in  beauty;  aad  by  a  sort  of  free  maionry  uot  given 
to  m  ba-follows  to  comprebeiid,  tboaa  who  had  bat 
reoently  been  m  witty  and  smart  opoa  each  other, 
DOW  united  their  forces  agaiost  the  bMlifnl  stranger. 
'To  carp  at  her  person  would  have  been  luslsm,  aad 
beaidaa  it  would  hare  eipoasd  eertain  feelings  arhich 
our  frur  friends  would  fain  keep  naaeaB. 

Diane  de  Chriateuil,  smiling  so  m  to  display  the 
be.ioliful  white  teeth  which  were  her  only  gaod  fea¬ 
ture,  was  Iha  fiist  to  point  the  way  te  victory  over  foe 
poor  but  beaatiful  stranger. 

The  oaptain.  who  cared  little  about  the  propriaiiea 
of  lime  and  plaee.  asked  the  young  Bohemian  several 
questions  about  the  advaatiiie  in  which  be  had  ao 
opportunely  served  her  staled  in  her  face  until  “the 
pure  and  aloqueot  blood”  ruahad  into  her  lemplm. 
and  gave  a  sail  more  brilliant  bmuty  to  bar  eiew 
olive  eomplexian — mad*  a  pironeila.  and  exclaimed. 
“  She’a  a  beautiful  creature,  upon  my  seal !” 

Flanr  de  Lya  tarnad  pale  with  anger,  and  it  urns 
now  that  the  everemiling  Diaae  da  ChristMnl  came 
to  the  relief  ef  her  fneada 

“The  girl’s  well  enongh,"  said  Madamoiaelle  Diaae, 
“  but  barbarously  dressed  f’ 

Happy  remark!  The  weak  point  of  the  stranger 
was  now  obvious  to  every  young  lady  presant  We 
pass  thevarisus  bitter  remarks  which  were  made  upon 
foe  acaniinem  of  petticoat,  lack  af  aackaichiof,  ah^- 
nem  of  sleeves,  and,  above  all,  on  the  enormity  of 
wearing  a  gilt  bell,  an  article  against  which  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  stupid  paiiee  af  that  d^  ftilauaaled  its 
annxptnary  dennacialiaaB  wilh.mpecial  vigour. 

it  will  he  remembered  that  Im  Eaaaaralda.  hafire 
■ha  was  eallad  'into  the  udaadid  apartment  of  Flnnr 
de  Lys?t  aabte  mother,  tarn  danmg  ■■  the  Parvis. 
About  her,  m  nauai,  wm  a  Bsnwdambl*  eioard :  and 
mnoag  the  emwd  wae  the  mmhn  Inaking  oharrhaaan. 
OfuadaiBm^rn  vM  ** —  imu'oo  a  to  ’  .oq  uso 
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That  Claud«  hated  the  Bohemiana  in  ftneral  «iih  warla.  Jeban,  the  nonaenae  you  talk  ia  too  abaurd — 
a  moat  bitter  hate  waa  very  generally  undeiMood.  By  By  the  bye,  Jehan,  have  you  any  money  t” — “  Why, 
many  Ihia  was  accounted  ibr  by  the  deleatation  in  air,  the  Rua  Galiache  ia  a  aireet,  with  the  Rue  de  la 
which  a  chriatian  and  a  churchman  might  naturally  Verriere  at  one  end,  and  the  Rue  Tiaenderie  at  the 
be  auppoaed  to  hold  the  magical  arte  and  deviliah  other.” — “  Fire  and  fury,  a  truce  to  crom  purpoaea, 
compantonahip  of  which  the  Bohemiana  were  auppoaed  Jehan.  Have  you  any  money  t— Money  1  muat  have, 
to  be  generally,  if  not  univeraally,  guilty.  But  there  or,  by  heaven,  1  will  rifle  your  pocket ;  at  the  mme 
were  not  wanting  grave  men  to  abake  their  heada  lime  giving  bim  a  puah  that  aent  him  reeling  againat 
ominoualy,  and  aomething  more  than  hint,  aome  that  |  the  wall,  where  he  aoon  after  aunk  gently  on  the 
the  hatred  of  the  archdeacon  to  the  Bohemiana  waa  i  pavement.  The  captain  left  him  lying  there.  The 
altogether  leigned;  othera  that  he  hated  them  not  for  |  man  in  the  cloak  pauaed  a  moment  belore  the  helpleaa 
practiaing  magic,  but  for  excelling  him  in  the  pMctice.  |  youth,  aighed,  then  followed  the  captain.  On  reaching 
Sotting  aaide  all  theae  contrary  opiuiona.  waa  it  not  the  Rue  Son  Antonio,  the  captain  perceived  aome  one 
a  aoroewhat  atrangc  thing  that  day  after  day,  that  followed  him.  lie  atopped.  The  figure  atopped.  He 
auatere  and  zealoua  churchman  might  be  aeon  ■•iiiong  walked  on.  TIte  ligure  walked  on  loo.  There  waa 
the  auditora  and  apectaiora  of  the  performance*  of  a  at  that  lime,  in  circulation,  a  number  of  aiorica  of  a 
Bohemian  dancing  girl — an  Egyptian  ainger  oi  vain  goblui.inonk,  who  haunted  the  aireeia  of  Paria.  Theae 
aenga  ol  love  and  wart  Perhapa.  notwithaianding  atoriea  crowded  cunfuaedly  on  hia  memory.  He  atood 
the  iaacinaied  and  gleaming  eyea  with  which  be  gaaed  aiupifled  a  few  momenta,  and  then  broke  ailence  with 
upon  that  Bylph.|ike  and  joyona  figure,  he  meditated  |  a  forced  laugh.  “  If  you  are  a  rubber,  aa  1  hope,  you 
only  on  the  meana  of  aaving  her  aoul,  or  preventing  |  are  like  a  heron  attacking  a  nut  ahell.  1  have  not  a 
her  from  enanaring  the  aoula  of  other* ;  perhapa  be  aoue— eeek  aome  better  game.”  The  hand  of  the 
endeavoured  to  diacover  in  the  perlormancea  of  the  apecire  waa  alrelched  from  beneath  the  cloak,  and 
goat  auch  manifeat  and  indiaputable  token*  of  the  graaped  the  arm  of  Phoebu*,  with  the  force  of  an 
power  of  the  evil  one  aa  might  warrant  him  in  hand-  eagle’*  talon*. — *'  Captain  PluEbu*,”  aaya  the  apecire. 
ing  over  both  goat  and  miatrea*  to  the  civil  power;  “  What,  the  devil,  do  you  know  my  name Not 
perhapa — but  we  ahall  ace.  only  your  name,  but  your  aaoignatiun  thia  evening  to 

When,  on  the  particular  day  alluded  to,  the  Arch- 1  meet  a  female,  whoee  name  la” —  “  La  Eoamralda," 
deacon  heard  the  tambourine  of  the  Bohemian  in  the  aakl  Pheebua,  gaily  recovering  hi*  gaiety.  **  Capmin 
Parvia,  he  waa  in  the  very  act  of  applying  hi*  key  to  Pbrnbu*.  thou  lieat.” — “  Hell  and  fury,”  cried  the  cap- 
the  lock  of  the  little  cell  he  had  fitt^  up  for  himaelf  lain,  “  the  blood  of  one  of  ue  rouatdye  ihi*  pavement” 
in  the  church  of  Notro  Dame ;  a  cell,  hia  partiality  to  Half  choking  with  rage,  be  drew  bi*  awurd.  The 
which,  and  frequent  nightly  a*  well  oa  daily  occupation  other  neither  flinched  nor  otirred.  **  Captain,”  aaya 
of,  bad  done  fully  aa  much  aa  hi*  aombre  viaage  and  the  figure,  **  to-morrow,  a  month,  or  a  year,  you  wdl 
aacetic  babila  to  canae  the  impataiioo  of  magic  to  be  find  me  ready  to  cut  your  throat;  but  firat  go  to  your 
thrown  upon  hia  character.  The  inatant  that  La  Ea-  amignetioii.”— Many  thank*  for  your  oourteay,”  re- 
roeralda’a  mnaic  amote  hia  ear,  be  abandoned  hi*  pre-  plied  Phoabua,  with  aome  embarraaameni.  “Ah!  I 
vioua  purpoae.  At  the  turning  of  a  atreei,  he  came  forgot,”  tapping  hi*  forehead,  “  1  muot  have  money.” 
upon  Captain  Phoebua  and  Jehan,  who  were  conver-  “  Here  ia  money,”  aaya  the  unknown,  alippiug  a  la^e 
aing  together.  Claude  heard  the  officer  aay  to  hi*  coin  info  hia  hand.  “  By  heaven,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you 
brother,  “Bfood  and  thunder,  let  u*  quicken  our  pace!”  are  a  good  fellow.”— “  Thia  la  on  on*  condiiioo,”  my* 
“  Why,  Pheebua  T’ — “  I'm  afraid  the  Bohemian  Khould  the  atranger,  “  that  you  conceal  me,  where  1  may  aee 
aee  me.” — What  Bohemian? — The  girl  with  the  if  the  girlie  the  aame  you  roentiooed.”— ^Oh,  with 
goat — La  Eameralda  T'— “  The  aame,  Jehan.  I  alway*  all  my  heart-”— “  Cum*  along,  then,”  any*  the  figure, 
forget  her  devil  of  a  name.  Let  u*  make  baate;  I  don't  They  walked  with  baaty  atepa,  and  aoon  arrived  at  a 
wiah  her  to  apeak  to  me  in  the  atreet.” — “  Aro  you  miaerabi*  bouae,  on  tb*  bridge  St.  Michel.  On  a 
then  acquainted  with  her,  Pheebua  f — Here  the  arch-  aignal  from  the  captain,  the  dour  woe  opened  by  an 
biohop  aaw  Phoebua  grin,  and  whiaper  a  few  word*  in  old  hog,  almoat  bent  double,  covered  with  rag*.  The 
Jehan 'a  ear.— “  Indeed,”  void  Jehan.  “  Upon  my  aoul  T’  captain  gave  her  the  crown,  given  him  by  hi*  corn- 
replied  Phcebtia. — “  To-night  ?” — “  Thia  very  night”  panion,  which  ahe  dcpoviied  in  a  drawer.  While  her 
“  Are  you  aura  ahe'll  comer’— “  Not  the  leaal  doubt  beck  wee  turned,  a  ragged  urchin  alole  the  piece  of 
of  it”— “  Phoebua,  yrou  are  a  lucky  fellow.”  money,  and  put  a  dry  leaf  from  a  fagot  in  ila  place. 

The  archbiohop  heani  every  ayllable.  A  ahudder  The  old  bag  beckoned  the  two  gentlemen  to  Mfow 
thrilled  hi*  whole  frame;  he  pauaed  a  moment  leaning  her,  and  aacended  a  ladder  before  them.  Chi  reaching 
againat  a  puet  like  a  drunkard,  and  then  puraued  hi*  the  room  above,  the  aet  down  the  lamp,  and  Phoabua 
way  after  the  two  friend*,  who  entered  the  celebrated  opening  the  door  of  a  dark  cluoet,  mutiooed  hia  com- 
tavern  called  la  Pomma  d'Eve.  It  waa  nightfall,  and  panion  to  enaronce  himaelf  there  ;  which  ha  did  witfa- 
the  aoutid*  of  carouaol,  aweering,  and  intoxication,  out  uttering  a  word.  The  door  waa  cleoed  upon  him, 
with  the  jingling  of  glaaae*.  imued  from  the  broken  and  bolted,  and  immediately  after  the  old  woman  and 
pane*.  The  more  diacreet  paaaengera  paaeed  without  Pbmbua  deecended,  and  Claude,  for  it  wo*  he,  waa 
pauaing  to  liaten  to  the  iviiay  mirth  within— -one  roan,  left  to  hi*  meditation*  in  the  narrow  cell  to  which  he 
however,  kept  walking  to  and  fro,  watching  the  comer*  waa  confined. 

and  goer*  with  curioua  eye.  He  waa  muffled  in  a  Phorboa  waa  ao  long  abeent  that  the  archdeacon 
doak  to  the  eyea  From  time  to  time,  he  pauaed  began  to  think  La  Eameralda  had  not  kept  her  appeint- 
befbre  the  window  and  liatened.  At  length  the  door  ment,  and  that  tb*  gkldy-patcd  captain  waa  aahamed 
opened,  and  there  iaaued  thoae  he  appeared  waiting  to  return  by  himaelf.  And  oh!  bow  the  archdeacon 
for.  wiahed,  oh !  how  he  prayed  that  thia  might  indeed  be 

“  The  clock  ha*  atnick  aeven,”  exclaimed  one  of  tb*  caae  !  And  bow  bitterly  did  be  cure*  the  hour 
the  toper*;  “  that  i*  the  time  of  my  appointment.”—"  I  when  he  firat  aaw  her  fatal  ebarraa ;  charma  which 
tell  you,”  replied  hia  companion,  “  1  don’t  live  in  the  mad*  him,  the  acholar  forgetful  of  hia  atudiea,  the 
Rue  de*  Mauvaiae  nuole*.  You  are  more  homed  churchman  forgetful  of  hia  vow*,  the  gentleman  ao  fer- 
than  a  unicorn  if  you  aay  to  the  contrary.”  getful  of  hi*  dignity  aa  to  he  lying  hidden  in  a  brothet 

“  Jehan,  my  friend,  you  are  drank,”  aaya  the  other,  to  watch  the  interview  of  a  profligate  aoldier  and  a 
Hi*  companion  rejoined,  ataggering,  “That  i*  what  you  light  o’  love  gipay  girl. 

are  pleaaed  to  aay,  Pheeboa,  but  it  i*  proved  that  Plato  Hia  and  reverie  wo*  at  length  intamipted  by  ap- 
had  the  profile  of  a  bound.” — “  By  my  gmndmalliar’a  preaching  footatep*.  Firat  entered  ihg^hif 
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When  Ln  Eunernldn  awoke  to  roeinory  and  ob-  for  the  abatrart  natnre  of  hia  lore,  when  he  aaM.  **  At 
terratioo  the  was  in  custody  of  the  afchars  of  the  first  I  wras  toad  of  women,  then  of  b seats,  now  I  am 
fuard,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Captain  Fttoebus  de  ibnd  of  stones,  which  are  as  amusing  as  wemea  and 
Chataaupers.  beasts,  and  fiir  lem  treacherotm  T 

She  murder  hittr !  She  would  have  died  a  thousand  Passing  the  Toumelle  while  musing  upon  hia  mye- 
deaths  to  spare  him  a  tingle  pang!  terioos  lorn  of  the  gipsy  attd  her  goat,  Gringoire  oae 

For  some  weeks  subsequent  to  the  events  narrated  evening  perceived  a  crowd  in  front  of  the  Palace  of 
in  the  foregoing,  the  vagabonds  generally,  and  Justice.  “  Some  trial  going  on,”  thought  Gnngoiin; 
Pierre  Gringoire,  who  from  the  night  of  his  ^atonic  “  well,  'tie  as  good  a  tight  ae  any  other”— and  he  eo- 
marriage  had  become  quite  domesticated  in  the  Ceiir  tered.  The  court  was  much  crowded,  and  just  as 
des  Miracle,  were  au  lUrntpoir;  they  had  most  ntme.  Gringoire  appeared,  a  bon  of  whispered  words  from 
countably  lost  La  Esmeralda,  that  beautiful  creature  the  auditors  interrupted  the  judicial  proceedings.  The 
who  eiercised  a  despotic  swmy  over  even  the  rugged  officers  of  the  court  having  at  length  procured  silence, 
wretches  who  composed  the  vagabond  population  of  the  eiamination  of  a  new  witnem  commenced.  Grin- 
the  Parisian  Almtia.  Gringoire  was  doubly  grieved ;  goire  looked  at  her  and  muttered,  “  the  woasan  in  very 
he  had  not  only  lost  his  virgin  wife,  be  h^  also  lost  old,  very  dirty,  and  her  countenance  proclaims  her  sL 
what  he  was  fully  as  much  attached  to— her  goat.  so  to  be  very  wicked.”  Gringoire  was  right ;  it  wa* 
Gringoire’s  love  was  of  abstract  beauty,  not  the  hag  Fafourdel.^whom  onr  readers  will  recollect  as 
beauty  in  concert  with  passion ;  a  beautiful  woman,  or  the  keeper  of  the  house  on  the  Amt  St.  MicheL 
a  gilding,  a  beautifully  printed  book,  or  a  beautiful  Haviag  detailed  all  that  the  reader  already  knowa 
animal,  would  suffice  f^  him;  he  loved  beauty,  not  of  the  proceedings  of  Pboebns,  his  male  compankm,  ami 
the  beautiful  animal  or  thing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  ha  La  Esmeralda,  she  proceeded 

was  right;  he  elsewhere  showed  good  reason,  at  least  *■  They  carried  the  hussy  away  with  her  neck  all 


then  came  Phoebus,  twirling  his  moustache  and  look- 1 
ing  very  triumphant,  and  then  came  the  beautiful  Bo-  I 
hemian  with  down-cast  eyes  and  blushes  that  seemed  I 
to  bum  her  cheeks. 

The  hag  Faluurdel  retired,  and  Phoebus  and  the  Bo-  | 
hemian  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  mumrnis  without  ; 
speaking.  The  Bohemian  first  broke  the  silence,  say-  j 
ing,  “  I  fear  you  despise  me  ;  for,  alas  !  I  know  I  do  ' 
wrong  to  meet  you  here  !” 

“Despise  you,  my  charmer!  On  the  contrary,  I  I 
ought  to  hate  you  for  wanting  so  much  persuading'” 

La  Esmeralda’s  eyes  glistened  with  big  tear-drops, 
and  she  sobbed  as  she  said  “  Oh  !  bow  1  love  you !" 

“  Hark  you,  my  pretty  one — ” 

“  Nay,”  mid  she,  patting  his  cheek  with  her  beauti-  ' 
&1  ssaall  hand,  “  I  will  not  hear  you  until  you  tell  me 
that  you  love  me!  Do  you  T’ 

If  any  critical  reader  shall  wonder  how  the  gallant 
Phoebus  could  enunciate  such  a  declaration  without 
stammering,  let  it  be  remembered  that  be  had  had 
great  practice  : — he  had  made  the  very  mme  speech 
a  thoumnd  times  before,  and  to  a  thousand  diffirent 
persons ! 

**  Ah !"  murmured  La  Elsineralda,  “it  is  at  such  a 
delicious  moment  a*  this  that  we  should  die  !” 

“  By  the  devil’s  horns  and  lail !  That’s  rare  P’  mid  i 
the  captain,  **  die !  No !  But  it’s  a  capital  moment 


to  kirn  those  beautiful  lips!"  Ami  he  kissed  them  ac* 
cordingly  with  much  emphasis  and  relish. 

The  archdeacon,  who,  though  wliolly  unheeded, 
was  a  witness  of  all  that  had  passed,  turned  deadly 
faint  as  he  beheld  the  loving  blush  which  suffiised  the 
cheek  of  the  Bohemian;  that  cheek  to  which  it  was  a 
perfect  rapture  to  him  to  gaze  on  !  Oh !  the  love  that 
burns  only  in  one  bonom  ;  bow  baleful,  how  tremen¬ 
dous,  how  destroying  a  flame  it  may  become ! 

The  captain,  coxcomb  os  he  was,  knew  that  he  was 
loved,  and  the  knowledge  was  fast  carrying  him  to 
one  of  those  pranks  in  which  Homer  knew  no 
other  mode  of  mving  appearances  for  Jove  than  that 
of  enveloping  the  amorous  deity  in  clouds,  when  the 
girl,  struggling  with  the  adventurous  captain,  mw  a 
livid  foce.  infuriated  with  the  malignity  and  the  rage 
of  a  thousand  demons,  peeping  over  his  shoulder.  Ere 
she  could  summon  force  to  utter  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  captain,  or  a  cry  of  deprecation  to  bis  foe, 
a  dagger  was  raised,  hot  blood  gushed  into  her  foce, 
and  upon  her  bosom,  and  Phoebus  lay  lifeless  and  gory 
upon  the  flour  of  the  squalid  apartment.  She  mw  no 
more ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  brain  reeled,  the  premure 
of  a  world  was  on  her  heart.  And  yet,  even  in  that 
horrible  moment  she  felt  a  kim  imprinted  on  her  neck 
that  burned  like  a  branding-iron. 
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^re,  and  the  poor  officer  dying  and  covered  with 
blood.  As  for  the  goblin  monk,  who  was  certainly  the 
companion  of  the  officer,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
And  worse  than  all  that,  gentlemen,  when  I  went  to 
my  drawer  the  neit  day,  for  the  crown,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  left  but  a  withered  leaf  P’ 

"  Silence !”  said  a  counsellor,  for  a  buzz  of  horror 
had  arisen  at  the  announcement  of  a  fact  so  clearly  in¬ 
dicative  of  witchcraft,  “  silence  !  Witness,  have  you 
brought  that  withered  leaf  to  show  to  the  court  t” 

"  1  have,"  was  the  reply,  “  this  is  it  T* 

And,  so  saying,  she  handed  the  leaf  to  the  counsel¬ 
lor,  and  it  was  examined  by  every  member  of  the 
couru 

“On  my  word  said  the  king’s  proctor  of  the  eccle- 
aia*itcal  court,  “  the  leaf  ia  concluaive  as  to  sorcery ;  it 
is  a  birch  leaf!” 

“  Witness,”  said  a  counsellor  who  seemed  to  bo  ett- 
gaged  to  defend  the  prisoner — “  did  you  not  say  that 
the  crown  was  given  to  yon  by  the  officer  T’ 

“Yea."  I 

The  counsellor  replied  triumphantly,  “  Then  that 
does  away  with  the  supposed  sorcery  of  the  goblin 
monk." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  the  king’s  proctor ;  “  for  the  de¬ 
position  of  the  wounded  gentleman  informs  os  that 
the  Clown  was  given  to  him  by  that  stranger, 
whom  we  are,  by  all  the  evidence,  bound  to  believe 
the  goblin  monk." 

This  was  loo  obviously  logical  to  be  refuted ;  the 
prisoner’s  coonsal,  therefore,  wisely  remained  silent, 
reserving  his  acuteness  for  some  more  encouraging 
turn  of  the  pniceedings. 

Just  now  the  accost,  who  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  Griagoire  by  the  numerous  offieert 
by  whom  she  was  surroonded,  suddenly  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  to  the  hartor  af  our  poet,  he  perceived  that 

it  was  La  EsieanUe! 

“  Bring  in  the  ascend  prisoeer,"  said  the  jiidca. 
Gringoire  looked  exieusly  towards  •  dour  to  which, 
inobedienoe  teths  j«M)|e,aiMaf  the  offioeie  had  psaaeod- 
ed.  The  doqe  epaeed,  and  a  sacoad  hanar  fa  oar 
poet— in  came  the  baaoliftii  gaal  D^aii 
Nothing  was  mow  eooueua  at  that  dqr  thae  to  fa 
diet  aaiiaals,  ahhar  as  priecipab  or  aersssariss  to  the. 
imaginary  criato  ed  witcheraft ;  a  fsct  whieh  shoeU  ba 
recorded  to  the  hoaeur  and  giary  of  that  “  wiadoa  of 
our  ancestors,"  of  which  aome  perwes  parpeieelly 
talk  with  no  othar  eieet  than  that  af  proviag  that  lhay 
have  little  wiadoaa  of  their  own  to  boast  o£ 

The  king's  seidoeisstipsl  proctor  having  doty  do- 
Douncod  punishmeet  apse  the  do«oa  which  he  wgely 
aoMimed  to  powew  poor  Djali,  took  up  the  tambourine 
with  which  Ls  Esmeralds  bad  so  often  dolightod  ths 
idiora  oi  Paha,  Holding  this  instromeat  to  the  goat 
ia  diffitwai  ways,  b#  asked  it  the  various  quastions  as 
to  the  date  of  the  mootb  and  the  hour  of  the  day  - 
the  gaal  aaawerad  them  by  tha  usual  tapa  of  her  gilt 
fatL  What  a  strange  thing  k  the  huBMn  mind !— llw 
vary  faaia  which  in  the  open  airaetshad  made  the  peo¬ 
ple  admire  the  intelligence  of  the  little  goat,  and 
tha  akill  with  which  bar  baautifol  miaaeas  had 
aaighi  bar  ao  many  divertii^  tricks,  now  caused  in 
the  spaoiaiors,  who  had  all  often  applauded  ibom,  a 
shuddering  horror.  “It  is  witchcraft!”  was  audibly 
whispered  by  all  present 

Gringoire,  too,  shuddered,  not  because  he  suspected 
witchcraft,  but  because  be  feared  that  ths  haaauful 
goat  wooid  ba  a  sachSce  to  her  own  intelligence  aad 
ifa  folly  of  the  people. 

The  king's  proctor  now  commeoeed  a  stadied  Intia 
harangaa,  hut  in  the  very  midst  of  it  broke  suddenly  off 
tom  French,  oiid,  pointiiig  to  the  goat  oxclaimod.  “  The 
faad  ovoa  dans  to  mock  the  coort !” 

Tho  goat,  in  foct,  was  aaotod  on  her  hind  legs. 
Moaltog  and  shaking  her  foso  paws  ia  admiiahU  imi¬ 


tation  of  Master  Jaques  Charmolue,  the  king's  proc¬ 
tor.  It  was  ona  of  her  tricks,  very  much  admired  out 
of  court,  but  now  sufficient  to  cause  a  new  shudder 
among  the  spectators. 

Master  Jaques  Charmolue  having  brought  his  pla¬ 
titudes  to  an  end,  the  president  of  the  court  demanded 
of  La  Esmeralda,  if  she  would  confess  herself  guihy  of 
witchcraft  and  of  having  stabbed  Captain  Pboabus  ds 
Chaieaupers. 

She  denied  both  charges. 

"  I  demand  the  torture,"  said  the  king’s  proctor. 

"  Granted,”  said  the  president  of  the  court ;  and  poor 
Elsmeralda  was  led  from  the  court  to  be  tortured  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Having  been  led  through  some  gloomy  apartments, 
La  Esmeralda  was  at  length  thrust  into  a  gloomy 
chamber.  It  had  no  window,  but  ample  light  was  af 
forded  by  a  huge  fire  burning  in  a  furnace.  This  was 
used  for  making  red  hot  the  various  instruments  of 
torture.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  leathern 
mattrain,  on  which  lay  a  thong  and  a  buckle  suspend¬ 
ed  by  a  strong  leather  strap  from  a  ring  made  fat  in 
the  ceiling. 

Placing  the  unhappy  girl  in  a  sitting  posture  on 
this  roaitrass,  on  which  so  many  wretches  had  already 
expired  under  infernal  tortures,  the  assistants  of  Pier- 
rat,  the  sworn  torturer,  fastened  the  thong  ind  buckle 
round  her  waist ;  the  tortnrer  then  demanded  of  the 
procior  with  what  they  shcild  begin.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause.  Master  Jaques  Chirn.oliie  replied  "  With 
the  bi'skin.” 

In  an  instant — 

“  The  coarse  hands  of  f  lihy  diingeao  ruffians,” 

had  Mripped  one  of  her  slender  mmI  bsnatiful  legs,  the 
buskin  was  put  on,  and  the  torturer  wmted  but  the 
word  fiom  Charmolue  to  commence  his  horribit 
opamtioo. 

"  Dojwu  coofoar'  demanded  the  procior. 

•  ladaad,  1  am  innocent  f  answered  the  poor  girl. 

"Begin,"  said  the  proctor.  Pierrot  turned  the 
•eww,  and  tha  horribla  casapraasson  af  the  buskin 
npoQ  the  dalicsta  leg  drew  Cm  the  anfferer  one  ot 
tkoB*  hAthhie  shrieks  whieh  defy  alike  uanalation  and 
dsasriptinn 

"  Stop,”  said  Chnnnoliia.  "  Do  yosi  now  confess !” 

"  AU,  all  !■  -mercy  ’ 

ftoir  girl !  that  fngile  and  fairy  form  was  not  made 
to  try  rooclaeieiia  with  the  torUuer  and  the  inetru- 
menis  of  torture.  ’The  at  oare  afasaid  and  horribla 
confemion  that  waa  dictated  to  her  by  Charmolue  was 
ftatly  aseented  to,  and  it  was  duly  signed  and  atiealed 
by  the  prociur.  She  knew,  inde^,  that  she  was  iaoo- 
cenl,  but  then  that  htwrihle  buskin,  and  those  rad-bot 
pioceiB.  tongs,  aawa  and  the  terrible  and  heartlem  man 
who  surrounded  her ! — Alas  !  innocence  was  of  tw 
avail  She  confessed  to  guilt  and  was  led  back,  pale 
and  halting,  to  the  court  to  hear  bar  aaotence. 

Horribla  mockeiy ! 

The  aeotence  waa  brief;  ahe  was  u>  be  drawn  in  a 
tumbril,  stripped  and  ttare  fbol,  to  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  there  to  do  penance ;  and  thence  to  be 
taken  to  the  Place  de  Grave  and  hanged  at  tha  cify 
gallowi,  tegeiher  with  the  goat,  her  abettor  ia  crime. 

Having  pronounced  tbia  admirable  eenteoce,  Iks 
judgas  went  to  supper. 

Ws  must  Isave  to  the  rasder’t  own  hsart  and  iiaagi- 
natkin  ths  task  of  picturing  the  lerribie  feelings  of  La 
Esmsnlda  in  the  subterranean  dungeon  into  which 
I  ahe  was  thrust,  never  more  to  see  the  light  of  di^  im- 
ul  she  should  bs  brought  forth  to  be  expoeed,  aU  but 
naked,  to  the  brutal  gaze  of  the  rabble,  and  to  ba 
strangled  like  a  dog  amid  the  rahhie’i  oculting  aad 
eiscraliQg  scraama. 

We  roust  leave  bee  in  her  dark  dangasa,  dark  at 
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«*•(  ludBight,  until  the  night  pievioue  to  the 
terrible  dey  appointed  for  her  execution-  On  that 
Might  rite  bad  follen  to  aleep  froin  very  eiceai  of  luen- 
nl  agony  and  bodily  exhaustion.  She  was  awakened 
by  the  ruddy  glare  of  a  lantern,  whose  rays  fell  upou 
her  eyes  and  awakened  her  by  the  pain  the  unusual 
light  inflicted  upon  eyes  so  long  accuatoroed  to  the 
profoundest  darkneaa. 

»  Who  are  you  V’  she  asked  in  alarm. 

o  A  priest ;  are  you  ready  ?"  was  the  reply. 

«  Oh  r’  she  eried,  “  baa  the  time  come  T' 

“  'Tie  to-morrow  that  you  are  to  die  ;  but  I  eaa  save 
yen.-x-Look  upon  me !” 

The  prieat  threw  back  his  hoad.  She  looked  upon 
him  for  an  instant,  and  then  closed  her  eyes  as  if  in 
bwror  and  disgnat  It  was  the  priest  wbw  fooe  she 
had  oitea  seen  aeowliitg  upon  bar  as  she  danced 
and  aang  in  the  streets — the  priest  whose  livid  fea- 
luNS  **  grinned  horribly”  theinetant  before  the  dagger 
waa  thrust  into  the  besom  ef  her  Phabuw—it  wae 
Clauds  FroUo! 

Cempleta  your  work !”  she  at  length  exclaimed, 
and  bowed  down  her  head  as  if  le  receive  the  mur¬ 
derous  blow. 

**  Are  you  afraid  of  me  P’  aoked  the  piiast,  in  the 
gentlest  tone  he  eould  assume. 

The  executioner  taunts  his  vietim,”  hhe  said  hit' 
larly ;  and  after  a  few  iniautea  pauae,  she  added, 
‘‘mbah  oh,  whathaee  I  done  that  you  should  pamectne 
mo  thus  r 

“  |<a  Femamidn,"  he  replied  in  a  aolemn  tone.  •*  1 
lee#  your 

"  Ah !  what  love  is  yours  P’  she  asked,  and  shudder¬ 
ed  wshe  spekn. 

“The  lore  af  the  deasasd.'”  w«i  hit  pasaioaniM 
reply.  ••  Until  1  en«  you,”  he  oonttuued.  **  I  wssihap- 
py— I  arae  innoceoL  Lore  of  yoe  has  made  nts  (at- 
get  Shy  tuidsan  my  dutiaa.  mt  rove,  my  reiy  ! 

fore^yee,  end  my  lore  is  n  loiture  each  ee  the  foani- 
like  ingemiity  ef  ama  aannol  inreatt.  Pity  ma-pwll 
that  (  baredoaa  I  ham  done  fer  lore  ef  yen.  Da  yaa 
kaev  what  g  win  lara  and  bn  dmpiaad  I— ,(atrl !  1  mil 
you  hell  iaalf  has  no  nuoh  boraiag.  auoh  bUating,  anch 
oeeMotewiag,  ynt  anoh  naeMeomum  agony.” 

•*  Bagnna,  wmtah.”  ahe^asolaimed,  as  the  prisai 
kaoh  and  andnnmnmd  to  uka  her  hand;  hegoae !  and 
ftre  ma  bank  my  Pbosbas.” 

At  the  name  of  this  haled  and  preierrad  riral.  Urn 
piiaat  aiaited  im>  fook  hia  laatora  from  the  ground  and 
ewindsi  tka  amps  that  lad  to  the  duagooo.  He  had 
wall  nigh  gamad  tha  lop  whaq  he  lonied  rooad.  and 
the  light  threw  its  fall  gUue  upon  hia  bagged 
end  diaierted  foaawee,  he  mid  u  a  alow,  dolibemie 
end  bitter  teoe,  **  PhmbtM  is  deed  T 

She  heasd  the  door  of  her  daageoa  eloeed,  aad  ito 
measire  hareand  halls  graltag  hideously  an  they  wese 
carefally  fastsaed. 

”  Ho  ie  dead  T  achned  the  unhappy  girt  aod  fall 
■eaaelam  apoa  the  ftoer  of  hor  told  dsimii  dungeon 

Thoogh  Master  Jaeur*  Charmolee  had  m  logtcelly 
paeead  that  La  Kansaralda  aad  tha  goblin  latmk,  aidod, 
ahosiad.  aad  indiad  by  a  daril  iaoaniaio.  inhabiiiag 
the  pretty  aad  iatell^aat  Pptli.  bad  killed  Caplain 
Phrnbut  da  Chatnaupem,  Pbabue  ia  fact,  waa  not  dead. 
Warthiss  sf  kit  kidaey  taka  a  great  daal  of  killing, 
and  Ihaagh  ha  had  haaa  dtsparauly  wouadad,  he  toon 
steerarad  ludfaiendy  to  stake  a  letraat  from  the  boaae 
to  which  he  had  been  oonreyad  by  the  aoldiera  of  the 
walah.  At  he  left  hia  geld  apart,  ia  payment  of  the 
expeaaea  of  his  illnaaa.  Pharhua  felt  no  necaatity  for 
saying  any  thing  ahtal  hia  dapartara.  in  foot,  he  ra- 
thar  thought  that  heshaaU  be  rendered  rsdicaloaa  by 
faa  eclat  ef  the  aftair,  ehoald  bo  praaecaie ;  end  a 
Pkaachman  rronld  much  rather  be  atabbad  thim  ridi- 
aalad.  Ae  far  the  megiaraim.  they  had  get  ahaadaai 
eridoBca  to  waisani  them  ia  ptuii^  La  flmasaalda  to 


tha  tortare.'  That  was  suftfoiaat  for  their  par- 
pose  they  well  knew,  and  conaequantly  th^  cared  not 
two  straws  whether  Phcsbue  wee  alire  or  daod; 
though  they  conjectured  him  to  he  in  the  latter  eon- 
diiion,  from  the  account  given  by  the  surgeon  who  firal 
attended  the  gallant  captain  after  he  received  the 
wound.  The  modern  reader  will  perhaps  aay,  “  but 
surely  the  newspapers  would  make  the  existence  of 
Phcebua  known,  the  public  voice  would  eava  the  vic¬ 
tim,  and——”  but  the  modern  reader  must  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  in  tboee  days  there  were  no  newepopeta,  and 
that  in  all  probability  tha  wounded  man  waa  uevar 
menikmed,  in  connection  with  the  attack  upon  him, 
hayond  the  walls  of  the  court  in  which  his  death  waa 
aaiunaad  to  be  a  matter  of  abaolule  cartainty.  More- 
ovar,  hia  baiag  aliva  would  not  bava  clear^  La  £a, 
saeralda  of  the  crime  of  witchciaft,  which  “  the  wie- 
dom  of  our  ancestore"  conaidared  iafiniiely  more  hot- 
nous  aad  dsaih-dsaorving  thaa  a  aimple  matter  of  eut- 
tiag  aod  aaaiming. 

Pbcibus,  however,  wae  not  dead,  aad  on  the  raact- 
ing  appointed  for  the  execution  of  in  Esmeralda,  tha 
gallant  caplain  was  at  tha  Guodalnuriar  mansion,  aa- 
swUioualy  making  bis  court  to  the  beautiful  Fleur  da 
Lya,  who  was  too  really  attached  to  him  not  to  find 
la  his  present  tandemam  an  abundance  of  atooeiaeat 
for  all  the  neglect  of  whieb,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a 
loving  auNnan,  she  bad  obmrvcd  him  to  have  bang 
formerly  gaifty- 

Phosbua  aad  FUur  da  Lya  stood  qa  tha  kakoiv  sf 
tha  Gendalautiar  laanainn.  axuhangiog  thwu  sumat 
weeds  and  ilaaoaa  of  which  oar  roadem  may  psopasig 
ha  spasad  aay  deaariplioa.  inaamocbaalhey.aadoakt, 
haaa  haaa  fovem,  iL  indacd  they  do  not  bappaa  to  ht 
aa  at  tha  ysasaas  momaot.  In  tha  Ftasa  da  Parvis  a 
vast  mitliituda  waa  ssamahlad.  which,  to  (ha  practiaid 
eye  of  Phsabiia  appeared  to  iaalttdn  acariy  pU  that  wgi 
aqaalid.  dsMiiaie,  ^pcrato,  aad  vagaboad,  within  tha 
aity  aad  parlimisof  Paiia.  Soma  hrohaaahrada  of  tha 
ooavormliaa  of  tha  paopU  jqat  haaapth  tha  hakapf, 
raaahad  tha  quick  aam  af  Flav  de  Igm  Wa  givp 
them,  as  they  will  explain  to  the  reader  tha  cayta  pf 
tha  Bunterous  osaembl^e  ia  the  Plaaa  da  Parvm 

”  la  aheto  ha  heaged  yoades.  than  T  mid  a  waatpa. 

”  Ob.  au.”  was  the  re^y,  ‘Vhe  wiUoaly  da  paaanca 
in  bar  ehamiae;  the  hangiog  will  ha  daaa  at  faa  Graaa.” 

”  Poor  wraloh !”  mid  Fleur  da  as  faeos  woMa 
made  her  aware  af  tha  hanom  ia  stoat  far  one  af  hm 
own  aaa. 

Just  asahahadapoken  thooa  pitying  woads  tha  dock 
of  Notro  Doam  airack  faa  ham  af  noao.  aad  af  faa 
maw  moasent  a  cry  aiam  of  **  ttara  aha  comear 

Flear  de  Lya  torned  yale  aad  claaad  har  ayag  and 
Phmhua  waald  haaa  had  har  laavo  tha  balatmy ;  hat 
womanly  cunaaiiy  eveteanw  womanly  waakaim.  and 
aho  remain  ad. 

A  tumhnl.  or  rlodge,  drawn  by  one  Mwoidal  homa. 
aamainodiha  unhappy  yrimaar  stripyed,  aahad.  all  ha> 
har  chemise,  her  twaatifiil  neck  a^  rhoaldaia  baiic 
only  panialiy  hiddaa  hy  har  lavoa  hair.  Baand  her 
aack  waa  the  eaed  hy  which  aha  was  to  ha  atwagfai, 
aad  at  har  foat  lay  poor  DjaU  tightly  ha  and  wifa 
tha  oard  which  waa  to  hang  tha  poor  litlla  animal  hy 
tha  side  af  its  miatrem. 

“  Ah !”  said  Fleur  do  Lya — aad  all  har  fonasr  pity 
vaaishad  m  a  ream  eat — **  Tie  that  gipay  humy  and  her 
goaL” 

Phoshos  tarned  giddy,  and  would  foia  harvo  quiltad 
the  balcony,  but  Fleur  do  Lya  sharply  aaid,r— 

“  Ysu  asom  to  ho  much  cuncuiuod  about  the  viio 
orautusa.” 

**  I !”  mid  Phoebus,  “  not  a  jot”  ; 

“Then  stay  where  you  are.”  mid  Flear  do  Lya 
and  iheao  was  naitiiag  fer  the  gsHaat  eapmia  baa  la 
duso. 

Tha  aavalfwda  hahad  at  Natio  Damn,  aad  tha  aa> 
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emn  religious  ceremnnir*  in  such  resei  provided  were  i 
gone  through.  These  were  long,  and  Phoebus  every 
moment  ho|<e<l  that  the  patience  of  his  mistress  would  j 
be  at  length  worn  out.  But,  no :  her  jealousy  was 
newly  nron-ed  ;  she  remembered  the  scene  with  the 
gallant  captain  and  the  gipsy,  and  she  was  reeolved 
to  see  the  eoiiclusion. 

The  ceremonies  being  at  length  conclude*!,  two  men 
in  yellow  habits  tied  the  prisoner's  arms  and  lifted  her 
once  more  upon  the  tumbril  to  convey  her  to  the 
Greve.  They  had  just  sealed  her  in  the  vehicle, 
when  she  cast  up  her  eyes  as  if  to  take  a  farewell 
glance  at  that  sun  which  had  shone  upon  her  days  of 
happiness  and  liberty.  She  caught  sight  of  Pleur  de 
Lys  and  Phoebus  gasing  upon  the  scene  in  which  she 
was  so  prominent  a  character.  The  priest  then  had  de¬ 
ceived  her — the  judges  had  been  deceived — Phoebus 
was  not  dead !  What  rapture ! 

“  Phoebus !"  she  exclaimed,  “  ray  own  Phoebus  !” 

The  captain  frowned,  Fleur  de  Lys  frowned  ;  both 
hastened  from  the  balcony,  and  the  curtains  of  the  room 
were  closely  drawn. 

Phoebus,  then,  believed  her  guilty !  Of  what  value 
was  life  1 — She  became  senseless  though  she  sat 
■pright,  and  she  would  have  been  taken  to  the  Greve 
in  a  state  of  apathy,  w  hich,  perhaps,  was  the  best  boon 
that  could  have  been  given  to  her  unh.nppy  comlition 
and  terrible  pnispe<'t;  but  a  saviour  was  at  hand. 

On  a  projecting  gallery  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
Quasim^o  had  sat  watching  the  whole  uf  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  the  beautiful  prisoner  he  recognised  the  ten¬ 
der-hearted  girl  w  ho  had  rewarded  the  evil  he  had 
attempted  to  do  her,  by  moistening  his  parched  lips 
when  he  was  tortured  on  the  pillory.  Unobserved 
by  any  of  the  multitude,  he  had  made  fast  a  knotted 
suilicienily  long  to  reach  the  ground.  At  the  in¬ 
stant  that  the  tumbril  was  put  in  motion,  the  Hunch¬ 
back  slid  swiftly  dowrn  the  rope,  felled  to  the  earth  the 
two  assistants  of  the  executioner  who  were  in  the  rear 
of  the  vehicle,  snatched  Esmeralda  from  it  as  if  she 
had  been  a  mere  infant,  and  rushed  into  the  church, 
crying— 

•*  Sanctuary  !  sanctuary  T’ 

The  auddeniiMs  of  ibis  sotion,  the  triumphant  fer¬ 
vour  of  the  Hunchback's  voice,— ao  rarely  heard  be¬ 
fore — and  that  sympathy  whichstill  Uvea,  though  it  hut 
loo  often  slumbers,  in  the  vilest  bosoms,  threw  the 
multitude  into  a  perfect  ecaiacy  ;  and  ten  thousand 
pair  of  hands  bore  the  accompaniment  to  the  “  Sanctua¬ 
ry  !”  which  was  shouted  hy  ten  thousand  voices. 

The  king's  proctor  and  the  king's  executioner  were 
stupified :  their  victim  was  snatched  from  them, 
without  a  doubt ;  and  they  were  foiled  by  a  Hunch¬ 
back,  a  deaf,  bandy-legged,  uiie-eye  creature,  scarcely 
to  be  called  human!  it  was  very  provoking,  aims 
doute — but  it  was  very  real  and  quits  irremediable, 
and  Master  Jaquee  Charmolue,  and  hia  worthy  aalel- 
Utea,  retired  in  great  dudgeon,  amidst  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  the  mulliiude. 

Far  aome  time  La  Esmeralda  remained  unoMlestad 
in  the  little  cell  of  Notre  Dame  to  which  Qnaairooalo 
had  conveyed  her.  He  obtained  clolhes  and  food  for 
her,  gave  up  to  her  hii  o'vii  bumble  pallet,  procured 
birds,  fresh  flowers,  and  every  thing  which  he  thought 
capable  of  aoothing  her  solitude. 

When  Claude  Frollo  learned  that  tha  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  had  so  sternly  devoted  to  death  had  been 
saved  by  the  dexterity  and  daring  of  the  Hunchback, 
his  rage  knew  im  bounds.  Strange  inconsisleiKy !  For 
wrhen  be  had  deemed  that  she  was  undergoing  her 
last  sharp  agony,  ha  endured  a  scarcely  less  tarhble 
agony  himself 

In  a  few  days,  however,  hie  old  tenderness  revived 
la  his  boeom  with  redoubled  force ;  and  ha  reaolvad  to 
endeavour  to  convey  her  from  Notre  Dame,  to  aban- 
dao  hie  sacred  office,  and  even  his  country,  to  spend. 


in  the  enjoyment  of  her  love,  the  remainder  of  his 
earthly  existence. 

Prompiitiide  was  uf  no  small  consequence,  for  the 
Parliament,  whirh  had  peremptory  juriidictioii  over 
sanctuaries,  had  been  applied  to  for  authority  to  force 
L'l  F>memlda  from  Notre  Dame,  and  deliver  her  once 
mure  into  the  butchering  liands  of  Master  Jaqun 
Charmolue  and  his  subonlinate  murderers. 

In  this  emergency  Claude  Frollo  bethought  himself 
of  Master  Pierre  Gringuire  and  ihe  vagabondit  and  ths 
archdeacon  ao  well  employed  hit  eloquence  that  it  wu 
arranged  that  the  vagabonds  should  attack  Notre 
Dame  and  rescue  the  gipsy.  To  steal  her  off,  he 
thought,  would  then  be  a  matter  of  no  great  time  or 
trouble.  Notre  DaaM  was  accordingly  attacked,  but 
unfortunately,  Quasimodo  mistook  La  Eameralda'i 
friendi  for  foet,  and  deeming  that  Ihe  attack  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  hia  beautiful  protegee  to 
the  civil  power,  be  so  strenuously  exerted  himself  tiMt 
the  vagabonds  were  unable  to  force  an  entrance.  Jehan 
du  Moulin,  indeed,  mounted  Ihe  roof ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  dune  so  than  Ihe  Hum  hhack  teiced  him  by  the 
arm  and  dashed  him  down  to  the  earth,  a  lifoleaa  and 
undistinguishable  mast  of  mere  matter.  While  the 
vagabunds  gazed  in  horrur  at  this  sad  speeiacle,  the 
tramp  ofhuraee  at  full  sjieed  was  heard  in  their  rear, 
and  in  another  instant  Phoebus  dashed  on  them  at  the 
head  of  hit  troops,  crying  ‘Ohaieeupera,  to  the  rescue !" 
The  conflict  between  the  vagatsiads  and  toldiera  wai 
terrible;  but  the  latter  were  at  length  triumphant, acd 
Phoebus  entei'sd  the  church  and  was  shown,  an  willing¬ 
ly  enough,  by  Quasimodo  to  the  cell  of  La  Elsroeralda. 
It  was  empty! 

Every  comer  of  the  church,  was  aoarrhed,  but  in 
vain  I  and  parties  of  soldiery  and  police  were  sent  out 
in  search  of  tha  unhappy  girl,  with  orders  to  take  her, 
dead  or  aliva. 

Taking  advaniaga  of  tha  confuaion  that  reigned 
without  Notre  Dame,  and  of  the  Hunchback  being  en¬ 
gaged  on  tha  mof  of  tha  chiirrh  in  throwing  down 
beams  of  wood,  and  huge  tiones  upon  the  ataailing 
vagabonds,  Cltnde  Frollo  and  mastarGringoire  had  en¬ 
tered  by  a  private  door ;  and  the  latter  having  informed 
Ls  Esmeraida  of  the  evil^iat  threatened  her,  tha  wil¬ 
lingly  accompanied  them,  and  escaped  unnoticed. 

By  a  cirruiiaus  rout,  the  archdeacon  approached 
the  Place  de  Greve,  having  disraimed  Gringoirealrootl 
ai  tuun  as  they  got  clear  of  Ihe  chnrch. 

Leading  the  half-fainting  girl  to  tha  very  foot  of  the 
gallows,  the  archdeacon  fell  at  har  feat  and  beoonght 
her  in  the  most  passionate  airain  of  eloquence  to  love 
him,  and  to  fly  with  him  to  the  secure  retreat  which 
he  could  provide  for  her.  By  tume  be  wept  and 
cursed,  entreated,  and  oomraanded,  but  in  vain ;  hit 
threats  were  met  by  coiitempi,  his  eniraaiies  by  aeom- 
ful  words,  and  atill  more  sroraful  looks.  At  length  hia 
patience  became  exhausted,  or  his  hope  became  ut¬ 
terly  annihilated.  **Die,  then !”  be  exclaimed,  and  he 
dragged  her  with  an  aloMst  tupematural  force  to  the 
cell  of  Mater  Gudule.  Our  rcodert  already  kiww 
how  hklarly,  and  for  what  eauaa,  the  poor  raalnaa  halM 
the  Egyptians.  ■*  Here,  aister  Godule  T’  he  exclaimed; 
“  here  is  Ihe  young  gipsy,  whom  yon  hat#  ao!  Hold 
her  fest  until  I  bring  tha  aoldiera.” 

The  recluae  did  hold  her  fast ;  so  fast  that  the  grasp 
of  her  wum  and  bony  fingers  seemed  to  the  trembling 
girl  more  like  the  impression  of  an  iron  vise,  thaa 
iliat  of  a  human  hand. 

“  Ha !"  screamed  the  recluse,  “  you  will  be  hanged, 
xfler  all !  How  gisd  I  shall  ha  to  sae  it!” 

*■  Huw  have  I  harmed  you  I”  said  tha  unhappy  girL 
“  How  !  look  upon  this,  coined  spawn  of  El^pt ! — 
look  upon  this! — Oh, give  mo  back  my  child!”  And 
so  saying,  she  dwplayed  to  La  Esmeralda  the  kmg- 
cberiobed  shoe  of  which  we  hod  occasion  to  make  men¬ 
tion  of  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  hiaiary. 
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“  My  molher.  ibou  irt  found  at  )a«t !”  La  Kameralda 
eirUimed.  So  Mying,  ihe  look  from  h«r  boaom  the 
little  bag  which  the  had  carried  there  froni  her  infan¬ 
cy,  and  haatily  tearing  it  open  with  the  hand  which 
wai  at  liberty,  ahe  diaplayed  lo  the  eight  of  Ihe  aalon- 
iahed  recluae  the  counterpart  to  that  aboe  which  had 
ao  long  been  the  aole  aolace  of  the  bereaved  molher. 

“My  child,  my  child!'*  aliiieked  the  recluae, 
and  then  looaing  her  hand  for  an  inaiant.  abe  caught 
up  a  huge  atone  and  beat  to  atoma  the  iron  croaa  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  grating  of  her  cell  Aaaiaied 
by  her  frantic  mother,  La  lilameralda  had  juat  entered 
the  cell,  by  the  aperture  ihua  made,  when  the  rapid 
tramp  of  horaea  waa  heard.  “  Lie  atill,  child !”  whia- 
pered  the  mother:  and  ahe  placed  heraelf  at  Ihe 
grating,  aoaa  to  render  it  impoaaible  for  any  one  to  dta- 
cover  that  the  cell  bad  any  tenant  beaide  heiaelf. 

Scarcely  had  ahe  done  ao  when  the  archer  guard  ap¬ 
peared,  accompanied  by  Trialan  I’Hermite,  the  well- 
known  and  much-dreaded  hangman  to  Luuia  XL,  the 
moat  pioua  and  homicidal  of  kinga. 

“Ho!  where  ia  thegipay!”  ahouted  Trialan.  “a 
prieat  but  now  told  ua  that  be  left  her  in  your  cliarge.” 

“  She  bit  roe.  and  got  away,”  waa  Ihe  reply. 

“  Tele  Dieu ! — which  way  did  ahe  go  f 
The  unhappy  womai:  named  the  direction  in  which 
ahe  pretended  to  have  aeen  the  girl  go.  Already  the 
blood-hungry  queationer  waa  going  away  with  the 
aoldiera ;  already  the  poor  mother  waa  congratulating 
heiaelf  on  the  aalvaiton  of  her  ao  long  foal  and  ao  re¬ 
cently  recovered  child,  when  Pheebua  de  Chateau- 
pera  aaid  aloud,  “  Beard  of  Mahound  !  Mr.  Prochir,  look 
after  your  witch  in  your  own  p:oper  peraon.  Croaa  of 
God  !  ’lia  no  buaineaa  for  aoldiera.” 

At  the  aound  of  that  writ-known  voice.  La  Lameral- 
da  forgot  all  her  danger,  aiming  to  the  grating  of  the 
cell  before  her  molher  could  prevent  her,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed  “  ray  Pheebua,  I  am  here !" 

Pboebua,  iu  fact,  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  atreet 
at  full  gallop,  but  Trialan  both  aaw  and  heard  Ihe 
poor  girl.  Crowbara  were  procured,  the  gtaiing  and 
part  of  the  wall  were  beaten  in.  and  the  daughter 
dragged  out  inaenaible,  her  mother  hanging  lo  her, 
and  imploring  mercy  in  lonea  that  would  have  olv 
lained  it  from  any  one  but  Trialan,  or  Louia  XL 
When  the  exeentioner'a  aaaiatanta  had  dragged  the 
victim  to  the  foot  of  the  gallowa,  they  made  another 
attempt  to  aever  the  molher  from  her  child  ;  not  that 
they  would  have  minded  hanging  the  former  aa  wall 
aa  the  latter,  but  they  had  no  warrant.'  Thia  time  their 
attempt  waa  aucceaaftil ;  they  threw  Ihe  mother  ao 
violently  on  the  pavement  that  aha  made  no  further 
eflbrt  lo  claapher  daughler'a  form — Slater  Gudule  waa 
dead ! 

Having  thua  removed  all  impediment  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  “  duty,”  the  ru^na  carried  the  atill 
inaenaible  girl  up  the  ladder,  the  rope  waa  fixed  round 
her  neck,  one  of  the  aaaiatanta  aal  on  her  abouldeia,  and 
ahe  waa  duly  butchered. 

While  theac  acenea  were  being  eiMcted,  the  arch¬ 
deacon  waa  atanding  upon  the  loof  of  Notre  Dame, 
looking  down  upon  the  Grave.  It  chanced  moat  un¬ 
fortunately  for  Claude,  that  Qnaairoodo  too  had  aacend- 
ed  Ihe  roof,  and,  while  he  waa  pondering  the  airange 
diaappearance  of  La  Eameralda,  caught  eight  of  the 
archdeacon,  and  obaerved  the  fixed  gaze  with  which 
he  aeemingly  regarded  aome  all-engroaaing  object 
Following  the  diraction  of  hia  patron’a  eye,  Qiiaaimo- 
do  caught  eight  of  the  gallowa  juat  aa  hia  protegee 
gave  the  laat  alruggle.  Quaaiimdo  would  haveahriek- 
ad  in  horror,  but  horror  waa  temporarily  auapended  by 
indignation ;  for  juat  aa  the  murder  of  the  poor  giri 
waa  completed,  he  aaw  tjial  the  archdeacon'a  foce  waa 
lighted  up  by  a  lurid  arid  abaolulely  demoniac  amile. 
The  truth  in  all  ila  terrible  deiaila  Aaahed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Hunchback.  SoAly  approaching  the 


parapet,  on  which  the  archdeacon  waa  leaning,  be  aeiz- 
ed  him  in  hia  vaai  banda  and  toaaed  him  over.  The 
prieat’a  robe  caught  a  projecting  ornament  of  tha 
building.  He  looked  wildly  up,  and  would  have 
ahrieked,  bat  above  him  glar^  tha  aole  eye  of  hia  foa- 
ler  aon — the  hideoiia  featurea  of  the  Hunchback  bad 
a  aiolid  and  rigid  expreaaion  that  told  that  there  waa 
no  hope— and  uttering  in  a  tone  of  deaperaiion  the 
word  “  Damnation !"  the  archdeacon  fell  “  plump 
down,”  and  waa  daahed  to  piecea  on  the  pave.  Look¬ 
ing  fimt  at  the  pavement,  and  then  at  the  gallowa  in 
the  Grave,  the  Hunchback  heaved  a  deep  aigh  and 
aaid,  “  There  are  all  that  I  ever  loved.” 

Captain  Pboebua  de  Chaieauper*.  very  comfortably, 
unconacioua  of  the  late  of  La  Eameralda.  and  probably 
juat  tia  carelem  about  it,  waa  united  for  belter  for  woraa 
to  the  beautiful  Fleur  de  Lya;  Gringoire  remained  a 
poetand  a  vagabond — Ihe  tautology  muai  be  forgiven — 
to  the  end  of  hia  daya. 

Aa  for  Quaairando,  he  diaappeared,  and  for  many 
yeara  waa  not  heard  of.  But  when  aearch  waa  made 
for  the  body  of  Olivier  de  Daim,  in  the  vaulta  of  Mont- 
faircon,  where  the  corpaa  of  La  F.aroeralda  waa  de- 
pcaited.the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Huik'hback  waa 
found,  mouldering  by  the  aide  of  hera  whom  he  had  ao 
deeply  loved  in  life,  and  ao  vainly  attempted  to  mve 
from  death. 


THE  NICK  OF  TIME. 


Twaa  a  dry,  cold  day  in  the  winter  time. 

But  the  devil  felt  hot  below : 

So  ha  apread  hia  winga  for  our  earthly  clime, 
dual  to  take  a  peep  at  the  march  of  crime— 
And  aee  if  'twaa  quick  or  alow. 

Lord ! — tho’  it  waa  winter — what  a  wealth 
Of  harveat  aoula  he  got ! 

Mortala,  who  cloth’d  themeelvea  by  atealth  ; 
Doetora,  who  lived  by  killing  health  ; 

And  of  lawyers,  a  countlem  lot! 

Mid  the  riaing  generation,  too. 

There  waa  a  promiaing  crop ; 

And  he  laugh'd  to  aee  what  the  young  can  do. 
And,  if  so  they  go  on,  how  very  few 
Will  escape  the  final  drop. 

Hovering  o'er  a  hamlet  amall. 

Old  Nick  began  to  laugh, 

Whe4  he  spied  a  parson,  who  preach’d  to  all 
On  the  sulfur  agonies  to  befoll 

Those  who  worship  Ihe  “Golden  Calf.” 

“  My  journey's  done  for  to-day,”  be  mid; 

“  Let  mortals  do  the  rest : 

Yon  fool,  to  hia  golden  treasures  wed — 
To-morrow  he  swells  my  triumph-dead ; 

For,  of  thouaai^s,  he's  the  best ! 

All,  all  are  bad— but  how  bad  are  they 
Whom  tongnm  conceal  their  hearts !” 
Thus  shouted  the  demon ;  and  away 
Hefted.  to  receive,  ere  break  of  day. 

This  “  Bachelor  of  Arts 


:.Ti8irf:' 


Why,  oM  boy.  your  phizog  m  •  leeilc  of  the  lungMt.  Tm  to  «m  wmo  iMiMt  hMvy  oMi.  dMgh  MgW; 
h«t.  Tip  iM  *11  you  have,  and  never  mind  the  buUnee.  You  are  DM  the  int  in#  Mlow  who  hao  taao 
mined  by  a  filly,  li  m  great  fun  to  trap  the  knowing  ooeo— though  1  belteva  that  the  frvoarita.  Uta  yNi 
puiM,  M  a  leede  out  of  conditioa.  Aialanta  never  could  he  beaten  in  daya  af  old.  anegt  by  bar  weali  ■ 
^  race  dropping  the  golden  fruit— her  nameaake  haa  impeaved  uyon  the  peaetioa,  fiw  riw  wma  ike  laoa,  bat 
^11  oUigai  bar  antagoniM  to  drop  the  yellow  metal. 


tu.  f  Sampeoa  aayt,  thie  ia  proUgimt!  Here  it  a  grave  bachelor,  wheae  hair  haa  taarheH  upas  it 

II*  u*  **  Mtty  wmteia,  intently  engaged  in  reading  an  intereetii^c  account  of  a  DamM$  at  piaoene  near,  with 
e  gravity  of  an  obituary.  To  him  it  ia  a  ei^f-d’eeuen.  While  enjoying  himaatf  hia  venemUe  pata  aaaaa 
in  cmtact  with  hit  apermaceti  companion,  which  moat  auddenly,  unceMmaMoualy,  cmelly  labhad  him  af 
the  laurela  with  w^b  time  had  decked  hia  phrenological  craoiiun.  But  all  thia  ia  nothing  la  him  jnak  now  ( 
»  iMt  ia  he  in  meditation,  that  a  twenty-fimr  pounder  aet  off  uadec  hw  ear  would  aaatealy  loiae  him  fram  bit 
it  of  ahatractioo.' 
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PETKR  FABER; 

OR,  THE  MAH  WITH  TMB  MOOTS. 

MJ  JOftlPR  C.  MEAL. 

It  WM  •  Wvalr  mMMg  ateut  a  weak  «nea.  Tb«  On  tka  ^aiaita  aithi,  tba  waUlMnan  in  penidk» 
m  wm  freak,  with  juat  aitffctaai  finat  abatu  it  la  liaa  taliaf  ika  aarkrt,  aaw  a  auaofa  Gvua  upoa  a  ataD, 
ntMiaaaa  la  the  ckaak  and  bnlliaaca  la  tha  a|ra.  twiMing  abont  in  a  aingular  manner,  an^  mattanng  to 
The  raya  of  the  tun  lueamad  baigktly  ap  tha  attaet ;  iiaalf  with  unearthly  ane«gy.  Now  the  Chailo]r 
kaaaheia  haatoa4  kha  gold,  and  th^  who  had  wkaaa  wa  basa  alluaien,  n  do*  more  afraid  lhaa 
actuated  ihair  haaakfaata  and  had  aa  fw  of  duaa,  aaaihcr  af  aaimalad  fleab  and  blood ;  but  bo  baa  rm 
awal  whiailing  thfoagb  tha  lotwn,  la  if  ihap  had  foadnaaa  lor  taking  apecirea  by  the  collar,  or  far  ipriag- 
iaallir  diwalaad  panaarahip  with  care,  and  b^  aa-  iiig  bia  rattle  at  tha  bacla  of  a  goblia;  holding  it  aa  a 
thing  elae  to  do  lia  iba  reiaainder  of  thair  Uvaa  but  aauad  taaii^  that  aa  aacb  viailara  pay  no  taxea,  the|r 
la  be  aa  marry  aa  griga,  aad  aa  frobrluoma  aa  killena.  era  not  antitlad  to  the  Insury  of  an  atreat,  and  that  the 
Vaiiag  nan  alapped  Ihair  comradca  oa  the  hack  auih  oadinaaeaa  of  tha  city  da  not  apply  to  thorn.  Ha 
a  marry  leagk  eU  man  pak^  thou  cianiee  with  likawiae  arguea  very  jnaily  that  Dogberry  waa  na 
a  atick  and  chuckled.  It  waa,  in  fact,  oaa  of  thoaa  faal,  and  that  he  waa  right  in  laying  it  down  aa  a  mle 
aaamngi,  which  cauaa  ua  te  fa^at  that  wa  are  lanpa  that  whan  oppanenia  appaar,  who  are  likely  to  giro 
af  frail  kamanity,  aad  ahnaat  induce  ue  la  dance  yoa  tha  wont  af  it,  truo  poli<7  raquirea  you  to  **  let 
aiaog  the  highway,  inataad  of  walking  with  Ike  aam-  'em  alone,”  aad  cantaai  youraalf  with  caLling  them 
hae  dignity,  which,  by  the  nilee  of  pcoprialy,  ia  made  namaa  whore  they  canwa  bear, 
imparaitve  upon  ihoao  who  have  abjur^  jackaia,  aad  ”  If  it  m't  a  ghoat,”  thought  tha  Charley,  ”  it’a  aoma- 
aarry  beaida  ^  thing  oat  af  Ike  Muaeum  or  tha  Menagerry.  May  be 

ikia  ia  a  world  of  violant  eoairaato  and  of  paia’  it  will  bita,  and  I  can’t  afibrd  to  have  my  corpomlkn 
ful  laeangnMliea,  Whde  tha  very  air  breathed  joy,  ohawad  up  far  the  baaefit  of  tka  corporation  of  tha 
aad  bappoiem  pervaded  the  atmoephere.  a  little  man  city.  May  be  it’e  a  hied oantiauad  he,  ae  he  caught 
appaared  walking  under  ceoart,  toward  the  oomar  af  a  glimpaa  af  Pelar'a  coat  tail  iuuering  in  tha  wi^; 
FiAh  and  Cheenut  etraem — a  queer  little  man,  and  a  **  8ka  a  a  w  T 

gnm  little  man.  Hie  face  waa  pale  and  hie  aepect  But  Polar  paid  ao  regard  to  the  cry.  and  the  watch- 
aaaawfaL  Hie  bat,  which  waa  not  over  free  from  emn,  iharefava,  cautiauely  ran  darreeeii^  circlea 
aaid^  ataino,  waa  ganarally  crumpled,  and  paiticuiar-  raaad  him,  until  ha  aaw  that  it  wm  a  man.  apparent^ 
ly  maaahed  in  at  tha  top,  and  on  one  aide.  It  aeemed  levelling  a  faluadorbum  frill  in  hie  face,  and  tuggiig 
ao  emblem  af  tha  upaand  dowiM,  the  atumbling  plocea  at  the  trigger. 

aad  the  piifalla  with  which  tha  wearer 'a  path  through  “Ualla!  don’t  ihnirtl  amj  ba  it  will  geoffT’  qjaou- 
lifa  ia  dtvemtfred.  Ua  either  did  not  belong  to  hia  lalad  tka  watch,  darkit^  aad  diving  to  avoid  tka 
coat,  or  elae  bia  coat  did  not  balaag  to  kiat— or  poam-  aancipated  akni. 

bly  miachance  bad  aktaak  kin  fair  proportiona,  and  *  Doa't  ahuta  I  1  kaaw  it  dan't  ahole — tbal'a  wbat 
rednead  him  to  tha  condition  of  a  very  wunll  kernel  1  want  it  la  dw  I'm  trying  to  make  it  ibule  with  all 
in  a  very  large  abell.  The  coal  waa  decidedly  not  my  tea  frngam,”  wan  Iba  panting  reply,  aa  the  appa- 
auch  aa  would  be  called  a  good  fit  in  Cheenut  atreat.  anittly  ihreataning  miiaiia  waa  lawarod,  ior  an  inatamt. 
The  buUoon  behind  were  full  aix  inebet  lower  than  and  raiaad  again ;  ”  had  aa  far  it’a  going  oC  that’a  aaay 
their  faihkuiable  hicalion;  the  two  taik  trailed  upon  done.  I  want  it  to  go  oa.  Fira  and  fury  T’ 
the  ground;  while  in  front,  the  garment  waa  buttoned  Imckily  far  Ika  Ckaclay'e  comfart.  he  now  diacaver- 
almoat  around  hia  Ineaa,  bnl  haitig  fkatanately  ol  ad  riiat  dto  aappoaed  blui^orbum  waa  Peter  Fabac'n 
ample  circumferenea,  gave  hia  Icgn  nidBcient  j^ay,  la^  and  that  the  liide  man  had  it  lavellad  like  a  gun, 
and  made  him  leak  aemerhittf  Hko  the  lawyer  in  the  ia  tha  vaia  attempt  to  poll  a  WalUngton  boot  over 
mck.  Ai  a  ineaarmg  wchan  aareaaweaHy  obaerved,  that  wbicb  already  aacaaad  hia  iaat.  He  aigbad  and 
”  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  eoal,  bat  not  much  man ;  luggod,  and  aigfaad  aad  lugged  again.  Tha  eflbit  waa 
the  pie  had  plenty  of  ermt,  bat  not  a  great  deal  of  booileaa.  He  could  not,  to  uae  his  own  words,  make 
intidea,”  and  la  confma  the  troth,  had  it  not  been  for  it  "ahau.”  Tka  fiatt  pair,  which  already  ooeupiad 
hia  arma  in  the  alcavaa,  Peter  Faber,  Iba  unfortunate  the  pramiaca,  caoU  not  be  pievailad  upon  to  admit  of 
individual  in  quealion,  could  have  turned  round  in  interlopeia,  and  Peter’s  polling  and  hauling  were 
hia  coat,  without  asking  his  coat  to  turn  round  with  tinalcaa  efibrta. 

him.  ••  Them  boota,”  observed  the  Charley,  in  a  lympn- 

In  addition  to  the  coverings  already  on  hia  feet,  thimag  tona,  *  it  pretty  much  like  my  trying  la  ’leviate 
Peter  Faber  carried  a  boot  in  each  hand.  Not  that  tka  premum  by  harrowing  a  little  of  the  ready — 
he  had  itolan  the  boots.  No — it  waaM  ba  mnk  injua.  no  ga.” 

tice  to  luppoae  him  guilty  of  such  an  act.  But  moat  “  I^hnw— buint  it  hot!”  mid  Peter;  “  Com  tbene 
men  are  iligblly  aau  enmpot  on  owa  aukjaai  at  least,  boetal  Tkey’va  been  eating  green  puiimnuna,  Iguem  ; 
and  Peler'i  munomania  r^ted  to  boota.  Hu  foot  waa  their  mouths  it  all  drawed  up  like  aa  if  they  wanted 
the  only  handaama  part  of  him,  aad  a  pair  of  boota  to  vakitila.  They  did  fit  like  nothing,  when  I  bought 
appropriate  to  such  pedals  wera  the  pridaof  hia  heart,  ’em  this  maining;  bat  now.  1  might  as  well  poll  at 
To  purchase  these  boo«„  he  had  totled  and  moiled  for  the  daor  handle  and  try  to  poke  my  foot  through  the 
months ;  for  this  piaisawurtby  purpuse,  he  bad  gona  kayhola.  My  fast  couldn't  have  growed  so  muck 
cold  and  hungry,  arid  would  have  gone  ragged,  had  tonight,  or  else  my  stockings  would  have  been  tore, 
not  a  “  stout  gentleman”  been  charitable  and  present*  and  I’m  sure  I’va  got  my  own  legs  on,  because  thay’re 
ed  him  with  the  capaciout  coat  afbteeaid.  But  boota  ikon  and  beady,  and  they've  got  patches  on  the 
?’ere  the  cause  of  his  downfall;  boots  tripped  up  hia  knees.” 

heels.  Faber  had  been  arrested  for  qneer  behaviour  “  Are  ymi  anre  you  didn’t  gel  swapped  aa  you  came 
in  connection  with  hia  new  hneta :  an  oftnee  not  pre-  up  ike  street}  1  see  you’ve  got  something  to  boot,” 
cisely  cogniable  in  itself  eaeept  ae  ler  aa  it  denotes  a  afod  the  Charley,  drily;  “And  tboHgh  I  don  t  know 
foregone  ccwcloaiea.  TIm  fttts  af  tke  eaaa  were  as  tanck  about  the  lanttar,  you  caiuioly  look  aa  if  you 
fidlows:  waaa  e  litiln  awipad.” 
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Patcr'i  ihoughtii,  havever.  were  too  intent  upon 
the  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  and  deaired  to  get 
on  foot,  to  pay  much  attention  to  any  other  intinn- 
atiou  than  that  of  trying  to  insinDaie  hit  toee  into  the 
calf  skin.  Words  of  sarcasm  and  words  of  comfort 
were  equally  thrown  away  upon  him.  He  asked  ik> 
aole.ace  but  that  ef  getting  his  sole  upon  the  sole  of 
hit  new  boots.  Upon  this  his  soul  was  intent. 

**  My  friend,  a’n’t  you  corned  T  was  the  functionary’s 
delicate  inquiry. 

*  “Corned?  No— look  at  my  foot — nor  bunkmed 
either,"  replied  Peter,  as  he  commenced  another 
series  of  tugging  at  the  straps,  and  with  a  look  ef  sus¬ 
picion  he  added.  “That  tamal  bootman  must  have 
changed  ’em.  He's  guv  me  some  baby’s  boots.  But 
never  mind — boots  was  made  to  go  on,  and  go  on 
they  must,  if  I  break  my  back  a  driving  into  ’em. 
Hurra  i"  shrieked  our  hero,  “  Bring  on  your  wild 
cats!*’ 

With  this  exclamation — which  amounts  with  those 
who  use  it,  to  a  determination  to  do  or  die— Peter 
screwed  up  his  visage  and  his  courage  to  what  may 
be  truly  denominated  “  the  terrible  /eet,”  and  put 
forth  his  whols  strength.  Every  nerve  was  strained 
to  its  utmost  tension ;  the  tug  was  tremendous,  but 
alas!  CsBsar  was  punctured  as  full  of  holes  as  a  cul¬ 
lender,  by  these  whom  he  regarded  as  his  beat  friends, 
and  many  others  have  been  stuck  in  a  vital  part  by 
those  who  were  their  intimate  cronies,  and  how 
could  Peter  F  aber  hope  to  escape  the  treachery,  by 
which  all  great  men  are  begirt?  When  exerting  the 
utmost  of  his  physical  strength,  the  traitorous  straps 
gave  way.  Two  simultaneous  cracks  were  heard  ; 
a  pair  of  heels,  describing  a  short  curve,  flashed 
through  the  air,  and  Peter,  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning,  turned  a  series  of  backward  somersets  from 
the  stall,  and  went  whizzing  like  a  wheel  across  the 
market.  Now  the  half  donned  boot  appeared  upper¬ 
most,  and  again  his  head  followed  his  heels,  as  if  for 
very  rage  be  was  trying  to  bite  the  hinder  part  of  his 
shiM  or  sought  to  hide  his  rage  and  mortificattan  at 
his  frilure,  not  only  by  swallowing  his  bools,  but 
likewise  by  gobbling  up  his  whole  body.  Ha  soon, 
however,  brought  up  with  a  smack  against  the  oppo¬ 
site  stall,  his  legs  llrarishing  in  the  air. 

“  Why  bless  us.  Boots,”  said  the  Charley,  following 
him  like  a  boy  beating  a  hoop,  “  this  is  what  I  call 
rewarsing  the  order  of  natur.  You  travel  hackeida, 
and  you  stop  on  your  noddle.  I  thought  yon  was 
trying  to  go  clean  through  the  mud  into  the  middle  of 
next  week.  A'n't  you  moat  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hatr 

“  Cocked  fiddlesticks !’’  muttered  Peter.  “  Torn  os 
right  side  up  with  care.  Thai's  right — rocked  hat 
indeed,  when  yon  can  see  with  half  an  eye— if  you’ve 
got  as  much — it’s  my  boots  vol  vunt  go  on.  A  steam 
engine — forty  liorse  power — couldn’t  pull  ’em  on,  if 
you’re  foot  wras  a  thimble  and  your  legs  a  knitting 
needle.  Don’t  you  see  it  was  the  straps  as  broke  ? 
Not  a  good  watcbey  !’’  continued  Peier,  as  he  dashed 
the  boots  on  the  pavement,  and  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  dance  on  them,  and  “  tread  on  haughty  Spain.” 

“  Well  now,  I  think  I  am  a  good  watchey ;  for  I’ve 
been  watching  you  and  your  boots  for  some  time.” 

“  What’s  a  man  if  he  a’n’t  got  handsome  boots,  and 
what's  the  use  of  handsome  boots  if  he  a’n’t  got  ’em 
on?  As  the  English  Gineral  said,  what’s  beauty  with¬ 
out  bootee,  and  what’s  bootee  without  beauty  ?  Look 
at  them  are  articles — furst  I  bought  ’em,  and  t'oen  I 
black’d  ’em,  and  now  they  turn  agin  me,  and  bite 
their  best  friend,  like  a  wiper.  Don’t  ^|^4aok  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  ?”  V  * 

“Yes,  I  rather  think  they  do  look  mean  enough.” 

“  Who  cares  what  you  think  ?  Have  you  got  a 
boot-jack  in  your  pocket? — im,  not  a  boot-jack — I  want 
a  pair  of  them  are  hook-em-sniveys,  vot  they  uses  in 


the  shops.  I  don't  want  a  pull-ofiTer;  I  want  a  pair  of 
pull-on-era." 

“  If  you'll  walk  with  me.  I'll  find  you  a  pair  of 
hook-em-sniveys  in  less  than  no  time.” 

“  If  you  will  I'll  go,  because  I  must  get  my  boots 
on  some  how,  and  hook-em-snivejrs  will  do  it  if  any 
thing  will.  There's  no  fun  in  boots  what  wont  go 
on :  you  can’t  make  say  thing  of  'em  exoept  old 
clothes  bags,  and  letterboxes  ;  and  I  a'n’t  gut  much 
use  for  articles  of  the  sort — seeing  as  bow  clothes  and 
letters  are  scarce  with  me.” 

“Can’t  yon  use  ’em  for  book  keeping,  by  double 
entry  T’  said  the  Charley,  “  that’s  the  way  I  do.  I 
put  all  my  rash  into  one  old  boot,  and  all  my  receipts 
into  the  other — that's  scientific  double  entry  simplified 
—old  slippers  is  the  Italian  method.” 

”  No,  I  can't.  I  does  business  on  the  fork  out  sys¬ 
tem.  I  don’t  save  up,  only  for  boots,  and  as  soon  as  I 
gets  any  money,  I  speculates  right  off  in  something  to 
eat,  and  lives  upon  the  principal.” 

Peter  gathered  up  his  boots,  and  half  reclining  upon 
the  watchman,  wended  his  way  to  the  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  where  after  discovering  the  trick  played  upoa 
him,  and  finding  that  the  hook-em-snivcys  were  not 
forthcoming,  be  shared  his  wrath  between  the  boots, 
which  had  originally  betrayed  him,  and  the  Charley, 
who  had  consequently  betrayed  him.  At  length 
“9weet  sleep,  the  wounded  bosom  healing,” 
restored  Peter  to  himself,  and  that  just  estimate  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  teaches  that  it  is  not  easy — 
even  for  a  man  v  ho  is  as  sober  as  a  powder-horn,  and 
not  as  topers  wish  to  be  who  love  their  grog — to  pull 
on  a  pair  of  long  boots  over  arwther  pair;  particaliuly 
if  the  latter  happen  to  be  wet  and  muddy.  Convinced 
of  this  important  truth,  Peter  put  his  brats  under  bis 
arm — paid  lha  fine — (which  generally  forms  the  finale 
on  such  occasions)— -and  departed  to  get  the  straps 
repaired,  and  try  the  efficacy  of  hook-em-sniveys 
where  the  law  could  not  interfere. 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

Say,  hast  thou  seen  the  castle. 

Which  stands  above  the  sea ; 

O’er  which,  in  bright  and  golden  light. 
The  clouds  are  floating  free  ? 

And  is  it  fairly  mirror'd 
In  the  crystal  flood  below  ? 

And  does  its  shadow  tremble 
In  the  evening’s  ruddy  glow  ? 

I  saw  that  lofly  castle 

Above  the  dark  profound ; 

And  the  cold  moon  stood  above  it. 

And  the  night-mists  Moated  round. 

Spoke  not  the  wind  and  ocean 
With  merry  voice  and  strong? 

And  heard'st  thou  not  the  sound  within, 
Of  lute,  and  harp,  and  song  ? 

The  winds  and  waves  were  lying 
In  silence,  one  and  all ; 

And  a  funeral  hymn  was  singing 
Within  the  darksome  hall. 

And  saw’st  thou  paming  by  thee 
The  monarch  and  his  queen — 

The  royal  robes  of  purple. 

The  sceptre’s  golden  sheen  ? 

And  led  they  not  between  them 
A  maiden  young  and  fair. 

All  sunlike  in  her  loveliness, 

W  ilh  bright  and  flowing  hair  ? 

Without  or  crown  or  purple 
I  saw  the  royal  pair; 

Their  robes  were  robes  of  mourning. 
The  maiden  was  not  there ! 
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Long  wanted _ mutt  come  ray  rum  ’un — ihe  puWic  prueecntor  haa  tent  after  yoti;  be  want!  a  tenant  for 

one  of  hit  hoiuea,  and  he  ha*  pin  bed  uikhi  you.  Take  leave  of  the  oW  'un  and  tortle  with  us;  there  ia  no  nae 
in  crying.  Car*  killed  a  cat.  You  » til  find  your  neighbour*  a  j<Jly  act.  Jiut  tip  the  blunt  to  the  dealer  in 
Aaoey  net  and  War  raia.  and  you'll  he  aa  iniimaie  a*  if  you  had  been  acquainted  fttr  year*.  Never  mind  your  wife, 
nobidy  doe*  now!  Why.  you  ought  to  he  ihaiikful — many'*  the  one  that  would  envy  your  luck— getting  rid 
of  wife  and  child  all  at  once.  I-ei  her  coroe  and  *»>e  yo«j ;  tell  her  *he  wdl  1  e  aur*  to  find  you  at  home.  Ex- 
cuae  my  joke,  hut  I  can’t  help  it ;  it'*  a  way  I  have.  Stand  ajtart.  Spooney,  and  let  the  gemraan  paaa. 


Oh,  maater !  I  won’t  do  ao  agin !  Oh  !  oh !  I  never  will !  Oh !  try  me,  do !  do !  I  will  be  a  good  bojr — 
Maater,  I  will !  if  you  don’t  whip  me  now  !  It  waan’t  me  ! — you  may  aak  my  aiater  Gemima.  Oh !  maater— 
maater — oh!  oh!  oh!" 

But  all  would  not  do.  Old  Boniface  ha*  the  young  rogue  ftat,  and  ia  pajring  op  long.etanding  acorea  with 
a  vengeance.  Aa  *oon  might  ye  move  the  nether  millatone  ^g^a^ea.  aa  him.  The  oil  oi  hickory  ia  hi*  aove- 
reign pattacea.  No  wonder  the  little  urchin*  huddle  togethemSSopen their  eye* ao  big.  It  wraa  not  a  trifling 
aqoall,  but  a  real  north-eaater.  It  waa  a  time  big  with  thumping,  bumping,  and  amacking.  The  rogue*  had 
manag^  to  introduce  a  dozen  or  two  of  pin*  through  the  eaay  chair  of  their  maater,  while  abaent  a  moment 
irw  hia  roatrum.  But  the  old  man  ha*  a  double  conaolation ;  he  ia  giving  a  practical  leamn  on  phlebotomy, 
and,  at  the  aame  time,  benefitting  himaelf  by  manly  and  athletic  exerciee. 
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LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE; 

OR.  THE  YOUTH'S  RESCUE. 


! 

! 


“You  are  a  happy  taao,”  mmI  Tbeanas  Preston,  an 
elderly  wealthy  ciiicen  of  Philadelphia,  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  Richard  Copeland,  aa  they  walked  together  up 
Arch  street,  in  the  begMiog  of  July  last.  “You  have 
ao  prodigate  ton  to  toraent  you.”  • 

“True,  I  cannot  noarcoaiplsin  of  that  evil.’'  liar- 
Tf  was  at  one  time  k  Imta  gives  to  fluliakisg,  asd  I 
bad  fears  that  he  niiglu  bacoma  a  eosiaaed  rake; 
but  he  aoon  rewrted  to  ibe  troa  spaeific  tm  profligacy: 
and  my  mind  became  mmy.” 

“Specific  for  pnilligacyr’  eactaiacd  Mr.  nwaon. 
“What  is  it,  pray  t  If  ad  aay  oflieacy.  you  im 

aercy  to  one-h^f  of  iha  parooa  of  oar  taaee,  a 
make  it  known." 

“I  have  proved  its  eflkaaf:’'  said  Ms.  Ceyelaad. 
“If  properly  applied,  it  ia  am  laMag  asssdy,  and 
1  am  very  willing  to  ceaamaicsaa  it  Mr  tba  baaefil  oT 
my  neighbours, — it  is  iha  aefl  kssavsw  eompaaad  of 
Love  and  Marriage." 

“A  judicious  marriage,  I  grant  jani”  skaerved  Pa» 
tan,  “is  very  commendable,  and  a  groat  protection  to 
yoaflr.  Bat  tbere  are  young  frilows  who  will  pleaae 
ttaar  Bsaia  m  ibe  alection  of  their  brides,  regardlea 
of  aB  praJent  eonsideratiuns,  and  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  wiska  of  their  parents.  The  atarhages  con¬ 
tracted  hy  saeh  self-wdlad  youths  can  seldem  result 
ia  geod.** 

“  If  virtue  forms  the  cord,  and  aflectioa  tin  the 
knot,”  said  Copeland,  “then,  my  friend,  you  may  be 
assured  that  wisdom  sanctions  the  connexion,  and  that 
prosperity  will  Mess  it.  You  deplore  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  your  son  Edward.  You  ought  then  to  pray 
that  he  may  speedily  (all  in  love  with  a  deserving 
girl,  and  encourage  him  to  marry  her.  Should  bo 
do  so,  my  life  (or  it,  he  will  become  both  a  credit  and  a 
comfort  to  jron." 

“  1  fear,"  said  Preston,  “that  is  now  past  calculating 
on.  For  the  last  two  years  his  life  has  been  a  enntm- 
ned  course  of  drunkenness,  gambling  and  debauchery; 
and  he  is  now  likely  to  wind  up  his  evil  career  ^ 
marrying  a  girl  wittout  either  iaiiuly  or  fertane  " 

“  Is  she  of  good  morals  f  asked  Copeland. 

“1  know  not,"  was  the  reply. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  to  the  contrary  V' 

“Never." 

“And  why  do  you  object  to  herf" 

“Because  her  father  is  not  worth  a  dollaa  He  is  a 
paine-laking  mechanic,  who  has  to  work  hard  to  make 
purchases  and  payments  meet." 

“An  honest  roan.  I’ll  be  bound  for  it,”  observed 
Copeland,  “and  the  father  of  a  virtaoua  daughter.  If 
your  son  really  loves  the  daughter,  have  them  married 
as  soon  as  you  can.  She  will  restore  him  to  respecta¬ 
bility,  if  there  be  any  chance  for  hhn  in  this  world.” 

“  F-ftwTil  Preston  marry  a  meehenic’s  daughter.' 
Surely,  my  friend,  you  do  not  seriously  advise  such  a 
thing,”  exclaimed  Preston.  “Had  he  conducted  him¬ 
self  well,  the  highest  family  in  the  city  might  have 
been  proud  of  his  alliance.”' 

“Come,  come,”  said  Copeland  mildly,  ''Every  one 
to  his  taste.  Mine  is  for  virtue  and  poverty  rather 
than  richea  and  vice.  1  will  be  plain  with  you. — I 
hod  Tothor  that  a  sou  of  mine  should  marry  the  ine- 
chanie'a  weUthehaved  daughter,  than  that  a  daughter 
of  mine  should  marry  your  ill-behaved  son.” 

“ThePa  lileially  plain,  indaed,”  returned  Preston. 
“But  toy  sen  boa  d^^eed  both  himself  and  me — 1 
muat  beer  ic"  iff 

“Nay.  i  wiah  not,  Mr.  Piestoa,  to  hurt  your  (eel- 
inga,"  aaid  hie  friend ;  “bat  1  think  you  ought  to 
mobe  aomeuacfifleo  to  lecura  your  eon’s  refetmatkm." 

“Heaven  knows  I  would  make  almeat  any  snetifioe 
6u  aiicb  an  object,"  aaid  the  unhappy  parent ;  “but 


a  marriage  to  for  beneath  what  he  ought  to  aspire  to, 
would  consummate  bis  dogradatiun  " 

“Thera  1  differ  from  yon,”  said  Copeland.  “If  the 
he  n  virtuous  woman,  alw  will  rescue  him  from  de- 
gradeiiim.  1  hope  you  have  net  forbidden  the  match  V’ 

“Certainly  1  hnve^”  was  (be  reply. 

“And  will  bn  obey  yeuT 

“I  foer  net.  Tbe  heedaimng  scoundrel  says  he  will 
have  her  ia  spito  ef  aU  ohatadva” 

“And  Bay  apmiun  is,”  mid  Copeland,  “that  if  he  ob- 
laias  her,  he  xmM  have  meson  to  bless  his  stars,  and 
you  to  rajuian  all  tbe  days  of  ymir  life  in  hk  good  fbr- 
Htae.  Depend  upon  it,  there  k  no  remedy  for  youih- 
fol  profligacy  Uni  marrying  n  virtuous  woman.  1 
have  proved  w. — ■nee  ynu  dined  P’ 

"I  have.” 

“'Hien,  ptny,  walk  hnme  with  me.  While  we  drinh 
a  few  glasses  of  wine,  1  will  tell  you  a  story  to  the 
purpose.” 

The  gentlemen  were  toon  seated  aa  comfortably  as 
well-cushioiied  chairs  and  bright  aherry  could  make 
them.  Mrs.  (Jopoland  ramamrd  with  them  only  all 
abo  had  returned  tbe  coeapliniaai  paid  bar  in  drisiking 
the  firai  glass. 

“That  lady,"  aaid  her  husband,  aa  soon  as  she  bad 
withdrawn,  "wae,  thirty  yean  ago.  in  aty  eyes,  one  of 
the  loveliest  woaran  in  'be  world,  hho  la  now  naarlp 
filly,  and  I  can  tall  dkcovar  ebarmt  ia  hac  counlo- 
nance  and  person,  which  delight  me  more  than  those 
of  any  other  woman.  You  will  peiden  this  peaegyuc 
upon  my  own  wife,  aa  I  intend  it  for  the  preface  ef 
tbe  story  I  am  about  to  tell  you.” 

“Your  praise  of  Mrs.  Copeland  k  nothing  but  jus¬ 
tice,”  replied  Preston,  “and  I  see  not  why  a  husband 
should  be  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  attractions  of  his 
wife  as  freely  at  a  lover  of  those  of  hii  misirets.” 

“Custom— eusioro,  sir,  rules  all  such  matters,  wilb- 
eut  deigning  to  give  a  reason,”  observed  Copeland.— 
“But  to  BMieh  for  the  prefece.  Now  for  the  story. 

“1  was  ance,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  a  finished 
profligate-  a  wretch  who  had  nearly  broken  the 
hearts  of  hie  paranla.  and  follen  himself  the  victim  of 
reckJaes  inaemperanceoud  debauchery.  That  woman 
who  basjuatlaik  ua,  aeved  me.” 

“Them,  mdaed,  yow  emnot  prake  her  too  highly,” 
ejacelalsd  Pteatou. 

“And,”  comimrad  Capebmd,  “she  acroropikhed  this 
act  of  humanity,  whew  ibe  hanslf  was  in  the  utter¬ 
most  dwtreso— a  prey  tognef  and  penury  so  extreme 
as  to  drive  her  ahmist  to  the  verge  of  despair — But 
to  proceed— 

Afler  finkhing  my  studies  at  one  of  our  Eastern 
colleges,  where  I  bad  been  first  initialed  into  vice,  I 
returned  to  ihk,  my  native  city,  where  my  parents, 
proud  of  my  arcaaBplkfaaBeiil:<,  supplied  roe  for  some 
time  very  freely  with  money.  I  soon  became  iniiroate 
with  a  number  of  full-blooded  rakes,  with  whuro  I 
frequented  the  most  fashionable  and  expensive  retorts 
of  duKipotion.  Afler  some  lime,  my  lather  licgan  to 
rcmonsirate  with  me,  and  then  to  curtail  niy  supplies. 
But  thk  produced  no  amendment  on  niy  part.  On  the 
contrary,  by  irritating  me,  it  drove  roe  the  more 
rapidly  into  rerklessness  of  ebaraeier  and.  oonse- 
queoces.  At  lasuray  feiher  having  repeotediy  paid  the 
debts  which  1  had  contracted,  refut^  to  do  so  any 
lunger,  and  abandoned  me  as  utterly  irreclaimeUe. 
1  now  became  so  sottish  in  my  hatuts,  and  shabby  in 
my  appearance,  that  many  of  my  recent  ooaapanHiua 
in  vice,  wore  ashamed  of  my  seoioly.  and  avoided 
me,  refusing  even  to  reoognite  me  in.  the  streets, 
Thk,  and  innumerable  other  inelaneesof  roortificalionle 
which  1  wes  daily  sufayecled,  drove  me  lodklraelion, 
and  I  frequently  meditated  ending  my  mkerable  eikt- 
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enr«  bf  felMestrnetion.  IniosioMim,  hrt^T«r,  (till  the  houie,  whom  I  had  not  heiure  ehaerved,  *tfaete 
aflbrding  me  tpinpi>rary  reliel  from  iny  horrible  refler-  women  mmt  be  ejected  riglU  <ntay.  Proceed  «  one* 
none,  i  deliverod  my*eif  up  *e  it  aa  my  only  Iriend.  But  to  exerote  your  warrant.” 

my  deatiturion  waa  Mcb  that  the  means  of  thi*  re>-  “I  have  made  the  ln^-eTrtory,”  said  David ;  ‘‘bat  it 
source  were  not  always  attainable,  withoat  stooping  waa  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  The  artielea  wilf 
to  praeticea  which  even  then,  low  as  I  hod  fatten,  I  scarcely  pay  fur  advertising  the  vendae.” 
felt  degrading.  “No  matter;  seeura  what  you  can  get,’*  crM  Ifata 

It  happetted  Bhu  at  this  time,  the  only  friend  who  stern  lamdiord. 
had  not  oRerly  desmted  me,  wras  the  owner  of  a  iw  “OH.  I  beg  yon.  Mr.  Cartwood,  to  have  a  IMa  ftr- 
uit  dry-gooda  store  at  iHe  New  Market.  He  waoi  a  bearanee,”  emveaied  the  poor  girl.  “This  naage  wA 
distmii  relation  af  my  raoiHer;  and  had  oftera  by  a^  kiH  my  mother.” 

loiding  ia«  skelter  and  a  seaemtaMe  atrppiy  of  load,  “1  cannot  help  rhat,”  answered  the  savag* ;  *‘1 
preaarved  bm  when  apparvnily  on  the  bnuh  of  de-  most  have  no  bad  tetasnfs  in  my  property.  Out  yon 
straetion.  moot  g*” 

One  day,  aa  I  was  lomging  in  his  store,  a  young  I  eiperfeneed  at  that  mmnent  a  feeKng  of  indig* 
woman  entered,  wboae  appearance  interested  roe.  I  nant  energy  to  which  I  had  hmg  been  a  stranger.  I 
had  always  been  an  admirer  of  female  beamy,  but  approached  Cartwood. 

bad  led  loo  mving  a  liHs  to  have  been  ever  seriously  “Sir.”  mid  I,  “thw  language  a>  a  female  it  anamrfhy 
in  love.  My  faalinge,  the  moment  beline  seeing  this  of  either  a  man  ur  a  ehnsitan.” 
young  woman,  were  indeed  but  little  in  unison  srith  “^IHo  aska  for  yenr  intarferenee r*  ha  duMialstf 
tha  tender  passian.  THe  customary  stimnlas  of  aidam  rooghly. 

■pitiw  waa  absent,  and  I  was  deajsmding  and  averae  •ttfumanlvy,”  I  ie[dM  with  lirmneaa. 

to  any  emoiioiwor  the  gentler  and  mote  amiable  “And  will  humanity  indute  you  to  pay  the  dabC 

kind.  But  iHe  im  wowl  which  I  heard  tint  girl  otter  this  wranan  owes  mef*  he  asked  With  a  wieer. 
awoke  a  toneof  feeling  in  my  hnsom  which  had  hrth-  “If  m  my  power,”  I  replied,  in  a  humbled  ama,  Ha^ 
arm  lain  doemam.  Her  vorea  waa  ui'iecanmonly  j  iag  indderty  stung  with  a  bitter  recnnertkai  of  my 
sweet,  bat  ita  tone  vraa  wemuloas.  and  hbr  manner  i  poverty,  “  I  would  cheerfully  pay  it.” 

diflMent  She  olfered  a  small  embroidered  capfer  “Well  ohsarvad  said  he.  launtiagly,  as  he  eyed 

mie,  at  a  price  whrieb  she  sard  would  not  remnneraw  my  haggard  appearanee  rontemptuoualy  frmn  head  V 
her  IHr  fhe  time  expended  in  working  it.  My  friend,  I  feM.  I  fell  at  that  momeiit  such  an  overpowering 
rather  aitfeelingly,  aa  I  iHeiigki.  olfered  her  abum  two- I  tense  of  shame,  that  I  could  have  wished  for  the 
ihhda  of  her  demand.  ^  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  to  annihilate  me.  I  rallied. 

“I  eipccied  aaore,”  sard  she,  “but  it  is  my  first  at-  '  Imwever.  auAnently  to  inquire  the  amount  of  the  in- 
tempi  at  dealing,  and  you  are  no  doubt  the  better  judge  I  suiter's  claim.  It  waa  but  tix  dnllart;and  1  recoilseWd 
of  Hs  value.  I  must  take  your  oAcr.”  *  that  I  had  a  mother  and  a  stsfer  who  both  delighted  in 

He  paid  her.  On  receivitig  the  money,  her  eyes  I  relieving  the  distreai  of  the  virtnona,  and  fek  aianrerl 
hsippened  to  meet  mine.  She  turned  them  hastily  I  that,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  circumsiaiwea 
away  in  seeming  conlnaiun.  Ubiaiiiing  another  glance  |  of  the  present  rase,  their  aid  would  be  instsmtiy  re¬ 
al  them  before  she  left  the  store,  I  fancied  that  I  per-  i  reived.  I  therefore  asked  the  impatient  landlord, 
rcrired  them  swelling  with  tears.  At  that  moment.  I  whether,  if  he  received  his  demand  during  the  day,  he 
entirely  forgot  my  own  condition.  My  misary — my  !  would  be  satisfied. 

Jegradatton  my  hepeleawresa,  were  all  abwirbed  in  j  “Why,  yes,”  he  replied,  in  rather  a  milder  lone,  as 
the  interest  I  felt  fur  this  bcautifal  and  modest  girl  he  fiincied  he  saw  some  prospect  of  payment  “ff 
— Ihr  beantifal  and  medest  tl#  appeared  to  me,  be-  ytm  promise  m  be  punctual  in  rawing  the  wind.  I 
yoad  any  Itmig  I  had  ever  seen  in  woman.  will  wail  one  day  longer.  But  should  you  diseppoiM 

I  foluwed  her,  aimost  nneonadonsly— >fi«ni  wHsft  me,  de  not  expect  smother  hour's  indnlgetwee.” 
motive,  except  the  pleasnre  of  beholding  her,  I  con-  “Then,”  said  I.  "let  your  ofitcer  depart.  I  Wfah  t& 
fern,  I  knaw  not.  I  kept  her  in  view,  until  she  en-  coiwnh  wiibem  interruption,  with  yoortenmis,  on  Bra 
leiw#  a  imall  court  cdF  Lomban!  street,  nor  conU  I  sulqect'’ 

itaitt  the  impalse  I  fell, »  follow  her,  even  there.  “We  wiH  giv*  them  another  chatire,  David,'* 
Off  entering  the  court,  I  perceived  that,  at  a  short  dis-  said  he ;  “  let  us  go.”  The  two-  harpiee  departed 
taffce  Bum  me,  she  had  been  aacosted  by  a  man  who  together. 

demanded  if  sbe  could  new  pay  him.  The  habitation  which  I  tmw  entered  Was  very 

!  *f  can  pay  yen  only  in  part,”  said  she.  “But  I  en-  small,  but  very  clean.  It  was  a  frame  building,  of 
I  uaat  (hat  you  will  not  turn  na  out,  for  my  mother  is  two  storiet,  with  only  one  apartment  on  each 
marh  too  feeble  to  be  removed  with  safety.”  floor.  The  young  woman,  whose  name  I  ascertained 

“That  is  none  of  my  concern.”  he  replied,  with  to  be  Elizabeth  Blandford,  after  making  her  acknow- 
heartless  indifl'erence.  “But  how  much  con  you  now  ledgmenis  for  the  kindness  of  my  interference,  id- 
pay  me  T’  formed  me  that  her  mother  was  sick  in  bed  in  the 

She  named  the  amuont  which  she  had  received  for  upper  aisirtraent.  She  wished  to  cheer  her  with  the 
the  emhreiderad  cap.  “It  is  all  that  I  can  at  present  inlbrnration  of  what  I  had  done,  and  would  leave  me 
raiao  for  you,”  said  she,  “and  I  have  wrought  hard  but  for  a  few  moments.  During  her  aboenee  I  seated 

i  night  and  day,  to  earn  it”  myself  at  the  table  where  the  oflirer  had  taken  fhe 

“Then  you  must  decamp  immediately,”  he  said  inventory  of  the  few  articles  which  the  law  pernrittod 
sternly,  os  he  look  the  money.  “1  mast  rent  ray  him  to  seize,  and  where  writing  raaterials  sifR  lU- 
hoaae  to  soma  one  better  able  to  pay  for  it.  I  did  not  mahicd.  I  wieie  a  note  to  my  sister,  informing  her  of 
knew  you  were  so  utterly  poor,  or  you  should  never  the  distress  1  was  so  aniiom  she  should  femisfa  me 
.  have  entered  it.  I  was  dacefved  by  appearances.”  with  the  means  of  relieving.  I  hiiended,  if  possible, 
•Oh,  sir,  remember  that  while  my  mother  was  in  to  procuie  an  inferview  with  her,  in  order  to  impteba 
health  we  paid  yen  punetoally ;  bnt  her  aicknesa  has  more  strongly  upon  her,  the  circumstanees  of  a  caaa 
exinusted  our  means.  Do  not  drive  iis  out  till  she  so  well  calculafed  to  awaken  her  sympathy.  I  had 
recovers.  I  will  be  douMy  indastridbs,  and  earn,  I  finished  writing  by  the  time  Miss  Blandford  returned. 
'  hope,  very  won,  inllicient  to  pay  yon.'^  She  again  warmly  expraaaed  her  graritiide  for  what  I 

I  “No,  Mias,  no ;  you  may  gel  sick  too,  and  then  I  had  done,  and  smted  that  her  mother  had  fervently 
I  may  whisBv  for  my  rent.  I  can  frost  lu  no  such  prayed  Heaven  to  bleaa  me  for  it. 

ehoMe.— David,”  said  he,  addressing  a  man  intiik  of  ^  “Wotrid  to  Heavoa.”  1  replied,  "that  ray  pawer  fo 
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•erve  you  were  equal  to  my  will.  Then,  indeed,  you  you  of  the  means  of  procuring  them  f  I  raniMt  take 
ahould  never  krtotv  distress  of  any  kind.  But,  alas,  your  money.” 

a  long  course  of  misconduct  has  deprived  me  of  such  “Ifris  your  money.  Miss  Blandrord,”said  1.  “Neither 
power.  But  1  have  relations  able  and  willing  to  do  decorum  nor  common  honesty  will  permit  me  to  keep 
good.  I  will  hasten  to  apply  to  them,  for  I  am  anx-  it.  So  1  must  leave  it  with  you.” 
ious  that  your  mind  should  he  at  ease.”  At  this  moment,  I  could  not  conceal  the  muscular 

I  ptoce^ed  without  delay  to  my  lather’s  residence;  tremor  with  which,  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
but  as  I  approached  it,  I  slackened  my  pace  with  a  alcoholic  excitement,  I  had  for  some  time  past  been 
misgiving  heart,  for  many  weeks  had  not  elapsed  aflMted.  The  customary  craving  lor  inebriation  had 
since,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  1  had  been  in-  retumerl;  and  attractive  as  was  to  roe  the  presence  of 
dignanily  driven  Irom  its  door,  which  I  was  ordered  this  fair  girl,  I  longed  too  much  for  reljef  from  the  in- 
never  again  to  enter.  But  my  sister  perceiving  roe  tolerable  depression  of  both  mind  and  body  into  which 
from  one  of  the  windows,  encouraged  me  with  a  look  I  had  sunk,  net  to  wish  myself  in  some  of  the  haunts 
of  recognition  and  kindness.  I  advanced  to  the  win-  of  dissipation,  where  I  could  procure  the  wonted  re- 
dow.  She  lifred  it,  and  I  handed  her  the  note.  Hav-  medy.  She  observed  my  unhappy  condition,  and  re- 
ing  read  it,  she  admitted  me  into  the  hall.”  marked, 

“Richard,"  said  she,  “I  hope  that  this  is  not  an  arli-  “You  are  unwell,  Mr.  Copeland.  You  are  in  need 
flee  to  get  money  for  vicious  purposes.”  of  refreshment.  I  will  prepare  some  fur  you.  1  can- 

“Do  not  take  my  word  for  what  I  have  slated  in  not  bear  that  you  should  leave  us  in  your  present  con- 
that  note,”  I  replied.  “Come  yourself  and  witness  dition.” 

the  distress  which  I  wish  you  to  relieve,  and  if  I  I  yielded,  for  I  really  felt  on  the  verge  of  fainting, 
know  your  heart,  relief  will  not  be  withheld  one  Miss  Bland  ford  hastened  to  a  neighbouring  store,  and 
instant.”  soon  returned  with  refreshments.  1  drank  two  glasses 

“Say  no  more,’’  said  she,  handing  me  a  twenty  of  wine  hastily.  1  wished  to  take  more,  but  her  pre- 
dollar  bank  note.  “Hasten  away,  lest  your  father  sence  restraint  me  from  too  free  an  indnigence  of  my 
come  and  find  you  here.  1  shall  contrive  to  see  those  evil  propensity,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
unfortunate  people  in  the  afternoon."  1  resisted  the  temptation.  1  partook  of  soma  food,  and 

“Heaven  bless  you,  my  sister,”  I  replied;  and  with  became  suliiciently  invigorated  to  converse  with  free, 
fealings  lighter  and  more  joyous  than  I  had  for  raonths  dom.  I  visited  the  old  lady  in  her  sick  chamber,  and 
experienced,  I  hastened  to  the  objects  of  my  solid-  received  her  fervent  ai  knowledgmerits  for  the  ser- 
tude-  vices  1  had  rendered.  My  sister  arrived  while  1  was 

“Miss  Blandfurd,”  said  I,  “I  have  now  the  means  thus  engaged.  She  was  delighted  to  find  roe  so  em- 
of  your  relief.  Let  me  have  your  landlord's  address,  ployed,  and  on  de|)ariing  she  took  roe  aside  to  inform 
and  1  will  immediately  discharge  his  claim.”  me  of  her  saiisfaction. 

“May  the  Almighty  reward  you,”  said  she;  “but  “I  believe,”  said  she,  “lhat  these  people  are  truly 
I  perceive  yon  are  agitated.”  worthy  of  your  solicitude  fur  their  wellare.  Let  roe 

“It  is  with  the  delight  of  doing  good,”  I  replied.  know  whenever  they  may  need  assistance,  and  1  will 
“Nevertheless,  you  arc  agilaied,”  she  returned,  enable  you  to  afliird  it.  But  1  must  entreat  you  to 
“Let  me  entreat  you  to  sit  down  Ibr  u  few  minutes  loi>k  also  to  your  own  welfare.  Avoid  the  ruinous 
until  you  become  comfsiscd.  Mr.  Cartwood  is  of  a  courses — the  vicious  habits  and  degrading  associalioiis 
harsh  temper,  and  1  should  like  you  to  becalm  when  to  which  you  have  been  so  lung  addicted.  It  will, 
you  meet  him.”  indeed,  be  only  on  tins  condition  tliat  I  will  make  you 

“I  will  use  no  expression  to  oflend  him.”  said  I,  my  almoner  fur  these  people. 

“and  surely,  paying  him  money  will  not  displease  “I  feel  at  this  moment,”  I  replied, “strongly  resolved 
him.”  ,  to  follow  your  advice.  My  resolution  may  relapse 

She  informed  roe  of  his  residence.  I  discharged  into  weakness  on  this  point,  as  it  has  often  done  ;  but 
his  demand,  and  returned  without  delay  to  the  fair  with  the  aid  of  Heaven.  1  w  ill  endeavour  to  be  firm.” 
being  in  whose  afiairs  I  had  taken  such  an  interest.”  I  avoided,  this  evening,  the  grog-house,  the  owner 
“Let  me  know,”  said  she,  “to  whom  I  am  indebted  of  which  had  for  some  time  post  accumroodaled  me 
for  this  kindness  r’  for  she  as  yet  knew  neither  my  with  a  rude  bed  in  a  small  unplastered  garret.  1  was 
name  nor  my  connexions.  feeble  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart,  and  full  of  distaste 

“Alas!”  said  I,  “to  make  you  acquainted  with  roy  for  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  public  house.  1 
character  and  history,  is  a  task  that  1  dread,  for  it  will  preferred  soliciting  lodging  from  a  sober  man  named 
deprive  me  of  the  good  opinion  you  now  have  of  me,  Engles,  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance.  He 
and  to  lose  which  will  indeed  render  me  miserable,  was  a  porter  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Market  street. 
But  I  will  conceal  nothing.  My  name  is  Richard  and  had  some  time  before,  married  a  discreet  girl 
Copeland — an  abandoned  profligate;  roy  roiscvmduct  who  had,  for  many  montlis,  been  one  of  roy  father's 
has  driven  me  from  my  father’s  house.  1  am  an  out  servants.  * 

cast  from  society.”  “Nancy,”  said  I,  “you  knew  me  in  better  days ; 

“But  your  heart  is  good,”  said  she,  interrupting  the  but  they  are  all  past,  and  here  1  am,  sick  at  heart, 
vehemence  of  my  expression,  “i  trust  you  will  yet  re-  and  conscience-stricken.  I  have  too  long  frequented 
turn  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Surely  the  door  of  refor-  the  haunts  of  vice.  1  now  seek  shelter  in  the  abode 
mation  is  not  yet  closed  against  you.”  of  virtue.  Will  you  grant  it  to  me  under  your  roof! 

“I  feel  at  this  moment,”  I  replied,  “a  strong  desire  Providence  may  yet  enable  me  to  reward  you.” 
to  become  virtuous  and  temperate ;  but  I  fear  that  I  “Poor,  indeed,  compared  with  those  you  have  been 
have  not  the  power.  I  am  destined  to  go  on  in  my  accustomed  to  in  your  father’s  house,  are  the  accom- 
course  to  ruin.  Lament  not  for  me.  The  evil  was  modations  we  can  aflbrd  you ;  but  hard  would  be 
of  my  own  seeking.  The  intemperate  habits  in  which  roy  heart,  if  I  cauld  refuse  them  to  you.  Such  as 
I  have  indulged,  have  become  port  of  my  exist-  they  are,  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  them.  I  see 
ence,  and  only  with  life  do  I  expect  to  get  rid  of  you  are  greatly  in  need  of  rest.  I  will  prepare  you  a 
them.  But  a  truce  with  repining.  Here  are  a  few  bed.  But  first  you  must  have  some  food.  Say  what 
dollars  remaining  after  discharging  your  landlord’s  you  wish  for,  and  I  will  prepare  it.” 
claim.  Take  them.  They  were  sent  to  yon  by  an  “I  am  not  hungry,  Nancy,  but  I  will  accept  of  a 
angel  of  goodnesg,  who  will  visit  you  this  aflemoon.”  bed.” 

“Alas,”  said  she,  “you  seem  yourself  to  want  the  I  retired,  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  became  restless 
neceroary  comforts  of  life,  and  why  ahould  1  deprive  and  foveruh ;  and  was  tormented  with  an  intolerable 
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gnawing  at  my  atoroach.and  a  violent  rraving  for  the 
acciMiomed  iiimulna  of  brandy.  I  atruggled  reaolntely 
with  the  torturing  temation.  until,  alarmed  by  ray 
moaninga,  Mra.  Engles  entered  niy  chamber,  and  in¬ 
quired  what  she  could  do  for  me.  I  eagerly  request¬ 
ed  a  little  brandy,  at  the  same  time  declaring  my  in- 
tentioii  to  use  it  sparingly.  She  brought  me  about  a 
half  a  wine  glass  full.  For  some  minutes  I  struggled 
against  the  desire  to  swallow  it,  when  ray  tortures 
became  so  alarmingly  severe,  that  Mrs.  Engles  her¬ 
self  advised  roe  to  drink  it,  which  I  did  considerably 
diluted  with  water.  I  became  somewhat  easier.  My 
friendly  hostess  left  me,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
physician,  who  administered  a  strong  opiate.  I  fell 
shortly  afterwards  into  a  slumber — sleep  it  could  not 
be  called — in  which  I  suftered  a  degree  of  pain,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  scarcely  inferior  to  my  waking 
torments. 

In  the  morning,  the  acute  pain  had  left  me,  but  it 
had  left  me  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  raise  myself  in  bed.  But  my  mental 
faculties  remaitiHl  somid,  and  I  Icit  as  if  I  had  already 
achieve<l  a  victory  over  an  unrelenting  and  formidable 
foe.  My  tlKMights  soon  lie>  atne  centred  «n  .Miss 
BInndtonl.  Indeed,  whether  waking  or  sleeping, 
whether  aawase  nr  in  pain,  they  bud  scarcely  ever 
been  divertt-d  frtm  her.  I  lotigetl  so  eieecdingly  to 
behold  her,  that  the  desire  for  ardent  spirits  became 
but  a  secondary  feelitig. 

After  lartaking  slightly  of  a  frugal  l.reakfast,  I 
communicated  the  state  of  my  feelings  to  .Mrs.  En¬ 
gles.  **lf  this  fair  girl.”  said  1.  “will  only  indulge  me 
with  her  society,  and  encourage  me  in  ray  efiims  at 
reformation,  lalhink  I  shall  be  able  to  overcame  all 


trust  that  the  feelings  which  you  profess  for  me,  may 
be  overcome ;  because  an  alliance  with  one  so  indi¬ 
gent,  could  nut  fail  to  displease  your  wealthy  friends 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  your  abandonment  to  vice  itself.” 

"1  cannot — I  would  not,”  said  I.  "change  my  feel¬ 
ings  towards  you.  To  ihiwe  feelings  I  owe  not  only 
my  desire  but  roy  ability  to  abandon  the  degrading 
habita  to  which  I  have  nearly  become  a  victim.  If 
you  would  indeed  save  me  from  destruction,  you  will 
not  ask  me  tn  relinquish  my  only  means  of  safety.” 

"I  wrould  sincerely  rejoice  in  ]roar  reformatknv— 
Heaven  knows  I  would,”  said  she,  fervently ;  "but 
I  am  also  deeirous  that  you  should  recover  the  eeteein 
and  confidence  of  your  father,  for  I  can  scarcely  im¬ 
agine  a  greater  misfortune  for  a  child  than  the  lorn  of 
parental  affection ;  and  an  alliance  with  one  so  deeply 
sunk  in  poverty  as  I  am,  would,  I  am  convinced,  not 
only  aggravate,  but  render  permanent,  the  displeasure 
he  already  bears  against  you.” 

!  "I  will  first,”  I  replied,  “should  you  bestow  on  me 
your  regard,  endeavour  by  propriety  of  conduct  to  re- 
covet  my  own  resjiect.  I  shall  then  have  a  claim  to 
I  the  forgiven<'s.v  of  my  lather,  iitid  will,  with  humility, 

I  cn'.rciit  it.  i[ili>rniing  him  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
j  h  ippy  cause  of  my  rcf->riiia;iun.  Should  his  displea- 
sore  coiiliniic.  the  fault  w  ill  no  longer  be  mine.  Ac- 
qiiitleil  in  my  own  eyes.  I  shall  have  courage  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Providence  to  ble«i  my  efforts  in  well-doing ; 
!  and  shor.lil  I  lie  so  happy  ns  to  obtain  your  aflection, 
{  I  shall  have  such  a  motive  fit  etertion  in  some  line 
of  profitable  industry,  that  I  may  become  in  no  great 
length  of  time,  warranleil  in  asking  you  to  form  with 
me  that  union  of  interests,  which  is  the  great  object 
I  for  which  I  shall  straggle  with  my  evil  propensitiet.” 


my  evil  propensities ;  but  should  the  refuse  me  her  I 
couiitenance,  then  indeed  must  I  fiy  to  intoxication 
for  relief  fruro  misery,  and  the  madness  it  produces 
shall  be  my  only  enjoyment.  Nay,  I  shall  plunge 
into  its  most  desperate  excesses  in  the  hope  of  efifect- 
ing  a  speedy  termination  of  my  wretcheilncst.” 

The  fervency  of  my  language  and  manner  affecteo 
Mrs.  Engles,  and  she  expressed  much  sympsthy  in  I 
my  tufiferiiig.  During  that  day  she  visited  Miss 
Blandford,  and  made  her  acqiiainteii  with  the  nature 
of  my  feelings,  so  effectually,  that  her  sympathy  was 
also  awakened  in  my  behalf. 

I  was,  in  conarquence,  soon  visited  by  the  object  of 
roy  affections.  At  the  lime  of  her  arrival,  my  long¬ 
ing  for  the  accursed  liquid  to  which  I  had  so  long 
baan  a  slave,  was  agonixing  me.  Her  pretence  soon 
produced  a  salatary  change  in  my  feelings,  and  the 
eiciiemet:'  >*f  love  strung  those  nerves  which  had 
latterly  been  strung  only  by  the  eiciieroent  of  drunk- 
•nnots.  She  remained  with  me  more  llian  an  hour, 
during  which  Mrs.  Engles,  having  piepaied  tea.  we 
partook  of  it  together,  and  I  enjoyed  it  with  a  relish 
to  which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger.  On  her  depar¬ 
ture,  1  obtained  from  her  a  promise  to  visit  me  on  the 
next  day.  She  did  so,  and  found  me  much  improved 
in  both  mind  and  body.  She  expressed  her  delight  at 
the  change. 

"It  is  tn  you,”  said  I,  "that  I  owe  it.  My  desire  to 
acquire  your  good  opinion,  and  to  feel  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  has  saved  me  from  the  ruin  to  which  1 
was  fast  hastening.  1  have  had  a  violent  straggle 
with  my  destructive  propensities.  I  have  suffered  in¬ 
describable  tortures  in  the  conflict ;  but  cherishing 
the  sweet  idea  of  your  apitmlmlion.  has  enabled  me 
thus  far  to  maintain  my  gnmnd,  and  1  now  feel  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  since  I  am  encouraged  by 
you  to  hope  for  respeciabi'iiy  and  happineat  in  this 
world,  I  shall  yet  attain  tbem.” 

“I  Iniat  for  your  sake,”  she  replied,  “and  for  the 
take  of  your  respectable  relatives,  that  you  will  in- 
daad  realiae  the  assurance  which  you  entertain,  and 
finally  triumph  over  your  besetting  sin.  But  I  also 


Slie  became  affected,  and  with  diflicnlty  refrained 
from  tears.  “If  on  me.”  the  ohserved,  “depends  your 
return  to  virtue  and  respectability,  God  forbid  I 
should  refuse  to  promote  a  result  to  desirable.  I  per¬ 
ceive,  that  however  vicious  may  have  been  your  ca¬ 
reer,  your  heart  and  your  principles  arc  still  untainted; 
an<l — why  should  I  deny  it  ? — I  feel  that  1  am  bound 
to  you  by  esteem— shall  I  call  it  afil^tion  T— as  well 
as  by  gratitude.  Your  welfare  is  indeed  deer  to  me.” 

“Then,  Mias  Blandfi>rd,”  said  I  with  energy,  "I 
shall,  from  this  moment,  become  careful  of  it,  and 
under  your  direction,  shall  adopt  the  course  of  life 
moat  likely  to  secure  it.” 

I  need  not  repeat  the  whole  of  this  convetsalkm, 
which  proved  the  hapoy  criitt  of  my  fate.  It  in¬ 
spired  me  with  a  determination  which  no  temptation 
could  shake,  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  virtne,  that 
I  might  become  worthy  of  a  beautifol  aivl  noUe-minded 
woman,  the  treasure  of  whose  affections  I  fell  I  hwf 
gained,  and  to  be  united  with  whom  in  one  earthly 
career,  I  was  conscieos  would  be  my  best  seeurily  for 
persevering  in  the  virtuous  determination  I  had 
formed. 

I  soon  informed  my  relation,  the  storekeeper,  of  my 
views.  He  was  a  truly  friendly  man,  and  waa  ao 
ranch  pleased  with  the  information,  that  he  deeirad 
roe  to  make  my  abode  with  him  until  a  reronciliatioo 
with  my  father  ceuld  be  effected.  I  thankfully  availed 
myself  of  his  kindness,  as  my  residence  in  a  well- 
regulated  family  like  his,  was  a  proof  to  the  world 
that  my  course  was  changed.  My  mother  and  sister 
visited  me.  and  moderately  supplied  roe  with  money; 
hut  my  father  being  informed  of  my  attachment  to 
Mias  Blandford,  refused  to  see  me  unless  I  abandoned 
her.  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject ;  I  pictured  tke 
greatness  of  the  obligation  1  was  under  to  her,  for 
being  the  means  of  snatching  roe  from  ruin ;  I  en¬ 
large  upon  her  virtues  and  perfections  in  the  fervent 
style  of  a  true  lover,  and  implored  him  to  complete 
roy  restoration  to  reepectability  and  happinom,  by 
sanctioning  ray  intended  union  with  her.  I  inform  ad 
him,  with  truth,  that  her  relations,  although  poor,  wen 
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not  disreputable ;  that  they,  as  for  as  «lke  kuew  any 
thing  of  ibeoi,  were  irrepruachahle  iii  Iheir  character; 
and  fur  the  i.-onduct  of  neiiher  lather  nor  inulhor  had 
ahe  any  reaMin  ui  blu^b. 

My  father,  however,  was  inexorable.  “I  am  not 
yet  sure  of  hia  reforutauoii,”  said  he  to  luy  mother,  as 
ahe  one  day  pleaded  my  cause.  “Uis  predilection  for 
a  woman  in  low  life,  and  steeped  in  {toverty,  proves 
the  degradation  of  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  the  ptos- 
trata  oondition  of  his  loind.  The  same  grovelling 
ptopenaities  which  lately  drove  him  far  society  to 
swan  pot-houses  and  diaro  hhops,  aow  drive  him  lo  a 
hovel  a  miatxess,  or,  if  you  will,  fox  a  wife.  His 
boasted  refocuation,  I  suspect  to  be  finesse  for  the 
purpoae  of  peocariog  from  me  the  means  of  future 
profligacy,  or  at  leaat  of  lavishing  money  upon  this 
woatan ;  hut  whether  it  be  a  genuine  xeiurmatieo  or 
not,  he  ought  to  luiow  me  better  than  lo  expect  that  I 
ahould  consent  to  his  introducing  into  my  iWily  a  girl 
wrbum  be  has  picked  up  from  the  dregs  of  society, 
whom  nobody  know.'*,  and  whose  allureiaenis  may  be 
practised  upon  him  fur  no  worthy  pur(iiwe.” 

Although  grieved  to  the  soul  at  this  unfeeling  oh- 
stiuacy  of  ray  father,  1  determined  to  hear  up  man¬ 
fully  agaipst  the  mislbriuiie,  and  to  reiinquisli  all 
further  solicitation.  The  good  eflects  of  this  deter- 
aaination,  and  of  my  entire  abstinence  from  spirituus 
liquors,  were,  in  a  lew  weeks,  visible  in  my  appear- 
unce.  Health  invigorated  my  frame,  and  manly  pur¬ 
poses  restored  energy  to  my  mind.  I  liecame  unwil¬ 
ling  to  cuniinue  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  my 
mother,  bestowed  as  it  was,  without  the  knowledge 
und  ^pcobsuion  of  my  father.  Miss  Blandfurd  had 
Utterly  jtefused  to  receive  the  repetition  of  the  bounty 
whioh  wasoSared  through  the  medium  of  my  aister; 
4yud  the  only  node  by  which  the  latter  could  now  be- 
fxiwd  her,  ww  by  fumishlug  her  with  employmeot  in 
Ibe  labow  ofher  ueedle.  Considering  herself  as  the  only 
ubatecle  M>  my  restoration  to  my  father's  favour,  ahe 
eMBMtly  advised  sue  to  consult  my  own  welfare,  and 
Imm  her  lo  her  late. 

“Alever  for  any  earthly  consideration,”  said  I,  “will 
I  nhnndnn  you-  If  you  can  imagine  me  capable  of 
dou^  no.  you  have  formod  a  very  erroneous  estimate 
nf  ny  effect  am  for  you.  Circumctaocee  ere  at 
If  am  at  too  unpromising  to  admit  of  marriage.  But 
fortune  may  iKit  always  frown  ;  nor  am  i  altogether 
wilkenl  resources.  Pledge  to  me  constaiM^  of  aflec- 
liqa  in  my  absence,and  1  will  proceed  to  a  neighbour- . 
Mtl  oily,  where  1  thall  be  able  to  employ,  perliepe  not 
tmpwAlfdrly.  the  means  ot  trade  with  which  e  kind 
tiUni  te  willing  to  euiruet  me." 

Bhe  tipried  at  the  thought  of  the  aeparation  le 
arhioh  I  thue  alluded. 

“Alee  r’  aaid  ehe.  “I  am  sore  feehie-inuHled  than  1 
neppnenJ  1  cawwt  iliiuk  calmly  of  yowr  goiog  ahroed ; 
and  yet  why  should  I  wish  you  to  remain  where  you 
gfe  frewand  upon  by  tltuM  wbo  ahould  rhenah  you. 
nnd  where  j'our  desire  of  wellHloieg  is  checked  by  Ibe 
MOrtifyiitg  displeasure  of  him  who  ought  lo  be  peoud  to 
SnUt  etui  promote  your  edorts  ?  But  wherever  you 
ft,  be  easuied  that  neither  time,  nor  dietatH  e,  nor  nu*- 
fortune,  shall  deprive  you  of  my  been. warm  wishes 
for  ya«r  welfare  ” 

To  be  brief;  my  cousin,  the  storekeeper,  having 
engplied  me  with  a  small  assortment  of  goods,  1  pro 
caadad  with  them  to  Baltimore,  and  <nld  them  to  ad- 1 
vantage.  I  repeated  iba  enierpriee  a  number  of  times 
in  tea  esmrae  tif  a  lew  months,  when  I  fo'ind  myself 
saeter  of  ecvaral  hundred  dotlais  of  my  ow  n  earning. 
What  a  delightful  change  1  now  experienced  in  my 
TSMia  of  tee  world.  Inetead  of  looking  on  all  mea 
sitb  anvy  as  mnse  f<>riunate  and  happy  than  myself, 
I  itmv  ootisidered  myself  aqual  in  dignity  and  in  my 
nfoMia  te  cooaidaraliou  with  tha  beat.  I  bade  adieu 
fo  all  dependence  on  tee  faveurs  of  oteem,  and  foU 


the  inestimable  delight  of  eating  the  bread  earned 
by  my  own  industry. 

In  a  few  nionihs  more,  1  bought  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  gentleman  iu  Baltimore,  declining  business,  and 
applied  myself  sedulously  lo  Itie  profitable  career  in 
which  1  had  embarked.  I,  in  consequence,  soon  found 
myself  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  as  to  warrant 
my  soliciting  tlie  hand  of  her  lo  whom  my  heart  was 
devoted.  She  yielded.  We  were  merri^,  and  1  re¬ 
moved  her,  together  with  her  mother,  wboee 
was  now  fully  reatored,  to  Baltimore. 

I  was  new  bleaaed  in  the  posseeskm  ef  teat  jenvel 
which  1  had  ao  long  coveted.  A  recouciliatinn  with 
my  father  waa  all  that  was  wanting  to  comleta 
my  bappmess.  Since  J  had  embarked  in  (cade.  I  Imd 
made  uo  advancec  lowarda  this.  1  folt  the  saaieplauf 
an  independent  career,  and  was  leeelved  to  attain 
every  nerve  to  raise  myself  soon  to  a  condiiimi  above 
needing  tee  aid  ef  any  one.  Peovidence  blessed  my 
exertions ;  so  that  in  less  than  one  year  after  niy  mar¬ 
riage,  my  merenniile  solvency  and  credit  were  equal 
many  enterprise  in  which  1  wished  to  embark.  A  tout 
this  time,  1  was  made  the  father  of  a  fine  boy,  who 
afterwards  becnine  the  youth  to  whuse  marriage  I 
have  already  alluded  with  gratificalioti,  as  sBurding 
me  assurance  of  hit  well-doing.  1  coiugiunirated  the 
inielligeiice  of  his  birih  to  my  mother,  and  had  tee 
satislaetiuii  to  find  my  folher  relaxing  so  Ihrin  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  as  to  permit  her  and  my  sister  to  visit  me. 

While  on  this  visit,  a  young  gentleman  named  Nor¬ 
wood  became  attached  to  my  sister.  His  addromes 
were  favourably  received,  and  as  my  father  could 
have  no  objection  to  his  family,  fortune,  or  character, 
in  about  aix  months  aiier  their  first  introductian  to 
each  otlier,  they  were  married.  My  aister  became,  in 
consequence,  a  resident  of  Baltimore;  and  bgiug 
warmly  attached  to  my  wife,  the  felt  very  anxietm  te 
have  her  ioir'jduced  to  my  Cuher's  favour. 

I  cherished  at  that  period  a  wcokneu  which  I  have 
since  often  reflected  on  with  regret  U  was  a  stub- 
boro  pride,  which  prevented  me  from  making  tflbrts 
lo  conciliate  my  faiher.  1  conceived  myself  and  my 
wife  to  have  b^n  unjustly  treated  by  bim.  aud  wn* 
desirous  of  showing  him  that  with  the  woman  of  my 
choice,  whom  he  so  much  undervalued,  I  could  be 
happy,  notwithstanding  his  displeasure-  My  sinter, 
hotwever,  became  now  so  anxious  to  repair  the  beeach 
between  us,  teat  shedevisad  a  plea  to  effect  that  ob¬ 
ject,  which  ahe  believed  mnst  ft  aurcenifuf.  She 
consulted  her  mother,  who  appnived  of  her  deai^i , 
and,  unwilling  to  appear  the  inheritor  of  my  fatear's 
ohsiiuary.l  consent^  that  the  experimeiu  ahould  Iw 
made. 

My  wife,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  thus  dechUd  on, 
aroompanied  my  sister  and  her  huabaud  to  Phdadel- 
phia,  where,  as  a  relation  of  the  latter,  ahe  waa  wiio- 
duoed  lo  my  father  hy  the  name  .of  Mias  Ckiter.  The 
parly  became  uimaiea  of  ray  father's  house,  nod  my 
wife  soon  rendered  herself  a  great  favorite  with  tee 
old  gcatlemnn.  She  was  natunUy  of  an  affable  aad 
lively  disiMJsiiinn ;  and,  although  from  the  irspreaston 
she  had  iiahibed  of  his  severity  and  slemneas,  ahe  at 
first  felt  a  degree  of  awe  which  'produced  soaM  Be- 
aerve  in  her  ni'uuter  towards  bim.  yet  limt  soon  wave 
off,  and  she  fell  pleasure  in  employing  all  her  pleas¬ 
ing  qualities  to  secure  bis  favour,  aod  in  a  lew  day* 
she  efiirctually  gained  her  object 

“This  Miss  Carter,”  said  he  to  my  sister,  “is  a  mest 
acoompUshed  and  amiable  young  wemua.  I  cannot 
help  reflecting  how  much  more  gtatifyiag  it  would 
have  been,  had  your  imprudent  btotber  selected  such 
a  woman  fiir  his  wife,  instead  of  one  so  for  banaaih 
him  in  connexions  and  rircuastonces.  and  who;  from 
her  total  want  of  polished  edocaiioo,  must  bo  alfo- 
1  geihcr  unfit  to  be  the  compenion  of  a  feAtlemaa.** 

I  “Yon  should  remember,”  replied  my  siaier,  wUlmg 
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kt  ir^  her  faiiicr  a  little  further  on  the  eubject,  |  She  ha«ten«nl  to  the  nursery,  anii  apeeiMy  retonwl 
‘•the  degrade*!  ronditioii  in  which  tny  brother’s  wife  j  with  her  inlunt  in  her  arms.  She  knelt  snddenly  be- 
iMund  him,  and  Irma  which,  by  the  innuence  uf  her  litre  iny  tather;  ami  in  m-renl*  Iremulmai  wtlii  iaienae 
aUrartiwis  and  her  wisdom,  she  so  hup^tily  rescued  leeling,  she  cried — "Kcvered  father  of  roy  beloved 
him.  Ah!  sir,  if  you  knew  that  excellent  wuinan  as  hushtind,  forgive  him  and  me  all  that  we  have  done 
well  as  1  do,  you  would  confess,  that  in  both  mind  to  olfcnd  you,  and  Mess  our  son — your  cksi  gxandaoe.” 
and  body,  alie  w.  Ill  no  degree,  inferiur  to  Miss  (barter”  My  father  was  overcome.  Surprise  and  pleanre 
I  ahMikl  mention  that  my  wife  had  been  aocom-  were  visible  in  his  ruunienanoe.  Ue  raised  her.  *41 
IMiied  to  Philadelphia  by  eur  cJiild.  But  fur  the  pur-  is — a  is  she — it  must  be  so  f’  be  axelaaited.  •<j«l 
pase  of  MesMsplisbing  niy  sister’s  design,  it  waa  ne-  blest  you,  my  daughter — and  this  babe.  My  Rich- 
ceswry,  far  a  Iibk,  la  keep  the  circusoaiance  unknown  aid's  son  !"  lie  took  the  child  in  hia  anas— etabtnead 
la  my  Atber.  The  child  with  iis  nuise,  tsae  there-  tf  fondly,  and  solenuily  blesaed  iL  Hia  pride  saan 
Cm,  tnnler  the  special  paotectianof  my  amtber,  tedfed  subdued — his  sesentnent  was  forgeUeo.  lie  alisast 
■I  a  distant  part  af  the  hatiis.  My  wife  had  gone  wept  with  joy.  while  the  fervency  of  hia  mawwr 
there:  and  it  was  while  the  was  femiahiag  her  off-  really  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  prseeut. 
spring  a  sapply  ef  ila  most  aalural  aliaeaS.  that  the  Ue  returned  the  child  te  iu  avother.  cyaculatiag. 
conversation  of  which  I  have  raeiled  a  pertion,  “I  tbaak  Heaven!  and  1  thank  yea,  any  dangler, 
occurred.  This — this  is.  indeed,  the  only  happy  uotuent  1  hava 

My  father  had  jaat  observed,  ia  reply  le  my  aiaier’a  known  iiir  yeata.” 
niaarka,  that  his  son,  undoubtedly,  owed  rau^  to  the  My  wife  wrote  to  me  that  evening.  WithoutdaMf 
woman  he  had  married.  Still  he  could  not  bat  con-  I  hastened  to  Philadelphia,  was  pressed  to  my  fethM’a 
ceive  that  considering  the  unfavoralile  circurastaiices  bosum.  and  received  his  tilessing. 
in  which  she  bad  been  brought  up,  it  must  be  the  ex-  “You  have  convinced  me,”  siud  Mr.  Praaloa,  wfaaa 
aggeration  of  extreme  partiality,  to  coirpars  her  in  his  friend  lied  concluded  his  narralHin.  “i  wdl  tD- 
pout  of  lady-like  accomplishments  and  manners,  with  quire  into  the  personal  cheractrrof  the  young  waaata 
one  to  intelliMnt  and  rehaed  as  Miss  Carter,  when  whuro  Eldward  wisbea  to  marry,  and  if  it  be  aatiafae- 


sttfajeet  of  hia  discourse  entered  the  parlour. 


lory,  no  matter  how  poor  she  amy  be,  ho  shall  havo 


"I  8^1  appeal.”  said  my  aister,  “to  Miss  Carter  my  cunaent  to  make  her  his  wifeasauonM  ho  plaaaao.” 
herself — fur  she  knows  my  brother’s  wife,  well —  Mr.  Preston  did  as  he  said,  and  “Lowe  and  Mhr- 
whether  or  not  she  eoasiders  henelf  in  any  respect  riage”  bad  the  credit  of  raacuiog  oaa  yoaih  man 
her  superior.  My  Duher,”  she  added,  addresaing  the  from  deatnict>oa. 

Iadr.“m^  that  I  must  be  wnaig  in  the  opinion  that 
hia  daugfiier-in-law  equals  ywa  in  all  the  good  quali- 
ties  which  be  has  found  yon  to  potoets ;  and  1  havs 

sufficient  confidence  in  your  roagnsniraity,  to  leave  THE  FEM. ALE  SAILOR, 

the  doeisiun  of  the  matter  to  younelf  ” 

Tbis  unexpected  appeal  naturally  occasioned  my  i 
wife  aNUH  cuiiAiaiua.  My  felhar  obtorved  U,  and  be¬ 
fore  ahs  cxMiid  reply,  “Nay,  nay,”  said  he,  “this  ia  an 
unfair  sultieci  of  reference  to  Miaa  Carter,  k  will 
tosk  her  modesty  too  much  to  decide  in  her  own 
favour.” 

“What  think  you,  then,”  laid  my  aistar,  “of  my 
mother  as  a  reference  P 

“1  know  your  mother  to  be  much  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  your  brother’a  wife.  I  can  acarcely  trust  to 
her  impaniality.” 

“Wail,  what  say  you  to  the  opinion  of  my  huahandr’ 
ask  ad  my  sister. 

“I  should  not  wish  to  place  him  in  such  a  delicate 
position  between  two  ladies,  aa  to  ask  Lia  optniun  on 
ihw  pomL” 

“Well,  then,  father.”  returned  my  sister,  "suppose 
you  judge  fiir  yourself.  I  see  ao  other  way  of  set* 
ding  the  matter  te  yonr  satisfociioa.” 

“Alas!”  ha  obaervad  in  a  serfous  lone,”  1  fear  that 
my  daughter-io-law  must  remember  too  sensitively, 
my  obstinacy  m  refusmg  to  be  reconciled  to  her  mer- 
riaga  with  my  son,  to  oume  into  my  preeence.  She 
must  think  ms  unnamtally  morose  and  harddmaned  ;  The  Ballyshamton  Herald  tm  kiah  Journal)  ralnh 
aad  1  feel  that  the  has  roueh  reason  to  do  m.  I  dare  .  the  following  particulars  uf  this  individual  Thiam 


not  seek  an  interview  with  her.' 


centric  character  has  ihmwa  avarbaasd  her  lumnnlte 


“Do  you  really  wish  for  one  P  aagarly  asked  my  j  ideea,  and  lasi  anchor,  for  heller  er  woiue.  aneag  Ihn 

rucks  and  sands  of  Hymen.  The  cireumelaaeee  ah- 


“If  my  presence  would  not  be  loo  puinful  to  her,  t  leading  this  marriage  are  aa  cxiiaordinacy  us  tha  Mm 
ha  replied.  "I  should  indeed  be  glad  to  see  her.”  .  lorv  o»  her  former  life.  She  was  oouvtod  by  a  yeaig 
“.And  if  she  should  equal  Mim  Caiter  in  your  aati-  j  man  in  this  neighbarhaad,  whe  went  to  Danegaltopay 
■alioa.  will  you  taka  bM  into  your  fevoorP  his  addressee  to  her;  but.  when  oa  hia  way,  he  msC 

“I  shall  be  proud  to  do  ao,”  ho  replied,  bowing  to  !  her  and  a  large  party  gou^  to  the  haae#  of  a  dtogy- 
Ihe  sappoaed  Mim  Carter,  who  having  reouversd  her  aian  to  be  merried  to  aaolher.  we  uadetemad  aguMet 
paaanace  of  miad.  was,  at  that  laniaeai.  struck  with  her  wilL  Her  fiial  lover,  the  yoaag  maa  Item  Ihie 
aa  idea  which  induced  her  to  observe.  neighborhood,  aitaeked  hio  anieganial,  aad  auonaeded 

“Mr.  Copeland,  sinca  such  aro  your  feelings,  if  you  in  carryutg  off  in  Irtamph  the  oMeet  of  his  ifcriimis. 
toill  retosm  here  with  your  daughter,  a  few  muiules,  to  whom  he  was  mairied  on  the  folfowiog  <My.  mtd 
1  will  bring  to  you  aa  iimiMactwoable  umpire  who  they  are  now  in  pact,  enjoyii^  the  fomfo  hneeam  of 
atoy  aaiiafeclorily  decide  the  arguntoot  be«»Mn  you."  Lough  Uw. 
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EVERY  BODY’S  ALBLAl. 


THEATRICAL  ADVE  RTISEMENT.  )  leg.  ami  not  cry.  Price  50  centa.  in  white  tight!  and 

retl  hootai. 

1«  Managert,  Memberi  of  Dramatic  lH§iituU»,  5  &  6.  TwirM— not  i.ld  enougb  lo  speak,  wilb 

JOHN  AOOLEY  '  cfooketl  legs,  a<lniirable  as  swans  in  a  fairy  car;  cur- 

I  ride  fashion — as  they  have  used  from  their  birth  lo 
A  Dramatic  Veteran,  respectfully  announces  to  all  '  come  together. 

Mauagers,  and  the  Theatrical  I’rofessuin  in  general,  i  Price.  25  cents  each,  and  cheap  at  the  money, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  training  of  his  |  No.  7.  .An  interesting  little  lump  of  comedy,  too 
family,  and  offers  their  services  to  fill  those  important  <  young  to  walk  erect,  but  very  funny  in  pantomime 
branches  of  the  Drama,  which  are  so  essential  to  sue-  '  properties,  such  as  a  large  Crab,  or  the  Ddj^in,  in  Don 
«eM,  but  generally  so  miserably  sustained.  The  as-  Juan.  This  child  is  a  pupil  of  that  odd  JM,  Mr.  Finn 
aortmenl  of  subjects  on  hand  are  so  varied,  and  so  — his  acting  is  all  sole,  he  is  as  lively  as  a  mackerel, 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  several  stations,  that  J.  A.  rarely  .founders  or  loses  his  pfotcc.  The  little  sArtti^  is 
defies  the  chance  of  failure ;  and  as  he  possesses  rather  as  brisk  as  an  eel,  and  too  young  to  growl  bau ;  sings  like 
an  extensive  family,  begs  lea^e  lo  ofier  them  low —  Mrs.  Salmon  or  Miss  Fisher — is  nevsr  clam-oious,  but 
the  engager  paying  all  travel  ng  expenses.  can  handle  a  pike — is  cAai-laced,  as  hard  as  a  rock, 

3.  A.  in  the  course  of  his  ong  experience  in  the  i  and  is  never  srneU. 


theatrical  world,  has  often  heard  of  the  difficulties 
Managers  and  Prompters  have  in  getting  children  for 
the  necessary  parts;  and,  at  the  last  push,  a  miserable 
substitute  is  thrust  forward,  to  the  destruction  of  all  ' 
interest,  and  the  loss  of  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  J.  ' 
A.  has  seen  an  interesting  Cora  bring  on  an  ugly  bul¬ 
let-headed  squinting  cub  of  twelve  years  old.  as  her 
tender  pledge  of  Alonso's  love — and  the  awkwuni  i 
bobble-de  hoy  has  lieen  scratching  his  red  head  with 
a  redder  hand,  while  tb-  iuvenile  mamma  has  been  t 
saying,  “sioeet  innocent,  t..  ■'  rprak  soon.”  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  J.  A.  hs  trained  his  family  from  ‘ 
the  cradle,  and  uudersucb  cir<  .Tiiatances,  requests  each  > 
Manager  to  order  the  Prompter  to  prjite  up  this  adver-  i 
tissmeni  behind  the  stage  dour,  P.  S. 

Na  1.  A  well  grown  girl  of  fifteen,  who  can  act  I 
the  Prince  ofWales,  in  Kichard  the  Third ;  Arthur,  in 
King  John ;  or  Albert,  in  William  Tell ;  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  bow  to  shout  with  the  long  bow.  She  looks 
wall  in  Turkish  trowsers,  makes  a  good  ghost,  and 
flies  well  as  a  &iiy.  Is  quite  long  enough  fur  a  dead 
Juliet,  and  understands  Vampire  imps.  Was  once  on 
as  a  Virgin,  in  Piaarro,  and  knows  the  business  of  the  i 
Courteians  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  She  summers  ^ 
a  little,  but  the  diflbtuliies  of  her  utierarM-e  are  thought  ^ 
to  have  improved  the  correctness  uf  her  delivery.  | 
Terms,  one  dollar  a  night,  without  her  dress.  i 

Na  S.  A  talented  boy,  wmelerfM  In  all  the  Beast 
parta.  Has  thin  lege  aad  thick  knees,  so  looks  ad. 
mirable  ae  the  fore  legs  of  a  camel — understands  ibo 
tme  Arabian  mode  of  nodding  the  head — Great  as  the 
Bear,  in  Valentine  and  Orson,  or  Peruuse  ;  his  father  ! 
doing  tbs  growl  behind,  for  the  same  price.  If  pul 
into  the  hind  parts  of  any  beast,  undertakes  in  work  I 
c  the  tail  in  a  natural  manner,  aisl  not  to  bite  the  hoy  | 
before  him-— Very  nseful  bebiaii  the  scenes — can  | 
shake  the  thunder,  turn  the  rain,  move  the  wind,  | 
work  the  anwh,  burn  blue  fire,  or  blow  the  lightning  | 
box.  Ca.t  light  the  lamps,  go  on  with  the  mob,  load  I 
pistols,  and  clear  the  stage. 

N.  B.  A  loud  and  abrill  voise  for  shouting  withoal. 

Terms,  sevsnty-five  cents  per  night  for  playing  s 
beast,  finding  bis  own  tail— or  three  dollars  per  week 
for  wing  work  and  general  utility. 

No.  3.  Precocity  personified  !  A  wonderful  liitle 
female  artiste,  with  capital  memory.  Her  iwrfurm- 
ance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Richard  the  Third,  ami 
that  of  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  have  never  been 
equalled  since  the  days  of  Garrick.  Fleance.  in  Mac- 


Terms — Thrown  in  for  nothing,  when  more  than 
one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  are  engaged. 

Cupid  and  Fiends  may  be  had,  ready  dressed,  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

Wings  and  tails  found  vrilh  the  boys  and  girls. 

Th»*  wtado  ol  the  above  merit  immediate  attention, 
and  niiiv  bi'  had,  li-gelhcr  or  vcpamlr. 

.  J  AuiiLKr.  tiegs  to  awiire  the  Managers,  that  they 
iiecf  fear  iiolhinu  Irom  the  above  iit^presling  group 
growing  too  old,  as  he  has  just  married  again,  and 
tueans  to  keep  ilieir  places  full,  by  producing  a  can- 
slant  succiwion  of  inlantine  prodigies. 

J.  A.  will  iiiideriake  to  knock  up  a  mslo-drama  ar 
pantomime  in  the  shortest  notice. 

Addresa  John  Audley,  Front  street,  second  entrance 
left  hand  from  the  Pump. 

ETIQUETTE. 

A  linle  work  has  just  been  published  in  Glasgow, 
enlilled  ihe  “Scienre  of  Etiquette."  which  fumisbee  a 
summary  of  the  iaws  of  good  breeding,  condensed  into 
a  sninll  i-ompnsa-.  ami  calculated  u>  promote  the  general 
romfbrt  arid  welfare  of  society.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  its  mavims  ; — 

True  (Hiliteiios  consists  in  appearing  easy  and  na¬ 
tural,  not  fairccH  and  affected. 

If  upon  Ihe  enimnee  of  a  visiter  you  continue  a 
subject  begun  liefure,  you  should  always  explain  the 
subject  to  the  new  etimer. 

Never  commend  a  lady's  musical  skill  lo  another 
lady  who  herself  plays. 

Do  mil  allow  your  love  liir  one  woman  lo  prevent 
yniir  inying  nitetiiinn  lo  others.  The  object  of  your 
love  is  the  iHily  one  who  ought  to  perceive  it 

Avoid  all  proverbs  end  cant  phrases  in  coaverM- 
tioii. 

If  you  meet  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  in  the 
street,  it  is  krr  /.art  lo  notice  yoM  frst,  unless,  indeed, 
you  are  very  intimate.  The  rensoii  is,  if  you  bow  to 
a  lady  first,  she  may  not  choose  to  acknowledge  you, 
and  there  it  no  rem^y  ;  but  if  she  bow  to  yes— yon. 

I  as  a  ffenlleman,  cannot  cut  her. 

I  Never  nod  Hi  a  lady  in  the  street,  neither  be  satisfied 
I  with  lourhint:  your  hat,  buttakril  off;  it  is  a  eourtesy 
'  her  sex  deniands. 

I  Do  not  insist  on  pulling  off  your  glove  on  a  very  hot 
i  day,  when  you  shake  hamis  w  ith  a  lady.  If  it  be  off, 

I  why,  all  very  well;  but  it  it  lielier  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  considereil  iiiigallant,  than  lo  present  a  clammy. 


beth — Jack  Rigby,  in  Merry  Wives — Page,  in  the  nngloverl  hand. 

Pune— Leolyn,  in  Wood  Demon,  Ac.  personified  with  If  you  meet  a  frieml  in  the  street,  in  a  coffee-houae. 
all  poaaible  skill,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Has  a  good  shop,  or  imlecil  any  public  place,  never  addresa  him 
face  for  A-jib,  in  Timour  the  Tartar,  and  has  dune  the  by  name,  nt  If  asi  imm  ru  loudly  as  others  rosy  hear  if 
Monkey,  in  Perouae.  Terms,  same  is  No.  2.  ^nsiiive  people  do  iiot  like  to  be  “shown  tip”  to  atran- 

No.4.  A  cherub  of  a  child,  the  divinest  Giipid  on  ers  as  Mr.  Jones,  or  .Mr.  Smith,  and  so  attract  diaa- 
the  siege.  He  is  at  present  ill  with  the  small  pox,  greenble  miiice.  Arco»l  your  friend  qtiielly—and  do 
but  is  not  expected  to  be  mneb  marked.  The  only  !  not  roar  mil.  “  Ah.  Mr.  Smith !  how  do  you  do,  Mr. 


good  player  of  Cora's  child  extant,  and  when  lifted  up  !  Smith  !*'— it  is  very  offenfive.and  shows  a  great  want 


at  arms  length  by  Holla,  warranted  to  cock  his  O.  P.  of  proiier  delicacy. 


EVERY  BODY’S  ALBUM. 


OKMUAL  rucADTioifs,  Ac.  I  ihtil  lh«  being  the  owner  of  •  hone,  or  Ihe  muter  oft 

I  lervani,  mi»i  be  roroeibing  quite  new  with  e  peieon 
If  It  should  be  e  perira’t  miniortune  to  be  umler  the  ■  who  mure  frrqiientijr  than  oihrra  iniroducM  '*  mj 
influence  of  timidity,  let  him  carefully  conreel  hie '  hone,  nr  my  irrva'ii”  iniu  hit  cunTeraAtiun;  eo,  to  him 
alarm,  fur  ite  dnplay  invanntily  arc^lentre  the  aitacka  i  it  cunnot  tail  to  become  a  o  nfirmation  that  the  [inaara 
of  aaeailanli ;  jiiet  ae  the  thrinkme  from  a  cur  encou-  |  eion  of  large  eiime  moat  either  he  unutual  or  of  reemnt 
ngea  him  to  bite,  where  a  (i  m  ami  bold  handli.  g,  in*  |  dale,  with  perwina  who  au  aillily  ran  expoee  themulyee 
atead  of  ahrinking.  genemlly  ocenwrs  aaimals.  I>i  |  to  additiuiial  riakr,  by  iIiim  inviting  and  proroking 
we  not  aee  daily  that  e«eii  iimiil  run  will  \eiiture  lu  |  the  ingenuity  ui  aliaf)iera  and  ihievca  of  every  de- 
pniaoe  <imid  persona;  and  that  a  hor>e  almoai  inaiari'ly  |  acriptiun. 

will  dit<«ver  and  take  advantage  of  on  agiinted  or  a  ;  The  apprueches  to  the  bank,  the  coflee  honaaa,  e»td 
nervous  rider  T  Aa  this  proves  that  even  animal*  probe  even  <he  thopa  and  auction  runma  rtintiguoaa,  swarm 
our  courage,  to  act  acc^ordingly,  it  cannot  aiirpriae  iik  ^  with  a  ret  ol  ihievea  and  amnrilera,  whote  obj^  ia, 
that  the  fear  of  capital  punishroent  thonld  cause  a  rob- 1  by  all  manner  of  ways,  (and  some  really  of  a  aervice. 
her  cmrefully  to  obaerve,  and  ,  in  prelcrenre  of  all  oih*  I  ahfe  and  iheretbre  iiigraiiaiing  nature,)  to  endeavoar 
ara,  to  select  those  psrsont  whose  apparent  want  of  to  draw  )ou  into  cunverraiion,  into  joining  meela,  or 
courage  aflbrda  him  a  better  chance  of  cither  successor  iniu  jeunt  purriiases,  or  billiards,  or  backgammoD  play 
etcape.  To  be  courageoiM  is  enviable,  wbilat  on  tbe  for  wine  or  iWMiey,  or  into  hetiing  upon  acme  political 
other  band,  to  be  able  lo  conceal  the  abaenca  of  cun-  evenis,  and  by  thousands  of  other  achemes;  they  will 
rage  ia  uaefbl.  speak  of  each  other  aa  perv<Ba  of  tbe  highest  respccta- 

Avoid  every  unnecessary  display  of  money,  since  no  bility,and  of  great  mercaniile  consequence;  and  these 
mlid  excuse  can  be  oflrred  for  so  Hangemus  an  act  of  amiable  communications  will  they  whisper  into  you 
caielcaaneaa,  or  ao  pitiful  a  gratification  of  little  minded  eer,  if  so  fuolishiy  you  are  to  let  them  familiariie  lo 
vanity.  This  practice  is  but  too  common  with  iwrvons  much.  |o  And  at  last  that  you  mig  it,  with  much  Ihe 
of  weak  intelleei.or  with  perfect  novices  inad  if.  in.  same  kind  oi  safety,  have  permitted  a  boa  mnalrictar 
Mead  of  being  the  result  of  thoughtlessness,  their  aim  to  coil  itaelfabuut  ^u;  wherrfiire  a  slam,  yetofli^va 
ia  lo  imprem  others  with  an  idea  oi  their  consequence,  repulse  is  the  only  mfe  nliemaiive,  if  recevsily,  in  any 
it  oounieraciB  the  very  eflect  they  endeavour  to  pro-  way,  should  bring  vou  in  con  act  with  persana  at  inch 
mole,  for,  joet  aa  every  thinking  observer  concludes  times  and  placet  Many  of  them  ara  gentieina^  ia 


START  NOT.  FAIR  LADY. 

List  ihee,  dear  Lady,  oh.  listen,  I  pray ; 

In  life’s  early  teii.ons,  l«ve  is  the  lay  ; 

A  young  knight  iliore  enme  to  hit  lady  love’s  bower, 
He  touch’d  hit  guitar,  he  sang  of  love's  power; 

She  was  another’s — ah !  there  was  the  sling; 

Start  not.  fair  lady,  another  I  sing. 

Renown  was  the  knight,  and  no  one  could  say 
From  whence  he  had  come,  or  whither  his  way  ; 
Disguise  he  assumed,  he  hovered  around. 

She  was  the  charm  that  hit  boaiHn  had  found  ; 

E'en  in  her  chamber  bis  love  notes  they  ring. 

Start  not,  fair  lady,  another  1  ting. 

Past  vows  ara  forgotten,  'tis  seen  in  her  eyes, 

’Tis  told  in  her  blush,  'tis  breath’d  in  her  sighs ; 

The  young  knight  it  urgent,  love  is  his  tale — 

Lave  over  reason  too  oft  will  prevail ; 

Her  thoughts  are  all  hit — to  a  brigand  they  cling. 
Sun  not,  fair  lady,  another  I  ting. 


BY  THK  LADY  K-  S.  WORTLXV. 

What  means  this  miaery-happinesa  t 
In  torrents  wild  ray  blood  it  flowing  ; 

My  bean  now  mountains  seem  to  press. 

Now  seems  it  but  too  freely  flowing. 

Whence  come  these  iranspons  ?  Still  tbe  same, 
From  one  dear  Object  only  springing ; 

Yet  chsnging  evermore  their  name. 

So  rapidly  their  flight  they’re  winging! 

Hope,  doubt,  faith,  joy,  frenxy,  pain. 

Seem  one  by  one  this  heort  to  awaken ; 

With  «ucA  erouiions  in  their  train, 

C^an  reason  long  remain  unshaken  ? 

Still  une  by  one,  in  absence  drear. 

These  make  my  wild  heart  glow  or  wither; 

In  absence T  Aye!  when  (kou  art  near. 

Then — then  I  feel  them  all  together! 
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their  manners  and  addreas,  and  moat  are  respectable  in  placed  in  the  centre  or  near  the  verge  yaur  shot’i 
their  appearance  ;  but  you  are  as  sure  to  sufler  in  some  disk.  Never  pull  yourtrigger  by  a  movement  of  the  am 
way  or  other  if  you  encourage  them.  nor  with  a  sortuif  snatch,  but  instead, 4o  it  cuollii.snd 

1  will  now  give  you  some  general  bmU  as  to  the  '•X  increasing  the  premure,  by  a  movameat  of 

best  modes  ofi _  .  the  finger  only,  fur  very  little  will  pt^  otf  the  locks  of 

well  made  guns,  especially  if  you  place  your  fiog  erica 
8Hoo«!tG  irtviKo,  oa  AT  auMtwc  enracTs.  „„  so  as  ev.n  to  itib  a  little  against  the  in- 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  hit  a  pay-  side  of  the  guard,  instead  of  placing  it  close  up  to  the 
tridge,  and  still  more  so  a  pheasant,  whilst  in  the  act  trigger  plule,  as  many  do. 

of  rising, gnd  equally  so  a  bare,  4ic.  at  starting,  than  With  a  leverage  thus  increased,  you  need  not  pull 
after  eithft  have  gut  to  a  certain  distance,  and  into  a  hard,  much  lets,  as  I  have  seen  some  do,  with  Ihepull 
more  settled  flight  or  course;  most  persons  err  in  this  at  the  trigger  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  shoulderfer- 
particular,  and  in  shooting  too  hastily ;  not  that  I  re-  ward,  as  if  to  give  impetus  to  the  lead;  or  they  gives 
commend  your  taking  a  long  aim,  but  my  advice  is  ;  sudden  lug,  thus  not  only  to  depreas  the  muzzle,  hvi 
the  same  as  that  which,  although  difierently  and  fa- 1  to  spoil  the  aim  generally;  shutting  both  their  eyn 
cetioiisly,  has  been  aimed  at  by  these  who  recommend  |  at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  the  scene  around,  kui 
the  taking  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  the  moment  any  game  |  also  to  their  own  preposterous  mismaiiagemeiit,  and 
rises,  namely,  to  let  your  game  get  a  fair  distance  (from  I  which  generally  is  crowned  with  what  is  called  “i 
thirly-tfive  to  forty  yards)  Irum  you,  steadily  watching  |  bub,"  1  mean  a  sudden  motion  dowuwarJs  of  the  haai 
and  following  its  progress  all  the  while,  and  with  as  if  intended  to  make  amends  for  depressing  the  msi- 
both  your  eyes  open,  instead  of  looluBg  along  the  bar-  zie  by  now  raising  it  to  a  height  iltat  will  be  ngiilatel 
rol  of  your  gun,  and  which,  having  brought  it  up  by  the  rate  of  the  disproportion  between  the  two  It- 
smartly  to  your  shoulder,  should  be  pointed,  or  rather,  vers,  which  the  hand,  at  their  fulcrum,  thus  may  havt 
if  JO  1  may  call  it,  pitched,  at  once  at  the  object,  to  caused  by  mure  or  leas  extension  forward.  Not  only 
pull  the  trigger  the  instant  after,  very  little  practice,  should  you  accustom  yourself  to  shoot  game  witk 
even  with  an  empty  gun,  will  teach  you  how',  for  both  your  eyes  open,  and  very  little  practice  will  sd- 
your  first  aim,  alihongb  rapid,  and  witheut  kiekisg  able  you,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  suspend  the  in- 
along  the  barrel,  generally  will  prove  far  better  than  lerference  with  your  aim  of  your  leA  eye,  alihoogli 
any  of  the  slow  and  fumbling  kinds  ;  for  the  latter,  open;  but  you  should  try,  difficult  at  first  it  will  be. 
because  accompasjed  mootly  by  duMbls  aud  nervous  to  maks  sow,  when  your  gm  goes  off,  of  keeping  both 
flinchings,  cause  persons  to  shQ^asaefnaqMntiy  hap-  fs«r  eyes  opes,  and  w  ithout  Wanking  at  the  blaze  or 
pens,  behind  their  bisds.  Mow  than  half  the  mnmes.  esmaussinn.  You  thus  wfliwguire  a  self-possession, 
may  tnily  be  aacsibed  to  a  sluggish  fager!  for,  ahhaagh  a  were  than  philosophical,  in  tairiMy  a  stoical  coolness 
the  quick  glance  nf  «  goad  «yai,  and  the  steady  oad  which  is  worth  all  tbs  wst  of  the  game  shooting  in. 
true  pointing  of  ihe  hands.  BMy  have  begua  wwil.  WruMsssis,  and  wluch  bal  aw  often  serve  more  toper- 
unless  it  is  tiaikhed  with  eqtsal  pnamptiiude  and  dull  pWc  than  to  eriighasa,  wlianfore  their  being  read  it- 
by  their  ally,  the  fiagasa,  hash  awBuniiion  and  lime  latairsly  is  for  foam  ean»«M>n. 
had  better  be  eeonoroised  tkm  naad  Shau  wasisfidly ;  or  auHNO. 

only  to  confirm  an  aliaoat  mmmUc.  and  to  yaw  fii-  The  real  sujierfority  in  lidiac,  consists  :  . 
tureimprove<wwiiisha«iaclnily,fofolimsinMt;far  Im.  U,  preserving  your  aem. happen  what  rosy,  and 
if  the  fingers  da  aat  pmpariy  second  them,  tha  eym  in  sueeaading  (hereia  devoid  of  flurry  or  emberraw 
and  hands  wtH  mm  ha  m  aweh  dishearwwd,  if  aa  f  I  without  say  visiUa  eifcris.  but  such  as  ap 

may  exprem  myaaH  w  «  gaad  pointer  is  mhaa,  at- 1  p^r  w  he  olamat  instiactive.  Bafowe  riding  will  aid 
though  doing  hw  hast  he  mm  Mogame  foil  to  Ihegaa  Umi  ia  this  part,  but  a  good  rWar  sviU  not  undervalue 
he  points  for.  aniiliiuy  af  well  appliad  toiaas  and  their  clip. 


Sdly.  la  atokiog  lha  aaest  af  yaur  horse  and  of 
t  yeurnA  with  dto  foost  potoiMa  bbour,  much  less 
dnsram  to  eithor,  not  fnrgrtiag  lha  judicious  position, 
and  appliralian  af  lags  oe  wall  as  hands,  by  which 
,  you  are  to  secure  a  perfect  control  of  your  horse’s  at¬ 
titude,  dec. 

It  is  ray  firm  opinion,  Ihet  a  rosy  important,  al¬ 
though  slighted  secret  in  equitation  is  the  knowledge 
of  a  (articular  point  on  a  hofse’s  back,  (for  it  varies  in 
each,  and  can  only  be  discovered  by,  what  cannot  be 
taught,  a  tort  of  “coup  d'oeil,"  a  natural  gift.)  1  mean 


I  reooBUMDd  the  dropping  of  your  head  a  | 
little  forward  when  your  gun  comes  up,  so  that 
your  fight  eye,  instead  of  being  impeded  by  the 
breach  of  your  gun,  may  preserve  a  clear  view  of 
the  bird,  and  if  just  above  the  barrel,  ao  much 
the  better.  Wherefore,  if  you  use  a  gun  with 
an  elevated  rib  between  the  barrels,  you  should  hold 
your  head  a  trifle  higher.  You  will  soon  discover  Ihe 
way  of  ihiDwing  your  gnn  a  little  under  the  bird  ;  if 
ao,  y««  readily  can  raise  your  muzzle  that  little  to  ptill 
instantly,  or  you  may  pull  your  trigger  even  whilst 
your  muzzle  is  a  little  under  or  before  the  bird,  since 
yeuT  shot,  at  Uiat  distance,  will  spread  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bird.  Nor  need  jrou  fear 
(provided  your  gun  is  well  bored,  and  you  do  not  foil 
into  the  common  and  flagrant  error  of  wingjoo  mach 
of  either  powder  or  ehoi.)  that  your  shot  will  scalier 
so  as  to  enable  your  game  to  fly  away  with  the  littb 
quantity  that  may  (all  to  ita  lot ;  ifa  gun  gamtahee  well 
U  will  tie  of  little  cooeequenee  whether  your  hiid  is 


the  precise  (mint  which  divides  his  forehand  and  kis 
hind  quartets  into  two  (arts  of  equal  weight,  for  it  ii 
over  this  point  that  Ihe  rider  should  sit,  and  who 
should  divide  also  equally  his  own  weight,  by  a  jndi- 
cioua  altitude,  and  a  change  of  figure ;  (that  is,  a  cor¬ 
responding  change,  accommodating  itself  to  Ihe  hoiae’i 
change  of  attitude.)  By  adopting  this  rule,  the  man 
and  hoiM  will  always  act  together,  with  reduced  it- 
hour  aud  without  check;  just  as  penoH  whan  walk¬ 
ing  arm  in  arm,  and  keemng  the  step  prapeiiy,  walk 
with  leas  labour.  It  will  easily  strike  you  that  this 
point  is  a  sort  of  central  fulcrum,  and  that  the  rider’s 
sitting  exactly  upon  it,  enables  the  two  halves  of  the 
horse,  like  a  wall  poised  lever,  to  rise  sod  foil  aosily. 
because  thsre  is  do  diflerenee  of  labour  batsveeu  Ibe 
two  halves  of  the  parts;  just  aa  a  nimly  equipoised 
plank  **  seesaws"  freely,  even  when  heavily  leaded  at 
each  end,  but  dietnrb  that  nice  adjustsMiit  in  Ihe  leett 
by  shifting  the  centre,  end  it  will  require  help  to  leiee 
OM  end,  whilst  the  other  will  1^  qp  with  m  w(fin- 


•iavuhlf  to  lerf •  Mi  mailer,  ae  lo  pleaae  him,  in  mtf 
waj ,  which  he  is  Mught  »  know  at  agreeaMa  to  Wm- 
Oolf  familMriie  with  and  pH  him.  aa  much  aa  jron  do 
the  dog,  and  bii  heat  endeavoon  at  laoit  lo  riTal  ca¬ 
nine  afleclMB,  inteDigonoe,  and  fidelity,  will  aoon  be 
placed  bejmid  all  doubt;  but  thia  cannot  be  eSacted 
speedily  unlem  jrou  commence  wkh  yonr  papO  whilst 
yet  at  foal;  therefore  do  not  doubt  auccem,  if  a  hoase, 
who  all  hia  life  baa  been  treated  in  the  common  aray, 
ehould  appear  aa  doobtfol  of  your  intentHm  aa  aau'- 
priaed  at  your  fondlinga. 

When  aomething  of  an  artist,  yon  may  dioeotrer 
character  in  every  thing;  nay.  that  which  by  artists  is 
meant  by  character,  ia  to  be  found  in  inanimate  forma; 
for  eiample,  a  hat  or  a  stick  cren  has  a  poculiari^  oT 
character,  which,  although  differing  from  that  of  api- 
m  ala,  and  trees,  should  be  “felt."  that  is,  observed  by 
a  painter.  So  should  a  good  borieman  have  a  quick 
and  diaceming  eye  for  every  thing  that  belongs  lo  the 
horse,  for  not  only  will  this  teach  him  the  difference 
between  good  ai^  bad  make,  but  it  will  lead  him 
quickly  lo  the  discovery  of  defects  that  to  others  will 
be  hidden.  A  resilem  attitude,  an  uneasiness  or  fo- 
voring,  all  these  prove  the  result  of  something  worth 
examining  iato,  and  att  watched;  but  the  observation 
of  a  hocas’s  countesMare,  above  ai!,  ought  particularly 
to  be  attsaded  to,  and  is  not  sufficiently  practised,  al¬ 
though  it  may  save  much  money,  in  enabling  buyers 
lo  avoid  bad  bstgaisa.  In  any  case,  your  attention  to 
this  con  and  will  sate  yos  frwm  bites  or  kicks,  the  in- 
Isalion  of  inflicting  either  betag  always  visible  in  a 
rhsngr  of  features,  and  of  even  a  strange  horse.  I 
msinisin  that  s  burse’s  coantcatnee  has  more  expres- 
ji'ia  Ihaa  oven  that  of  a  dog,  (sad  that  is  saying  much) 
1  mean  when  ytM  and  tbs  hosm  have  b^me  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  each  other;  then  you  will  sea 
yoMT  hosw't  foce  satils,  sad  lha  eye  particularly  t  or 
Ihc  Utter  wdl  express  esatien.  doubt,  or  fear;  it  will 
lask  with  seaalsny  at  asSssager  asd  at  you  too,  if  you 
are  diffiii  i  ady  silirrd.  imaMdiateJy  try  to  avoid  tha 
fonsm;  sad,  sa  five  laatwiry,  to  smell  you,  becaosa 
aoxioas  to  he  aaiishad  that  it  m  you;  thereupon,  (if  a 
ssall  heed  hatee)  ts  ssfiasMe  «p  the  skin  of  the  upper 
lip,  which,  so  far  from  indicating  a  bite,  is  a  coofinna- 
tion  of  a  horse’s  delight. 

I  have  seen  strange  horaee  do  this;  end,  sUai^m 
still,  I  have  heard  well  dressed  graoms  call  sah 
would  you  bile  P  and  I  regretted  to  see  thaia  sat- 
nace,  when  they  ought  lo  have  encouraged.  Maay 
other  sypiptoras  of  joy,  attacbmeiiil,  Ac.  easailiiir 
overlooked,  or,  by  mistake,  checked  as  vices. 

Avoid  the  sscuring  of  tisclabil%  hy.asaass  MiaiU 
since,  as  much,  nsy  mors  ihaa  can  hd  wriMfi 
for  from  a  pleasure  horse,  can  hs  eaouiad  by  hMdHiA 
tempered  ^  firmneas;  for,  if  ytm  ever  foigH  yotuself 


aeM  jerk,  and  the  movemtnt  wilt  aM  only  appear,  i 
hnt  will  saoHy  be,  uncontb.  and  paintul  to  oU  oencem- 
ad  parties. 

Ten  mast  aaw  admit  that  my  rels  must  Issaen  fo- 
tif«M,  boA  lo  bame  aad  rider,  and  therefore  he  osore 
dsbgiNral,  besaast  jmm  horse  srill,  by  a  cheerfulnsm 
mid  satssfarlinn  a^nawlcdge  the  kindnem  of  your 
cast.  Only  diimaant  and  shift  the  saddle  a  litite  from 
that  poial,  and  yosv  steed  will  frM  and  ssove  with 
mare  anwillingneas.  The  erase  of  rieganee  is  well 
regalaled  proportion  end  aaee;  neither  can  be  eoad  to 
asist  where  l^re  is  a  painful  inequality  of  exertion, 
like  the  (although  fobuious)  Centaur,  a  rider  should.  i 
m  appearance  at  least,  be  a  part  of  his  horse;  in  the  ef  i 
forts  of  both  these  oompenent  parts  there  should  seem 
aa  if  there  woa  but  one  and  the  same  impulse,— a  ge- 
nsiest  and  reciprocal  attention  to  please, — to  serve 
nod  to  spare;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  most 
bones  will  display  at  much  delight  in  being  rode,  1 
M  the  rider  will  be  delighted  in  riding  sneb  e  horse ; 
hut  to  scoemplish  this  to  perfeclion,  an  intimacy,  nay, 
as  aflaotioB.  must  be  created  between  j’ourtelf  and 
the  generous  animal;  but  which,  although  easy  enough 
when  fashionable  prejudices  are  made  secondar}’  con¬ 
siderations,  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  intercourse 
which,  by  far  loo  generally,  prevails  between  foshion- 
able  characters  and  their  botsee;  ibase  poor,  willing, 
and  faithful  animals,  rarely  ogpeneocing  any  other 
notice,  save  that  of  being  oggad  on  by  wbip  attd  spar, 
to  exertions  but  too  forqnsnrty  wwliiily  disissssing  to 
a  willing  frame,  thereupon  to  be  oonaigoed  to  ibe 
care  of  grooms,  and  whsi  altbougfa  seslously  aad  even 
feelingly  discharging  their  duty,  have  nut  asind  suf¬ 
ficient  properly  to  eukivate  Uie  aniawil  bias  wbicb 
really  is  to  be  found  in  the  lumper  of  SHit  horses. 
What  has  secured  to  the  dog  die  reptUsUoa  of  being 
more  affectionate,  ntose  lalsllifenl,  sad  urass  foilhrni, 
than  the  horse !  Bscause.  even  the  esqnisite  will 
deign  to  hold  a  famflinr  sad  oaeouragsng  iulercnorss, 
nay,  conversation  with  him;  astao  with  the  poor  basso, 
except  when  being  cdeaaod  or  fed.  it  wands  utmotioad 
for  many  hours  in  dud  uiliisids  si  least  so  lor  as  smuj  { 
is  concerned.  With  bim  ehasrinz  'mflaaaee  aad 
the  enjoyments  of  the  sun  are  embiiirrnl  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  severe,  because  generally  inconsiderate,  la¬ 
bour;  even  tfaea,  and  although  enduring  willingly, 
hardly  ever  to  experience  the  pattings  of  a  condescend¬ 
ing  hand  as  a  cheap  enconragement  f  whilst  the  dog, 
su  the  cestrary,  not  only  revels  in  such  distinctions, 
but  msy  invite  them  by  fomiliarly  resting  his  head  on 
bis  Bsasier's  knee,  and,  instead  of  being  repulsed,  he 
isfod  with  even  datniie*.  and  by  his  master’s  own  en- 
nsnragiag  hand;  sieverthelem,  and  aware  as  the  horse 
asst  ba  ibst  it  ia  led  forth  to  endure  straining  labour, 
«s  SOS  bim  ebserfsMy leave  the  stable,  ever  ss  witling 
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l  M  cmlled,  “quurel  with  your  borae,”  imiiiinent  danger  ao  iiwored,  wlnlii,  by  a  kind  and 
kneaa  of  endeavouring  to  make  him  more  extended  familiarity  with  your  burae,  you  may 
I  angrily  on  your  part,  what,  by  judi-  make  tore  ibat  if  you  have  the  miaibrtuna  either  la 
id  legging,  you  can  and  ought  to  en-  fall  with,  or  from  your  home,  in  hunting  on  the  road, 
although  calmly,  yet  pemeveringly,)  I  inaiead  of  running  away  to  a  diatance,  or  laahing  at 
ahould  &11  into  that  unhoraemanlike  you  aa  you  lay,  aa  you  may  often  eee  them  do  at  a  proa- 
I  have  to  give  up  the  point,  you  may  rate  maaier  that  had  treated  them  anliaelingly,  be  will 
r  aAer,  your  horae  will  try  to  have  hia  return  to  aland  over  you,  trembling,  not  with  (ear,  but 
upon  all  aorta  of  occasiona.  I  have  with  general  anxiety,  proved  by  his  smelling  you  all 
d  great  miaibrtnnes  to  originate  in  ao  over  aa  if  to  ascertain  if  yon  are  hurt,  even  to  look  at 
luon,  a  begii^aing;  for  it  is  difficult  to  youwith  sorrow, and  something  expressive  of  selfhlamc. 
with  a  respect  for,  or  raiher  a  belief  That  this  is  not  exaggerated,  is  borne  out  by  reforenoa 
ity  after  such  an  event.  to  even  the  turbulent  scenes  of  a  field  of  battle:  my 

you  ia,  to  establish  a  frequent  and  al-  ■  countrymen  the  Prussians,  and  the  Huaaaia  especially, 
xmrae  with  your  horsey  but,  above  all,  are  sworn  friends,  aa  it  were,  with  their  horaas,  and  it 
whenever  you  can  consistently,  for  I  is  far  from  uticominon,  when  a  trooper  lays  wounded 
know  men  better  by  the  smell  and  '  on  the  ground,  to  see  hia  horse  fighting  over  him,  and 
ght,  but  they  also,  and  readily,  leeoi  i  so  furiously,  that  even  thuae  who  come  to  succour  the 
lort  commands;  wherefore  you  should  i  disabled  trooper,  must  a|ipioach  him  with  the  utmost 
ipeating  particular  sentences,  that  is,  j  caution,  unless  they  are  in  the  same  uniform  with  him; 
iva3rs  the  same,  both  as  to  words  and  |  yet  the  horse  is  proclaimed  many  grades  below  other 
You  may  find  such  conversations  of,  domestic  animsis  fur  sense,  attachment  and  juslics. 
e  to  your  safety,  than  at  present  you  There  is  a  good  print,  wherein  a  trumpeter's  hons 
5  aware.  I  will,  before  closing  this  ]  watches  over  his  dead  master;  if  I  recollect  right,  it  is 
u  convincing  cases  of  extricatioii  irora  i  French,  after  Vemet — resembling  this  officer's  horse. 


(Speaking  to  a  horse,  and  on  the  road,  especially 
nay  certainly  be  considered  as  very  unfashionable, 
but  when  limb,  nay  life,  can  be  preserved  by  a  devia- 1 
tion  from  mere  fiahion,  and  an  unmeaning  fashion,  I 
no,  will  any  person,  gifted  with  plain  common  sense, 
prefer  to  sacrifice  either  of  the  former  at  the  ahrine  of 
ffie  Utter  T 

My  mode  of  breaking  even  an  habitual  kicker  is  as 
loUowa:  I  watch  his  head  and  ears,  and  the  moment 
■  Ihat  he  trsae  lo  lower  hia  head  (and  which  a  horse 


must  do  when  ho  wants  to  kick)  I  give  a  jerk  to  his 
bit,  by  means  of  the  reins,  which  baulks  his  kickieg, 
because  it  compels  him  to  throw  hia  bead  op  higher 
than  usual,  and  just  at  the  moment,  too,  when  he  seeks 
to  lower  it  considerably,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
kirk;  1  apply  a  cut  of  the  whip  to  his  quarters,  alniusi 
immediately  with  the  jerk;  thus,  thrown  on  his  hsun- 
.  chea,  he  may  begin  to  caper,  but  by  my  urging  hiia 
forward,  by  alternate,  yet  each  other  quickly  sue- 
I  ceeding  jerks  and  cuts,  and  by  hia  being  thus  earn- 
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p«ll«d  10  hold  hio  hood  op,  and  lo  take  to  the  tollar,  I 
ho  ia  ao  much  paipleied,  t^i  beiwofn  attention  to  bit, 
whip,  and  ap^,  he  cannot  aettle  himaelf  to  befin 
kickinf  again;  and  to  poixle  him  atill  more,  I  talk  to 
him  angriijr,  and  in  worda  and  tone  &miliar  to  hia  ear ; 
additionally,  and  by  way  of  puniahment,  I  drive  him 
a  quick  and  long  run,  n  ae  to  fatigue  him.  After  two 
or  thrdk  auch  applicationa,  I  generally  find  when  I 
drive  the  aame  hone  again,  that  he  refraina  from 
tricka  with  me;  but  if  oihen.  although  good  driven, 
handle  the  reina  of  auch  a  hurae,  and  (your  own  ob- 
aervation  haa  been  arreaied  by  the  Ian)  although  I 
haveaubdued  him,  with  a  new  driver  he  atill  will  try 
hia  old  tricka  again,  and  almuat  immediately. 

If  a  aaddle  horae  runs  away  with  you,  ait  atill,  do 
not,  in  the  least,  evince  flurry  or  even  uneaaineas,  but 
quietly,  yet  without  making  mistakes,  change,  if  ri¬ 
ding  with  the  anafle,  to  the  curb  rein,  to  take  one  in 
each  hand, — instead  of  one  dead  pull,  to  make  sundry 


strong  puUa  in  aucceaaioa  with  them;  and  if  that  will 
not  do,  aaw  the  hone's  mouth,  and  apeak  to  him  aeold- 
ingly ;  if  on  the  rood,  with  plenty  of  room,  lot  him 
oven  have  a  sharp  run,  -avoiding  carriages,  Ac.  and 
sitting  on  him  in  the  true  hunting  fashion;  all  yon  have 
then  to  do  is  to  keep  on,  and,  by  the  beat  seat  yon  can 
command,  but  always  without  laying  hold  of  pummel 
or  mane,  for  that  is  the  sure  prelude  of  being  thrown ; 
and  when  your  horse  begins  to  slacken  his  pace,  make 
him  go  on  at  speed,  to  show  him  that  you  deem  it  to 
be  your  turn  to  have  a  whim;  after  a  good  sample  of 
your  firmness,  he  will  be  very  cautions  how  he  tsfcss 
such  liberties  again. 

I  have  known  persons  who  crippled  themselves  for 
life,  besides  spoiling  their  horses,  by  throwing  them¬ 
selves  off 

Riding,  as  being  perhaps  the  most  invigorating,  as 
also  the  most  delightful  of  all  exerciaea,  claims  atten¬ 
tion  as  to  its  proper  cultivation. 


OENOUL  aouca  and  cautionb  to  be  obseeted  on 

THE  HIGHWATS  AND  EOADH. 

If  you  walk  along  the  highway,  or  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  do  not  allow  others,  who  are  either  behind 
or  before,  to  come  in  close  contact  with  you— easily 
avoided  as  it  is  by  your  either  laming  them  quickly, 
and  at  what  distance  you  like,  or.  by  your  causing 
them  to  do  so,  by  your  loitering,  or  turning  to  one  side 
or  other.  If  a  person  following  gains  ground  upon 
yon,  in  any  kmMy  part,  do  not  in  any  way  give  him 
an  idea  of  your  being  alarmed — you  may  walk  on 
more  briskly,  but  refrain  from  running,  and  also  from 


refrain  from  scrutinizing  the  features  of  robbers;  nay, 
they  should  not  appear  to  know  (if  even  they  should 
recognize  him)  any  felonious  assailant,  mw^  leas  he 
ao  foolish  as  to  call  him  by  name. 

There  is  more  gratification  in  averting  the  attempts 
of  a  robber,  than  there  can  be  in  taking  his  life,  or  in 
making  him  a  cripple.  It  may  ceruinly  be  necessary 
to  self-preservation,  but  we  should  spare  rather  than 
aacriSce,  and  bear  in  mind,  spare  as  long  as  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  consistent  with  the  duty  you  owe  to  your¬ 
self  and  your  family;  even  when  in  imminent  danger, 
endeavour  to  secure  your  life  by  disabling  a  robber. 


turning  frequently,  as  if  looking  fur  him;  instead  of  the  |  (that  is  if  efliKtoally  you  can  do  so.)  rather  than  to  take 
latter,  listen  to  hn  steps,  thus  to  ascertain  whether  he  |  his  life.  Although  the  laws  may  sanctioii  your  killing 
increases  his  speed,  and  if  so,  whether  that  increased  I  a  robber,  your  conscience  should  be  equally  consnlied 
speed  is  in  proportion  to  your  own,  always  making  |  and  obey^;  yet  not  to  throw  away  your  life  as  an  of- 


a  proper  allowance  for  the  diflerence,  if  any,  between 
bis  length  of  steps  and  youra. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  lo(A  firmly,  searchingly,  and  even 
sternly,  at  the  face  of  all  suspicious  characters,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  their  ap¬ 
proaching  or  passing  yon  is  under  the  contemplation 
of  robbery.  After  this  lest,  the  pickpocket  will  quit 
you  speedily;  but  if  a  fellow  on  the  highway  hangs 
down  his  head,  as  if  to  baulk  your  scrutiny,  still  lo 
continue  about  you,  prepare  yourself  instantly  to  make 
even  the  most  desperate  resistance  possible,  for  he  not 
only  determined  on  attacking  you,  but  will  conclude 
his  robbery  with  ill-treatment,  to  continue  it  perhaps 
as  long  as  symptoms  of  life  appear,  from  fear  lest  you 
should  swear  to  hia  person:  wherefore  lo  any  timid  or 
feeble  person  my  advice  is  reversed,  for  such  should 


fering  to  loo  much  generosity.  A  moderate  display  on 
the  road  and  at  dusk  of  fire-arms,  such  as  may  alww 
that  you  are  perfectly  ready,  may  prevent  an  attack  ; 
but,  unless  you  are  both  determine  and  able  to  use 
them,  and  properly  too,  even  the  carrying  of  arms  had 
belter  be  left  alone. 

I  cannot  here  refrain  from  eipraasing  my  diagosl  at 
the  conduct  of  persons  whom,  not  nnfreqnently,  wa 
hear  accounts  of,  as  having  exposed  themselves  por- 
posely  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  shoot  soma 
wretched  desperado,  who  mav  thus  be  templed  la 
place  his  life  in  their  power.  If  it  is  done  to  give 
proofe  of  courage,  it  will  ever  be  viewed  as  a  feiloia, 
since  they  might  find  a  more  convincing,  and  also  a 
more  becoming  mode;  if  it  is  to  free  the  commuaity 
from  danger,  it  is  a  decided  interfereaea,  marked  1^ 


bad  taate  beside«,  fvilh  At  of  the  Fnlaee  offi¬ 

cer!,  to  whom  atone  eradit  i«  dee,  for  expooisf  them- 
aelves  for  luck  ande;  at  any  Mle  it  will  be  very  Quix¬ 
otic,  to  say  the  loaot  of  it,  if  even  tbii  dwnld  be  the 
motive.  ^Ifdetsnre  is  not  only  jwtifiable,  since  self- 
preservation  is  the  best  law  of  nature,  but  it  also  is 
manly,  creditable,  and  noble,  in  proportion  to  the  cir- 
eumstances  ccsmeeted  with  it. 

Resistance  to  robbery  not  only  is  aiare manly  than  a 
tame  sul’inissien  In  the  di<  tales  of  a  vidBiur  of  his 
country's  laws,  and  who  therefore  ooghx  to  be  treated 
ai  one  who  ie  at  war  with  all  the  civilised  part  of  the 
community;  bnt  it  aleo  is  more  pmdent,  for  you  cannot 
foresee  wbst  roaaet|neiiees  your  submissiai  may  heap 
upon  you,  bnaidaa  Isas  by  robbery,  if  the  robbeia  are 
blood  thirsty,  and  therefore  cowsirdiy.  anbmission  moat 
likely  will  seal  yonr  dooas;  whereas  a  delenoiiied  re¬ 
sistance  may  be  the  only  way  to  avert  it ;  if.  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  brave,  and  which  their  illegal 
pursuit  seed  not  prevent,  and  if  you  should  even  be  sub 
dned  by  them,  your  display  of  courage  will  command 
aaaee  or  leas  respect  even  from  tbievea,  provided  fbey 
«re  not  rank  cowarda;  whilat  cowardice,  aJlhongh  tbey 
gain  by  it,  experieiiciea  the  contempt  oi  all  piiwderen. 
and  provokes  ill-usage,  and  degr^ing  raortificaiions  ' 
beaidea,  and  fiom  every  onr;  therefore,  and  at  any  rale, 
it  must  be  preferable  to  employ  brave  and  skilfully  re-  . 
aisting  efforts  to  avert  taal-treatment,  than  to  experience  | 
aach  after  all,  (hough  you  have  not  resisted.  Of  course  \ 
pafsews  aot  gifted  wiiti  sufficient  nerve,  or  ihoae  who 
are  caascious  of  physical  inability  from  rorpareal  de-  i 
feola,  or  from  mckneai.  such  persnos,  if  a<tarkcd.  had  , 
hiSlpr  Bctrain  from  resisting,  fornmthara  pusillanimous 
•tleapt.  nor  one  crippled  by  constitutional  disability,  i 
can  aerve  them,  or  the  enramnnity.  in  any  way;  never-  i 
theless,  it  is  n^t  in  every  case  tuai  weaknesa.  iiiierirriiv 
in  size,  or  the  auperinriiy  of  numbers,  ought  to  be  al-  j 
lowod  todishearten;  sie.ee  inaiurtres  out  or  namher  can  | 
be  given,  where  (ktermiaed  boldness,  aeiivity,  and  ' 
psaacnce  of  mind,  have  suoceedad  even  agsiost  awful  | 
adds,  and  solely  because  such  were  employed  jsidi-  , 
ciously,  although  by  mere  lads,  nr  even  females  Re- . 
member,— strength,  without  courage,  is  a  treasure  bu¬ 
ried,— strength,  without  judgment,  is  a  giant  shackled. 
— but  courage,  presence  of  miad.  and  the  skilful  appli¬ 
cation  ef  strength,  are  hnpregnehle  bulwarks,  that  may 
deiy  and  ieegh  to  acorn  the  labonrings  ef  snperior.yet 
abuney  foiee.  and  ef  brutal  vinlenne,  defies^  of  re¬ 
ined  coum^ 

inize  a  pistol  the  moment  when  it  ia  presented  at 
gnu,  with  one  hand,  (but  unless  this  can  be  done 
anally  it  m  better  led  alone.)  to  force  the  muzzle  either 
•t  fkis  ots’o,  your  aasailant's  band,  or,  if  that  is  im- 
pmefinahle,  in  any  dimetion  insudng  your  esvn  aafe- 
tarns  ti«a.  with  your  oiliar  kaodi,  ar  laRwr 


I  well-clenched  fist,  to  hH  him  a  sharp  blow  on  the 
I  throat,  but  upwards,  so  as  to  be  stopped  by  his  chin, 
and  with  the  nails  of  your  fingers  towards  yourself, 
(the  back  of  the  hand  downward!,)  thus  to  irmke  his 
heels  fly  up,  taking  care  to  avert  the  pistol  from  you, 
in  his  foil,  and  which  latter,  by  a  blow  with  your  leg 
applied  to  the  beok  of  bis,  and  as  near  his  heels  as 
possible,  you  will  make  doubly  sure;  but  unless  you 
can  apply  this  blow  with  your  leg  neatly,  and  in  a 
way  that  insures  your  remaining  firm  on  your  legs, 
this  part  had  better  be  omitted,  since  you  may  throw 
yourself  down,  instead  of  your  antagonist,  or  you  may 
foil  with  him;  secure  his  pistol  and  him  when  downj 
by  kneeling  on  bis  ikroat,  your  foce  towards  his  pistol 
hand.  All  this  refers  to  a  case  when,  without  any 
weapon,  you  have  to  nsly  en  your  fists;  if  you  have  a 
stick,  seize  the  pistol  as  before ,  and  throw  the  handle 
pert  of  your  slick  to  project  a  little  out  of  your  hand, 
to  bit  him  with  a  hack-banded  blow  in  tke  foce. 

Should  you  be  obliged  to  run  away,  ow  ing  to  the 
arrival  of  some  of  bis  confederates,  do  so  at  great 
■peed,  to  aiipearaiice,  but  let  one,  (the  best  runner  of 
course)  gain  a  little  upon  you;  then  seem  to  make  a 
desperate  efibrt  to  get  away,  which  will  cause  him  to 
use  what  ia  called  “the  lop  of  bis  speed;”  now  let  hkn 
come  nearer  to  you  at  thm  speed,  suddenly  but  cle¬ 
verly  to  drop  before  him  on  your  hoods  and  knees, 
but  taking  great  cere  to  meet  his  fall,  (which  will  be 
a  tremendous  one)  that  ia,  by  leaoiiig  back  as  mueb 
as  you  can,  and  aJao  saving  your  own  face  in  the  bast 
way  possible,  for,  as  he  will  be  thrown  forward  be¬ 
yond  you,  bis  will  be  rut  all  to  pieces;  before  be  con 
recover  bimselC  you  must  start  up  to  iiupruve  the  ad¬ 
vantage  you  have  gained,  and  in  every  way  you 
can. 

Should  any  fellows  have  taken  advantage  of  3«oar 
carelewneas  ao  as  to  have  succeeded  in  cloeely  sur¬ 
rounding  or  hustling  you,  either  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
fine  yonr  arms  or  to  deduct  from  the  ftirce  of  your 
stick,  by  your  being  prevented  from  striking  with  your 
point,  or  that  part  near  to  it,  which  is  the  fona  of  yanr 
■lick;  immediately  seise  your  stick  in  the  zaiddle,  as  it 
will  enable  you  to  hit  or  to  parry  with  eilhar  and 
not  only  in  such  a  situation,  but  indeed  whenever  you 
are  grappled  by  another,  oral  cloaequartam  generally- 
If  hemmed  in  thus  by  niimhets,  thrust  or  poke  with 
either  end  et  any  of  your  asrailsziia  who  lay  thom- 
aelvea  open;  always  d(^g  it  as  forcibly  and  aa  rapidly 
■a  powiUe,  aird  ^iefly  dirociing  aurih  pskaa  at  tkasr 
horn  mti  ammaalii,  ksuing  (wpraienaUy,aangf<irt»ii% 


Iv/c 


o&n,  mail  biowi,  wkicfa,  however,  from  their  con* 
traction  of  the  proper  length,  will  wot  serve  ywu  so 
well  as  iiMwible  Ihrualw  Ktck  the  shins  of  suoh  fel- 
lows  at  the  same  time  smartly,  especially  of  such  as 
come  behind  you,  and  you  may,  by  active  and  deter 


mined  itidustry,  soon  msdce  youiaeU  an  awning  ;  for 
fellows  aMarkmg  you  thus,  otherwise  wrfll  push  and 
throw  yon  lo  each  other,  ia  order  an  strip  yon  of  every 
thing  you  have,  and  to  cover  you  with  bruises  b^ 
sides. 


Hare  is  a  pair  of  promising  lads,  who  have  not  forgotten  what  they  had  been  taught  by  the  aid  of  matiaet 
8ae !  thay  are  aneking  o-bojeyfhl  from  a  caah,  with  a  straw.  Owa  ef  iheat  haa  already  taken  aaough  to  ela- 
▼ate  kii  idaaa  aaaazingiy,  and  the  ather  win  toon  ill  his  sack.  Ikppinaas  caanot  alvraya  ba  aatractad  from 
the  thiags  of  the  arorld.  Poor  tellowB.  dhey  aio  not  ao  aouch  to  fala^,  alier  all.  They  are  bodi  eppreatieea 
toafaB  maabar  of  the  Tea^efoiwa  Chih,  and  while  their  laaater  «  ohaaM.  am  a^kiiBg  aMHtg  hia  hiddaa 
traaeuree,  aad  have  taken  a  UtUe  toe  asach — that’a  elk 
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She  cut  ma  heart  in 
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II. 


Den  dere  vaah  Mlaa  Rackclf  taper  Mlaa  Rachel^ 

So  tall  front  de  head  to  do  fect« 

She  Taah  awect  aa  a  China  orangey 
And  the  lived  In  lienaon  Street  | 

Her  fader  told  watehca  and  rlnga.  and  had  a  nalghtjr  pratjr  thop  of  lt« 

And  de  drat  tlnae  I  aaw  her  face  behind  de  eonntcry  I  fell  in  love  a  top  of  lt« 
OhI  vat  a  chamtlnft  glrll 

So  I  made  her  all  de  love  vat  I  conld^  hnt  her  heart  vaah  made  of  lee* 

For  like  a  attek  of  Dutch  aealtng«vaZf  It  melted  In  a  trlccy 
And  dere  vaah  noting  to  do  hat  to  pay  da  rtng^  but  eoaldn*t  agree  about 
de  ^rlce. 

Oht  vat  a  9fiaa  Raehclf  gawkey  Miaa  Rachel,  ' 

Vat  a  Mlaa  Rachel  vaah  ahcl 


in. 

Den  dere  vaah  Hlaa  Moaca,  great  fat  Miaa  Moaea, 

OhI  vat  a  Miaa  Moaea  vaah  ahe I 
«  I  believe  dat  dere’a  very  few  ladlca, 

Mlt  auch  llpa  and  aueh  noaea  you’ll  ace. 

Her  brodcr  he  vaah  mighty  rich  and  got  a  great  deal  of  moneya  In  de 
atocka. 

He  vaahntt  ao  vulgar  to  get  it  by  trade,  but  taught  de  noba  to  apar  and  to 
boa. 

OhI  vat  a  charming  girl  I 

So  Miaa  Moaea  took  Icaaona  of  her  broder,  to  uae  do  little  data  of  her  own. 
So  I  vaah  obliged  to  leave  my  vlalta  at  dat  end  of  de  town. 

For  tho*  naarried  people  may  apar  a  little,  I  ahould  not  like  a  wife  to  knoek 
me  down. 

Ok  I  vat  a  Miaa  Moaea,  tumping  Mlta  Moaea, 

'  Tat  a  Miaa  Moaea  vaah  ahel 
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BY  TUS  AUTUOt  OF  “BKO 

D>y-bff«k,  upon  tiie  wnloro  woodt, 

In  all  iti  doudlcM  Iwauty  ihon*. 

And  there,  ainid  iti  solitudes. 

The  Indian  hunter  stood  alone. 

From  where  his  burning  wigwam  gave 
The  spreading  woods  a  lurid  hue, 

U0  IQ  llie  JofW»ii^ 

Aad  leapt  iiMo  his  light  canae. 

The  god  that  spdke  in  thunder's  soand, 

Frcym  the  bqght  forest  of  the  skiaa 
Had,  to  his  peaceful  hunting.ground. 

Taken  the  sunlight  of  his  eyes. 


HER  COME  HOME." 

One  parting  look  upon  har  graoe. 

Oup  louely  tear,  its  sod  to  dew. 

And  now  his  home's  the  dancing  wave. 
His  wigwam  is  the  light  canoe. 

In  aAer  years,  upon  the  lake. 

Was  seen,  at  day’s  decline  to  glide 
A  Uule  boat,  ihateisaea  to  aasiw 
A  pathway  through  the  stlvar  tide. 

A  rugged  rack  ita  ehadowa  gave. 

To  scseen  it  from  the  gaiar'a  aiew. 
There,  rode  upon  the  dancing  wave. 
The  /adtoa,  in  his  light  canoe. 


“Oh!  Dorothy  Primrose,  blessed  beauty!'*  eTelaimed  the  lore-rmitten  HimpkitM,  “  oh  !  soAneas  of  senaibilily.  f 
sweetest  of  spinsters'' — sla{*ping  hie  paisas  on  his  shirt  hasom — "  bow  I  adore  thee !  I  feel  here  the  palpita¬ 
tion  wluch  dion  alone  caast  suodie !  Then  naaw,  uli !  name  the  hapfiy  day,  that  makes  aa  twain,  one  fleah. 
one  lump  of  love !” 

Mias  Primrose  was  a  spiaeter  of  long  atanding,  and  of  a  particular  age,  wkich  it  wauld  not  ha  polite  in  os  ] 
to  mention.  There  were  atill  some  roses  on  her  thin  and  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  as  no  one  knew  better,  froa 
long  experience,  the  art  of  mingling  colours,  their  blushing  hues  contrasted  finely  with  the  lily  whitenees  sf 
the  chalk  which  hid  the  wrinkled  parchment.  Her  teeth  had  once  been  pearls,  though  now  their  scraggliof 
stumps  were  any  thing  but  captivating.  Still  rtie  iashioniihle  Dorothy  had  rharma,  aolid,  weighty,  irresistibis. 

Mr.  Simpkins  thought  to.  He  had  just  leA  the  gaming-table,  where  he  had  leA  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
being  a  very  green  horn.  His  last  Isay  Irad  gone  to  pay  a  poor  devil  of  a  poet  for  a  poetical  deelaration  of 
love,  Aames,  and  darts.  This  precious  piece  of  bombastical  nonsense  has  just  filled  Dorortty’s  heart  with  e^ 
Stacy,  and  she  smiles  in  all  the  grace  and  leselmew  of  a  hyena.  She  is  prepaeed  to  fril  into  the  soA  snaro— 
and  we  will  leave  the  enraptured  pair  to  all  the  psoiaised  jsqr*  that  await  this  auptitl  ties. 


Biography  h  a  aabject  of  aucb  thrillwg  iaianit. 
that  Ika  Mnory  of  mam  mm,  ia  oMty  ago  and  na- 
iitf&«aha  W«  rooiUaod  thanarUM  Maiapai.  oither 
lha  cwiat  af  virtu#  or  vice,  glory  or  iadarajr,  baa 
'^en  bMKiad  dowu  on  ih#  pages  of  bitfory.  Amng 
1  lb#  unlettered  natiuna  of  ibe  earth,  tee  fiitd  the  ei- 
..iJoys  af  their  beroea  aad  aagea  reeoeded  ia  hieoogly- 
ID  wild  aiatphciiy,  or  find  their  aaraes  enseMrd 
jon  the  lawe  arild  aad  rowan  tic  lablna  of  Myaieriaus 


dating  the  iaianey  of  bis  aan,  and  left  haaa  auftar  the 
guaedtaaahip  of  his  paternal  esMle.  aaho  treated  hint 
with  aM  the  lenderneas  of  a  ftther,  and  aantinaad  hint 
at  arheel  uaiil  he  graduated  at  Hareard  GaUege  in 
1 1754.  ilia  unde  was  a  aaoNhantef  icanMaae  araalth^ 
aad.  on  the  cewpietien  of  hie  oludiaa,  placed  hiai  in 
hw  rouating  house,  that  he  laight  add  to  hie  aeiaace 
a  knowledge  of  hiiaiaeae.  of  naan,  end  af  thiaga.  In 
17i0.  he  eieited  KagUnd.aaw  the  aMNtel  tawaineof 
George  II.  laid  iti  the  ailaat  aoeab.  aaad  the  asaant 
plated  open  the  heed  of  hie  anceeaaer.  He  eantinaied 
in  the  hinineaa  ef  hn  aacte  anil  ftw  age  of  twenty- 
eeven,  when  bis  patron  and  beae&atar  diad.  leaeing 
him  hit  Taut  estate,  aappesed  ta  be  the  largaat  af  any 
one  ia  the  province. 

lie  was,  for  many  yeera,  oae  ef  the  aelaaf  aa  of 
elocaed  a  weather  ef  the 


Boston ;  and,  in  1766, 

General  AasewMy  of  MastacheieWa.  He  haee  ea- 
hibited  talents  of  a  superior  order,  which  attaaewd  the 
ettentioa,  eicited  the  adwiraiioa,  aad  gained  dm  ea- 
teem  of  his  coileegueo.  It  also  eacilad  the  jaalanqr 
and  irony  of  kit  enemies,  whe  soon  put  him  ia  the 
crucible  of  slaader  end  pcraecelioa ;  hot.  after  a  fong 
trial,  ha  raina  out  like  gold  aeven  tiaaas  triad;  ha  was 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  aad  not  foaad  awnt- 

iof- 

Aa  a  proof  of  iha  high  aatinwtien  in  which  hn  teas 
held  when  in  the  aaseniMy.  ha  wae  placed  on  Ike 
most  iraporiaat  coaiatittwee  of  that  body,  and  waa  wu- 
Curmly  chairman.  He  waa  alao  aiectad  apaakar.  knt 
the  guvomor,  who  waa  jaalatw  af  his  liberal  gtrinti- 
plea,  put  hit  veto  upon  hit  alactioa. 

His  intelligence  had  lad  hint  to  invaaligaia  thn  laws 


ensibility. 
la  palpita- 
one  fleak. 


olite  in  n 
ittar,  fron 
litenew  «f 
tcragglinf 
rresistibia. 
nee  of  hii 
laratkm  of 
rt  with  eo- 


Iposed  to  British  tyranny.  The  part  he  acted,  was 
crad liable  to  hit  bead  end  heart ;  hm  foiue  is  en- 
JcUed  on  the  bright  liat  of  the  illuatrioua  patriots  ui  the 

VCTobuion. 

'  ^  *  naltve  af  Maaaachuaetia,  bam  near 

in  1737.  His  lather,  of  the  sawa  nanw.  WAS 
clargyWBO,  aounaat  for  his  piety,  aad  highly  aaieam- 
svd  by  tha  pahahionen  awder  liw  chaM#.  He  died 
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of  nature,  of  God,  and  of  man ;  he  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  men  nre  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with 
certain  inherent  privileges,  that  they  are  N>rn  equal, 
and  they  of  right  ure  and  should  he  free.  He  dmnk 
deep  from  the  fountain  of  liberal  principles,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  repel  the  blind  and  cruel  |iolicy  of 
the  mothor  country,  and  rouse  his  fellow  men  to  a 
senae  of  impending  danger. 

Although  deeply  interested  in  commercial  business, 
and  more  eiposed  to  the  wrath  of  kingly  power  than 
any  individual  in  the  province,  he  boldly  placed  him- 
aelf  at  the  head  of  aaaeciationa  for  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods  from  Great  Britain.  The  other 
provinces  caught  the  fire  from  these  examples ;  and, 
to  these  associations,  may  be  traced  the  preliminaries 
of  the  tragic  scene,  that  reaulied  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  enslaved  colonies  of  the  pilgrim  fathers. 

As  an  evidence  that  John  Hancock  was  a  leading 
patriot  at  tLit  lime,  the  first  seizure  that  was  made  by 
the  revenue  otficem,  under  pretence  of  mhiic  trivial 
violation  of  the  laws,  was  that  of  one  of  his  veiaels. 
The  excitement  produced  by  this  transpciiuii  was  so 
great,  that  a  large  number  collccteil  to  rescue  the 
Property.  It  was  moved  under  the  guns  of  an  armed 
ship,  reedy  charged,  to  repel  any  attack.  But  the 
popular  fury  rose  like  a  thunder  gust  from  the  western 
horizon  ;  they  rushed  to  the  unset ;  brought  away  the 
vessel,  rased  le  the  ground  some  of  the  houses  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  custom  house  officers ;  and  burnt,  in 
triumph,  the  boat  of  the  collector.  This  fire  was,  for 
a  time,  smothered  by  the  mantle  of  authority,  but  it 
was  never  extinguished ;  it  was  the  fire  of  Liberty. 
It  only  required  to  be  fanned  by  the  impolitic  oppres¬ 
sion,  that  eventually  blew  it  into  curling  flames. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  scene,  se¬ 
veral  rett  intents  of  British  troops,  w  ith  all  their  luath- 
aotne  vices  fresh  upon  them,  were  quartered  amongst 
the  inhabitants  This  was  like  pouring  pitch  on  a 
fire  to  extinguish  it  The  stubborn  and  independent 
spirits  of  Boston  were  not  to  be  awed  into  subjection. 
The  oonsequences  were  tragical.  t)n  the  evening  of 
the  5th  of  March,  1770,  a  party  of  these  soldiers  fired 
upon,  and  killed  a  number  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
collected  to  manifest  their  indignation  against  those 
they  hated  more  than  they  feared.  Had  an  earth¬ 
quake  shook  the  town  to  its  very  centre,  the  agitatior 
could  not  have  been  greater.  Had  it  been  melting 
before  devouring  flames,  the  commotion  could  not 
have  increased. 

The  tolling  of  balls,  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying;  the  shrieks  of  widows,  mothers,  and  or¬ 
phans  :  the  flight  of  the  soldiers ;  the  rush  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  the  cry  of  vengeance,  urged  on  by  popular 
fury ;  all  combined  to  render  it  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  horror,  upon  which  imagination  dwells  and 
sickens;  beneath  which,  description  quails  and  trem¬ 
bles;  at  the  sight  of  which,  humanity  bleeds  at  every 
pore.  It  is  a  commentary,  strong  and  eloquent,  upon 
the  impropriety  of  quartering  soldiers  amongst  citizens, 
of  maintaining  civil  law  by  military  force,  and  of  in¬ 
truding  upon  the  tanctum  lamctonim  of  private  and 
domestic  peace. 

On  the  following  day,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 


was  held  ;  a  lommitiee  was  appointed,  at  the  head  tf^ 
which  was  Hancock,  instructed  to  request  the  p.) 
vernor  to  remove  the  triMips  from  the  town.  HeB( 
first  refused,  but  finding,  under  existing  circumsttiica 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  va'our,  he  »  { 
dered  their  removal.  This,  with  promises  that  th{j 
ufiendera  should  be  brought  to  condign  puBishiDai|| 
prevented  further  hostilities  at  that  time.  1 

The  awful  and  imposing  solemnities  of  inter.. j 
ring  those  who  were  killed,  was  then  attended  ixi 
Their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  same  teoli. 
tears  of  sorrow,  sympathy,  and  a  just  indignsiw, 
were  mingled  with  the  clods  as  they  descended  npu 
the  butchered  victims;  and  the  event  was,  for  nair 
years  annually  cemraeroorated,  with  deep  and  moir.- 
ful  solemnity.  A  Te  Deum  and  Requiem  were  ckw 
ed  to  their  memory,  and  the  torch  of  liberty  was  » 
plenished  at  their  tomb. 

At  one  of  these  celebrations,  in  the  midst  of  ihea 
volution,  John  Hancock  delivered  the  aildress.  A  Sit 
brief  extracts  will  give  the  reader  Mime  idea  of  is 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  pervaded  bis  bosom,  u 
of  his  powers  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 

“  Security  to  the  |iersuns  and  pM|ierty  of  the  ; 
vemed  is  so  evidently  the  design  and  end  of  i  . 
government,  tlmt.  to  attempt  a  logi.-al 
of  it,  would  be  like  burning  a  ta()er  at  noonday ' 
amist  the  sun  in  enlightening  the  world.  It  r&:.- 
be  either  virtuous  or  honourable  to  attempt  to  >J 
port  institutionB,  which  this  is  iMt  the  great  and  [- 
cipal  beeii*' 

“Some  boast  of  being  friends  to  govemmeot;. 
also  am  a  friend  to  government,  to  a  righteous  gores 
ment.  founded  upon  the  |irinriples  of  reason  andje 
ties;  but  I  glory  in  avowing  my  eternal  enmity  i< 
tyranny.” 

He  then  yiroceeded  to  portray,  in  vivid  coloort.  h 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  mother  country,  and  urged  h 
fellow  citizrna^  vindicate  their  injured  rights. 

Ill  speaking  of  the  Boston  massacre,  his  Isngoit 
speaks  the  emotions  of  his  heaving  bosom,  the  bs 
ings  ef  his  indignant  soul. 

“  I  come  reluctantly  to  the  transactione  of  that^j 
nriil  night,  when  in  such  quick  succession,  wefehhl 
extremes  of  grief,  astonishment  end  rage ;  when  ke| 
van,  in  anger,  suffered  hell  to  take  the  reins ;  aka 
Satan,  with  his  chosen  band,  opened  the  sluicai 
New  England’s  blood,  and  mcrilegionsly  poUuted  kt 
land  with  the  bodies  ef  her  guiltless  sons. 

“  Let  this  md  tale  never  be  told  without  a  Mi 
let  not  the  heaving  bosom  cease  to  bum  with  a  mr 
ly  indignatiim  at  the  relation  of  it  through  the  bg 
tracts  of  future  time;  let  every  parent  tell  the  stor 
to  his  listeniiig  children,  till  tears  of  pity  glisten  ■ 
their  eyes,  or  boiling  passion  shakes  their  teak 
frames. 

“  Dark  and  designing  knaves,  murdeiers,  psir 
cides .'  how  dare  you  tread  upon  the  earth  which  ki 
drunk  the  blood  of  slaughtered  innocence  shed  k 
your  Imnds?  How  dare  you  breathe  that  air,  whk* 
wafted  to  the  ear  of  heaven,  the  groans  of  those  wh 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  your  accursed  arobitioa  t  But  1 
the  labounng  earth  doth  not  expand  her  jaws ;  if  ^ 
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air  you  breathe  is  nut  romnaiMioneH  to  be  the  minis-  glory,  and  will  be  lianded  down  to  the  remotest  ages 
lerof  death;  yet,  hear  it  and  tremble!  the  eye  of  of  time,  unsullied  and  untarnished. 

Heaven  penetrates  the  darkest  chambers  of  the  soul,  Impaired  in  his  health  and  worn  down  by  fotigne. 
ind  you,  though  screened  from  human  observation,  Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  station  in  Congress  in  Oc- 
loust  be  arraigned,  must  liA  your  hands,  rad  with  the  tober,  1777,  having  preaided  over  that  august  body  for 
blood  of  these  whose  death  you  have  procured,  at  the  two  years  and  a  half,  with  a  credit  to  himself,  gralily- 
tremendous  bar  of  God.”  ing  to  his  friends,  and  advantageous  to  the  came  of 

His  boldness  greatly  exasperated  the  adherents  of  human  rights, 
the  crown,  and  every  artifice  was  put  In  requisition  Soon  after  he  returned  home,  he  was  elected  to  a 
to  injure  .his  growing  popularity.  Amongst  them,  convention  of  his  native  state,  to  form  a  constitution 
WM  his  nomination  by  the  governor,  who  had  uni-  for  its  government.  His  experience  and  talents  were 
formly  been  his  enemy,  to  the  cuunctl,  hoping  by  this  of  great  service  in  producing  a  truly  republican  in- 
'  stratagem,  that  he  would,  by  his  acceptance,  turn  the  strumenL  In  1780,  he  was  elected  the  first  governor 
populace  ggainst  him.  By  a  piompt  refusal,  he  da-  under  the  new  constitution,  and  continued  to  fill  the 
Tested  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  riveted  htm-  gubernatorial  chair  for  five  years,  when  he  resigned, 
self  mors  strongly  on  the  affections  of  those  who  fa-  After  two  years,  he  was  again  elected,  and  continued 
I  voured  liberal  principles,  and  rendered  himself  mure  to  fill  this  station,  with  dignity  and  usefulness,  during 
'  obnoxious  to  the  king’s  officers.  He  was  at  this  time  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During  his  administration 
captain  of  the  governor’s  guard,  and  was  immeiliately  over  the  destinies  of  hia  dear  native  slate,  there  were 
removed,  and,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  to  him,  his  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  many  evils  to  suppress, 
company  composed  of  the  first  citixens  of  Boston,  The  devastations  of  the  war  had  paralyzed  every  kind 
dissolved  themselves  at  once.  of  business;  reduceil  thousands  from  affluertce  to 

The  tocsin  of  the  revolution  was  now  sounded  from  ]  poverty ;  polluted  the  murals  of  society ;  and  left  a 
the  heights  of  Lexington ;  American  blood  had  again  ,  heavy  debt  fur  them  to  liquidate.  Many  ^conflicting 
been  abed  by  British  soldiers;  the  people  sounded  the  I  interests  were  to  be  reconciled ;  many  restless  spirits 
dread  clarion  of  revolution ;  thousands  rusheil  to  the  '  were  to  he  siibilued ;  and  many  visionary  theories 
rascue ;  the  hireling  ininps  fled ;  in  their  flight,  they  I  were  to  bo  exploded.  Insiilwrdination,  arrayed  in  a 
found  the  messengers  of  death  stationed  <m  their  j  faction  of  12,000  men,  threatening  to  annihilate  the 
whole  route;  retribution  met  them  at  every  corner;  gi.verntnent,  was  the  roost  prominent  evil  tobesub- 
the  trees  and  fences  were  illumined  by  streams  of  tire  uiietl.  Abuses  and  rv’ts  were  of  frequent  occurrence; 
from  the  rusty  muskets  of  the  native  yeomanry ;  and  the  civil  authorities  were  disregarded ;  and  it  was 
many  of  Briton’s  proud  sons  slumbered  ill  the  arms  of  fiund  iiece.vary  to  call  out  the  militia  to  preserve 
death  on  that  memorable,  that  eventful  day.  unler.  liy  the  prudc.it  management  of  Governor 

The  governor,  on  the  rcce|)lion  of  this  news,  is-  IhinctM-k,  these  difficulHes  were  adjusted,  the  clamour 
sued  his  pruclamation  in  the  name  uf  hia  mis>i  Chris-  of  the  ;>eople  hushed,  iheir  complaints  silenced,  order 
tian  Majesty,  George  the  111 ;  declaring  the  province  |  restored,  and  but  few  lives  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
in  a  stata  of  rebellion,  but  graciously  ufleriiig  pardon  treason. 

to  all  returning  penitents,  excepting  John  Hancock  |  For  a  time,  the  Governor,  by  his  firm  and  deter 
and  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  alao  rendered  himself  mined  course,  incurred  the  dupleasure  and  enmity  of 
obiMtioua  by  his  patriotic  and  independent  courae.  A  many  prominent  men ;  but  when  reason  returned  her 
secret  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them,  but  was  station,  and  proaperity  began  to  alleviate  the  burdene 
foiled.  Theee  two  philanihropiats  were  preserved  to  that  had  been  to  strongly  fell,  their  ire  was  appeased, 
aid  in  the  glorious  cause  they  had  boldly  and  nobly  the  aour  feclingt  of  party  spirit  lost  their  rancour,  and 
espouaed,  and  to  become  shining  lighu  in  the  blue  admiration  and  esteem  for  his  sterling  virtues  and 
arch  of  liberty,  and  bright  examples  of  patriotism  to  talents,  and  the  lung  and  arduoua  aervicea  he  bad  ren- 
foture  generaiiona.  Their  proecriplion  by  the  go-  dered  hia  country  and  his  state,  disarmed  his  enemies 
vemor  only  served  to  endear  them  still  more  to  their  of  their  resentment,  and  produced  uniibrra  luve  and 
friends  and  their  bleeding  country.  In  1774.  John  esteem. 

*  Hancock  was  unanimously  elected  president  ef  the  He  used  his  best  exertions  in  favour  of  the  adop- 
pruvincial  Congress  of  Masaachusells,  and,  in  1775,  tion  of  the  federal  constitution,  and.  to  rap  the  cli- 
he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Continental  Con-  max  ef  hia  well  earned  fame,  he  left  a  sick  bed  on 
grees.  He  accepted  this  appointment  with  diffidence,  the  last  week  of  the  seesion  ef  the  Assembly  of  bie 
there  being  many  ef  its  number  much  his  senior,  and  Stale,  and,  by  his  vole  and  influence,  induced  them  to 
of  eminent  talents.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  die-  accept  and  sanction  that  important  insiraroenl  of  coo- 
charging  the  arduous  dutias  assigned  him  with  fidelity  federation,  that  has  thus  far  held  ua  in  the  bonds  of 
and  great  ability,  to  the  salisfaciion  of  hia  colleagues  union,  strength,  and  power. 

and  his  rountry.  Governor  Hancock  now  had  the  satisfactioo  of 

His  was  the  only  name  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  seeing  prosperity  spread  its  benign  influence  over  the 
Independence,  when  it  was  first  published  and  pre-  whole  infant  re|tablic,  and  her  inatitulions,  laws, 
sanled  to  the  gazing  pbiriola  for  their  approval ;  and  trade,  manufactaree.  commerce,  and  agriculture,  baaed 
it  stands  first  in  bold  relievo,  on  a  thousand  fac  similes,  on  the  firm  pillars  of  freedoaa  and  eternal  justice, 
scattered  through  the  world.  It  Hands  at  the  head  of  His  long  nursed  vision  was  reduced  to  a  happy  reali- 
a  lilt  of  sages,  whose  naraee  are  enrolled  in  unfoding  ty;  he  felt  that  he  could  die  in  peace;  and,  on  the 
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8lb  of  October,  1793,  Itia  spirit  took  its  flifht  siMideiily  | 
and  unexpectedly,  to  jom  the  kindred  spiriie  that  had  ! 
gone  before,  to  eater  upon  the  uutried  iiccnes  of  the  | 
eternal  world.  He  continued  to  eerve  hie  country  t»  | 
the  last,  and,  if  a  particle  of  aaalice  agaiaat  hint  lin*  | 
gered  in  the  dark  boson  of  any  man,  it  was  buried  ! 
with  hiia  in  the  tomb.  Governor  Hancock  was  aaaia- 
ble  in  his  private  character ;  highly  honoumble  in  ^ 


his  feelings;  gentlemanly  in  his  depoitinent ;  (hshim- 
aUe  in  his  style  of  living;  fond  of  initocent  amose- 
Bisnts,  httt  free  from  corrupting  vices ;  liberal  and 
choritablo ;  a  friend  to  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and 
the  distressed ;  diligent  in  business;  open  and  fVank 
in  his  dispssivhMi ;  n  faithful  companion ;  a  public 
spirited  citizen,  and  a  consistent  man. 

AnwRintt. 


PUZZLES. 


Th*  FitNmiATivE  SHiLi.rNG. — Provide  a  round  tin 
bon  of  the  sine  of  n  large  snuffbox,  and  likewise  eight 
other  bones,  which  wiU  go  ensily  into  each  othsr,  and 
let  the  least  of  them  bo  of  a  siae  to  hold  a  shdliag. 
Each  of  these  boxes  should  shut  with  a  hinge,  and  to 
ibo  least  of  them  there  mutt  be  a  small  lock,  fastened 
by «  spring,  bat  wMch  cannot  be  opened  without  a 
key,  and  obaerve,  that  all  these  boxes  mnst  shut  so 
easily  that  they  may  all  bo  claaed  at  once.  Ploew 
tbeae  boxes  in  each  oihar,  with  tbw  lops  open,  in  your 
pocket :  then  ask  a  parson  for  a  shilling,  and  desire 
him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed :  take  this 
piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  have  another  of 
the  same  appearance,  and,  patting  yonr  hand  in  your 
poehot,  you  ^p  the  piece  that  is  marked  into  the  leant 
box,  and,  abutting  them  all  at  once,  you  take  them  out : 
then,  showing  the  piece  you  have  in  your  hand,  and 
which  the  company  suppose  to  be  the  same  that  was 
marked,  you  pretend  n>  make  it  pass  through  the  box, 
bol  deiterously  cenvey  it  away.  You  then  present 
the  bos,  lot  the  spectaton  do  not  know  yet  that  there 
are  more  than  one,  to  any  person  in  company,  who, 
when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and  another,  till  he 
come  to  the  last,  but  that  he  cannot  open  wiiliont  the 
key,  which  you  then  give  him ;  and,  retiring  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  room,  yoa  tell  him  to  take  nut  the  shil¬ 
ling  himself  and  see  if  il  be  the  one  uiilritetl.  This 
tri^  may  be  made  more  surprising  by  pulling  ihc  key 
into  the  snuffbox  of  one  of  the  cnraiiaiiy;  which  you 
may  do  by  asking  for  a  pinch  of  snuff;  the  key,  being 
very  small,  will  lie  concealed  among  the  snuff;  when 
the  person,  who  opens  the  boxes,  asks  fbr  the  key,  telf 
him  thM  OM  of  hia  friends  has  it  in  his  sniiff-box. 

The  Globs  Box — Is  a  trick  not  inferior  to  the  best 
thnt  is  shown  with  boxes.  It  is  done  with  a  box 
made  of  four  pieces,  and  a  ball  as  big  as  may  ronve- 
niently  be  contained  therc- 
®  ’  ****  ****  serves,  as 

the  egg  does  in  the  egg- 
j  box,  only  to  deceive  the  i 
^  Q  hand  and  eye  of  the  spec- 

wood,  or  ivory,  is  thrown 
out  of  the  box  npon  the 
table,  for  every  one  to  see 
S.  that  it  is  substantial ;  then 

put  the  ball  into  the  box, 
which  close  up  with  nil 
the  pieces  one  within  an- 
^  other  ;  remove  the  npper 

>s£3u.  shell  with  your  fiire-fiiiger 
and  thumb,  and  there  will 
appear  another  of  a  diller- 
enl  colour,  red,  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  or  any  other  colour  yon  may  fancy ;  this  will 
seem  to  be  another  bidl,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  shell  of  wood,  ingeniously  turned,  and  fkted  to 
the  box,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  cuts  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  L  is  Ihc  outer  shell  of  the  globe,  taken  off  the 
figure  M.  the  top  of  which  repreKcnts  the  ball ;  H  is  an 


inner  shell ;  O,  the  cover  of  the  same ;  P,  another  ia' 
ner  shell ;  Q,  the  cover  of  the  same ;  R,  a  third  shell  i 
B,  that  which  covert  it.  These  globes  may  be  made 
with  SM>re  er  less  varieties,  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  ptactiisuaer. 

The  Mo.vev  Box — A  piece  of  money,  or  a  ring,  a 
put  into  a  box,  in  the  presence  of  a  peitun  who  hoUi 
it ;  the  opeiaror  stands  at  a  distance,  and  bids  him 
shake  the  box  gently,  and  the  piece  is  heart!  to  iitlle 
inside ;  he  is  desired  again  to  shake  it,  asid  thaw  it  is 
not  heard  to  rattle ;  the  third  time,  it  it  again  hoanl. 
but  the  fourth  lime  il  is  gone,  and  it  ia  tuund  in  the 
shoe  of  one  of  the  company. 

The  box  must  be  made  on  piirpote,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that,  in  shaking  it  gently  np  and  down,  the  piece 
within  ia  heard ;  on  the  contrary,  shaking  il  bank  bn 
riaonlally,  a  little  spring,  which  falls  on  the  piece,  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  heard,  which  makes  you  imagine 
it  is  not  within.  He  who  petforma  the  trick,  then 
touches  the  box,  tinder  pretence  of  showing  how  a> 
shake  it,  and,  although  it  is  locked,  he  easily  gets  out 
the  piece  by  means  of  a  secret  opening,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  that  minute  to  put  in  a  false  piece,  and  to  leave 
the  box  with  the  same  person,  whom  he  raiiees  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  piece  is  or  is  not  within,  according  toths 
manner  the  i»x  is  shaken :  at  length,  the  original 
piece  is  fitumi  in  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  (xmipony,  et- 
iher  by  means  of  the  person  being  in  confeAeraejr,  and 
halving  a  similar  piece,  or  by  sending  BMather  to  slip 
it  on  the  floor :  in  this  last  case,  it  is  found  on  the  flow, 
and  the  person  fixed  on  is  persuaded  that  it  fell  from 
'  his  shoe  as  he  was  taking  it  otf. 

l.titTATieE  MEiMixieNs. — Miedallsans,  after  the  aw- 
Ciqae  cameos  and  intaglios,  are  made  by  fusiag  the 
iron  with  a  small  quantity  of  antimony,  performing  the 
operation  in  a  very  small  furnace.  When  finished  from 
the  mould,  rob  them  over  with  bnmt  porcelam  earth, 
from  which  they  will  receive  the  rich  boe  of  jet;  reaAs^ 
ing  them  fit  to  be  set  even  in  gold. 

To  place  a  set  of  figures  ho  as  to  give  the  samo  pwr 
duct,  whether  up,  down,  or  angularly : — 

- - * 

;  8  3  4  ; 


Fi’LMINatinu  Powder — Mix  together  one  drachoa  of 
sulphur,  three  drachms  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  two 
drachms  of  carbonaleof  potash,  (all  previously  powder¬ 
ed)  in  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  When  properly  mixed, 
put  them  into  a  small  sioppered^bial.  An  eighth  or  a 
sixteenth  part  of  this  pat  into  a  fire-shm  el,  or  tin  plate, 
held  over  the  fire  1<»  a  few  minutes,  will  explode ; 
immediately  before  the  exploaion.  a  violet-colored  flame 
will  be  seen  to  hover  over  it. 
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*NINA  TO  HER  LAP  DOG. 

O  V  R  U  >0  1  C  cold. 

Dear  Bran,  to  my  careas  ? 

Can  you  not  C  I  plainly  told 
Thereby  my  love's  X  S  ? 

Whene'er  I  C  R  A  of  light, 

1  plunge  U  in  theC ; 

Or  C  Z  if  U  B  at  night 
With  ihiw,  I  give  yeu  T. 

From  your  D  K  of  mirth,  or  rise 
Of  joy,  I  lake  my  Q; 

And  niirhvr'B  M  T  ehnmt  despite, 
la  tin  riteiifb  W. 

RTeaOP  mights  A 
Te  patm  you*  F  E  G ; 

For  ne’er  from  L  M  N  tal  clay 

Caana  such  an  N  T  T ! 

ntmim  the  P  Q  O  my  bird. 

He  must  X  Q  Z  B; 

Twas  Jane,  the  maM.  tanght  him  that  word 
Ofitrife,  “O  BCT.” 

n  V  aaakaa  pum  year  M  E, 

Par  whcai  your  form  ianigh. 

Mar  C  D  coat  can  leafoety  bo 
A  P’a  worth  in  her  I. 

And  should  X  U  V  E  so  geed 
E'er  tempt  the  dog.lhiel't  snare ; 

Despite  X  P  D  N  C  would 
I  C  Q  N  E  where. 

Such  X  L  R  C  merits  well 
The  pencil  of  H.  B. 

When  dead — I’ll  write  to  L  C.  L. 

To  write  your  LEG. 


MOONLIGHT  MUSING. 

How  coldly  bright  the  silent  moon 
Above  yon  claady  pMar  thhies! 

How  sweetly  on  the  tyoivasing  wave. 
Reflected  gleam  her  silveiy  lines! 

The  air  is  still,  aitd  from  each  sphere 
Of  sapphire  in  the  distant  ski^ 

Like  rays  of  d'lamonds,  soil  ami  clear. 
Look  down  a  myriad  starry  eyes. 

Mtem  the  heavens  are  ail  oadiaim'd ; 

^  Bafow  save  on  the  horiasa's  verge. 

Where  one  gold-tinted  vepor  stands. 
There  drills  no  pale  and  misty  surge ; 

Arouitd — save  where  the  forests  throw 
Their  dark  collected  shadows  down — 

Tha  landscape's  broad  and  smiling  brow 
Seems  not  to  wear  a  single  Irown. 

The  peaceful  silence  of  the  niglit 
Into  the  secret  soul  descends. 

And  dreams  of  high  and  holy  thought 
This  scene  of  love,  transportinf ,  lends. 

I  would  not  give  en  hour  like  this. 

In  heavenly  musing  sweetly  past. 

For  days  and  years  of  common  bliss. 

Or  joys  of  earth  that  cannot  last. 

# 

In  such  an  hour  my  spirit  goes 

Beyond  the  narrow  shades  of  Time. 

And  soars  away  on  tirelen  wing 
To  scenes  unfading  mid  saMime; 

To  realms,  whose  pure  and  perfect  light 
Is  faintly  roinoied  in  each  gem 

That  glitieis  in  the  loiie  af  Night, 

Or  glows  upon  her  diadem ! 


THE  GROVES  OF  BLARNEY. 

AS  SL.NS  BY  YUL  POWU. 

The  groves  of  Blarney,  they  laok  so  charming, 
Down  by  the  purlings  ol  sweet  silent  brooks; 

All  grac'd  by  posies  that  spontaneous  grow  then. 
And  planted  in  order  in  the  rodry  nooks. 

Tis  there  the  daisy  and  sweet  ramation. 

The  blooming  pink  and  the  rase  so  flrir. 

The  dalTydowndiily,  besides  the  IMy, 

Fioerem  that  scent  ibe  sweet  open  ait. 

Tit  Lady  JeflTrys  that  owns  this  station. 

Like  Aleiander,  or  like  Helen  fair ; 

There's  no  commander  in  ail  the  nation. 

For  regulation  could  with  her  coranare  ; 

Such  walls  surround  her  that  no  nine  pounder 
Could  ever  plunder  her  place  of  strength. 

Till  Oliver  Crwwell  he  did  hei  pumwell; 

Made  breaithes  in  aR  her  battlements. 

There  it  a  caea  where  nodsylighia  enter  ; 

Bat  eats  and  badgera  are  for  ever  bred; 

And  moss'd  by  nature,  asalme it  wayleter 
Than  a  coacdi  and  six.  or  a  downy  bed. 

Tie  there  the  lake  ia  well  stored  with  flshas. 

And  comaly  eels  in  the  verdant  mud  ; 

Besidoa  tha  leeches,  and  groves  of  beeabes. 
Standing  in  order  to  guard  the  flood. 

'nwre  err  great  walks  there  for  recreation, 

Tit  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dovei  or 
The  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon. 

There's  Biddy  Murphy,  the  farmer’s  daughter, 

A  weshiag  tha  ptetias  before  the  door. 

With  Faddy  O’Biaruey  from  sweet  Eillaimey, 

And  hlood  lalatiuns  of  Lord  Daooghmote. 

There's  statues  gracing  this  noble  mansion. 

And  heathen  gods  and  goddesess  so  fair; 

Bold  Neptune,  Fluiarcb,  and  Nioodamus, 

All  standing  in  the  open  air. 

Se  now  le  Iwiah  this  bold  narration. 

That  aiy  paee  geneo  cuaU  not  entwine. 

Bat  wasa  I  Hoaicr,  or  Nchachadneazar, 

Every  fealaia  Fd  make  shine. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

Farewell  to  the  mountaia, 
i  And  sun-lighted  vaW, 

The  ntoswbordered  streamlet. 

And  helm- breathing  gale. 

All  sa  bright — all  so  fair,  \ 

Here  a  seraph  might  dwell ; 

Tis  too  lovely  for  me. 

Farewell!  oh,  farewell! 

Farewell,  for  how  sweetly 
Each  sound  meets  my  ear; 

Tha  wiki  bee  and  butterfly  , 

They  may  rest  here;  .  j 

Hark!  tb^ir  hum  huw  it  Uenda 
With  the  deep  convent  bell. 

Soeh  strains  are  of  Ileav'n  ; 

Fasawell!  oh.  Farewell ! 


AN  EXCELLENT  ARGUMENT. 

“  Elisa,  see  from  yonder  flowers. 

The  Bee  flies  loaded  to  its  cell; 

Can  you  perceiveivhal  it  devouis? 

Are  they  impaired  in  show  or  smell? 

*'So,  tho’  I  robbed  you  of  a  kiss. 

Sweeter  than  their  ambroaial  dew, 

Why  are  you  angry  at  my  blim? 

Has  it  at  all  impoverished  youF’ 
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ON  THE  TWO  HARVEYS. 
Two  Harveys  had  a  separate  wish 
To  shine  in  separate  stations; 

The  one,  invented — Sauce  for  Fish ; 

The  other — Meditations. 

They  both  their  pungent  parts  applied 
To  aid  the  dead  and  dying; 

This,  relishes  a  sofe  when  fried, 

T%at,  saves  a  souf  from  frying. 


Qualification  or  a  Voter. — At  an  election  in 
Boston,  a  younker  of  fifteen  presented  himself  at  the 
polls,  and  claimed  to  vote. 

**  Young  man,  you  don’t  pretend  to  he  qualified,  do 
you  ?”  said  the  Inspector. 

“  Waal,  I  guess  I  do,  though,”  replied  the  precocious 
politician ;  “  I’ve  $haved  at  spells  these  three  months 
back,  or  so.” 

This  reply  created  a  loud  laugh ;  but  the  Inspector, 
thinking  the  younker  had  better  “  tarry  at  Jerico,"  till 
his  beard  was  still  lietter  grown,  sent  him  away,  with 
thu  remark,  that  he  was  too  young  a  thaoer  tosAove  him. 


CHANCE. 

**  Tis  priestcraft  all,”  the  impious  atheist  cnee, 
”The  world  was  made  by  cAonet— the  Bible  lieil” 
’Tie  useless  such  assertions  to  repel; 

But  what  if  chance  has  also  made  a  bell? 


AN  ILLUSTEATION. 

A  man,  who  had  been  deacanting  eloquently  on  ths 
increasing  heat  of  Pandemonium,  and  the  increased 
capacity  to  endure  heat,  given  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
signed  to  that  dismal  abode,  said — 

“  Suppose  a  man  had  been  there  sixty  years,  the  in- 
tensity  of  the  heat  he  could  then  endure  would  be  k 
great,  that,  should  he  be  brought  from  there,  and 
thrown  into  a  lurnace  raised  te  the  highesMegree  of 
heat  by  the  best  of  Lehigh  coal,  he  would  freeze  to 
death  in  a  minute.” 

Query — What  degree  of  beat  could  he  endure  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years  ?  Answer — Enough  to 
melt  lightning. 


Coleridge  tells  a  story  of  meeting  a  stranger  whose 
silence  during  dinner-time,  and  his  attention  to  what 
others  said,  without  inierrupting  them,  gave  him  a 
favourable  impression  of  his  understanding,  till,  un¬ 
fortunately,  on  the  appearance  of  some  apple  dum¬ 
plings  towards  the  close  of  the  re{iast,  the  delusion  was 
dissipated  by  the  stranger  suddenly  exclaiming — 
“  'Phem’s  the  jockies  for  me  !” 


Two  men  were  fighting  in  the  midst  of  a  ring,  and 
at  length  one  of  them  exhibited  symptoms  of  wishing 
to  give  in.  Some  of  the  on-lookers  instantly  bawled 
out — “  Ye’re  fear’t  lor  him,  ye’re  fear’t  for  him.” 

No,”  said  Paddy,  ”  Ira  not  a  bit  afraid  fur  him,  hut 
I  begin  to  be  much  afraid  for  myself.” 


Liston  asked  Matthews  to  play  for  his  benefit ;  tlie 
latter  excused  himself,  as  he  had  to  act  elsewhere. 
“  I  would  if  1  could,”  said  he,  “  but  1  can’t  split  my¬ 
self  in  half."  “  Umph  !  1  don’t  know  that,”  said  Lis¬ 
ton,  *'  I  have  often  seen  you  play  in  two  piecei  the 
same  night-” 


A  Mathematician’s  Idea  of  Honor. — A  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  Cambridge  gave  another  the  lie,  and  a  challenge 
followed.  'I'he  mathematical  tutor  of  bis  college,  the 

late  Mr.  V - ,  heard  of  the  dispute,  and  sent  for  the 

youth,  who  told  him  he  must  fight—"  Why  I”  said  the 
mathematician.  “  He  gave  me  the  lie.”  “  Very  well, 
let  him  prove  it ;  if  he  proves  it,  you  did  lie,  and  if  he 
does  not  prove  it,  he  lies.  Why  should  you  shoot  one 
another  f  Let  him  prove  it” 


Sleeves. — It  is  staled  in  the  annals  of  Iwhion  that 
the  cruelly  extravagant  custom  of  putting  17  yards  of  | 
chintz  into  a  pairof  lady’s  sleeves  is  about  to  be  reform¬ 
ed.  ’The  fashion  was  originally  started  by  an  old  maid 
with  a  wen  upon  her  left  shoulder  for  the  purpose  oi 
concealing  the  deformity.  Should  a  lady,  fiwhionably 
attired,  while  at  breakfast,  undertake  to  reach  after  the 
toast  or  an  egg,  she  would  most  certainly  lose  every 
drop  of  her  coftee  ;  fur  after  having  accomplished  the 
olyect  of  her  eflbri,  she  would  find  that  her  sleeve 
would  have  absorbed  the  entire  contents  of  her  cup— 
and  so  at  the  dinner  table  :  who  has  not  seen  one  of 
those  huge  sleeves  dripping  and  dangling  with  all 
manner  of  sauces  and  soupi,  gathered  unconsciously 
while  attempimg  to  accommodate  the  pretty  hand  that 
protruded  from  its  nether  orifice,  with  a  custard  or  a 
tartfi 


A  bargain. 

"  Now,  landlord,”  said  a  sailor,  "  for  a  dozen  small- 
ers  or  jiggers  of  brandy,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  will 
sell  much  more  of  the  criiter,  and  please  your  custom, 
ers  better,  than  you  do  now.” 

"  Done,”  iiays  Boniface. 

"  Well,  just  give  me  and  my  shipmates  here  the 
o-be-joyful,  ami  I  will  put  you  in  the  right  way ;  if  I 
don’t,  it's  no  go.” 

The  hearty  tars  soon  quatfed  the  cognac,  and  Bom- 
face  o(ieiied  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth,  to  receive  the  new 
secret. 

“  Mr.  Boniface,”  said  the  sailor,  “  you  have  only  to 
knock  down  the  bottom  of  your  old  pewter  gill  cup  to 
its  old  home,  and  put  much  less  water  in  your  liquor, 
that’s  all.  Do  you  give  it  up  I” 

“  Blood  and  vengeance !”  exclaimed  Boniface,  "  gn 
out  of  ray  house,  you  varmints,  or  I'll  knock  you  iaio 
a  cocked  hat,  and  gormandize  you !” 


DRUNEENNE88. 

This  beastly  habit  expels  reason,  drowns  memory, 
defaces  beauty,  diminishes  strength,  inflames  tte 
blood,  causes  internal,  external,  and  incurable  woundi 
is  a  witch  to  the  senses,  a  devil  to  the  soul,  a  thief  E 
the  purse;  the  beggar's  companion,  the  wife's  wo,tbt 
children’s  sorrow,  the  picture  of  a  beast,  the  madmtni 
prompter,  and  a  Pandora  box  to  the  human  laiiiily. 


The  iNwiness  of  selling  tapes,  laces,  &c.  was  fonurr- 
ly  conducted  t>y  the  Dutch  in  the  streets  of  Lomkx: 
who  accosted  the  (laisongers  w  ith  "  Haber-das-her" 
— Buy  ihu.  Sir, — afterwards  corrupted  to— /farAr-- 
doMker. 


Laughter  should  not  be  reslraiiied  on  ordinary  oc» 
sions.  but  if  one  wishes  to  do  so,  he  can  by  sacking  R 
his  cheeks.— Dean  Swift  made  the  discovery,  and  w* 
never  seen  lo  indulge  in  cachination.  ll  is  honlh 
necessary  to  say  he  was  dyspeptic. 


A  dissolute,  and  unhappy  man  boasting  lo  a  yoon- 
ger  brother  of  the  extent  of  the  fa.mily  estate-— ikt 
latter  replied,  "  I  should  envy  you  for  what  you  hm 
did  1  not  pity  you  for  what  you  ore  !" 


To  pronounee  a  man  happy  merely  hecause  hs  s 
rich,  is  just  as  absurb  as  lo  c^  a  man  healthy  becana 
he  has  enough  to  eat 
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THE  COxMMlSSlONER  OF  LIMOGES. 


A  few  leagues  from  Limoges,  on  the  high  road  to 
Paris,  is  the  village  of  Buis  La  Reine,  and  just  on  its 
verge,  facing  a  lofty  row  of  elms,  stood  the  Hotel  and 
Cafe  da  Commerce.  Through  the  trees  might  be  seen 
at  some  short  distance  an  ancient  formal  looking  man¬ 
sion,  belonging  to  a  Mans.  St.  Vallier,  the  proprietor 
of  the  village  and  considerable  adjoining  property. 
The  house  was  built  of  grey  stone,  of  an  order  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  that  would  puszle  any  one  to  define,  since 
so  many  additions  and  alterations  had  been  made  at 
various  times  hy  its  difterent  proprietors,  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  intentions  of  the  original 
founder. 

It  was  placed  like  most  of  the  French  country  man¬ 
sions,  without  any  regard  to  the  picturesque,  and  its 
formality  even  increased  by  a  perfectly  straight  avenue 
of  trees,  leading  from  the  high  road  to  the  very  portal. 

The  salon  of  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  was  the  ren- 
deivous  of  the  villagers  and  neighbouring  small  farmers 
who  met  almost  every  evening  to  drink  bad  wine  and 
•mall  beer,  and  discuss  moderate  democratical  politics; 
the  respect  in  which  they  held  Moos.  St  Vallier  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  running  into  the  extremes  common 
to  the  troubled  state  of  the  times.  On  the  evening 
with  which  our  story  spans,  some  intelligence  from 
Pans  had  caused  more  than  ueual  dieenssioa  'nM  ta¬ 
bles  occasionally  bore  evideooa  of  the  warmth  of  the 


speakers,  by  loudly  replying  to  the  energetic  Mows  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  from  ume  to  time,  whilst  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  sundry  bottles  of  beer  to  represent  towM, 
glasses  the  generals  commanding,  and  crumbs  of  bread 
and  cheese  either  the  populace  or  a  body  of  troops^ 
which  were  marched  and  countermarched  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  truly  astonishing,  showed  that  soose  military 
operations  were  on  the  tapw. 

To  wliat  length  the  discussion  might  have  gone,  or 
how  the  towns,  generals,  and  troops  might  have  fond 
by  their  representatives,  it  would  be  diffictiU  to  say. 
fur  one  of  the  principal  manoeuverers  happeoiiy  to 
raise  his  eyes,  to  consider  how  a  difficult  movement 
should  be  performed,  perceived  that  the  **  sakm”  con¬ 
tained  a  visitor  more  than  be  had  caknlaled  upoiL 
The  stranger  was  a  man  about  seven  or  eight-and- 
twenty ;  and  by  his  dress  and  appearance,  a  peisonevi- 
dently  of  some  condition.  Thera  wss  a  regularity 
about  his  features  which  might  almost  have  been 
called  handsome,  bad  not  a  firm  contracticn  of  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  an  expreasioo  of  countenanca  somewhat 
indefinable,  intervened  to  prevent  such  a  conclusiam 
Mona.  Jules  Picard,  as  his  sign-board  called  >»■», 
with  the  addition  of**  Perrnqniar  de  Paris,”  knew,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  every  thing  and  every  body  about 
the  village  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but  ho  certainly 
could  not  call  to  mind  the  strange  gentleman ;  but  that 
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'was  not  of  much  consequence  ;  he  was  the  last  arrival 
St  Bois  La  Reine,  and  as  arrivals  there  were  “  few 
snd  far  betwean,”  hs  Aiooght  sane  infuriuatioa  might 
lie  gleaned  to  aMnirii  hia  etistoncia  on  the  Ibllowing 
morning.  So  reqaeMsg  a«ia|KBsienof  huslllities  un> 
til  the  succeeding  evening,  he  advanced  towards  the 
stranger,  and,  with  a  most  polite  bow,  wished  him  a 
good  day. 

The  gentleman  returned  the  salutation  by  an  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head. 

“  Yeo  are,  1  paesame,  sir,  jtiet  arrired  fiom  Paris  T 
•*  1  am.” 

“  You  found  it  excessively  warm  travelling,  I  dare 
say.” 

“  Very.” 

“  The  dust  very  annoying.” 

“  Very.” 

It  was  clear  by  the  stranger's  manner  that  he  was 
not  inclined  to  be  very  communicative  ;  but  Mens.  Pi¬ 
card  prided  himself  upon  drawing  forth  information  by 
the  most  circuitous  means ;  and  though  not  rarely  he 
met  with  rebuffii  and  hints  as  to  people  minding  their 
own  business,  yet  the  opacity  of  his  intellect  on  such 
occasions  always  prevented  him  from  understanding 
the  allusion  ;  and  be  therefore  eoatiiMied  his  questions 
as  pertinaciously  as  before,  hossiles  tarfaere  persons  are 
intent  on  gaining  an  object,  awCh  Utile  obstacles  serve 
rather  as  a  whet  than  an  inafedimeot  le  their  de¬ 
sires.  ' 

"  Perhaps,”  said  Picasd,  follM*wg  up  his  inqnirieB, 

"  Monsieur  is  going  to  Limoges,  a  msI  dcUghiful  lossm, 
aflbrding  so  much  anuiseiusat  fcr  ^  uMiqoariuB. 
Perhaps  Monsieur  is  fond  at antiquasiMi  SMeas^  T 
“  Such  is  not  my  pursuit,  sir.” 

"  But  you  must  sue  thu  eoihedral  flt  Klienne  and 
the  church  of  St  Muttiai.  They  will  weM  npay  a 
visit,  sven  to  those  aut  over  load  ef  oasiguiiiss ;  and 
then  the  bishop’s  gasdens,  wiAi  the  hewMilul  terreece ; 
what  can  be  more  ehoteeia^'  Ijiau  thu  view  hum  ihasn, 
of  the  town  and  the  sur reundiag  i  auatry  ;ils  siau-chd 
hills  and  meadows,intttaiia^0d  with  huautihd  gMeus; 
and  then  sir,  the  birth-piaes  ef  Maimontai  aad  D'Au- 
guesseau.  I  speak  endiaaioaiKalJy  of  it,  ia  I  aua  ban 
in  Limoges ;  and  there  is  searee  a  nash  ar  eanw  af  it 
1  do  not  know.” 

”  Except  one  Mods.  Picard ;  bimI  a  reddiaes  there 
would,  1  think,  do  you  no  harm,  t  awan  die  prisaa !" 

Mons.  Picard  began  to  feel  uncomtbrtable.  The 
'word  prison  in  these  times  was  so  much  associated 
with  the  guillotine,  that  the  word  might  strike  terror 
jam  a  awch  atoiiier  heart  dian  Picard  could  boast  of 
pomassiag.  Bceidep,  the  stranger  evidently  knew 
him,  diuugh  ha  dduld  not  call  to  mind  a  feature  of  bis 
ihea  ;  nor  did  he  half  like  the  expression  of  his  eye,  as 
he  aaentioned  the  word  prison.  He  could  not  help  at 
tba  aomcut  wishing  he  had  let  the  stranger  alone,  for 
the  infawnatimi  he  seemed  likely  to  gain,  was  of  a  na¬ 
ture  particularly  disagreeable  to  him. 

MH^*  Pieurd  became  more  perplexed  when  the 
atanger  having  aseeriained  that  a  bed-room  was  va- 
omd,  aanawneed  his  intention  of  becoming  the  occupier 
tbaraof  peobably  for  some  days,  as  business  might  possi- 
detain  him.  The  idea  seemed  so  preposterous — 
hasiness  at  Bois  La  Reine.  What  business  could  any 
one  hava  at  the  village?  and  he  ran  over  in  his  mind 
ths  of  all  those  who  at  any  time  had  been  con- 

camad  in  ronnaerce ;  but  no  one  of  these  seemed  to  af¬ 
ford  him  any  due  by  which  to  trace  the  stranger's  ob- 
jaet  111  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  dii  Com- 
mofce.  Musi  ardsvMly  did  he  desire  just  to  ssk  one 
more  question,  which  he  thought  wonld  at  once  solve 
tha  mystery ;  hut  (he  stranger's  infbrmation  seemed  to 
liula  agfssabU,  <hat  he  deemed  it  advimble  to  beat  a 
niraat  as  qwiokly  as  passible ;  and  with  a  moat  pro- 
iaamt  ohaisanee,  which  was  coolly  returned  by  the 
■iPHfw,  be  haaleDed  home  t«  eenaolt  with  Mudame 


Picard,  the  whytand  wherefores  uf  any  body  intend¬ 
ing  to  slop  at  the  village  of  Buis  La  Reine. 

It  may  be  ee  well,  picviuai  meoMimuiagour  story, 

10  glaiire  bach  a  few  yaars  at  tha  psaviua  history  of 
Maar.  Si.  VaUier.  He  had  haem  as  well  aa  hit  father 
before  him,  concerned  in  the  iron  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Limoges,  by  which  he  had  accumulated 
Kme  wcuilh  :  aad  on  retiring  from  business,  had  ex- 
pendeil  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  the 
property  on  which  he  resided  at  Bois  La  Reine.  At 
the  time  ef  his  taking  pemessiou  ef  the  shuleeu  he  wu 
a  widower,  with  an  only  rhild,  (hen  of  tender  yean; 
and  it  was  said  to  be  on  her  account  that  he  had  re¬ 
tired  from  business.  There  was  also  residing  with  him 
a  boy,  a  few  yeem  older  than  Cacile,  but  who  claimed 
no  relaiiuriship. 

'I'he  father  of  Pierre  Armand,  (for  tueh  was  the 
youib's  name,)  and  Mods.  St.  Vallier  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  same  school.  'Their  early  pursuits  had 
been  the  same  ;  each  had  espoused  the  other’s  youth¬ 
ful  quarrels,  and  to  each  alike  bad  generally  fallen  the 
shares  of  punishment  or  reward. 

The  prospects  in  life  of  each  had  been  equally  good ; 
but  one  had  prus|iered  whilst  the  other  inevitably  failed. 

If  Sl  Vallier  embarked  in  a  speculation,  its  suecew 
was  eertain  ;  but  that  in  which  Armand  joined,  either 
as  principal  er  amistani,  as  surely  fell  to  the  ground, 
involving  himself  and  others  in  the  general  ruin.  Ofl 
and  oftentimes  did  8t.  Vallier  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
assiat  hia  taHing  fhend,  but  all  in  vain.  'The  fstes 
wem  leagued  againat  him,  and  the  unhappy  man  at 
length  swak  under  his  miidbrtunes.  his  last  moments 
beiag  rendered  compoiattvaly  happy  by  the  assurance 
of  Bl  Vallier,  that  be  would  still  befriend  bis  only 
rhild. 

Bl.  Vallier  Ml  deeply  (he  aDiafbrtunes  of  his  friend, 
acrepTlng  with  pleaeurr  the  enly  legacy  the  unfortu- 
aota  me*  had  lo  leave ;  aud  by  taking  the  child  to  re- 
eida  with  him.  and  treating  him  in  every  way  with  as 
much  kMaam  as  bio  ewn  daughter,  showed  that  hit 
pmaMses  waaa  aot  amdo  *  to  fell  upon  the  ear  and  be 
fergaMeu.” 

As  Piatsa  gMw  ia  yearn,  ha  gave  early  indications 
of  a  quiahaam  aud  reudiams  af  thought  almost  surpns- 
iag  i  Btudiaa  feat  would  havakeendiflicult  in  no  mean 
degree  toalhem  ef  his  own  age,  were  to  him  but  as  an 
amueemeat  In  all  that  was  striven  to  be  imparted, 
he  seemed  le  have  the  same  facility  of  acquiring  ;  bat 
it  was  painful  to  St.  Vallier  to  find  that  surh  powen 
of  mind,  with  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  the  young 
Armand,  were  likely  to  prove  any  thing  bat  a  aouite 
of  happinew.  Even  when  a  child,  iboagh  all  pinfeed 
his  abilities,  yet,  at  the  mme  time,  many  by  their  emi- 
noui  looks  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  whether  those  ta¬ 
lents,  from  their  frequent  perversion,  would  not  miher 
prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing. 

When  about  fifleen.  he  had  been  tent  by  Mons.  SL 
Vallier  to  Paris,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  legal 
college  in  that  city,  and  in  due  course  became  an  ad¬ 
vocate.  During  his  studies  he  had  regularly  corres¬ 
ponded  with  St.  Vallier;  but  shortly  aflcr  hia  ^coming 
an  advocate  this  correspondence  had  entirety  ceased, 
in  consequence  of  the  decided  part  he  had  taken 
against  the  unhappy  reigni.ig  family,  to  whom  St.  Vtl- 
lier  w'as  roost  warmly  and  loyally  attached. 

Nearly  ten  yean  had  elap^  since  Armand  had  vi¬ 
sited  Buis  la  Reine.  During  the  period  of  his  studies, 
he  had  made  '.hero  an  excuse  for  being  mostly  at  Pans 
the  gaieties  of  which  were  more  congenial  to  him  that 
the  dull  monoionuua  life  of  the  country ;  and  sutae 
quently  when  be  had  taken  so  decided  a  part  in  tb* 
revelation  aa  to  become  an  object  of  aversion  to  Sl 
Vallier,  he  well  knew  that  his  gnaidltn  would  refbte 
to  see  him,  since  he  had  even  forbidden  his  name  to  bs 
ever  mentioned  in  bfe  presence.  It  waa  true  It  w« 
of  Httle  conaequenen  to  him  whit  Mntifflents  St.  Va^ 
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Iwr  Btght  enierttin  iswtH*  him,  tiiic*  gratitadc  wm 
•  Mmg  Bol  holding  •  place  in  hi>  breaat ;  but  a  etr- 
comaiance  ha  had  not  forebeeii,  made  him  regret,  net 
the  career  in  which  he  had  embarked,  bat  that  he  bad 
■et  10  contrived  at  to  eontinae  on  good  terrat  with  hit 
gaaidmn,  which  a  little  manueuvring  might  hare  ma¬ 
naged.  had  he  at  the  time  thuaght  it  worthy  hit  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Cecile  that  he  remembered  at  a  quiet,  harmlett 
child,  when  Kving  at  Bait  la  Heine,  had  made  but  little  1 
kaprettion  oa  hie  mind  :  be  had  perhapa  dieliked  her 
leta  than  ethete,  that  hia  ingrate  ditpoaiiien  prutapted 
him  to  hate,  for  the  had  never  thwarted  him,  or  been 
the  meant  of  drawing  upon  him  the  often  and  well- 
merited  rehokea  from  hit  guardian,  that  the  other  in- 
laatet  of  the  chateau,  from  their  frequent  complatnle, 
had  been  the  eaute.  At  the  was  a  few  years  younger 
than  himtelf,  and  frequently  subject  to  illness,  ha  had 
learned  in  some  degree,  aa  far  as  his  nature  would 
allow,  to  throw  a  kindltnaas  of  manner  into  his  aciions 
towards  her ; — to  say  that  it  was  fondness,  would  have 
been  to  credit  him  with  feehngs  he  poasessed  fer  nane ; 
but  to  aay  that  the  was  not  an  object  of  dislike  or  aver- 
fion,  was  to  make  her  an  exception  to  the  reat  of  the 
warid.  Daring  hia  atodies  at  college,  the  had  been 
aearcely  aver  thought  of.  or  retnombered  only  aa  a 
diild  ;  but  when  yeaia  afierwnrda  they  had  accidently 
mat  at  Pant,  and  he  was  aaDared  that  the  feir  being 
and  knrely  proportioned  creature  he  had  gazed  npoii 
with  such  delight,  was  the  girlish  Cecile  of  hia  yoath, 
ha  scarcely  believed  it  poaaihle  that  so  groat  a  change 
aa  he  experienced  at  tlw  sight  of  her  conM  come  to 
suddenly  over  him.  He  had  seen  a  being,  tawards 
whom  he  had  never  fell  the  uaoal.  iH-willed  feelings 
of  hit  nature — with  whom,  in  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  he  could  ahnoat  associate  ideas  of  pleating  rc- 
membrence,  and  for  whom  he  could  now  feel  affection, 
nay,  even  love  ;  and  yet,  was  it  in  the  nature  of  one 
who  had  tcofled  at  all  feelinga  of  tendemew,  to  be- 
eome  a  slave  to  the  mutt  tender  ?  Yes,  he  felt  it  was, 
and  diat  it  stood  out  isolated  trom  the  crowd  of  had 
and  worldly-minded  faelingt  that  had  hitherto  en- 
greated  hia  heart 

He  fer  once  almoat  regretted  the  course  he  had  e«sn- 
meoced,  since  fit  Vallier’s  doors  baing  eluaed  agaraai 
him,  he  eoald  not  ponraa  hit  suit  with  the  meat  remote 
chance  of  soceesa ;  he  knew,  too,  that  had  be  followed 
hit  profession  with  sleadincai,  whatever  might  have 
been  hit  success,  8t  Vallier  woald  willingly  have  ha- 
■towred  Cecile  upon  him,  his  wealth  being  sailieieiit 
to  averlook  Jhe  want  of  h  in  a  ton-indaw,  provided  he 
peasemed  the  ether  qnaKfiralions  for  making  his  daugh¬ 
ter  happy.  The  advantages  of  his  yonth  he  had  cast 
away:  ambition  had  been  the  path  he  had  struck  out — 
and  m  ita  punnh  he  had  aacrifieed  his  friends,  his 
character,  his  all : — had  they  sncceadod  ?— He  felt  they 
had.  Amidst  the  Troubles  of  the  times,  he  had  been 
aver  rising,  until  at  lengtli  he  had  gained  the  appoint- 
aiem  to  ardently  desired  by  him,  that  of  Commisaioner 
to  hit  native  town.  Having  gained  it,  he  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  hesitated  as  to  whether  ha  should  pur¬ 
sue  further  the  career  he  had  embarked  in,  or  by  cast¬ 
ing  off  the  party  with  whom  he  was  associated,  strive 
to  gam  the  good  opinion  of  Si.  Vallier;  for  he  felt  con¬ 
vinced,  that  should  he  once  accept  the  dreaded  office 
of  conmiMioner,  and  commence  hia  proceedings  at  Li- 
laoges,  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  8t.  Vallier 
would  be  completely  at  an  end.  Love  and  ambition 
stood  before  him  ;  which  should  he  pursue  ? — He  stood 
m doubt;  a  moment  most  decide— the  thought  dashed 
•cress  him,  that,  aa  one  of  the  Commissioners,  holding 
in  his  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death,  ®i.  Vallier 
«w»ld  aoi,  dared  not,  refuse  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
dooht,  after  all  that  had  taken  place,  ahould  he  even 
ieBtm..ae  his  connexioa  with  the  powerful  party  with 
whom  he  had  riKed  hmaelf,  that  8t.  ValHer  would 


again  receive  him  as  his  adopted  sen.  Why  should 
he  run  the  risk  of  failing  I — why  throw  away  the 
time,  the  toil,  the  cares  he  had  expended  in  fomenting 
the  troubles  and  misfortunea  of  hia  eeumry,  juat  when 
all  he  had  ao  striven  for  was  within  hispowec  f— -what 
he  could  not  gam  oy  suing  for,  he  would  have  by  eom- 
manding.  The  die  was  east ;  and  Pierre  St.  Armand 
lef;  Paris  for  Limoges,  as  one  of  the  Cornmissianera  ep- 
poinied  by  the  republic  of  France,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  that  town. 

Arnmiid  had  determined  previously  to  commencing 
his  duties  at  Limoges  to  present  himself  before  fk.  Vel- 
lier.demand  of  him  the  hand  ofCeeile,  and  et  the  same 
time  to  insinuate  what  must  be  but  too  palpable,  that 
in  these  daiigen>«8  times  a  powerful  friend,  raeh  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Limoges,  was  not  with  impu¬ 
nity  to  be  cenverted  into  an  inveterate  enemy. 

It  was  with  this  determination  that  he  was  then  at 
Bora  La  Heine ;  nor  was  it  altogether  so  surprising  that 
Mtms.  Picaid  wasnnaMe  to  recognize  him  :  the  change 
from  youth  to  manhood  had  brought  with  it  almeat  a 
more  than  proportionate  change  of  form  and  feature. 
In  youth  there  had  been  a  lightness  and  ease  ahewt 
him  that  hail  thrown  a  dwh  of  intelhgence  into  his 
not  unhandsome  conntenmice.  h  was  one  you  might 
look  upon  as  wild,  and  even  reeklest ;  but  unlem  to 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and  what  each  change  ed 
feature  betokened,  there  was  nothing  of  mafevcdenca 
to  be  o  ha  ted.  la  manhood  thii  had  changed  ;  a 
smile  rarely  played  aernea  his  featnres,  aave  it  were 
one  of  thnee  mixed  with  arum  and  hate,  showing  a 
pleasure  where  others  saddened,  or  elae  of  proud  de^ 
pair  and  ceBlempl;*the  eyebrows,  too,  were  firmly  knit, 
whilst  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  olgect  of  their  search  with 
havrkdike  glance,  but  still  was  there  Homewhat  of 
manly  beauty  in  the  fesanret,  that  enabled  the  mind 
to  trace  back,  in  some  degree,  what  the  youth  had  been 
before  the  worst  feelinga  of  his  nature  had  began  to 
stamp  themselves  upon  his  conntenanre. 

The  train  of  rerolfeetions  that  crowded  on  hia  mind 
during  the  short  walk  to  the  chatean  on  the  following 
morning,  were  ever  varying ; — at  one  moment  he  trod 
forth  prondly  as  one  who  carried  with  him  the  drend, 
if  not  the  respect  of  those  of  his  native  place;  hut  then 
at  times  a  bench,  a  tree,  a  distant  view  of  Limogea,  ot 
the  tarroimding  conntry,  called  to  mind  many  eiremm 
stances  of  his  yonth,  which,  when  bursting  on  os  in» 
wares,  after  the  lapae  of  a  few  yeara,  however  «it 
feelinfs  or  our  namrea  may  have  changed,  still  have  a 
charm  mast  powerful,  and  one  we  cannot  well  define. 
As  his  eye  rested  upon  Limoges,  the  thought  of  many 
daya  of  youthful  raerrinient,  of  daring  feats  and  dan- 
gen  paat,  seemed  to  throw  him  back  again  to  boyhood 
but  these  thoughts  scarce  gained  birth,  ere  he  turned 
quickly  from  the  objects  that  occasioned  them,  striving 
to  avoid  recollections  to  muck  at  variance  with  hie 
pre.scnt  sitnation ;  and,  musing  as  to  what  might  be  the 
result  of  his  interview  with  St.  Vallier,  be  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  door  of  the  chateau. 

Hia  summons  for  admission  was  answered  by  an  old 
servant  of  8i.  Vallier's;  one  that  had  long  served  him 
in  the  double  capucity  of  valet  and  butler,  and  who  had 
never  home  much  good-will  towards  Armand,  for  well 
did  he  remember  the  many  annoyances  to  which  the 
youth  had  subjected  him  before  he  left  (he  chateau  to 
reside  at  Paris  ;  and  when  time  had  added  so  much  to 
Marken  his  eharacter,  and  men  had  learnt  to  call  him 
in  their  hearts  that  which  they  dared  not  otter — nnim^ 
ly,  a  regicide,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  not  with 
the  kindlieat  feelinga  in  the  world  he  recognixed  to 
whom  he  spoke. 

“Well,  Antoine,”  taid  Armand,  throwing  rather 
more  urbanity  into  hia  tones  than  was  his  usual  wont 
“  you  are.  I  see,  still  alive  and  well.” 

“  Thanks  he  to  heaven.  I  am  ao,  sir.” 

“Be  good  enoogh,  Antoine,  to  say  to  Monsiear  8lj 
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Vallier,  (hat  I  desira  a  few  momenti'  conTeraation 
with  him.” 

“  That  waiild  be  of  little  use,  air.” 

“Indeed, and  why  (O  T’ 

“  Uii  orden  are  peremptory  not  to  admit  you  within 
the  chateau.” 

"It  matters  not  what  his  orders  may  have  been,  you 
will  be  good  enough,  sir,  instantly  to  take  to  him  my 
message.” 

"  It  will  be  of  little  use,  sir,  I  am  certain." 

"  ’Sdeath !  do  you  mean  to  stand  here  all  day  and 
argue  the  point  w  ith  me,  as  stoutly  as  though  1  were  a 
beggar  suing  for  charityl” 

"  1  but  obey  my  orders.” 

"  Then  obey  mine  now,  by  carrying  my  message.” 
Antoine  perceiving  that  Armaud  was  determined  on 
being  obeyed,  turned  on  his  heel,  shuilling  along,  half 
in  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  contravening  such  posi¬ 
tive  orders  as  he  had  received  from  his  master,  and  not 
knowing  on  the  other  hand  well  how  to  get  rid  of  Ar- 
mand  without  carrying  his  message,  but  his  surprise 
was  great  when  St.  Vallier  slated  his  intention  of  see¬ 
ing  him. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  to  admit  him,  sir  ?”  said  be,  ra¬ 
ther  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  heard  aright. 

"  Even  so,  Antoine ;  but  not  to  meet  him  as  I  once 
did,  as  a  son,  as  one  1  could  have  loved  and  cherished, 
whose  rising  years  I  could  have  watched  with  proud 
satisfaction ;  but  as  one  looks  upon  an  ingrate  beast 
that  tears  the  band  which  feeds  it.  1  will  curse  him 
—from  my  heart  will  1  curse  him,  and  oh!  (hat  my 
malediction  had  weight  enough  to  crush  him.” 

hM  Armand  entered  the  room,  and  his  eye  fell  upon 
St.  Vallier,  his  courage  for  the  moment  quailed  within 
him.  The  well  remembered  proud  commanding  form 
of  his  adopted  father  was  still  the  some.  The  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  they  had  met,  bad  nothing 
borne  it  down  ;  and  save  that  his  hairs  were  somewhat 
more  blanched  than  they  had  used  to  be,  he  could  per¬ 
ceive  no  change  ;  but  the  look  of  kindness,  of  welcome, 
and  the  quick  fund  embrace  with  which  St.  Vallier  al¬ 
ways  greeted  him  on  his  return  after  a  few  days  ab¬ 
sence,  were  alone  wanting, — in  their  place  was  a 
stem  withering  look,  which  resting  on  a  face  where 
once  affection  always  beamed,  spoke  mure  forcibly 
than  aught  the  tongue  could  give  utterance  to;  his 
breast  heaved  and  throbbed  as  if  the  feelings  would 
not  be  controlled,  but  strove  to  gain  vent  in  speech. 

"  And  VO,  sir,  you  have  sought  me  now,  to  add  in¬ 
sult  to  injury  I  'tis  well,  he  who  fosters  a  serpent  must 
expect  to  be  bitten.” 

“  Indeed,  sir,  you  mistake  me.  I  came  not  to  insult 
or  injure :  what  I  came  to  propose  was  with  the  view 
of  preventing  such ;  of  saving  yeurself,  your  property, 
and  daughter.” 

“  I  thank  you  ;  for  myself  and  daughter  1  thank  you, 
but  we  need  not  the  protection  of  Monsieur  St.  Ar¬ 
mand.” 

"  At  the  present  moment  you  may  not ;  but  the  time 
may  come,  and  that  swiftly  too,  when  such  protection 
as  I  can  offer  will  not  be  refused.  You  smile.  Mon¬ 
sieur  St  Vallier,  in  doubt  perhaps — not  in  scorn  I  see; 
well,  no  matter,  I  will  not  cavil  with  you  for  your 
thoughts,  they  are  free  to  us  all ;  but  I  came  not  to 
speak  to  you  of  this,  it  is  of  your  daughter.  I  would 
speak  of  Cecile.” 

“  Of  my  daughter,  sir  ?  there  can  be  little  concern¬ 
ing  ber  that  needs  communion  betwixt  us,  and  for  that 
I  thank  heaven.” 

“There  is,  St  Vallier,  much;  and  in  sober  truth,  my 
present  object  in  seeking  you  is  to  say,  that  I  wish  to 
draw  closer  the  connexion  subsisting  betwixt  us.  I 
would  become  your  son-in-law,  the  husband  of  Cecile 
— nay,  start  not,  and  frown  at  me  thus.  It  affects  me 
little — I  did  not  come  prepared  for  reception  as  a  fa¬ 
voured  suitor,  to  be  received  with  smiles  and  gladness. 


1  stand  upou  firmer  grounds  than  these,  St.  Vallier — 
you  are  u|ion  the  brink  of  ruin— your  life  even  is  in 
danger ;  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  it  may  be 
averted,  one  that  remains  only  for  your  derision,  and 
which  as  a  lather  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  child, 
you  cannot  hesitate  upon ;  let  me  but  become  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Cecile,  and  from  that  instant  you  have  naught 
to  fear.” 

“  May  heaven  grant  me  patience !  but  this  is  loo 
much,  the  very  violence  of  my  feelings  defeat  (hem- 
selves.  Language  cannot  convey  what  i  would  say; 
it  rises  in  my  throat,  as  though  it  would  seek  utter¬ 
ance,  but  there  aie  no  words  to  express  the  horror,  the 
detestation  1  feel  evMi  at  the  sight  of  you.  My  daugh¬ 
ter,  my  Cecile,  one  so  fair,  so  good,  so  rich  in  every 
thing  a  father  most  (irizcs  in  a  child,  to  become  the 
wife  of  this  outcast,  this  monster  in  human  form,  this 
veriest - ” 

“  Be  what  1  may,  St.  Vallier,  it  is  to  me  she  must 
now  look  for  protection  ;  the  times  are  changed  when 
rank  or  nebes  carried  all  before  them :  the  majesty  of 
the  peop’o  asserts  its  right,  they  have  too  long  been 
trampled  on,  and  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  seek  for  vengeance  against  those,  w  ho,  by  their 
false  nobility  or  vain  wealth  have  loo  long  oppressed 

them.  Ne<^  1  say,  sir,  that  your  wealth  points  you 

as  one  loo  prominent  long  to  remain  unnuticedf — but  1 
say  again,  let  me  become  the  husband  of  your  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  who  will  dare  to  insinuate  sught  against  the 
father  of  the  Commiuioner  of  Limoges - " 

“  A  Commissioner  of  Limoges !  was  it  net  enough 

then,  monster  as  thou  art,  that  you  butchered  on  a 
scaflold,  a  king,  w  hose  only  fault  was,  that  he  lacked 
spirit  to  order  measures  prompt  and  severe  enough  to 
quell  such  sanguinary  rebellion,  but  you  must  seek 
your  native  place  as  the  scene  of  more  atrocity  and 
bloodshed  I” 

“  It  was  the  crimes  of  Louis  slew  him  ;  a  long  career 
of  injuries  and  oppressions  against  his  people,  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  V  ho  at  length  delivered 
him  up  to  the  just  wrath  of  those  he  had  so  long  out¬ 
raged.  With  regard  to  seeking  roy  native  place  as  a 
Commissioner;  if  the  Republic  have  thought  fit  to  ap¬ 
point  one  familiarized  to  its  localities,  in  preference  to 
those  more  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  zeal,  I 
shall  at  least  not  shrink  from  pet  forming  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  me,  however  arduous  they  may  be.” 

“  Armand,  in  your  youth  there  was  the  lurking 
spirit  of  the  devil  in  you,  it  prompted  you  even  then 
to  oppress  those  weak  enough  to  be  at  your  mercy.  I 
listened  with  sorrow  to  the  complaints  of  these  you 
had  wronged,  but  as  I  felt  for  you  as  a  father,  1  framed 
excuses  both  to  others  and  myself.  1  thought  it  but 
the  wildness  of  youth,  the  outbreakings  of  an  ardent 
spirit,  too  impatient  to  be  controlled.  I  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  see  you  in  manhood  with  these  violences  tamed 
down,  and  an  honour  to  your  country  and  myself ;  I 
had  hoped  too,  to  have  seen  in  you  the  husband  of  my 
daughter,  the  inheritor  of  roy  wealth.  But  what  have 
all  my  fund  hopes  turned  to?  I  have  nurtured  a  regi¬ 
cide,  a  vampire — seeking  to  glut  its  foul  appetite  in 
the  beet  blood  of  its  country  !  Armand,  where  you 
ought  to  have  sought  a  blessing  you  have  now  a  curse 
— a  deadly  curse !” 

“  I  can  well  imagine,  sir,  that  you  are  angry ;  in  the 
struggle  which  has  changed  the  form  and  nature  o( 
the  government,  you  have  supported  a  falling  party. 
This  has  doubtless  chafed  you,  and  upon'me  you  seek 
to  pour  the  outbreakings  of  your  disappointment ;  but 
I  will  not  be  moved  by  taunts  nor  reproaches ;  neither 
shall  turn  me  from  the  course  I  am  pursuing.  We 
each  believe  in  the  rectitude  of  that  we  follow,  and 
difference  of  opinion  will  always  lead  to  enmity.  But 
once  again  let  me  beseech  jrou  to  pause  ere  jrou  reject 
my  offer ;  consider  well  all  you  refuse,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  recall  your  determinatioD.  I  may  not  in  future 
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have  ihe  power,  much  aa  1  may  liave  the  inrlination,  |  discovered  he  had  deceived  them  in  the  enumerationa 
to  lerve  you.”  j  of  ita  virtiiee ;  and  what  did  they  think  was  the  pticeof 

“Then  hear  my  determination,  once  and  for  all:  |  this  inestimable  compound,  five  francs  I — no!  four 
sooner  than  1  would  consent  that  a  being  so  fair  ami  I  francs  f— no! — though  it  was  worth  twenty  times  that 
spotless,  should  becoiiia  the  wi'e  of  one,  whose  name  sum;  but  he  wished  to  enable  those  whom  fortune  had 
hereafter  all  good  ami  honest  men  will  learn  to  speak  not  overburlhened  with  her  favours  to  become  poa- 
of  with  horror  and  detestation.  I  will  follow  her  to  the  sessed  of  his  never-to-be  sufTicianily  praised  medicine ; 
grave,  and  much,  much  as  my  heart  would  yearn  for  no,  he  would  nut  charge  three  francs  even  ;  nor  two, 
her  loss,  it  would  be  even  happier  in  the  thought  of  nor  thirty  sous,  but  twenty  sous  was  the  price ;  he  felt 
her  lying  there,  than  in  the  contemplation  that  she  was  it  was  a  farce  to  charge  so  much  beneath  its  value,  but 
your  wife.  But  heaven  fie  praised!  this  is  but  a  pass-  he  would  benefit  mankind  ;  he  should  never  get  rich 
ing  thought  of  the  moment ;  her  affections  would  never  by  it.  it  cost  him  more  to  make  it;  but  then  mankind 
light  on  such  as  thee,  they  have  been  long  placed  on  would  bless  him,  and  he  should  be  contented  and 
one  as  much  thy  contrast,  as  light  to  dark,  and  whom  happy, 

the  cursed  deeds  of  such  as  seek  their  country’s  down-  Farther  en  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  agfo- 
fall,  have  forced  to  hide  them  from  the  light  of  day.  nished  gazers,  was  a  conjuror  performing  sleight  of 
You  have  my  answer,  sir,  and  here  I  hope  our  confer-  hand  tricks  and  seeming  impassibilities ;  he  was  a 
ence  epds,  and  we  part  for  ever  !”  young  man  apparently  about  five  or  sii-and-twenty — 

“  St.  Vallier,  I  will  intrude  upon  you  no  longer :  you  but  this  was  hard  to  say,  for  a  wig  worn  to  complete 
have  spumed  me — cast  me  off  from  you  like  a  dog —  the  “  ensemble”  of  a  rather  fantastical  dress,  threw 
but  mark  me  well ;  the  time  may  come  when  you  will  sores  of  ita  long  black  curls  aenws  hia  handsome  sun- 
learn  to  look  upon  me  as  a  friend,  the  only  one  that  has  burnt  countenance,  preventing  a  very  distinct  view  of 
tlie  power  and  the  will  to  serve  yon,  perhaps  then  you  his  fcalures,  hut  still  it  was  clear  he  was  young,  and 
may  regard  me  with  different  feelings,  and  in  the  pros-  of  a  fine  iiinniy  form,  (•'^e  engraring.)  His  attendant, 
pect  of  your  so  doing,  I  take  my  leave.”  dressed  in  a  in.wl  ridiculous  manner,  kept  the  circle 

It  was  market-day  at  Limoges,  and  the  Ur.iude  j  frim  encroaching,  by  walh|ni>  lref|iieiitty  round  the 
Place  presented  Its  usual  scene  of  bustle  and  anima-  taiile,  ratlling  forth  much  ready  wil  and  repartee,  and 
tion  on  such  ovensions,  and  some  additional  attendants  jingling  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators  from  time  to 
drawn  thither  hy  the  approachine  feis  of  a  neighbour-  time,  prevHxis  to  the  performance  of  any  new  trick, 
ing  town  added  to  its  gaiety.  The  rows  of  leropurary  a  tin  bos  partly  filled  with  copper,  his  master  in  the 
wuoden  erections  ronuiiiiing  the  “  merchandize,”  from  i  meantime  addressing  the  circle  ; — 
the  dealers  in  vegetables,  large  while  cheeses,  old  “  Now,  Citizens,  watch  what  I  am  going  to  do.  watch 
clothes,  “cirage  a  plaire.”  and  the  miscellaneous  de-  me  well,  most  worthy  and  respectable  Citizens;  you 
pository  of  a  thousand  old  articles  (the  uses  of  which  see  upon  this  table  three  cups  and  one  hall,  now  you 
seemed  known  only  to  those  redoubtable  housewives  ;  see  plainly  it  is  not  three  balls  and  one  cup,  hut  as  I 
who  were  from  time  to  lime  the  purchasers )  up  to  the  |  said  before,  there  are  three  cups  and  one  ball ;  you  see 
larger  and  heller  assorted  stalls  of  the  draper  ami  there  is  nothing  in  then,  moat  patriotic  Citizens,  pray 
mercer,  rave  it  more  ihe  air  of  an  annual  fair  than  a  I  honour  me  liy  inspecting  them,  you  iiee  there  is  noth- 
weekly  market.  In  one  port  of  the  ”  Place,"  on  a  ing  in  them,  nothing  at  all.  Now  you  perceive  I 
moving  platform  was  a  man  pointing  fmm  time  to  time,  {  place  the  ball  under  the  centre  cup,  now  mark  it  is 
to  the  painting  (larger  than  life)  of  a  Saint,  enumeral-  {  under  the  centre  cup ;  there.  I  will  lift  it  up  to  satisfy 
ing  her  many  virtues,  whilst  his  wife  stationed  seme-  I  you  ;  you  perceive  it  is  there;  now,  Andre,  shake  the 
what  below  him,  sang  in  a  shrill  loud  voice  from  a  lit-  I  box  in  the  faces  of  the  worthy  Citizens,  for  this  ie  the 
tie  blue  covered  book,  “  the  Life,  Conversion.  Death  '  most  wonderful  trick  ever  yet  performed  in  Limogee, 
and  Miracles  of  St  Cienevieve,  pul  into  verse,  and  to  ;  and  unlc>ss  it  becomes  aware  of  the  genial  influence  of 
be  sold  fiir  the  moderate  charge  of  two  sous;”  further  ’  something  contributed  by  these  most  respectable  Citi- 
on  again,  standing  in  a  cliaise  to  which  was  attached  '  zens,  it  may  not  be  performed  w  ith  that  dexterity  I 
a  cream-coloured  horse,  stood  a  man  whose  bisly  was  '  could  wish.  Be  not  afraid,  good  and  worthy  Ciiizene, 
almost  covered  with  a  glaring  red  rout,  loaded  with  |  of  a  few  sous,  times  are  now  quickly  changing,  the 
enormous  buiinns  and  tarnished  gold  lace,  and  whose  poor  of  to-day  will  be  rich  to-morrow — no  proud  aria- 
head  was  turtnounted  by  a  large  three  comersd  hat.  tocracy  will  crush  with  an  iipn  hand  the  honest,  in¬ 
bearing  strong  marks  of  lung  and  hard  usage;  hit  at-  diisthoiit,  hard-working  Citizen,  whose  oflience  existo 
tendani,  a  strangely  dressed  youth,  with  long  lank  hair,  hut  in  the  imagination  of  a  prood  lordling  who— make 
who  had  been  for  some  time  amusing  the  surrounding  way  there  if  jruu  please  when  you  see  an  honeat  Citi- 
crowd  by  his  grimace  and  equivoques,  the  latter  not  zen  reaching  forward  to  contribute  his  sous  towards 
altogether  of  the  most  decent  nature,  having  at  length  the  expoeition  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  wonderful 
by  means  of  puffing  out  a  few  notes  from  a  cracked  sleights  of  hand.  Now,  worthy  Citizens !  you  perceive 
brass  trumpet,  obtained  something  mure  of  silence,  that  ball  which  I  placed  under  the  centre  cup,  is  gone 
enabled  bis  master  to  begin  his  exordium,  which  be  — gone  of  its  own  accord !  none,  as  you  see,  hava 
did  by  stating  the  virtues  of  his  medicines,  the  ease  touched  the  cup.  look  at  the  cups,  shake  them,  there 
and  dexterity  with  which  he  extracted  teeth,  his  never-  is  do  deception,  the  cups  are  good  and  honeat  like  our 
failing  cure  for  the  tooth-ache  ;  but  then  there  was  one  republic ;  but  now,  most  worthy  and  patriotic  Citizens, 
most  wonderful  specific  ho  posseeeed,  which  far  snr-  I  shall  proceed  to  exhibit  to  you  even  a  more  wonder- 
passed  all  the  others,  and  as  the  discoverer  of  which,  ful  trick  than  the  last  one,  of  so  astonishing  a  nature 
he  considered  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  various  that  it  will  almost  nuike  you  fancy  your  organs  of  sight 
were  the  complaints  that  had  been  made  to  him  of  have  deceived  you.  Now,  Andre,  shake  the  box,  to 
people  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health  at  night,  and  mind  the  worthy  Citizens  how  powerfully  their  contri- 
without  any  apparent  cause,  getting  up  dead  in  the  bulions  amisled  the  last  wonderful  exhibitkm." 
morning— eh!  what  were  they  laughing  at  f  oh,  ho  had  What  wonders  the  exhibitor  might  have  had  in 
made  a  trifling  mistake,  ho  meant  their  friends  disco-  store  for  the  gaping  throng,  history  doee  not  enable  os 
vered  them  to  be  dead  in  the  morning ;  and  so  con-  to  impart :  that  they  would  have  been  as  astonishing 
vinced  was  he  of  the  infallibility  of  this  wonderful  as  the  promises  held  forth  we  have  little  doubt,  but 
specific  that  he  would  return  the  money  to  any  one,  whilst  he  was  busying  himself  in  arraying  his  various 
who.  after  taking  the  medicine  should  find  it  fail  in  curious  shaped  boxes,  he  perceived  that  some  om 
the  desired  effect, — they  alone  should  judge  of  its  effi-  amongst  the  crowd  was  intently  scanning  hia  feetares, 
— he  would  return  the  money  the  moment  they  vainly  erideavouring  to  recall  where  and  when  they  had 
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b«ea  Mcn  bc&ire.  Tkii  the  ronjoror  by  no  ra^aiisd*- 
•ir«d. — if  tb«  |)«nun  did  not  correctly  remenbpr  hiai, 
ha  wall  knew  hi.t  ofaaerver  iiir  the  newily.ap(iuinted 
Conuniaaiuner  of  Linwjtea,  and  of  all  penun*  in  the  i 
world  be  laaat  of  all  wialied  to  fall  under  kia  olaeiva-  | 
tHin,  and  thereliira  the  iborieat  way  would  be  to  rid 
kinwelfof  hia  audience  altogether,  and  fur  that  uurpuae 
pretended  that  by  the  ettrene  ata[hdity  of  hie  inan, 
the  priucipal  ihingi  had  been  left  at  home,  aad  hit 
further  eahibttiuo  muM  be  deferred  until  the  evening, 
when  he  would  show  theta  MjCDething  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  be  had  yet  promited  them.  The  crowd,  with  i 
the  eaceptwa  of  a  few,  moved  away,  but  amongM  the  | 
latter  was  the  one  whose  absence  he  most  wished. 

Fnend,”  said  be,  advancing  towards  the  ooiqarer, 

“  you  seem  skilliil  at  year  calling,  have  ytw  pmetioad  ' 
it  lung  t" 

“  Ay,  worthy  Citiaen,  freni  ray  boyhoed  ;  aay  Gather 
before  me  practised  the  wonderful  scieaee,  ami  as  a 
child  I  assistod  him  in  his  eibibitiaaa,  at  his  death  the 
aaaiitle  fell  upon  aiy  unworthy  dioelders.*’ 

“  Indeed." 

"  Most  true  I  can  amure  you.” 

“  Your  elhibiiiuns,  I  should  preoune,  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  cunhiied  to  ibe  pnivinces ;  Fans  hns  sonie- 
Umes  had  the  honour  of  admiring  your  feats  at  dexte¬ 
rity  ;  it  strikes  nie  that  I  have  seen  you  there.” 

**  Deubtlaas,  doubtless;  I  havs  exhibited  fer  and 
wide  ia  eur  profession ;  the  scene  is  often  changing; 
the  l*iclts  of  to-day  suit  not  the  morrow,  the  eye  be¬ 
comes  familiarized,  aiid  the  wonder  and  the  illusion 
cease  mgsther.” 

**  True !  but  I  admire  your  skill,  aad  should  wish  to 
aee  more  of  it ;  to-morrow  1  have  an  hour  to  spare  he- 
fur*  uooo,  and  would  willingly  paar  it  in  witnesMBf 
pour  seeming  impomibilitiaa,  your  labours  shall  aot  be 
imreituitad  ;  ask  fer  Mona.  Armamd,  at  the  hoohseUess. 
the  comar  ef  the  Uiemle  Roc.  Citiaen,  yeur 
aervaiU.” 

”  Citiaen,  amst  ptofoundiy  youaa,”  replied  the  con¬ 
juror  aloud  aa  8t.  Armand  walked  away;  “ditaembler 
ami  hypocrite,  do  you  think  i  cannot  aee  through  you ! 
did  you  auppoae  1  could  nat  uraca  your  thoagbla  aa  you 
msova  to  remembar  where  and  how  we  had  previ- 
euaty  mat  I  did  nat  1  peroeiva  that  yoa  aoon  saw  1  was 
bat  a  bungler  in  my  art,  and  my  character  but  an  as- 
aumed  one  \ — amuse  thee  fer  an  buur !  ay,  indeed, 
suck  aniusamsnt  aa  its  prey  adurds  the  hungry  vub 
ture.” 

”  But  corns,  Andre,”  said  be  aloud  to  bis  strangely 
deeasod  aileadant,  the  whole  of  the  ciewd  having  now 
moved  away,  “  ibia  is  no  longsr  a  placa  for  us,  fer  if 
aotguita  disoovared,  i  amua  the  high  road  le  heiagao; 
lat  ns  le  our  lodgings,  and  devaas  awma  plan  to  change 
our  characters,  for  Araiead  vciU  never  rest  until  W  has 
Urisd  every  means  to  find  who  and  what  I  am;  hut  1 
shall  escape  thee  yet,  SirComraiasieiier,  and  repay  you 
all  past  and  intended  kindnciiaas.” 

'ne  lodgings  of  the  cai(|urer  were  not  fiw  distant, 
heiiig  at  a  cabaret  ia  an  adjoiaing  street,  whither  he 
at  once  repaired  with  his  attendant.  On  enutring  hie 
room  he  t^w  himself  into  a  chair  and  remained  for 
some  minutes  with  his  forehead  rsaiing  on  his  band, 
apparently  buried  in  deep  thought,  at  length  he  turned 
to  his  attendant,  who  had  been  empfoyed  in  the  inte¬ 
rim  in  divesting  himself  of  bis  faniasticnl  apparel, 
and  appeared  somewhat  move  like  his  ordinary  cha¬ 
racter — that  ef  an  active  and  intelligent  serving-man. 

“  Well,  Andre,  you  mum  aeeist  me  with  your  reedy 
iovantion,  for  I  am  i^nita  at  a  lem ;  1  had  thought  the 
heldiiMs  and  apenoem  of  Ifaia  our  last  disguise  would 
have  baffled  all  auspicioa,  and  ae  it  would  but  for  that 
^x>ay3d  traitor ;  to-night  1  am  ta  see  Cacile  St.  Val- 
lier,  and  it  is  an  appetnimant  1  must  and  will  keep. 
Months  have  peaeed  since  we  met ;  Ihcn  I  waa— but 
pshaw ! — what  avails  it  to  hroed  over  the  paal,  that  will 


little  help  ua;  new  come,  Andrd,  your  invention  never 
failed  me  at  my  need,  so  cudgel  your  brains  and  bring  1 
forib  aiOM  of  your  bappy  invenlioia;  ihw  last  srheme 
of  mine  has  failed,  yours  roey  be  ssure  succemlnL” 

“  Wby,  in  eober  truth,  sir,  I  am  rather  puzxled  my. 
self;  this  laet  plan  seemed  so  feasible,  *i  little  bkely 
to  be  disruvered.  that  I  had  not  bethoaghl  myself  ei  a 
‘dernier  raaort;*  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  Armand 
recognised  you — the  wig,  together  with  staining  yastr 
fisce  of  a  darker  hue,  have  so  efaangsd  yeur  appsar- 
ance  that  I  skioald  have  thought  it  impnmiblo  fer  even 
your  beet  iriend  to  have  known  you.  and  beaulea,  I 
doahl  if  Arms.'id  ever  saw  you  more  than  once  m  Para, 
and  then  it  canid  only  have  bean  in  the  oompmiy  af 
HademoaeUe  St  Vallme.  fer  hrtierly  year  dnty  cnllad 
yon  CD  much  abuni  the  king,  that  yoa  wera  eciicni; 
ever  away  f*om  the  palace.” 

“No,  Andre,  I  do  nut  indeed  think  that  Armand  hm 
rerognised  me,  but  he  hns  quicknem  enough  In  see  that 
1  am  ant  what  I  would  appear  to  be,  aisd  this,  Inga- 
Iher  with  perhaps  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  my 
fealuies,  has  nsiurslly  led  liiu  to  suspect  there  must 
be  powerful  nesoos  tor  my  wishing  to  be  cimcealad, 
and  of  all  those  nbo  have  thirsted  lor  the  blood  of  bn 
unhappy  rounirynisn  has  be  ever  baan  oae  of  iho  kaan- 
esi;  liad  he  known  me  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have 
allowed  me  to  have  left  the  *  Placs.’  ” 

Varioua  were  the  plans  discussed  between  hugans 
St.  Clair  aad  hie  arrvant  ns  to  which  would  beet  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  teiDaia  in  the  neighbourhood,  bnl  aa  Gmi 
aa  one  waa  advanced,  some  inanrme notable  ohmaele 
■eemad  alwaya  to  preaent  iiaaU,  and  the  only  miwii 
awn  wfoch  they  mamed  likely  to  arrive  at  wn^  that 
the  appmnttnent  with  Cecils  8t.  Vallievshonld  he  kept 
at  all  events,  and  aa  they  had  some  disiaaea  to  go  sas 
they  reached  Bose  la  Reina,  it  was  sgieed  that  the 
outier  ahmild  be  agam  argued  “  en  route and  leav¬ 
ing  8t.  Clair  (o  ehanga  lus  Bsaumebaaik  ouaiums  aad 
aatume  that  of  an  ordinary  ciiisen,  we  will,  dunng 
thair  prograaa,  mtiedaoe  our  leadeia  to  him  somewhat 
more  fully. 

The  tiuher  of  hugene  Sl  CUir  had  long  and  ha- 
iMurably  served  both  his  king  and  country,  but  baiag 
daacsndied  irom  a  rs^iectable,  Iheugh  not  powerful  | 
family,  be  had  litile  to  pul  bun  forward  in  Ins  easear 
ol'arnu  save  hie  own  uierHs,  aad  to  that  idene  coaid 
he  Guriy  allnbule  the  rank  to  which  ha  had  been 
raised.  The  life  of  a  soldier,  though  one  of  honour, 
ia  rarely  one  of  profit,  and  Ueneral  Ifii.  CInir  was  a  man 
of  toe  much  integniy  to  have  greatly  lacmaaod  Iw 
patriawny  by  a  command  in  tlw  ooluniea,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him;  at  the  expsratwn  of  hn 
coounand,  and  shortly  after  bis  return  to  his  netivs 
country,  he  bad  the  good  Gutaiie,  through  the  kind  aid 
of  a  brother  utficer,  then  at  the  bead  of  mihiary  aioin. 
to  euoceed  mi  ubtainiag  for  his  aim  a  oommimwn  ia  dw 
garde  du  corps. 

The  young  i^gene  was  a  qnick  and  ardent  dispe- 
aition,  devoted  to  his  profeaaien,  hut  not  averse  to  lbs 
many  gaieties  that  his  situation  abotsi  the  court  gave 
him  easy  accam  to;  he  had,  moreover,  the  good  fortnnt 
to  have  alliarled  the  fevanmlde  notice  af  the  king,  aad 
all  circumsiaiH'cs  seemed  to  favotir  his  quick  advance¬ 
ment  in  his  profession. 

it  had  chanced  tliat  at  the  house  of  a  Madame  Der- 
val,  a  near  relation  ef  St.  Clair's,  Cecile  St.  Valliar 
and  her  follier  were  frequent  gneats,  and  St  Clair  wen 
began  le  tiad  that  duriag  the  stay  of  Ibe  St.  Vallism  in 
Paris,  the  tiaie,  some  bow  or  olhw,  passed  vary  agmo- 
ably  at  Madame  Dorval's,  and  such  being  the  raos,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  shmild  ba  there 
ae  Irequeutly ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  preeenoe  of  a  young  and  handsome  mnn,  posoasaed 
of  all  the  ease  and  grars  of  maimer  conseqnent  upon 
an  attendenee  about  the  eeurl,  should  have  been  fee 
feam  disagreeable  to  Mndemoiseile  Sl.  Valliar.  Tbv 
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Mlual  ^t«aMire  thef  Ihnt  found  ia  eachollMr't  loeiety  |  and  wek  with  tka  world,  till  linaM  apoowd  iodiaad  to 
•oon  ripenad  into  luv«,  a  aequenoa  any  oiia  hava  change,  be  inaiated  un  aiill  accompanying  him  an  Us 

laMfinad  ;  there  waa  nothing  to  oppuaa  it,  nobody  to  i  aervam ;  to  which  Sl  Clair  gbidly  acceded,  aa  he  Knew 


abject,  ilt.  Vallier  aeaing  with  plcaaure  that  bia 
daughler'a  adeclioiia  were  nut  unworthily  placed,  and 
tbe  aHachment  a  mutual  one,  wiaely  reaolved  to  leave 
Ibe  affiiir  h>  ita  own  termmaiion. 

Thua  far  matten  prugreaaed  wall  enougb,  but 
flhakapeare  aaya,  **  the  couraa  of  true  loeo  never  did 
nin  amuolb,”  and  in  the  praaeat  malanee  the  aaaertioii 
waa  in  no  chance  of  being  belied.  Evanta  had  been 
fat  aame  tiaae  **  caating  ibair  abaduaaa  before  them I 
the  ravolutioa  burai  forth  with  deaMinaaeal  fury,  tbe  . 
tmbappy  hiag  and  queen  bad  foUaa  viotiiaa  to  tbe  j 
bloody  rage  of  a  aiailitonad  pupulara ;  miarula  raignad 
avary  where  in  Puna,  and  tooai  of  tbaae  pefBona  wboae  | 
oinmnoM  powilad  ibaai  out  aa  objects  of  bairad.  or  aa  , 
obnoiioua  la  the  leaden  of  the  people,  were  haalily 
aaakiag  ahaltar,  eiriaar  in  tbe  eouncry,ar  in  flying  from 
their  aalivo  bud,  and  OMat  happy  were  ibuae  who  i 
ware  soreeaafal  m  the  lallsr.  ! 

We  have  pravioualy  manlionad  ihaU  Armand  had  i 
aaen  and  hived  (if  auch  an  eipreaaiun  can  convoy  hia 
feelings)  the  foirCaeile:  it  was  to  him  an  almost  mad-  ^ 
demng  paawoa.  for  ha  saw  its  hopeleaaneaB  in  the  i 


every  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  bia  fidrlily,  and 
felt  penuaded  that  he  would  be  no  iavaluabla  ctwa- 
panioii  to  one  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  lha  alart. 

Lireaaed  like  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  and  ahouling 
and  singing  with  the  rest  of  a  mob  lliel  were  going  to 
the  uuiaKirta  of  Paris,  seeking  toiae  object  for  deslmc- 
lion,  they  passed  in  safely  the  bameia,  and  struck  at 
oatce  into  lha  high  road  to  Lomoges. 

To  aacape  ohservation.  they  deemed  it  pradent,  afker 
a  abort  time,  to  diverge  liom  the  high  mad  aa  much  aa 
poaaibla,  and  content  themselves  with  reating  at  night 
m  lha  mual  unireqaanlad  cabarets.  It  m  true  they 
were  oat  much  liable  to  molaatation,  except  in  tbe 
larger  lowna ;  btit  they  ihonghi  it  moat  adviaahle  to 
leave  them  altogether  out  of  their  route.  After  same 
time,  m  Iboy  began  to  approach  nearor  Limugaa,  thu 
certainly  thm  they  abould  be  aaable  to  remaun  laug 
in  the  neighbonrhuod  without  some  oslenaible  calling 
or  occuiutson,  began  to  give  thaia  no  little  anrminam; 
various  wets  Ike  plans  and  schemes  aurmiaad,  and  ■O' 
jected  as  impiaciMwble.  It  waa  abaolalely  nerrsmry 
they  should  be  supplied  with  pam^iorta,  and  how  to 


inany  ubatacim  that  rosa  one  upon  anoiber  to  oppose  I  obtain  them,  aeemod  quite  beyond  their  panatratiati 
him;  bet  the  more  impadimaiiu  there  teemed  arrayed  even  Andre  owned  hiniaelf  at  fault — but  chance,  wbidb 
agamsi  bun.  lha  fiercer  hw  paaston  grew,  auiil  be  came  |  dacidas  moat  thiugs,  at  length  decided  in  thasr  fotnnr. 
to  the  datarmiantiun  to  stand  at  nothing,  how  atiurwus  i  At  a  small  uia  where  they  raatad  (me  avaumf. 
aoeaer  it  might  ha,  that  would  rondar  lha  accomplish-  ^  Clair  and  bia  servant  wore  at  mhle,  (for  aU  diatiMlMI 
mam  of  hss  dmiras  attainable.  With  these  feelings  be  I  of  maatar  and  aarvaat  were  fix’  the  prmaiit  ihiamB 
bad  aroused  every  energy  to  gain  aaoaodancy  in  the  I  aside,)  tvwo  amn  with  the  rooal  fires  sad  easy  aaummmn 
arild  liouhlm  af  the  tunaa,  and  obtain  aalBciaoi  power  tlaimad  at  traaellara  a  sham  in  thair  meal :  ibay 
to  crash  any  ahatacla  that  might  pcoaant  itsalf  to  hia  gund  aoeordiag  to  the  spirit  of  the  limaa,  thto  dmy 
bar  aw  mg  lha  husband  of  Cacila  ^  Vallier.  were  travellars,  tired  and  hungry,  tbam  vsnn  mewl  and 

It  amy,  tharafore,  ha  imagined  that  it  was  net  with  drink,  and  aa  all  diminetions  patoans  smiu  dame 
abe  moei  plamaat  feelings  m  the  ssurld.  ha  heard  that  away  with,  why  one  hangry  roan  vraa  aa  goad  an 
m  powarfd  rival  in  iha  ahape  of  a  gay  ofBoar  of  the  anothar,  ptovid^  aiwaya  be  had  whaaawMial  to  pay 


garde  da  oovpa,  waa  in  the  field  In  oppose  him,  and 
with  every  probability  of  snccaoding,  era  hit  plana 
ware  suficiaoily  rantnrad  to  be  brought  to  bear. 
Cbamw  had  thrown  him  but  seldom  into  lha  aocieiy  of 
Cacila  St.  Vallier,  and  at  these  tioies  it  had  ao  hap¬ 
pened  that  Sl  Chiir  had  moatly  bean  prevented  by  hia 
duty,  or  otherwise,  from  accompanying  her,  to  that 
well  as  he  knew  every  (nmimstance  relaiing  to  the 
sank  and  station  of  his  rival,  yet  personally  ha  waa  al¬ 
most  a  stranger  to  him ;  it  wm  galling  alto,  to  find  that 
«t  the  timm  then  were,  his  rival  was  quite  beyond  his 
power. 

But  when  the  storm  bunt  forth,  and  the  planet  of 
bis  ascendancy  bagan  to  sbine,  then  wm  every  nerve 
-strained  to  eruah  thia  deteatad  rival.  To  pravont  all 
pomibility  af  hit  being  any  impadimant  to  hia  wishm, 
than  was  but  one  way— to  point  him  out  as  an  enemy 
-of  the  rights  and  libartiaa  of  the  people,  waa  a  tolerably 
sure  prelude  to  the  aeafiEild.  ib  plana  would  doubt- 
lem  have  been  auccaaaful,  but,  whether  or  not  Eugene 
^  Clair  got  some  inkling  of  what  was  going  forward  I 
ngainat  him.  or  that  ha  judged  when  hia  royal  mamar  | 
tom  no  more,  hia  own  aituation  had  bean  too  prominent ' 
to  allaw  him  to  hope  that  ha  abould  altogether  escape 
barmlass.  Annaod  was  baffled,  for  St.  Clair  suddenly 
dimppearad,  and  every  endeavour  to  trace  him,  proved 
unavailing.  , 

The  father  of  St  Clair  had  been  for  some  tinae  an 
invalid,  and  residing  in  Swilaerland.  so  that  his  (Miiy 
-compannm  in  ftyiag  from  Paris,  waa  a  servant  naraail 
Andie  Duidialel ;  thb  man,  who  had  been  to  him  an 
invaluable  servaiM,  was  pemmsed  of  an  amazing  ren- 
diness  and  tact,  that  had  been  more  than  ouca  of  sin- 
-gtdar  aarvioa  to  him,  and  some  kindaames  that  St.  Clair 
had  dtoton  taararda  him  in  reaeaing  him  from  dtfficul- 
<lam  in  which  he  had  bean  involved,  had  left  so  lively 
nn  impawaien  on  Andta.  that  whan  h«  master  told 
him  of  hii  intaniion  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  play  at  bide 


mine  boat  **  So  citiaen.  your  servant,*’  mid  hn,  mtlimg 
dosrn  with  his  comrade,  and  eommancing  a  manl  uto 
raciotts  attack  upon  the  “  comeatiUes.** 

St.  Clair  was  rather  pleated  than  otharwiaa,  aa  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  tome  inquiriaa,  that 
he  had  hitherto  avoided ;  but  he  thought  it  beat  to  let 
sueh  information  as  he  might  require,  appear  to  ha  the 
result  of  an  ordinary  conversation. 

My  certes,  Philippe,  but  that’s  a  mvory  fricaasde, 
the  white  sauce  in  truik  smacks  a  little  of  ranoid  but¬ 
ter;  but  hunger,  my  fric-nd  Philippa,  hunger  is  a  Joe 
muce.” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  mumbled  the  other,  with  hia  month  fidl, 
”  you  are  right,  R^ud,  right ;  but  bleat  St.  Maria, 
thia  wina  is  soinawhat  small  aaid  sour  fix  a  man  wfoo 
has  walked  nearly  two  ieaguaa  in  a  bnuling  hot  dagr ; 
oome,  landhxd.  a  glam  of  something  that  may  help  to 
cheer  upene’s  spirits,  something  vrith  taste  aad  flavour 
in  it;  what  say  you.  air,  fur  a  bottle  of  ganeroua  St. 
Georger’  mid  he,  addressing  St.  Clair,  **  the  evening  is 
before  us,  and  therefore  let’s  enjoy  it” 

I  The  wine  was  aooo  forthemning,  and  Rftiaiid  aad. 
Philippe  played  well  their  ports,  and  St.  Clair  and 
I  Andre  joining  in,  but  more  moderately,  the  wine  being 
I  rather  too  strong  and  hot  to  suit  their  tastes;  bat  its 
I  efie(!i8  were  soon  apparent,  the  conversation  flowed 
fast,  all  (X)ldnem  seamed  thrown  aside,  and  Rdimnd 
and  Philippe  joked  and  jested,  toM  a  variety  of  anec- 
doiea  and  eircumstances  that  had  kuppened  to  them  in 
their  jonrneyingt  through  life,  and  ran  through  a  brisf, 
rapid  sketch  of  Ihemeelvee  from  boyhood  np  to  the 
preeent  tisae,  wlion  they  begged  leave  to  introdoee 
themselves  as-profeauxs  of  legerdemain,  (»i\jaring  in 
its  manifold  hranehes,  &c.  Ac.,  and  quite  at  the  sar- 
vioa  of  massieun ;  but,  added  Renaud,  “  liinea  are 
chenging,  and  though  a  poex  man,  and  picking  up  a 
aubaistence  at  the  mud-aide,  at  files  and  fkim,  and 
even  where  I  can,  I  do  not  like  them ;  I  have  sawed 
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as  a  soldier,  and  early  learned  that  there  must  be  dis¬ 
cipline;  we  may  not  like  it  when  we  feel  its  eflecis, 
but  what  should  we  be  without  it;  and  the  poor  king 
too,  1  remember  well,  once  when  1  was  on  guanl —  it 
was  on  the  terrace  at  Versailles,  and  a  bleak,  cold  day 
it  was;  the  king,  who  had  been  walking  quickly  up 
and  down  the  terrace  fur  some  time,  and  seeing  me 
almost  perished  with  cold,  advanced  towards  me. 

‘  Soldier,’  said  he,  but  I  need  nut  repeat  all  he  said, 
ibr  putting  into  my  hand  a  bright  louis  d’or,  he  told 
me,  when  my  guard  was  over,  to  drive  away  the  cold 
la  drinking  his  good  health.  1  did  drink  his  good 
health,  and  many  a  time  since,  but  not  with  the  louis 
d’or,  for  that  I  have  ever  kept,  and  please  the  saints, 
ever  hope  to  da  It  was  kind  fur  a  king  to  think  thus 
of  a  soldier's  feelings,  and  yet  they  called  him  tyrant 
and  oppressor;  out  upon  them,  1  say !  for  a  set  of  blood¬ 
thirsty  villains.” 

The  evening  seemed  to  pass  along  smoothly  enough, 
and  each  began  to  feel  confidence  in  the  other.  S,. 
Clair  finding  that  Renaud  had  been  a  soldier,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  royalist  principles,  thought  there  could  be  little 
hazard  in  imparting  somewhat  of  his  history  to  him. 
and  requesting  his  advice,  since  he  must  ol  necessity 
know  something  of  the  localities  of  the  neighboiirtiouii, 
and  the  risks  he  was  likely  to  encounter  in  reiiiaiuiiig 
about  Limoges. 

R^oaiid  listened  with  deep  attention,  then  hemmed 
and  ha’d,  and  paused,  and  seemed  as  if  a  bright  thought 
had  struck  him,  but  shook  his  head  as  something  oc¬ 
curred  to  his  remembrance  that  was  not  altogether 
coBBpatible  with  its  eiecution :  “  this  seems  no  easy 
matte;  ui'ier  all,  sir,”  said  he.  “  for  the  newly  appointed 
police  are  not  wanting  in  vigilance;  and  there  is  in 
every  district  some  jackal  anxious  to  show  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  would,  ere  long,  find  5rou  out,  however 
close  jrou  might  lie ;  it  must  he  something  bold  and 
open,  for  the  more  you  court  privacy,  be  assured  tlie 
more  determined  will  persons  be  to  know  all  about 
you,  and  why  you  are  desirous  of  being  unknow  n : 
I’iaith,  then,  I  have  it ;  you  are  a  younger  man  than 
myself,  and  perhaps  the  ladies  might  consider  you  a 
somewhat  handsomer  man,  but  that  ail  the  world  over 
is  a  matter  of  taste, — 'Chacun  4  son  goat.’  Your 
complexion.  Ion,  noay  not  be  quite  so  dark  as  mine; 
but  what  of  that — it  is  easily  remedied ;  your  com¬ 
panion  and  Philippe  here,  are  much  of  an  age,  height, 
and  figure,  so  that  will  be  no  hindrance — you  shall 
start  in  a  new  line  of  life — you  shall  be  a  conjuror: 
what  say  you,  sir?  I  am  now  proceeding  to  Limoges, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  fete  takes  place  in  a 
few  days ;  but  whether  I  proceed  north  or  south,  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  little  importance — you  shall  have  mine 
and  my  companion’s  passports: — take  our  cups  and 
balls,  and  figure  away  as  well  as  the  best  of  us ;  and 
after  I  have  spent  a  few  hours  in  inducting  you  into 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  science,  I  should  think  you 
would  run  but  little  risk.” 

“  But,  my  good  friend,  what  are  you  to  do  without 
a  passport?  you  will  be  in  the  same  dilemma  with 
myself” 

“  L«ave  that  to  me,  sir — leave  that  to  me — I  shall 
strike  some  way  across  the  country  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection  to  which  jrou  are  going ;  and  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  town,  where  1  have  ascertained  there  is  a 
magistrate  not  over-keen  in  his  inquiries,  palm  upon 
him  some  story  of  myself  and  companion  being  robbed 
by  worthy  wandering  citizens  of  the  new  republic, 
and  request  to  be  furnished  with  fresh  passports.  He 
will  of  course  detain  us  for  a  few  dajrs — perhaps  verify 
the  old  proverb  of  ‘  last  bind,  fast  find  ;’  but  aAer  all, 
he  must  set  us  at  liberty,  and  furnish  us  with  a  pass ; 
should  he  even  make  the  most  diligent  inquiries,  he 
can  but  find  out  that  we  are  just  what  we  have  stated ; 
and  as  to  any  little  inconveniences  we  may  have  to 
undergo.  Monsieur,  I  am  sure,  will  not  ibiget  that,  j 


when  he  betiows  upon  us  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
a  new  set  of  cups  and  balls  to  start  us  afresh.” 

To  this  plan,  St.  Clair  readily  acceded,  and  after 
some  time  isused  in  learning  a  few  of  the  tricks  and 
sleights  of  hand,  which  he  found  far  easier  than  he 
had  ex[>ectcd,  he  liberally  rewarded  Renaud  for  any 
inconvenience  he  was  likely  to  sutler  on  his  account, 
and  the  follow  ing  morning  saw  them  on  the  road  to 
Limoges,  somewhat  altered  in  appearance  by  the  skil¬ 
ful  instructions  of  Renaud,  and  fully  prepared  to  com¬ 
mence  operations. 

Whilst  at  Limoges,  Su  Clair  contrived  to  convey  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  to  St  Vallier  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  Cecile  had  promised  him  an  interview  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rois  la  Reine,  since  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  he  should  be  seen  by  any  of  the  servants 
of  the  chateau,  whose  discretion  might  not  be  altogether 
depended  upon. 

At  the  distance  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
the  chateau  of  Monsieur  St.  Vallier,  by  the  side  of  a 
rivulet,  flanked  by  a  lofly^ruw  of  elms,  was  a  favourite 
walk  of  Cecile’s ;  it  was  a  cool,  sheltered  spot  often 
sought  by  her  in  the  noontide  heats,  to  wile  away  an 
hour  ill  the  study  of  some  favourite  author,  or  to  sit 
wrapt  III  that  calm  soothing  reverie  which  a  rippling 
brook  Ml  often  ihrowsover  the  mind.  It  was  hereshe 
had  promiMd  to  meet  Kugene,  since  it  was  a  spot  not 
likely  to  be  sought  by  any  casual  wayfarer ;  and  rarely 
indeed  was  it  frequented,  save  by  herself,  except  at 
times  some  swain,  in  a  romantic  mood,  would  wander 
thither  w  ith  the  object  of  his  love,  to  paint  bright 
dreams  of  future  happiness  and  bliss*.  It  had  been 
her  favourite  walk,  even  from  her  childhood,  and  one 
in  w  hich,  at  tiroes,  when  the  ill-willed  spirit  of  Ar- 
mand's  nature  was  somewhat  celroer,  and  he  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  join  in  the  youthful  sports  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  had  sought  Cecile,  to  wile  away  a  liatleas 
hour ;  and  once  in  a  mood  more  than  usually  complai¬ 
sant.  had  proposed  to  make  for  her  beneath  one  of  the 
shadiest  elms  a  little  seal,  and  which,  on  the  following 
day,  he  had  amused  himself  with  fashioning.  It  Was 
not  perhaps  of  the  most  elegant  proportions,  but  still  it 
suited  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ; 
and  even  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  it 
still  remained  the  same  ^rude  thing,  but  apparently 
strong  enough  to  last  yet  muny  years. 

At  the  hour  appointed, Cecile  sought  this  spot ;  that 
the  might  arrive  there  the  first,  she  naturally  conclud¬ 
ed,  since  she  well  knew  St.  Clair  could  not  alto¬ 
gether  control  his  movements ;  she  sal  down  to  wait 
with  patience  for  his  arrival,  musing  with  heraelf  on 
the  proposal  made  by  Armand  to  her  father.  To  her, 
Arroand  was  not  the  same  object  of  deleaiation  that 
he  was  to  others ;  she  had  never  been  the  victim  of 
his  malevolence  or  bad  feeling,  and  had  little  busied 
herself  in  politics,  to  feel  that  keen  hatred  that  persons 
of  opposite  parties  poesess  towards  eich  other.  She 
could  not  avoid  hearing  of  the  unhappy  murder  of 
Louis,  and  that  Armand  had  sided  wtth  his  murderers; 
and  though  she  framed  no  excuse  for  bis  conduct,  she 
thought  there  might  be  such.  What  were  her  feelings 
towards  him  ? — It  would  be  hard  to  define  them,  for 
did  she  not,  with  all  the  fervour  a  pure  mind  is  capa¬ 
ble  of.  love  another  ?  She  felt  those  seniimenia  could 
pever  he  entertained  towards  Armand ;  they  were 
such  as  a  sister  might  feel  towards  a  brother,  whom  a 
wild  and  reckless  course  had  driven  from  bis  home ; 
for  one,  remembered  as  the  companion  of  her  youth  ; 
and  thelrain  of  associations  that  objects  we  have  felt 
kindly  towards  in  our  earliest  days,  will  ever  bring 
with  them  when  they  are  recurred  to. 

Cecile  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  with 
the  exceptkni  of  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  had  resided 
always  at  Bois  la  Reine,  with  her  father.  In  height, 
she  was  rather  inclining  to  rise  above  the  middle  sta¬ 
ture,  but  so  slightly,  that  a  casual  observer  would 
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icarce  have  obeerved  it ;  her  figure  ww  of  that  pare 
■ymmetrical  form,  that  a  Frenchwoman  knows  so  well 
how  to  show  to  the  Iwtt  advantage;  her  complexion 
was  rather  unuanul  for  a  native  of  the  French  Southern 
Provinces,  in  that  it  Miinewhat  inclined  to  pale,  and 
yet  dkl  it  harmonize  so  well  with  the  calm,  placid 
tune  of  her  features,  that  you  felt  a  change  to  a  rud¬ 
dier  hue  would  have  spoilt  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
whole.  The  mild  expression  of  her  features  would 
have  served  as  an  index  to  her  mind  ;  if  calm  placidity 
reigned  without,  so  also  did  it  within;  there  was  an 
evenness  of  tem;ierament,  unruffled  hy  emotioiM  or 
passions,  yet  a  fixed  determinatKHi  in  following  up 
those  objects  which  the  heart  pointed  out  as  proper  to 
be  rigidly  (lersevered  in; — whatsoever  her  feelings 
prum(>tatl  her  to  undertake,  seemed  to  proceed  so  na¬ 
turally.  and  without  the  least  semblance  of  effect,  as 
to  throw  a  rayofdignity  upon  her  actions  and  conduct 
that  could  not  fail  of  commanding  respect. 

“Art  musing,  Cecile,  or  striving  to  read  in  that 
babbling  brook  the  reason  why  those  tarry  with  whom 
time  should  be  so  precious  T’ 

Cecile  sta.’’ted  at  the  sound  of  a  voice  so  close  be¬ 
tide  her ;  but  as  the  sounds  were  ever  welcome,  and 
the  warm  pressure  of  her  hands  that  accompanied  it 
spoke  more  forcibly  even  than  words  would  have 
done,  her  alarm  and  rising  Mush  soon  passed  away. 

**  If  I  did  strive  to  read  such,  Eugene,  it  would  not 
have  been  to  chide; — times  and  circumstances  are 
not  with  you  as  they  were  used  to  be.” 

**  It  is  indeed  kind  of  you,  dearest  Cecile,  to  think 
so  favourably  of  what  I  have  not  the  power  to  control; 
but  times  are  indeed  changed,  when  1  am  oMiged  to 
skirt  the  country  as  a  juggling  mountebank ;  but  I  do 
not  repine ;  for  with  ihee,  Cecile,  I  can  forget  all  and 
everything; — my  own  incuiiveniences,  what  are  they! 
— but  oh,  Cecile,  I  begin  to  fear  for  those  who  are 
more  to  me  than  life  itself;  were  I  but  assured  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  harm  either  yourself  or  Mon¬ 
sieur  St.  Vallier,  I  should  be  contented.” 

**  Nay,  Eugene,  I  think  for  us  you  are  alarmed  with¬ 
out  cause;  for  my  father,  what  can  there  be  to  fear? 
be  is  not  of  noble  birth,  nor  has  he  ever  by  his  actions 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  any  one.” 

“  I  would  not  alarm  you  without  cause,  dearest  Ce¬ 
cile,  but  still  I  must  say,  I  would  have  your  father  be 
upon  his  guard.” 

“  Against  whom,  Eugene  ? — pray  conjure  up  some 
dread  phantom,  that  his  fears  may  at  least  be  directed 
by  something  fanciful,  even  if  it  be  nothing  tangible.” 

“  It  needs  no  pfiantom,  Cecils,  but  something  of 
flesh  and  bIsod  ;  it  is  Pierre  Armand  of  whom  1  would 
have  him  beware.” 

“Indeed  I. think  you  are  wrong;  Armand,  I  am 
sure,  would  rather  shield  my  father  than  do  aught  to 
injure  him.” 

“I  would  to  heaven  my  siispicions  were  unfounded, 
but  they  are  not  grounded  on  vague  surmise.” 

“  Why,  it  is  but  a  few  flays  since  be  was  at  the 
chateau,  and  saw  my  father.” 

“And  the  object  of  his  visit  T' 

“  To  my  great  surprise,  was  to  propose  that  I  should 
become  his  wife." 

“  And  your  lather — r’ 

“  Repulsed  him  with  much  barehneas.  and  angry 
words  passed  between  them.” 

It  is  even  then  as  I  suspected ;  f>r  some  time  have  I 
been  led  to  conclude  that  his  feelings  towards  you 
were  more  them  the  kindness  of  sarly  youth.  Before 
the  death  of  my  poor  master,  I  casually  became  aware 
that  he  had  been  making  many  inquiries  concerning 
me,  and  as  to  what  were  my  intentions  towards  you ; 
but  as  I  had  little  to  dread  in  him  as  a  rival,  I  did  not 
much  heed  the  circumstance ;  and  if  it  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  escape  from  my  remembrance,  it  held  but  a 
alight  place ;  but  when  times  changed,  and  Armand 
0  2 


'  gained  his  power,  as  well  as  will,  to  carry  his  designs 
into  execution,  every  thing  was  then  well  remembe^ 
ed,  and,  but  for  a  friendly  notice,  I  had  now  been, 
through  his  means,  far  beyond  the  power  of  arousing 
either  his  jealousies  or  his  featk.” 

“  Eugene,  indeed  you  may — you  most  judge  too 
harshly  of  him ;  foulta  he  has,  1  must  confess,  and  his 
course  of  life  has  ever  been  a  wayward  one;  but  may 
it  not  proceed  from  the  wildness  of  his  youth  ?  His 
heart  cannot  be  so  black  as  you  would  point  it” 

“  The  heart.  Cecile,  that  could  calmly  contemplate 
the  murder  of  a  good  and  virtuous  king,  would  gain 
but  little  credence  of  its  goodness,  even  with  so  fair 
an  apologist  as  thyself.” 

“  Fur  that  crime,  Eugene,  1  am  no  apologist, — what 
share,  if  any.  bad  he  in  that,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
have  no  right,  because  he  has  aided  with  an  ascend¬ 
ing  party,  to  imply  from  thence  that  he  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  their  crimes;  he  may  have  joined  them  af¬ 
terwards,  fansying  their  cause  a  right  and  just  one, 

I  and  a  short  time  may  convince  him  of  his  error.” 

“  Were  I  not  well  assured,  dearest  Cecils,  of  your 
afifections.  I  could  almost  fancy  something  like  love 
lurked  under  this  wish  of  thine,  to  put  a  &ir  con¬ 
struction  oa  that  which  speaks  of  itself  too  strongly  to 
to  lie  ever  the  subject  of  doubt” 

“  Eugene,  you  know  well  what  are  my  feelings  to¬ 
wards  Arroanid ;  they  are  such  as  even  the  most  jea¬ 
lous  lover  could  not  cavil  at.  As  children  we  were 
reared  together ;  the  same  objects,  the  same  spots  and 
circumstances  are  interwoven  with  our  childish  recol¬ 
lections,  and  to  him  I  can  but  look  bark  as  it  were  to 
a  brother ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  throw  off  those 
kindly  feelings  of  our  jroutb,  and  learn  to  foncy  one 
whom  we  have  ever  looked  upon  with  something 
like  afl^iion,  to  be  the  black  detested  thing  the  werki 
would  have  me  think  him.” 

“  Like  all  false  dreams,  dearest  Cecile,  they  moat 
be  dissolved ,  are  you  so  far  blinded  by  early  preju¬ 
dices.  as  not  to  see  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  actuated 
in  becoming  the  accursed  commiaskmer  of  his  native 
town  1  Think  you  it  was  purely  in  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  path  of  rectitude  he  sought  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  and  not  with  the  desire  of  working  out  his  ends 
by  the  akl  of  tenor  and  oppression  ?  You  have  mush 
to  team,  Cecile,  of  what  a  had  heart  is  capable ;  you 
have  only  pictured  to  yourself  the  bright  side  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  the  reverse  your  imagination  can  fona 
no  thought  of.” 

“  Well,  I  will  say  nothing  farther  in  his  favour, 
since  so  much  seems  to  rise  against  him  that  my  poor 
single  voice  is  but  a  vain  resistance  to  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  opinion ;  I  speak  but  of  what  I  feel  and  think 
myself:  and  is  it  strange,  if  I  consider  that,  when  an 
orphan,  my  father  bestowed  upon  him  the  kindness 
and  aflection  due  only  from  a  parent,  making  no  dis¬ 
tinction  betwixt  his  only  child  and  him  who  claimed 
no  tie  of  nature,  that  in  offer  life  his  heart  could  be¬ 
come  so  bad  as  to  raise  the  hand  of  oppression  against 
a  more  than  parent  f  Indeed,  indeed!  I  cannot  think  it*’ 
“  Well,  well,  Cecile,  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  combat 
your  opinion,  but,  for  myself,  thanks  to  this  same  Ar- 
roand,  Limoges  is  no  longer  a  place  for  conceahneat 
To-day,  in  the  market-place,  he  fixed  his  hawk-like 
glance  upon  me,  striving  to  reed  in  my  featarss”— 

“  Oh,  surely  Eugene,  he  did  not  recogniie  you  f’ 

“  No.  dearest,  I  think  not,  for,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  met  me  foce  to 
face;  but  he  has  some  shrewd  suspicioa  that  I  am  not 
what  I  would  appear  to  be,  and  has  mode  um  promise 
to  attend  him  to-morrow,  and  should  I  eam|rfy  with 
his  request,  I  think  there  would  be  but  small  probabi¬ 
lity  we  should  part  in  haste.” 

“  Oh,  dearest  Eugene,  fly  at  once  from  this  spot,  for 
my  sake— for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  most  dear  to 
you — ly  from  hence,  let  me  beseech  you.” 
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“  For  you,  Ceoile,  I  wuuU  venture  every  thing;  but  I 
it  M  iur  thy  suke  I  sball  endeavour,  a»  beat  J  may,  to 
reiiieui  in  the  neigUbuurttoud.*’ 

“Ob,  ihia  iv  fully!  madueae!  ier  Artnand's  auepicions 
once  aroused,  there  ia  no  h^pe  for  your  aafety ;  tu- 
■lurruw,  when  he  fiuda  you  ikil  in  your  appuiatnient, 
ttw  truib  luay  llaah  acruaa  luiu,  and  ilten  flight  wdi  be 
too  iate.” 

“Cecile,  1  cannot  fly;  even  were  certain  death  to 
stare  me  iu  the  face,  1  wiU  not  leave  this  apot.  Could 
I  but  persuade  your  lathyr  to  seek  in  some  other  ooun- 
Uy  a  refuge  till  the  storm  is  past,  (lor  )ataa  it  must,) 
thou  would  1  join  you  vtith  all  my  heart  and  soul,  but 
until  then  I  must  manage  by  tunie  scheme  or  contri* 
vaiice  to  remain  in  this  ueighbourbood-  My  servant 
Andre  wants  nut  fur  slwowditesa— 1  can  trust  to  the 
Jteeniietia  of  ins  scent  to  asuertaui  when  danger  is 
near.” 

“Qh,  Ethane,  could  i  hut  be  asaured  you  were  far 
£wb  hence,  a  heavy  weight  w«uld  be  removed  flom 
oflf  lay  heart :  be  assured,  again,  far  ua  there  k  no 
danger  {  hut,  ariMW  1  see  you  are  unhappily  Arm  in 
pour  resulvea,  i  wdll  ig^k  to  my  Ihther  of  what  yon 
eeem  au  luuoh  to  dread ;  he  may  agree  with  yeu  in 
beheving  danger  to  he  near,  but  even  should  be  not 
do  so,  I  will  entreat  him,  far  a  time,  io  leave  this 
plane.” 

“  ide  must  and  will  agrse  with  me,  I  am  aure ; 
nad  lo-ni«craw  let  me  iuiow’  what  bia  detenniaalion 
may  be.” 

“  i  will  i  but  ub,  Eugene,  you  must  not  return  to 
Limugaa ;  pionuse  me  at  least  that  you  will  net  go 
there.” 

”  That  will  1  with  oil  my  heart,  daaeeat  Cecile. 
Andre  waita  close  by  to  give  us  timely  notice  of  any 
iatsuders,  aud  wfliuust  doubt  he  will  somi  And  some 
place  w  here,  for  a  short  time,  we  may  remam  eoncoal- 
•d.” 

It  waa  with  a  heavy  heart  Cecile  parted  shortly 
afierwnuJs  iKua  Eugene,  to  return  to  the  chateau. 
her  herself,  or  her  lather,  she  could  see  no  danger 
that  menaced  them;  hut  far  Eugene,  much  as  she 
yicUiied  to  Imrsalf  the  favourable  side  of  Annand's 
chacaotex,  she  ouuld  nut  but  feel  that  there  was  every 
thu^  k>  he  feared,  slwuld  he  discover  him :  hut  what 
was  there  to  prevent  their  leaving  ifais  k  Koine,  at 
least  for  a  time?  Fssm  her  father  the  well  knew- 
thare  would  be  no  opposition—^  short  rosidence  in  a 
foreign  country  would  he  the  means  of  ubs  iaiing  both 
real  ami  iiuagioary  danger,  it  was  au  easy  remedy ; 
and  one  in  which  ihere  need  he  no  deky. 

At  the  Town-liaU  of  Limugea.  in  a  Mnoll  room  ad- 
jwniag  the  oouucil  chamher,  were  seated  two  persons 
sypyasautly  busied  iu  the  perusal  af  some  popera,  va¬ 
rious  bundles  of  which  lay  on  the  table  before  faera. 
The  eue  sealeil  to  the  right,  and  nearest  the  window, 
was  n  man  of  some  five-and-forty-years,  rather  short 
IB  sintnre,  ami  whose  features  were  banh  and  unpre¬ 
possessing  ;  nor  was  it  hard  to  read  in  them  the  ma:ks 
of  a  Ufa  ol  sensuality  and  debauchery;  a  glanse  would 
almost  have  couvmoed  you  that  be  had  belonged  ori- 
gmaliy  to  the  lewest  class,  of  wbicb,  indaed,  he  was 
ralhwr  pnmd  than  olheruias,  generally  remarking,  that 
”  Tbrtdt  heaven,  nobody  would  ever  nuitake  him  for 
a  xoyubst  auhle,  for  be  bore  plainly  enough  the  siaeip 
of  eilizen  upon  tus  face!”  What  had  bean  Ids  origi¬ 
nal  purautU  no  one  knew,  or  if  Iwow  mg,  cared  not  to 
aay.  lie  waa  a  bold,  (piick  apeaker,  wuh  much  pku- 
aibflity,  tmd  bad  on  aoiae  ucoasions  ahowin  ounsidem- 
ble  tact  and  cuniiieg  iu  tbe  way  in  which  ha  had 
breuiht  bonaelf  into  naiioe.and  taiaed  bimaelf  to  cme 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Repost  gane  him  the 
character  of  a  severe  and  cruel  snail,  yet  at  tiinaa  had 
he  been  known  to  apare  those  wltom  be  had  followed 
•p  wjth  the  moa  savage  caueity,  and  acaoid  to  tbeai 
hit  protectioB  and  cotuttenanao ;  but  auch,  it  avai  n~ 


raorked,  never  was  the  case,  uiUets  a  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter,  passing  lair  in  the  wvtld'a  eslimatiua,  had  pre¬ 
sented  herself  to  sue  for  mercy.  Such  was  Jean  Kin- 
got,  une  of  the  Cuuimissioners  of  Limoges;  his  col¬ 
league  was  I’ierre  Annand. 

“  A  goodly  list  we  have  before  us,  Citiaen  Pierre," 
said  Kiugui.  breaking  the  silence  which  had  lasted  for 
some  time,  “a  goodly  list,  indeed.  Oh,  but  Ui  is  Li¬ 
moges  seems  tbe  bol-bed  of  your  aristocracy, — we 
shall  bring  you  lo  your  beariags,  wurtby  aurs,  we  aball 
strike  at  this  nest  uf  corruption.’’ 

“  Whom  have  you  in  your  list  Master  Hingut  f” 

“  i'faith,  a  long  list  of  iliem,  dukes,  counts,  and  gen- 
tlameit  preCxiug  to  their  names,  the  aristucratic  *  de,’ 
and  tome  having  the  temerity,  when  the  Republic  so 
much  lacks  money,  as  lo  walfow  in  their  wealth,  and 
net  centribiMe  to  the  general  good  ;  but  we  shall  mend 
all  this ;  it  cries  loudly  out  against  yualice,  that  we 
should  permit  these  woo,  for  a  Ifltig  aeries  of  years, 
have  been  allla^M^g  ritbes,  rung  from  the  poor  and 
needy,  thus  to  continue  in  ill  ill-golien  pemeaaieB  — 
No,  no,  this  must  be  refoTBied.” 

“  But  who  are  those  that  daim  omr  eaclieat  atten¬ 
tion  ?” 

“  Some  incuMiderate,  discontsfiied  beingi.  dissalk- 
fled  with  the  preaent  state  of  adairs,  and  who,  net 
having  patriotitm  sufiicieni  to  remain  in  the  counfoy 
that  gave  them  birth,  would,  foioeoih,  seek  aaiother, 
and  carry  with  them  their  ill-gotten  gains.” 

“  Allow  me  a  eight  of  yeur  list-’' 

“  At  your  service,  good  Citiaen  Pierre, — by  foe  by, 
you  are  of  this  part  of  the  reuntry,  knew  you  any  of 
their  sunea  ?  Should  ihere  be  any  you  w«uld  wish 
to  lie  alkwed  a  space  ef  lime  to  reform  tbmnaelves. 
and  become  good  aaembers  of  the  Republic,  why, 
amongst  uurscivns,  we  can  leave  tliern  out  ewhile.” 

‘'There  ate  none,”  said  Armaiid,  reluming  the  pa¬ 
per  to  hiB  culleague.  “  but  still,  there  is  a  little  matter 
in  which  you  ceuld  do  me  a  service;  it  is  not  to  eiane 
from,  but  to  insert  a  name  in  your  list.** 

To  insert  one,  good  citizen  ? — See  iby  sealoos  ser¬ 
vice  towards  the  Republic:  eome  person,  perhaps, 
having  the  raahne>a  to  cell  thee  feiend,  and  whom  thy 
duly  will  not  permit  to  screen  from  justice,  end  yeu 
would  not  appear  yourself  aa  hw  judge ;— give  me  the 
name,  good  Pierre." 

“  Jules  St.  Vallier.” 

“  Jules  St.  Vallier — I  don't  remember  the  naroe  in 
any  of  the  lists  ;  art  anre  he  is  a  disaMected  member 
at'  tbe  Republic  I  We  must  be  twreful  not  to  be  leo 
harsh  towards  those  well  afioeled  towards  the  state, 
or  they  may  have  friends  in  Paris,  and  we  shall  bear 
more  of  it.” 

**  I  know  him  well  aa  a  royalist,  and,  therefore,  are 
we  quiis  safe  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  inierasia  me 
nearly,  that  he  should  be  within  our  power ;  but  I 
cannot  appear  in  tbe  buatuess,  there  is  sometliing  of 
past  times  whicli  makes  roe  wish  nut  to  do  sa” 

**  1  see,  I  see,  be  stands  betwixt  yeu  and  a  good  in¬ 
heritance.” 

“  Not  BO,  I  do  not  wiah  him  out  of  the  way ;  all  I 
want  is,  that  you  abuuld  arrsat  bun,  and  leavo  the  rest 

to  me.” 

‘  Well,  what  shall  I  accuse  him  of  1” 

“  Simply,  as  baing  diaafltcicd  to  the  Republio.  I 
do  not  expect  there  will  ba  any  nooeauiy  to  entry 
BoaUcM  ihrtbar  than  a  sboct  unpriaonaient,  but  let  him 
be  treated  as  leoieaily  aspomihle.” 

"  With  all  due  gentleneaa,  be  amured  ;  who  over 
yet  oomplained  that  Jeon  Rii^ot  was  wanting  in  thoae 
kindnesees  which  were  proper  to  be  bestowed  upon  a 
prisoner,  eacept,  indaed,  themselves,  and  they,  ynu 
know,  fad  fault  at  every  thing.” 

“  But  he  must  he  treated  with  as  little  baohnem  as 
powible;  laind, Ringet,  I  make  itnmaiier  of  peneanl 
favetu  to  myentf-  ■  ■** 
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‘  S*y  no  more,  it  shall  be  done;  and  i he  fiimily,  |  proper  for  the  well-beinc  of  the  Repnblic,  hut  that. 


are  they  to  join  him  f” 


good  Ringot,  you  will  not  heed ;  let  it  be  forgo 


“  'Fhere  is  none,  except  a  daughter,  and  alie  may  be  nor  need  you  msiruct  your  clerk  to  draw  up  a  ‘procea* 


left  in  peace.’’ 


I  of  the  circumsiaiices.  Should  we  consider  an  etami- 


“  A  daughter, — is  she  young  and  handsome  ?  would  nation  necessary,  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  fur- 
it  not  be  a  cruel  thing  to  seinrate  father  from  daugh-  iher.” 


ter  t  They  may  be  company  for  each  other.” 


‘  Well,  well !  citizen,  I  see  what  you  require  of  me. 


‘  They  might  be  so,  but  it  would  not  suit  my  pur-  and  it  shall  be  done  to  the  best  of  my  endeaTonrs;  but 


e  Something  lender,  I  see;  the  world  has  been  good- 
natured  enough  to  accuse  me  of  many  little  gallantries; 
it  may  be  a  weakness  I  am  prone  to.  I  say  nothing — 


when  shall  I  pay  the  worthy  gentleman  a  visit T’ 

“  To-morrow,  if  it  suits  your  •■onvenience.” 

“  Perfectly  so ;  then  to-morrow  let  it  be.” 

A  pause  of  some  duration  here  ensued,  and  ArsMmd 


but  you,  I  thought  you  hod  bean  made  of  stone,  lor  1  appeared  ill  at  ease ;  he  had  reqiiesiod  the  aasistunee 
never  yet  saw  the  woman  who  had  the  power  to  of  Kingoi,  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  assist- 
move  you  from  your  purpose.  And  yet  1  have  seen  ance  would  lie  rendered,  he  was  by  no  means  aati»> 
some,  when  you  were  in  Paris,  not  to  be  disdained,  fied.  Ringot  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  him, 
who  nave  sued  and  prayed  to  you  to  interfere  for  a  he  was  well  assured ;  but  his  character  for  gallasnry 
father  or  brother,  but  in  vain  ;  for  myself,  I  know  not  was  by  no  means  the  least  (aihiig  of  hit  nature;  should 
bow  it  is,  I  hale  to  see  a  woman  young  and  handsome  it  by  any  chance  bappsn  that  Cecils  altraaied  his  at- 


in  affliction.  I  always  strive  to  comfort  them.” 


I  tention,  he  was  not  lihaly  to  stand  upon  nsueh  <mra- 


‘  I  may  expect,  Ringot,  you  will  treat  this  lady  mony,  either  as  to  obliging  or  disobliging  any  arm. 


with  ail  due  caurtesyf 


providing  his  own  ends  were  impeded ;  htn  what 


**  With  courtesy !  what  think  you— am  i  a  bear,  could  he  do  without  him  ?  nothing ;  ha  nsuM,  at  aR 
and  knew  not  the  respect  due  to  a  lady,  especially  if  hazards,  trust  him ;  and  e7en  were  it  Id  heppen  as  his 
she  he  young  and  handsome,  which  gbe  must  be  in  no  suspicions  seemed  to  ftincy,  he  should  he  on  hw  guard. 


small  degree,  to  have  attracted  )rour  attention  !" 


and  prevent  Master  Ringot  carrying  matters  farther 


“  When  I  said  reortesy,  Ringot,  I  meant  that  you  than  he  intended.  To  add  to  his  onnoyanae,  some- 
should  not  be  over  zealous  in  your  attentions  towards  thing  else  seemed  to  ooeor  to  his  nsnemkraflca,  for 


the  lady.” 


seising  a  bell  which  lay  uptsi  the  table,  he  rmg  it 


“  Ponte,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  miot  be ;  yon  know  with  much  volence. 
in  these  cases  there  is  always  much  weeping  and  “  Marcel,”  said  he  to  the  defk  whe  entered,  **  have 
praying,  and  it  certainly  does  go  against  my  feelings  you  made  the  inquiries  I  directed !” 
to  see  a  young  creature  almost  in  hysterics  with  gnef.  “  I  have,  citinen.” 
and  not  say  something  to  conaote  her.  it  is  not  in  roy  **  Well,  well !  and  the  restrit,  man  !” 

natnie ;  but  as  to  paying  toe  ranch  attention,  it  is  real-  **  I  have  as  yet  only  discovered  that  the  eonjnrar 

ly  so  bald  le  draw  the  Hne  of  distinction.’'  slept  three  nights  at  the  ‘  Golden  Lion,’  a  small  ran 

“Then  let  it  be  sneh  as  you  would  pay  her  wrere  |  adjoining  the  market-piaoe,  and  that  he  and  hts  compa- 


ahe  my  wife.” 

“  Oh,  lhat’e  impassible.” 

“  Indeed !  and  why  so  T’ 

“Simply,  beeaoae  I  could  net  mtagine  her  to  be 


niun  went  out  yesterday  afternoon,  leaving  thoir  tfainga 
at  their  lodgings,  and  have  not  yet  returned.” 

“  Well,  and  wbeie  are  they  gene  lof” 

“  That  I  have  been  unable  at  preaent  to  diacover. 


auch.  No  man  would  volinitarily  place  hia  wife  in  as  they  are  without  a  puss." 

such  u  situation  as  that  in  which  you  are  ahoul  to  “  And  is  this  ail  your  infarnmlion— thia  your  hoast- 

plare  this  niam’selle  what’s  her  itamef — oh,  St.  Vai-  ed  police  f  let  them  he  Mfowed,  and,  do  you  mind 

iier !— Now,  if  a  man  were  dasiroos  of  ridding  him-  me.  arreated ;  and  see  it  dena  youieelf.” 

aelf  of  a  wife,  and  were  to  say,  *  Ringot,  my  frieml.  The  clerk  bowed  and  letir^,  and  the  angry  cem- 

lend  na  a  helping-haitd,’  that  would  I  with  all  my  j  misaioner  tried  to  mm  hii  attention  to  the  papers  be- 

heart ;  but  this  seme  eoiming  seems  so  diflerent  to  I  fere  him.  but  not  with  much  success,  for  bia  thoughfo 

my  manner  of  acting  on  such  an  occMfon,  that  I  most  j  w  ere  ever  wandering  elsewhere. 

own  H  beyond  my  comprehension.”  j  It  was  about  noontide,  on  a  clear,  bright  snimy  day. 

“  When  circumstances  happen  somewhat  oat  of  the  that  Antoine,  the  butler  and  valet  of  Mens.  St.  Vallier 
ordinary  course  of  events,  may  it  not  be  expedient  to  |  perceived  to  his  no  small  surprise,  a  party  of  horaa- 
meet  them  by  extraordinary  meacuTea,  in  order  to  I  men,  apparently  about  a  dozen  in  number,  riding  np 


bring  them  to  a  succemfal  lerminaiiunr’ 
“  Without  doubt” 

“  And  may  net  this  be  inch  an  one  V’ 


the  avenue,  and  to  his  atill  greater  amazement,  asrw,  OD 
hmking  a  little  more  intently,  that  the  larger  part  of 
them  consisted  of  gendarmerie ;  their  object  m  Ihoa 


“  By  the  measures  you  are  about  to  adopt,  it  shnuM  seekinc  the  chateau,  waa  quite  beyond  hia  comprehen- 
seem  so.”  sion ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  hastened  to 

**  My  good  friend  Ringot,  i  cannot  at  this  moment ;  apprise  his  maeicr  of  the  cirrnmstance. 
erplain  to  yon  all  the  circumstances  of  this  ruse  ;  it  is  6i.  Vallier  was  no  leas  sarpriaed  than  hia  servant  ■» 
one  in  which  1  am  deeply  intereatad  ;  and  the  success  to  the  meaning  of  so  nnaaaal  a  visit ;  though  from  wlmt 
of  which  will  principally  depend  an  your  friendly  aid ;  hn  daughter  had  infonned  him  on  the  previoaa  aven- 
suid  you  ktsow  I  shaH  be  at  all  limes  happy  to  sender :  ing,  he  vagnely  sormiaed  that  Eugene  Rt  Clair  Baight 


jron  similar  i 


be  the  object  of  their  search ;  but  conjecture 


“  No,  not  siaiilar  assislance,  good  citizen  Pierre,  for  speedily  put  a  stop  to,  by  ihe  arrival  of  the  party  at 
it  is  not  at  all  rieur  to  my  eemprehension  that  h  would  the  door,  and  some  one  demanding  Monsieur  Si  Yat- 
be  any  aasiatanee  at  all.”  lier. 

*  Well,  eueh  as  I  can  at  any  tine  render  you.”  A  servant  ehotlly  after  entered  St.  Valliar’a  atady, 

“ 'Hiat’s  more  to  the  parpasa.”  preceding  Monsieur  Jean  Ringot,  who  bowed  as  pe- 

**  When  I  said  treat  ttm  lady  with  proper  eourteay,  IHely  is  ifhe  had  called  merely  to  pay  him  a  momiag 
I  said  So  merely  beesuse  I  wished  that  the  case  was  viaiL 

one  in  which  I  did  not  deaire  that  matters  ahould  be  “I  have  the  honour,  I  hetieve,  to addrem  Monaiauc 

at  foat  carried  too  far;  such  a  atep  is  neceaury  to  the  St.  Vallierf” 

completiim  of  ray  achame,  for  the  father  ia  mihea  oh-  j  “  The  same,  air,  at  year  aoreice.” 

Minate.  and  not  a  Irftle  meliaed  to  ezpresshis  thooghts  j  “  And  I.  ahr,  have  beflour  to  intraduoa  nynelf  !• 
tame  freely  than  rre  art  accuatomed  to  allow,  or  it  |  your  notieuaa  citiaeii  Jean  Kiegot.’' 
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“  The  name,  lir,  ie  one  I  do  not  immediately  call  to 
mind.” 

”  Probably  not !  it  i*  not  an  illuitrious  one,  but  it  it 
one  that,  at  a  future  time,  you  may  pomibly  not  forget.”  I 

St.  Vallier  bowed. 

“  May  I  requeat  you  to  be  aeatetl,  air,  and  favour  me 
with  the  nature  of  your  buaineaa  with  me?” 

“  Certainly,  air,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world. 
My  name,  sir,  as  1  said  before,  is  Ji>an  Ringot,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Republic  of  France  ;  my  situation,  that  of 
Commiasioner  of  Limoges,  and  my  present  business 
with  yourself,  to  request  that  you  will  hoiKHir  me  with 
yonr  company  for  a  short  time  at  Limoges.” 

“My  company,  air!  1  do  iKit  exactly  comprehend 
you.” 

“  Possibly  not;— allow  me  to  explain  myself  in  a  few 
words:  you  are  my  prisoner,  sir.” 

“  Your  prisoner,  air, — and  for  what,  pray  ?” 

“  Simply  that  you  are  accused  of  being  disaffected 
towards  the  Republic,  and  as  hostile  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.” 

Really,  sir,  that  is  so  vague  a  charge,  that  it  scarce 
admits  of  an  aiMwer.” 

“  It  will  serve  for  the  present” 

“  I  suppose,  sir,  that  upon  so  general  a  charge,  it  can¬ 
not  be  your  intention  that  I  should  be  forced  fniro 
hence  as  a  prisoner.” 

“  I  should  hope  force  will  not  be  necessary.” 

“  Certainly  not  from  me,  sir ;  but  I  am  so  surprised  at 
the  suddenness,  the  vagueness  of  sui  h  a  charge,  tliat 
1  can  hardly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  me.” 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  do  so;  in  due 
time  a  specific  charge  will  be  made  against  you,  and 
proper  space  allowed  you  to  find  the  means  to  rebut 
the  accusation;  and  be  assured  that  every  impartiality 
will  be  then  shown  towards  you,  both  by  roy  colleague 
and  myself ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  sir,  let 
your  mind  be  quite  at  ease,  you  will  not  be  alone  in 
your  misfortune  ;  your  companions,  I  can  assure  you, 
will  be  men  of  most  excellent  birth  and  accompli^ed 
manner*— the  time  will  pass  very  agreeably.” 

“  As  to  the  impartiality  of  jruurself,  sir,  I  can  say 
nothing,  but  from  your  colleague  I  have  little  to  hope: 
that  there  is  something  in  this  emanating  from  him,  1 
am  well  assured,  for  he  is  villain  enough  to  violate  the 
hearth  that  sheltered  his  youth,  and  use  his  sudden 
power  to  oppress  one  to  whom  he  owes  even  more  than 
does  a  son  to  a  parent.” 

“  That  is  a  business,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue.” 

“  Am  1  alone,  sir,  the  only  object  of  your  visit,  or 
are  there  others  against  whom  this  injustice  is  to  be 
exercised  T’ 

“  The  only  one;  and  when  your  leisure  suits,  per- 
hapa  I  may  be  favoured  with  your  company  towards 
Limoges.” 

“  May  I  be  permitted  a  few  m>>ments'  converMtion 
with  my  daughter  ?” 

“  Doubtless,  but  it  must  be  in  my  presence ;  it  is 
against  all  precedent  to  allow  a  prisoner  speech  of  any 
one,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer.” 

“It  seems  I  must  submit  myself  entirely  to  your 
will.  Antoine,”  said  be,  taming  to  the  servant,  who 
had  been  standing  during  the  above  conversation  in 
mute  amazement,  “  inform  yoar  mistress  I  would  speak 
a  moment  with  her,  but  tell  her  nothing  of  what  has 
taken  place,  leave  that  to  me.” 

During  theabaenceof  Antoine,  a  perfect  silence  was 
observed  towards  each  other  by  St.  Vallier  and  Citizen 
Ringot :  the  latter  amusing  hiaoself  by  humming  an 
air,  and  sauntering  listlessly  up  to  some  pictures  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  walla,  and  wfoch  ha  appeared  to  examine 
with  all  the  air  iff  a  would-be  connoisseur — first  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  side  then  another,  as  if  to  obtain  a  better 
light ;  for  Ringot  well  knew  that  in  the  country  man- 
■ioDs  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  many  valuable  paint¬ 


ings  were  to  be  found,  the  appropriation  of  which  to 
himself  he  felt  nothing  disinclined  to,  though  whether 
those  be  was  then  regarding  were  of  the  desired  class 
or  not,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  determine.  His  at- 
teetion  was,  however,  soon  drawn  away  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Cecils. 

“  Antoine  informs  me,  ray  dear  father,  you  wish  to 
see  me,”  but  seeing  Ringot,  she  drew  back,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  pardon  roe,  but  I  thought  you  were  alone.” 

“Cecile,  my  child,  1  do  indeed  wish  to  see  you,  and 
I  could  have  wished  it  to  have  been  alone.” 

“Surely,  my  dear  rather,  your  wishes — ” 

“  Are  no  longer  of  aiiy  eflect ;  but  be  not  alarmed, 
my  dear  child,  at  what  1  am  about  to  tell  you  :  this 
gentleman  is  Monsieur  Jean  Ringot,  one  of  the  Coax- 
missiuners  of  Liniugss.” 

Cecile  bowed,  and  Monsier  St.  Vallier  resumed. 

“  His  present  object  here,  is  with  roe.” 

!  “With  you,  my  dear  father  T’ 

“  Even  with  me,  Cecile :  that  fiend  in  human  shape. 
Armand,  has  sought  to  consummate  his  acts  of  iniquity, 
by  raising  his  band  against  those,  whom  every  tie  of 
gratitude  should  teach  him  to  uphold ;  for  that  he  w  at 
the  bottom  of  this  1  well  know.  At  his  instigation  I 
have  been  accused  of  meditating  acts  against  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  people.” 

“No,  no.it  is  impossible!  there  is,  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  it  cannot  be.” 

“  My  dear  child,  I  am  afraid  it  is  but  loo  true.” 

“ It  cannot  be :  ok,  sir!”  she  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Ringot,  “  surely  you  have  made  some  error,  it  cannot 
be  my  father  you  are  seeking  :  oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  say 
it  is  not  so.” 

Ringoi,  from  the  time  of  Cecile’s  entrance  into  the 
room  until  she  addressed  him,  bad  busied  himeelf  with 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  person  of  that  being,  who  by 
her  charms  bad  attracteil  the  attention  of  his  stoical 
fellow  Commissioner,  ami  he  could  nut  help  thinking 
that  Armand  was  no  such  indifferent  judge  iii  these 
matters  as  he  had  supposed  ;  when,  therefore,  Cecile 
addressed  him,  his  manners  assumed  at  once  as  polite 
an  air  as  their  nature  was  capable  of. 

“  Indeed,  mam’selle,”  said  he,  “  I  wish  I  could  say 
it  was,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  it  so  being ;  but 
you  need  not  distress  yourself,  for  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  charge  will  eventually  be  found  groundlees ; 
but  our  duty  to  the  state  requires  it  should  be  inquired 
into  :  a  few  days  at  Limoges  will,  1  think,  most  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  end  of  it.” 

“  To  Limoges— oh,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  take 
him  there!” 

“  Mam'selle,  I  have  no  choice.” 

“  Surely,  he  might  remain  in  his  own  house,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  your  people,”  chimed  in  Antoine. 

“  ft  cannot  be." 

“  You  will  allow  myself  and  one  of  the  servants  to 
accompany  my  father?”  said  Cecile. 

“  One  of  the  servants,  mam'selle,  may  do  so ;  but  as 
for  yourself,  it  cannot  be :  a  prison  would  be  but  an  in- 
dififerent  residence  for  one  so  young  and  so  little  used 
to  the  world's  rough  usage.” 

“To  whatever  place  my  father's  ill  fortune  may 
consign  him,  MoiMieur  Ringot,  his  daughter  surely  may 
be  allowed  to  accompany  him.  It  cannot  be  in  your 
nature,  air,  to  refuse  me  such  a  request.” 

“  Mam'selle,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  refuse  yon 
any  thing,  however  unreasonable  the  request  might  be, 
could  I  of  my  own  free  will  grant  it ;  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  duty,  which  mutt  be  strictly  performed  by 
those  appointed,  and  in  tliis  case  I  have  not  the  power, 
much  as  1  may  have  the  inclination  to  serve  you.” 

“  Cecile,  my  child,  do  not  persist  in  urging  a  request 
which  you  see  is  but  in  vain ;  nor  am  1  altogether 
sorry  it  is  so,  for  a  prison  in  those  sad  times,  would, 
as  Monsieur  Ringot  has  justly  observed,  be  but  an  in- 
dififerent  place  for  you.  For  myself,  my  dear  child,  I 
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mm  under  no  alarm ;  my  couiae  of  life  luw  been  luch, 
that  I  have  altogether  avoided  interfering  in  the  poli- 
tica  of  the  time*,  and  am  therefore  under  no  appre- 
heniion  for  all  the  malevolence  of  Armand  againat 
me” 

"  Monsieur  St  Vallier,”  laid  Ringot,  •'  I  hope  with 
you  the  charge  will  be  unfounded,  but  as  an  accus4tion 
has  been  made  against  you,  our  duty  will  nut  alluw  it 
to  be  pasMxl  by  without  inquiry,  but  any  uunecesaary 
harshness  you  shall  not  have  to  compiaiii  of  ;  you  may 
always  have  the  attendance  o(  imiu  oI  your  servants 
about  you,  and  I  will  take  u|>un  iii)self  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  allowing  your  daughter  once  during  each  day 
to  visit  you,  and  should  any  iin^K'Oinient  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  her  so  doing,  I  will  uccuiBpeny  her  myself : 
more  than  this  1  canot  do.” 

“Sir,  I  thank  you  tor  your  kind  intentions  towards 
me,  for  it  will  tie  some  alleviation  of  my  misery  to  be 
allowed,  even  though  for  a  brief  space,  to  see  my 
child.” 

“  And  now.  Monsieur  St  Vallier,  as  ihe  day  wears 
on,  and  we  have  some  distance  to  Linsges.  you  will 
excuse  roe  if  I  say  1  have  ordered  your  carnage  to  the 
dour,  and  that  I  shall  feel  proud  to  have  the  honour  of 
accompanying  you.” 

**  Sir,  I  am  now  at  your  service,  fur  it  is  useless  to 
delay  what  cannot  be  avoided.  Cecile,  my  dearest, 
my  only  child,  let  me  press  thee  to  iny  heart,  for 
heaven  only  knows  whether  under  this  roof  we  shall 
meet  again :  it  is  a  parting  from  the  hckne  of  yoar 
childhood,  that  breaks  perhaps  for  evar  the  links  of 
food  reooUectiun  that  it  has  been  to  each,  and  those 
charuhed  scenes  and  objects  we  have  loved  to  dwell 
upon  roust  now  be  forgotten — may  heaven  in  its 
mercy  blest  you,  my  dearest  child,  may  it  shield  and 
protect  you  !” 

Cecile  hung  upon  her  father's  neck,  but  spoke  not; 
her  boeom  heaved  and  ihrubbeti,  as  her  feelings  sought 
to  gain  utterance  in  speech,  but  words  could  not  ex- 
prem  them  ;  they  were  too  deep  for  speech  ;  and  even 
when  her  fother  hurriedly  forced  himself  from  her 
anna,  a  low  sigh  was  all  that  escaped  her,  as  the  ca¬ 
valcade  swept  down  the  svemie.  She  strained  her 
eyea  to  the  utmost,  to  watch  them,  until  they  were 
finally  closed  from  her  view,  when  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  burning  forehead,  she  remained  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  as  if  buried  in  deep  thought.  At  length  she 
exclaimed, 

*'  Gone !  oh,  merciful  powers ;  and  has  it  at  length 
come  to  this;  and  is  my  once  happy  home  thus  ren¬ 
dered  deeolaie  by  him,  who  should  have  supported  it 
long  as  life  endured !  Oh,  Arroaud  !  Armand  !  I  could 
not  think  thee  what  the  world  would  have  me ;  but 
now,  monster,  1  bate,  I  loathe  thee !  Ob,  my  poor  brain, 
how  it  racks  and  throba! — ray  poor  father! — Oh,  do 
not  leave  roe ! — in  mercy,  in  pity's  sake,  spare  him ! 
but  they  cannot  hear  me ;  and  even  could  they,  they 
have  no  feelings  of  compassion.” 

She  still  continued  gating  down  the  avenue  but 
her  eyes  became  suffused  witli  tears,  which  tolling 
fast  down  her  cheeks,  assuaged,  in  some  degree,  the 
violeiice  of  her  feelings. 

“  But  there  is  hope ;  Heaven  will  not  desert  him 
even  in  the  hour  of  trial.” 

She  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  laiting  her  hands  to 
heaven,  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  Ibr  proieelion. 
No  sooner  had  she  finished  her  supplication,  than 
raising  henelf  from  her  kneeling  position,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  heavy  load  had  been  removed ;  she  felt  there 
was  hope;  the  dark  feelingi  of  desolation  had  for  the 
moment  passed  away.  She  perceived  a  bright  open¬ 
ing  glimmering  amidst  the  clouded  prospect  of  the 
moment. 

**  Cecile !”  said  a  faint  voice  cloae  beaide  her. 

She  looked  up,  and  beheld  Eugene. 

”  Eugene,  you  have  sought  roe  in  a  sad  hour ;  all 


you  have  predicted,  has  come  to  pass;  my  poor  father 
baa  been  forced  away.” 

“  Cecile,  I  have  seen  it  all,  without  the  power  to 
aid  you.” 

“  But.  Eugene,  dearest  Eugene,  there  is  hope ! — 
Oh,  say  there  is  hope ! — Oh.  do  not  look  as  ttough 
you  were  afraid  to  speak  your  thoughts.” 

“  There  is  ever  hope,  Cecile ;  and  I  cannot  think 
circuinatancea  are  as  much  against  your  father  aa  they 
would  seen:.” 

“  Then,  there  is  hope.'' 

“  Yes,  dearest  Cecile,  I  ihiiik  there  ie.  Armand, 
luat  as  he  may  be  to  all  sense  of  shame,  cannot  carry 
maltera  to  extremity  againat  your  father ;  even  his 
feelings,  black  as  they  may  be.  wouhl  not  allow  him.” 

“  Ob,  no,  Eugene ;  it  is  not  from  Armand  we  must 
look  for  forbearance ;  the  blow  he  has  this  day  struck, 
leaves  us  no  hope ;  he  has  gone  too  far  to  recede.” 

**  It  is  an  act  never  to  be  forgiven,  Cecile,  I  grant: 
but  be  assured,  it  is  only  the  belter  u>  carry  on  his 
schemes ;  and  it  would  serve  no  purpose  he  can  have 
in  view,  to  carry  them  beyond  a  certain  point” 

“  No,  no,  Eugene ;  from  him,  1  say  again,  we  have 
nothing  to  hope.” 

“  Thvn,  dearest  Cecile,  if  from  Armand  we  have 
I  nothing  to  expect,  upon  ourselves  must  it  real  to  extri- 
I  cate  your  father  from  the  danger  w  hich  menaces  him; 
and  though,  for  the  moment,  1  do  not  se|  in  what  way 
we  can  render  him  asaistance,  yet  be  asaured  that 
some  opportunity  will  always  present  itself  to  those 
who  are  on  the  watch,  and  which  may  happen  when 
we  least  of  all  expect  it.” 

The  Commissioner  who  arrested  my  father.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Ringot,  lias  promised  me  that  1  shall  have  daily 
access  to  biro,  which  will  in  some  degree  prevent  bis 
desponding ;  but  oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  my  poor 
father,  at  a  lime  when  he  begins  to  need  all  the  lu»- 
uries  of  life — wanting  even  the  commonest  necessaries. 
Oh!  'lis  a  bitter  thought!” 

“  Cecile,  heaven  knows  how  deeply  1  commiserate 
your  father's  situation,  and  now  do  1  poignantly  feel 
my  own  unhappy  position,  which  cripples  every  enei- 
gy,  and  seems  to  mar  every  scheme  that  preaenu  itaelf 
to  my  imagination;  but  to-morrow,  when  jrou  visit 
your  father,  assure  him,  that  surrounded  as  1  may  be 
with  difiiccliiea  and  dangers,  they  shall  not  impede 
my  straining  every  nerve  to  assist  him  :  times  cannot 
have  so  changed  the  nature  of  men's  hearts,  at  to 
steel  them  against  all  former  friendships ;  and  these 
Comraiestonera,  atrocious  aa  their  acts  may  be,  dare 
not  proceed  in  defiance  of  every  show  of  iuelice.” 

“  It  ie  when  affliction  presaca  its  heavy  Imnd  upon 
ua,  Eugene,  that  we  begin  to  find  the  value  of  friend¬ 
ship,  and  may  our  case  nut  be  that  we  so  oAen  beer 
of,  when  adversity  makes  those  with  whom  they  were 
allied  in  prosperity,  turn  an  ear  of  chilling  apathy  te 
our  prayers  for  assistance.” 

“  Forbid  it  heaven;  but  such  I  do  not  think  will  be 
our  lot.” 

F.ugene  strove  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  as¬ 
suage  the  grief  that  weighed  down  the  spirita  of  Ce¬ 
cile  ;  and  though  he  tried  to  place  her  father's  litu- 
atkm  in  the  moat  favourable  position,  yet  could  be 
not  bat  feel,  in  bis  own  mind,  that  St.  Vallier  waa  ia 
■ome  peril :  the  bloody  and  atrccious  acta  performed 
by  the  Coaaroiasionera  in  other  psurta  of  France  bad 
travelled  swiftly  on,  and  struck  a  terror  even  into  the 
atoalest  heerla.  Wholesale  massacres  of  unoffending 
women  and  children,  bad  shown  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  actuated  ;  and  though  Limoges  had 
net  aa  yet  shared  in  the  atrocities  of  the  times,  yet  the 
arrival  of  Commissioners,  and  the  various  arreata  of 
persons  of  distinction,  seemed  to  show  tlie  times  were 
darkening  around  them ;  and  when  Eugene  thought  of 
the  feelinp  that  actuated  Armand  in  his  proceedinp 
against  St.  Vallier,  and  that  having  once  oveiaUpped 
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the  barriers  of  shame  in  thus  paining  his  nrrcst,  and 
tiiat  his  hate  and  malevolence  wihiW  grow  with  every 
impediment,  his  heart,  fir  the  moment,  sank  within 
him ;  but  still  did  he  nut  despair ;  he  felt  no  eommon 
exertions  were  requited  :  to  sneh  he  felt  himself  ^ual, 
and  he  caught  himself  echoing  the  expresaion  he  had 
used  a  day  or  two  before  in  the  market-place  :  “  We 
shall  baffle  you  yet,  Sir  Commissioner  V' 

The  heavy  portals  of  the  prison  of  Limoges  closed 
upon  St  V’allier,  and  he  found  hiiOM'lf  amotig  n  crowd 
of  beings  to  whom  sorrow  and  suffering  seemed  long 
familiar.  Their  care-worn  haggard  countetiances  be¬ 
tokened  a  weight  of  misery,  almost  sufficient  to  liave 
saved  the  Commissioners  any  farther  trouble.  Hin- 
gfl».  on  taking  leave  at  the  gateway,  had  assured  him 
that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  alleviate,  as  muth 
as  poasibie,  the  unpleasantness  of  his  siluation;  but 
this  Was  little  comfort  to  one  tom  from  his  home  and 
family,  and  his  mind  reverted  with  horror  to  his 
daughter,  w'ho  was  thus  left  exposed  to  the  villanons 
arts  of  Armand.  To  whom  could  site  hxrlc,  in  these 
sad  and  troubled  times,  fcr  pnner-tion  in  her  defence- 
law  slate  t—where  couM  she  seek  for  consolatinn  and 
aisistanre  1 — for  all  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
eoimeeted  in  ties  of  friendship  had  quilled  the  coun¬ 
try,  hoping  to  find  elsewhere  that  jieac.'*  and  aafaty 
fierw  a  stranger  to  their  own  nnhapjiy  land. 

Re  lookedt  around  upon  the  melancholy  group  of 
h«ings,  who  were  too  much  bnsietl  in  thair  own  sad 
thought!  to  heed  the  unfortunately  but  too  often  rt- 
peat^  oircuraatances  of  a  new  arrival;  and  he 
thought,  changed  as  they  were  in  appaanmee,  he 
eonld  recognize  those  he  had  known  in  better  times 
and  citeumatances. 

Seated  on  a  atone  bench  that  ran  betide  the  wall, 
wat  one  who  buried  his  face  w  ithin  hit  bands,  saiv- 
ing  to  hide  the  world  and  its  evil  aspect  from  hia 
tight;  but  still  the  thoughts  woold  flow  unhidden  In 
their  wonted  channel,  and  vainly  did  he  seek  to  shat 
oot  the  horrid  scene  around  him.  He  drew  his  hand, 
idler  a  few  moments,  heavily  arrow  his  brow,  and 
looking  up,  saw  St.  Vallier  standing  beside  him. 

"  God  «)f  Heaven  r  he  exdaimed,  ••  can  it  be  they 
would  destroy  all  that  is  good  and  noMe  in  this  un¬ 
happy  country !  Would  they  strike  down  all  that  is 
worthy  to  be  cherished  in  the  world’s  esteem,  and 
make  it  as  foul  and  hideous  as  themseKesf  Surely, 
St.  Vallier,  of  all  men,  yon  should  have  escaped  bear¬ 
ing  a  pert  in  these  unhappy  scenes.” 

Si.  ValKer  could  not  (ail  to  rceogniee  one,  wevn  as 
he  was  by  suffering  and  anguish,  who  had,  in  better 
and  happier  days,  been  amongst  timse  most  honored 
in  Limoges,  spending  his  time  and  substance  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  upon 
whom  afflictinn  and  want  had  cast  their  iron  hand. 
Of  the  politics  of  the  period  he  knew  or  cared  to  know 
but  littla ,  thuae  who  sought  his  assistance  found  it  at 
once— it  was  sufficient  they  m-eded  it,  and  he  never 
thought  whether  or  not  they  were  those  who  were 
atriring  to  spread  abroad  the  wild  principtes  of  the 
times. 

*•  My  good  and  honoreit  friend,”  replied  St.  Vallier, 
*•  home  down  as  I  am  at  this  moment  by  sorrow,  yet 
am  1  Btin  more  grieved  to  fiml  one  who  should  Imve 
remained  unharmed  amidst  cH  the  tmnblea  of  these 
unhappy  times,  a  prisoner  within  these  wnlls.” 

“  Nay,  think  not  of  me,  St.  Vallier,”  replied  Mon¬ 
sieur  (^rmain,  “  (br  though  I  muy  suffer  mueh,  and 
am  sore  in  spirit,  it  ia  not  fnt  myself,  but  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  those  must  endure  who  look  up  to  me 
fcr  assistance  and  support;  but  you,  too,  are  a  faiber, 
and  know,  unhappily,  what  it  is  drivea  me  almost  lo 
distraction.” 

fit.  Vallier  drew  his  breath  heavily,  for  be  felt  but 
too  severely  the  anguish  of  hia  friend,  and  knew  un¬ 
fortunately,  from  sad  experience,  how  be  suffeNd. 


What  are  the  feelings  of  bodily  snffkring  compansd 
to  these  of  the  mind  ?  The  most  cruel  torture  that 
man.  in  the  darkest  ages,'  gloried  to  invent,  never 
could  equal  those  the  dull  solitary  hours  of  reflection 
bnnga  to  a  prisoner’s  mind.  Alone  in  his  narrow  cell, 
shut  out  from  alt  the  world,  his  mind  busies  itself  in 
refipcting  on  those  it  most  loves ;  it  looks  back  on  tbe 
many  happy  hours  |iassed  with  those  dear  ob¬ 
jects  whose  welfare  was  its  roost  anxious  eare,  and 
every  eircumsinnee  of  scene  and  time  ia  recalled  with 
moat  minute  fidelity  ;  it  traces  from  its  earliest  youth 
each  action  of  his  life — the  various  chequered  events 
Ihot  have  happened  in  its  course — the  proud  days  of 
love  ami  triumph,  when  its  buoyant  spirits  scarce 
looked  upon  impediment  but  as  a  stimulus  to  fresh 
exertion — and  the  changing  tides  of  hope  and  fear, 
as  each  year  brought  its  anxious  moments;  then  it 
dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  time  when  this  was 
past,  and  all  again  was  bright  and  fair. 

But  when  the  mind  turns  from  this  bright  picture, 
and  looka  upon  the  present,  ihinking  of  the  state  of 
those  with  whom  its  happiest  houm  have  been  past, 
and  what  the  fiitnre  may  bring  forth,  the  dark  evil 
spirit  of  foreboding  strikes  it  with  dismay,  and  all  is 
horror  and  torture,  worse  than  man’s  savage  nature 
can  inflirt. 

It  was  some  alleviation  to  the  situation  of  fit.  Val¬ 
lier  that  his  daughter  was  allowed  to  tee  him  daily  in 
hit  confinement ;  and  her  viaila,  brief  even  at  they 
were,  afforded  every  mnaelalion  save  one.  The  am- 
iout  lather  eonld  not  but  see  that  grief  had  laid  his 
heavy  hand  strong  upon  her,  and  her  delicaie  frame 
seemed  to  sink  beneath  the  load  of  care  aiid  eorrow 
that  preyed  upon  her  mind.  In  vain  did  he  strive  to 
I  aseure  Irer  that  there  waa  and  could  he  nothing  to 
I  cause  alarm;  that  Armaiid,  even  with  the  worst  hi- 
I  temions,  dared  not  preceed  to  any  extremity,  fihe 
I  liatened,  and  seemed  to  agree  m  all  her  father  mid, 

I  and  even  went  haynnd,  in  evpieasfng  what  she  knew 
I  to  he  at  variance  with  her  feelings;  but  still,  midst 
all,  she  gave  no  sign  she  felt  the  conaoling  ipirit  of 
hope,  bnt,  like  a  sickly,  fading  flower,  continued  day 
by  day  te  droop. 

Ringot  generally  eontrived  to  threw  himself  in  Ce- 
cile’s  way.  as  she  wat  Iravmg  tbe  prison,  and  ttrore 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  Any  request  she  would 
mske  respecting  the  amelioration  of  her  father's  aitna- 
tion,  not  inconsistent  with  his  safe  keeping,  he  pao- 
miaed  should  be  inaiantly  complied  with ;  and  even  at 
timee  went  m  far  as  to  hint  that  no  harm  should 
eventnally  happen  to  fit.  Vallier,  as  the  circumstances 
which  had  rendered  hit  imprisonment  neepaeary  wuuM 
deiihHesa  soon  be  explained,  and  he  would  Iw  again 
at  liberty.  Bnt  when  Cecile  looked  in  doubt,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  such  a  happy  event  was  far  from 
being  so  near  as  he  wmild  imply,  the  Commissioner 
alinoni  felt  it  in  hit  heari  to  thwart  the  plana  of  hia 
coadjutor,  and  strive  to  gain  the  girl  himself;  and  if 
he  hesiinteil  in  so  doing,  it  was  not  that  he  cared  an 
inMant  for  the  opinions  or  good-will  of  Armand,  hut 
that  he  had  many  and  aundiy  thnihis  in  his  own  mind 
as  lo  whether  he  had  created  a  mffieietit  imprasaion 
in  his  favour  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  lake  such 
a  step. 

The  Commiaaieaer  had  wooed  so  often  in  his  w  ild 
wmy,  that  he  began  to  runsider  himself  rather  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  conquest ;  and  yet  at  preaent  ho 
could  not  but  remark  be  fch  somewhot  differem  lo 
whet  he  bad  ever  done  befeee.  There  wat  some¬ 
thing  about  tbe  mild,  quiot,  sufferiug  spirit  of  -Ceeitc. 
which  made  him  nupect  bar  more  ffian  he  had  ever 
done  her  sex ;  and  be  fare  here  in  peem  her  in  hia 
quick  iropeluoua  manner.  He  felt  a  pleuaure  to 
which  he  waa  unacraatonied,  in  oAhring  conaidation 
to  her  in  her  sadness,  and  wondered  that  H  ehouM  be  in 
the  power  of  woman  lo  auMao  man’a  s«vaga  oature. 
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Cecile  ktohed  upon  Rmgot  with  nomeihing  like  t  “  I  wish  yon  to  *eo  itieni  no  oihert^ise  than  as  they 
feehiip  of  gratitmle ;  for  she  felt  that  much  had  been  I  really  are.  i  asked  you  to  oblige  and  serve  me  as  a 
done  to  reader  her  father’s  sitnalion  less  painful  than  '  friend,  in  a  matter  of  some  delicacy.” 
it  might  have  been,  and  this  she  attributed  to  him;  I  “  1  told  you,  Armand,  at  the  time,  T  could  not  see 
though,  had  she  known  the  truth,  she  would  have  I  how  that  could  serve  you ;  hut  you  overmatched  me 
found  it  proceeded  from  Armand,  who  wished  to  try  I  then,  and  I  did  as  you  wished ;  now  I  see  mere  clear- 
kis  plans,  at  firat,  without  any  unnecessary  degree  of  {  ly,  and  wish  to  wash  my  hands  of  h.” 
hsnhness.  When  she  ex])rewed,  in  a  subdue*!  man- 1  “  Well,  well,  and  so  you  can — hut  let  it  not  be  ab- 

ner,  that  she  felt  his  kindness,  the  Commissioner  he-  \  ruptly,  good  Kingot ;  two  or  three  days  hence,  and  it 
came  profuse  in  his  promises  of  assisiatice,  and  again  :  shall  he  so.” 
and  again  did  he  revolve  in  his  mind  schemes  that  i  “  But  why  not  at  once  V’ 

might  adrsnee  himself  further  in  her  good  graces,  I  ”  Nay,  Ringot,  grant  me  hut  a  day  or  two  longer, 
uid  cease  any  longer  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  Pierre  St.  |  and  I  am  content  it  shall  be  so.” 

Armand.  ■  “  Well,  then,  if  I  must,*’  half  growled  Ringot,  “  I 

Hut  inquiries,  at  htst,  became  very  fre(|nent  to  Ar- '  must;  but,  mark  ms,  I  will  be  quit  of  the  afibir  then, 
asasid,  to  know  how  be  'mended  to  proceed,  as  St '  altogether,  and  gladly,  too,  I  promise  you.”  And  the 
Vallier  had  been  seme  days  in  cotiiinement,  and  no  I  Commissioner  turned  on  his  heel  in  a  discontented 
■sspa  of  any  description  had  been  taken  against  him  |  mood,  leaving  his  coadjutor  to  think  over  the  aflair  at 
— not  even  V  simple  “  procea”  prepared,  or  any  thing  j  his  leitare. 

tendHig  to  threw  something  like  an  air  «f  justice  upon  I  “That  cursed  villain,”  mid  Armand,  when  hs 
thsir  proceedings.  I  fmnd  himself  alone,  “  has  seme  deep-laid  plan  in 

Armand,  in  his  turn,  expressed  his  wronder  that  I  view,  though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  think  what 
Citizen  Jean  Ringot  should  so  suddenly  have  disco-  it  can  be.  Curie  him  far  an  ill-conditioned  0Hr,that 
versd  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  show  of  jostice  in  will  not  serve  a  fViend '  But  look  to  it,  master  Rin- 
their  proceedings,  and  hade  him  call  to  mind  many  got,  for  I'll  watch  you  narrowly,  and  see  what  your 
acts,  where  hs  had  not  allowed  such  to  weigh  with  I  manceuvrea  tend  to.  And  now  for  my  own  amirs, 
hrm  for  a  tingle  instaiit,  when  they  interfered  with  his  since  he  has  left  me  little  time  to  spare,  a  croas-grmin- 
own  plant;  and  bow,  fortootb,  he  had  discovered  all  |  ed  beati!” 

at  utMe  that  it  wm  nerestary -  |  Armand  was  much  annoyed  at  the  intention  of  hia 

Ringot  wanted  not  much  to  excite  hit  anger,  for  associates  to  amist  him  no  further  in  hia  plans,  as  be 
he  was  more  than  half  prepared  to  seek  a  quarrel  had  relied  cunsideraMy  on  bn  co-operation,  iotanding, 
with  hia  brother  Commimioner,  and  he  replied,  some- 1  as  Ringot  truly  mid,  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  him, 
what  sharply.  I  though  not  in  the  mroe  manner  as  bit  brother  Com- 

“Wby,  lo^  jreu.  Ammnd.  I  cars  as  littU  for  jiisiice  i  raimioner  seemed  to  imagine.  He  was  not.  however, 
as  airy  man  hviag;  for  it  is  a  by-word  used  in  all  I  altogether  deceived  by  Ringot,  and  plainly  perceived 
ages  lo  cover  acts  that  would  oilierwite  want  a  name.  I  that  the  alleged  pretext,  though  it  might  have  sene 
But,  let  it  be  as  it  may,  I  never  heeded  it.  in  ihe  ^  weight,  was  far  from  the  real  cause  of  his  refusing 
preaeot  case,  hovraver,  thare  is  a  difference  with  ,  further  to  assist  him;  he  knew  well  Ihe  tortuous 
much  that  1  have  dona ;  you  have  made  a  scapegoat  I  ways  by  which  Citizen  Jean  endeavored  lo  imure 
of  me  to  carry  on  your  plans.  This  mme  9t.  Vallier,  i  the  luccem  of  his  schemes,  and  was  deienninsd  lo 
whom  you  have  made  me  arrest  and  throw  in  prison, '  watch  him  narrowly,  and  see  if  he  could  not  discover 
was  feng  concerned  in  the  mines  in  this  neighbor- '  the  real  object  he  liad  in  view, 
head,  and  with  the  miners,  of  whom  he  has  ever  been  >  But  still  was  Armand  vexed  to  find  that,  while 
a  favourite;  they  now,  with  one  accord,  cry  out  i  Ringot  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  owa  schamas, 
against  his  detentiaii,  showering  down  any  thing  but  the  plans  he  had  been  carrying  on  agaiast  Cecils  St 
Memings  upon  me,  whom  they  consider  the  cause  of  j  Vallier  were  likely  lo  fall  to  the  ground,  unlem  by 
In  inpnsunmsnt,  and  clamua  loudly  to  know  the  ,  some  sudden  and  decisive  act  he  could  bring  them  to 
cause.  Now,  here  are  the  very  persons  that  should  I  a  snccesaful  termination. 

be  loadeat  in  eur  favor,  crying  out  against  ns — us,  l  His  orieinal  uitention  had  been,  to  work  'opoo  the 
did  I  say? — no,  I  mean  myself;  for  1  will  be  sworn  I  .'ears  of  St  Vallier  and  his  daughter,  until  he  bad 
ytm  have  some  plantihie  scheme  or  other  lo  court  {s>-  j  wrung  from  them  both  the  consent  he  desired;  and 
pular.ty  at  ray  expense."  I  every  thing,  he  fancied,  went  according  to  bis  wishes, 

“  Nay,  Nay,”  mid  ArmaiMl,  “  yon  know  I  toU  you  I  until  Ringot  refused  further  to  aid  him.  He  had  for- 
aiy  plans  were- only  agsinst  the  girl.”  1  gotten,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  the  tools 

“  Ay,  so  you  mid."  I  used  by  ihe  guilty  are  often  worked  against  themaelvea, 

**  So  I  mid !  Do  you  doubt  my  word  T”  I  and  that  the  aid  of  a  companion  in  crime  rannat  be 

“  WeR.  then,  took  you,  Armaiid.  if  I  do  doubt  your  |  relied  on  when  it  ceases  to  be  to  his  interest, 
word,  it  is  because  I  know  you,  and  all  your  specious- 1  He  felt  it  naa  little  use  now  refleriing  on  what  hia 
nem  is  thrown  away  on  me.  I  my  again,  1  will  noli  intentions  might  have  been;  at  present  he  must  act 
bs  yonr  dupe !”  as  circ'xmsiances  should  dictate ;  but  ^e  vowed,  de- 

“  Nor  have  you  ever  been  so.  Ringot ;  on  mine  ho- 1  spite  of  Ringot  and  all  that  might  rise  in  opposition 
■or,  1  never  meant  mere  than  I  have  stated  to  yon.”  I  lo  strike  boldly,  and  even,  should  it  be  necesmry,  to 
“  Well,  then.  I  my  again,  I  don’t  like  it.  I  will  be  try  hit  power  against  bis  aatocioie,  lo  see  which  of 
answerable  for  no  man’s  acts  but  my  own.  What  is  them  had  roost  weight ;  and,  following  up  this  datar- 
it  to  me  that  you  love  a  milk-faced  girl,  aisd  cannot  mination,  he  resolved  to  see  Cecile,  and  come  at  ones 
woo  her  in  a  Chitnian  fashion  T  1  to  a  thorough  understanding. 

“  And  can  you  not  do  some  little  violence  to  your  I  Cecile.  who  contirmed  lo  reside  at  Bois  La  Reine 
feelings,  to  serve  a  friendT  mid  Armand.  soothingly,  since  St  Vallier^  confinement,  had  returned  from  one 
“  Ay  can  I,  indosd ;  hut  not  when  that  friend  would  of  her  daily  visitt  to  her  father,  with  more  than  her 
serve  himself  at  my  expense;  use  me  so  long  as  it  usual  spirits  of  despondence;  for  she  had  fucisd,  by 
aoiti  hm  perpose,  and  leave  me  afterwards  lo  gel  out  the  care-worn  air  of  her  parent,  that  the  honor  of  hia 
of  the  mire  as  beat  I  may.”  situation  would  soon  be  mere  than  he  coaid  centinue 

**  T«a  ■!«  out  ef  temper,  Ringot,  end  cannot  tes  \  to  bear  up  against 
Wings  ia  their  proper  light.”  She  was  seated  in  the  libmiy,  where  so  many  hep- 

“  You  mean,  1  cannot  aee  things  in  *e  light  you  py  hours  had  been  pamed,  seeming  as  if  the  were 
wish  BM.”  r^ing  by  the  unsertaia  light  of  a  lamp  which  acarca 
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sufficed  to  remove  the  dreary  look  from  the  apart- 1 
ment,  for  the  evening  was  somewhat  advanced.  It 
was  in  vain  she  strove  to  seek  consolation  from  the 
work  before  her ;  for  though  her  eyes  were  on  the  sa¬ 
cred  page,  her  thoughts  wander^  tar  away.  She 
could  not  shut  out  from  her  mind  the  recollection  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  gloomy  forebodings  would 
continue  to  rise  one  above  another,  with  increased 
horror. 

The  announcement  of  a  visitor  at  this  late  hour 
seemed  to  augur  ill,  and  her  blood  ran  cold  with  hor¬ 
ror  as  she  perceived  standing  in  the  doorway  the 
figure  of  Armand.  He  remained  fur  a  moment  m 
hesitation,  for  bis  confideoce  was  somewhat  checked 
at  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  almost  the  only 
friend* be  had  ever  known;  it  was  but  an  instant, 
for  he  entered  pointing  to  the  servant  to  leave  the 
room. 

There  was  a  pause  fur  a  few  moments,  fur  Armind 
scarcely  knew  what  to  say ;  at  length,  however,  he 
broke  the  silence. 

“  Cecile,  it  has  grieved  me  much  to  find  that  mis¬ 
fortune  has  fallen  heavily  upon  your  father.” 

**  My  poor  father,  sir,  has  indeed  suffered  much ; 
but  more  than  be  would  have  done,  did  he  not  reflect 
to  whom  he  owes  his  misery.” 

“  It  is  easy,  Cecile,  when  a  man  has  lost  the  world’s 
&ir  report,  to  accuse  him  of  much  that  be  is  innocent  j 
of.”  i 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  to  whom  we 
owe  our  present  grief” 

**  Surely,  Cecile,  you  would  not  accuse  me  of  so 
base  an  act.” 

“  I  accuse  no  one.” 

“  But  your  suspicions - ” 

“  Are  not  ill  founded  when  they  point  ta  one  who 
of  all  others  should  have  stayed  his  hand.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  Cecile,  you  wrong  me.” 

“  Pray  heaven  I  may  have  done  so,  Armand.” 

It  is  not  in  my  nature  so  to  play  the  villain.”  ^ 

”  Men  have  not  been  friendly  in  their  report,  when 
speaking  of  you.” 

“  And  can  you  believe  all  the  wild  idle  tales  the 
world  chooses  to  invent  concerning  those  at  variance 
with  itr’ 

“Armand,  until  conviction  was  so  sadly  forced  upon 
me,  I  had  refused  to  believe  the  evil  reports ;  and 
alone  have  I  striven  to  resist  the  prejudice  raised 
agianst  you.” 

“  And  have  you,  Cecils,  thought  kindly  of  me  T’ 

“  Armand,  I  have  thought  of  you  as  one  with  whom 
my  childhood  was  pswsed,  and  many  of  the  recollec- 
tioRB  of  my  early  years  are  those  in  which  we  each 
have  borne  a  part  I  had  looked  forward  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  time  when,  mingling  in  the  busy  scenes  of  i 
life,  yeu  should  earn  yourself  a  name  and  reputation ; 
and  even  in  this  distant  spot,  where  reports  travel 
alow  and  vaguely,  when  they  were  to  your  prejudice, 
as  they  unfortunately  but  too  often  were,  I  refused  to 
give  them  credence,  thinking  circumstances  might  be 
against  you,  and  that  your  heart  was  not  so  bad  in  its 
nature  os  it  would  seem  to  be.” 

“  I  knew  your  gentle  disposition  would  lean  kindly 
towards  me,  and  look  favorably  at  those  circumstances 
which  the  world  construed  harshly,  and  I  was  unable 
to  disprove.” 

“  Whatever  my  opinions  might  have  been,  they  are 
now  changed ;  for  I  have  learnt,  by  sad  experience, 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  spare  even  those  you  should 
have  loved  and  cherished.” 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  Cecile,  yoe  wrong  me,  for,  'midst 
all  that  has  taken  place,  I  have  ever  loved  you.” 

“  How,  sir !”  exclaimed  Cecile,  in  some  surprise. 

“  Yes,  Cecile,  I  have  truly  loved  you,  and  all  that 
1  have  done  has  been  for  your  sake.  Had  1  not  felt 
towards  you  as  I  never  yet  did  towards  woman,  my 


I  path  of  life  might  have  been  far  diflferent  If  I  have 
lost  the  world’s  good  report,  and  sunk  in  the  esteem 
of  man,  it  has  been  because  1  strove,  in  gaining  pow¬ 
er,  to  gain  that  being  I  prized  more  than  all  the  world 
had  it  in  its  pewer  to  bestow.” 

“  1  never  gave  you  cause  to  think  1  felt  towards 
you  other  than  friendship,  for,  since  1  was  a  child,  we 
have  met  but  little,  and  scarce  exchanged  more  than 
the  commonest  courtesies  of  life ;  but,  even  bad  my 
feelings  been  diflerent,  what  you  have  dune  would 
turn  my  heart  fur  ever  against  you.” 

“  Mu,  no,  Cecile,  do  itut  apeak  thus — for  I  will 
forego  all  I  have  striven  so  long  to  gain — forsake  the 
party  with  which  I  have  allied  myself,  and  live  but 
for  you,  if  you  will  but  say  you  love  me.” 

“  It  is  in  vain — I  do  nut,  and  1  fesi  I  never  more 
can  look  upon  you  even  as  1  have  been  used  to  do.” 

“  But,  Cecile,  consider  all,  and  if  1  am  so  hideous 
as  the  world  would  make  roe,  what  has  caused  it? 
You,  at  least,  should  look  with  diflerent  feelings  on 
me,  since  you  have  made  roe  what  I  am ;  for  had  I 
nut  lovnl  you  but  loo  sincerely,  1  might  have  been  a 
better  man.” 

Would  to  heaven,  then,  Armand,  you  had  never 
loved  me,  since  it  made  you  such  as  you  now  are !” 

“  It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  idle  regrets— I  am  such 
as  I  am,  and  I  cannot  feel  towards  you  leas  than  I 
have  done,  nor  make  the  world  forget  the  course  1 
have  pursued.  Cecile,  it  rests  with  you,  and  yon 
alone,  to  save  your  father.” 

“  With  me,  Armand?” 

“  Even  with  you.” 

“  Honestly,  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  There  is  one  course  alone  can  Mve  him,  and  you 
can  be  the  only  instrument — for  as  my  wife  you  place 
your  father  beyond  the  reach  of  danger ;  but  otherwise 
1  have  nut  the  power  to  save  him.” 

“  I  understanil  you  now, sir;  you  wish  to  throw  on 
me  the  odious  part  of  seeming  to  stand  between  my 
lather  and  safely.” 

“  It  remains  for  you  to  decide.” 

“Oh,  Armand,  I  never  in  ail  roy  life  bare  an  angry 
thought  towards  you,  and  have  li^ed  upon  you  as  I 
would  have  done  a  brother.  You  know  that  in  your 
boyhood  I  was  the  only  being  against  whom  you  ever 
stayed  your  hand,  or  for  whom  you  ever  felt  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  kindness,  and  1  thought  then  you  looked  upon 
me  as  a  sister.  What  have  1  done  since  then,  that 
you  should  strive  to  throw  upon  me  such  a  weight  of 
misery  ?” 

“  Cecile,  I  have  told  you  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
— it  rests  with  you  to  dMide.” 

“  Armand,  you  know  I  cannot  decide,  I  have  told 
you  I  do  not  and  cannot  love  you.  What  in  heaven’s 
name,  then  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Our  dispositions 
are  not  formed  far  unison  ;  a  short  time  would  bring 
a  hated  loathing  for  each  other,  that  would  render 
life  bitter  to  us  both.” 

“  1  do  not  draw  the  same  conclusion,  but  look  at 
the  prospect  on  the  brighter  side.” 

“  Armand,  Armand,  on  my  knees  I  will  ask  you  for 
pity — for  my  father,  for  myself!  If  you  foal  for  us 
now,  and  stay  your  hand,  all  that  has  passed  shall  be 
forgotten,  and  I  will  think  of  you  again  as  a  brother. 
Not  one  circumstance  of  what  has  taken  place  shall 
ever  be  called  to  mind.  Ob,  Armand,  have  you  the 
heart  to  listen  to  me  thus  in  my  distress,  and  still 
keep  that  look  of  apathy  T 

“  I  have  said  all  that  is  in  my  power — the  rest  is 
witli  yourself.” 

“  No,  no,  you  do  but  try  me,  to  see  what  my  weak 
nature  is  capable  of  resisting .'  Armand,  you  have  not 
yet  learnt  to  look  upon  human  suffering  without  amo¬ 
tion — feelings  of  pity  there  must  be  in  you,  for  no 
heart  is  altogether  formed  without  them  ■■  ■” 

“  I  wait  your  answer.” 


Cecile  looked  (or  a  moment  at  Armand,  to  tee  if 
the  could  read  aught  in  hit  countenance  different 
to  what  he  had  exprcMed  himaelf;  but  hit  pataion 
wat  excited  by  the  mild  yet  (inn  reaittance  uppoaed  to 
hia  withei,  and  the  taw  in  the  contraction  of  hit 
brow,  and  the  ttem  working  of  hia  featurea,  that  it 
wat  in  vain  to  plead  to  him  for  pity,  and,  drawing 
heraelf  up  with  an  air  of  dignity,  taid — 

“  I  have  none  to  give.  I  find  it  it  in  vain  to  look 
to  you  for  mercy,  for  your  heart  ia  in  ita  nature  to 
cruel,  that  it  were  uteleaa  ttriving  to  turn  it  from  ita 
wicked  purpoaea.”  * 

“Then  we  underatand  each  other  I” 

“I  tee  that  from  you  I  have  nothing  now  to  hope." 

“  Then,  fur  the  laat  time,  you  will  not  aave  your 
father  1” 

“  Armand,  I  will  aniwer  you  no  more." 

“Then  mark  me — 1  aought  you  in  the  ipirit  of 
kindneaa,  and  proflered  all  that  waa  in  my  power  to 
terve  you.  1  beaonght  you  to  liaten  to  my  love,  and  | 
for  you  1  would  have  (braaken  all  that  haa  been  my 
ambition  to  gain.  You  have  refuted  to  liaten  to  me, 
and  told  me  you  could  not,  would  nut  feel  for  me,  aa  I 
have  dune  for  you  ;  and  yei,  fon^xih,  you  expect  that 
when  my  deareet  hopea  are  thwarted,  I  mutt  atill  be 
all  aubmiaaion  to  your  will,  and  that  you  may  turn  and 
twiat  me  at  your  pleature.  No,  no,  1  am  not  formed 
of  auch  aup^e  materiala  aa  you  imagine!  Cecile  St. 
Vallier,  where  yoa  ahould  have  found  a  true  friend, 
you  have  now  a  bitter  and  relentleaa  enemy !” 

The  Commiaaiooer  tbruat  open  the  doer,  and  with 
boaly  ttride  left  the  room ;  for  a  moment,  however, 
he  itopped  in  heaitation,  expecting  that  he  might  be 
recalled;  but  the  atill  ailence  waa  unbroken,  and  he 
turned  from  the  manaion  that  had  abeltered  hia  early 
yeaiB,  vowing  vengeance  againat  all  within  it. 

Cecile  felt  relief  when  ahe  (bund  hervelf  alone,  and, 
looking  upward,  mildly  exclaimed,  “Can  it  be  thy 
will,  gracioua  heaven,  that  wickedneaa  anch  aa  tbia 
ihould  aueceed  1  No,  no,  I  feel  it  caniHM  be !  For  a 
brief  apace  it  may  prevail,  but  thy  juat  wrath  will 
•wiAly  overtake  it,  and  I  muat  aubrait  awhile  to  my 
tuflenngn,” 

When  Armand  leA  the  hoiiae,  all  the  worot  feelinga 
of  hn  nature  were  arotued.  He  bad  expected  that 
Cecile  would  have  paid  aome  attention  to  hia  auit;  if 
not  for  himaelf,  at  leaat  in  hopea  that  it  might  remove 
the  danger  ahe  thought  her  father  threatened  with; 
but  ahe  had  firmly  and  decidedly  told  him  ahe  could 
never  feel  for  him  oiherwiae  than  aa  ahe  then  did, 
and  thooe  were  feelinga  little  allied  to  love.  All  hia 
plana  and  achemea  had  hitherto,  then,  been  in  vain, 
and  aeeroed  even- to  throw  impedimenta  in  hia  way, 
which  were  increaaing  on  every  aide.  He  had  made 
himaelf  an  object  of  hatred  to  Cecile,  who  had  pre- 
vioiialy  enteitained  aentimenta  that  might  have  ripen¬ 
ed  into  love,  and  he  had  himaelf  rai^  a  barrier  to 
their  ever  being  ao.  St,  Vallier  and  hia  daughter, 
whatever  elae  he  might  have  forgiven,  could  never 
forget  the  heartleaa  atep  he  had  taken,  or  ever  again 
conoeat  to  oee  him.  Ringot,  too.  on  whom  be  had 
placed  every  reliance,  new  refoaed  to  aid  him  further; 
with  hia  oaoMtance  be  felt  he  might  atill  have  gained 
all  ha  deairad,  deapite  the  evil  opiniona  entertained 
toararda  him.  It  waa  alnioat  madiieaa,  when  he  ima¬ 
gined  himaelf  on  the  point  of  aueceeding,  to  have  the 
cup  daahed  from  hia  lip. 

Deep,  loud,  and  bitter  were  the  curiea  vented  by 
him  againat  thoae  who  atood  in  the  wayof  hiadeairea, 
and  dire  vengeance  did  he  vow  on  all  who  had  op- 
poaed  him.  But  one  barrier  had  hitherto  exiated  to 
eurb  him  in  hia  violence— it  waa  the  hope  that  he 
might  one  day  gain  Cecile  aa  hia  wife;  but,  aince  that 
exiated  no  longer,  he  waa  free  to  act  without  control. 
For  the  opiniona  of  no  one  he  now  cared,  and  what 
the  arorld  might  add  further  to  blacken  hia  name  be 


little  heeded.  He  would  brave  what  men  might 
think  of  him.  and  be  remembered  btit  aa  an  object  of 
terror. 

With  hia  mind  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  hia  feel¬ 
inga,  he  atruck  acroaa  the  country  on  hia  return  to 
Liniogea,  scarce  mnaidering  what  he  waa  about,  or 
he  would  have  reiiiambered  be  had  left  hia  horse  at 
the  village;  but  he  was  ao  busied  in  thinking  over 
the  means  of  attaining  hia  desires,  and  gratifying  his 
revenge,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him.  He  bad  eho- 
sen  a  by-path  leading  to  Limoges,  avoiding  the  long, 
circuitous  way  by  the  main  road ;  it  waa  one  well 
known  to  him,  since  in  his  youth  it  had  been  his  al- 
maat  daily  walk  from  the  chateau. 

It  was  a  bright  clear  night,  the  moon  being  at  the 
full,  so  that  every  well  remembered  spot  and  object 
kept  presenting  themselves  to  his  view ;  but  they  ra¬ 
ther  served  to  increase  the  irritation  of  hia  feelings 
than  aasauge  them,  as  they  unwillingly  reminded  him 
of  the  times  ef  hia  youth,  when  all  he  desired  waa 
within  the  compass  of  hia  wishes.  His  eye  fell  upon 
the  rude  seat  he  had  fashioned  aa  a  boy  fur  Cecile'a 
use,  (and  which  still  rema  ned  the  same  rude  thing 
he  had  first  formed  it,)  and  with  his  foot  he  dashed  it 
to  the  earth.  “Just  so,”  he  exclaimed,  “  will  I  crush 
all  that  have  thwarted  me,  and  with  as  little  pity  as  I 
have  struck  that  to  the  earth!”  Alter  regarding  it 
for  a  moment  as  it  lay  tn  pieces,  he  turned  away,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  path  towards  Limoges. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  perceived  a 
figure  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  times  it 
seemed  lost  among  the  trees,  hut  at  intervals  again  it 
stood  distinctly  forth  In  the  moonlight.  What  could 
be  its  object  at  tbia  hour  of  night,  in  such  a  spot  f — 
for  the  paths  he  well  knew,  led  nowhere  except  to  the 
chateau,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  it  was  only 
used.  A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  dash  across  him 
— it  must  be  of  all  others  he  moat  wished  to  see— the 
favoured  lover  of  Cecile,  who  had  hitherto  escaped 
him,  and  who,  he  knew,  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  once  be  thought  the  fates  seemed  propitfous  to¬ 
wards  him,  aud  in  his  mind  he  ran  i^er  the  further 
hold  be  should  possess  en  her  feelings.’by  having  him 
M  well  aa  St  Vallier  in  his  power,  and  he  at  once 
determined  on  hia  measures. 

The  figure  advanced  without  seeming  to  avoid 
him,  until  they  stood  fare  to  fare,  and  when  a  suddea 
start  by  the  stranger  betrayed  the  recognition  of  one 
he  of  all  others  least  wished  to  meet. 

“So,  so!"  exclaimed  Armand.  “we  have  met  at 
last,  my  friend,  the  conjurer  of  the  market. placet 
Long  sought  but  found  at  last,  eh!” 

“  It  seems,  sir,  we  have  at  laat  met.”  mid  St.  Clair, 
“  but  perhaps  the  meeting  waa  not  sought  by  either, 
and  at  leaat  not  desired  by  me.” 

“  I  can  readily  believe  you,  air,  but  we  shall  not 
ao  easily  part.  1  shall  duly  esteem  the  honour  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  society  of  an  ex-officer  of  the  garde-du- 
corpa.” 

“  The  honour,  if  auch.  will  not  he  yours— our  road 
lies  not  together.” 

“  It  did  not,  but  now  it  will  do  so.” 

“  I  think  cat ;  you  arc  going  towards  Limoges,  and 
I  in  the  contrary  direction  ” 

“This  is  trifling!  Kugene  St.  Clair,  I  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  France.” 

“  You  forget,  sir,  that  here  we  are  but  man  to  man. 
and  that  I  do  not  recognise  this  same  Republic.” 

"  Then,  aa  ray  priaoiier,  you  shall  submit  T’  exclaim¬ 
ed  Armand.  at  the  mine  tune  rushing  furiously  on  him. 

“  Unhand  me.  villain!”  mid  Fugene,  as  he  endea- 
veured  to  throw  him  off,  “  jrour  very  touch  ia  pollu¬ 
tion  !” 

They  were  both  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of 
powerfully  built  forms,  though  of  the  two,  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  an  encounter  of  strength  would  have  been 
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with  Arraand  ;  and  of  thin  lie  woe  aware,  for  ha  had  I  yon  to  let  ae  take  ni)’  patli  in  paare,  and  yon  wauU 
aconned  bia  adversary  from  head  to  rout,  to  nee  if  be  !  not  hard  toy  warning.” 

were  likely  to  obtain  the  uiaait-ry,  sboiikl  be  Mtanipt  I  “  I  non  iiraek  ii>  the  heart,  and  lifo  ia  aWking  foBt” 
to  seize  him.  But  the  yuun;{  soldier,  though  of  t^  St.  Clair  Uuked  at  the  weapon  ia  his  hand  (annaH 
twa,  somawhat  the  •lighla.'.l  made,  was  still  pensewed  slight  dagger,  eoaarived  to  as  easily  to  ha  cawoaiUad 
of  straaglh  not  aauch  iideroir  to  Ids  aiiingoniat,  and  ibe  ahuat  ths  person,)  and  perreived  k  had  entered 
cfamnceo  might  have  been  iirorly  equal,  had  not  At-  abaast  to  the  bill,  and  that  bit  adeeesary  lauat  indaad 
nand  rushed  upon  hint  unawares.  he  mortoily  wounded. 

The  struggle  lasud  fur  some  minitUa^  Sl  Clair  in  “I  woaM  to  heaven.”  he  said,**  your  bload  bnd  nal 
traio  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  the  firm  grasp  been  on  my  hands ;  foe  ilieagh  I  haoe  tolten  life  wbeia 
of  his  enemy.  Not  a  word  lutd  bars  spukan  for  some  life  w  as  sought,  yat  1  waald  yen  had  let  me  pam  hi 
tiaae,  and  tte  stiUnsa  of  iho  night  was  abne  bralten  peare.” 

their  vialeat  edbrla  'i'lmy  ware  in  the  open  Bat  the  unhappy  naan  heeded  fatin  net ;  be  veinaio> 
country,  beyond  the  chance  of  assisiaAoefeonsnay  one  ad  a  few  aniiaent*.  andeavuuring  to  preoarva  his  hn- 
paaiiag ;  and  no  hahttotiuo  was  naar  them,  the  in>  lanca,  laotioaing  away  8i  Clair,  who  offered  to  omiM 
mataa  of  which  might  he  ariracted  toward#  them,  it  him,  m  a  biaohaome  thing;  hm  by  degetes  ha  faanl 
Claix  felt  that  to  him  the  stru'igle  woa  one  of  life  or  bo  was  nnaUc  to  prosarea  himaal/  fraaa  ftUiag,  fer 
death  ;  that  should  he  full,  and  his  adrermry  gain  the  his  knees  sank  under  him,  refusing  longer  la  lappoK 
maslegr,  he  had  nuthui;;  to  tiuiw  for;  and  this  (bread  the  weight  of  hts  body,  and  he  fell  hockwarde  to  the 
him  to  renewed  endeavours.  But  Ariaand  was  in  a  ground,  stiil,  howavar,  striving  tosopport  htmaelf  with 
state  af  the  bighes;  eteiieineui,  and  it  teamed  as  if  his  bands. 

lha  angry  feelings  that  hod  liesn  some  time  working  **  Asd  hm  it  coone  te  ihisr’  be  exclaimed,  **  ie  thm 
within  him,  bad  given  increased  tirength,  for  St.  ibe  end  af  all  my  wild  aiabitioi»>-tha  reaah  ofall  my 
Clair  was  utterly  unable  to  free  himself  from  his  bold,  schemes  and  plans!  Most  1  die  here,  with  no  lun’s 
St.  Clair  at  length  exclaimed,  **  Madman!  lot  go  Messing  and  the  curae  of  all  ■■■'for  ihare  ia  not  one  in 
your  hold,  or  I  must  do  my  wont !”  aU  the  wide  waeld  would  miao  a  ingar  nave  to  Moa 

**  No,  by  heaven,  I  wiU  not,  fur  you  are  ia  my  pow'.  me  froni  deetrucHan.” 
ar.and  1  will  not  looae  my  hold,  but  t.itbuea  wboibell  **  Aught  that  can  ba  done.l  peoonsa  you,  oa  oMemm- 
be  answerable  for  your  safe  keeping.”  ly  as  msn  may  psamise,  i  wilt  perform  for  yen.” 

**  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  a  priwner  at  your  •‘Stand  ofT,  viihain !  far  I  loortio  tho  very  sight  of 

you — yanr  preaenoa  nokes  the  sting  of  death  imelf 
**  Then  die  thou  shalL”  mote  sharp!  Bnt  for  you  I  might  have  gained  all  i 


"Madman.  I  say  again,  let  go  your  Itold,  for  1  am  '  auu|fel — you  rromed  mqr  pathef  happineoe,  and  made 
armed,  and  will  refrain  no  longer,  though  I  would  sot  {  life  a  hideous  blank  to  me!" 

that  your  blood  should  be  upon  ray  liaod,  much  as  |  •*  The  world  was  open  to  ns  betb  to  cboese  our 
you  have  injured  me  and  ihote  I  love  ;  for  1  am  ao  eourse,  and  yeu  followed  that  you  deemed  mast  likely 
hangman,  and  your  blood  ia  only  fitted  to  be  spilt  by  to  ancceed.  I  have  never  sooght  you,  though  you 
*itch.”  beve  tracked  me  as  a  bluod'haund  d^  its  pspy." 

"I  am  not  to  be  frightened  at  your  braggart  threats.”  **  Spare  thy  evil  rroakiiigs,  nnd  let  me  die  in  peace, 
**  For  the  last  time,  will  you  unhand  me  1”  for  your  voice  sounds  like  the  screams  of  a  bird  M 

*'  Fur  the  last  time,  1  wdl  mg,”  and  Armand  atrove  prey,  hovering  over  its  victim !” 
with  increased  vigour  to  throw  kis  aoiafonist  to  the  “Shall  I  raise  you  from  the  cold  earth  T* 
ground.  **  No.  touch  me  not — i  will  owe  nathing  to  yew— 

**  Tbon  your  Mood  be  upon  your  own  head,  since  Inst  scorn  you  la  tha  last !  Oh,  that  ona  short  hour  af 
yoa  will  not  take  my  warning,”  laid  Sb  Clair,  aa  he  life  were  granted  to  me,  that  I  might  wreak  my  voW’ 
struck  him  with  some  wca|ion  he  drew  from  his  geance  oa  you !” 

breast.  ••  U  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  t  fer  though  yaa 

“Oh,  God!”  exclaimed  Armand,  aa  he  loosened  hnve  been  my  bitterest  rntmy,  this  is  na  lima  to  re* 
his  hold  and  staggered  back  a  few  (laccs.  fuse  tuch  aid  as  man  may  give  his  fellow." 

**  Unhap^  man,"  said  St.  Clair,  *'  1  sought  you  The  onbappy  man’s  strength  was  fast  leaving  him. 
not— -you  have  brought  this  upon  yomnelf  1  warned  and  bis  voice  saemad  lo  grow  mote  (hiM,  as  death 
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wa«  awiftijr  itealinK  on  him ;  and  yet  did  the  feelings 
of  ill  still  prevail  within  his  breast.  If  regret  did 
•list,  it  was  tiot  for  what  he  had  done,  but  that  life 
was  not  granted  him  to  arcomplish  his  wishes.  For  a 
moment  he  strove  to  raise  I'.iinself  from  the  earth,  and 
looking  at  St.  Clair,  with  an  air  of  bitter  hatred, 
ahook  his  rlenehed  fiat  towards  him,  as  if  defying  him 
to  the  last  ' 

What  avails  it  now,"  he  faintly  said,  “  the  hatred  | 
I  cannot  show  ?  Life  ie  ebbing  fast,  and  all  wHI  soon  , 
be  alike  with  me,  whether  hale  or  friendahip.  What 
hare  I  to  do  with  friendship,  who  never  knew  it  save  ' 
at  a  name  1  And  yet  there  was  one  whom  I  eotild  , 
have  loved,  and  for  whose  mke  1  weald  have  fotaaken  I 
all ;  but  she,  like  all  the  work],  looked  on  me  with 
feelings  of  horror  and  detestation.  What — what  has  . 
been  the  end  of  all  my  proud  hopei  f  That  all  have 
tamed  against  me,  and  I  sink  on  thia  ceM  bare  earth 
without  one  to  minister  consolation  to  me  in  my  last 
boor  O?  God,  how  that  bright  moon  glares  upon 
me !  I  rarmet  bear  it  thus  seeaning  to  read  the  very 
aecrets  of  my  heart,  and  yet  I  have  not  atrength  to 
tarn  from  it.  Look,  look,  how  it  etill  glares  at  me, 
hot — I— do— " 

The  aentence  remained  unfinished,  for  hrn  head 
Ml  hack,  and  though  hit  eyes  seemed  still  as  if  gas- 
ing  upwards,  their  light  was  forever  gone— life  had 
passed  away,  and  his  relentlem  spirit,  firm  to  the  fast, 
seemed  stamped  upon  hit  countenance  even  in  death. 

When  Ringot  was  infermed  of  the  dsath  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  ComraiMiener  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  and 
rather  at  a  Ioh  on  whom  to  fix  his  suspicions,  as  he 
bad  Kltle  doubt  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  fhr  (d* 
the  exiateucs  of  rach  a  penon  aa  Kngaae  Rl.  Clair  he 
was  totally  ignorant 

But  he  did  not  allow  the  ctrrumatance  to  annoy 


him  long,  for  he  bad  heeti  tome  time  considering  how 
he  might  rid  himself  of  his  aswMiiate,  whe  stood  very 
much  in  his  way,  and  whose  death,  therefore,  seemed 
to  him  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune. 

There  was  some  truth  in  what  Ringot  had  stated  to 
Armand.  that  the  detention  of  St  Vallier  had  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  miners,  who  weie 
not  slow  in  expressing  their  feelings;  and  though  Use 
Commisaioner  did  not  heed  them  very  much,  he  waa 
not  desirons  of  having  their  ill  will  directed  against 
him  for  a  circumstanre  in  which  he  had  rightly 
nothing  to  do;  for  be  perceived  hia  colleague  had  coo- 
trived  that  every  one  sheuld  know  who  waa  the  de- 
nmincer  of  St  Vallier,  whilst  he  intended  to  taka  ts 
himself  the  credit  of  appearing  as  a  mediator. 

When.  Iherefere,  he  personally  attended  to  give  8t 
Vallier  his  liberty,  he  took  seats  pains  to  impress  upn 
him  the  part  Armand  really  had  in  lha  buaineaa;  ami 
'  that,  for  hiiRsdf,  he  had  all  along  been  opposed  to  the 
'  procsedings.  and  refused  any  longer  to  lend  hia  assis- 
I  tance  in  the  furtheranee  of  ArroaiMf  s  (dans. 

St.  Vallier  and  his  daughter  expreased  how  deeply 
they  felt  the  part  Ringot  had  act^  in  assisting  theta, 
and  that  they  should  ever  entertain  a  moat  lively  re- 
I  memlirance  of  hia  kindness. 

The  CommiiBioner  saw  that  he  had  thus  put  otat- 
tert  in  a  good  train,  and  began  confidently  to  ontioi- 
pete  the  result  of  hit  prr^ects.  But  great  was  bis 
mortification  to  find,  shortly  afier,  that  Sl  Vallier  and 
his  daughter  had  gone  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  thence 
fimnd  meant  of  leaving  for  England  ;  and  still  graatar 
wss  hit  anrxwance  on  hearing,  some  mosiths  snbsa- 
quent,  that  Cerile  St.  Vallier  had  become  Madanse 
St.  Clair,  and  intended  remaining  in  England  until 
the  revohrtion  cenaad  to  afflict  her  unhappy  country, 
and  France  regained  its  former  happy  state. 


BRIEF  AUTHORITY. 

While  in  this  stale  of  dafaciien,  I  svae  jetued  by 
Geogge  Edward  Fitx  Augustus  Sesisa.  a  cefoursd  raan, 
wh»  disclwfged  the  funciiona  of  waiter  at  the  City 
UeteL  He  inferaaed  me  that  he  was  going  to  aiarkei, 

**  for  de  special  ohiect,”  aa  he  declased,“of  purchasing 
wagatahUa  aed  othtr  animal  matter,  for  de  immediate 
aoenmptioa  ef  de  simblishnteet.’’  Having  aotbiag 
partiealer  to  d<a  I  agreed  to  accompany  George  Ed> 
weed  Fitx  AugueUw.  and  we  acoordiogly  set  out  for 
Celherine  Market.  When  we  arrived  at  tha  depot  of 
aatural,  animeln  and  inaeimaie  productieua,  ny  com- 
panioe  walheil  up  to  the  wagee  of  a  fiit  eouatryanaa, 
and  afear  peering  aooe  time  et  his  stock,  ietpiisM  **  If 
dsaa  mteis  were  good  ueas  f’  **  Yes,  wr,”  responded 
the  eeuntryman.  “A  later,”  resumed  George  Edward 
Fits  ***t~**~~.  "  i*  inewiiahly  bad,  mless  it  it  inwari- 
ably  good.  Dbm  ia  no  mediocraey  in  de  enaabiaation 
of  a  taler.  De  exterior  may  appear  remarkably  ex¬ 
emplary  and  batulisome,  while  de  atanur  it  totally 
aegaitve.  But,  air,  if  you  weada  da  article  upon  your 
own  raeomnwndation,  1  without  aay  further  circuaa- 
laeution  taka  a  bashel.” 

Geutge  Edward  now  paaaed  to  Ike  stall  of  a  dealer 
ia  eggs  aad  butler,  and  lakiag  a  quarter  of  a  iloilar 
from  his  vest  pocket,  commenced  an  iaapection  of  the 
kner  coaaaodity.  “  You  call  dat  good  buuer  f”  de- 
■Mmded  ko,  with  a  disagreeable  expsessiia  upon  his 
coumeaanca.  as  if  an  ill  dnvour  were  luddsnly  inhafeil. 
**  YaSrSir,  1  do-— as  good  butter  aa  comes  to  this  or  any 
othor  plass  ”  “  What  you  tiuk  boat  axing  for  dat 
bailer  t”  Twenty-five  oenis.”  “  Aad  do  you  luppuse, 
for  de  moment,  dat  yoar  butlar  extemfya  to  each  ax- 
tremo  wnlaatioa  ? — naaiy  raneid  stufiT.  churaad  osar 
for  de  ’caoioa !— old  butter  renowaied  1”  said  lha  in¬ 
dignant  Giaerge  Edward,  moving  off;  “  hut  dot's  de 
kind  of  nefooiaiwn  1  oBea  meet  wit  in  dia  market!” 


connubial  affection. 

A  correapondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident,  which  took  place 
during  the  trial  of  Richard  While,  for  setting  ^  to 
the  Treasnry  buildings  at  Washington  : — 

In  tha  course  of  the  wial,  tka  moat  etever  mtd  ce¬ 
lebrated  tbief-takew  have  been  exaawncd,  and  aoawaa 
of  ingenioua  villany  have  bsea  diarlsssd,  whick  kaea 
inspired  us  with  wonder,  approacking  la  admiration. 
There  was  a  beautiful  woman  oiamiasd— n  Mrs.  Bald¬ 
win — to  prove  that  she  bad  ovarheasd  Whim  tolling 
bar  husband  that  ks  kad  sneceeded  in  mitmof  ire  lo 
tha  Traaaury.  ”  Where  is  your  hasband  t”  aaked  fen 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Bba  peuaad  for  a  monssnt, 
a  band  beautifully  formed,  ef  nroif  whits iwm,  was 
passed  over  her  dark  aad  droeping  eyas,  and  imn  in 
a  low  voice,  answered,  **  Me  is  in  dm  Blate  FWsan 
in  'New  Jersey.”  “  And  wcm  yen  not  in  im  Smts 
PriBuu  r*  “  Yes,  when  I  went  le  sea  my  hasband.** 

“  But  were  you  never  confined  them  after  eonviatian 
of  aa  infamous  oBence  T’  “  No.”  **  Were  yon  never 
charged  with  an  infamous  ofisnee  I”  The  Conit  sn|^ 
gesled  to  Mis.  Baldwin,  that  she  was  net  eosnpcMed  to 
answer  that  question.  She  paused,  as  if  to  mminan 
all  her  energy,  sod  then  lifting  her  head,  sxhibitad  a 
muntenance  lighted  up  with  more  than  ordinary  im 
teiligeaoe  and  energy,  she  aanwered,  **  I  will  l^  m 
Vet,  air,  I  was  cksrgttd  with  iskmg  nay  poor  husband 
laslrumants  to  aaabla  bwi  to  encape  fesm  prisosi ,  and, 
(rawing  bar  arm  and  btr  veiee  at  the  same  time,)  1  dad 
it.  if  you  tell  that  aa  infeoaoua  odenee.  I  de  nos.**-** 
There  was  a  auddaa  and  univeiml  bunt  of  apprakm 
tiun  fnira  every  pert  ef  ibe  Canrt  reom.  to  raeompanee 
this  display  of  cumMshial  devoiiea  aad  fidelity,  and  it 
could  not  be  rvpreaaed  uniil  it  had  found  fuH 
veni. 
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GAMALIEL 

OR.  THE  MA 
BY  J08EP  f 

It  may  be  a  truism,  yet  we  cannot  help  recording 
it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  life  is  begirt  with 
troubles.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  are  con* 
Tinced  of  the  fact — solidly,  sincerely  convinced;  espe¬ 
cially  in  cold  weather,  when  all  evils  are  doubled, 
and  great  annoyances  are  reinforced  by  legions  of 
Ttetty  vexations.  The  happiest  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence — among  which  it  is  usual  to  class  matrimony — 
are  not  without  their  alloy.  There  is  a  principle  of 
equity  always  at  work,  and,  therefore,  where  roses 
strew  the  path,  thorns  are  sharpest  and  most  abundanL 
Were  it  otherwise,  frail  humanity  might,  at  times,  for¬ 
get  its  mortal  nature — as  it  is  apt  to  do,  when  not 
roughly  reminded  of  the  fact — and  grow  al'ogeiher 
too  extensive  for  its  nether  integuments. 

A  stronger  proof  that  “  there  is  naught  but  care  on 
every  hand,”  and  that  it  is  often  nearest  when  least 
expected,  could  not  be  found,  than  in  the  case  of  Ga¬ 
maliel  Gambril,  the  cobbler,  an  inQueniial  and  well- 
known  resident  of  Ringbone  Alley,  a  se<  (ion  of  the 
city,  w  herein  he  has  “  a  voice  (lotential ;  double  as 
the  Duke’s.”  Gamaliel’s  Christmas  gamlxils — inno¬ 
cent  as  they  were — terminated  in  the  watch-house- 
in  being  lined,  and  in  being  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace — ell  the  melancholy  results  of  recreation.  Alas! 
how  often  is  it  thus  !  Who,  that  sets  forth  to  run  a 
rig,  can  tell  in  what  that  rig  may  end  T  The  laugh¬ 
ing  child,  unconscious  of  mishap,  pursues  the  sportive 
butterfly,  and  foils  into  a  ditch ;  and  man,  proud  of 
his  whiskers,  his  experience,  aitd  his  foresight,  will 
yet  follow  that  phaniotn,  felicity,  until  he  gets  into  a 
scrape.  The  highways  and  the  byways  of  existence 
are  filled  with  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  and  happy 
he,  whose  activity  is  so  great  that  he  can  dance  among 
them  with  uninjured  ankles,  and  escape  scot-free. — 
That  faculty,  which,  to  a  man  of  a  sportive  turn  of 
mind,  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  is  denied  to  Ga¬ 
maliel  Gambril.  WHien  convivially  inclined,  he  is 
a  Napoleon,  whose  every  battle-field  is  a  Waterloo 

One  night — it  is  rww  about  two  weeks  since — the 
uamily  quiet  precincts  of  Ringbone  Alley  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  tremendous  clatter.  But,  loud  as  ii  was. 
the  noise,  for  a  time,  coutinned  unheeded.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  locality — who  are  excellent  and  pru¬ 
dent  citisens,  and  always,  while  they  give  their  arms 
a  holiday,  impose  additional  labour  upon  their 
digestive  organs— worn  out  by  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  and  somewhat  oppress^  with  a  feverish  head¬ 
ache,  the  nossquenre  thereof,  were  generally  asleep ; 
and,  writh  no  disposition  to  flatter,  or  to  assume  more 
ftw  them  than  they  are  entitled  to,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Ringbonert — when  they  tie  up  their  heads, 
and  take  off  their  coats  to  it— are  capital  sleepers— 
none  better.  They  own  no  relationship  to  those  la*y. 
aristocratic  dosers.  who  seem  to  despise  the  whole¬ 
some  employment  of  slumberimr,  and,  instead  of  de¬ 
voting  their  energies  to  the  tank,  amuse  themselves 
with  counting  the  clock,  and  with  idly  listening  to 
every  cry  of  fire, — who  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  night,  and  are  so  suspicious  of  its 
dusky  foce,  snd  so  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of  the  ••  sen- 
tiiml  stars,”  as  to  watch  both  night  and  stars.  Unlike 
this  nervous  race,  the  Ringboners  have,  in  general,  no¬ 
thing  to  tell,  when  they  assemble  round  the  breakfast 
table.  They  eat  heartily,  and  grumble  not  about  the 
badness  of  their  rest;  for  their  rest  has  no  bad  to  it  They 
neither  hear  the  shutters  slam  in  the  night,  nor  are 
they  disturbed  by  mysterious  knockings  about  three 
in  the  morning.  TTiey  do  not,  to  make  others  ashamed 
of  their  honest  torpidity,  ask,  "  Where  was  the  firef’ 
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and  look  astonished  that  no  one  heard  the  alarm.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  couch  themselves,  they  are 
only  wide  enough  awake  to  see  the  candle  out  of  the 
corner  of  one  eye,  and  nothing  is  audible  to  them  be¬ 
tween  the  puff  which  extinguishes  the  light,  and  the 
call  to  labour  at  the  dawn.  When  their  heads  touch 
the  pillow,  their  optics  are  closed,  and  their  mouths 
are  open.  Each  proboscis  sounds  the  charge  into  the 
land  of  Nod,  and,  like  Eastern  munarchs,  they  slumber 
to  slow  music.  Ringbone  Alley  being  vocal  with  one 
tremendous  snore. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  praiseworthy  people,  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  should  not  be  easily  awakened  by  the 
noise  before  alluded  to.  But  the  disturbance  grew 
louder ;  the  little  dogs  frisked  amt  barked  ;  the  big 
dogs  yawned  and  bayed  ;  the  monopolizing  cats,  who. 
like  nobody’s  noise  but  their  own,  whisked  their  tails, 
and  flew  through  (he  cellar  windows  in  dismay.  The 
alley,  which,  like  Othello,  can  stand  most  things  un¬ 
moved,  was  at  lost  waking  up,  and  nut  a  few  night- 
capped  heads,  projected,  like  whitewashed  ariillery, 
through  the  embrasures  of  the  upper  casements,  dole, 
fully  and  yawafully  “vanting  to  know  vut  vos  the  rowl" 

The  opening  ut  Gamaliel  Gambril’s  front  dour  an¬ 
swered  the  question,  lie  and  his  good  lady  were  earn¬ 
estly  discussing  some  problem  of  domestic  economy ; 
some  knotty  point  as  to  the  reserved  rights  of  parties 
to  the  matrimonial  compact.  It  soon,  however,  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  husband’s  reasoning,  if  not  pe^ 
fectly  convincing,  was  too  formidable  and  weighty  to 
be  resisted.  Swift  as  the  flash.  Madam  Gambril  dash¬ 
ed  out  of  the  door,  while  Gamaliel,  like  ”  panting 
time,  toiled  after  her  in  vain,”  flourishing  a  strap  in 
one  hand,  and  a  broom  in  the  other.  Though  the 
night  was  Ibggy.  it  was  clear  that  soamthing  unusual 
was  the  matter  with  Gamaliel.  His  intellectual  su¬ 
perstructure  had,  by  certain  uriknewn  means,  become 
too  heavy  for  his  physical  frame  work.  Mind  was 
triumphing  over  matter;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
matter  proving  weak,  the  immortal  mind  had  many 
tumbles;  but  still,  rolling,  tumbling,  and  stumbling, 
Gamaliel,  like  Alpheua,  pursued  his  Arethusa;  not  un¬ 
til  the  flying  fair  was  metamorphosed  into  a  magic 
stream,  but  until  he  pitched  into  an  nrban  water-course 
of  a  less  poetic  nature,  which  checked  his  race,  while 
its  waves  soothed  and  measurably  tranquilliied  his 
nervous  system.  At  the  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Gambril 
ceased  her  flight,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don.or  the  Mahratta  Cavalry,  kept  circling  round 
the  enemy;  out  of  striking  distance,  yet  within  hail. 

”  Gammy  Gambril.”  said  she.  appealing  to  the  ar- 
gumentvm  ad  hominem,  in  reply  to  that  ad  baadum, 
from  which  she  fled  ;  ”  Gammy,  you’re  a  mere  war- 
munt — a  pitiful  waimiint;  leave  me  no  money — not  at 
home  these  two  days  and  nights,  and  still  no  money- 
now  you  ara  come,  what  do  you  fetch !— a  tipsy  cob¬ 
bler  !  Hot  corn  is  good  for  something,  and  so  is  corn¬ 
ed  beef;  but  I’d  like  to  know  what’s  the  use  of  a 
Cornell  cobbler  T’ 

“  Comeycopey  for  ever  !  It’s  merry  Christinas  and 
happy  New  Year,  ok!  woman!”  said  Gambril,  raising 
himself  with  great  difficulty  to  a  sitting  posture;  “  and 
I’ll  larrup  you  like  ten  thousand,  if  you’ll  only  come  a 
little  nearer.  Ask  for  money  on  a  Christinas !— it’s 
too  aggrawatin  ! — it’s  past  endurin !  I’m  bin  jolly  my¬ 
self — I’m  jolly  now,  and  if  you  a’n’t  jolly,  come  a  lit¬ 
tle  nearer  and  [flourishing  the  strap]  I’ll  make  you  jolly.” 

Much  eonveraation  of  a  similar  tenor  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  parties ;  but  as  the  argument  continued  the 
saaoe,  no  new  ideas  were  elicited,  until  the  watch- 
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nan  iteppinf  op,  became  acqoaiiiiid  Mith  the  nature 
of  the  rate,  and  look  the  liberty  odarrealing  Gamaliel, 
his  wife  promising  to  appear  against  hint. 

“  You’re  my  prisoner,  Mr.  Gambril.  You’re  took 
up.  and  no  mistake  ” 

“  What !  took  up  a’ready  ;  before  the  taste  of  ChrisI* 
mas  is  out  of  my  mouth  1  W’ell,  I  never !— did  any 
body  ever  1 — I’m  be  switched—” 

“  No  swearing.  This  ’ere  is  a  coonubibal  case— 
ooonubibalities  in  the  street;  and  the  law  is  as 
straight  as  a  loon's  leg  on  that  pint.  You  don't  under¬ 
stand  the  law,  I  s'puee  1  Well,  afler  you're  growed 
up,  and  your  real  puppy— or  your  pa,  as  the  people 
ia  Chestnut  street  would  call  him— can't  keep  you 
straight,  because  you  can  lick  him,  which  ia  what 
they  mean  by  being  of  age,  then  the  law  becomes 
your  poppy,  b^use  it  isn’t  so  easy  to  lick  the  law.— 
The  law,  then,  allows  you  a  wife;  but  the  law  allows 
it  in  moderation,  like  any  thing  else.  Walloping  her 
ia  one  of  the  little  fondlings  of  the  conmibibal  slate  ; 
but  if  it  isn't  done  within  doors,  and  without  a  noise, 
like  taking  a  drop  too  much,  why  then  it  a'n't  aaode- 
ration,  and  the  law  steps  in  to  stop  intemperate  amuse¬ 
ments.  Why  don't  you  boy  a  digestioo  of  the  laws, 
so  as  to  know  what's  right  and  what’s  wrong  f  It’s 
all  sot  down.” 

“  The  law's  a  fool,  and  this  isn’t  the  first  lime  I've 
thought  so,  by  a  long  shot  If  it  wasn't  for  the  law, 
and  for  being  married,  a  man  might  get  along  well 
enough.  But  now,  first  your  wife  aggrawates  you,  and 
then  the  law  aggrawates  you.  I'm  in  a  stale  of  ag- 
grawatiou.” 

“  Yea,  you’re  a  case,  that’s  clear ;  but  it  isn't  in  my 
power  to  help  it.  You  must  go.” 

“Courting  is  fun  enough.  I  havn't  got  a  word  to 
say  aghi  courting.  It’s  about  a*  good  a  way  of  killing 
an  evening  as  1  know  of.  Wash  your  face,  put  on  a 
clean  dickey,  and  go  and  talk  as  sweet  as  nugey.  or 
molasses  candy,  for  an  hour  or  two— to  say  nothing  of 
a  few  kiiaes  behind  the  door,  as  your  sweetheart  goes 
to  the  step  with  you.  The  fact  is.  I've  quite  a  taste 
and  a  genus  fur  courting.  It's  all  sunshine,  and  no 
clouds  ” 

“  Well,  if  you  like  it  so,  why  didn't  you  stick  to  it ; 
it's  easy  enough  ;  court  all  the  time,  like  two  pretty 
people  in  a  pickter.” 

“  Not  so  easy,  Charley,  as  you  may  think.  If  you 
say  A,  they’ll  make  you  say  B.  The  young  'uns  may 
stand  it, but  the  old  ladies  always  interfere,  and  makes 
you  walk  up  to  the  chalk,  whether  or  na  Marry,  or 
cut  slick— you  mus’n't  stand  in  other  people’s  moon¬ 
shine.  That's  the  way  they  talked  to  me,  and  druv 
me  right  into  my  own  moonshine.  They  said  marry- 
mg  was  fun!  pooty  fun,  to  be  sure !” 

Gamaliel,  who  had  been  tottering  along,  sustained 
by  the  oRirer,  now  struck  an  apostrophizing  attitude. 

“  Marrying  fun!”  ejaculated  he,  “  Yes,  pooty  fun  ! 
very  pooty  \T' 

“  Keep  a  goin’  ahead,”  said  Charley,  poking  his 
captive  with  a  stick,  “  Talk  as  you  go,  and  let's  hear 
the  rights  of  it.” 

“  When  I  was  a  single  man,  the  world  wagged 
along  well  enough.  It  was  jist  like  an  omnibus :  I 
wu  a  pasaenger,  paid  my  levy,  and  hadn’t  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,  but  sit  down  and  not  care  a  button 
for  any  thing.  S’poaing  the  omnibus  got  upeoi — 
well,  I  walks  off,  and  leaves  the  man  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  But,  then,  I  must  lake  a  wife,  and  be  hanged 
to  me.  It’s  all  very  well  for  awhile;  but  afterwards, 
it's  plaguy  like  owning  an  upeot  omnibus.” 

“  Nan !”  quoth  the  knight  of  the  mace;  “  What's  all 
that  about  omnibuses  T’ 

“What  did  I  get  by  itf’  continued  Gamaliel,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  interru|Mion.  “  How  much  fun  f  why, 
a  jawing  old  woooan,  and  three  aqualleia.  Mighty  dif¬ 
ferent  from  courting,  that  ia.  What's  the  fun  of  buy¬ 


ing  things  to  eat  and  things  to  wear  for  them,  and 
wasting  good  spreeing  money  en  such  ixxisense,  for 
other  people  ?  and,  then,  as  for  doing  what  you  like, 
there  ia  no  such  thing.  You  can’t  clear  out  when  peo¬ 
ple's  owing  you  so  much  money  you  can't  stay  conve¬ 
nient.  No— the  nabbers  must  have  you.  You  oan’t 
go  on  a  spree ;  for,  when  you  come  home,  miasiM 
kicks  up  the  devil’s  delight  You  can’t  teach  her  bet¬ 
ter  manners — for  Charleys  are  as  thick  as  blackborries. 
In  short,  you  can’t  do  nothing.  Instead  of  ‘  yea,  my 
duck,’  arid  ‘  no,  ray  dear,’ — ‘  as  3rou  please,  honey,’ 
and  ‘  when  you  like,  lovey,’  like  it  was  in  courtin’ 
times,  it’s  a  riglar  row  at  all  hours.  Sour  looks  and 
cold  potatoes ;  children  and  table-cloths  bad  off  for 
soap— always  doming  and  menduig,  and  nothing  ever 
darned  and  mended.  If  it  wasn’t  that  I’m  partickelarly 
sober.  I'd  be  inclined  to  drink — it’s  excuse  eitough. 
It’s  heart-breaking,  and  it’s  all  owing  to  that  I’ve  sich 
a  pain  in  my  gizzard  of  mornings.  I’m  so  miserabla, 

1  must  slop  and  sit  on  the  steps.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  iww  T’ 

“  I'm  getting  aggrawaled  T 

“Oh,  noasenee!  you’re  only  arrested  ;  behave  nice 
— be  a  man.” 

“  How  can  I  be  a  man,  when  I  belong  to  somebody 
else  f  My  hours  a’n’t  my  own— my  money  a’n’t  my 
own— I  belong  to  four  people  besides  myself — the  old 
woman  and  them  three  children.  I’m  a  partnership 
concern,  and  so  many  has  got  their  fingers  in  the  till, 
that  I  must  bust  up.  I'll  break,  and  sign  over  the 
stock  in  trade  to  you.” 

By  slowly  journeying  on,  Gamaliel  and  his  escort 
at  length  reached  the  raarkei-huuae,  where  this  un¬ 
happy  specimen  of  a  Christmas  frolic  was  safely  de- 
ptaiied  until  rooming,  when  ho  was  dealt  with  aa 
liefore  staled,  and  left  the  office  ten  times  more  “  ag- 
grawaled"  than  on  the  previous  night. 

“  If  any  liody  wants  a  family  complete  to  their 
hands,  and  warranted  to  scold  and  squall  as  loud  and 
as  long  aa  any,  I'i!  sell  cheap,”  says  he^;  “  fur  I’ll  have 
a  real  jollificaiiuii  a’  New  Veer's  Bve,  if  I  bad  aa 
many  families  as  I’ve  got  fingers  and  toea.” 


Orr-HA.va  Practics. — When  Col.  Burr  fought  hia 
duel  with  Mr.  Church,  in  1797,  on  accooat  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  amerted  that  a  bond  of  iba  Cohmel’s  which 
the  Holland  Land  Company  held  against  him  for 
|!20,000  had  been  cancelled  for  secret  service  rea 
dered  by  him  to  that  ssaociaiion,  Mr.  Charch  was  at¬ 
tended  to  Hoboken  by  Abijah  Hammond,  Eaq.  and  the 
Colonel  by  Judge  Edanut  Burke,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  must  have  been  an  Irishman  by  descent,  frbm 
the  evidence  of  his  name  and  the  confirmatory  teoti- 
rouny  of  the  following  feet,  narrated  in  Mr.  Davis’s 
“  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr.' 

“  On  the  ground  a  most  ludicrous  accident  occurred. 
Previous  to  leaving  the  city  of  New  York,  Col.  Burr 
presented  to  Judge  Burke  bis  pistol  case.  He  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Judge  that  the  balls  were  cast  inten¬ 
tionally  too  small ;  that  chemois  leather  was  cut  to  the 
proper  size  to  put  round  them,  but  that  the  leather 
must  be  greas^  (for  which  purpose  grease  was  placed 
in  the  case.)  or  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  ball  home.  After  the  parties  had  l^ea 
their  stand,  Colonel  Burr  noticed  the  Judge  haramer- 
ing  the  ramrod  with  a  stone,  and  immediately  sua- 
pected  the  cause.  When  the  pistol  was  handed  him 
by  his  friend,  he  drew  the  ramrod,  and  ascertained 
that  the  ball  was  not  home,  and  so  informed  the  Judge, 
to  which  Mr.  Burke  replied,  ‘  I  forgot  to  grease  the 
leather,  but  you  see  he  it  ready,  don't  keep  him  wait¬ 
ing  ;  juM  take  a  crack  a$  it  is,  and  I'Ugreaee  tke  next'* 
Colonel  Burr  bowed  courteously,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  state  it  had  bees  given 
to  him.  The  anecdote  for  some  time  after  wras  the 
sulgactof  merriment  among  thoae  who  had  heard  it” 
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Hete'i  a  hone  tkat  ha*  been  warranted  to  ^e  in  bene**!  ana  g*  be  doe*.  Nothing  can  atop  him.  He’i 
what  huntMnen  would  call  a  fntxr.  He  balk*  at  nothing.  It  ia  no  caay  matter  fur  a  hone  to  dear  a  fNwa 
with  a  carriage  tacked  to  him.  We ahould  not  wonder  that  ihi«  eae  oaiiiage  raajr  make  another,  and  that  wil 
be  a  mia-caniage  to  the  frightened  Dame.  There  majr  be  a  prejadice  on  the  part  o€  some  peiaooa  in  lavoar 
of  a  horse  straddling  the  shaft,  but  we  prefer  the  good  aid  fashion  of  going  between. 


THE  FROST  SPIRIT. 

He  comes  he  come*— the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

Teu  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  blasted  fields. 

And  the  brown  hiU’s  withered  brow. 

Be  has  smitten  the  teaves  of  the  grey  old  trees, 

Where  their  pleassnt  green  came  forth. 

And  the  winds  which  follow  where  he  goes. 

Have  shaken  them  dovrn  to  earth. 

tts  osBMB — becomes — the Fnat Spirit  comas! 

From  the  froaen  Labrador— 

Flam  the  ioy  bridge  of  the  Northern  ooa. 

Which  the  white  bear  waMten  o'er; 

Where  the  fishenaan’#  aail  it  stiff  with  ice, 

And  the  hicUem  forms  keiam, 
hi  the  aunlets  oald  of  the  aimosphem, 
tato  marble  statues  grow ! 

He  comes— he  oomes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

On  the  nsrtiing  northern  Mast, 

And  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed. 

As  his  fearful  breath  went  past — 

With  an  nnacoit-hed  wing  he  has  harried  on 
Where  the  fires  of  Heda  glow 
On  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above. 

And  the  andent  ice  below. 

He  comee— he  cotaee— the  Froat  Spirit  comet ! 

And  the  qaiei  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  tonch  of  his  gating  breath. 

And  ring  to  the  Stater’s  heel ; 

And  the  streams  which  danced  on  the  broken  soehs, 
Or  eang  le  the  leanmg  grass, 

SUmll  hew  agisn  to  their  winter  chains. 

And  in  musmful  siJence  pass. 

He  comes — ^he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes 
Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may. 

And  torn,  with  the  light  of  the  parlor  fire, 

His  etril  power  awsy ; 

And  gather  closer  the  circle  rotmd. 

When  that  fire  light  danoss  hi(^, 

Aad  langh  at  the  ihridk  of  the  btMed  fiend, 

As  his  sooDfing  wings  go  by!  J.  G.  W. 


TO  A  LADY.  • 

BY  TUB  AUTHOK  OF  “  BBOTUU  OOWC  HOMS." 

What  are  thy  thoughts !— Of  the  gay  worid, 

And  all  ita  bright  iiluaNoa  given. 

The  dreams  of  hope,  the  smile  of  joy, 

Or,  do  they  rest  on  Heaven  f 

Turn's!  thon  from  off  the  letter’d  page. 

With  thought,  into  thy  heart  to  look, 

Or  why  thus  lean  upon  thy  hand. 

And  why  thus  cloaely  ^at  thy  hook  t 

What  is  thy  stady  1 — the  broad  globe, 

On  which  thy  taper  fiageis  rest  t  * 

Offan  it  one  bright  isle,  one  home. 

For  thee  to  blem,  or  to  be  blest  t 

There  are  wild  fancies  in  thy  brain, 

Fanciet,  I  fain  would  have  thee  tell, 

Why  thus  apart — and  why  so  wrapt  t 
For  thou^t  hangs  o’sr  thee  like  a  spell. 

Perchance  thou  lovest,  the  blue  wave 
Rises  between  thee,  its  white  ibam 
Bears  him  to  other  clinws — but  yet 
Thy  heart  is  the  beloved  one’s  borne. 

Or  thou  beheM’st  him  o’er  tha  seas — 

Watched  the  last  curling  wave  arise. 

That  aped  bis  vessel  o’er  the  deep, 

And  left  him  ’usatb  those  foreign  skies. 

'Tis  a  sad  retrospect  of  love. 

Which  memory  faintly  shows  thee  now, 
For,  like  a  twilight  on  the  earth. 

It  dims  (he  sunbeam  of  thy  Iwow. 

I  would  not  have  the  Lady  speak, 

1  would  not  have  her  breiA  the  spell, 
Think  on  in  parity  and  lore, 

For,  with  thee  all  will  yet  be  weB. 

C.  H.  W. 
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DISASTERS  OF  A  DAY. 

Tbe  Count  of  Salandrina  was  a  Spaoub  Doble-  the  Count  was  permiued  to  proceed.  His  re¬ 
man  of  rank.  He  bad  large  and  raluable  flections,  of  course,  were  rather  disagreeable^ 
pgsieiiioos  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  it  was,  yet  to  a  man  of  bis  fortune,  these  losses  were 
pcobaUy,  for  tbu  reason,  that  be  took  up  bis  re-  not  rery  considerable,  and  consoling  himseU 
sideoce  in  Havana.  As  the  Count’s  income  with  the  idea  that  he  had  escaped  without  any 
exceeded  half  a  million,  be  bad  lavished  on  his  personal  injury,  he  continued  his  journey, 
abode  ail  that  wealth  could  purchase  or  taste  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  arrived  at  a 
devise.  His  superb  dwelling  merited  almost  the  deep  valley,  through  which  flowed  a  murmuring 
titie  of  a  palace.  It  was  situated  in  the  most  little  stream,  wbo^e  waters  were  so  transparent 
elegant  quarter  of  the  city,  with  beautiful  and  that  its  pebbly  bod  was  distinctly  visible.  TaU, 
extensive  gardens  stretching  far  behind  it  Ttie  graceful  palms  fringed  the  summit  of  the  hills  on 
finest  Italian  paintings  adorned  the  walls,  and  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  stood  in  strong  relief 
were  reflected  on  all  sides  in  the  most  costly  against  the  brilliant  blue  of  a  tropical  sky.  llie 
mirrors,  which  graced  the  apartments-  A  thou-  Count  was  ascending  the  bill,  and  bad  almost 
sand  wax  tapers  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  light  reached  the  tup,  wiien  one  of  those  sadden 
op  bis  nrincely  drawing-room,  which  admitted  changes  of  weather  took  place,  which  are  inci- 
tbe  softened  bght  of  day  tlirougb  rose-coloured  dental  to  warm  climates.  Dark  masses  of 
draperies.  He  owned  five  large  sugar  estates  in  clouds  were  flung  like  a  veil  across  the  sky,  and 
tlM  interior  of  the  island,  which  were  tilled  by  a  the  rain  came  rushing  down  in  torrents,  an 
thousmid  slaves,  and  to  crown  his  happiness,  the  though  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened 
Cennt  wm  blessed  with  a  beautiful  wife  and  oucemore. 

olnidren.  ^iotwithstauding  all  this,  he  once  The  small  stream,  which  usually  flowed  like 
pen^  a  vary  uncomfortable  day.  Having  oc-  a  silver  riband  through  the  valley,  spMadmg 
to  vuit  one  of  bis  sugar  plantations,  he  hfe  and  fertility  along  its  borders,  bwame  swcs* 
set  out,  early  in  the  morning,  in  one  of  bis  tra-  len  by  the  tempest  into  a  raging  torrent,  and 
veUtugcarriaget,  and  was  driven  byhiscalese-  oversweeping  its  banks,  earned  desolation 
■B  out  of  town.  The  Count  rode  on  very  gently,  throughout  its  course.  Tue  Count  hesitated  for 
admiriog  the  fine  scenery  around  liim ;  the  dew-  a  moment,  but  soon  directed  his  calesero  to 
drops  lay  heavily  on  the  bright,  luxuriant  foli-  drive  into  the  water,  at  a  point  where  he  thought 

SfH  the  birds  and  insects  were  just  awaking  it  miglit  be  fordable.  But  a  tree  on  one  of  the 
am  their  slumbers,  as  the  sun  rose  from  betiind  banks  having  fallen  and  struck  one  of  the  horses 
the  mountains,  and  cast  a  broad  sheet  of  radi-  in  its  descent,  he  was  earned  away  by  the 
aace  over  the  landscape.  Nothing  occurred  to  stream.  The  Count  was  now  obliged  to  stand 
disturb  his  agreeable  reveries  till  became  to  a  upright  to  keep  his  head  above  water;  the  re- 
narrow  defile  that  wound  between  a  lofty  moun-  mainmg  horses, -attached  to  the  carnage,  were 
taso  on  one  side,  and  a  deep,  rocky  precipice  on  swimming,  and  the  calesero,  with  the  Count’s 
the  other.  The  foot  of  the  moiintaiu  was  cover-  permission,  swam  ashore,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
ed  with  trees,  which  cast  a  reflecting  shade  over  assistance  at  a  tavern  not  far  distant.  Having 
the  dangerous  pathway,  and  the  Count,  having  been  successful,  he  returned  with  several  men 
caused  the  top  of  the  carriage  to  be  thrown  aod  a  boat,  and  the  (.  ount  wa^extricated  from 
back,  was  leisurely  enjoying  the  fresh  morning  his  fearful  situation.  Afier  three  or  four  bom 
breeze.  His  pleasant  reverie  was  not,  however,  of  intense  exenion  the  carriage  and  horses  were 
oflong  coathiuance.  He  bad  preceded  but  a  also  salely  landed. 

few  paces  in  the  defile,  when  be  saw  a  musket  After  changing  bis  dress,  and  taking  some  re- 
projected  from  a  fissuro  iu  the  rocks,  and  imme-  freshmeot  and  re;)Ose,  the  Count  procured  other 
diately  above  it  a  pair  of  glittering  black  eyes,  means  of  conveyance,  leaving  his  carriage  and 
which  ligbiod  the  ssraKhy  ceanSeuaucc  of  a  horses  at  ttie  inn.  He  libermly  rewarded  tboee 
mountain  brigand.  The  Count  was  directly  sa-  who  bad  rescued  himself  and  hu  property  from 
luted,  in  a  Imld,  resolute  voice,  with— “Halt,  the  waters,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
Count  of  Salandrioa,  or  a  bullet  shall  pierce  In  two  lioursmore,  he  came  in  si^t  of  tbesn- 
your  bead.”  'Hiis  abrupt  command  somewhati  gar-canes  of  his  own  estate,  undumting  like  a 
discoacerled  him,  but,  bmng  a  man  of  undaunt-  sea  of  gold  in  the  sun’s  declining  rays.  He  rode 
ed  courage,  he  ordered  bis  servant  to  drive  on.  up  through  an  avenue  of  majestic  trees  and  flow- 
On  attempting 'to  mwe  on,  however,  another  ering  shrubs  to  his  elegant  dwelling  bouse, 
head,  and  the  large  brazen  nrazr-leof  another  where  be  was  met  by  tlie  overseer,  who  cordially 
musket,  were  projectud  from  behind  a  ledge  of  welcomed  him  to  his  plantation,  who  informed* 
rocks  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The  second  him  that  all  his  slaves  were  safe,  and  his  crops 
brigand  dared  him  to  proceed — but,  with  his  fin-  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
gar  oa  the  trigger  of  liis  gun,  tlireatesed  tol  Coffee  was  then  ordered,  and  while  partaking 
blow  his  brains  out  if  he  did.  On  looking  a  lit-  of  it  with  the  overseer,  the  Count  related  to  hhn 
tie  farther  forward,  the  Count  discovered  a  third  the  occurrences  of  ttie  day,  and  being  much  fa- 
bead  and  weapon,  and  not  knowing  how  far  this  tigu^,  soon  after  retired  to  his  chamber, 
formidable  range  might  extend,  was  obliged  to  The  exciting  scenes  which  he  had  passed 
come  to  astan^  The  first  brigand  then  said  to  through  had  made  too  strong  an  impression  on 
him,  ”  Count,  throw  the  purse  which  you  filled  i  his  mind  to  allow  liim  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two, 
this  morning  with  gold,  mtn  the  middle  of  tho  I  and  they  passed  in  vivid  review  before  him,  as 
road  where  1  may  ted  it  agam.”  Tlie  second  I  he  lay  listening  to  the  usual  evening  sounds  of 
said,  with  incream  audacity,  ”  Count,  take  out  I  the  island.  The  public  highway  was  but  a  qnar- 
your  watch,  set  with  brilliants,  for  which  your  I  Icr  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  and  he  heard  distinct- 
deceased  father  gave  fire  tbousand  dollara,  aud  ly  the  plaintive  monotonous  song  of  the  muleteert, 
tell  your  servant  loley  itearoteUy  oa  that  patch  mingled  with  the  tinkling  chorus  of  the  bells  rns- 
of  moss.”  Tho  third  demanded  the  dUainaod  pended  to  each  mule  s  neck,  as  they  were 
breast-pio  whiok  his  godsMlher  bad  pteseeAed  driven  home  in  lung  single  files.  Presently  these 
to  him  on  bis  btcHiday,  and  which  was  valued  sounds  died  away,  and  the  profound  stiilncas  was 
at  fifteen  thousaad  dollars.  Then  wishing  only  iutorrupted  by  the  varied  notes  of  Doctor- 
him  a  very  good  morning,  and  a  pleasant  nal  birds  and  insects.  These  soothing  sonnds 
journey,  the  desperadoes  instantly  vaaiahad,  and  finally  lulled  the  Count  to  sleep,  and  he  rested 
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as  tranquilly  as  though  the  dangerous  events  of 
the  day  had  never  happened. 

But  his  romantic  adventures  were  not  yet  con- 
claded.  About  midnight  he  was  awakened  by 
a  thundering  crush  in  the  house,  as  if  a  door 
were  vioIenQy  burst  open.  The  hall  was  speedi¬ 
ly  filled  by  men,  swearing,  yelling,  and  fighting 
like  demons.  The  Count  distinguished  with 
awful  precision,  the  report  of  nre-arms,  the 
clashing  of  sharp  weapons,  and  the  horrid  plunge 
of  steel,  followed  by  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

Tlie  slaves  of  the  island  had  risen  in  insurrec¬ 
tion,  and  having  murdered  their  masters  and  fa¬ 
milies,  plundered'and  burned  their  houses ;  they 
bad  proceeded  to  the  Count’s  plantation,  where 
they  were  reinforced  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
slaves. 

Some  few,  however,  joined  the  whites  in  de¬ 
fending  t^ir  master  and  bis  property ;  but  they 
were  soon  overcame  by  numbers,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  though  not  before  they  had  made  a  con- 
sideiuble  impression  on  the  party  of  slaves. 

Then  there  was  a  breathless  pause  for  a  few 
moments,  succeeded  by  a  triumpbamt  shout,  as 
they  ^proacbed  the  door  of  the  Count’s  cham¬ 
ber.  Tuey  knocked,  and  demanded  admittance. 
The  Count,  as  has  been  observed,  was  a  man  of 
true  courage,  and  seizing  his  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  his  pistol  in  the  other,  exclaimed — “  Who's 
there  ?” 

“  Open  the  door !"  was  shouted  in  reply,  by 
more  than  twenty  voices. 

Thu  Count  cocked  his  pistol,  and  sat  up  in 
bed,  in  silent  expectation  of  what  would  next 
happen. 

“  Open  the  door,  or  we’ll  fire  upon  you!”  was 
repeated  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  the  Count  nei¬ 
ther  spoke  nor  stirred.  A  shot  was  now  fired, 
which  pierced  the  door  of  bis  apartment,  and 
through  this  aperture,  the  insurgents  endea¬ 
voured  to  survey  the  interior;  but  the  Count 
having  extinguished  liis  lamp,  all  was  dark.  He 
was  enabled,  tiowever,  to  see  out  into  the  hall, 
which  was  illuminated  by  the  broad  glare  of  the 
slaves’  torches. 

At  this  moment,  the  Count  distinguished,  over 
all  the  din,  the  distant  sounds  of  martial  music : 
first  the  shrill  notes  of  the  trumpet  and  fife, — 
then  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum.  By  these 
welcome  heralds  he  knew  that  the  authorities 
had  been  apprised  of  the  insurrection,  and  were 
coming  to  suppress  it. 

Do  you  hear  that.’”  said  the  Count,  in  a  com¬ 
manding  voice,  “  the  soldiers  are  coming  upon 
you,  ana  the  slightest  additional  violence  will  be 
punished  proportionally.” 

The  slaves  listened,  and  were  convinced  that 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Consternation  spread 
through  the  band,  for,  though  numerous,  they 
were  totally  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  were  well  aware  that  they  could  not 
withstand  a  regular  military  force. 

But,  before  these  sounds  could  take  full  effect 
upon  their  minds,  a  detachment  of  their  body 
bad  brought  in  a  huge  beam,  which  they  placed 
on  end,  tMn  let  fall  suddenly  against  the  door 
of  the  Count’s  apartment — it  was  instantly  burst 
open.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  risen  and 
dressed,  and  stood  boldly  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  bis  weapons  in  each  hand,  u  the 
slaves  poured  in  from  without.  A  formidable 
array  of  muskets  was  immediately  levelled  at 
him,  and  a  single  word  from  the  leadei  would 
have  been  the  death-warrant  for  the  noble  Count 
of  Salandrioa.  He,  however,  who  appeared  to 
bold  the  command  of  these  outlaws,  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  at  this  critical  moment,  and  knocked  up 
the  row  of  muskets  with  his  cutlass.  He  then 
made  an  offer  to  the  Count,  proposing  that  he 
should  interfere  with  the  authorities  to  procure 


his  pardon,  when  they  were  taken,  on  condition 
that  he  should  draw  off  his  followers,  and  insure 
the  Count’s  safely. 

His  offer  being  accepted,  several  other  slaves 
came  forward  and  made  the  same  request,  which 
was  granted ;  the  others  fled  precipitately  to  the 
woods.  Many  of  these  were  overtaken  in  their 
flight  and  slain,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
band  were  arrested  by  the  soldiers. 

The  Count  went  out  to  receive  the  oflScers 
and  their  regiment,  and  certainly  no  guests  were 
more  waimly  welcomed.  He  taw,  with  the 
deepest  regret,  the  dead  bodies  of  his  faithful 
servants,  which  strewed  the  floor;  and  having 
caused  these  to  be  removed,  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  the  officer's  servants  to  prepare  some  re¬ 
freshment  for  his  visitors. 

When  he  was  once  more  comfortably  seated, 
taking  coffee  with  Colonel  Sanchez,  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  officers,  be  related  his  day’s  adventures. 

”  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  ”  although  I  poss^ 
all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life  which  an  in¬ 
come  of  half  a  million  can  command,  I  have 
passed  a  most  uncomfortable  day.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  commencement  of  niv  journey,  the 
heavens  were  as  bright  and  unclouded  as  my 
prospects  of  enjoyment.  My  feelings  were  in 
unison  with  the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  nature ; 
but  before  mxm  my  pleasant  visions  had  disap¬ 
peared.  like  llie  sunny  morning  sky.  I  was 
stopped  by  banditti,  who  threatened  to  take  my 
life,  and  robbed  me  of  a  large  amount  of  gold 
and  jewels.  1  was  next  overtaken  by  a  tempest, 
and  nearly  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a 
stream.  .'\ow,at  midnight,  1  am  roused  from 
slumber,  by  a  band  of  infuriated  slaves,  who 
murdered  my  servanls,and  from  whom  I  narrowly 
escaped  with  my  life,  by  your  timely  interfe¬ 
rence.  Never,  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life, 
have  I  met  with  such  a  series  of  startling  ad¬ 
ventures  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  the  lessons  of 
experience,  tliongh  hitler,  are  salutary,  and  I 
have  learned  from  the  events  of  this  day,  the  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  human  expectations,  and  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  wealth  to  insure  tranquillity  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Rosalie. 


THE  MORN  IS  INVITING  TO  LOVE. 

The  sun,  when  arising,  bespangles  the  dew, 

And  lints  with  bis  glories  the  skies  ; 

All  Nature’s  in  motion,  how  charming  the  view. 
When  day  is  beginning  to  rise. 

The  rooming  is  lovely,  Maria,  awake ! 

L«t  us  haaie  to  ihe  myrtle  alcove ; 

Or  stray  by  the  sale  of  the  crystalline  lake. 

While  the  mom  u  inviting  to  love. 

Did  Ihy  thoughm  turn  on  me  in  your  dreamt  in  the 
night  t 

Did  I  e’er  to  thy  fancy  appear  ? 

Did  no  fond  idea  thy  bnaom  delight  f 
Maria,  unfold  to  my  ear. 

The  mill  is  still  silent,  the  rustics  asleep ; 

Not  a  wilnesa  is  near  but  the  dove ; 

Then  waken,  arise,  and  thy  night-promise  keep. 

While  the  mom  is  inviting  to  love. 

'The  moon  in  her  silvery  csr  has  rode  by. 

The  mist-clouds  are  gliding  away ; 

The  blush  of  Aurora  illumines  the  sky. 

And  welcomes  Ihe  beauties  of  day. 

The  bee,  busy  bee,  on  his  travels  is  seen ; 

The  skylark  is  soaring  above ; 

Arise,  dear,  arise  then,  and  haste  to  the  green. 

While  the  mom  is  inviting  to  love. 
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'niM  Mlf  m&f  Ml  Ml  tliijr  Touih, 
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For  ihauMMfa  •MdirtctMl  WT«nf. 
LVIadad  by  m  ihtteriMf  Mnfu*. 


9oro«  year*  ago,  an  auriionecr  uaa  employed  to  i  booijark,  and  an  old  carpel,  a  painling,  an  ivory  taodi 
•ell  the  fomiiure  of  an  old  house,  which  tioud  in  a  |  l>raah,  and  a  broM  finger  nag,  bnoi  firo-irona,  a  Uraw 
lunaly  Mtualkm.  The  gentleman  who  once  lived  j  hat,  and  a  pair  of  lace  riiRlM;  ibeee  thing*,  and  a 
there  wa*  dead,  and  all  hi*  property  waa  obnut  to  be  hundred  oihen.  were  placed  together,  but  no  man  in 
dividad  among  his  relations.  For  this  imrpoae  the  old  I  his  proper  sensat  would  have  given  twenty  shillii^ 
house,  the  grounds  round  about  it,  and  the  furniture  '  fur  the  lot 

w  ithin,  were  disposed  of,  with  the  exception  of  few  ■  A  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  well  sup- 
trumpery  articles,  wdtich  were  really  too  had  to  be  |  plied  with  jugs  of  ale,  glasses,  and  drinking  cups,  and 
sold.  'I^e  auctioneer  agreed  to  give  a  trifle  for  this  j  the  auctioneer  made  his  appearance  as  the  church 
old  lumber  himself,  determined,  in  his  own  niiiMl,  that  -  cluck  struck  twelve. 

he  would  contrive,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  make  his  |  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
money  of  it.  .  could  trump  up  a  reedier  tale  about  what  he  had  to 

Vo  sooner  was  the  sale  over,  than  the  auctioneer  I  sell  than  Slingaby,  and  no  man  knew  better  than  him- 
removed  his  lot  of  trumpery  tu  a  village,  at  a  cun*  I  self  how  much  a  glass  of  good  ale  disposes  people  to 
iiderable  distance  from  the  place,  and  had  a  number  I  bay  at  an  auction.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  the  room 
of  handbills  printed  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  ladies  tluni  he  began  to  push  about  the  glasses  arid  drinking 
and  gentlerosii,  farmers,  and  respectable  people  of  the  ,  caps,  and  iwsit  of  the  company,  seeing  that  there  waa 
neighbourhood,  to  inspect  an  assortment  of  choice,  ^  nothing  they  should  like  to  buy,  thought  themselves 
valuable,  and  uaeful  articles,  well  worth  their  alien-  cniiUed  to  a  glass  of  ala,  at  least  for  thair  aiiendancw. 
tion,  which  ha  had  to  dispose  of.  The  day  of  the  ^  At  last  Slingshy  mounted  a  chair,  while  his  desk  sat 
auction  wa*  fixed,  snd  the  lumber  of  the  auctioneer  ]  down  to  the  little  round  table  below,  to  writ*  down 
was  placed  in  the  great  room  of  the  Fighting  Cocks,  ’  the  names  of  the  buyers,  snd  the  artidee  sold, 
where  it  was  to  be  sold.  “  Ladies  and  ganilemen,”  said  Slingshy,  **  I  feal 

How  any  man  could  have  the  impudence  to  ofier  ’  happy  in  saehig  mysalf  surrounded  by  so  highly  re- 
such  a  heap  of  rubbish  for  sale,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine;  siwclabl*  a  company,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  the  re¬ 
but  the  auctioneer  was  accu.vtomed  to  such  matters,  and  suit  of  thia  day's  sale  will  show  that  your  laate  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  good  bargain  of ,  judgment  are  equal  to  your  great  respaclability,  I 
his  odds  and  ends.  It  was  not  poasiblo  to  do  this  with-  j  shall  first  ofier  to  your  notice  a  few  superior  artidee, 
out  telling  many  untruths,  and  deceiving  his  rusto- 1  after  which  I  will  explain  what  is  neceamry  to  be 
men.  but  this  he  did  not  care  a  fig  fur.  The  day  of  ^  known,  before  you  can  put  a  proper  value  on  the 
the  auction  arrived, and  as  <1  sale  was  rather  an  unuaual  various  things  1  shall  have  the  henuur  to  submit  to 
thing  in  the  village,  it  produced  quite  a  bustle  in  the  ^  your  inspoctiuii.” 

ncigbbourhooil,  and  drew  together  a  great  many  people- ,  Here  a  fow  articles  of  good  quality  were  readily 
Even  the  wjuire  and  his  lady  were  there,  but  more  ^  disposed  of,  and  most  of  the  company  would  now  have 
out  of  furiosity,  than  because  they  wanted  to  buy.  |  taken  their  leave,  laughing  at  the  lumber  lefi  unsold, 
The  lieutenant,  on  half  pay,  who  lived  in  the  white  ^  but  the  ale,  and  that  holiday  feeling  which  anauction 
•'otiage,  the  farmers  with  their  wives  and  daughters, ,  usually  excites,  induced  them  to  slay.  However 
and  not  a  few  of  their  lalxiureis  attended,  as  well  as  a  .  worthless  the  trumpery  articles  might  be  in  the  opiniob 
score  or  more  of  the  cottagers  around.  I  of  all  present  before  Slingshy,  the  auctioneer,  hi^  spo- 

When  the  large  room  at  the  Fighting  Cocks  was  |  ken  about  them,  certain  it  is  that  thay  appeared  'to 
opened,  and  the  company  arrived,  one  after  another,  possets  some  value  after  be  liad  delivered  his  oratiob. 
there  was  str.uige  sneering  and  joking  at  the  odd  lot  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands 
of  thgigs^ciHl  altogether.  It  is  true  there  were  a  and  Ik  wing  fiiet  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
few  aj€cles  of  some  value,  which  the  auctioneer  bad  **  If  I  did  not  know  thatiha  respectable  individuals, 
sent  in  among  the  rest,  but  the  principsl  things  were  whom  I  now  address  were  fully  capable  of  judging  of 
hardly  worth  tarrying  away.  Old  tables,  broken  the  real  merits  of  whatl  have  to  ofier  1  should  fool 
chain  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  fryingpan,  two  dish  reluctance  in  putting  up  for  sale  the  very  aacienkJrare, 
•oven'  and  a  pepper  box,  a  saddle  and  bridle,  a  large  curioua,  and  valuable  oriiclea  which  I  have  been  for- 
bunch  of  keys,  and  a  set  of  etaeikad  chiaa,  a  coppar  tunate  enough  to  aman  together.  Ladiea  and  gsndn- 
teakettle,  three  books,  a  tobacco  box,  a  set  of  homeai,  a  men,  the  various  curiosities  before  yOu  derive  t^ir  va- 
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lue  from  the  circumilance  of  their  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  dwtinguiihed  persons,  and  1  am  sure 
that  you  will  estimate  them  on  that  account.  A  good  son 
will  value  what  belonged  to  his  father ;  an  afleclionate 
daughter  will  prize  what  was  once  possessed  by  her 
mother,  and  a  patriotic  Englishman  will  ever  hold 
dear  the  veriest  trifle  which  has  descended  from  those 
illustrious  characters  who  have  upheld  the  glory  of 
England.  I  am  certain,  tiien,  that  you  will  be  anxi¬ 
ous  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  some  memorial  of  departed  greatness. 

"  If  you  look  at  that  bootjack,  it  may  appear  worth- 
leas,  but  what  will  you  say  when  1  tell  you  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  the  bold  barons  who  compelled  king 
John  to  sign  Magna  Charts  1  Where  is  the  Briton 
who  can  look  bock  to  a  lung  line  of  ancestors,  who  va¬ 
lues  his  rights  and  suffers  them  not  to  be  trampled  under 
foot,  who  would  nut  be  proud  to  possess  that  boot- 
jack  r* 

Here  the  squire  stood  up  at  least  an  inch  higher 
than  before,  and  the  auctioneer  saw  at  a  glance  who 
would  be  the  purchaser  of  the  bootjack. 

“  Look  at  these  three  old  volumes,”  continued 
Slingsby,  “  many  a  huckster  would  tear  them  to  pieces 
to  wrap  up  pennyworths  of  butter,  but  the  scholar  will 
feel  a  noble  emulation  to  possess  books  which  were 
once  the  property  of  Wickliffe,  the  pious  reformer.” 

The  scoolmaster  gave  a  hem  of  importance  which 
did  not  escape  the  ear  of  Slingsby,  who  thus  went 
on  ; 

“  Regard  that  rusty  and  scabbarlless  sword,  which 
would  scarcely  be  picked  up  by  the  common  observer. 
Is  there  one  here  who  has  bravely  served  his  country 
whose  blood  does  not  rise  in  his  veins  to  possess  the 
atsrord  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ?” 

The  commanding  glance,  and  flushed  countenance 
of  the  lieutenant  told  Slingsby  that  he  need  look  no 
further  for  a  purchaser  of  the  rusty  sword.  **  And  . 
you  who  follow  the  plough,  on  whose  useful  and  I 
honourable  exertions  we  are  dependent  for  the  bread  | 
we  eat,  you  the  agriculturalists  of  old  England,  will  | 
you  let  that  old  ploughshare  be  bought  by  those  who 
know  not  how  to  value  it,  when  I  inform  you  that  it 
won  the  best  ploughing  match  that  was  ever  contested 
in  old  England  ?” 

Slingsby  saw  a  dozen  purchaaers  for  the  old  rusty 
ploughshare  in  the  farmers  around,  who  were  to  a 
man  determined  to  poesess  it. 

**  You  must  allow  roe,”  said  Slingsby,  “  before  I  put 
up  any  of  these  real  curioeities  which  would  adorn 
the  British  Museum  itself,  to  point  out  a  few  more  of 
them,  that  you  may  suit  your  several  tastes  in  the 
purchases  about  to  be  made,” 

Here  the  aquire,  and  one  or  two  others,  having  an 
appointment,  were  obliged  to  leave,  afler  giving  in- 
atnictions  what  articles  they  wished  to  be  bought  for 
them. 

The  auctioneer  then  went  on :  “  The  old  broom 
which  you  see  in  the  comer  was  once  carried  at  the 
matt  head  of  the  flag  ship  of  the  Dutch  Admiral  Van 
Tromp,to  show  that  he  could  sweep  bis  enemies  from 
ths  seas,  but  since  then  British  seamen  and  British 
hearts  of  oak  have  swept  the  seas  themselves,  without 
troubling  the  Dutch  to  do  it  for  them.” 

Mullins,  the  malster's  man,  had  been  in  the  navy, 
and  he  determined,  if  it  took  hia  last  shilling,  he 
would  buy  the  broom. 

“  The  pair  of  pislola,”  mid  Slingsby,  “  were  once 
the  properly  of  the  celebrated  Turpin,  the  highway¬ 
man,  and  the  old  lantern  was  the  idenlical  one  which 
Guy  Fawkes  had  in  hia  hand  when  detected  in  the 
cellar  under  the  parliament  bouse,  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  gunpowder  plot. 

**  1  ought  to  beg  pardon  of  the  ladiea  for  not  having 
before  mentioned  e  few  articles  which  will  no  doubt 
interest  them.  The  pair  of  lace  rufliea  were  worn  by 


the  unfurluiiate  queen  of  France,  who  suffered  on 
the  scaflbid,  as  well  as  her  equally  unfortunate  hus¬ 
band,  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

“  That  chest  of  drawers  I  will  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  your  especial  notice,  it  once  ornamented,  old 
fashioned  as  it  is,  the  dressing  room  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Louisa  Amelia  Seraphina  Deborah  Dumps!”  Who 
this  beautiful  lady  was  the  auctioneer  knew  n«  more 
than  the  company  around  him,  but  the  information  he 
gave  had  a  very  visible  effect  on  the  churchwarden's 
wife  and  ths  grocer's  daughter. 

“  The  pair  of  iron  spurs,”  said  Slingsby,  “  might, 
for  ought  1  know,  have  belonged  to  Willtam  the  Con¬ 
queror,  but  that  fine  old  portrait  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
will  be  a  prize  to  any  one  who  can  purchase  it.  That 
bunch  of  keys,  there,  was  found  on  the  notorious  Jack 
Shepherd,  whose  life  and  death  are  recorded  in  the 
Mewgaie  Calender,  and  the  tobacco  box  was  carried 
in  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  the  jually  celebrated  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh,  who,  as  you  all  know,  first  introduced 
tobacco  into  thia  country. 

**  Look  at  that  broken  salt  box,  a  noble  relic!  it  be¬ 
longed  to  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  :  who  is  there  that  has  read  that  celebrated 
work  who  would  let  the  salt  box  go  without  bidding  1” 

Mra.  Turlon,  the  mother  of  the  parish  clerk,  here 
put  her  hand  in  her  po..ket  and  kept  fumbling 
about  for  some  time. 

*'  1  have  been  told,”  continued  Slingsby,  taking  up 
a  ring,  “  that  this  was  worn  on  the  forefinger  of  the 
Emperor  ofChina,  Kien  Long,  but  I  am  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  fact;  the  diamond,  if  it  be  one,  is  a  little 
dim,  bnt  that  cannot  be  helped,  1  must  dispose  of  it 
just  as  it  is,  and  the  purchaser  may  have  it  fresh  cut 
and  set  again.  The  white  ha(,  with  the  high  crown, 
once  defended  the  head  of  old  Jenkins,  who  lived  lon¬ 
ger  than  any  Englishman  that  ever  I  heard  of.  But, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  time  is  wearing  away,  I  will 
therefore  only  draw  your  attention  to  another  article, 
and  then  put  up  for  sale  the  very  valuable  collection 
which  with  great  pains,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting 
together.  The  set  of  broken  china  came  from  Poladam, 
and  was  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  I  understand  that  three  china 
manufacturers  purpose  attending  the  sale  to  purchase 
it,  on  account  of  its  exquisite  workmanship  ;  but  as 
they  are  not  here,  it  will  be  better  to  put  it  by  for  an 
hour  or  two,  if  agreeable  to  the  compMy. 

Here  two  female  voicct  were  beard  to  say  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  put  by  the 'china,  and  that  they 
would  certainly  leave  the  room  if  was  not  put  up  di¬ 
rectly  for  sale. 

The  auction  began  in  good  eameat  The  chiiw  wu 
bought  by  the  squire's  lady.  The  chest  of  drawers, 
once  the  property  of  the  l^iitiful  Lady  Louisa  Ame¬ 
lia  Seraphina  Deborah  Dumpa,  was  knocked  down  to 
the  churchwarden's  wife.  The  bootjack  was  bought 
in  with  other  things  for  the  squire.  Farmer  Rough- 
head  bid  bravely  for  the  ploughshare ;  and  the  achool- 
masler  walked  away,  as  upright  as  a  maypole,  with 
the  three  volumes  of  Wickliffe  under  his  arm.  Mul¬ 
lins,  the  malster's  man,  had  the  old  broom,  and  the 
lieutenant  the  rusty  sword.  The  pistols  were  bought 
by  the  gamekeeper,  and  the  hostler  of  the  Fighting 
Cocks  was  the  purchaser  of  Guy  Fawkes's  lantern. 

The  grocer's  daughter  was  mortified  in  losing  the 
cheat  of  drawers,  but  she  secured  the  lace  ruffles. 
The  iion  spurt  fell  to  Robert  the  graizer,  the  bunch 
of  keys  to  the  pedlar,  and  the  tobacco  box  was  bought 
by  old  Tom  Slater,  who  had  been  a  cbewer  of  tobacco 
for  forty  years.  The  salt  box  was  not  worth  so  many 
pence  as  Mrs.  Turton  gave  shillings  to  obtain  it 
The  ring  of  the  emperor  of  China  was  bought  and 
fully  paid  for  by  Mia  Barbara  Tibbels.  The  white 
hat  was  carried  off  by  Jonas  Parkinson,  the  oldest 
man  in  the  parish;  and  ffliogsby,  the  auctioneer,  decUr- 
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ed  on  his  honour,  that  he  had  never  witnei>sed  more 
taste,  judgment,  and  (latriotism  in  any  company  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life. 

“  Well,”  said  Jasper  Wigley  the  fisherman,  a 
shrewd  old  man,  who  had  been  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
the  whole  of  the  time,  at  the  folly  of  the  buyers. 
"  well.”  said  he  as  he  walked  away  with  a  neighbour 


of  his,  “if  we  have  not  learned  a  lesson  today,  it  ks 
our  own  fault.  If  I  wanted  to  catch  one  simpleton  I 
would  hook  him  with  a  bribe:  if  I  wished  to  catch 
twenty,  I  would  net  them  with  promises;  but  if  I  de> 
sired  to  catch  a  hundred,  1  would  poison  them  with 
flattery.” 

•MM 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE 


D  ATTIC 


CORPS. 


RICHARD  III. 


This  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  dram-ATnc 
corps,  so  termed  in  former  days,  from  their  partiality 
to  liquor,  and  a  propensity  to  dwell  in  garrets.  But, 
in  these  times,  a  drunken  actor  is  considered  a  dis¬ 
grace,  and  tragedians  tipple  in  toleration.  The  wretch¬ 
ed  Richard  depicted  above,  has  no  scruples  to  a  dram, 
and  bep  leave  to  an-ounce  that  he  can  go  through  hU 
part  with  more  than  a  usual  share  of  npirit.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  play  does  not  end,  like  the  old 
comedies,  with  a  dance,  ^  our  friend  is  in  prime  or¬ 
der  ibr  a  res/.  He  has  not  much  of  the  tee-Mailer, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  tee-to-tian,  and  his  head  .spins 
marvellously,  the  effects  of  gin  ttrist,  which  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  over  a  yam,  and  so  geu  wonted.  If  he 
should  tumble  down,  how  truly  may  he  say  with 
Richard- 

“  Here  will  I  lie  to-night”— 

for  he  has  no  power  to  get  up,  and  that  is  the  reasmi 
why  a  drunken  actor  never  rises. 

Archer,  the  Tom  Archer,  wliose  “eccentricities,”  as 
he  used  to  term  them,  iMt  him  his  friends  as  fast  as 
his  talents  made  them,  one  aigbt,  feeling  himself  op- 1 
pressed  with  what  Shakspeare  calls  “a  green  and  yd- 
low  melancholy,”  got  so  Une  that  the  audience  looked 
Rock,  and  refumd  any  longer  to  colour  such  conduct 
Tom  was  playing  Edgar,  in  Ring  Lear,  and  in  the 
scene  where  he  is  supposed  to  describe  the  efiects  of 
the  view  from  the  heights  of  Dover  Cli^  ought  to 
have  used  thass  words: 


Half-way  down  hangs  one  that  gathers  samphiru;  ■ 
Dreadful  trade! 

Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head; 

And  yon  tall  anchoring  bark. 

Diminished  to  her  cock — her  cock  a  buoy — 

Almost  too  small  for  sight. 

Now,  Tom,  although  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  was 
more  than  kalf  seas  over.  The  first  line  of  the  above 
be  read  as  follows  : 

“  Half-wsy  down  is  a  man  gathering — vegetabUo  ! 
Horrible  bumneu .'” 

The  audience  laughed,  and  Tom  went  on — 

“  Methinks  his  head  is  bigger  than — his  body ! 
Horrible  businett ! 

And  the  ship  is  not  a  bit  bigger  than  a  cock — 

1  mean  a  cock-buoy !” 

Here  the  audience  hissed  and  groaned.  Tom  set 
his  features  to  a  drunken  gravity,  and  looking  the  au¬ 
dience  full  in  the  face,  exclaimed,  “Horrible  bueinetef’ 
Now,  as  Tom  had  tkree  ibeett  ta  the  wmd,  no  wonder 
the  audience  got  breezy.  A  gale  arose,  and  he  bad  to 
make  all  snug,  and  run  into  the  first  harbor  he  could 
find.  He  was  wtad  Tom  aU  the  night  after. 

I  iMver  see  a  drunken  actor  distressing  his  com- 
paitioits,  and  insulting  the  andience,  but  I  agree  wi& 
Archer  in  his  new  reading,  that  it  is  iadeed  a  “Bonu 
Ue  btisinemr 
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JOHN  AND  NAN. 


THE  STORM. 


A.  CAMie  OUST. 

Jft.  One  dey  while  wotlting  at  my  Plough, 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

I  felt,  juat  here,  I  can’t  tell  how ; 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

t  tamed  my  head  round,  just  to  see 
Who  ’twaa  I  heard,  when  there  stood  thee. 

Like  Wenus,  corn’d  out  of  the  sea. 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

She.  La !  John,  you  flatter  now.  I’m  sure, 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

I  look’d  kke  I  and  nothing  more ; 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

I’d  walked  along  a  field  or  two, 

And  might  look  rosy-cheek’d  or  so ; 

Beside^,  I  met  a  charming  beau  ! 

Fal  lal  bd,  Ac. 

He.  I  knows  the  chap  you  mean,  I  trow, 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

He’s  at  the  squire’s,  here  below. 

Kd  kl  lal,  Ac. 

Be  careful.  Nan,  take  heed  in  time, 

Here’s  honest  John  just  in  his  prime. 

If  you’ll  be  his’n,  he’ll  be  thine. 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

She.  Why,  John,  you’re  tartan  well  to  do. 

Fallal  lal,  Ac. 

You’ve  got  a  cow,  a  pig  or  two ; 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

But  Mother’s  magpie  talks  to  L— 

She  calls  me  angel  of  the  sky. 

Be.  Then  mother’s  magpie  tells  a  be, 

Fal  Ul  lal,  Ae. 

She.  Tells  lies!  the  bird  dee* no a«ah  dungs — 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

For  I’m  an  angel — 

He.  Where’s  yeor  tcinge  t 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ae. 

She.  That  gemman,  sir,  all  sweat  perfume. 

Said — ‘  Oh,  you  goddess  from  the  moon  T 
Be.  He  meant  a  witch  upon  a  broom. 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

She.  Well,  time  will  show,  and,  John,  yon'll  And. 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

Be.  You’d  best  take  me.  Nan,  in  the  mind. 

Fal  lal  lal,  Ae. 

She.  Wi’  all  my  heart,  next  Sunday. 

He.  Dene. 

We’ll  married  be,  as  sure  as  fun. 

She.  And  then,  John - 

He.  You  and  I’ll  make  one. 


Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 

BaOi.  So  I ^  who’d  wish  to  happy  bo, 

Just  «>Py|EtJohn|“"'^"“‘>5 
Bat  to  old  nick  send  jealousy. 


Fal  lal  lal,  Ac. 


WHO’LL  HAVE  A  PILLl 
Two  neighbors  passing  on  their  way. 

Met  in  the  street  the  other  day. 

When  Sam  to  Peter  said — 

''Great  news!  rejoice,  my  early  friend, 
BAiiSaliiy  is  at  an  end, 

Fes  Death  himself  is  deed !” 


"  la’t  so,”  quoth  he,  ”  I  pray  you  tell 
The  Boode  by  which  the  monster  fell. 
And  cured  Ufa  of  its  ill*" 

*  Why,  Sir,  some  wag  persuaded  him 
That  he  was  aick—waa  looking  aliin^ 
I>ym>eptic->jauDdiced— ^Uii«  thio-  ■ 
■ua(  house  himaslf— take  maiticine 
And  gave  him  BaANDarru’s  Pilx*"’ 


A  FARODT. 

Hark,  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling. 

By  shovel,  tongs,  and  poker  stand  ; 

Down  the  scuttle  quick,  be  hauling, 

Dow  n  your  bellows,  hand,  buys,  hand. 

Now  it  freshens, — blows  like  blazes ; 

Now  unto  the  coal-hole  go : 

Stir,  boys,  stir,  don’t  mind  black  faces, 

Up  your  ashes  nimbly  throw. 

Ply  your  bellow*  raise  the  wind,  boys; 

See  the  valve  is  clear,  of  course ; 

Let  the  paddle  spin,  don't  mind,  boys  ; 

Though  the  weather  should  be  worse. 

Fore  and  aft  a  proper  draught  get. 

Oil  the  engines,  see  all  clear  ; 

Hands  up,  each  a  sack  of  coal  gel, 

Man  the  boiler,  cheer,  lads,  cheer. 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder’s  roaring. 

Peal  on  peal  contending  clash ; 

On  our  heads  fierce  rain  falls  pouring. 

In  our  eyes  the  paddles  splash. 

One  wide  water  all  around  us, 

AU  above  one  smoke-black  sky ; 

Diflhram  deaths  at  once  surround  us  ! 

Hark!  what  means  that  dreadful  cry  t 

1^  femel't  gone !  cries  ev’ry  tongue  out ; 

The  aiigineer’s  washed  oflf  the  deck  ; 

A  leek  heneaih  the  coal-hole’s  sprung  oat. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 

^ck,  aemc  coals,  some  nubbly  piecee ; 

Comes  my  heart*  be  stout  and  bold ; 

Plumb  the  boiler,  speed  decreases. 

Four  feet,  water,  getting  cold. 

While  o’er  the  ship  wild  waves  are  beating. 

We  fcr  wivee  and  ehildren  mourn ; 

Alas !  (rum  hence  there’s  no  retreating  ; 

Alas!  to  ibem  there’s  no  return. 

The  fire  iweM^— we’ve  burst  the  bellows. 

The  tinder-box  ie swamped  below; 

Heaven  only  base  nwiey  on  poor  fellows ! 

For  only  that  can  serve  us  now. 

THE  INDIAN  HUNTER. 

Let  me  go  to  my  home  that  is  far  distant  west. 

To  the  scenes  of  my  youth  that  I  like  the  best. 

Where  the  tall  cedars  are,  and  the  bright  waters  flow. 
Where  my  parents  will  greet  me:  white  man  let 
me  go. 

Let  me  go  to  the  ipot  where  the  raieraet  playe. 
Where  oft  I  have  spurted  in  my  beyjsh  day* 

There  is  my  poormoiher,  whoso  heart  will  o’erflow 
At  the  sight  of  her  child  :  oh,  there  let  me  go ! 

Let  me  go  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys  to  fair. 

Where  oft  I  liave  breatkod  my  own  mountain  air, 
And  there  throagh  the  forest  with  quiver  and  bow, 

1  have  chased  the  wild  deer:  oh,  there  let  me  go ! 

Let  me  go  to  my  father,  by  whose  valiant  aide, 

I  have  sported  to  oft  in  the  height  of  my  pride. 

And  oculied  to  aanqiwr  the  inaoleni  foe. 

To  my  father,  that  rhisAain  :  eh,  there  let  me  go ! 

And  oh,  let  roe  go  to  my  dark  eyed  maid. 

Who  tanght  me  to  love  ’neath  the  green  willow  ahada. 
WVmq  heart’s  like  the  fawn’s,  and  as  pure  as  the 
‘  snow, 

And  she  loves  her  dear  Indian :  to  her  let  me  gp! 

And  oh.  Wi  mego.iomy  fair  fomi  bewM, 

AadBever  again  will  I  vnah  tm  toma. 

And  thera  let  my  hady  in  aaka*  lay  low  i 
To  that  scene  in  the  fbieai,  whila  asan,  lal  sso  ga  f 
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A  TRAVELLER  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 

on.  TH  E  .1  I)  V  ESTU  RE  K  OF  R  O  S  Y  SAM. 


In  a  neat  and  comfortable  cottage  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  villa^'eof  Bostocir,  iired  a  middle-ased 
^ntleman  of  tl>c  n^tne  of  Samuel  Holt.  'I'lie 
clean  white  paliDi;  in  front  of  the  beautiful  little 
flower- i^rden  before  his  door,  showed  he  was  a 
mao  of  taste,  whriie  the  coach  house  and  stables 
at  the  side  showed  that  he  mi(;ht  also  be  oorni- 
4kered  a  man  of  fortune.  He  was  in  truth  in  very 
oomfortablecircamstaeoes.  He  bad  a  comider- 
able  quantity  of  land,  let  to  a  respectable  tenant, 
for  be  himself  knew  notbiog  about  farming, — 
aad  the  rest  of  bis  property  ooasistod  in  atout 
flftees  tbousaod  pounds,  which  was  lent  on 
nortgage  to  a  rery  wealthy  baronet.  Mr.  Holt 
■light  bare  altogether  semewhere  about  a  tboa- 
SB^ay^r  He  speetitio  the  true  style  of  bospi- 
tsditytbis  bouse  was  never  empty;  friends, 
they  came,  where  kindly  treated,  that  they  found 
it  eirtremely  inconvenient  to  go  away;— and  wliat 
coursings  in  the  inorniog,  comfortable  dinners, 
pleasant  companions,  and  extraordinary  port 
wine,  Mr.  Samuel  Holt  was  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world.  His  outward  man  was  in  exact 
correspoodence  to  his  internal  tranquillity.  He 
was  stout  hnt  not  unwieldr;  there  was  not  a 
wnakle  on  his  brow ;  a  fine  open  expression 
animated  his  countenance,  and  there  was  such  a 
glohous  ruddy  hue  of  health  upon  his  cheeks 
that  his  frieniis  talked  of  him  by  no  other  name 
than  Rosy  Sam. 

**  IVeH,  my  boys,”  mid  Rosy  Sam,  one  fine 
September  evenmg,  after  dinner,  “  we  11  drink 
our  noble  selres — 1  don’t  think  i  eversliot  better 
ia  ray  Hfo.” 

“  Tonr  second  bird  was  beautifnlly  managed,” 
anid  Jack  Thomson ;  ”  I  never  saw  a  gun  carry 
sn  for,  except  once  in  Turkey,  when  the  Re<8 
Eflendi  shot  a  sea-mew  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.” 

**  With  a  long  bow,  1  suppose,”  said  Rosy  Sam, 
who  disbelieved  every  story,  the  scene  of  wliich 
was  not  Inid  in  England. 

Pfo,  with  a  long  brass  gun,  which  went  upon 
wheels.” 

“  Well,  well,”  replied  Snm,  “  it  may  be  all 
eery  true;  but  thank  God  1  never  mw,  and  never 
expMt  te  see,  any  of  them  foreign  parts.” 

“  You  may  live  to  see  half  the  world  yet ;  and 
if  I  were  inclined  to  be  a  prophet,  I  should  say 
wiH  be  a  very  great  traveller  before  you  die.” 

“  I’d  sooner  be  tried  for  murder."  , 

“  You  may  be  both.” 

This  last  WM  said  so  solemnly,  that  Rosy  Sam 
nhsmst  changed  colour.  He  passed  it  otf  with 
a  laugh,  aaid  the  conversatioa  went  OD  Upon 
otbnr  subjects  connected  with  Thomson’s  travels. 
All  the  evening,  however,  the  announce¬ 
ment  seemed  to  stick  in  poor  Sam’s  throat; 
and  when  the  party  was  almat  to  separate  for 
the  nigbt,  holding  tlie  bed-cnndle  in  his  hand, 
and  assuming  a  degree  of  gravity  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  an  extra  bottle,  he  said, 
“  I’Htell  yen  what  it  is.  Jack,  here  in  this  cot¬ 
tage  have  I  lived. man  and  boy,  for  two-and-forty 
years.  I  never  was  eat  of  the  oointy  in  my 
life,  and  the  fartfaerest  from  home  1  ever  was, 
was  three-nad-thirty  miles.  If  you  mean  to  say 
that  1  am  to  be  a  traveller  in  my  old  age,  the 
Lord  bare  mercy  upon  me  I  for  a  helplm  dog 
should  I  be  among  the  foreignariaDs — feNows 
that  can’t  speak  a  word  of  En^isb  to  save  their 
senls,  poor  devib — bnt  pob!  poh!  man,  yon  can't 
be  senona.” 

"Ian  serioos  as  a  bidhop,  I  assure  you you 
wM  travel  for  several  years.” 


“  Poh  !  nonsense  !  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do  ;  so 
good  night.”  The  party  laughed  at  Sam’s  alarm, 
and  retired  to  bc<l. 

All  that  night  Sam’s  dreams  were  of  ships  and 
coaches.  He  thought  he  was  wrecked  and  half 
drowned ;  then  that  he  was  npset,  and  bad  his 
legs  brolm  by  the  bind  wheel.  He  woke  in  a 
tremendous  fright,  for  he  fancied  be  was  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  pyramids,  and  could  not  get 
down  again.  He  thought  he  had  been  on  tne 
pinuBcle  for  several  days,  that  be  was  neariy  dy~ 
iag  for  thirst  and  hunger, — and  on  starting  up 
be  found  it  was  time  to  rise ;  so  be  hurried  down 
stairs  with  (he  atmost  expedition,  as  be  was  near¬ 
ly  famished  for  bis  breakfast.  He  was  met  at 
the  breakfast  parlenr  door  by  bis  eld  serrant. 
Trusty  Tommy,  who  gare  him  a  letter  and  said, 

”  This  he^  letter  is  just  come  from  Mr. 
Clutchit,  the  attorney.  His  man  says  as  bow 
there  must  be  an  answer  immediately,  so  1  was 
just  comm'  up  to  call  ye.” 

”  You  would  bare  found  me  knocking  about 
the  pyramids,”  said  Rosy  Sam,  as  be  proceeded 
to  open  the  letter. 

“  Fie,  for  shame,”  muttered  Old  Trusty,  “to 
make  use  of  such  an  expression.  *  Ah!’ as  good 

Mr.  Drawlioe  says - ” 

Devil  take  you  and  Mr.  Drawline!  Saddle 
the  <  urate  this  instant,  and  tell  the  genttamen, 
when  they  come  down.that  I  am  forced  To  set  oC 
OB  bsisiness,  but  that  1  shall  certainly  be  back  to 
dinner.” 

In  tim  utmost  bsste,  and  with  no  very  pheasant 
expression,  be  managed  to  swaHow  three  or  four 
eggs,  nearly  a  loaf  ^  bread,  and  half  a  donen 
enps  of  tea.  His  horse  was  soon  at  the  door;  bn 
set  off  at  hand- gallop,  and  left  old  Trusty  Tommy 
with  his  mouth  open,  wondering  what  in  tte 
world  it  could  be  that  induced  bis  master  te  suck 
unasnal  expedition.  The  motive  was  indeed  n 
serious  one :  Mr.  Clutchit  had  discovered  that 
there  was  a  prior  mortgage  over  the  estate  upou 
which  poor  Sam’s  fifteen  tbonsand  were  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  tbeir  great  object  now  was  te  get  the 
mortgage  transferred  to  SL-me  unincumbered 
security.  The  seren  miles  which  mtervenhd 
between  the  lawyer  and  his  dient  were  sonu 
passed  over.  Hot  and  breathless,  our  poor  fnend, 
who  was  now  more  rosy  than  ever,  rushed  into 
the  room  of  Mr.  Clutchit.  That  gentlenmu, 
however,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  bis  tn- 
ble  Sam  saw  a  note  directed  to  himself :  be  open¬ 
ed  it  and  found  the  following  words Dear 
sir, — By  the  strangest  good  lock,  I  have  this  mo¬ 
ment  hMid  that  Sir  Harry  is  at  present  in  Lo^ 
don.  I  lose  not  a  moment,  as  coach  is 
starting,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  there, 
and  shoeld  strongly  recommend  yon  foHosring 
by  the  eleven  o’cl^k  coach.  Indeed,  yonr  pre¬ 
sence  is  indispensably  necessary.  1  shell  oaly 
have  the  start  of  you  by  two  honrs. — Yourohn- 
dient  servant,  J.  C.” 

Sam  threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  an  agony  of* 
grief  and  wonder. 

”  That  infernal  fellow.  Jack  Tbomsou,"  hn 
moaneil  out,  "  is  certainly  mote  than  hunian. 
They  say  they  learn  wonderful  things  abroad : 
be  has  learnt  the  second  sight.  LHde  did  I 
think,  two  days  ago,  that  1  Mionld  ever  ham 
to  hurry  so  far  aw^  from  home.  Londeu  must 
be  seventy  miles  on  at  least-^-oh  dear!  oh  desar! 
quite  out  of  my  own  county— what  is  ta  become 
of  me !” 

tYhile  indulging  in  this  moralixieg  fit,  the 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door— Ram  mouatad,  ai- 
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most  unconscious  of  what  he  did, and  whirled  off 
before  be  bad  time  to  recover  from  bis  reverie. 

On  arriving;  in  London,  ni^ht  was  rapidly  clos¬ 
ing  in.  Tbe  house  where  the  coach  stopped  was 
a  very  neat,  comfortable  sort  of  hostelry  in  the 
city :  and  our  honest  friend,  before  proceeding 
to  any  other  business,  solaced  himself  with  the 
best  dinner  the  bill  of  fare  would  allow.  After 
refreshing  himself  with  a  solitary  pint  of  port,  he 
set  out  in  search  of  Mr.  Clutcbit.  But  where  to 
find  that  gentleman  was  the  difficulty ;  he  had 
left  no  address  in  bis  note  to  his  client,  and  the 
people  of  the  inn  could  not  tell  where  tbe  nine 
o’clock  coacb  went  to  in  London.  They  recom¬ 
mended  liim,  however,  to  apply  at  various  inns 
—the  Dr^on,  the  Swan,  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
and  a  variety  of  other  great  coacb  caravansaries, 
the  very  names  of  which  were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  unsophisticated  Sam.  Away,  however, 
he  went,  in  total  ignorance  of  his  way,  much  too 
independent  and  magnanimous  to  ask  it.  First 
one  street  was  traversed,  then  another,  and  at 
last  poor  Sam  was  entirely  lost.  His  great  object 
now  was  to  retrace  bis  steps;  but  one  turning 
was  so  like  another,  that  he  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  those  by  which  he  had  come,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  perplexity  bo  had  forgotten 
to  take  notice  of  tbe  name  of  the  ion  at  which 
be  had  dined,  and  of  course  could  not  ask  any 
one  be  met  to  tell  him  his  way  to  it.  Tired  out 
hy  his  day's  exertions,  and  very  much  dispirit¬ 
ed,  he  resolved  to  go  into  the  first  bouse  of  en¬ 
tertainment  be  came  to.  and  resume  his  search 
early  in  the  morning.  He  accordingly  went  in¬ 
to  iie  next  inn  that  presented  itself.  He  took 
particular  pains  this  time  to  impress  its  name 
upon  his  memory.  The  Cabbage-leaf  was  the 
aign  of  this  tavern,  and  it  was  situated  at  the  top 
of  one  of  those  narrow  little  streets  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Tower.  Honest  Sam,  it  will  be 
aeen,  had  travelled  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  but 
new  he  was  too  much  harassed  and  wearied  to 
recover  his  mistake.  On  going  into  the  bar, 
he  was  told  by  the  bustling  little  landlady  that 
be  might  have  abed;  but  they  were  really  so 
full,  that  he  must  submit  to  share  his  room  with 
another  gentleman.  Sam  comforted  himself 
with  tbe  refiection  that  necessity  has  no  law,  and 
consented  to  tbe  arrangement.  After  a  Welsh 
rabbit,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water, 
be  was  shown  to  bis  apartment-  His  fellow 
lodger  came  into  tbe  room  nearly  the  same  time, 
and  Sam  was  somewhat  pleased  to  see  he  was 
of  a  very  decent  exterior.  They  entered  into 
conversation,  and  his  new  acquaintance  promised 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  town,  to  be  of 
considerable  use  in  furthering  Sam’s  inquiries 
after  Mr.  Clutcbit.  He,  however,  told  him 
that  he  bad  some  business  to  transa<?t  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  took  tbe  precaution  on  these 
occasions,  especially  in  the  winter,  of  shaving  at 
night.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  shave  him¬ 
self  ;  but  poor  Sam  was  so  fatigued,  that  be  fell 
asleep  before  be  finished  the  operation.  On 
awaking  next  morning,  he  looked  to  his  com- 
anioii’s  bed,  but  it  was  empty.  He  had  told, 
im,  however,  that  he  should  rise  very  early,  so 
he  was  not  surprised  at  his  absence.  On  getting 
up,  and  searching  for  his  inexpressibles,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  their  place,  he 
discovered  those  of  his  late  companion ;  and  af¬ 
ter  many  strange  surmises,  and  coming  at  last 
to  the  conclusion  that  be  was  robbed,  be  quick- 

.  ly  slipped  them  on,  and  proceeded  down  stairs. 

"  His  watch  he  had  luckily  put  uruler  his  pillow, 
and  there  bad  not  been  above  two  pounds  in  his 
pockets;  he  found  a  few  shillings  in  an  old  purse, 
a  penknife,  two  keys,  and  a  set  of  very  fine 
teeth,  carefully  fitt^  up,  and  apparently  never 
used,  in  the  pockets  of  the  banilimenta  which 
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were  left.  These  circumstances  staggered  him 
as  to  the  predatory  habits  of  his  companion  ;  and 
he  resolved  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  as  he 
had  still  some  hopes  of  the  stranger’s  making  his 
appearance  as  he  had  promised,  and  clearing  up 
the  mystery.  He  waited  some  time  after  break¬ 
fast  with  this  exiiectation;  and  at  last,  telling  tlie 
landlady  he  should  be  back  at  a  certain  hour, 
he  went  out,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  bis  com¬ 
panion  in  the  street.  He  walked  down  towards 
tbe  river,  and  ^zed  with  astonishment  on  the 
innumerable  snipping.  W  oniering  more  and 
more  at  the  strangeness  and  immensity  of  tbe 
scene,  be  thought  of  returning  to  where  he  had 
slept.  Just  as  be  was  leaving  tbe  river,  be 
saw  several  men  go  into  one  of  the  barges,  and 
begin  dragging  the  shallow  part  of  the  water. 

“  What  are  tlmse  men  after.^’  said  Sam  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  stood  watching  them.  “  They  be  drag¬ 
ging  for  a  body  of  a  gentleman  as  was  murderM 
last  night,  and  the  folks  thinks  that  he  was  may¬ 
hap  thrown  into  the  river.” — “  Dreadful!”  said 
said  .Sam.  turning  pale  at  the  horrid  supposition. 

“  1  liope  they  won’t  find  it ;  it  would  be  death  to 
me.”  And  shuddering  lest  they  should  pull  up  a 
mangled  body  in  bis  sight,  he  rushed  from  tbe 
spot.  On  reaching  the  ion.  he  entered  it,  and 
was  going  into  tiie  bar,  when  two  stout  men 
rushed  upon  him,  the  landlady  crying  “  llial’s 
the  mao.*’  and  threw  him  down  with  all  their 
force.  One  held  him  by  the  throat,  while  the 
other  handcuffed  him  in  a  moment.  They  then 
hustled  him  out  of  the  house,  forced  him  into  a 
hackney-coach,  and  drove  off  at  an  amazing 
pace. 

Sam  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of 
tbe  whole  transaction,  that  he  could  scarcely 
summon  breath  to  ask  his  conductors  what  they 
meant.  At  last  he  said,  “  What  the  devil  can 
be  tbe  meaning  of  all  this?  Is  this  the  way  to 
treat  a  country  gentleman  How  very  weU 
he  s|>orts  tbe  Johnnie,”  said  one  of  them  to  tte 
other,  without  attending  to  Sam’s  questions. 

“  He’ll  queer  the  beaks  if  the  tide  stands  bis 
friend,  and  rolls  off  the  stiffun.” — No,  there 
ben't  no  chance  of  that,”  responded  tbe  other, 
“  for  they’ve  set  to  so  soon  with  the  drags.  I’ll 
bet  a  gallon  to  a  pint  o’  purl,  lie  dies  in  his  shoes, 
with  his  ears  stuffed  with  cotton.” — “  Do  you 
mean  me,  you  scoundrel?”  cried  Sam,  who  did 
not  quite  understand  them,  but  perceived  that 
they  spoke  of  him  ratberdisrespectfully.  “Come, 
come,  master,  none  of  your  bard  words:  we  a’n’t 
such  scoundrels  as  to  Burke  our  bed-fellow, 
howsomever.”  At  this  moment,  at  tbe  corner  of 
a  street,  Sam  saw  Mr.  Clutchit  hurrying  as  if 
on  urgent  business.  He  pushed  his  head  out  of 
tbe  window  and  hallooed,  “  Clutcbit,  Clutcbit ! 
here’s  a  pretty  go!”  and  held  out  his  manacled 
hands.  But  his  companions  pulled  him  forcibly 
back  and  be  did  not  know  wlietber  his  attorney 
had  perceived  him  or  not.  Soon  after  this  they 
stopped  at  a  dingy- looking  house,  with  iron  grat¬ 
ings  before  the  windows.  “  We  gets  out  here, 
my  covey,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “  but  1  dare  say 
we  shall  join  company  again  on  our  way  to  New¬ 
gate.” — “  You  insulting  scoundrel,”  said  Sam, 
“  1  hope  never  to  see  your  ugly  face  again.” 
“  No,  nor  Jack  Ketch’s  neither— but  mizzel, 
mizzel,  1  say — his  worship’s  been  waiting  this 
hour.”  They  then  preceded  into  a  small  room 
which  was  crowded  with  people.  They  all  made 
way  for  Sam  and  his  two  conductors,  till  they 
sto^  directly  in  front  of  three  gentlemen  in  com¬ 
fortable  arm-chairs.  “  Call  the  first  witness,” 
said  one  of  tbe  gentlemen,  and  immediately  sp¬ 
eared  the  bustling  little  landlady  of  tbe  Cao- 
age  Leaf.  “  Is  that  the  man  that  slept  in  your 
house  last  night?” — “h  is,  your  worship ;  and 
little  did  I  think  such  a  bloody-minded  villain 
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- ”  “Hush!  answer  only  ;o  the  quest!  ms  • 

that  are  put  to  you— ahout  what  o’clock  was  it 
when  he  came  to  vour  house?”—-  Ahout  ten 
o’clock  the  rascal!”  Here  Sim,  whose  aslon- ! 
ishincDt  DOW  pave  place  to  ra^e  and  indignation,  j 
started  up,  and  sail  to  the  ^na^!sl^at^■s,  “tlar- 
kee,  gentleman,  I’ll  be  hauped  if  I  don’t  make 

YOU  pay  for  this.  How  dare  you - ’  *■  Officers. 

look  to  the  prisoner,’’  said  one  of  tlieir  worships. 

1  recommend  you,  prisoner  to  say  nothin':  till 
the  examination  is  conclude*il.”  And  Sam  sat 
down  again,  wondering  where  all  this  would  end. 
“You  say  the  prisoner  came  to  your  house 
alwnt  ten  o’clocx — had  you  any  conversati  ni  I 
with  him?”  “  No,  your  worship;  he 'mlv  had 
bis  supper,  and  two  glasses  of  brandy  and  wa¬ 
ter.” — -  He  then  went  to  bed  ?”— “  Yes ;  1  show- 
ed  him  up  to  number  nine.” — Was  it  a  single- 
bedded  room?” — No,  there  were  two  heds  in 
it.” — “  Describe  its  situation.”- “  It  isjusf  at  tlM* 
top  of  the  first  stair  which  fronts  the  side  door 
into  the  lane.” — Could  tint  dmr  lie  opened 
without  wakening  the  house  ?”  -  Yos ;  we  never 
keep  it  closed  with  more  tinn  a  latch,  ’cause  of 
the  watermen  getting  quietly  down  to  the  river.” 
— “  W  as  the  other  b^  in  the  same  room  occupi¬ 
ed?” — Yes;  a  gentleman  slept  in  it.” — “  You  saw 
no  more  of  the  prisoner  that  niglit.  Well,  in  the 
morning,  when  did  you  see  him  ?” — “  He  came 
down  to  breakfast,  but  seemo<l  very  low  and  un¬ 
easy.”— Did  he  say  any  thing  to  y'ju  about  his 
companion.*” — “  Yes;  he  siglicd,  and  said  he  was 
sure  be  would  never  come  back.”—”  When  did 
he  leave  the  house.*” — “He  went  down  to¬ 
wards  the  river  in  ab'jut  half  an  hour.  “  Very 
well— you  may  stand  down.  Call  tlic  next  wit¬ 
ness.” 

The  chambermaid  made  her  appearance. 
“  On  going  into  the  prisoner’s  room  this  morning, 
what  did  you  see  ?”—“  Nothing  particular  at 
first ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  I  thought  the  beds  and 
carpet  looked  more  tumbled  than  usual.  I  look¬ 
ed  into  the  other  gentleman’s  bed,  and  there  I 
saw  the  sheets  and  pillow  marked  wi  h  hlooil.” 
— (Here  the  witness  turned  verv  faint.)-  ■“  Well, 
did  you  give  the  alarm?” — ^“'Yes,  I  ran  down 
and  told  Missus;  but  the  prisoner  h^d  gone  out.” 
— “  What  did  vou  do  .*” — “  We  told  the  lodgers, 
and  asked  if  they  had  heard  any  noise.  One  of 
them,  John  Chambers,  heard  heavy  stepson  the 


stairs.’’  “  Well,  we  shall  examine  John  Cbam- 
Ihts  himseir.” 

Joiiii  Chitnhcrs.  on  being  examined,  said  that, 
about  tlircenr  four  in  the  morning,  be  heard 
heavy  stepv  ruining  down  the  stair, as  if  of  a  mao 
carriiiig  a  great  wei-ht;  the  side  door  into  the 
lane  wav  'ipcned.  and  '.he  person  went  out.  He 
watched  for  <ome  time,  and  lieard  a  stealthy  pace 
going  lip  Stairs  again;  after  which  he  fell  asleep, 
as  I'i.  suspicions  were  quieted  by  the  person’s  re¬ 
turn. 

A  w  itness  nex*  appeared,  who  deposed  that, 
having  an  apiwintinont  with  Abraham  Reeve, 
tlie  iioriun  stipposinl  to  be  murdered,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  t’ahhage  Leaf,  and  found  it  all  in  an 
niiroar  iit  the  suspected  murder.  Abraham 
Reeve  was  by  profession  a  dentist,  and  had  that 
miming  fixeti  to  furnish  the  witness  with  a  hand¬ 
some  set  of  Ivories. 

“  I’lease  your  worship.”  said  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  who  iiad  conducted  the  unfortunate  Sam¬ 
uel  to  the  olfice,  “  on  searching  the  prisoner,  we 
found  this  li'-re  in  his  breeches  pocket.”  And, 
saying  ttiis,  tie  hell  up  a  set  of  false  teeth. 

The  Magistrates  upon  this,  shook  their  ^ads, 
aud  a  thrill  went  through  the  court,  as  if  the 
murder  was  transacted  before  their  eyes.  The 
purse  also  was  recognised  by  the  landlady;  and 
eve'n  the  evidence  of  the  person  whom  Sam 
had  addressed  by  the  side  of  the  river,  when  they 
were  dragging  for  the  corpse,  told  very  much 
against  him.  That  the  prisoner  turned  very 
pale  when  he  saw  what  they  were  about ;  ana, 
after  seeming  agitated  for  a  long  while,  he  said,  as 
if  unconsciously,  “  It  will  be  death  to  me  if  they 
find  him  !”— The  evidence,  by  various  concur¬ 
ring  circumstances,  was  very  strong  against  our 
unfortunate  friend.  The  magistrates  cautioned 
him  against  saying  any  thing  to  criminate  him¬ 
self,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  make  any 
observation  before  being  remanded  on  suspicion. 
Thus  adjured,  Ros)  Sam,  who  was, alas !  now  no 
longer  rosy,  essajM  to  speak. 

“  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  a  most  curious  busi¬ 
ness!  All  I  know  about  the  matter  is,  that  the 
man  who  slept  in  my  room  must  have  got  up 
early  in  (he  morning  and  stolen  my  breeches. 
1  am  a  man  of  fortune — my  name  is  Ssunuel 
Holt,  Esq.,  of  Bastock  Lodge ;  and  as  to  steal¬ 
ing - ” 
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But  his  harangue  was  here  interrupted  hy  a  |  of  an  hour.  Sam  found  himself  well  dressed,  with 
new  witness,  who  exclaimed,  Please  your  wor-  |  two  or  three  shirts  and  other  articles  in  a  carpet 
ships,  this  swindler  of  a  fellow  cheated  me  last  '  hag.  and  fifty  sovoreigns  in  his  pocket,  for  which 


night  out  of  an  excellent  dinner  and  a  pint  of  old 
port !”  And  poor  .Sam.  on  kioUing  round  at  his 
new  assailant,  recognised  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  the  coach  had  stopped.  Casting  his  eyes 
up  to  heaven  in  Sheer  d^pair,  he  sat  down  in 
his  seat,  and  muttered,  “  It  is  my  firm  belief  1 
shall  be  banged,  because  a  cursed  fellow  of  a 
dentist  took  a  fancy  to  my  breeches !  But  it  all 
comes  of  travelling.  May  the  devil  take  Jack 
Thomson !”  But  at  this  moment  a  prospect  of 
safety  dawned  upon  him,  for  Mr.  Clutcluit  eater- 
ed  the  o65cc.  “  1  s3y,Clulcbit !”  arsed  the  pri¬ 
soner,  in  an  ecstacy,  **  just  tell  these  people,  will 
you,  that  I  never  murdeeed  a  deatist— «onfoujMi 
his  breeches ! — but  that  I  aos  Sam  fioh,  of  Bae- 
tock — Rosy  Sam!” 

Mr.  Clutchit,  thus  addueesad,  bore  witaem  tu 
the  respectability  of  hisdseat,  aod  begged  to  be 


lie  gave  the  lawyer  his  note.  Rejoicing  in  his 
recovered  liberty,  and  anticipating  a  comforta¬ 
ble  dinner  and  quiet  bottle  once  more,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  on  board  the  Tartar  at  four 
o'clock.  Sir  Harry  was  delighted  to  see  him,  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  some  friends  who  were  on  board, 
and  in  the  happiest  loood  possible,  the  whole 
party  sat  dowo  to  dinner.  But  Sam’s  hilarity 
was  doomed  to  be  of  ahoi  t  duration.  Before  he 
had  time  to  swallow  the  first  mouthful,  he  per- 
oeised  that  the  vessel  sras  in  motion.  Sir  Harry 
assused  him  they  were  only  going  a  trip  to  the 
Downs  to  see  the  fleet,  and  would  be  back  the 
next  day;  aod  Mr.  Hok,  who  never  took  long  to 
acoepi  a  fneadly  invitation, professed  his  happi- 
nem  at  the  pvosp^  ef  the  voyage.  But  a  din¬ 
ner  oo  boerd  a  little  jecht  of  fifty  tons,  and  m 
hit  nice  parlour  at  Bsstock  Ijodge,  were  very 


made  acquainted  with  tlie  circamataoces  of  ttie  different  things.  A  slight  swell  of  the  river  made 
case.  On  hearing  the  name  of  the  missing  in-  !  Iter  motion  very  uoeasy,and  a  lurch  which emp- 
dividiial,  he  exclaimed.  “  Oh,  he's  safe  enough  :  j  tied  a  plateliii  of  soup  into  Sam’s  lap,  and  di- 
this  very  morning  he  was  arrested  at  esttnin-  j  verted  the  point  of  liis  fork  from  its  original  des- 
ster  for  debt,  and  is  snugly  lodged  in  the  Fleet.  I  tination— a  kidney  potato— to  the  more  sensitive 
A  stout,  good-compleKiuu^maii.sdewtist.  about  |  kidneys  of  his  leeward  neighbour,  made  him  half 
two-and-forty  years  of  age,  aod  much  such  a  repent  his  nautical  expedition.  When  they 
figure  as  Mr.  Holt.” — such  a  figure,’’ |  bad  left  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  river, 


cried  Sam :  “  our  clothes  fit  each  other  as  if  the 
tailor  had  measured  us  Imth !” 

Mr.  Clutchit’s  evidence  altered  the  appearance 
of  the  question,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched 


and  entered  upon  the  open  sea,  which  washear- 
ing  under  apt etty  tolerable  brceee,  Sam's  feel¬ 
ings  were  of  a  very  different  nalure  from  thoseof 
pleasure.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to 


to  the  Fleet,  to  ascej'tain  whether  the  dentist  |  enjoy  himself  below,  he  felt  that  the  fresh  air 
was  really  there.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  |  was  absolutely  necessary  to  liis  comfort,  aod 

rushed  upon  deck,  hut  he  was  quite  bewildered. 
The  night  was  not  entirely  dark,  but  a  dim,  lurid 


to  the  court  with  the  following  letter 

“  Sir, — I  am  sorry  for  the  scrape  my  disappear¬ 
ance  has  got  you  into.  On  shaving  myself  last 
night,  1  cut  my  chin  very  severely,  and  bad  no¬ 
thing  at  hand  lo  stop  the  bleeding.  On  getting 
up  very  early  to  proceeed  to  W estminstcr,  I  look 
my  trank  dowo  stairs,  and  put  it  into  a  boat ; 
b«k  recollecting  I  bad  left  my  dressing-case,  I 
returned  for  it  as  gently  as  1  could,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  house.  It  was  so  dark  at  the  time 
that  I  find,  in  mistake.  I  bad  put  on  some  clothes 
which  did  not  belong  to  me.  On  landing  at 
Westminster,  I  was  unfortunately  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Clutchit, 
and  seat  off  to  this  place.  I  herewith  return 
you  the  things  contained  in  your  pockets,  and 
wetiid  return  the  habiliments  themselves,  but 
jtsst  at  present  liave  no  change  of  wardrobe. 

“  Yours,  respectfully, 

Abraham  Reeve.” 

Sam  was  now  complimented  and  apologised 
to,  on  all  hands ;  and  though  Mr.  Clutchit  spoke 
iu  no  very  kindly  terms  of  the  unhappy  Abra¬ 
ham,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  manner  in  which  be 
was  spoken  of  in  the  note,  Sam,  who  was  now  i 
in  the  highest  spirits,  said,  as  they  went  out  of 
the  office  together,  “  He’s  not  a  bad  fellow,  that 
same  dentist:  he  has  saved  my  neck  from  the 
gallows,  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  don’t  pay  his 
debt!  But  1  say,  Clutchit.  only  think  what 
would  have  become  of  me  i'  he  had  been  drown¬ 
ed  on  his  way  to  Westminister !”—“  Ah,  my 
dear  sir,  you  know  nothing  about  the  law.  But 
come,  we  must  talk  of  business.  1  have  not  yet 
seen  Sir  Harry,  but  have  had  a  note  from 
him,  that  he  expects  us  both  to  dine  with  him  on 
board  his  yacht  to-day,  which  is  lying  at  Black- 
wall.  You  had  better  go  and  arrange  matters 
with  him  in  a  friendly  way,  while  F  draw  out  the 
deeds,  and  make  all  nght.” — ^“Just  as  you 
please,”  said  Sam ;  “  but  in  the  meantime  my 


gloom  spread  itself  all  round  the  heavens ;  and 
even  so  unpractised  an  eye  as  poor  Sam’s  saw 
that  there  was  a  storm  in  the  sky.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  the  wiod  biew  fresher  every  miuute,  and 
the  Tartar  skimmed  the  top  of  the  waves  one  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  sunk  so  instantaneously  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sea,  that  Sam  laid  luroself 
down  upon  the  deck,  partly  to  repress  his  sick¬ 
ness,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  conceal  bis  feaca. 

Meanwhile,  mirth  and  revelry  were  going  on 
below,  and  even  the  sailors  appeared  lo  Sam  to 
be  much  less  attentive  to  the  vessel  than  the  exi¬ 
gency  of  affairs  demanded.  From  time  to  time 
our  friend  lifted  up  his  head,  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  sea  vras  becoming  morn  rough,  smd 
laid  himself  down  again  with  an  increase  of  bis 
alarm.  At  last  he  caught  an  indistinct  view  of 
some  large  dark  object,  heaving  and  tumbling 
in  the  waters ;  he  kept  bis  eye  as  steadily  fixed 
on  it  as  his  sickness  would  allow,  until  M  saw 
a  ship  of  large  size-  “  I  say,  coachman,”  be  said 
to  Uie  man  at  the  wheel,  ”  mind  your  reins ; 
there’s  a  London  wagon  coming  down  hill,  fif¬ 
teen  mile  an  hour !”  The  man,  whose  ideas 
were  as  thoroughly  nautical  as  Satn’s  were  ter¬ 
rene,  paid  no  attention  to  his  warning;  but  still 
Sam’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  approaching  ship, 
and  he  cried  out  in  the  extremity  of  alarm, 
“  Drive  on,  drive  on,  or  pull  to  the  side  of  Uie 
road;  or,  by - .  we  shall  be  split !”  His  ex¬ 

clamations  produced  no  effect,  and  the  ship 
drew  rapidly  near.  lie  saw  her  as  her  bege 
beam  rose  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  sank 
yawning  down  again,  till  her  bull  was  entirely 
hid  ;  but  each  time  she  rose  he  perceived  that 
she  had  greatly  shortened  the  space  between 
them.  Sam  cried  out  to  the  steersman,  “You 
infernal  villain !  why  don’t  you  get  out  of  the 
way Do  you  not  understand  what’s  said  to  pou, 
.  ^  you  tarry,  quid-chewing  abomination !  Bm — 
toggery  is  not  just  as  1  could  wish,  and  my  purse  '  see — she's  ou  us !— she's  on  us !” — He  hex*d  the 

- ”  “  Say  no  more— say  no  more :  one  can  |  dash  of  her  bows  through  the  foam  ;  and  wJhile 

get  every  thing  in  London.’'  And  in  the  coarse  the  bellying  of  her  sails  abote  sounded  like 
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thuwtor,  a  hoane  roice  was  heard  through  the  he  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  regular  paase^e 
itonn,  oryiog.  “  Luff— luff !"  and  the  belmsoian,  boat  home.  With  many  adieua  and  cordial  in* 
BOW  thoroughly  awakened  to  hw  danger,  turned  ritationa  to  the  officers  to  beat  up  his  quarters  at 
the  wheel,  but  it  was  too  late.  A  scream,  wild  Bastock  Lodge,  Sam  betook  himself  to  the  St. 
and  appalling,  burst  from  the  crew,  who  were  on  .\gatba,  with  every  prospect  of  a  favourable 
deck,  and  the  next  instant  a  crash  took  place ;  voyage.  The  passengers  consisted  principally 
the  little  vessel  shook  at  if  every  plank  were  ot  invalid  officers  and  soldiers,  and  Sam  had  the 
buratiogi  and  Sam  himself  battling  with  the  deck  to  himself.  As  night  was  coming  on  a  ves- 
waves.  He  soon  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  scl  about  the  same  size  as  the  Si.  Agatha  hove 
situation,  how  long  had  elapsed  he  did  not  know ;  in  sight,  and  in  passing  made  a  signal  of  distress, 
but  when  he  came  to  his  recollection,  he  found  and  begged  some  vrater,  as  their  casks,  they  said, 
himself  in  a  warm  bed,  while  a  gentleman  in  na-  had  leaked  out.  Oh,  give  the  poor  devils  some 
vat  uniform  was  holding  his  pulse,  and  several  water,”  said  Sam,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what 
other  persons  anxiously  looking  on.  “  It’s  of  no  they  wanted.  Thirst  is  a  liorrihle  thing — 
use,  I  tell  you,”  said  Sam,  with  a  rueful  eapres-  especially  of  a  morning  after  dining  out.”  The 
lion  of  countenance;  “it's  of  no  use— I’m  a  strange  vessel  sent  its  barge ;  but  no  sooner  had 
changed  man  !  Yesterday  I  was  nearly  hanged  the  crew  gut  on  board,  than  a  whistle  of  tiie  vil. 
—now  I’m  entirely  drowned ;  and  what’s  to  hap.  lain  who  mounted  first,  eight  armed  men  started 

r in  next,  tbe  Lord  only  knows !  The  last  time  from  ttie  bottom  of  the  boat,  nod  after  a  slight 
slept  in  Bastock,  1  had  never  been  fifty  miles  struggle,  in  which  they  slwt  two  sailors  and 
from  home  ;,but  DOW,  1  suppose.  I’m  at  the  other  threw  the  captain  overi^ard,  they  gained  pos- 
eod  of  the  world  !” — Keep  yourself  quiet,  sir,  session  of  the  St.  Agatha,  and  secured  all  Use 
you  are  in  good  quarters,”  said  the  gentleman  passengers  below.  After  being  kept  ioGoofinn*  . 
who  held  his  pulse.  You  are  on  board  bis  ma-  inent  a  long  time,  and  sparingly  fed  on  bread 
jest/’s  ship  Bloodsucker  84, bound  for  the  Medi-  and  water,  they  were  landed  one  meonlight 
terranean.  Take  this  composing  draught,  and  night,  and  marched  into  a  dark  cave  among  the 
keep  yourself  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  1  have  no  rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  Sam’s  meditations  were 
doubt  of  your  soon  recovering  your  strength.”  by  no  means  of  a  pleasing  cast.  Don’t  you 
And,  accordingly,  in  a  very  few  days,  Sam  was  think  it  a  very  hard  case,  sir,”  he  said  to  the 
able  to  go  upon  deck.  By  the  ease  and  jollity  officer  who  was  chained  to  his  wrist,  and  whose 
of  bis  social  dispusilioo,  be  soon  made  himsell  a  strength,  after  a  fever  in  Malta,  was  scarcely  able 
favourite  with  the  mess.  On  his  first  emerging  to  supiiort  him  under  the  treaUneol  of  his  cap* 
froinhiscabio,hegazed  with  breathless  astonish-  tors — Don't  yon  think  it  is  a  hard  case  one 
mentat  the  prospect  which  presented  itself:  mag-  middle-aged  man  like  me,  that  I  sltonld  be  mov- 
Dificenl  hills  at  an  amazing  distance,  and  a  vast  ed  about  all  over  the  world  against  my  wiU,leav- 
exlent  oflevel  country,  n^oicing  in  the  sunshine,  ing  the  nicest  cottage  in  England  and  a  lot  of 
”  Pray,  Sir,”  said  Sam,  to  a  tall,  romantic-look-  good  fellows— to  be  first  sospecleJ  of  murdering 
ing  gentleman  in  black,  who  was  admiring  the  i  somebody  else,  and  then  most  likely  to  be  mar- 

same  scene, what  country  may  we  be  opposite  dered  myself.^” - **  The  last,”  replied  the  in- 

now?  Is  It  any  part  of  Hampshire,  Sir?” —  valid,  “  we  shall  all  undoiibt^ly  be,  as  we  are 
“  Hampshire!”  repeated  the  gentleman,  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.”— Of  the  Philis- 
addressea, — tliese  are  the  mountains  of  Spain,  tines,  you  mean,”  said  Sam — but  it’s  all  the 
These  hills  were  trod  by  Hannibal  and  the  same.”  W  hile  carrying  on  this  melancholy  con- 
Scipios,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Don  versation,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  great 
Quixote.  This  is  the  land  of  Inquisition  and  deal  of  firing,  mixed  with  screams,  and  the  other 
hquorioe.  Yonder  is  Cape  Trafalgar ;  there.in  outcries  which  attend  an  onslaught.  “  Mercy 
the  arms  of  victory  and  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  fell  on  us  all !”  said  Sam,  “  what  the  devil  is  to  come 
heroic  one-eyed  Nelson!  That  is  Cape  Spartol.  j  next. ”  They  are  probably  murdering  tome 
Hail,  Afric’s  scorching  shoro,  bot-hed  of  niggers!  other  prisoners,”  replied  his  companion ;  “  it  will 
See!  weopenthe  Pillars  of  Hercules!  These  |  be  our  turn  soon.”  “  Then,  I’ll  take  my  oath, 
mighty  portals  past,  every  step  we’ll  be  on  clas- ;  tliey  sha’n’t  kill  me  like  a  slieep.  I'll  have  a  taz- 


sifi  ground  of  water.” 


zel  for  it ;  and  if  I  get  a  right-hander  on  one  of 


Long  before  this  rhapsody  was  concluded,  our  I  the  scoundrel’s  bread-baskets.  I’ll  make  thnm 
friend  had  taken  himself  to  another  part  of  the  I  know  what  it  is  to  bully  a  free-born  Engjisli- 
sbip,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  eloauence  and  !  man.”  In  a  short  lime,  advancing  steps  worn 
eoUiusiasm  of  the  classical  chaplain  ot  the  Blood- 1  lieard  ;  and  our  bold  Briton,  supporting  hiicom- 
socker.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Sam  was  panion  to  the  month  of  the  cave,  stood  in  aa 
a  willing  encounlerer,  all  tliis  lime,  of  the  perils  t  rihb-like  an  attitude  as  his  unincumbered  hand 
of  the  deep.  Frequent  and  anxious  were  his  could  assume;  and  resolved  to  knock  down  the 
inquiries  at  to  the  possibility  o(  his  return.  He  first  man  that  entered.  They  had  not  been  long 
was  assured  that  at  Gibraltar  there  was  no  doubt  in  this  situation,  when  they  ^rcoived  that  their 
of  his  getting  a  homeward  vessel,  but  till  then  niace  ot  cunfinemeni  was  left  unguarded;  and 
he  had  better  accommodate  himself  to  circum-  Itiey  were  still  more  surprised,  on  proceeding  a 
stances.  Accordingly,  with  right  good  will,  he  little  way  front,  to  perceive  the  dead  bodiea  ot 
set  himself  to  eojoy  as  many  comforts  as  his  several  of  their  captors,  already  partly  stripped, 
powtion  would  afford.  Tl>e  purser,  luckily  a  while  further  down  upon  the  beach  they  taw  a 
stout  individual,  furnished  him  with  a  wardrobe ;  large  body  of  Turks  forcing  maoyof  the  unann- 
and  the  wine  being  good,  the  mess  pleasant, and  ed  natives  on  board  of  some  vessels  close  oa 
the  sea  calm,  dam's  only  drawbac'K  from  his  stioru.  While  congratulating  themselves  oo 
felicity  was  hit  absence  frooi  Bastock  I.odge.  this  prospect  of  escape,  and  while  they  conlina- 
On  casing  anchor  off  St.  Rosier,  they  asrertaio-  ed  gazing  on  tlie  scene  before  them,  they  were 
ed  from  the  pratique  boat  that  a  yellow  fever  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  fresh  body  of  Turks, 
was  to  virulent  on  slwre  that  the  deaths  averaged  and  without  a  word  spoken  on  eitbtf  side,  they 
nine  a  day;  so,  without  the  delay  of  a  moineut.  were  conducted  downthe  passes  of  the  rqclu, 
all  sail  was  hoisted  again,  and  with  a  favourable  and  conveyed  oo  board.  ”  Worse  and  worse,” 
breeze  the  Bloodsucker  pursued  lior  way  to  sighed  Sam,  whom  this  last  disaster  reduced  to 
Mfslta.  complete  despair-”  U  it  my  firm  belief  I  am 

Here,  at  last.  Sam  was  lucky  enough  to  get  in-  not  Sara  Holt  of  Basteck,  bat  have  changed 
formation  of  the  sailing  of  a  Sicilian  sparonara  places  with  the  wandering  Jew.  Jack  Thoa- 
bound  fur  Catania,  from  which  he  was  assured  son's  proptaoy  is  fulfilled,  every  bit  of  it !”— Bot 
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poor  Sam’s  lamentations  were  of  no  arail.  On 
the  third  day,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ressel, 
and  conveyed  to  shore.  The  unfortunate  in¬ 
valid  with  whom  Sam  had  been  chained  so  Ion;;, 
appeared  so  ill  after  landing  that  he  was  releas¬ 
ed  from  the  fetters ;  and  what  became  of  him 
Sam  never  discovered.  Our  friend,  whose  dress 
was  of  the  most  heterooeneous  nature,  consist¬ 
ing  of  whatever  articles  he  could  pick  up— for, 
in  all  his  misfortunes,  hi<  wardrobe  was  tlie  first 
to  suffer — was  ranged  alons  the  wall,  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  building,  along  with  about  forty  others 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Miny  people,  in 
stranm  dresses,  with  towls,  as  Sam  expressed  it, 
round  their  heads,  passed  and  repnssed  them, 
looking  narnjwly  at  each.  At  last,  an  old  white- 
whiskered  man,  pointing  with  tiis  finger  to  the 
still  portly  figure  of  our  friend,  entered  into  a 
conversation  with  the  person  who  conducted 
them  to  the  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Sam 
was  taken  out  from  the  rest,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man,  beckoning  him  to  follow,  walked  majesti- 
callv  out  of  the  building.  Poor  Sam.  who  now 
felt  himself  to  be  a  ve^  oifferent  being  from  what 
he  used  to  be,  presiding  over  his  well-filled  table 
at  Bastock  liodge,  followed  in  the  mo*t  siibmis-  I 
sire  manner  imaginable.  His  conductor  paused 
at  the  door  of  a  very  stately  edifice,  and  said  a 
few  words,  which  Mam  did  not  understand,  to  a 
group  of  lounging  domestics.  Immediately  three 
or  four  of  them  rushed  forward,  and  seized 
violently  hold  of  Sam,  carried  him  into  the  hall. 
There  they  let  him  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
the  old  gentleman  who  had  preceded  them,  and 
who  had  gone  into  an  inner  apartment,  return¬ 
ed  and  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  language  as 
before.  Again  they  hurried  Sam  forward  ;  and 
at  last,  when  they  came  to  a  pause,  the  astonish¬ 
ed  Squire  of  Bastock  had  time  to  look  around 
him.  Seated  on  a  low,  richly  covered  ottoman, 
was  an  old  white-headed  man,  with  a  long  pipe 
in  bis  mouth  ;  near  him  were  several  others,  but 
evidently  his  inferiors— while,  a  little  way  from 
the  raised  floor  on  which  they  were  sitting 
was  a  multitude  of  soldiers,  in  such  a  uniform, 
and  with  such  arms,  as  bad  never  entered  into 
Sam’s  imagination  to  conceive.  While  he  was 
taking  this  survey,  the  old  gentleman,  bis  con¬ 
ductor,  bending  to  the  ground  before  the  mag- 
nifico  with  a  pi(>e,  apparently  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  Rosy  Sam.  W itbout  casting  his  sublime 
eyes  on  so  insignificant  an  object,  the  great  man 
ordered  the  dragoman  to  discover  who  the  stran¬ 
ger  was.  A  young  man  now  stepped  forward 
and  addressed  our  friend  in  French. 

“  No,  no — no  parley  vous,”  said  Sam,  who 
knew  just  enough  of  the  sound  to  guess  what  lan¬ 
guage  it  was. 

He  next  spoke  to  him  in  English,  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  report  Sam’s  answers  to  the  digni¬ 
tary  on  the  sofa. 

“  1  say,”  said  Sam,  who  had  now  recovered  a 
little  of  his  confidence  from  hearing  his  mother 
tongue  once  more,  *'  who’s  the  old  covey  in  the 
dressing-gown  ?  He  seems  a  prime  judge  of 
tobacco.” 

Tlie  person  alluded  to  scowled,  and  said  some¬ 
thing  to  the  interpreter,  who  turned  to  Sam  and 
said—”  His  highness,  the  Reis  Effendi,  says  you 
are  a  dog ;  and  if  you  speak  till  you’re  simken 
to,  he  will  tear  your  tongue  out,  and  cut  off  both 
your  ears.” 

”  He’s  cursedly  polite — but  did  you  say  he  was 
the  Rice  Olfendy  f  Ask  him  if  be  hasn't  a  brass 
gun  upon  wheels,  that  kill  sea-mews  at  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards 

The  interpreter,  probably  not  understanding 
Sam’s  langnsge,  or  willing  to  screen  him  from  i 
his  excellency’s  anger,  said  a  few  words,  and 
promised  obedience  on  the  part  of  Sam.  ' 


The  conversation  went  on.  “  The  Reis  Effen¬ 
di  wishes  to  know  if  you  hare  any  particular 
wish  to  be  strangled  P” 

”  Tell  the  Rice,  that  with  his  permission  1 
would  much  rather  not,  but  am  just  as  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  offer.” 

”  His  highness  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any 
objection  to  be  beautifully  dressed,  well  treated, 
made  rich,  and  have  eight  wives  supported  for 
you  at  the  Multan’s  expense  ?  ’ 

”  Tell  him.’'  said  Mam,  quite  delighted,  ”  that 
ho  is  a  jolly  old  cock ;  that  I  accept  his  offer 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  as  to  the  wives.  I  can't 
think  of  more  than  one,  or  two  at  the  very  most.” 

“  Will  ynii  turn  Mussulman  to  obtain  all  these 
advantages  P” 

“  .'Mussulman  P  ay,  to  be  sure.  I'm  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  at  all  torts  of  fish.” 

”  Will  you  wear  the  turban, and  swear  by  the 
prophet  ?” 

“  Turban  yes ;  why,  bless  you,  what  does  it 
signify  what  a  man  wears?  And  as  to  swearing, 
'gad.  I’ll  oulswear  you  all  for  a  hundred.” 

On  the  dragoman  relating  the  result  of  his 
conversation,  his  highness  deigned  to  cast  his 
I  eyes  on  the  new  believer,  and  at  a  nod  several 
men  stepped  forward  and  threw  little  jars  of  rose¬ 
water  over  his  face  and  person;  and  immediately 
he  was  hurried  into  another  apartment,  stripped 
by  five  or  six  zealous  attendants,  forced  into  a 
warm  bath  which  was  richly  perfumed,  and,  af¬ 
ter  being  rubbed  and  anointed,  he  was  clothed 
in  the  splendid  flowing  robes,  and  ornamented 
with  the  glittering  jewels  of  a  Turkish  Basha. 
When  he  came  into  the  ante-room,  through 
which  he  had  already  passed,  he  recognised  the 
old  gentleman  who  bad  brought  him  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  near. 

”  1  say,  old  boy,  what  can  he  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  Are  ye  all  mad,  or  only  drunk  ?”  Tbe 
old  man  bowed,  and  almost  prostrated  htmself, 
but  answered  nothing.  “Ob!  I  see  how  it  is,” 
continued  Mam.  “  Whereabouts  is  the  dra^ 
man  P  He’s  no  great  hand  at  English,  poor  de¬ 
vil  ;  but  he  is  better  than  none.” 

'The  dragoman  appeared,  and.  bending  obse¬ 
quiously,  said,  “  What  is  it  your  lordship’s  plea¬ 
sure  to  do  with  your  slave 

“  Pooh,  lordship !  nonsense,  man.  I  si^,  drag- 
gy,  he’s  a  comical  old  shaver,  that  RiceOffendy, 
and  fought  rather  shy  answering  us  about  the 
gun ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it’s  a  lie  of  Jack 
Thomson’s.” 

“  Your  lordship  is  too  complaisant  to  your 
slave." 

“  Perhaps  1  should  be  if  I  bad  him,  but  we 
have  no  slaves.  1  have  a  servant,  a  lying  old 
canting  scoundrel,  called  Trusty  Tommy — but 
pshaw  !  you  know  nothing  about  these  tbinn. 
Now, can  you  tell  me  what  they  want  me  to  do, 
for  surely  all  this  scrubbing  and  dressing  can’t 
be  for  nothing  ?” 

“  Your  highness’s  escort  is  now,  I  believe,  at 
the  door.  Y ou  are  about  to  proce^  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  tbe  Sultan  of  the  World  to  the  Paeba 
of  Albania.  Your  highness  is  decorated  with 
three  tails.” 

“  The  devil  a  tail  have  they  left  me  at  all — 
not  so  much  as  a  jacket — I  feel  for  all  the  world 
as  if  1  were  in  petticoats.  Well,  you  say  I  go  as 
ambassador  to  some  gentleman  in  Albania.  Is 
it  along  journey  ?” 

“  Yes,  it  will  be  some  time  before  yonr  high- 
ness’s  return.”  * 

“  For  I  was  thinking,”  continued  Sam,  “  it 
would  be  as  well,  before  I  go,to— to— how  many 
wives  did  you  say  1  was  to  have  kept  for  me  by 
tbe  sultan  P” 

“  There  were  eight  destined  to  rejoice  in  yonr 
highness’s  smiles-  ” 
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“The  dc»il  there  were!  But  where  do 
they  han^  out?  They  are,  perhaps,  ugly  old 
frights.” 

”  Beautiful  as  argcls  in  Paradise.  But  the 
sultan's  orders  are  imperative.  Your  highness 
must  not  delay  a  single  moment,  but  leave  every 
thing  till  you  return.” 

“  Well,  well,  what  must  be, most.”  And  Sain 
mounted  a  magnificent  Arab,  which  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  and  set  off  with  a  large  retinue 
of  splendidly  dre«sed  warriors,  while  another  in¬ 
terpreter  rode  cIo«c  by  Ins  side.  As  he  left  the 
gale  of  the  city,  an  officer  slopped  the  cavalcade, 
and,  with  all  due  formalities,  delivered  a  packet 
into  the  ambassador’s  l  and.  1'he  interpreter 
told  him  to  lay  the  packet  on  his  head,  for  it  was 
the  firman  of  the  sultan.  In  a  short  time  the 
eotlf:'e  passed  on,  and  Sam.  had  am]>le  time  to 
moralise  on  the  mutability  of  fortune.  I.«ng  be¬ 
fore  the  journey  was  over,  he  was  intimate  with 
every  man  of  the  escort ;  and  wlien,  at  length, 
on  entering  the  Albanian  territory,  all,  except 
four,  left  him,  they  took  leave  of  him  with  so 
much  appearance  of  regret,  as  evidently 
showed  how  much  they  liked  thrir  commander. 

One  day,  while  riding  down  the  side  of  a  gen¬ 
tle  valley,  they  came,  at  the  winding  of  the  rude 
tract  they  were  pursuing,  upon  a  large  body  of 
horsemen  ;  and  as  they  were  immediately  sur¬ 
rounded,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  mention 
who  they  were,  and  submit.  On  the  interpre¬ 
ter  informing  them  that  his  master  bore  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  pacha  fnim  the  sultan,  they 
drew  bark  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  fell  into 
the  line  of  march,  as  part  of  his  military  guaid. 
They  informed  the  party  that  the  pacha  was  en¬ 
camped  a  few  miles  further  down  the  valley, 
with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  that  he 
bad  expected  the  sultan's  ambassador  for  some 
time.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  Sam  put 
hit  Arabian  on  his  mettle,  and  was  toon  in  the 
encampment.  The  pacha’s  lent  was  easily 
known,  from  its  superior  splendour,  and.in  a  few 
minutes  Sam  was  conducted  in  great  splendour 
to  his  highness's  quarters.  Fierce  looking  sol¬ 
diers  scrowicd  upon  him  as  be  passed,  and  Sr.m 
was  not  altogether  at  ease  when  he  observed 
the  ominous  sneers  they  exchanged  with  each 
other. 

At  last  he  stopped  short,  and  said  to  one  of  the 
soldiers,  wbeise  expression  he  did  not  like, you 
popinjay  in  fine  clothes,  do  you  make  these  facet 
at  me  ?” 

Another  soldier,  who  was  standing  by,  started 
forward  and  said — ”  Ah  me !  an  Englishinau, 
and  in  that  dress!— It  is  not  even  yet  too  late  to 
save  you ;  if  you  go  on,  you  will  be  murdered  tc 
a  certainly— the  Pacha  has  put  twelve  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  death  already.” 

”  The  devil  he  has  !  and  I'm  sent  to  make  up 
the  baker’s  dozen  ?  Well  countryman,  what’s 
to  be  done?  If  you  get  me  out  of  this  scrape,  and 
ever  come  to  Bastock - ” 

”  Stay,  the  only  plan,  when  the  pacha  asks  you 
for  the  firman,  is  to  say  you’ve  lost  it— here,  give 
it  to  me.”  And  Sam  haid  scarcely  time  to  follow 
the  soldier's  advice,  when  be  found  himself  in 
presence  of  the  rebel  chief. 

He  was  standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  tent, 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  officers.  On  seeing 
bis  highness,  the  ambassador,  he  advanced  half 
way  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  with  all  the  reve¬ 
rence  of  an  Eastern  prostration. 

”  I  worship  the  shadow  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe  Your  higbneas  does  too  much  honour 
to  your  slave.” 

”  Your  servant,  old  gentleman,— your  ser¬ 
vant,”  said  Sam,  who  guessed  from  the  pacha’s 
manner  that  he  was  paying  him  his  compliment, 
‘*a  pleasant  gentlemanly  sort  of  man,  and  no 


murderer.  I’ll  be  bound ;  tell  him  I’m  glad  to  see 
him,  and  hope  he’s  well— ask  him  how  bis  wife  it, 
and  the  children.” 

The  interpreter,  at  Sam  s  request,  made  a 
courteous  speech. 

“  The  messenger  of  the  sultan  is  master  here. 
W e  are  sorry  we  can  offer  him  no  better  accom¬ 
modation.” 

“  The  accomodation’s  good  enough — but  rid¬ 
ing  in  the<e  hot  mornings  with  a  table-cloth  on 
one’s  head  is  thirsty  work,  master  dragoman. 
Ask  him  if  he  could  give  one  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water— cold  without.” 

But  the  pacha  anticipated  his  desire.  He 
seated  him  on  the  highest  ottoman  in  the  tent,  and 
treated  him  with  a  deference  and  respect  which 
were  quite  astonishing  to  Sam,  but  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  yield  the  greatest  amusement  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  staff. 

”  The  bearer  of  the  firman  is  powerful  as  Az- 
rael.  Say  where  is  the  imperial  order  for 
your  slave’s  unfortunate  head?  The  officers  of 
the  bowstring  are  near,” 

“  An  order  for  his  head!  Tell  him,  1  know 
nothing  about  his  head,  nor  his  bowstring  either. 
I  brought  a  letter  from  an  old  smoking  fellow 
at  ('onstantinople,  but  I  ve  unfortunately  lost  it 
by  the  way.” 

“  What !  lost  it  ?”  said  the  pacha,  who  did  not 
seem  by  any  means  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
retaining  his  bead.  “Your  highness  is  pleased 
to  jest  with  your  servant.  You  undoubtedly 
came  from  the  monarch  of  the  earth  to  put  the 
cord  round  your  slave’s  neck  ?” 

“  I’ll  be  banged  if  1  came  for  any  such  pur- 
po«e.” 

’*  Ah,  then,”  said  the  Pacha,  “  it  grieves  me 
we  only  give  yon  the  second-rate  robe  of  honour. 
W'e  are  deprived  of  our  sport  (he  said  to  his  at¬ 
tendants;)  for  this  time  at  least  your  chiePs  head 
is  in  safety.— Put  the  caftan  of  favour  round  the 
dragoman’s  shoulders.” 

Two  splendidly  dressed  men,  with  arms  bare 
up  to  the  elbow,  and  bearing  a  silk  cord,  now 
advanced  towards  the  interpreter.  He  clung 
for  safely  to  his  excellency  the  ambassador, 
screaming,  “  Save  me;  they  are  going  to  stran¬ 
gle  your  slave.” 

“  Sti angle! — Nensense,  man.  Didn’t  the  old 
gentlem-.-n  treat  us  in  the  most  polite  way  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  isn't  he  laughing,  and  all  the  people, 
too,  as  il  It  were  a  capital  joke !”  But  in  spite 
of  Sam's  consolatory  observations,  the  inter¬ 
preter  continued  his  entreaties. 

The  man  had  now  got  up  to  him,  and  laid  tlie 
green  silk  cord  upon  bis  shoulder.  They  then 
brought  the  two  ends  round  to  his  breast;  and  an¬ 
other  person,  who  seemed  of  higher  rank,  stept 
forward,  bearing  a  sborF  staff  in  his  band. 
Round  tliis  staff  he  twisted  the  ends  of  the  cord 
till  it  was  closely  drawn  to  the  dragoman’s 
throat,  and  then  be  waited  with  the  most  im¬ 
perturbable  coolness  for  some  signal  from  the 
chief.  That  personage,  however,  seemed  to  en¬ 
joy  the  scene  too  much  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
cunclusion,  and  continued  to  pour  out  his  ironi¬ 
cal  compliments  both  to  the  dragoman  and  Sam. 

“  The  caftan  of  honour  is  given  to  the  servant  of 
the  nwssenger  of  the  Sultan  ;  be  does  not  seem 
.to  prize  the  distinction  sufficiently.” — Oh. save 
your  slave !”  exclaimed  the  dragoman.  “  He  is 
a  dog,  and  would  lick  the  dust;  but  save  him, 
your  highness !” 

“  Come,  Mister  Pacha,”  said  Sam,aseoaxing- 
ly  as  be  could,  “  you  have  bad  your  fun  with  the 
poor  devil,  though  I  can’t  see  the  ioke  of  it  my¬ 
self.  You  see  ^’s  half  dead  with  fright.  Let 
him there’s  a  good  fellow.” 

^  There  are  twelve  of  your  brethren,  the 
scoundreUy  Greeks  of  the  Faynal,  gone  before 
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you,  all  waarin^  tbe  sam«  nuirks  of  my  favour. 
Seo  that  (be  caJtan  &U  him  cloae-^be  will  catch 
cold  else.”  As  he  said  these  words,  the  Pacha 
nodded  to  the  person  who  held  the  staff;  and  in 
an  instant,  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist,  iiie 
cord  was  drawn  ti^t,  and  the  howliai(8  and  ter¬ 
rified  exclamations  of  the  dragoman  were  cut 
short-by  death.  The  staff  was  untwisted  ere  Sam 
recovered  from  his  amazement,  and  the  corpse 
of  Ikis  compauion,  still  writhing,  fell  down  ii|>on 
his  feet.  He  started  up  in  liorror  at  the  murder; 
and  forgetting  tiie  danger  which  surrounded 
him,  he  exclaimed.  “  You  blocd-tliirsty  Turk  ! 
by  AllaJi !  if  there’s  law  or  justice  to  be  had  for 
kovs  or  money,  you  shall  swing  fur  this.  You 
are  a  pretty  son  of  a  Turk,  to  pretend  to  be  so 
polite,  and  Uicn  kill  a  poor  devil  of  a  fellow  who 
never  did  you  a  morsel  of  harm.  Keep  your 
cursed  sofa  to  yourself,  for  I  will  not  slay  with 
sisoh  a  burking  old  scoundrel — no,  not  to  be 
Mayor  of  Loudon.”  And  Sam,  foaming  with 
indignation,  stalked  away  ;  but  he  bad  not  gone 
far  wlien  the  same  two  men  who  had  brought 
Um  cord  stopped  him,  and  led  him  back  to  the  j 
Ottoman  Im  liad  left.  This  time,  instead  of  a  bow¬ 
string,  they  carried  a  long  thong  of  thick  leather; 
anduie  Pacha,  still  costinuing  his  respectful 
behaviour, said,  “  Your  excellency  is  loo  conde- 
acooding  to  yoa>  slave.  Ho !  chamberlain— put 
tbse  shoes  of  glory  on  bis  highness’s  feet.”  VV  ith 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  was  thrown  back 
upon  rhe  sofa,  his  shoes  taken  forcibly  from  his 
(«ct ;  and  while  llie  whole  teat  was  convulsed 


with  laughter,  one  of  the  men,  swinging  the 
bastinado  round  bis  head,  inflicted  such  a  blow 
on  bis  unprotected  soles,  that  Sam  screamed 
aloud  with  mingled  rage  and  pain. 

“  Let  me  go  this  moinent,  ye  bloody-minded 

rascals !  D - e  if  1  don’t  bawl  you  up  for  this. 

I’ll  bring  an  action - ” 

But  here  the  second  blow  enraged  hirn  beyond 
all  endurance ;  and,  while  struggling  with  enor¬ 
mous  strength,  and  roaring  at  Ihirlop  of  his  lungs, 
he  felt  a  tiaiid  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking 
up,  saw  Jack  Thumsun  in  his  dressing-gown, and 
all  the  rest  of  us  standing  round  the  bed. 

“  Why,  Rosy  Sain,  what  the  deuce  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you  this  morning,  disturbing  the  whole 
house  ?” 

“Matter!”  said  Sam  sitting  bolt  upright; 

“  where's  that  infernal  Turk  ?  I’ll  teach  him  to 
strike  an  Englishman  on  the  feet.  What,  Jack 
Thomson  !  Jem  !  Bill!  All  here, at  Bastock— 
Why,  bless  ye.  I've  had  such  a  dream,  all  com¬ 
ing  of  your  confouaded  stories.  Jack  !  1  thought 
I  was  tried,  drowned,  taken,  soid.  beat,  bastina¬ 
doed,  married  to  eight  wives — and  the  devil 
knoivs  all  what.  But  here  we  are,  my  boys,  let’s 
have  our  breakfast:  then  we’ll  have  a  day’s 
coursing  in  the  upland  fields,  and,  aAer  dinner. 
I’ll  tell  you  all  my  adventures— ho.w  1  was  sent 
ambassador  by  the  Sullan.”-y“  And  they  could 
not  have  found  a  fellow,”  said  Jack,  who  was  a 
considerable  punster,  “  who  could  have  made 
I  himself  mure  at  home  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
than  yourself.” 


LEGE  R  D 

TiiB  couNTKX  cuA.NOBD. — ^Take  two  papers,  ihree 
inebes  w^uare  each,  divided  inlo  Iwo  iblds,  of  Ihiee 
equal  parts  on  each  side,  so  as  each  folded  paper  re¬ 
main  one  inch  square ;  then  glue  the  bark  part  of  the 
two  together,  as  they  are  folded,  and  not  as  they  are 
opened,  so  that  both  papers  seem  to  be  but  one,  and 
which  aide  soever  you  open,  it  may  appear  to  be  the 
same ;  if  you  have  a  sixpence  in  one  hand,  and  a 
counter  in  the  other,  show  one,  and  you  may,  by  tuns- 
ing  the  paper,  seem  to  change  it 

Thb  coNJuaoa’s  jokk. — ^Take  a  ball  in  each  hand 
and  Mrelch  your  hands  as  for  as  you  can,  one  from  the 
other;  then  state  that  you  will  contrive  to  make  both 
the  balls  come  into  either  hand,  without  bringing  the 
hands  near  each  other.  If  any  one  dispute  your  pow¬ 
er  of  doing  this,  you  have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  lay 
one  bell  down  upon  the  table,  turn  yourself,  and  take 
it  up  with  your  other  hand.  Thus  both  the  balls  will 
be  in  one  of  your  hands,  without  their  approaching 
each  other. 

The  travellinu  Eac. — ^Take  a  goose's  egg,  and  af¬ 
ter  opening  and  cleansing  it,  put  a  bat  into  the  shell ; 
glue  it  fast  on  the  top,  and  the  bat  will  cause  the  egg 
to  move  about  in  a  manner  that  will  excite  much  as- 
-  loniahment. 


E  M  A  I  N  . 

The  woNDERri’L  waferh. — On  each  side  of  a  laNe- 
knife,  place,  in  the  presence  of  your  company,  three 
wafers.  Take  the  knife  by  the  handle,  and  turn  it  over 
two  or  Ihree  times,  to  show  that  the  wafers  are  all  on. 
Desire  rome  person  to  take  off  one  wafer  from  one  tide 
of  the  blade ;  turn  the  knife  two  or  three  times  sgiyin, 
and  there  will  appear  only  Iwo  wafers  on  each  side ; 
remove  another  wafer,  turn  the  knife  at  before, 
there  will  appear  only  one  wafer  on  each  aido;  take 
the  third  wafer  away,  turn  the  knife  as  beitire  twice  or 
ihnce,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  no  wafer  on  eilitet 
tide.  After  a  momentary  pauae,  turn  the  knife  agnia 
two  or  three  timea,  and  three  wafers  will  appear  on 
each  side. 

The  secret  of  this  capital  trick  coneists  in  wnng 
wafers  of  the  same  size  and  colour,  and  itiming  ike 
knife,  so  that  the  tame  side  is  conatantly  presented  to 
the  view,  and  the  wafers  are  taken  off  that  side,  one 
by  one.  The  three  wafers  will  thus  remain  untotsched 
on  the  other  side,  so  that  when  you  have  flret  made  it 
appear  that  there  ere  no  wafers  on  cither  side,  you  may. 
apparently,  ikff  three  on  each,  by  the  mme  meant. 
The  way  •  the  knife  ii  as  follows ,  when  yoe 
lift  it  up,  ywir  hand,  with  your  finger  and 

thumb,  comyllMy  round,  until  the  side  that  was  up- 
peraiosi  when  you  lifted  it,  comet  uppermost  agaitt- 
Thia  ia  done  in  an  inetiuit,  and  it  not  parGepUbla,  if 
adroitly  managed. 
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THE  WAR  OF  SPARTACUS. 

AN  HISTO  R  ICAL  EPISODE. 

Spsftacui,  tbehefoofoncofthemcMtatiniiigepMoilea  ‘<Wh»(  it  eMier,”  it  laid.  “  than  to  aiirptiat  and 
in  Roman  hiatory,  wat  a  man  of  low  origin ;  Ue  baloug- 1  cruth  uowarda,  enervated  by  o)Hilenct  «n/t  by  p’ri 
ed  to  a  family  ui'ahr|iherdi ;  he  waa  born  in  Sparticu, '  inre,  wretchea  who  kujw  nothing  but  to  quarrel  and 
a  bttle  bourg  of  Thrace,  from  which  place  he  hut  ttrtve  iiiiMuig  tbemaelvea  about  their  luxuries!  Feaat- 
taken  hit  name-  Ttie  qualiaes  he  puweated  were  ko  ]  era  and  aacrdegiout!  the  gulden  cupt  of  their  drunken 
heroic,  that  Plutarch  declaret  he  thuuld  be  regarded  i  rcvelt  lieloiig  rightly  and  solely  to  the  altara  of  tbo 
rather  at  a  true  Ureek  than  at  a  Imrbarian.  According  to  i  godt.  In  our  blind  and  ahametul  lubraitaion  it  all 
the  acamnt  of  Ciecdiut,  in  hit  history  of  the  servile  |  iheir  strength.  Let  ut  resuoae  this  day  the  tuperioclty 
war,  Spariaeua  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  to  Rome,  |  wbirh  it  ours.  Consider  the  laullitudet  who  groan  in 
and  told  fur  a  slave  in  the  year  of  the  city  670.  11c  i  chains,  as  we  have  groaned  ;  detpiae  the  riehea  wtiich 
remained  not,  however,  lung  in  thit  oundiUun;  he  un- 1  are  the  glory  of  our  tyrants,  and  which  alone  make 
dtrluok  not  only  to  set  lumtelf  tree,  but  to  break  the  |  them  look  dreadful  whilst  they  are  contemptible. 


chaiiM  oi  the  slaves,  hit  cumpaniunt.  And  he  succeed¬ 
ed.  At  an  incitement  to  hit  diflicult  enterprise,  it  u 
satd,  that  he  recollected  a  circumstance  which  had 
happened  in  hit  boyhood  in  his  own  country,  from 
which  hit  wife,  who  waa  skilled  in  divination,  had 
propheaied  to  him  tiiccem  in  all  hit  undertakings 
Whilst  sleeping  one  day  in  the  auu,  a  serpent  had 
twilled  itself  about  bit  neck,  and,  waving  ita  daunting 
craat  ever  hit  head,  had  glided  away  without  doing 
him  any  harm.  Being  free,  he  tiecame  a  tuldier,  but 
was  afterwardt  retaken  and  told  k>r  a  gladiator.  11a 
nova  bacame  perfect  in  athletic  csercitet,  and  in  fierce- 
neat,  in  raagoammily,  and  in  wily  courage.  Escaping 
a  second  tune,  be  took  with  hi.'a  seventy  of  hit  com- 
paniunt,  and  was,  by  iba  content  of  ell,  made  their  cap- 
tain.  Tbit  band  firgt  armed  tbemtelves  from  a  public 
oook-abop  with  aptta  and  other  culinary  weapona ;  they 
allerwarda  fell  in  with  tome  wagon  ki^  of  gladiaiun, 
which  they  mok,  and  thus  provided  tlieniaelvea  with 
awurda  and  atuelds ;  finally  they  overcame  a  small 
body  of  military,  to  beimma  mure  perlecily  equipped. 


Rite  up!  brave  comrades,  without  delay  or  delibarw- 
tion.  It  depondt  upon  you  to  deliver  your  rounliy 
from  its  oppresaori ;  and  the  land  beluogt,  by  right  la 
tbe  ciott  fearleta.” 

iiuch  words  pottetsod  an  illusive  apell  which  they 
have  not  yet  lotL  Tbe  efiectofthe  proclamatiouwaa. 
that  ten  tbontand-  combatants,  in  tbe  space  of  one 
month,  were  added  to  the  force  of  Spartacus.  Whao 
this  army,  for  it  deserved  at  that  pariod  the  name,  had 
been  fumithed  with  arms  and  bonee,  Spartacus  cx«r- 
ciied  it  lung  in  military  ditcipltue,  divided  it  into 
curapauiae  and  cahoris,  light  and  heavy  iruopa  and 
rida  corps,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  ef  tka 
taveniy  gladioton  who  had  accompanied  him  in  kia 
second  etcape.  Tha  force  beiag  computed  chiefly  at 
Gault  and  Thracians,  the  two  principal  geuecalt  im¬ 
mediately  under  kimself  were,  one  a  Gaul  and  the 
other  a  Tbmcian,  and  natural  jealoutiea  were  thus 
avoided.  Many  small  towns  were,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  march,  taken,  the  slaves  every  where  libem- 
led,  who  in  a  abort  lime  swelled  the  army  to  a  niut- 


Tboy  were  aouti  joined  by  other  fugitives  and  adven-  her  of  forty  ihotwand  ;  and  tuirrible  retaliaiiune  were 
luiout  niountaiueeia,  and  amounted  in  number  to  mere  |  perpetrated  on  tbe  noble  and  the  rich.  Outrages  and 
than  two  hundred.  The  pntiur,  Claudius  Fulcher,  |  atrocitiee  of  thie  kind,  however,  Spartacus  did  all  la 
was  sent  with  three  thousand  men  to  extirpate  tins  J  hie  power  to  check,  but  in  vain. 


hufde,  ae  it  was  tboughd  of  lobbena  But  Spartacus 
had  never,  even  from  the  beginuing,  eaieiiained  an  I 
idea  of  assuming  a  brigand  cbaracter.  Uu  views  I 
ware  mure  loftily  ambiiioua  instead  of  fleeing  Itom  j 
iba  formidabbi  armed  futoe  sent  against  him,  ha  prepared 
to  resist  and  ovaacome  it.  He  took  ptsl  for  this  pur- 
peas  on  the  precipitous  steps  of  Muuut  Vesuvius,  of 
which  iba  fires  were  then  thought  to  be  burnt  out, 
wbeie  he  could  not  be  attacked  but  with  gieai  dissd- 
vanlaga-  Claudiua  Fulcher,  on  arrivu^  before  this 
strong  position,  resolved  to  risk  no  action  till  tbe 
enemy— driven  down  by  hunger — should  descend  the 
plem  — end  be  pitched  his  cemp  at  the  loot  of  the 
mountain.  Spartacus  waichad  hia  adversary's  muve- 
menia;  and,  lowing  the  unpewtbilily  of  long  holding 
iNlf  where  ha  waa,  be  resolved  to  Uke  advantage  ol 
the  Roman  general’s  manifest  contempt  of  himself  and 
bin  followers.  For  this  purpose  be  had  a  quantity  of 
tka  siipplfst  vine  branohea  cut,  and  by  twisting  and 
wiling  theta  lugather,  a  speeiaa  of  rope  waa  fbriasd, 
by  wkicb,  in  tha  dead  of  the  night,  he  aad  his  men 
let  theaatelvee,  without  any  noiee,  down  into  one  of 
the  amplest  hollows  at  the  mountain’s  base.  Tha 
aamp  of  Claitdiua  Fwleber  waa  sleeping  is  security 
when  ibis  bold  band  fell  upon  ik  destroyed  and  dis- 
paiaad  U  utiacly,  and  got  poeaeesiun  of  all  ito  aram  and 
baggage,  fhrea  tbouaand  men  ware  ibua  acatlared 
at  perwbedt  b)'  tbe  nociuiaal  owact  of  a  little  mere 
ihan  two  bundeed  eecaped  slaves.  From  this  moment 
tbo  name  of  Sparmrua  spread  through  Italy.  The 
diacootanted  and  the  oppresaad  crowded  from  all  quar- 
toia  to  his  atandard.  lie  heaiiated  then  not  a  mocaent 
in  emnming  iba  chaiaciat  of  the  champion  of  Uberty, 
and  waned  n  proefemation,  of  which  the  foUowiag  aia 
vwe  «f  tbe  bindlieg  aeMinsata. — 


The  Roman  Senate  now  sent  another  army  against 
this  formidable  band  of  insurgents.  Ten  thoneend 
men  were  put  under  the  command  of  Varuuua,  far 
the  purpose  of  eaiirpatiag  tbewu  The  smallaem  of 
bis  body  shows  in  what  contempt  ihe  Romans  held 
be  slave  army.  Spartacus  though  so  superior  in  aum-_ 
liecs,  resolved,  like  a  great  general,  not  to  attack  tbe 
dieciplified  and  compact  force  sent  against  him  in  re¬ 
gular  battle,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  knowing  that  mare 
wild  and  tumultuous  coaraga,  little  amenable  to  cone- 
mend,  w  nu  match  for  skill  and  obedtence,  though 
numerically  in  vast  inferiority.  Ha  ordered  a  retreat 
behind  ihe  mountains  of  Lncania ;  but  Ike  Gauls,  as. 
pecially,  with  Cnxns  their  commander,  at  their  head, 
looked  upon  this  ae  pusillanmuty.  They  were  deter¬ 
mined,  teparaung  themaelvas  on  tha  occaswo  from 
Spartacus,  to  fight,  and  were  vompletely  defeated. 

rebel  army  arrived  in  Luewnia  without  being  M- 
lackcd  or  incommoded.  On  the  oentraiy,  Spartaenn 
I  found  an  oppoilunily  during  his  march  to  fiill  upon 
Rnraon  divnion  commanded  by  Farina,  and  corn 
pleiuly  routed  the  two  thousand  men  of  which  it  vsas 
cooqwaed.  Varinius  liad  nearly,  a  few  days  after,  by 
skilfol  manmuvariog,  shut  up  hie  enemy  in  a  steriln 
spot,  euclpotd  on  the  one  side  by  OMMinlaiuB  almoat 
impesmble.  and  on  the  other  by  the  swollen  and  ruris- 
wg  water  oouisos  which  fell  into  Iba  tiwlf  of  Taron- 
turn. 

Tbe  way  in  which  Spnriacua  extricated  bimaalf 
Grom  this  ddfecult  poaitinn  ia  striking.  His  camp  waa 
ngalarly  formsd.  Suldsais  mounted  guard  continually 
at  its  galas ;  saniinela  reliavad  each  other,  and  military 
order  and  precision  seamed  to  prevail  througkonL 
But  one  nigkl  at  the  saeond  walclk  juat  at  the  time  of 
ralieviag  guard,  Spaitoatm  and  bia  mhole  aiay  I 
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«d  out,  keeping  the  deepest  lilence.  A  (nimpeterwas 
left  in  the  camp ;  and  at  proper  distances  a  number  of 
bodies,  lately  dead,  were  stuck  up,  armed  and  dressed 
in  imitation  of  the  sentinels  of  the  advanced  posts. 
From  lime  to  time  the  trumpeter  sounded  the  accus¬ 
tomed  signals.  Great  fires  were  also  lighted  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deception.  The  Koroans  conceived  no  sus¬ 
picion.  In  the  morning  they  found  the  camp  void, 
and  were  struck  with  stupefaction  at  being  so  com¬ 
pletely  duped. 

From  this  lime  the  offensive  war  of  Varinius  was 
turned  into  a  defensive  one.  lie  felt  the  superiority 
of  his  adversary.  He  was  also  obliged  to  divide  his 
army  into  two  corps.  He  detached  Coesinius  to  the 
south,  and  marched  himself  in  the  noihword  direction. 
Sparlacus  learning  this  disposition  from  volunteer  spies 
he  had  all  over  the  country,  resolved  to  profit  by  it. 
He  left  the  main  body  of  his  fiirce  under  Crixus,  and 
marched  with  his  light  troops  with  incredible  s|ired 
upon  Cossinius.  By  sunset  he  had  crossed  the  Aufidus- 
He  fouqd  his  adversary  encamped  by  the  salt  marshes, 
at  present  called  Logo  taUo.  Cossinius  heard 
at  the  same  moment  oi  the  approach  and  attack  of 
Spartacus.  Just  as  the  night  came  on,  the  slave 
general  fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt 
upon  the  Roman  legions.  Cossinius  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  bathing  in  a  neighbouring  fountain.  He  had 
hardly  time  to  flee  away,  naked  as  he  was.  Baggage, 
camp,  and  all  which  it  contained,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sparlacus;  but  brilliant  as  this  success  was,  he  stop¬ 
ped  not  to  enjoy  it.  He  pursued  the  enemy,  and 
forced  him  into  action.  The  battle  was  to  the  insur¬ 
gent  array  a  victory  ;  the  Romans  were  beaten  and 
dispersed,  and  Cossinius  himself  remained  among  the 
dead  upon  the  field. 

Sparlacus  now  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  meet 
Varinius  in  a  pitched  and  regular  action.  The  I'rc- 
tor  offeretl  him  battle,  and  he  accepted  it,  though  bis 
men  were  still  badly  armed.  The  greater  |)art  of 
them  had  fur  weapons,  pitchforks,  rakes,  flails,  and 
other  agricultural  instruments  ;  or  pointed  stakes  har¬ 
dened  into  an  iron  strength  by  fire.  Before  the  action 
Spartacus  harangued  his  troops  ;  “Comrades.”  said  he, 
“  we  are  entering  into  not  merely  a  single  battle,  but 
a  long  war.  We  roost  behave  ouneivcs  as  true  sol¬ 
diers.  A  first  success  will  be  the  sure  promise  of  a 
train  of  other  successes  which  will  follow  it.  We 
must  live  upon  continual  victories,  or  become  the 
victims  of  an  infamous  and  torturing  death.” 

The  Roman  Legions  were  routed,  Varinius,  thrown 
from  his  hoise,  hardly  escaped;  his  war-liorse,  his 
arms,  his  purple  toga,  his  lictors,  and  faucet,  all  the  em¬ 
blems  of  his  dignity,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
With  these  ensigns  of  authority,  Sparlacus,  the  slave, 
the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the  hero,  was  afterwards 
not  very  consistently,  accustomed  to  rube  himself.  By 
his  victory  all  the  lower  part  of  Lucania  was  open  to 
him.  He  first  established  his  quarters  at  Meioponturo, 
a  city  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nestor,  at  the  lime 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  subsequently  at  'rhurium, 
built  originally  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  of  which 
the  ruins  even  yet  may  be  seen  on  the  Gulf  ofTaren- 
tum ,  Torrana  is  its  present  name«  In  this  latter  place 
he  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  make  hia  array 
amenable  to  discipline;  and  as  they  were  now  living 
not  only  in  abundance  but  superabundance  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  provisions,  lett  his  hardy  warriors  should  become 
efiferoinated  by  luxury,  he  enforced  a  regulation  by 
which  money  of  every  kind  was  excluded  from  the 
ramp.  It  was  made  a  high  crime  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  circulating  coin.  He  himself  gave  away  all 
the  grdd  and  silver  he  possessed  to  the  poor  and  to 
those  who  liad  suflfered  by  the  war,  and  many  of  his 
generals  followed  his  example. 

Varinius  had  now  got  another  army  on  foot  De¬ 
spairing  of  dislodging  hie  enemy  from  Thurium,  be 


contented  himself  at  first  with  watching  hia  moveroenla 
from  his  fortified  ramp,  and  engaging  from  lime  to 
time  in  {lertial  encounters.  Butthe  snows  beginning  to 
fall  upon  the  mounlaiiM,  he  perceived  that  he  could 
no  longer  keep  the  open  field,  and  was  obliged  to 
come  to  decisive  action. 

Spartacus,  desiring  nut  to  attack,  but  to  bo  attacked, 
made  a  movement  in  retreat.  This  had  the  effect 
aimed  at.  The  Roman  army  advanced  w  iih  confidence. 
Somewhat  disappointed  they  were,  however,  when 
they  savv  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  fugitives, 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
moving  forward  w  ith  shouts,  as  if  victory  were  alrea¬ 
dy  theirs.  The  first  attack  on  the  Romans  was  by 
Crixus,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Gauls 
ill  ambush,  in  the  deep  be«l  of  a  dried-up  torrent. 
Issuing  therefrom  suddenly,  he  fell  upon  a  Roman  di¬ 
vision  with  boldness  and  success.  Varinius  coming  to 
the  support  of  this  division,  ihe  action  became  general, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  legions  complete.  Thus  ended 
the  first  campaign  of  the  war  of  Spartacus. 

Its  results  to  the  insurgents  had  been  immemely  ad¬ 
vantageous.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  from  se¬ 
venty  gladiators,  they  had  become  seventy  thousand 
experienced  warriors.  And  this  was  altogether  owing 
to  the  merit  of  the  extraordinary  man  at  their  head. 
He  had  been  victorious  in  three  pitched  battles,  in  two 
obstinate  and  bloody  engagements,  and  in  several 
smaller  combats,  without  being  once  defeated.  None 
of  his  plans  had  failed.  He  was  now  roaster  of  near¬ 
ly  all  the  south  of  Italy;  his  resources  were  great ;  his 
army  in  fine  condition  ;  and  he  wal  ready  for  a  second 
caropoign  with  every  hope  of  success.  Yet  was  he 
well  aware,  that  one  bottle  lost  would  make  twenty 
victories  useless.  It  was  his  design,  to  retreat  with 
his  army  to  Sicily,  or  to  get  into  the  Alps.  From  the 
difficulty  of  finding  conveyance  by  water,  he  was 
obliged  to  determine  on  the  latter  project.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  opposed  by  Crixus  and  his  Gauls, 
who  were,  like  wild  bravos,  for  marching  straight 
upon  Rome.  'They  separated  with  their  leader,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  #t>m  Sparracua,  encoun¬ 
tered  the  Roman  army,  under  the  Pnetor  Arriua,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Samnite  countiy,  and  gained  a 
great  victory.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  Crixus  and 
his  Gauls  were  attacked  by  the  Consul  Gellius.  At 
the  moment  of  the  attack,  the  insurgent  leader  was 
plunged  in  n  deep  debauch,  and  all  his  faculties  lost 
in  drunkenness.  His  army  was  utterly  destroyed,  and 
himself  slain.  It  was  in  this  action  that  Cato,  after¬ 
wards  so  famous,  but  then  a  young  volunteer,  first 
distinguished  himself. 

Rome  was  at  present  fully  roused  out  of  her  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  power  of  Spartacus.  She  sent  her  two 
consuls,  Leniulus  and  Gellius,  with  two  separate  ar¬ 
mies  to  oppose  him,  and  made  preparations  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  war,  as  if  a  Pyrrhus  or  a  Hannibal  had 
been  their  enemy. 

Meantime  the  hero  against  whom  all  these  prepa¬ 
rations  were  directed,  had,  by  forced  marches,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  tra¬ 
verses  Etruria,  not  far  from  the  Amo.  The  consul 
Lentulus  first  came  up  with  him,  and  bis  object  was 
to  bring  that  general  into  action  before  he  could  be 
joined  by  Gellius.  Lentulus,  however,  would  not  be 
drawn  into  an  engagement.  A  junction  of  the  two 
Roman  armies  became  enevitable;  separately  however. 
Spartacus  was  rraolved  to  attack  them.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  detached  a  corps  of  Thracians  from  his  main 
body  to  cut  down  trees,  and  thus  block  up  the  road 
over  which  Gellius  must  pass.  The  Thracians  hod 
also  in  charge  to  attack  the  arriving  army,  yet  not  so 
as  to  get  seriously  engaged  but  sufficiently  only  to  amuse 
and  detain  Ihe  enemy.  These  dispnaitions  being  made, 
Sparlacus  again  ofiTered  battle  to  Lentulus,  and  the 
latter  knowiag  that  bis  eoHeague  was  in  the 
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immediate  neighboarbood,  no  longer  declined  Ibe  pro* 
Tocatioii.  An  action  eiuued,  in  wbirb  ibe  Koiiian* 
were  ihorougbly  beaten,  while  eipecimg  and  relying 
npon  aid  from  an  army  of  their  countrymen,  almuet 
within  light  of  their  defeat.  Hastening  from  ibis 
scene  of  triumph,  Spartacus  joined  his  Thracians,  and 
convinced  the  astonished  Uelliiis  ot  the  overiciniw  of 
hiB  brother  Consul  by  inflicting,  wiitnn  the  space  of 
halfan  hour,  the  same  humiliation  on  iniiLself.  Here 
were  two  great  victories  gaiin-d,  ii'‘t  only  the  same 
day,  but  within  a  lew  hours  ol  racn  oilier,  over  the 
picked  lnx>|«  of  Home,  In  ailetl  hy  uisiiiigni'.ied  gene* 
mis.  Neither  the  taking  ol  three  eiieiiiii-s’  i-um|M  by 
Cieaar  thirty  years  later,  nor  the  double  vielury  by  sea 
and  by  land  of  Citnoii,  were  more  brilliunt  than  this 
achievement.  I'hrougbout  Italy  Spariucus  got,  from 
benreibrward,  the  iiaina  ot  ttie  iK-aoiid  lisniulMl. 

Between  this  new  Hannibal,  as  he  whs  called,  and 
the  Alps  there  were  only  now  the  two  Ibiman  iirmiea, 
ten  thousand  strung  each,  ander  the  roimnsiid  ol  Cn. 
Manlius,  the  Pnelor,  and  K.  (^astius,  PriK-uiisul. 
This  force  occupied  the  road  to  the  .tips  who  h  tra¬ 
verses  Modena.  'I'he  obstacle  ilop|sised  tome  march 
of  Spartacus  was  overcome  by  aiMUher  v  iclury.  Master 
now  of  all  the  open  country  ot  Italy,  and  having  sub¬ 
dued  so  many  formidable  armies,  ho  ctunged  his  plan 
and  derideil  to  march  upon  Kume.  'f  ni  nud  was  tree  , 
to  him.  His  own  force  liad  ini-reased  to  mure  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  picked  s  ildiers.  Multi¬ 
tudes  w  bo  ulTered  tu  enlist  themselves  under  his  ban¬ 
ners  were  sent  away.  None  but  cbosen  men,  robust, 
courageous,  and  intelligent,  were  sutiered  to  follow 
his  standard.  In  order  to  accelerate  his  advance,  all 
superfluous  baggage  was  burnt,  the  prisoiiers  massa¬ 
cred,  and  all  the  beasts  of  burden  that  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  killed. 

The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  the  utmost  con- 
’  aternalioii,  sent  Arrius,  who  had  commanded  ibe  rear 
guard  ol  Gellius's  army,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Spar- 
taeus.  Arrius  had  under  him  a  force  at  leaat  sisty 
thousand  strong,  besides  what  remained  ol  the  legions 
of  the  two  consuls.  He  was  encountered  by  Spartacus 
at  Picenum,  nut  far  from  Ancona.  And  here  another 
battle  look  place,  of  the  details  of  which  Kuuian  his¬ 
torians  give  no  iiifonnation ;  but  its  result  was  the 
deatruciiuii  of  the  Kuman  army. 

It  IS  surprising  that  after  this  victory  Spartacus 
abandoned  hia  project  upon  Rome,  though  be  might,  at 
the  moment  of  panic,  have  executed  it  almost  without 
impediment.  It  had  never  been  one  Irum  which 
he  had  hoped  the  realixaiion  of  a  complete  success,  and 
a  tranaienl  triumph,  however  brilliant,  was  not  what 
be  aimed  at  Just  at  this  juncture,  he  received  inielli- 
geoce  Ibal  he  might  effect  hw  passage  into  Sicily  by 
engaging  the  pirates  who  inicat  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
coasts  to  furnish  him  with  boats.  That  island  was 
then  governed  by  Verret,  rendered  immortally  infa¬ 
mous  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero ;  its  inhabiiania  were 
all  ripe  for  insurrection  ;  Sjiariacus  foresaw  that  if  he 
could  once  reach  this  refuge,  he  might  be  able  to  esta¬ 
blish  there  a  permanent  government,  and  place  him- 
atlf  at  Its  head.  He  would  have  the  means,  too,  of 
organizing  a  powerful  fleet,  and  thus  have  become  a 
thousand  times  more  kirmidable  to  Rome,  and  more 
indeperslent,  secure,  great,  and  free  for  the  execution 
of  whatever  ambitious  designs  be  might  contemplate, 
than  he  ever  could  b«  at  the  bead  of  wild,  unmanage¬ 
able  muliiludet,  who  depended  upon  daily  victoriea 
for  existence,  and  whoae  defeat,  in  a  tingle  instance, 
would  have  been  utter  deatruction,  nothing  being 
realizable  between  the  two  altemaiivea 

The  change  of  the  enemy’s  plana  gave  the  senate  ol 
Rome  time  to  recover  from  their  conatemation. 
Craaaas,  then  the  richest  and  moat  popular  man  of  the 
republic,  was  tent  with  an  army  about  two  hundred 
thousand  strong  against  the  terrible  (be.  He  began 


his  expedition  by  a  shocking  act  of  severity.  Atiri- 
buiiiig  the  repealed  discomfitures  of  the  Roman  legions 
to  the  luxurious  habits  and  efleminacy  introduced 
among  them  by  Sylla,  he  revived  an  old  law  of  the 
stemeat  cruelly,  by  w  hich  every  man  who  showed  the 
least  vacillation  of  courage  in  action  was  condemned 
to  be  beaten  to  death  w  ith  bludgeons ;  and  his  lieute¬ 
nant  having  a  few  days  previously  bMn  routed  with 
all  hia  division,  by  Spartacus,  lunr  thousand  of  hia 
men  perished  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  in 
this  way,  and  t,.e  rest,  deprived  of  their  amis  and  uni- 
furms,  were  made  the  scavengers  of  the  rsrop. 

Meantime,  Spartacus  had  advanced  w  ithin  sight  of 
the  cuoat  of  Sicily,  but  he  found  himself  deceived  by 
the  pirates:  they  had  taken  his  money,  and  thought 
not  of  fulfilling  their  engagements.  His  army  was  en¬ 
camped  by  the  forest  of  Sila :  and  her#  Craasus  found 
him.  The  hoatila  forces  were  in  sight  of  each  other, 
but  neither  were  inclined  to  risk  an  action.  Daring 
the  long  suspense  of  fortune  which  took  place,  Craasua 
determined  to  employ  his  vast  army,  whom  he  feared 
to  leave  idle,  in  one  of  those  gigantic  works,  which 
are  peculiar  to  Roman  genius.  He  resolved  to  sur¬ 
round  the  enemy  ’s  posiiiuii  on  the  land  side  by  pro¬ 
found  ditches,  wails,  and  pit-holes,  so  that  he  should  be 
completely  shut  tii ;  whilst  by  sea  the  Roman  fleet 
would  shortly  cut  him  off  from  all  resources.  The 
stupendous  work,  occupying  an  extensive  circuit,  and 
employing  daily  near  a  hundred  ihouMnd  hands,  was 
nearly  completed  before  its  design  was  discovered. 
Spartacus  became  aware  of  his  danger  only  when  he 
found  himself  iii  the  net,  and  hia  extrication  most 
difficult.  By  dint,  however,  of  constantly  harassing 
fhe  Homan  troops,  and  draw  ing  their  attention  towards 
t  point  the  farthest  from  that  through  which  he  was 
(eiit  upon  opening  a  (loseage  for  his  army,  he  at  laat 
nicceeded.  He  manhed  one  night  with  the  greater 
Mrt  of  his  force  out  of  the  camp,  and  reached  the  Ro- 
ni.n  works  at  a  spot  where  they  were  not  finished. 
So  impassable  were  the  ditches  whirh  had  been  dug 
from  their  depth  and  breadth,  that  it  appeared  vain  to 
Aienipt  to  advance  further.  Fortunately,  the  night 
▼as  stormy,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  prevented  the 
tnad  of  feet  being  heard.  The  movements  of  Sparta- 
cie  aad  his  men  were  consequently  undiscovered. 
Tfey  began  by  endeavouring  to  fill  the  ditches  with 
eash  and  snow,  and  heavy  bundles  of  wood,  but  of 
these  not  having  enough,  they  flung  in  all  the  dead 
hoties  that  rould  be  found,  and  killed  beasts  of  burden 
to  hrow  in  likewise.  By  this  mcana  they  at  laat 
marched  over  carcasses  into  the  free  eoiiniry ;  (hose 
whnra  they  had  lefl  behind  them  in  the  camp  follow¬ 
ed  ikero  gradually ;  and  Craaans,  when  in  the  morning 
he  found  the  enemy  gone,  was  so  alarmed,  that  he 
sent  despatches  to  the  senate,  informing  them  of  the 
fact,  and  telling  them  to  prepare  for  the  advance  of 
Spartacaa  on  Rome,  the  high-road  to  the  capital  being 
again  open  fo  him. 

That  hero  had  not  yet,  however,  given  up  hia  pro¬ 
ject  on  Sicily :  he  therefore  remained  in  Lucania. 
Besides,  divisiona  had  bruken  out  among  his  generals, 
which  greatly  weakened  him.  The  Gaula  had  again 
separated  from  him,  and  were  shortly  aflerdiacomfiled 
in  a  moat  bloody  battle,  by  Crawus.  This  disaster,  it 
is  true,  was  subsequently  repaired,  by  a  victory  of 
Spartacus  over  Craasua  himself,  near  Clibanum ;  yet 
he  became  aware,  that  as  the  whole  power  of  Rome 
was  now  roused,  and  all  her  resources  would  be  brought 
into  play  against  him,  he  had  no  lime  to  lose,  but 
must  strike  a  decided  bloyv  to  renew  and  increase  his 
superiority,  or  roust  daily  diminish  in  the  estimation  of 
hit  army  and  of  Italy,  in  which  his  great  strength  re¬ 
sided.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  for  a  crowning  bat¬ 
tle.  Craasua  alto  wished  to  draw  one  on.  Pumpey 
had  been  sent  for  from  Spain  to  supercede  him  in  bis 
cotsntand,  and  be  was  nut  willing  that  the  laurels  af 
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the  cmmpeiga  abpuld  be  imatftwl  fcom  him  by  a 
riwd. 

Id  tbeM  dwpqaiti«tB»of  their  chiefs  the  armiM  met 
on.lha  banka  of  the  river  Silarua,  not  far  from  the  bay 
of  Paaliim  Spafiacua,  wheit  he  bad  drawn  up  hit 
man  in  order  of  battle,  addraaaed  them  in  a  apirit- 
ttirriag  harangue.  In  order  to  im|>rera  them  deeply 
with  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  siinuld  they  be  van- 
quiabed,  ha  had  a  priaoner  of  war  nailed  to  a  cruea,  on 
a  height,  so  that  his  agonies  mi|3;ht  be  conspicuously 
seen  by  the  whole  iiircc.  lie  then  had  his  horse  led 
out,  and  killed  it  in  presence  of  the  assembled  troops. 

“  It  is  my  resolve,”  said  ho,  “  to  sliare  in  all  your  pe¬ 
rils  I  will  have  no  advantage  ovor  you.  If  we  are 
conquered,  I  shall  need  a  Iwrse  no  more — if  conque¬ 
rors  we  shallget  horses  tu  aouiulanco  from  the  enemy.” 

The  sigital  ((>r  the  attack  immediately  followed 
these  words,  lie  was  himseir  the  first,  at  the  head  of 
hia  most  chosen  corps,  engaged  hand  to  liand  with  the 
enemy.  The  battle  Instantly  became  general  on  all 
The  shock  and  the  carnage  were  terrific;  but  | 


victory  was  evidently  inclining  towards  the  insurgjiiHfc 
when  Spertaciis  receive<l  a  deep  wound  on  tiie  ihtch 
Supported  on  one  knee,  he  stiU.  however,  with  hie. 
buckler  arid  his  sword,  defended  himoeli,  aad  deaU 
fieitwiy  on  bis  assailants,  cheering  on  his  nasn  all  the 
while.  In  this  siinaikMt  he  was  slain.  Ilta  men,  now 
withstanding,  majiitained  the  light,  imm  with  the  hope 
of  victory,  but  to  sell  llteir  lives  dear.  They  were  a( 
lost  uvercoiue.  Thirty  thousand  of  their  bodice  were 
found  dead  on  the  field,  and  nut  one  of  them,  aa  Sal¬ 
lust  ulwerses,  had  a  wound  behind.  The  Komane 
lust  20,000  men.  and  had  as  many  wounded.  Three 
thousand  Kouiaii  prisoners  were  luuiid  in  the  insurgent 
camp,  which  argucM  hiiiaaiiiiy  on  the  part  of  Spartacuii 
for  he  and  his  followers  had  lieen  put  by  the  senate 
out  of  the  pale  of  quarter.  Every  man  of  the  sit  ihoo- 
I  send  taken  by  Crassus  on  this  occasion  were  nailed  l» 
citiases.at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  along  the 
highway  on  either  aide  of  it,  and  the  Roman  legione 
then  possol  between  there,  to  gate  upen  them  whilst 
aganiit.Bg  ia  their  long  tortures. 


POP  EMMONS. 


Some  think  our  friend, Emmons,  the  immortal  vender  of  bubblee  and  breili.  acquired  bu  cognomen  of  “Pag^’' 
fcom  the  efierveaceni  qpaliiy  of  his  genius ,  but  that  ducanut  appear  lu  l>e  ihe  fact-  We  do  happen  to  know 
all  abont  the  matter,  and  can  liieretbre  set  the  lovers  of  native  jK'iiius  right.  Our  friend  Pop,  not  long  afler 
he  commenced  his  great  career  in  the  grand  capital  of  our  glunotis  union,  lung  enough  liefitte  his  ‘‘Kredeoiad.'* 
hgd  embalmed  bis  name  iur  future  ages,  happened  to  feel  a  little  thirsty  in  the  cuurae  of  a  rooming  siioU  upms 
the  avenue,  and  pupped  forthwith  iutu  old  Bumhleton'a  beer  cellar,  and  called  lor  a  smaller.  The  old  each 
had  no  sooner  rei-ed  one  of  hia  fusming  boulee  to  poor  out  a  glass  litr  his  guest,  ibiin  suddenly,  wiihosU  anp 
other  warning  than  one  sharp,  slirill  hiss,  out  flew  the  cork,  end  whiz  went  the  ginger  beer  pep  into  Ihe  Iwm 
of  our  poor  hero,  w  ho,  before  he  coald  recover  from  the  attack,  found  hiinr<elf  poppeii  over  into  a  tub  of  lie* 
ee^  that  unfortunately  stood  right  behind  him.  The  poor  bard  itioughi  the  Indians  had  come  in  good  eamest. 
with  Tecumseh  at  their  head,  and  screamed  bloody  munler.  He  was  lifted  out  of  the  tub  and  bung  up  to  drju 
but  all  their  effirts  to  keep  the  adventure  secret  would  net  do.  Ii  leaked  out,  and  tie  aoouer  wae,  it  koouw 
that  poor  Pop  had  been  popped  over  into  an  col  tubs  than  be  was  bailed,  with  geucrql  uwJIaim  by  papulae 
cognomen  of  Pqp  Emmons. 
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T  H  E  K  U  R  M  N  G  SHIP. 

A  -V  I \C  I  D  E  IN  T  HE  DO  »V  \  S  . 

Il  wms  barely  a  fnrinieht  lince  I  rereited  injr  coin-  *  fearful  ehrteki  loiiiMlpd  aioet  apixiUiBg  an  they  reach- 
BiMBKMi.  in  the  year  1807,  aa  Junior  Lieuienant  of  II.  e<l  iie  at  intervale— now ,  during  the  lulla,  clear  and 
M.  D".  then  uu  the  India  etMitai.  (a  vacancy  pM-rciitgly  duttinct.  and  then  again  butiamtly.  aa  they 
having  ucciared  in  her  under  auae  puzaling  circura-  died  away  tu  leeward,  MButhered  in  the  bowing;  of 
itaaces  uniieoetaary  to  deacribe  here,  which  the  Ad  the  blaat 

aurally  decided  on  aa  bringing  the  appointment  within  I  waa  loo  late  to  go  away  in  either  of  the  quarlar- 
ihair  jwfiadiolioa,)  and  along  with  a  letter  fioai  Lurl  boata ;  but  an  aoon  aa  the  large  cuUer  waa  fairly  heint* 

- binwelf,  ooniaining  a  civil  hint,  that  if  1  intetided  ed  out,  I  jumped  in  and  tooh  an  ear  ;  for  on  occaaiana 

remaining  in  the  aanuoe,  and  looltad  for  fuiure  peumn-  lika  thaae,  ‘*bu  move  cate  are  wanted  than  catch  mice.'* 
tarn,  the  eauner  I  wan  otf  the  heiiar;  a  poalactipi  add-  On  reaching  the  tmiupoat,  I  reoogniaad  in  the  A— ’e 
ed,  that  aa  the  W-  II—  (Campany'a  ahtp)  waa  barge  my  old  ihend  Vemer,  who  wea  hmt  Lieutewmit 
apfouied  to  curry  out  atuiaato  hL  IMaaa.  and  aailad  of  that  ihip.  Hhan  gfuatingi,  howmvar,  paw  lu  a 
w  eight  daya,  ha  hud  kmdly  aogaged  a  paaaage  for  me.  heavy  sea,  aleogiide  a  bumutg  ahip ;  md  indaed  we 
IhuikiQg  1  ahould  be  “lulher  hataied”  an  havmg  each  j  had  ewough  to  do  in  racetviag  the  poor  wielohea.  aifao 
■bMt  notice  to  quit,  and  migfal  not  have  tune  to  aca  1  haatily  crowded  lato  the  boau,  ahiveraig  and  dmitmg 
about  it  myaelf  ifo  aa  there  waa  no  help  for  it,  I  I  —not  with  cold,  for  it  waa  aaorehing  hot— and  de- 
aent  my  trapa  dowm  to  the  ahip.  and  jmnad  her  enyaelfi  pueitmg  iliecn  in  mfoty  on  hwiid  the  Indinman,  (being 
at  hutthdi'et  Uope  on  the  day  after.  We  Ihcnee  pro-  '  the  iieareel  ahip,)  where  Area  were  lighted  in  the  gal- 
etedad  le  the  Downa,  and  anchored  in  company  with  |  l«y«.  and  reaturativea  need  to  many  of  the  women,  who 
a  daei  of  about  forty  ead  of  Weat  indiiunen  and  hva  !  in  a  perfect  aiaie  of  inaenaibiliiy,  liad  been  wropt  up 
tranapurm,  under  convoy  of  II.  M.  8.  A—,  wailing  '  in  blanketa,  and  lowered  down  liie  aide  with  a  ropa'a 
for  more  moderate  weather,  and  a  favourable  ahrt'i  of  |  end.  One,  in  particulai,  I  remarked,  who  leemed 
wind.  I  more  aluiined  by  exiemnl  injury,  thun  inward  four. 

Wiahiug  to  finiah  aome  letleta,  I  lefl  the  cuddy  Allbougli  the  Dealmen.  uaiiuUy  on  the  look-out  for 
rather  aariy,  and  inatead  of  ‘‘dowiing  my  glim”  when  '  accidenia  anumgat  tha  ahipa  during  a  gale  of  wind  of 
tha  maatarut-nrma  came  round  at  four  belle,*  I  eeiit  I  thw  deecnpiiuu,  were  all  away  aaafoiiiig  a  coupla  of 
hna  np  with  a  maaaage  to  tha  oAcer  of  the  deck,  aad  '  amall  craft  that  hud  gut  upou  the  Gaadwme,  yet  the 
continued  writing  away  ui  my  cabin  long  after  every  I  maaier  of  the  Uaorgian  had  rochouad  an  ooofolently  on 
aaa  elaa  had  Uirnad  in,  with  ihe  cxcaplMia  of  tha  an- 1  receiving  prompt  aouemace  foam  tha  Kmg’a  ahip  and 
dwr  watch,  whoaa  quick  heavy  imiiip  ou  deck  formed  |  Indiamaii,  ihat  having  (heudae  hie  Wngbnui,  which 
a  ameat  aucompanimeut  to  ihe  pap;iaring  of  tha  min  !  waa  of  couraa  Mowed  on  deck,  and.  moreover,  toe 
igainal  lha  mab,  until,  pen  in  hand,  I  fell  inla  a  laoBd  '  much  damaged  he  fire  to  be  af  any  aereice,)  ou^  one 
deep  frw  whence  1  wai  aiuuaed  by  iho  aiidden  te-  |  quarter  cuuer,  and  an  old  may  dingey,  which  would 
part  of  a  gun  upau  lha  larboard  quariar,  which  1  lav  noi  have  lived  a  minute  in  the  aca  that  waa  then  ran- 
madiataly  concluded  la  ha  tha  Commudom  making  '  amg.  he  had  with  hit  own  head  cut  them  hath  away 
daylight,  joppnwag  that  the  fleet  waa  no  longer  wind-  on  the  fimi  alarm  of  fire,  befom  a  iingle  mul  had  time 
m^,  but  had  aauang  to  the  ebb;  for  when  I  came  bn-  to  enter  either. 

law,  the  A—  wai  lyiag  an  our  Marhenrd  how.  I  When  I  wtumed  in  one  of  lha  baali,  which  had 
waa  miatakun.  however ;  ifae  gale  waa  hurder  than  (  been  aent  back  for  tha  Ihiad  time,  with  aoma  fraah 
hefoae,  and  it  muntad  at  laa«  five  good  bourn  of  tha  I  banda  to  help  la  gutting  eut  any  thing  that  could  paa- 
fiwe.  J  iihly  he  mvad,  I  feuud  him  and  about  a  doaau  af  the 

*  Ready  with  the  gun.  thane,  for'aid  T— five !  Uaml  |  tranvport'e  nan  mill  on  board,  working  away  like 
ap  the  atigine  from  below!  Call  tha  captain  !  Pipe  honea.  fatally  haedlaav  of  thatr  daager,  and  lileraHy 
bmh  euttara  away  f’  were  the  oadera  1  haand  loudly  audeavonrmg  ta  cot  atuay  lha  part  of  the  upper  dark 
mniiag  on  board  of  an,  followed  by  a  euah  up  the  aad  marhouid  bulwark,  ukich  waa  on  fire.  Tha  ahip 
hatchway  ladderv,  and  over  head,  av  if  a  muu  had  preoaniod  a  moat  aavgular  appeuramca,  ana  aide  omly 
foUao  ouurboaad.  having  been  at  all  burnt,  foir  lha  flamaa  had  bean 

“  iloak  Iho  yard  taaklaa !  turn  lha  hands  ap!  Out  driven  aft  tee  rapidly  by  the  violemre  cf  lha  wind  to 
large  euUer!”  thundeved  foitth  the  akrpfiat.  wtw  was  allow  of  their  apreadtng  much  :a  a  hteral  diiaotHsi. — 
evtaing  out  fiaiai  under  the  uwaing  just  av  1  reached  Tine,  mam  after  aiava  of  huvaing  tiaging  came  Ifaun- 
the  top  of  the  companion ;  and  in  a  very  abom  tima  tha  daring  dowa  on  dark  foom  aloft,  which,  had  they  baan 
boat  ams  awinging  in  taidaif  tauoh  to  lha  dianemfiture  suflered  to  remain,  would  have  speedily  eet  it  aU  on 
«f  the  vanooa  live  sleek  in  the  launch,  if  one  might  fire,  hut  they  were  immedmiely  either  liisve evarboard 
judge  from  the  Dutch  concert  they  were  kicking  ap  with  crowbin,  or  eitiaguished  by  foe  buckeie  fuU  of 
at  beuig  with  so  little  cefcnauny  uareofed.  water  that  were  inceasaatly  daftied  about  in  ovary  di- 

1  spsang  into  the  hammock  nettings,  and  looked  reetian.  Bat  itiwaa  all  m  vain— lha  flames  laged 
amuaii  A  apleodid,  hut  an  awful  acane  pteaenied  fiarr,ar  than  ever — the  gate  waa  riiiag — the  only  oaUe 
taelf  Baaed  on  our  larboaid  quarter  lay  tha  Gco^  which  remainwl  waa  stranded  in  two  placea  and 
giaa,  ttanapart ;  the  whole  ef  one  aide,  from  the  brake  duiirig  a  mameni’a  breaJhiiig  time,  a  ruaaeil  of  war 
of  foe  forecastle  to  the  gangway,  enveleped  in  a  large  was  bald  between  Verner,  first  lieutenant  ef  the  A—, 
sheet  of  flame,  extending  as  high  at  her  maintop,  aad  Siailhetson,  Ihe  mailer  of  the  traneport,  O'Kiw^.  sixth 
caaling  sound  a  brilliant  butdaxaling  and  alaiast  pain-  mate  of  lha  Indiumun,  and  layaalfl  us  to  foe  ahlity  of 
fill  glare;  while  the  blua  bchls  that  were  caatinually  further  rteking  our  lives  by  staying  miy  lunger.  t)n- 
biinung  throughout  the  fteet.  eurved  to  ^ighieo  the  der  all  cirouiamanrra,  there  co^  he  hwl  one  opinion 
afbai,  by  rendering  all  oar  countenanoea  as  gbamly  and  on  the  sulieet ;  and  than,  and  act  till  foen,  dad  Stafth- 
speelml  m  though  we  had  been  iababitaals  af  another  arson  quit  the  deck,  aaying^  to  Vemer,  aa  he  swung 
wwU.  auffesad  to  burnt  lha  confines  of  the  grave,  aad  tuamolf  by  a  lopa  into  the  metuaheats  af  foe  baagn— 
usmiaoned.  diuvug  the  warring  of  foe  elamanti.  to  "You  wiU  bear  wimeto.  atr.  1  have  done  asy  duty  to. 
ga«  an  ilto  awNry  af  lha  halptem  wretefota  wluna  lha  Inat"  And  tnimg  dowta  he  covered  hia  fowa  with 
— -  hie  haada.  ta  kada  the  anolionn  he  fall  an  leaving  foe 

*  Tan  e'aleek.  tha  bav  at  whiak  ihe  lighia  are  es-  ahip.  for  the  laai  hma.  foal  ha  had  foilfaftiUy  caumumml- 
tingniahad  aft.  od  for  ao  many  paata. 
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There  was  some  difficulty  in  again  reaching  our 
respective  ships;  and  indeed  it  was  full  time  we  did 
so,  for  the  gale  was  now  nearly  at  its  highest  pitch ; 
many  of  the  smaller  vessels  had  (larted,  atid  were 
driving  on  board  each  other;  while  the  sullen  boom 
of  minute-gun  afler  minute-gun  might  be  heard  in  all 
directions,  and  several  tiroes  the  boats  had  the  nar¬ 
rowest  escape  of  being  swamped.  Although  cold  and 
wet  in  the  extreme,  I  felt  so  excited,  that  instead  of 
going  below,  I  remained  on  the  poop,  gazing  on  the 
still  burning  wreck,  in  company  with  many  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  when  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  shrill 
sound  of  a  woman's  voice,  shrieking,  in  the  wildest 
accents  of  despair,”  My  bairn!  my  bairn  !  Gin  ye’ve 
the  hearts  o’  men,  ye’ll  save  my  bairn  I  It’s  a’  that 
God  hae  left  me  T’  and  the  female  whom  I  had  before 
noticed  as  being  injured,  rushed  afi — her  long  dis¬ 
hevelled  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  her  pallid 
countenance  streaked  with  the  blood  that  had  issued 
from  her  forehead,  and  dashing  herself  down  on  the 
deck  before  the  captain,  threw  one  arm  around  his 
knees,  and  pointed  with  the  other,  in  almost  speechless 
agony,  to  the  wreck.  The  skipper  looked  at  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  shook  his  head — then  at  the  Georgian — and 
lastly  at  the  poor  creature  who  lay  extended  at  h.s 
feet.  From  what  little  I  have  seen  of  Capi.  S— ,  I 
should  judge  him  to  be  as  clear-headed  ami  strong 
minded  as  any  man  afloat.  But  in  this  case  the  cal¬ 
culating  dictates  of  prudence  as  an  officer,  gave  way 
before  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  he  shouted,  in  a 
voice  that  needed  no  speaking  trumpet  to  assist  it — 
‘‘Volunteers  for  the  wrer-k !  I’ll  go  myself,"  he  added, 
turning  round  to  Driver,  the  chief  mate. 

”  Not  while  there  are  six  officers  in  the  ship,  by 
G— ,  sirf’  bluntly  replied  this  old  roughspun  spect- 
men.  ”  Clear  away  the  cutter,"  continued  he.  scram¬ 
bling  over  the  hencoops,  followed  by  O’Kasey,  five  of 
the  forecastle  men,  and  myself.  ”  Bear  her  off  with 
your  oars,  boys.  Lower  away  roundly !  Let  goo !” 
sung  out  the  old  fellow,  directly  the  boat’s  bottom 
touched  the  water.  The  after  tackle  unbooked  of 
itself,  and  was  instantly  rounded  up  hish  over  our 
heads;  hut  we  were  forced  to  ‘out  knife,"  and  cut 
right  through  the  other  one.  At  last  we  shoved  off. 
bending  to  the  oars  in  silence— small  talk  growing 
generally  rather  scarce  when  Death  m  staring  people 
in  the  face,  and  indeed  there  were  fearful  odds 
against  us,  for.  in  the  words-of  the  sung,  "  the  sea  was 
mountains  rolling;’’  and  though  the  cutler  was  fitted 
writh  air-tight  lockers,  lining  the  sides  below  the 
thwarts,  so  as  to  prevent  her  going  down,  even  if  full 
of  water  to  the  gunwale’s  edge ;  yet,  as  we  were  not 
provided  with  the  same,  had  anything  happened  to 
capsize  her  bottom  upwards,  and  cant  us  out,  it  would 
have  been  but  poor  fun  to  know  that  she  swam  while 
we  oarselves  were  sinking. 

The  lower  rigging  of  the  Indiaman  was  crowded  as 
high  nearly  as  the  futtock-shrouds.  The  e3res  of  all 
were  intently  fixed  upon  us;  and  above  two  huitdred 
voices  shouted  in  a  Ineaik,  “  Give  way,  my  fiite  fel¬ 
lows!  Give  way,  shipmates — for  your  lives,  give 
way."’ 

But  there  was  one  on  board  that  ship  regarding  our 
progress  with  the  most  painful  anxiety,  and  ahudder- 
ing  at  every  wave  that  reared  its  crest  on  high,  threat¬ 
ening  to  overwhelm  us,  and  blast  her  own  fond  hopes. 
We  saw  her  form  bending  over  the  hammock  net¬ 
tings,  her  hands  raised  to  heaven,  and  heard  her  voire 
through  the  roaring  of  the  gale,  as  she  fervently  ex- 
eUimed,  in  a  tone  that  I  shall  never  forget  to  lay  dying 
hour — “  Bless  ye,  bless  ye ! — the  Father  of  the  father¬ 
less  preserve  ye  in  his  merry !  Bless  ye,  bless  ye!” — 
Whether  the  prayers  of  the  widowed  mother  were 
heard  alofl  or  not,  I  am  not  clergyman  enongh  to  say ; 
but  this  much  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  not 
another  and  a  mighter  arm  than  ours  been  stretched 


1  forth  upon  the  wateis,  vain  would  have  been  the 
courage  or  seamanship  of  the  best  amongst  us,  officer 
or  man. 

There  being  six  hands  in  the  cutter  besides  Driver 
and  O’Kasey,  I  let  the  latter  take  the  bow  oar  ;  and 
coiling  up  my  legs,  slowed  myself  away  in  the  head- 
sheets  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
When  within  a  couple  of  ships’  length*  of  the  trans¬ 
port,  her  mainmast,  which  was  more  than  half  burned 
through,  and  entirely  unsupported — the  standing  rig. 
ging  being  already  consumed,  or  now  burning — went 
with  a  tremendous  crash;  its  scathed  and  scorched 
topmast  entirely  bare  of  rigging,  save  a  mass  of  burn¬ 
ing  cordage  just  below  the  cross-trees,  ^he  flames  of 
which  were  extinguished  in  their  passage  through  the 
air,)  was  still  on-end ;  and  as  the  spar  fell  with  iu 
bead  afl,  bearing  a  little  to  the  larboard  hand,  it  regn- 
larly  cut  asunder  the  mizen-topsail-yard.  shattering  the 
top,  striking  the  croasrick-yard  with  such  violence,  n 
to  carry  away  the  slings,  and  bring  it  down  by  the 
run  athwart  the  deck,  and,  breaking  through  the  old, 
chafed,  and  worn  mizzen  rigging,  like  so  much  pack- 
thread,  it  lighted  on  the  taffrail.  which  was  ground 
I  nnd  crushed  in  an  instant  level  with  the  deck,  aad 
!  there  re-<ted  quietly,  with  its  head  projecting  somt 
few  feel  above  the  stem. 

We  were  now  rapidly  nearing  the  Georgian,  and 
j  Driver,  who  was  steering,  sung  out  to  me  to  stand  by 
I  with  the  boat-hook,  and  stave  off  any  floating  pieces 
of  the  wreck,  lest  we  might  get  a  bole  knocked  in  the 
cutter’s  bows,  at  the  same  time  remarking,  she  wai 
pretty  fall  of  water  as  it  was. 

It  required  a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand  on  the  part 
of  our  coxswain  to  avoid  a  bumping  match,  in  which 
case  we  should  most  inevitably  have  come  second 
best  off;  but  he  handled  the  cutter  beautifully,  al¬ 
though  more  than  once  she  was  nearly  thrown  broad¬ 
side  on  to  the  sea,  which  I  thoroughly  expected  wai 
goinz  to  make  a  clear  breach  over  all,  and  send  ni 
down  to  Davy  Jones  at  once.  O’Kasey  voluntsered  to 
board  the  transport,  if  the  boat’s  head  was  brought 
right  underneath  the  fallen  apar,  so  as  he  could  scraai- 
ble  up  by  the  tangled  maze  of  the  rigging  which  re¬ 
mained.  I  agreed  to  follow  him.  He  kicked  off  ha 
slioea  ;  I  tried  to  do  the  same  by  mine :  but  they  were 
originally  a  tight  fit,  aad  from  being  auccessively 
soaked,  scorched,  and  w  elled  again,  stuck  to  my  feel 
as  though  they  bad  been  iMiled  on,  and  something 
like  the  negro’s  pig,  the  more  I  pulled  the  more  they 
wouldn't  come. 

”  I’ll  cut  'em  for  you,”  said  O'Kasey  ;  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  wo^.  he  succeeded  in  divesting  me 
of  these  dangerous  appendages,  at  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  point  of  the  knife  run  about  half  an  inch  into 
my  great  toe. 

”  There  you  are.  boys— jump  while  you  may,  and 
catch  like  cals !"  was  the  exhortation  we  received  from 
Driver. 

O'Kasey  shut  his  eyes,  and  stepping  on  the  gunwale, 
bounded  lightly  off  like  a  Dublin  harleqnin ;  but  I 
kept  mine  wide  open,  and,  singling  out  a  rope,  made 
a  desperate  spring  upwards.  One  convulsive  clutch, 
a  strenaous  exertion  of  my  arms,  and  1  was  astride  lh« 
spar  and  on  the  transport’s  deck  in  the  course  of  hah 
a  minute. 

A  great  oversight  had  been  nndoabted'y  committed 
by  us  all,  in  not  ascertaining  as  to  where  there  ex¬ 
isted  the  greatest  probability  of  finding  the  child  be¬ 
fore  we  left  the  ship.  Luckily,  we  espied  it  under  the 
lee  of  one  of  the  carronades,  (where  it  had  been  left 
and  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  momeiM,)  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  unhurt  by  the  falling  of  the  mast,  and  soaad- 
ly  sleeping  in  its  innocence,  amid  the  roaring  of  a  gale 
which  blew  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

I  “Can  you  swim r*  said  O’Kasey,  addressing  me. 

‘‘  Yes." 
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TOM  MOORE  TO  THE  LADIES,  i 

Sweet  ledie*  and  damsels  of  every  degree. 

Come  listen,  I  pray,  to  my  ditty  ; 

Though  my  figure'*  not  large,  my  heart  is,  and  free. 
And  I  pledge  it  to  alt  in  this  rity. 

I’m  sure  'ti*  quite  true  (as  is  well  known  to  you.) 

So  then,  dears !  don't  reject  ray  kind  ofTer; 

And  I  hope,  though  I  bum,  for  so  large  a  return, 

I’ll  not  meet  amongst  ye  a  scoffer. 

Old  aaidens  so  prim,  I  regard  not  your  age — 

Young  lasses,  from  twelve  up  to  twenty; 

!■  the  book  of  my  heart  fur  you  all  there's  a  page. 

Of  love  you'll  have  more  than  a  plenty. 

I  can  ogle,  look  sly.  weep,  groan,  rave  and  sigh, 

Well  as  any  young  man  upon  dry  land; 

And  I  wish  ere  we  part,  you  had  all  but  one  heart. 
And  rd  make  it  my  own  through  the  Idand. 

Genllt  Blurt !  I'm  all  sentiment,  passion,  and  song,  i 
By  the  yard  ni  write  verses  to  please  you  ;  I 

Laughing  Mitten !  I'll  fight  fi>r  ye  nil — right  or  wrong; : 
And  Widotet!  T.  M.  faith  will  tease  you. 

Then  come  to  my  arms  with  your  million  of  charms, 
Twould  he  droll  thus  to  bankrupt  old  Cupid  ; 

I’m  so  general  a  lover,  I  can't  he  a  rover. 

And  rn  have  too  much  work  to  be  stupid. 


TO  THE  MOCKIXG  BIRD. 

Winded  mioaic  of  the  woods!  thou  motley  Ibol, 
Who  shall  thy  gay  bufliiunery  describe  I 
Thiwe  ever-ready  notes  of  ridicule 
PuBsue  thy  fellows  still  with  jest  and  gibe. 

Wit — &piiiBt — Songster — Yorick  of  thy  tribe, 
Thou  sportive  satirist  of  Nature’s  acbool. 

To  thee  the  palm  of  scoffing  we  ascribe. 

Arch  scoAer  and  road  Ahbnt  of  Misrule ! 

For  such  thou  art  by  day — but  all  night  long 
Thou  pourest  a  soft,  sweet,  pensive,  solenin  strain, 
As  if  thou  didst  in  this,  thy  moonlight  song. 
Like  to  the  melancholy  Jacques  complain. 
Musing  on  &lsehooJ,  violence  and  wrong. 
And  sighing  ibr  thy  motley  coat  again. 


THE  CON  SUM  FT  I  VE’S  LAST  VISIT.; 

In  silence  we  were  standing  there. 

Beside  the  meek  and  fatal  one. 

She  played  for  us  a  cheerful  aib 
But  sorrow  came  in  every  toae ; 

Not  that  her  skilful  touch  did  fail. 

Bat  glad  notes  seemed  a  funeral  maO. 

She  leaned  above  the  ivory  keya. 

Herself,  fair  maid,  as  pale  as  they, 

As  through  the  hall  the  summer  hreoce, 

^mid  her  flaxen  locks  did  play. 

And  with  the  tones  that  gently  sssayt. 

We  thought  the  very  cepliyis  wept. 

For  she,  the  beautifuland  vnaag. 

Was  for  the  last  time  la  that  halL 
And  when  the  sweetest  chorda  were  rang, 

'There  came  a  sadness  o’er  ua  all. 

We  sighed,  in  bitterneas  of  heart. 

To  think  how  soon  on  earth  we’d  part 

As  when  thin  shapes  defined  in  air. 

Float  high  to  catch  the  parting  son. 

And  as  they  fade,  show  doubly  fair, 

Be  seemed  to  as  the  fatedone; 

Fee  all  alfiace.and  aoai.  and  hgfat. 

Were  mingled  in  that  parting  sighu  J.  B.  C. 


TO  E  .M  1  L  Y  . 

The  stars  are  in  the  heavens, — 

They  brightly  shine  aluve : 

Come  to  your  casement,  Emily ! 

Look  out  ujioii  them,  love ! 

How  beautiful  they  do  ayqiear — 

How  pleasing  to  the  eye! 

Studded  Ml  like  to  diamonds 
Within  the  azure  sky ! 

Dust  see  tbeae  two,  ray  deareat. 

Which  side  by  sale  now  seem? 

The  oae  is  bright,  but  t'  otber' 

Emits  a  milder  beam. 

Togetber  they  da  travel, — 

TogMber  anwaid  raarch,  « 

And  bear  each  alhar  oorapony 
Through  boa  van's  deep  blue  attdi- 

The  one  that  sheds  the  purer  light. 

I  shall  imagine  thee — 

The  other  star — more  fiercely  bright—. 

An  emblem  it  of  roe. 

And  we  will  travel  o’er  the  earth. 

As  they  do  through  the  sky ; — 

Relieve  each  otlier's  eares  and  woes. 

And  then  together  die ! 

And  thus  with  thee  I'll  always  dwell— 

In  pleasure  or  iu  pom — 

^1  look,  my  love !  tbs  mild  star's  gone— 
The  other  doth  remain ! 

Unlucky  utnea!  fatal  sign! 

I'm  left  without  my  asate ; — 

So  then  it  seems  that  by  the  atats. 

I've  ravelled  out  my  lisle  1 

Well — if  our  stars  have  ihos  decreed. 

We  must,  my  love,  resign, — 

And  cheerfully  III  run  all  risks. 

So  I  can  call  thee  mine. 

Weep  not,  ray  girl,  but  look  once  more — 
la’t  not  a  heavenly  tight  T 

But  list !  it  strikes  the  midnight  hour — 

So  Emily,  good  night! 

PE  NSEZA  MOI. 

^■aez  a  moi — when  sad  and  lone, 
no  other  sound  has  heard. 

Ami  echo  swells  in  sweetest  tone 
ftom*  a  moi — thy  parting  word. 

ted  if  pecchance  my  feet  should  rove 
Ulowed  scenes  of  early  joy, 

Tim  eniirrauring  of  the  brt^  and  grove. 
Seems  bnt  to  aay — Pensez  a  moi. 

Pemmn  a  moi — how  sad,  yet  dear. 

Tte  pmilt  wvrds  fell  on  my  heart, 

1%e  beMing  pulse,  the  starting  tear, 

Tlta  «Aiy  ebaek — and  we  roust  part. 

Pensez  a  moi — it  bids  roe  waka 
The  memary  of  those  vanished  hours. 

When  Uumiiii  the  woods,  and  tangled  brake. 
We  wxMmi  am  way,  'mid  blooming  flowers- 
‘nte  muaic  ef  the  murmuring  stream. 

That  kiaa'd  our  weary,  wandering  feet. 

The  feather'd  warblers'  varied  theme. 

Our  rudely  chisell'd  rocky  seat. 

Pensez  a  moi — though  years  should  roll, 
Remembraiice  still  shall  gently  cast 
Her  shadow  o'er  my  truating  soul. 

And  brightly  picture  forth  the  poai.  ^ 

The  past — yes,  on  the  past  I’ll  live, 

Tboae  early  soenaa  of  posast  joy. 

That  image,  dear  rcaaembrimaa  giva  I 
And  thou  awako— Pbnmz  a  moi. 

CB.  IT. 
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TOM  SMART’S  COURTSHIP. 
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“One  winter's  evening,  about  five  o’clock,  just  a*  I 
It  bc^an  to  grow  dunk,  a  man  in  a  gig  might  have 
been  oeen  urging  hit  tired  hone  along  the  riad  which  ' 
leads  avrott  Marlborough  Downt,  in  the  direction  of 
Bristol.  I  say  he  might  have  been  seen,  and  1  have 
DO  doubt  he  would  have  been,  if  any  body  but  a  blind 
nan  had  happened  to  pass  that  way:  but  the  weather 
was  so  bad,  and  the  night  so  cold  and  wet,  that  no¬ 
thing  was  out  but  the  water,  and  so  the  traveller  jug¬ 
ged  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  lonerome  and  dreary 
enough.  If  any  bagman  of  that  day  could  have 
caught  sight  of  the  little  neck-or-nothing  sort  of  gig, 
with  a  clay-coloured  body  and  red  wheels,  and  the 
viienish.  ill-tempered,  fast-going  hay  mare,  that  looked 
hka  a  cross  between  a  butcher’s  horse  and  a  twopenny 
post-office  pony,  he  would  have  known  at  once,  that 
this  traveller  could  have  been  no  other  than  Tom 
Smart,  of  the  great  hoiise  of  ililson  and  Slum,  Catea- 
lon  Street,  City.  However,  as  there  was  no  bagman 
to  look  on,  nobody  knew  any  thing  at  all  about  the 
matter;  and  so  Tom  Smart  and  his  clay-coloured  gig 
with  the  red  wheels,  and  the  viienish  mare  with  the 
£ut  pace,  went  on  together,  keeping  the  secret  among 
them,  and  nobody  was  a  bit  the  w  iser. 

“There  are  many  pleasanter  plaies  even  in  this 
dreary  world,  than  Marlborough  Downs,  when  it  blows 
bard ;  and  if  you  throw  in  beside,  a  gloomy  winter's 
evening,  a  miry  and  sloppy  road,  and  a  pelting  fall  of 
heavy  rain,  and  try  the  effect,  by  way  of  eipenment, 
in  your  own  proper  person,  yo«i  will  experience  the 
full  force  of  this  observation. 

“The  wind  blew — not  up  the  road  or  down  it, 
though  that's  bad  enough,  hut  sheer  across  it,  tending 
the  rain  slanting  down  like  the  lines  they  used  to  rule 
ui  the  ropy  books  at  school,  to  make  tha  boys  slope 
well.  For  a  monient  it  would  die  away,  and  the  tra¬ 
veller  would  begin  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief 
that,  exhausted  with  iu  previous  fury,  it  had  quietly 
lain  itself  dow  n  to  rest,  when  w  hou  I  he  would  hear 
It  growling  and  whistling  in  the  distance,  and  on  it 
would  come,  rushing  over  the  hill-tope,  and  sweeping 
slung  the  plain,  gathering  sound  and  strength  as  it 
dnw  nearer,  until  it  dashi^  w  ith  a  heavy  gust  agpinst 
horse  and  man,  driving  the  sharp  rain  into  their  ears, 
sod  its  cold  damp  breath  into  their  very  bones ;  and 
past  them  it  would  scour,  far,  far  away,  with  a  stun¬ 
ning  roar,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  their  weakness,  and  tri¬ 
umphant  in  the  consciousness  of  i'.a  own  strength  and 
power. 

“  The  hay  mare  splashed  away  through  the  mud 
and  water,  with  drooping  ears,  now  and  then  tossing 
her  head  as  if  to  express  her  disgust  at  this  very  un- 
gentlemanly  behaviour  of  the  elements,  but  keeping 
a  good  pace  notwithstanding,  until  a  gust  of  wind, 
more  furious  than  any  that  had  yet  assailed  them, 
caused  her  to  stop  suddenly,  and  plant  her  four  feet 
firmly  against  the  ground,  to  prevent  her  being  blown 
over.  It’s  a  special  mercy  that  she  did  this,  for  if  she 
Add  been  blown  over,  the  vixenish  mare  was  so  light, 
and  the  gig  was  so  light,  and  Tom  Smart  such  a  light 
weight  into  the  bargain,  that  they  must  infallibly  have 
til  gone  rolling  over  and  over  together,  until  they 
reached  the  confines  of  earth,  or  until  the  wind  fell ; 
sod  in  either  case  the  probability  is,  that  neither  the 
vixenish  mare,  nor  the  clay-cidured  gig,  with  red 
wheels,  nor  Tom  Smart,  would  ever  have  been  fit  for 
service  agaio- 

Well,’  said  Tom  Smart,  (Tom  sometimes  had  an 
unpleasant  knack  of  swearing.)  ‘  if  this  ain’t  pleasant. 
Now  me.’ 

“  Tou’ll  very  likely  ask  me,  why,  as  Toro  Smart 
had  been  pretty  well  blown  already,  be  expressed  this 
wish  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  procesa  again.  I 


can’t  say — all  I  know  is,  that  Tom  Smart  said  so  or 
at  least  he  always  told  my  uncle  he  said  so,  and  it's 
just  the  same  thing. 

“  '  Blow  me,’  says  Tom  Smart ;  and  the  roara  neigh¬ 
ed  as  ifkhe  was  of  the  some  opinion. 

“  ‘Cheer  up,  old  girl,’  said  Tom,  patting  the  hay 
mare  on  the  neck  with  the  eml  of  his  whip,  *  It  won’t 
do  pushing  on,  such  a  night  as  this ;  the  first  house  we 
come  to  we’ll  put  up  at,  so  the  faster  you  go  the  sooner 
it’s  over.  Soho,  old  girl — gently — gently.’ 

“  Whether  the  vixenish  mare  was  safflciently  weH 
acquainted  with  the  tones  of  Toro's  voice  to  rompve- 
bend  his  meaning,  or  whether  the  found  it  colder 
standing  still  than  moving  on,  of  course  I  can’t  say. 
But  I  can  say,  that  Tom  had  no  sooner  finished  speak¬ 
ing,  than  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  snd  started  forward 
at  a  speed  which  made  the  clay-coloured  gig  rattle  till 
you  would  have  supposed  everyone  of  the  red  spokea 
was  going  to  fly  out  on  the  turf  of  Marlborough  Downs ; 
and  even  Tom,  whip  as  he  was,  conldn't slop  or  cheek 
her  pace,  until  she  drew  up,  of  her  own  accord,  befuie 
a  ra^-side  inn  on  tha  right  hand  side  of  the  way, 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  of  t^ 
Downs. 

“  Tom  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  npiper  part  of  the 
house  as  he  threw  the  reins  to  the  hoaller,  and  stack 
the  whip  in  the  box.  It  was  a  strange  dd  place,  built 
of  a  kind  of  shingle,  inlaid,  as  it  were,  with  crata- 
beams,  with  gable-topped  windows  projecting  corrt- 
pleiely  over  the  pathway,  and  a  low  door  with  a  dark 
porch,  and  a  couple  of  steep  steps  leading  down  into 
the  house,  instead  of  the  modem  iashkm  of  half  a 
dozen  shallow  ones  leading  up  to  it.  it  was  a  com- 
fiinable  looking  place  though,  for  there  was  a  idrong 
cheerful  light  in  the  bar-window,  which  shed  a  bright 
ray  across  the  road,  and  even  lighted  up  the  hedge  on 
the  other  side;  and  there  was  a  red  flickerng  light 
in  the  opposite  window,  one  moment  but  fbiiiily  di». 
remible,  and  the  next  gleaming  strongly  through  the 
drawn  curtains,  which  iniimaied  that  a  rousing  fire 
was  blazing  within.  Marking  these  little  evidences 
with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  traveller,  Tom  dis¬ 
mounted  with  as  much  agility  at  his  half  fioeen  limbs 
would  permit,  and  entered  the  house. 

“  In  less  than  five  minutes’  time,  Tom  was  ew- 
Bi'onced  in  the  room  opposite  the  bar — the  very  room 
where  he  had  imagined  the  fire  blazing*-befbre  a 
substantial  matter-of-fact  roaring  fire,  compnaad  of 
something  short  of  a  bushel  of  coals,  anti  wood  enough 
lo  make  half  a  dozen  decent  pweebeiry-buthes,  piled 
half  way  up  the  chimney,  and  roaring  and  crackling 
with  a  sound  that  of  itself  would  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  any  reasonable  man.  'This  was  comfortable, 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  a  smartly  dressed  girl,  wifk  a 
bright  eye,  and  a  neat  ankle,  was  laying  a  very  clean 
white  cloth  on  the  table,  and  as  Tom  sat  with  his  slip¬ 
pered  feet  on  the  fenticr.  and  his  back  to  the  open 
door,  he  saw  a  charming  prospect  of  the  bar  reflected 
in  the  glass  over  tlie  ctiimney  ptcce,  with  dclighiffil 
rows  of  green  txHtfes  and  gold  labels,  lowlher  with 
jars  of  pickles  and  preserves,  anti  cheeses,  and  boiled 
hams,  and  rounds  of  beef,  arranged  on  shelves  in  the 
most  templing  and  delirious  srray.  Wei!,  this  was 
eomforlable  too;  but  even  this  was  not  ail — ftr  in  the 
bar,  seated  at  lea,  at  the  nicest  possible  Kttle  ttbde, 
drawn  close  up  before  the  brightest  possible  little  fire, 
was  a  buxom  widow,  of  somewhere  about  eight-ond- 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face  as  comfortable  as  the 
bar,  who  was  evidently  the  landlady  of  the  house,  ani 
the  supreme  ruler  over  all  these  agreeable  pnsseasiona 
There  was  only  one  drawback  lo  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  picture,  and  that  was  a  tall  man — a  very  ^al^ 
man — in  a  brown  coal  and  brigtit  bwket  butfona,  and 
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black  whiikers,  and  wavy  black  hair,  who  wos  seated 
at  tea  with  the  widow,  and  who,  it  required  no  great 
penetration  to  discover,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  persuad¬ 
ing  her  to  be  a  widow  no  longer,  but  to  confer  upon 
him  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  in  that  bar,  for  and 
durine  the  whole  remainder  of  the  term  of  his  natural 
Ufe. 

“  Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  or  en¬ 
vious  disposition,  but  some  how  or  other  the  tall  man 
with  the  brown  coat  and  the  bright  basket  buttons,  did 
rouse  what  little  gall  he  had  in  his  composition,  and 
did  make  him  feel  extremely  indignant,  the  more  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  could  now  and  then  observe,  from  his 
seat  before  the  glass,  certain  little  aifectionate  peculi¬ 
arities  passing  between  the  tall  roan  and  the  widow, 
which  sufficiently  denoted  that  the  tall  man  was  as 
high  in  favour  as  he  was  in  size-  Tom  was  lond  of 
hot  punch — 1  may  venture  to  say  he  was  eery  fond  of 
hot  punch — and  after  he  had  seen  the  vixenish  mare 
well  fed,  and  well  littered  down,  and  eaten  every  bit 
of  the  nice  little  hut  dinner  which  the  widow  tossed 
up  lor  him  with  her  own  hands,  he  just  ordered  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  it,  by  way  of  experiment-  Now  if  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  the  domestic  an, 
which  the  widow  could  manufacture  better  than  ano¬ 
ther,  it  was  this  identical  article ;  and  the  first  tumbler 
was  adapted  to  Ton  Smart’s  taste  with  such  peculiar 
nicety,  that  he  ordered  a  second  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Hot  punch  is  a  pleasant  thing,  gentleman — 
an  extremely  pleasant  thing,  under  any  circumstances 
— but  in  that  snug  old  parlour,  before  the  roaring  fire, 
with  the  wind  blowing  outside  till  every  timber  in  the 
old  house  cracked  again,  Tom  Smart  found  it  perfect¬ 
ly  delightful.  He  ordered  another  tumbler,  and  then 
another — I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  he  didn't 
order  another  after  that — but  the  more  he  drank  of 
the  hot  punch,  the  mure  he  thought  of  the  tall  man- 

“  ‘  Confound  his  impudence,’  said  Tom  Smart  to 
himself, , ‘  what  business  has  be  in  that  snug  bar? 
Such  an  ugly  villain  too !’  Here  Tom’s  eye  wandered 
from  the  glass  on  the  chimney-piece,  to  the  glass  on 
the  table,  and  as  he  f-lt  himself  becoming  gradually 
sentimental,  he  emptied  the  fourth  tumbler  of  punch, 
and  ordered  a  fifth- 

“  Tom  Smart,  gentlemen,  had  always  been  very 
much  attached  to  the  public  line.  It  had  long  been 
his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his  own,  in  a  green 
coat,  knee-cords,  and  tops.  He  had  a  great  notion  of 
taking  the  chair  at  convivial  dinners,  and  he  had  often 
thought  how  well  he  could  preside  in  a  room  of  his 
own,  in  the  talking  way,  and  what  a  capital  example 
he  could  set  to  his  customers  in  the  drinking  depart¬ 
ment.  All  these  things  passed  rapidly  through  Tom’s 
mind,  as  he  sat  drinking  the  hot  punch  by  the  roaring 
fire,  and  he  felt  very  justly  and  properly  indignant  that 
the  tall  man  should  be  in  a  fair  way  of  keeping  such 
an  excellent  house,  while  he,  Tom  Smart  was  as 
far  off  from  it  as  ever.  So,  after  deliberating  over  the 
last  two  tumblers,  whether  he  hadn’t  a  perfect  right 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  tall  man  for  having  con¬ 
trived  to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  the  buxom  widow, 
Tom  Smart  at  last  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he.was  a  very  ill  used  and  persecuted  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  had  better  go  to  bed. 

**  Up  a  wide  and  ancient  staircase  the  smart  girl 
preceded  Tom,  shading  the  chamber-candle  with  her 
hand,  to  protect  it  from  the  currents  of  air  which  in 
such  a  rambling  old  place  might  have  found  plenty  of 
room  to  disport  themselves  in,  without  blowing  the 
candle  out,  but  which  did  blow  it  out  nevertheless; 
thus  afifording  Tom’s  enemies  an  opportunity  of  assert¬ 
ing  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  wind,  who  extinguish¬ 
ed  the  candle,  and  that  while  he  pretended  to  be  blow¬ 
ing  it  a-light  again,  he  was  in  fart  kissing  the  girl. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  another  light  wasobtainsd,  and  Tom 
was  conducted  through  a  maze  of  passages,  to  the 


apartment  which  had  been  preimred  for  his  reception, 
where  the  girt  bid  turn  giNxl  night,  and  left  him  alone. 

“  It  was  a  good  large  room  with  big  closets,  and  a 
bed  which  might  have  served  for  a  whole  boarding- 
school,  to  say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  oaken  presses  that 
would  have  held  the  baggage  of  a  small  army — but 
what  struck  Tom’s  fancy  must,  was  a  strange,  grim- 
louking,  high-backed  chair,  carved  in  the  must  fantas¬ 
tic  manner,  w  ith  a  flow  ered  damask  cushion,  and  the 
round  knobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs  carefully  tied  up 
in  red  cloth,  as  if  it  had  got  the  gout  in  the  toes.  G)f 
any  other  queer  chair,  Tom  would  only  have  thought 
it  IMS  a  queer  chair,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  matter ;  but  there  was  something  about 
this  particular  chair,  and  yet  he  couldn’t  tell  what  it 
was,  so  odd,  and  so  unlike  any  other  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  he  had  ever  seen,  that  it  seemed  to  fasi-inate  him. 
He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  stared  at  the  old  chair 
for  half  an  hour: — It  was  such  a  strangs  old  thing,  he 
couldn’t  take  his  eyes  off  it. 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  Toro,  slowly  undressing  himself,  and 
staring  at  the  old  chair  all  the  while,  which  stood  with 
a  mysterious  aspect  by  the  bed  side,  ‘  I  never  saw 
such  a  rum  concern  as  ihat  in  my  days.  Very  odd,’ 
said  Tom,  who  had  gut  rather  sage  wiih  the  hot  punch, 
‘  Very  odd.’  Toro  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  pro¬ 
found  wisdom,  and  looked  at  tlie  chair  again.  He 
couldn’t  make  any  thing  of  it  though,  so  he  got  into 
bed,  covereil  himself  up  warm,  and  fell  asleep. 

“  In  about  halt  an  hour,  Tom  woke  up  with  a  start, 
from  a  confused  dream  of  tall  men  and  tumblers  of 
punch;  and  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  his 
waking  imagination,  was  the  queer  chair- 

•“  I  won’t  look  at  it  any  more,’  said  Toro  to  him¬ 
self,  and  he  squeezed  his  eyelids  together,  and  tried 
I  to  persuade  himself  he  was  going  to  sleep  again.  No 
I  use:  nothing  but  queer  chairs  danced  before  his  eyes, 
kicking  up  their  legs,  jumping  over  each  other’s  berks 
and  playing  all  kinds  of  antii's. 

I  “  ‘  I  may  as  well  see  one  real  chair,  as  two  or  three 
complete  sets  of  false  ones,’  said  Tom.  bringing  out  his 
head  from  under  the  bed-clothes.  There  it  was,  plain¬ 
ly  discernible  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  looking  as  pro¬ 
voking  as  ever. 

"  Tom  gazed  at  the  chair ;  and  suddenly,  as  he  look¬ 
ed  at  it,  a  moat  extraordinary  change  seemed  to  come 
over  it  The  carving  of  the  back  gradually  OMumed 
the  lineaments  and  expression  of  an  old,  shrivelled  hu¬ 
man  face  ;  the  damask  cushion  became  an  antique, 
flapped  waistcoat ;  the  rourid  knobs  grew  into  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  feet,  encased  in  red  cloth  slippers,  and  the  whole 
chair  looked  like  a  very  ugly  old  man,  of  the  previous 
century,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo.  Tom  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  dispel  the  illusion.  No.  The 
chair  was  an  ugly  old  gentleman ;  and  what  was  more, 
be  was  winking  at  Tom  Smart. 

“  Tom  was  naturally  a  headlong,  careless  sort  of 
dog,  and  he  had  five  tumblers  of  hot  punch  into  the 
bargain  ,  so,  although  he  was  a  little  startled  at  first, 
be  began  to  grow  rather  indignant  when  he  taw  the 
old  gentleman  winking  at  him  with  such  an  impudent 
air.  At  length  he  revolved  that  he  wouldn’t  stand  it; 
and  as  the  old  face  still  kept  winking  away  as  fast  u 
ever,  Tom  said  in  a  very  angry  tone — 

“  ‘  What  the  d — 1  are  you  winking  at  roe  for  f’ 

“  ‘Because  I  like  it,  Tom  Smart,*  said  the  chair; 
or  the  old  gentleman,  which  ever  you  like  to  call  him. 
He  stopped  winking  though,  when  Tom  spoke,  and 
began  grinning  like  a  superannuated  old  monkey. 

“  ‘  How  do  you  know  my  name,  old  nut-cracker 
face  t’  inquired  Tom  Smart,  rather  staggered ; — though 
he  pretended  to  carry  it  off  so  welL 

“  ‘  Come,  come,  Tom,’  said  the  old  gentleman, 

‘  that’s  not  the  way  to  address  solid  Spanish  Maho¬ 
gany.  You  couldn’t  treat  me  with  leas  respect  if  I 
was  veneered.’  When  the  old  gentleman  said  this. 
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tion,  g 

he  looked  so  fierce  that  Tom  began  to  grow  fright- 

— 

“  ‘The  kissing  behind  the  duor,  and  all  that  sort  of  ; 

eL’d. 

thing;  Tom,’ said  the  old  gentleman ;  and  here  he  gave  _ 

id  a  1 

*I  didn’t  mean  to  treat  you  with  any  disrespect. 

another  impudent  look,  which  made  Tom  very  wroth,  1 

Img-  ^ 

III,’  said  Tom,  in  a  much  humbler  tone  than  he  had 

because,  as  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  to  hear  an  old 

that 

ipuken  at  first. 

fellow,  who  ought  to  know  better,  talking  about  these  '| 

-but  j 

**  ‘  Well,  well,’  said  the  old  fellow,  '  perhaps  not — 

things,  is  very  unpleasant — nothing  more  so.  ' 

;riin- 

perhaps  not.  Tom — 

“‘I  know  all  about  that,  Tom,’  said  the  old  gentle-  ! 

nlaa-  1 

"  ‘  Sir — ’ 

man.  ‘  1  have  seen  it  done  very  often  in  my  time,  ' 

1  tha  1 

“  *  I  know  every  thing  about  you, Tom;  every  thing: 
you’re  very  poor,  Tom.’ 

Toro,  between  more  people  than  1  should  like  to  men¬ 

d  up  1 

tion  to  you ;  but  it  never  came  to  any  thing  after  all.’  : 

Of  r 

“  ‘  1  certainly  am,’  said  Tom  Smart.  *  But  how 

“  ‘  You  must  have  seen  some  queer  things,’  said 

ugbt 

came  you  to  know  thait  , 

Tom,  with  an  inquisitive  look. 

n  an 

“  *  Never  mind  that,’  said  the  old  gentleman;  *  you're 

“  ‘  You  may  say  that.  Tom,’  replied  the  old  fellow. 

ibout 

nurh  too  fond  of  punch,  Toro.’ 

with  a  very  complicated  wink.  ‘  I  am  the  last  of  my 

lat  it 

“Toro  Smart  was  just  on  the  point  of  protesting 

family,  Tom.’  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  melan-  i 

tirni- 

;hat  he  hadn't  tasted  a  drop  since  his  last  birih-day. 

('holy  sigh. 

him. 

but  when  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  the  old  gen¬ 

“  ‘  Was  it  a  large  one?’  inquired  Tom  Smart.  r 

chair  i 

tleman,  he  looked  so  knowing  that  Tom  blushed,  and 

“  ‘  There  were  twelve  of  us,  Tom,’  said  the  old  gen-  -j 

g,  he  1 

was  silent. 

"  ‘  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  the  widow’s  a 

tiemen;  fine,  straight-backed,  handsome  fellows  as 

you’d  wish  to  see.  None  of  your  modem  abortions—  j 

and 

fine  woman — a  remarkably  fine  woman — eh,  Tom  !’ 

all  with  arms,  and  with  a  degree  of  polish,  though  I  ■ 

with 

Here  the  old  fellow  screwed  up  his  eyes,  cocked  up 

say  it  that  should  not,  which  it  would  have  done  your  * 

r  law 

one  of  his  wasted  little  legs,  and  looked  altogether  so 

heart  good  to  behold.’ 

odd,’ 

unpleasantly  amorous,  that  Tom  was  quite  disgusted 

“  ‘  And  v'hat’s  become  of  the  others,  sir,’  asked  Tom 

uncb, 

with  the  levity  of  his  behaviour; — at  his  time  of  life. 

Smart 

f  pro-  j 

too! 

“The  old  gentleman  applied  his  elbow  to  his  eye 

He 

“  ‘  I  am  her  guardian,  Tom,’  said  the  old  gentle¬ 

as  he  replied,  ‘  Gone,  Tom,  gone.  We  had  hard  ser¬ 

t  into  1 

man.  , 

“‘AreyouT  inquired  Tom  Smart 

vice,  Tom,  and  they  hadn't  all  roy  constitution.  They 
got  rheumatic  about  ihe  legs  and  arms,  and  went  into 

•tart.  1 

“  ‘  1  knew  her  mother,  Tom,’  said  the  old  fellow ; 

kitchens  and  other  hospitals;  and  one  of ’em,  with 

ra  of  1 

‘  and  her  grandmother.  She  was  very  fond  of  me — 

long  service  and  hard  usage,  positively  lost  his  senses 

to  hif  1 

made  me  this  waistcoat,  Tom.’ 

“  ‘Did  sheT  said  Tom  Smart. 

— he  got  so  crazy  that  he  was  oblig^  to  be  burnt.  s 

Shocking  thing  that,  Tom.’ 

“  ‘  Dreadful!’  said  Tom  Smart. 

1  him-  ’ 

“  '  And  these  shoes,’  said  the  old  fellow,  lifling  up 

tried  | 

one  of  the  red  cloih  mufflers ;  but  don’t  mention  it. 

“The  old  fellow  paused  fur  a  few  minutes,  appa¬ 

No 

1  Tsm.  1  shouldn't  like  to  have  it  known  that  shs  was 

rently  struggling  with  his  feelings  of  erootkm. and  then 

eyea. 

10 much  attached  to  me.  It  might  occaakHi  some  un¬ 

said. 

barki 

pleasantness  in  the  family.’  When  the  old  rascal  said 

“  ‘  However,  Tom,  I  am  wandering  from  the  point.  1 

this,  he  looked  so  extremely  impertinent,  that  as  Tom 

This  tall  man,  Tom.  is  a  rascally  adventurer.  The  1 

rouiiient  he  married  the  widow,  he  would  sell  off  all  1 

three  ' 

Smart  afferwards  declared,  he  could  have  sat  upon 

mt  hif 

him  without  remorse. 

the  furniture,  and  run  away.  What  would  be  the  1 

plain¬ 

“‘I  have  been  a  great  favourite  among  the  women 

consequence  1  She  would  be  deserted  and  reduced  to  1 

ts  pro- 

in  my  time,  Tom,’  said  the  profligate  old  debauchee ; 

'  hundreds  of  fine  women  have  sat  in  my  lap  for  hours 

ruin,  and  I  should  catch  my  death  of  cold  in  some  bro-  * 

ker's  shop.’ 

elook- 

^  together.  What  do  you  think  of  that  you  dog,  eh  f 

“  ‘  Yes,  but — ’ 

1  come 

*  The  old  gentleman  was  proceeding  to  recount  some 

“  ‘  Don’t  interrupit  me,’  said  the  old  gentleman. — 

turned 

other  exploits  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  seiaed  with 

‘Of  you,  Tom,  I  entertain  a  very  diflerent  opinion ;  for 

ed  hu- 

inch  a  violent  fit  of  creaking  that  he  was  unable  to 

I  well  know  that  if  you  once  settled  yourself  in  a  pub¬ 

itique, 

proceed. 

lic  house,  you  would  never  leave  it,  as  long  as  there 

a  cou- 

“‘Just  serves  you  right,  old  boy,’  thought  Toro 

was  any  thing  to  drink  within  its  walls.’  ^ 

whole 

Smart ;  but  he  didn’t  say  any  thing. 

“lam  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 

evious 

“‘Ah!’  said  the  old  fellow,  ‘lama  good  deal 

opinion,  sir,’  said  Tom  Smart. 

m  bed, 

troubled  with  this  now.  I  am  getting  old.  Tom,  and 

“  ‘  Therefore,’  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 

The 

have  lost  nearly  all  roy  rails.  1  have  had  an  opera- 

dictatorial  tone,  ‘you  shall  have  her,  and  he  shall 

1  more, 

tioD  performed,  too — a  small  piece  let  into  my  back — 
ud  I  found  it  a  severe  trial,  'Tom.’ 

not.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  to  prevent  itr  said  Tom  Smart,  eagerly 

•ort  of  i 

“‘I  dare  say  you  did,  sir,’  said  Tom  Smart. 

1  “  '  However,’  said  the  old  gentleman,  ‘  that’s  not  the 

“ ‘This disclosure,’ replied  the  old  gentleman;  *he 

tU>  the  1 

is  already  mar.ied.’ 

It  first,  1 

point.  Toro,  I  want  you  to  marry  the  widow.’ 

“  ‘  How  can  1  prove  it  T  said  Tom.  starting  half 

iw  the  ' 

*  “  ‘  Me,  sir  V  said  Tom. 

out  ef  bed. 

pudent 

“  ‘  You,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

“The  old  gentleman  untneked  his  arm  from  his 

and  it; 

“  ‘  Bless  your  reverend  locks,’  said  Tom,  (he  had  a 

side,  and  having  pointed  to  one  of  the  oaken  presses, 

fait  u 

1  fsw  scatter^  horse-hairs  lefl) — ‘  bless  your  reverend 
locks,  she  wouldn’t  have  me  ’  And  Tom  sigheil  in- 

immediately  replaced  it,  in  its  old  position. 

“  ‘  He  little  thinks.’  said  the  old  gentleman,  “  that 

r 

1  voluntarily,  as  he  thought  of  the  bar. 

in  Ihe  right  hand  pocket  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in  that 

chair; 

“  *  Wouldn’t  she  T  said  the  old  geatleman,  firmly. 

press,  he  has  left  a  letter,  entreating  him  to  return  lo 

J1  him. 

"  ‘  No,  no,’  said  Tom ;  there's  somebody  else  in  the 

his  disconsolate  wife,  with  six — mark  me,  Toro— six 

e,  and 

*ind.  A  tall  man — a  confouadadly  tall  man — with 

babes,  and  all  of  them  small  ones  ’ 

ey- 

:  black  whiskers.’ 

“As  the  old  gentleman  solemnly  uttered  these 

;racker 

“‘Tom,’  said  the  old  gentleman,  ‘she  will  never 

words,  his  features  grew  less  and  leas  distinct,  and 

though 

have  him.’ 

|;|  “ '  Won’t  sheT  said  Tom.  ‘  If  you  stood  in  the  bar, 

41  gentleman,  you’d  tell  another  story.’ 

his  figure  more  shadowy.  A  film  came  over  Smart's 
eyes.  The  old  man  seemed  gradually  blending  into 

ilcman. 

the  chair,  the  damask  waisicoast  to  resolve  into  a 

Maho- 

If  “  ‘  Pooh,  pooh,*  said  the  old  gentlemen.  ‘  I  know 

cushion,  the  red  slippers  to  shrink  into  little  red  cloth 

ct  if  I 

i  ill  about  that’ 

bags.  The  light  faded  gently  away,  and  Tom  Smart 

id  thie. 

■  About  what  r  said  Tom. 

fell  back  on  hts  pillow,  and  dropped  asleep. 

1% 
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“ Morning  roused  Tom  from  the  lethargic  kluHiber,  “‘My  dear  ma'am,’  said  Tom  Smart — he  had 
inw  which  he  hod  fallen  on  the  disappearance  of  the  always  a  great  noiioii  of  committing  the  amiabto— 
old  man.  He  aat  up  in  bed,  and  for  some  roinutea  ‘  My  dear  ma’am,  you  deserve  a  very  exceileiit  hus- 
valnly  endeavoured  to  recall  the  events  of  the  pro-  band  ; — you  do  indeed.’ 

ceding  night.  Suddenly  they  rushed  upon  him.  lie  “‘Why,  sir!’  said  the  widow — as  well  as  she 
looked  at  the  chair,  it  was  a  fantastic  and  grira-looking  might;  Tom’s  mode  of  commencing  the  conversation 
piece  offurniture,  certainly,  but  it  must  have  been  a  being  rather  unusual,  not  to  say  startling,  the  (act  of 
renmrkahly  ingenious  and  lively  imagination,  that  his  never  having  set  eyes  upon  her  belore  the  pre- 
could  have  difcovcred  any  resemblance  between  it  vious  night,  being  taken  into  consideration.  ‘  Why, 
and  an  old  man.  sir !’ 

“•How  are  yon,  old  boyf  said  Tom.  He  was  “‘I  scorn  to  flatter,  my  dear  ma’am,’  said  Tom 
bolder  in  the  day-light — roust  men  are.  Smart.  ‘You  deserve  a  very  admirable  husband, 

“The  chair  remaineil  motionless,  and  spoke  not  a  and  whoever  he  is,  he’ll  be  a  very  lucky  man.’  As 
word.  Tom  said  this,  his  eye  involuntarily  wandered  fruai 

"  Miserable  morning,"  said  Tom.  No.  The  chair  the  widow's  face  to  the  ceraforta  around  him. 
would  not  be  drawn  into  conversation.  “The  widow  looked  more  puzzled  than  over,  and 

“‘ Which  press  did  you  point  to? — you  can  tell  me  made  an  effort  to  rise.  Tom  gently  pressed  her 
that,’  said  Tom.  Not  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  chair  hand,  as  if  to  detain  her,  and  she  kept  her  seat 
would  say.  Widows,  gentlemen,  are  not  usually  timorous,  as  my 

“  •  It’s  not  much  trouble  to  open  it,  any  how,’  said  uncle  used  to  say. 

Tom.  getting  out  of  bed  very  deliberately.  He  walk-  “‘lam  sore  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  yrou,  sir, 
ed  up  to  one  of  the  presses.  The  key  was  in  the  for  your  good  opinion,’  said  the  buxom  landlady,  half 
lock ;  he  turned  it,  and  opened  the  door.  There  icos  laughing ;  •  and  if  ever  I  marry  again’— 
a  pair  of  trousers  there.  He  put  his  hand  into  the  “  ‘  If’  said  Tom  Smart,  looking  very  shrewdly  out 

pocket,  and  drew  forth  the  identical  letter  the  old  at  the  right  hand  corner  of  his  left  eye.  ‘  If' — 

gentleman  had  described !  “‘Well,’  said  the  widow,  laughing  outright  this 

“  *  Queer  sort  of  thing,  this.’  said  Tom  Smart ;  look-  time.  “  When  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  have  as  good  a 
ing  first  at  the  chair  and  then  at  the  press,  and  then  husband  as  yeu  describe.’ 
at  the  letter,  and  then  at  the  chair  again.  ‘Very  “‘ Jinkios  to  wit,”  said  Tom. 

queer,’  said  Tom.  But  as  there  was  nothing  in  either  “  ‘  Why,  sir!’  exclaimed  the  widow, 

to  lessen  the  queSraess,  he  though;  he  might  as  well  “  ‘  Oh,  don’t  tell  me,’  said  Tom,  ‘  I  know  him.’ 
dress  himself,  and  settle  the  tall  man's  business  at  “  ‘  1  am  sure  nobody  who  knows  him,  knows  any 
once — just  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  thing  bad  of  him,'  said  the  widow,  bridling  up  at  the 

“Tom  surveyed  the  rooms  he  passed  through,  on  |  mysterious  air  with  which  Tom  bad  spoken, 
his  wav  down  stairs,  with  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  “  ‘  Hem,’  said  Tom  Smart. 

landlord;  thinking  it  not  impossible,  that  before  long,  “Tlie  widow  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to 
they  and  their  contents  would  lie  his  property.  The  cry,  so  she  look  out  her  handkerchief,  and  inquired 
tall  man  was  standing  in  the  snug  little  bar,  with  his  whether  T<.m  wished  to  insiili  her,  whether  he 

hands  behind  him,  quite  at  home.  He  grinned  va-  thought  it  like  a  gentleman  to  take  away  the  charac- 

cantly  at  Tom.  A  casual  observer  mighi  liavu  sup-  ter  of  another  gentleman  behind  his  bark,  why,  if  be 
posed  be  did  it,  only  to  show  his  white  tcetli ;  but  hud  got  any  tliiiig  to  say,  he  didn’t  say  it  to  the  man, 
Tom  Smart  thought  a  consciousness  of  iriuiB;di  was  like  a  man,  instead  of  terrifying  a  poor  wetfk  woman 

passing  through  the  place  where  the  tall  inau’s  mind  in  that  way;  and  so  forth. 

would  have  bmn,  if  he  had  had  any.  Turn  laugliej  “  ‘  I'll  say  it  to  him  fhst  enough,’  said  Tom,  ‘  only  I 
in  his  face,  and  summoned  the  landlady.  want  you  to  hear  it  first' 

“Good  morning,  ma'am,’  said  Tom  Smart,  closing  “‘  What  is  itT  inquired  the  widow,  looking  intent- 
tbe  door  of  the  little  parlour  as  the  widow  entered.  ly  in  Tom’*  coimtenanre. 

‘■‘Good  morning,  sir,’  said  the  widow.  ‘What  “ ‘I’ll  aztonrih  you,’ said  Toro,  putting  hii  hand  in 
win  you  take  for  breakfast,  sir  V  his  pocket 

“’Tom  was  thinking  how  he  should  open  tlie  case,  “  *  ff  it  is,  rtrat  he  wants  money,’  takl  the  widow, ‘1 
10  he  made  no  answer.  know  that  already,  and  you  needn't  trouble  younelf.' 

“There’s  a  very  nice  ham,’  said  the  widow,  ‘and  ‘“  Pooh,  nonsense,  tliat’s  nothing,’  said  Tom  Smart; 
a  beautiful  cold  larded  fowl.  Shall  I  send  ’em  in,  ‘  I  want  money.  Tan’t  that 

sirf  “  ‘  Oh  dear,  what  can  it  beP  exclaimed  the  poor 

“  These  words  roused  Tom  from  his  reflections,  widow. 

His  admiration  of  the  w  idow  increased  as  she  spoke.  “  ‘  Don't  be  frightened,’  said  Tom  Smart  He  slow- 
Thoughtful  creature  !  Comfortable  provider!  ly  drew  forth  the  letter,  and  tmfolded  it.  ‘You  won’t 

•“Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  liar,  ma’am  P  in-  scream  P  said  Tom,  dnnblfnlly. 
quired  Tom.  “  ‘  No,  no,’  replied  the  widow  ;  ‘  let  me  see  it’ 

‘“  His  name  is  Jinkins,  sir,'  said  the  widow,  slight-  “  ‘  You  won’t  go  fainting  away,  or  any  of  that  non- 

ly  blushing.  sense?’ said  Tom. 

‘“  He’s  a  tall  man.’  said  Tom.  “  ‘  No.  no.’  retamed  the  widow,  haalily. 

“  ‘  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  sir,’  replied  the  widow,  “‘And  don’t  run  out,  and  blow  him  up,’  mid  Tom, 
and  a  very  nice  gentleman.’  ‘  because  IH  do  all  that  for  you;  you  hod  better  not 

“‘ Ah  P  said  Tom.  exert  yourself.’ 

“  ‘  Is  there  any  thing  more  you  want,  sir  P  inquired  "  Well,  well,’  said  the  widow,  *  let  me  see  it.’ 
the  widow,  rather  puzzled  by  Toni’s  manner.  “‘1  will,'  replied  Tom  Smart;  and,  with  these 

“  ‘  Why,  yes,’  said  "WSm.  •  My  dear  ma’am,  will  words,  he  phaced  the  letter  in  the  widow’s  hand, 

you  have  the  kindness  to  sit  down  for  one  moment?'  “  Gentlemen.  I  have  heard  my  uncle  my,  that  Tom 

“'Die  widow  looked  much  amazed,  but  she  sot  Smart  mid,  the  widowr's  lamentations,  when  she 
down,  and  Tom  mt  down  too,  close  beside  her.  I  heard  the  disclosure,  would  have  pierced  a  heart  of 
don’t  know  how  it  happened,  gentlemen — indeed  my  stone.  Tom  was  certainly  very  tender-hearted,  but 
uncle  used  to  tell  me  tint  'T\>m  Smart  mid  he  didn’t  they  pierced  his  to  the  very  core.  'Tbe  widswr 
know  how  it  happened  either — but  somehow  or  other  rocked  herself  to  and  fin,  and  wrung  her  hands, 
the  palm  of  Toni's  hand  fell  upm  the  hack  of  tho  I  “  ‘  Oh,  the  deception  and  villany  of  the  man  P  said 
widow’s  band,  and  remained  there  while  he  spoke.  I  the  widow. 
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***  Frightful,  mjr  dcu  ma'am;  but  rompoaa  your- 1 
•elf,'  (aid  Tom  Smart. 

~  *  Oh,  I  can’t  compoae  myeelf,'  •hrieked  the  wi¬ 
dow.  ‘  I  ihall  never  find  any  one  elee,  I  ran  love  to 
muc  h !' 

"  *  Ob,  yea  you  will,  my  dear  aoul,’  mid  Tom  Smart, 
letting  fall  a  ihower  of  the  largeet-sized  teara,  in  pity 
for  the  widow'a  miafbrtunea.  Tom  Smart,  in  the 
energy  of  hia  compaiaion,  had  put  hia  arm  round  the 
widow'a  waiat;  and  the  widow,  in  a  paaaion  of 
grief,  had  claaped  Tom'a  hand.  She  looked  up  in 
Tom'a  foce,  and  amiled  through  her  lean.  Tom 
looked  down  in  here,  and  amiled  through  bia.  ’ 


**  I  never  ooeld  find  out,  gentlemen,  whether  Tom 
did  or  did  not  kiaa  the  widow  at  that  particular  mo- 
menu  He  need  to  teU  my  nncle  he  didn't,  but  I 
have  my  doubta  about  iL  Between  ouraelvea,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  rather  think  he  did. 

“  At  all  evenia.  Tern  kicked  the  very  tall  man  out 
at  the  front  door  half  an  hour  aAer,  a^  married  the 
widow  a  month  after.  And  he  uaed  to  drive  about 
the  country,  with  the  elay-coloured  gig  with  the  red 
wheela,  and  the  vireniah  mare  with  the  imt  pace,  till 
he  gave  np  buaineaa  many  yean  afterwaida,  and 
went  to  France  with  hia  wife ;  and  then  the  old  honaa 
waa  pulled  down." 


MR,  BUTTONHOLE  PRESENTING  HIS  CARD. 


Snipe,  who  in  buaineaa  wiah  to  aprout. 
Of  facta  I  will  appriae  you ; 

Ton  never  can  get  on  without 
Top  awella  10  pationiae  you. 

Oidera  from  auch  yon  muat  secure. 
For  fashionable  raiment; 

And,  having  made  their  custom  sure. 
The  Devil  take  the  payment. 

Though  hopes  the  ready  tip  to  touch, 
Tis  qitite  in  rain  to  nourish ; 

By  opening  an  account  with  such. 
Your  trade  is  sure  to  flourish. 


Besides,  it  isn’t  quite  correct. 
For  tradesmen  to  be  greedy ; 
So  do  not  customers  neglect, 

V  Althou^  a  little  aaedy. 

1 


■*  How  are  you.  Mister  Button  hole. 

My  lad  of  shears  and  yard  f 
Damn’d  handsome  shop,  upon  ray  soul. 
Come,  let  us  see  your  card. 

■*  Of  trade  you  soon  will  have  a  glut. 

No  Schneider  will  come  nigh  you; 

1  hear  that  you’re  a  famous  cut. 

And  curse  me  but  I’ll  try  you. 

And  if  your  fit,  my  man  of  goose. 

Will  b^  a  swell's  inspection. 

Yon,  ni  be  glad  to  introduce 
At  once  to  my  connectioo." 

“  Vastly  oblig'd — your  order  kind. 

I’ll  eiecute  with  {deasure; 

I’m  sore  no  fonlt  with  me  yonH  find  "  ' 
Do  let  me  take  yow  meosuror 


Timet  of  high  excitemaat,  tetmiattiog  ia  w  impoc* 
lant  criait,  big  with  in!e««Mt  and  cv«nt«,  load  gnuOty 
to  the  development  of  ckaiactec  aod  taleot  Thim 
during  the  revolution,  many  mkntt  were  broaght  to 
light  and  action,  that  a  supravaiBy  of  kingly  power 
-would  have  cruahed  in  embryo.  aiW  left  tbeaa  |o  pactaft, 
nnaeen  and  unknown. 

Amongit  the  acton  oa  that  toeawaablA  itage,  m« 
find  a  variety  of  cfaaractem,  ihowing  the  ppwoat  <4  i  in  kaianioan  mtira.  and  itemed  a  prototype  of  Swift, 
mind  in  all  their  varied  farma  agd  -had nr.  from  thn  Fortunnlalhh  kkoae  talenti  were  made  to  tubterve,  pre- 
aadate  and  grave  WailtfngMk  la  4ifa  apm|^k%  aiad  aminontly.  Ihn  cnuaa  of  patriotiam,  leience,  and  phi- 
-witty  Hopkinaon,  and  tftg  |Mhp  ami  oniginel  Frankfiii.  I  liintlyngf  the  oonteqaent  retult  of  deep-rooted  mo- 
Francia  Hopkinaon  tnag  ifto  aon  «<(  Thomaa  Qopkin-  lality. 
aon,  of  Philadelphia,  bom  in  ITSI.  Hia  fiwhaa  wan  a  In  ITCQt  ha  xiaitid  London,  where  he  continued 
nan  of  auperior  talenta  and  high  attainroenta,  and  hia  two  yean,  making  himaelf  acquainted  with  the  feel* 
xaother  one  of  the  beat  of  heaven’i  gifti.  At  the  age  inga  and  detigna  of  the  Britiah  parliament  towardi  the 
of  fourteen,  death  robbed  Fiancii  of  hia  father,  and  Coloniea,  who  had  already  began  to  feel  oppreaaion. 
left  hia  mother  to.  atniggle,  with^  limited  raeani,  with  On  hit  return,  he  roaoied  the  amiahlo  Miia  Ann 
all  the  acquiHfttliting  djlfifuUim  oC  maintaining  and  Borden,  of  Bordeatowo,  N.  J.;  and  toon  found  himaelf 
educating  a  large  fomily  of  faiherlma  chiklnn.  aurrounded  by  all  the  aocimininiaag  earoa  of  a  riaing 

Under  her  guidance  and  initruction,  young  Francia  family.  In  rearing  hia  children,  hia  mind  waa  often 
,  aoon  avinoq4  folpotf.  <bat  pioouaqd  wall,  far  him  and  I  carried  bark  ta.  the  nrnanar  hia  vaaaaaWa  and  aateem- 
Jhia  oountry.  She  uaad  avaiy  ewikm  to  improve  hia  j  ed  mother  iniiructed  him  daring  hia  ohiMhood.  He 


plated  hia  atudiaa  aad  grail  uaiad  He  then  commenced 
a  auocctarol  atudy  of  law,  under  Benjamin  Chew 
Eaq.,  mkI  **t~'*‘^  a  cloaa  and  thorough  itudent,  mak¬ 
ing  great  pmficaaticy  in  hia  judicial  acquirementa.  He 
pomaaeed  a  hnHiaBt  and  flowing  fancy,  a  lively  ima- 
gimM>Mb  a  **pff*”^‘i**g  maimar.  and  waa  partial  to  po- 
lUHliMMMm  M  wail  M  the  more  aolid  aciencea.  He 
'  ma*  Ibiid  af  paelry.  araaie,  and  painting.  He  excelled 


•ducatioD,  deprijriag  haiaalf  of  all  tba  Imuiriae,  and  I  could  adopt  no  better  plan,  or  find  no  brighter  exam- 
many  of  the  comfecta  of  life,  to  advance  the  intereita  of  pie  to  follow.  But  the  comforti  of  “  iweet  home” 
her  children.  Being  a  devoted  Chriatian,  the  took  pecia-  were  toon  to  be  interrupted.  Hia  country  needed  bia 
liar  care  anddalight  in  planting  deep  tba  puraat  princi-  lervicea,  which  were  cheerfully  and  promptly  render- 
plae  of  virtue,  guarding  their  minda  againat  all  the  ave-  ed :  he  waa  among  ila  warmeat  and  moat  xealoui  pa- 
Baeaofviceandaia^  Shatatightthemthedeaignoftheir  trioti.  ft  — nr  fir  him  tq  dp  mnrh  in  iipanihC  ’bn  rjr* 
creation,  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  God  and  fellow  of  the  great  maaa  of  the  people,  to  a  juat  aenae  of  the 
men,  and  that, to.  ba  truly  Aa/ipy,  they  muit  be  truly  injuriea  inflicted  by  the  mother  country.  Thii  be 
good.  The  foundation  beings  Unit  firmly,  laid,  aha  done  by  varioui  publicatiqna.  wriHnn  in  a,a^Ie  ao  foa- 
placed  ha»,fitmi>fffoiann,|tim  fi>ttMO,h<tg(»,o(.her  fami*  cinating  and  humaapHi^  aw  fo  ba  uaivemallp  read: 
ly,  at  the  Unitmm^oC  Pwri^rliwiMi  whate  he  com-  painting,  in  true  and  gtotaiag.  colanaw  tha  injuatica  «f 
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the  crown,  and  the  righti  of  the  coloniau.  Bia  Pretty 
Story — hia  Letten  to  Jantea  Rivington — hi*  Epiatle  to 
Lord  Howe — bia  two  Lettera  by  a  Tor^.— hia  tiaiiak. 
tKMi  of  a  Letter  wntten  by  a  Foreigner — hia  Political 
CataobiaiD— a«d  Ike  New  HeoT,  weae  all  prodaenowa 
ef  taate  and  merit,  and  were  of  raat  imporfanoe  n 
arouamg  the  people  to  a  vindication  of  their  righta,  and 
the  achtevemant  of  their  libertiea- 

During  the  adwiaistmtion  of  Gav.  Ditkiaaoa.  pafiti- 
aal  diaaanawna  and  petty  apirii  apread  thait  moualam 
wavea  over  ^nnaylvanis,  threatening  to  deatroy  the 
fur  fabric  of  their  new  government.  The  pen  of  Mr. 
Uaptunaun  waa  again  inatrumental  in  reatoring  order, 
la  an  caaay,  called  “  A  fall  and  true  account  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  uproar  which  lately  happened  in  a  very  emuiant 
&mily.”  he  expooed  the  fhciioiis  partiuna  to  auch  keen 
and  teveia  ridicule,  that  they  threw  down  the  wea- 
pana  of  tbarr  rabalLoo  much  toonar  than  if  a  ihouaaod 
bayoaau  haj  haan  puiniad  at  their  braaala. 

He  waa  among  the  Hrat  dole  galea  eWtad  la  the 
Conunental  Congraaa,  aixl  moat  cheerfully  and  fear- 
laaaiy  racuoded  bu  name  on  that  declaratien,  which 
waa  a  oun  af  conaalatwn  t»  the  frieoda  af  vaxaDOH, 
bat  a  Boanargee  to  the  aDemiea  of  ubbitv.  Always 
cheerful  and  aprighrty,  he  contribiSMi  much  in  diw 
pelUng  the  gloom  that  ollen  pervaded  the  mindt  of 
hw  ooUeaguee,  iiv  the  midat  of  diaaater  and'defeat  lie 
knew  the  cwtae  waa  righlMua :  hn  babavad  haavaa 
woold  crown  Ihran  with  triun^>kant  virtaay  and  uki- 
awta  aucceaa.  He  had  aacriSced  a  lucrative  aituaiion 
10  the  loan  ufiice,  held  under  the  crown,  at  the  ahrine 
qf  libeiay ;  he  had  embarked  hia  fortune,  hia  life,  and 
hit  aacaed  hortoutk  in  defeaea  of  hia  auuniry— aiul. 
with  ril  hia  haaaour  and  wii,  he  waa  frm  and  daiai). 
■mad  aa  a  gladiator.  With  the  fhney  of  a  poet,  ha 
muted  the  atuindnaas  of  a  aage ;  with  tha  wit  of  a  hn.> 
■MTHt.  hn-HiUtad  the  aH*city  ^  apnldicinn.  Ha  atw> 
aaadad  Qaor^a  Buaa  ae  iudgn  of  <hn  fbfmirnlty  CeuA 
wd  waa  aubeeqnantly  onaof  IhwUniitidllmtaa  Piawirt 
Judgea;  and  waa  highly  esteemed'  fbr  hia  judieiai 
knawindge.  impaitial  jH«tic«>  nod  carrect  deciaiona. — 
He  tiled;  aveqi  atniioft  in.  which  be  w«a  placed,  with 
taadit,  honour,  and  dignity.  Hn  continund  ta  aanr 
tiibate,  by  hia  wrritiiiga,  mtioh  towmr^  cofrarting  tha 
lantala  of  aocietyi  by  ridiculing  ita  evila  and  abuaea — 
Saccaam,  proparly  timial.  and  guided  by  a  aound 
dntreiino.  ia  ana  of  tha  niual  powerful  and  cuuiog  in* 
•trumanta  aver  wielded  by  man.  faa  aowirt  upon  the 
mind,  ia  like  cantharidec  upon  the  akin ;  but  oAen  re> 
quiroa  aomething  more  than  a  cabbage  leaf  to  heal  it 
The  wit  of  Mn  Ifopkinaon  waa  of  a  noble  caat,  Sowing 
fioB  a  riah  and  ohnoia  iaM^inntiou,  novel  vudaling 
the  rulee  of  propriety,  alwayaconfinad  within  tha  pale 
of  modeaty,  but  keen  aa  a  damaak  blade.  Ha  waa  an 
admiral  of  aound  common  aenae,  and  a  xealoua  advo¬ 
cate  af  coBMBon  fchaal  odocation,  Ua  appreciated 
eariectly  tha  banaaBd.aiiMai  ofotir  oauntiy,  and  know 
well  that  the  perpetuity  ef  our  libortiaa  dapendamoro 
upon  the  general  diflhaion  of  uaqfW  knowledge,  fit  fbr 
tarry  day  uaa  in  the  vaooua  bnaineau  concerns  of  life, 
than  upen  tha  higk-tonad  Utaratuea  of  ooUegaa  and 
univetaitiaa.  Ha  admirod  tha  indnWiioMa  tiudamnni 
ha  respected  the  honaW  fiinner.  In  the  yeonwry  of 


the  soil,  and  inmates  of  ahopa,  be  saw  the  defendara 
of  ear  country.  Finally,  Mr.  Hopkinaon  waa  like 
soma  rara  flowtrs,  that,  while  they  please  by  their 
beauty,  they  possess  powerful  qualitiee  to  alleviate 
diattaaa,  and  impart  earafiwt.  Ha  wm  and 

urbane  in  bia  mamtars;  open  and  ganarouaia  hia  fash 
ingt ;  noble  and  liberal  in  hit  views ;  charitable  and 
benavolant  in  hia  purpoaea ;  an  agreeable  and  pleaaant 
oampnoMn;  a  kind  and  itithful  husband;  an  affce- 
tionale  aaul  tender  paaent ;  a  aletn  and  inSaxible  pw- 
trial;  a  consistent  and  active  ciiiun ;  a  valunbla  and 
honest  man. 

Uia  caieer  waa  closed  suddenly  and  prematurely, 
by  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  the  9 lb  of  May,  1791,  in  the 
53d  year  of  hia  age.  and  in  tha  midat  af  bia  uiafulnam 
He  Mt  a  widow,  Iwe  aoaa,  and  duae  daughtais,  ta 
mourn  hia  untimely  end,  and  their  irreparable  loaa. 

Ammoiiicb. 


The  Old  Skag. — A  couple  of  blades  once  met  a 
Vermonter  at  a  tavern.  They  had  heard  much  of 
Yankee  ingenuity  and  eooning,  and  they  soou  deSaw 
mined  to  see  if  they  could  not  “  come  round”  this  saa 
of  the  Green  Mountain.  Thinking  that  he  would  ha 
caraAtl  of  hia  coppers,  they  proposed  to  him,  m  the 
coarse  of  the  evening’s  chat,  that  each  of  them  skauM 
propuoe  and  do  something  which  the  other  two  ahenid 
imitate ;  or  on  refiml  of  either  so  to  do,  be  ahouid  pay 
alt  the  damage  the  others  might  sustain,  and  the  seel 
at  the  bar.  The  Vermonter  waa  a  little  wary  at  firal 
— but  at  length  conaenied.  One  of  the  Yurkere  com¬ 
menced  the  game.  He  pulled  cdThii  coat,  watlied  up 
to  the  fire  and  threw  it  on.  Hit  companion  did  the 
same.  ITte  Vermonter,  aa  they  had  agreed,  must  do  aa 
too  with  hia  coat,  or  pay  for  the  other  two  coals,  and 
the  scot.  Without  hesitating,  ufiF  went  the  garment  ou 
to  the  fire.  The  other  New  Yorker  next  made  niul. 
He  off  boots  and  haL  and  consigned  them  to  the  dW 
voiiring  etement  His  companiona  imitated  him,  and 
to  tbeir  astooisiiiBent,  the  Yankee  waa  not  backwawL 
>  Now  came  tha  Vermonter's  time  la  lead.  “Landlstd,* 
he,  *•  ia  there  a  doctor  neuif  “  Tea,air.” — ‘dhnd 
hiim”'  The  gentiemaa  ef  York  began  to  staaet 
The  doctor  scan  came  in.  **  Doctor,*'  said  the  Vea> 
mooter,  get  your  iaatraments.  I  want  you  to  puff  od 
sorry  toodi  in  my  bend,  and  these  genffamen  wiH  pre^ 
bably  want  the  same  doiw  Triih  ibriri  as  the  aeme 
time  he  began  to  make  ready  fbr  the  opeiutiaa.  Tfee 
doctor  and  the  other  two  were  confounded. — ‘^Camui 
doctor,  don't  wait,’*  and  setting  open  hia  mouth,  he  dfu* 
covered  to  the  company  that  he  had  in  bia  head  but 
ene  old  snag  which  would  hardly  keep  in  hia  heaA 
It  was  presently  out.  The  Yorkers  wisely  declined 
following  suit,  paid  the  Vermonter  fbr  his  coat,  hut, 
and  boots,  and  went  off  to  bed  grinding  their  motan. 


A  JauaLcm  Ducaivm  — Soaae  time  ago  a  profeamr 
of  legardemain  aninitaiaad  aa  audienoe  in  a  village  ia 
Seutlaad,  wbiab  was  pnneipaUy  enmpnaad  of  collioua 
Afler  “  attonishing  Uia  Mtives”  with  vaiiona  tnck»~ 
■atamofphoaiag  wins  laiio  waler,  Ac.  ha  asked  the 
loaa  ef  a.  balfipenay  from  ooo  of  hia  admiroia.  A 
otdlier.  with  liiUe  hamiation  bandod  out  tha  coul 
whiob  the  Jogglea  •peodily  exhibited,  u  be  aaid,  tnuU' 
foimed  into  a  guiaea.  ”  Aa’  ia  that  my  bawbaa  t” 
eaclaiaMd  tha  aoUiar-  ”  Bndoahladly,”  aarwerad  tha 
Janler.  “  Let’s  aaa’i.”  mid  tha  ooUiar,  aad  tonuag  ii 
round  and  round  in  examination  with  an  ecstacg  of 
delight,  thonbod  tha  yuggiar  for  hia  kindnam.  toning 
|iiiata  hia  paakar,  aaki  “I'm  wam’t  yalll  aa  taio’i 
into  a  bawbae  afuia.** 
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DEATH  OF  . 

EMPEROR 

The  following  perticulan,  the  authenticity  of  which 
may  be  relied  on,  are  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Ruaaian  Bubleman  who  accompanied  the  Emperor 
Alexander  on  hia  journey  to  the  Crimea,  and  who 
was  with  him  at  the  time  of  hii  death.  The  facts  here 
detailed  ser^'e  to  remove  the  suspicion  so  generally 
entertained  that  Alexander's  death  was  caused 
poison; — 

While  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Neva,  on  our  de¬ 
parture  from  St.  Petersburg,  General  Diebitseh  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Emperor  did  not,  as  usual,  express 
his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  quays,  but  that  he 
gazed  on  them  thoughtfully  and  with  an  airof  melan¬ 
choly.  He  turned  bis  head  repeatedly  to  look  at  the 
fortress,  and  was  silent.  When  at  length  he  spoke  to 
those  about  him,  he  made  no  obaervation  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  view,  which  previously  had  never  foiled  to 
delight  him. 

A  few  days  before  he  set  out  on  hia  journey  to  the 
Crimea,  the  Emperor  was  writing  in  his  cabinet. 
The  day  had  been  exceedingly  fine  and  clear.  But 
suddenly  the  sky  was  overclouded,  and  it  became  se 
dark  that  the  l^peror  could  with  diAiculty  see  to 
write.  He  rang  for  candles.  In  a  few  moments 
Antcimoff  entered.  The  clouds  were  disperaing  and 
the  sun  was  beginning  to  shine.  “  Why  have  they 
not  brought  randies  T’  said  the  Emperor.  **  1  suppose 
they  think  that  to  have  lights  in  the  day-time  would 
appear  as  though  there  was  a  corpse  in  the  room.  I 
taught  so  too." 

When  at  Taganrog,  on  his  way  homeward  from 
the  Crimea,  the  Emperor  said  to  Anicimoff  on  enter¬ 
ing  his  cabiiiet,  “  Do  yen  remember  that  dark  day 
when  they  would  not  bring  me  candles,  and  the  idea 
I  took  into  my  head  I  Do  you  know  1  think  that 
idea  will  be  realiied.”*  He  died  in  that  smc 
cabinet. 

One  day  when  at  dinner  at  Bakehisaary,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  did  not  then  appear  to  be  ill,  and  whs  had 
always  a  great  repugnance  to  take  medicine,  or  even 
to  the  mention  of  it,  especially  at  taUe,  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  Welly  about  the  ague,  which  was  then  prevail¬ 
ing.  He  listened  attentively  to  the  doctor's  answers, 
and  then  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  eflicacious  reme¬ 
dy  against  the  disorder.  Welly  replied  that  ho  did, 
and  mentioned  the  medicine.  “  Have  you  any  of  it 
here  T”  asked  the  Emperor  eagerly.  “  Yes,  Sire,”  an¬ 
swered  Welly. — “  Let  me  have  some  of  it,"  rejoined 
the  Emperor.  The  medicine  was  brought  in,  and 
the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  drugs, 
especially  those  which  have  a  strong  ^our,  look 
some  on  the  tip  of  hia  finger,  and  tasted  it  several 
times. 

When  the  Emperor  halted  in  any  city  during  his 
journey,  he  immediately  repaired  U>  the  Cathedral  to 
attend  prayers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Eraprem  at 
Taganrog,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Cathedral,  he 
conducted  her  Majesty  to  the  Greek  convent  in  that 
city.  At  that  same  convent  the  Emperor's  remains 
lay  in  state  on  the  11th  of  December. 

On  hia  arrival  at  Taganrog,  the  Emperor  expressed 
himself  very  esger  to  see  the  Crimea,  but  his  curiosity 
seemed  to  decrease  as  the  time  for  renewing  the 
journey  approached.  Indeed  there  was  some  idea  of 
postponing  the  journey  altogether  nntil  the  following 
Spring.  On  the  arrival  of  Count  WoronzofT,  however, 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  proceed.  The  Count 

*  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  a  firm  believer  in 
presentiments;  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
his  mind  imbibed  a  tings  of  mysticisin,  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  most  unequivocal  way. 
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requested  General  Diebitsch  to  draw  up  an  itinerary. 
Diebitscb  did  so  immediately.  It  was  shown  to  the 
Emperor,  who  said,  “  It  is  very  lung,  cannot  it  be 
made  shorter  r'  Diebitsch  made  out  another.  “How!" 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  “you  have  not  altered  it! 
Twenty  days!  Shorten  it,  shorten  it  still  more.”  At 
length  it  was  determined  that  seventeen  days  should 
be  the  lime  allotted  to  the  journey  in  the  Crimea. 

On  the  20ih  of  October,  the  Emperor  set  ofif  from 
Taganrog.  He  was  in  excellent  spiriu,  and  conversed 
very  cheerfully  with  those  immediately  shout  his 
person.  On  the  25ih  we  started  from  Simferopol,  and 
the  Emperor  rude  thirty-five  wersis  on  horseback,  m 
order  to  reach  Yoursouff  Orders  were  given  for  the 
boats  to  be  ready  at  Baydar  in  two  days.  The  Em¬ 
peror's  Maitre  d’Hottl  was  sent  on  board  the  boats, 
and  in  Welly's  opinion  this  circumstance  was  one  of 
the  chief  cansss  af  his  Majesty's  illness ;  the  food  of 
which  he  partook  during  these  two  days  being  either 
unwholesome  or  ill-cooked. 

The  Elmperor  reached  Yoursouff  late  on  the  35th. 
Next  day  he  proceeded  to  Lupka,  an  estate  hefonging 
to  Prince  H  oronaofl.  On  hie  way  lbs  Emperor 
visited  the  Garden  of  Nikita,  and  walked  a  good  deal. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Oneoda  (an  estate  which  he 
purchased  from  Begborodka)  and  from  thence  he 
went  unattended  to  pay  a  visit  to  Princess  Galitzin. 
General  Diebitsch  informed  me  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Princess's  colony  were  at  that  time  safler- 
ing  from  the  ague.  The  Emperor  slept  in  the  house 
of  a  Tartar.  On  his  retuni  to  Lupka  he  dined  very 
late;  he  had  been  eating  fruit  on  the  road.  Next 
morning,  before  his  departure  from  Lupka.  he  walked 
a  good  deal,  after  which  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  at  least  40  wsrsts.  He  was  rather  immble 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  oomplaincd  very 
much  of  his  horse.  He  was  obliged  to  ascend  a 
moonmm  very  rapidly  to  gain  the  posasasiona  of  Mar- 
devinoff,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Baydar.  the  Emperor  had  not  broken  his  fast 
He  was  in  a  profuse  pempiratioo,  and  complained 
greatly  of  fatigue.  Ho  got  into  hie  calecbo  to  ride  to 
Sevastopol.  When  within  two  wersU  of  Balakdava, 
he  again  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  on  with  Diebitsch 
to  review  a  Greek  battalion  commanded  by  Ravail- 
liote,  at  whose  house  he  breakfasted,  and  eat  a  good 
deal  of  fish.  He  got  into  his  calecbe  and  rode  to  the 
post-master's,  and  at  the  last  station  be  again  mounted 
his  horse,  and  went  to  inspect  a  Greek  convent  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  George.  He  had  neither  coat  nor  cloak, 
though  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  air  was  very  cool. 
He  spent  two  hours  in  examining  the  convent  Be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  he  proceeded  to 
Sevastopol  in  his  caleche.  He  immediately  visited 
the  church  by  torch-light,  and  after  prayers  returned 
to  hia  quarters.  He  ordered  dinner,  and  when  it 
was  served,  he  declined  eating  any.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  night  he  was  occupied  in  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  next  day. 

On  the  28th  he  went  to  see  a  ship  launched.  He 
breakfasted  on  board,  and  then  visited  a  military  hos¬ 
pital,  situated  abont  three  wersts  from  the  town.  On 
his  return  home  he  received  the  authorities,  which 
ceremony  occupied  him  until  half  past  two.  He  then 
walked  to  the  sea  side,  got  into  a  boat,  and  went  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  Itne.  After  he  landed, he  inspect¬ 
ed  the  marine  hospital  and  the  barracks.  Afterwards 
he  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  wersts,  to 
see  the  battery  of  St  Alexander.  The  Elmperor  then 
returned  home,  dined  late,  in  company  with  all  bis 
Generals,  and  sat  up  convetaing  with  Diebitsch  later 
than  usual.  On  the  39th  he  walked  to  the  sea-side. 
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got  into  a  boat,  and  proceeded  to  the  battery  of  Con- 1 
•tantine,  and  inepected  the  iortreae. 

On  the  30th  the  Emperor  appeared  low-epirit- 
ed.  He  rode  on  honeback  to  YouibulXJalai,  a 
Jewiah  town,  where  he  viaited  aeveral  ayiiagoguea. 
Before  hit  arrival  at  Bakehiiaaray,  he  went  to  vea  a 
Greek  convent.  Whilat  aacending  the  stairraie  the 
Einpertir  felt  hiinaelf  ao  weak  that  he  waa  obliged  to 
raat.  On  hia  return  to  Yuufoul-Calai,  he  dined  with 
the  Mahometan  dignitariea.  In  the  evening  he  viait¬ 
ed  aeveral  muaquea,  and  aAerwarda  repaired  to  the 
houie  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  to  be  preaent  at  a 
religioua  ceremony.  In  the  evening,  he  aent  for 
Welly,  to  conault  him  about  the  Empreaa'a  health. 
He  eipreaaad  himaelf  much  grieved  at  not  being  with 
her  at  the  lime  when  the  received  intimation  of  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  Emperor,  on  tbia 
occaiioa,  acknowledged  to  Welly,  that  he  felt  very 
ill,  and  had  pamed  aeveral  bad  nighta.  **  But  in  apite  I 
of  that.”  added  be,  **  I  do  not  want  either  you  or  your  | 
medicine.  I  know  how  to  doctor  myaelf."  Welly 
replied  that  he  waa  mieiaken  in  tuppoaing  that  he 
required  no  other  roediciije  than  lea,  rum,  and  toaal 
and  water;  and  ih.it  a  good  doae  of  rhuburb  would 
do  him  more  good.  "  Let  nte  alone,”  taid  the  Em- 
paror,  in  a  tune  of  impalieiM-e,  **  I  liave  told  you  al¬ 
ready  that  I  do  nut  require  any  mt'diciiie.”  Knini 
that  day,  until  our  arrival  at  Maneiiqail,  Welly, 
whenever  he  aakol  the  Emperor  how  he  was.  in¬ 
variably  received  tor  answer,  “I  am  well;  do  not 
•peak  to  me  of  medicine.”  Krom  Bakchiiwaray  the 
Emperor  rude  la  his  caleche  to  Kualeir,  expua^  to 
the  raixioua  effluvia  of  the  marshes  which  adjuin  the 
latter  luwii.  At  KozUiffhe  visited  the  churrhet,  the 
aiow|iies.  the  syiiagogiiee,  the  barracks,  arsl  the  quaran¬ 
tines.  lie  conversed  fora  uunsiderablo  time  with  a 
Turkish  laptain.  who  had  not  performed  quarantine, 
and  was  nrigry  with  Welly  tiir  remarking  that  it  was  ^ 
impnidenl 

When  the  Em^ieror  arrived  at  .Mariempol  (on  the  . 
4lh  of  Novenil—rv  t>*  folt  «*«ry  dl,  *•“!  fur  the  Siat ' 
linw  spoke  aeriouely  to  Welly  reepecling  the  stale  of ' 
hw  health.  Welly  kHind  him  siiflenng  under  a 
severe  attack  of  ague.  Hw  tuils  were  blue,  and  he 
was  cold  and  shivering.  The  fever  left  him  wime  > 
daya  afier,  but  until  he  relomed  from  Taganrog  he  ; 
scarcely  ale  anything,  and  suflared  much  Irom  gene-  . 
ral  indisposiiioii.  ! 

The  Emperor  relumed  to  Taganrog  on  the  5ih  of 
NovemVr.  When  Prince  Wolknuaky  inquired  how 
he  was,  he  replied,  e  I  have  a  slight  attack  of  ague, 
which  I  cttu^l  in  the  Cnmea.  in  spite  of  iia  line  I 
climate,  which  is.io  highly  exiolleil.  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  it  waa  beat  to  have  the 
EmpreiN  at  Taganrog.”  He  edded,  that  he  had  been 
ill  with  the  ague  at  Bakebiamray,  aa<i  that  whilat 
there,  having  asked  for  some  drink,  FederoffTgave  him 
some  banberry  syrup,  which  was  very  acid.  **  1 
swallowed  the  whole  glaaful,”  mid  the  Emperor, 
**  and  was  immediately  seised  with  violent  pain.  At 
Psrekop,  whilst  visiting  the  hospital,  I  felt  myaelf 
■orh  worse.”  Wolkouaky  observed  that  his  Majesty 
did  not  lake  auffirient  rare  of  himaelf.  and  that  at  his 
tune  of  life  he  should  not  venture  to  do  what  he  might 
have  done  at  twenty.  Next  day  the  Emperor  was 
worse,  and  whilat  engaged  in  writing  with  Wolkouaky, 
be  waa  obligeil  to  discontinue.  Ho  dined  with  the 
Empress  at  three  o'clock.  In  the  evening,  the  Em¬ 
peror's  valet  de-cKambre  came  to  inform  Wolkonsky 
that  hia  Majesty  was  very  ill  Wolkonsky  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for  Welly,  and  both  proceeded  In  the 
Emperor's  ehamber.  They  found  him  lying  on  a 
divan,  and  hia  feet  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  He  waa 
suffering  from  an  agua  III.  Welly  entreated  him  to 
take  some  pills,  which  he  offered  him.  The  Emperor 
took  eight.  He  then  wished  to  write,  but  was  dia- 


tuaded  from  doing  so.  .About  Mven  o’clock  he  felt 
himaelf  belter,  and  thanked  Welly  lor  his  attention. 
The  Emperor  aent  to  request  the  Empress  to  come  to 
him,  and  she  remained  in  hia  cabinet  until  tea 
o'clock. 

On  the  7th  the  Emperor  had  passed  a  good  night. 
At  eleven  he  took  tome  medicine,  which  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  him.  But  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  he  was 
again  worse,  and  was  unable  to  attend  prayers,  for 
fear  of  another  shivering  fit.  The  Emperor  appeared 
uneasy  at  teeing  the  numerous  lettcra  and  papers 
which  were  accnmalated  on  hia  writing-table.  Wol- 
kotiaky  entreated  him  not  to  think  of  attending  to  pub¬ 
lic  buiineae  until  he  should  be  quite  restored.  The 
Emperor  sent  for  the  Eropreia,  and  ibe  again  stayed 
with  him  (ill  ten  o’clock. 

On  the  8th  the  Emperor  bad  passed  a  tolerably  good 
night  He  permitted  Wolkouaky  to  write  to  the  Em- 
press  mother  and  to  the  Grand  Duke  Conataniine  to 
acquaint  them  how  he  waa. 

On  the  lOlh  the  Emperor  waa  very  unwell,  and  had 
pamed  a  bad  night.  At  eleven  o’clock  be  had  a  faint¬ 
ing  III.  His  skin  waa  hot  and  feverish  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  he  had  a  profuse  perspiration. 
He  siarcely  spoke,  except  lo  ask  fiir  any  thing  be 
wanted,  and  seemed  sunk  into  a  coiapleie  slate  of 
torpor. 

On  the  llih  the  Empemr  had  slept  well.  He  sent 
fur  the  EniprrM,  who  remained  wiib  him  till  dinner¬ 
time.  Ttie  Rmprnir,  on  allero[>ling  to  rise,  liad  an¬ 
other  feinting  fit. 

I  On  ibe  13ih  lie  asked  for  some  orangeade,  which 
I  he  drank.  The  Empress  remained  with  him  (he 
whole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  he  was  better. 

On  the  13th  the  Erapemr  was  prevailed  on  to  take 
some  meilirine.  after  which  the  heal  of  his  akin 
diroiiiiahed  for  a  short  lime,  hut  it  soon  increated 
again,  and  neiiinued  thmughout  the  night.  He  did  not 
speak  dnrinf  the  whole  day. 

On  the  14'h  the  Emperor  waa  belter,  and  he  waa 
aSie  to  9t>av*  himaelf;  but  ahout  dinner-time  he  hod 
aiieiher  shivering  IH.  It  waa  proposed  In  apply  laechca, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  them.  Ilia  attendants  were 
fearful  of'imtaiing  htm.  and  Mid  nothing  more  about 
the  leeches.  At  eigitl  o’efork  he  had  an  alarming 
faintinc  At.  Wellv  then  informed  WuHomaky  that 
he  mnaiileied  the  Ereperer^in  imminent  danger.  Woi- 
knusky  immediaiely  went  to  the  Empress,  and  told 
her  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  InM.and  begged  her 
to  prevail  on  the  limperur  to  fulfil  hie  Chratian  du¬ 
ties.  The  Kmpreoe,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  hurried 
immediately  lu  the  Emperor’t  cabinet  and  tuggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  tending  for  his  confeator.  “  Am 
I  then  BO  very  ill  T’  Mid  he — “  No,  Sire,”  replied  the 
EimpreM ;  “  bin  3rou  have  refuaed  all  remediM ;  let  us 
try  the effiMit  of  ihia.”— ^  Willingly,”  Mid  the  Emperor. 
He  then  called  Welly  to  hia  couch,  and  mid  to  him, 
“  You  think  me  very  illT — Yea,  Sire,”  Mid  Welly, 
his  eyes  ovarffowing  wiih  tears.  “  I  could  not 
prevail  on  you  to  follow  my  advice ;  now  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty,  mM  as  your  piivaician,  but  as  an  honest 
roan  and  a  Chriatian.  to  declare  to  you  that  you  have 
not  a  moment  to  luae.”  The  Emperor  took  the  doc¬ 
tor's  hand  and  held  it  for  tome  tinw  in  hit.  He  be¬ 
came  very  thoughtful.  Welly  waa  then  asked 
whether  it  wonid  be  mfe  to  poaipooe  the  confeaaioa 
till  the  following  day.  The  doctor  replied  in  the  at 
firroative.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  Emperor  urged  the 
Empress  to  retire  lo  bed. 

On  the  15lh  the  Emperor ,  became  worse  from  four 
to  aix  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  Empress  waa  ia- 
I  formed  of  the  change,  and  immediately  came  to  him. 
The  confemor  was  summoned,  and  the  Emperor  mid 
to  the  Empress,  **  Leave  ut  alone.”  Afier  having 
confessed,  he  decired  that  the  Eroprem  should  return, 
and  he  took  (he  mcrameat.  The  confeator  and  the 
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EapiWB  then  fell  on  their  kneea  and  entreated  him  to 
the  teechee  to  be  applied.  He  promieed  he 
erouM.  Then  taming  to  the  Empress,  he  said,  “  1 
Mtrer  esperieneed  a  feeling  of  greater  satisfaction, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.”  Thirty  leeches  were  then 
applied  ;  but  more  than  two  hours  were  lost  it  getting 
them  to  fix.  The  Emperor  no  longer  o'ujected  to  any 
remedy  that  was  prescribed  for  him,  and  took  his 
medicine  without  hesitation. 

On  the  16th  the  Emperor  was  completely  exhausted. 
He  had  passed  a  very  bod  night.  At  two  o'clock  he 
aaked  for  some  lemonade,  and  look  a  spoonful.  Mus¬ 
tard  poultices  were  applied,  but  the  heat  of  his  skin 
did  not  diminish. 

On  the  17th,  at  haff-past  six  in  the  morning,  a 
cantharides  blister  was  applied  to  the  Emperor's  back. 
At  tan  o'clock,  he  ralliad,  spoke  a  little,  and  knew 
erery  body  about  him.  He  asked  for  drink,  and  wish¬ 
ed  to  gar^e  his  throat,  but  had  not  strength  to  do  so. 
He  was  all  the  night  in  great  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  Emperor  appeared 
to  be  a  Kttle  stronger.  This  favourable  symptom  ron- 
tinoed  till  the  evening,  when  the  fever  again  incrcas- ; 
ed.  The  danger  was  imminent.  Whenever  he  open¬ 
ed  hh  eyes  he  looked  at  tiie  Empress,  took  her  hands, 
kissed  them  and  pressed  them  to  his  heart.  Wulkousky 
approached  the  courh  lor  the  purpose  of  kissing  his 
hand,  but  the  Emperor  turned  to  him  with  a  look 
aomewhat  resembling  reproof,  for  be  never  liked  any 
one  In  kiss  his  hand. 

At  forty  minutes  post  eleven  o'clock  all  hope  hod 
Tanished;  the  Emperor  sunk  mto  a  state  of  meensibility. 


On  the  19th  the  Emperor  breathed  his  last,  as 
6fiy  minutes  past  ten  o'clock.  The  Eropteas  doeed 
his  eyes. 

The  priest  who  rendered  to  the  Emperor  the  law 
censoletiuna  of  religion  is  named  Alexis.  He  is  the 
Arch  Priest  of  the  Cathedra)  of  Tapanreg.  The 
Bishop  of  Cathermosloff  othciaied  whilst  the  remaias 
of  the  Emperor  lay  in  aiaie.  The  military 
officers  who  attended  the  imperial  remauis  oa 
that  occasion  were— LieateAaitls.Geaeral  Hmaoff 
and  Pouchkiu,  and  Majors-General  Araotdi,  Pawkifi^ 
BedanoMcy,  Urekefl',  and  Yagnodiea. 

The  Emperor's  body  reeuined  nine  days  in  the  catfo 
net,  ondergoing  the  proeaas  of  embalming.  During 
this  time  the  Empress  was  lodged  in  the  town.  The 
;  remains  of  the  Emperor  have  not  beea  to  well  em¬ 
balmed  as  could  have  bent  wished.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  plunge  the  body  repeatedly  into  an  ioe- 
bath,  and  to  moisten  the  face  continually  with  vinegar. 
The  face  is  Mack,  and  the  features  ate  net  recognixa- 
ble.  Borne  false  inerohnines  were  found  in  the  head, 
at  tlie  part  to  which  the  Emperor  used  to  raise  his 
;  hand  when  be  fell  pam.  Tlie  liver  and  lungs  were 
likewisp  diseased. 

The  Emperor  snflered  much  in  liis  last  moments , 
his  breathing  was  slmrl  and  ditficnit.  He  died  on 
the  divan  in  hit  cabinet.  The  peno.na  who  were  in 
the  adjoining  room  could  hear  him  breathe.  During 
his  illnem  the  Emperor  aometimes  pasted  the  night  in 
the  little  chamber  adjoining  his  catnnet.  .kn  opportn- 
nity  was  taken  during  the  absence  of  the  Emprem  to 
adiuinisier  the  last  sacrament  to  the  Emperor. 


MISCELLANEO 

Cocoa  Shells. — ^This  ia  a  beveraga  very  much 
used  in  New  England,  instead  of  lea  and  cufl^;  but 
is  ia  diMMi  unknown  in  this  part  ef  the  country. 
From  the  eooon  bean,  used  in  making  chocaUte,  a  thni 
shall  is  remeved ;  and  this  bting  taken  fresh  from  the 
ehieolme  nmnufoetory,  and  boiled  thoroughly,  and 
gnaltfiod  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  makat  a  moat 
agseeable,  peptic,  and  w-hoiesoma  drink.  It  ia  nou¬ 
rishing,  but  not  stimulating.  It  hat  the  delicate  aro- 
ami  of  ebocolate,  without  that  heavy,  greasy  quality 
which  makes  chocolate  nearly  as  indigeatible  as  oyster 
htells.  it  m  even  preferable  to  the  pure  cocoa,  which 
has  rather  a  bitter  taste.  The  Boston  grocers  increase 
the  richiiem  of  ahelbi  by  mixing  a  little  af  the  pure 
eacea  with  them.  There,  the  price  of  sfiells  alone  is 
li  cents  per  Ih.,  while  that  of  the  mixture  it  16  cents. 
They  are  very  generally  used  in  Boston,  being  consi¬ 
dered  particularly  wholesome  and  safe  for  invalids, 
children,  dyspeptic  people,  and  such  sort  of  folks. 
But  wo  can  amure  our  readers  that  they  are  equally 
palatable  and  whuleoereo  fur  strong,  robust,  hearty 
people.  This  article  is  to  be  obtained  at  very  few  of 
the  groceries  in  Philadelphia,  hot  the  choculsta-iBa- 
kera  have  generally  a  supply,  arisiiig  from  the  ordinary 
process  of  their  manufacture. 

Shoet  Cakes. — Rub  with  the  band  two  Ibt.  of 
hotter  into  four  Itis.  of  silled  flour,  two  Ifas.  of  currants, 
two  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  two  eggs,  mixed  altogether 
with  a  pint  of  milk,  roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  it  into 
round  or  square  cakes  with  a  culler;  lay  them  on  a 
clean  baking  sheet,  and  bake  them  alnut  five  minutes 
in  a  middling  heated  oven. 

Deucioos  Salute  DEAUonrs. — Carbonate  of  soda 
and  white  sugar,  of  each  twoniy  grains ;  lemon  or 
tartaric  aetd,  twenty-five  gratae;  mix  with  water,  in 
two  giaaaea,  as  uoual.  If  yoa  cabeiitale  a  lialf  leoaon 
for  the  acid,  it  is  still  nicer. 


US  RECEIPTS. 

ScPEEioa  JovNT  Caee. — The  following  receipt  will 
make  a  Junny  Cake,  fit  for  an  alderman,  a  mayor,  an 
editor,  or  any  other  dignilary  in  the  land.  Take  one 
quart  of  wilk,  ihrmt  eggs,  one  tea-spooniiil  of  sal  era- 
Uie,  one  cup  of  wheat  tkMir.  and  one  of  Indian  meal, 
•ufficieat  to  wake  a  better  of  the  coneistency  of  pen- 
cakee.  Bake  quick  in  peaa  previously  buttered,  and 
•at  warm  with  butter  ar  milk.  An  addition  of  wbeai 
flour  will  be  found  a  grant  improvement  in  the  art  ef 
making  these  cakea. 

To  MAEC  OvsTB*  Catsvp. — One  hundred  of  lergp 
oystera,  with  all  their  liquor;  one  pauiid  of  anrhoviea, 
three  pints  of  while  wuie;  one  lemon  with  half  tbs 
peel ;  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain,  and  odd 
cloves  and  mace,  of  each  a  quarter  of  on  ounce,  ow 
nutmeg  sliced,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  twt 
ounces  of  shallots.  When  cold,  hoiile  it  with  the  spies 
and  shallots.  If  the  (qrolers  be  large  they  should  bs 

CUL 

To  BESTOEE  TAINTED  OAME,  OE  ANV  OTUEE  OAMI 
so  AS  TO  SE  PIT  FOE  ctE — Prepare  it  for  couiung,  then 
wrap  the  game  in  a  line  linen  cloth  closely  sewed  le 
every  pert,  so  as  to  |irevenl  any  dust  or  cinder  gettini 
in;  when  this  is  done  lake  a  slsivel  full  of  hot  char¬ 
coal  or  live  coal,  and  throw  into  a  bucket  of  cold 
water,  and  dip  the  game  into  it,  aud  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  live  minutes ;  and  upon  taking  u  out,  all  the 
offensive  smell  will  be  removed,  and  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  fit  lor  use,  hut  it  must  he  dres^  tmmeduiUiji 

Amtiuote  to  Poison — The  feel  that  Ground  Mils 
lard  proveb  a  sure  remedy  in  all  cases  where  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  III  nearly  all  where  mineral  poiawia  are  lakee 
into  the  sUimacb,  either  by  mietake  or  desi|^,  if  givee 
immediately  after  such  deleterious  aubsiaEoes  taavr 
been  received,  ia  a  cireumaieace  that  should  be  uw- 
veraally  known. 
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THE  PARISH  CLERK. 


Onc«  upon  a  lime,  in  a  very  small  country  town, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  London,  there  lived  a 
little  man  named  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  who  was  the 
pailak  clerk  of  the  little  town,  and  lived  in  a  little 
house  in  the  little  high  street,  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  little  church;  and  who  was  to  be  found 
every  day  from  nine  till  four,  teaching  a  little  learn¬ 
ing  to  the  little  boys.  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  a  harm¬ 
less,  inoffensive,  good-natured  being,  with  a  turned-up 
nose,  and  rather  tumed-in  legs,  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and 
a  halt  in  his  gait ;  and  he  divided  his  time  l^tween 
the  church  and  his  school,  verily  believing  that  there 
existed  not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  clever  a  man 
as  the  curate,  so  imposing  an  apartment  as  the  vestry- 
Toom,  or  so  well  ordered  a  seminary  as  hie  own. 
Once,  and  only  race,  in  his  life,  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
had  seen  a  bishop— a  real  bishop,  with  his  arms  in 
lawn  sleeves,  and  his  head  in  a  wig.  He  had  seen 
him  walk,  and  heard  him  talk  at  a  confirmation,  on 
which  moinentous  occasion  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  so 
overcome  with  reverence  and  awe,  when  the  afore¬ 
said  bishop  laid  his  band  on  his  head,  that  he  fainted 
right  clean  away,  and  was  borne  out  of  church  rn  the 
arms  of  the  beadle. 

This  was  a  great  event,  a  tremendons  era,  in  Na¬ 
thaniel  Pipkin's  life,  and  it  was  about  the  only  one 
that  had  ever  occurred  to  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of 
his  quiet  existence,  when  happening  one  fine  after¬ 
noon,  in  a  fit  of  mental  abstraction,  to  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  slate  on  which  he  was  devising  some  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  in  compound  addition  fur  an  oflend- 
ing  urchin  to  solve,  they  suddenly  rested  on  the  bloom¬ 
ing  countenance  of  Maria  Lobbs,  the  only  daughter  of 
old  Lobbs,  the  great  saddler  over  the  way.  Now,  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Pipkins  had  rested  on  the  pretty  face  of 
'  'ilaria  Lobbs  many  a  time  and  oft  before,  at  church 
i|d  elsewhere:  but  the  eyes  of  Maria  Lobfis  had 
Iver  looked  so  bright,  the  cheeks  of  Maria  Lobla 
Jkd  never  looked  so  ruddy,  as  upon  this  particular  oc¬ 
casion.  No  wonder  then,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was 
unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  countenance  of  Miss 
Lobbs;  no  wonder  that  Miss  Lobla,  finding  herself 
stared  at  by  a  young  man,  withdrew  her  head  from 
the  window  out  of  which  she  had  been  peeping,  and 
shut  the  casement  and  pulled  down  the  blind ;  no 
wonder  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  immediately  thereafter, 
fell  upon  the  young  urchin  who  had*  previously  of¬ 
fended,  and  culled  and  knocked  him  to  his  hriu’t's 
content.  All  this  was  very  natural,  and  there’s  no¬ 
thing  at  all  to  wonder  at  about  iL 

It  ts  matter  of  wonder,  though,  that  any  one  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Pipkin’s  retiring  disposition,  nervous 
temperament,  and  roost  particularly  diminutive  in¬ 
come,  should  from  this  day  forth,  have  dared  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
fiery  old  Lobhs— of  old  Lobbs,  the  great  saddler,  who 
could  have  brought  up  the  whole  village  at  one  stroke 
of  his  pen,  and  never  felt  the  outlay — old  Lobbs,  who 
was  well  known  to  have  heaps  of  money,  invested  in 
the  bank  at  the  nearest  market  town — who  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  countless  and  inexhaustible  treasures, 
hoarded  up  in  the  little  iron  safe  with  the  big  key¬ 
hole,  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  hack  parlour — 
and  who,  it  was  well  kiMwn,  on  festive  occasions  gar¬ 
nished  his  board  with  a  real  silver  tea  pot,  creahi 
ewer,  and  sugar-basin,  which  he  was  wont,  in  the 
pride  of  bis  heart,  to  boast  should  be  his  daughter's 
property  when  she  found  a  man  to  her  mind.  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  to  be  a  matter  of  profound  astonishment  and 
intense  wonder,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  should  have 
had  the  temerity  to  cast  his  eyes  in  this  direction. 
But  love  is  blind,  and  Nathaniel  had  a  cast  in  his 
eye:  and  perhaps  these  two  circumstances,  taken  to¬ 


gether,  prevented  his  seeing  the  matter  in  iu  proper 
light- 

Now,  if  old  Liblis  had  entertained  the  most  re¬ 
mote  or  distant  hlea  of  the  state  of  the  aflections  of 
Nathaniel  Pipkin,  he  would  just  have  razed  the 
school-room  to  the  ground,  or  exterminated  its  master 
fiotu  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  committed  some 
other  outrage  and  atrocity  of  an  equally  ferocious  and 
violent  description ;  for  he  was  a  terrible  old  fellow, 
that  Lobbs,  when  his  pride  was  injured,  or  his  blood 
was  up.  Sw  ear !  Such  trains  of  oaths  would  come 
rolling  and  pealing  over  the  way,  sometimes,  when 
he  wras  denouncing  the  idleness  of  the  bony  appren¬ 
tice  with  the  thin  legs,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  would 
shake  in  his  shoes  with  horror,  and  the  hair  of  the  pu¬ 
pils’  heads  would  stand  on  end  with  fright. 

Well,  day  ailer  day,  when  school  was  over,  and 
the  pupils  gone,  did  Nathaniel  Pipkin  sit  himself 
down  at  the  front  window,  and  while  he  feigned  to 
be  reading  a  book,  throw  sidelong  glances  over  the 
way  in  search  of  the  bright  eyes  of  Maria  Lubb’s ; 
and  he  hadn't  sat  there  manj  days,  before  the  bright 
eyes  appeared  at  an  upper  window,  apparently  deeply 
engaged  in  reading  too.  This  was  delightful,  and, 
gladdening  to  the  heart  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin.  It  wu 
something  to  sit  there  for  hours  together,  and  look 
upon  that  pretty  face  when  the  eyes  were  cast  down; 
but  when  Maria  Lobhs  began  to  raise  her  eyes  from 
her  book,  and  dart  their  rays  in  the  direction  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Pipkin,  his  delight  and  admiration  were  per¬ 
fectly  boundless.  At  last,  one  day  when  he  knew  old 
Libhs  was  out,  .Nathaniel  Pipkin  had  the  temerity  to 
kiss  his  hand  to  Maria  Lobhs;  and  Maria  Lobbs,  in¬ 
stead  of  shutting  the  window,  and  pulling  down  the 
blind,  kissed  kers  to  him.  and  smiled.  Upon  which 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  determined  that  come  what  might, 
hr  would  develo|<e  that  state  of  his  feelings,  without 
further  delay. 

A  prettier  lint,  a  gayer  heart,  a  more  dimpled  face, 
or  a  smarter  form,  never  hounded  so  lightly  over  the 
earth  they  graced,  os  did  those  of  Mana  Libbs.  the 
old  saddler's  daughter.  There  was  a  roguish  twinkle 
in  her  sparki  ng  eyes,  that  would  have  made  its  way 
to  far  lass  siiscepiihle  Ivisoms  than  that  of  Nathaniel 
Pi|>kin ;  and  there  was  such  a  joyous  sound  in  her 
merry  laugh,  that  the  sternest  misanthrope  must  have 
smiM  to  hear  it.  Even  old  Lobbs  himself,  in  the 
very  height  of  his  ferocity,  couldn't  resist  the  coaxing 
of  his  pretty  daughter;  and  when  she,  and  her  cousin 
Kate — an  arch,  impudent-looking,  bewitching  little 
person — made  a  dead  set  upon  the  old  man  together, 
as,  to  say  the  truth,  they  very  often  did,  he  could  have 
refused  them  nothing,  even  bad  they  asked  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  countless  and  inexhaustible  treasures, 
which  were  hidden  from  the  light,  in  the  iron  safe. 

Nathaniel  Pipkin's  heart  beat  high  within  him, 
when  he  saw  this  enticing  little  couple  some  hundred 
yards  before  him,  one  summer's  evening,  in  the  very 
field  in  which  he  had  many  a  time  strolled  about  at 
night-time,  and  pondered  on  the  beauty  of  Maria 
Lobhs.  But  though  he  had  often  thought  then,  how 
briskly  he  would  walk  up  to  Maria  Lobbs  and  tell 
her  of  his  passion  if  he  could  only  meet  her,  he  felt, 
now  that  she  was  unexpectedly  before  him.  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  mounting  to  his  fare,  manifestly  to 
the  g’.eat  delriment  of  his  legs,  which,  deprived  of 
their  usual  portion,  trembled  beneath  him.  When 
they  slopped  to  gather  a  hedge-flower,  or  listen  to  a 
bird,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  slopped  too,  and  pretended  to 
be  absorbed  in  meditaiioii,  as  indeed  he  really  was; 
for  he  was  thinking  what  on  earth  he  shmild  ever  do, 
when  they  turned  back,  as  they  inevitably  must  in 
time,  and  meet  him  face  to  face.  But  though  he  wu 
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tfnul  to  make  up  to  them,  he  couldn't  bear  to  loee 
light  of  them ;  eo  when  they  walked  faster  he  walked 
^ter,  when  they  lingered  he  lingered,  and  when 
they  stopped  he  stopped  ;  and  so  they  might  have  gone 
00,  till  the  darkiie.>  prevented  them,  if  Kale  bad  itot 
looked  slily  beck,  itnd  eiiruiiragingly  beckoned  Na- 
[  thaniel  to  advance.  There  was  something  in  Kale's 
manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  so  Nathaniel 
=  Pipkin  complied  with  the  invitation ;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  blushing  on  his  part,  and  imnMxlerate  laughter 
on  that  of  the  wicked  liitle  cousin,  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
went  down  on  his  knees  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  de- 
rlaretl  his  resohition  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless 
he  was  permittevi  to  rise  the  accepted  lover  of  .Marin 
Lobla.  Ui>on  this,  the  merry  laiigi.ter  of  Maria 
Libbs  rang  through  the  calm  evening  air — without 
•eeming  to  disturb  it,  though ;  it  had  such  a  pleasant 
nund — atid  the  wicked  little  cousin  laughed  mure 
imniislcniiely  than  before,  and  Nathantel  Pipkin 
blusheil  deeper  than  ever  At  lengih,  Maria  Ldibs 
being  more  strenuously  urged  by  the  love-!u'n  little 
i  laari.  turned  away  her  head,  and  whispered  her  cousin 
to  say,  or  at  all  everitt  Kate  did  say,  that  she  felt 
I  much  hiHMMired  by  Mr  Piiikin's  addresses,  that  her 
hand  and  henrt  were  at  her  father's  d'sp<sial.  hut  that 
nobody  could  be  inaensible  to  ,Mr.  Pipkin's  nierlis. 
As  all  this  was  said  with  much  gravity,  and  as  .Na* 
i  ihsniel  Pipkin  walkeil  home  wiili  Man.-i  Lihls<,  and 
struggled  fur  a  kiss  at  parting,  he  went  to  bed  a  happy 
man,  and  dreamed  all  night  lung,  of  softening  old 
,  Lohbs,  o|iening  the  slnmg  boi.  and  marrying  .M.iria. 

The  next  day.  .Nathaniel  Pipkin  saw  old  Lnbhs 
'  go  out  u)ion  his  old  gray  pony,  and  after  a  great  many 
iigns  at  the  window  from  the  wickeil  little  cousin, 
the  object  and  meaning  of  which  he  could  by  no 
means  understand,  the  Ismy  apprentice  with  the  thin 
legs  came  over  to  say  that  his  master  wasn't  coming 
buineall  night,  and  that  the  ladies  expected  .Mr.  Pip¬ 
kin  to  tea  at  six  o'clock  precisely,  ilow  the  lessons 
were  got  thniugh  that  day,  neither  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
nor  his  papils  knew  any  mure  than  you  do;  but  they 
ware  got  through  somehow,  and,  after  the  hoys  had 
gone,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  took  till  full  aix  o'clock  to 
dresi  hinisell  to  his  satisfaction ;  iku  that  it  took  long 
to  select  the  garments  he  siiiMild  wear,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  no  choice  about  the  maiiar,  but  the  putting 
themen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  touching  them  up 
previously,  was  a  task  of  no  inconaideralile  ditiii  ulty 
or  importanre. 

There  was  a  very  snug  little  party,  mrwisting  ef 
Maria  Lihha  and  her  cousin  Kate,  and  three  or  lour 
romping,  gnod-hiirooiired,  rusy-cheeked  girls.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Pipkin  had  ocular  demonstraiiun  of  the  fact, 
that  even  the  rumours  of  old  I>>bhs's  treasures  were 
not  exaggerated.  There  were  the  real  solid  silver 
let-pul,  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basin,  on  the  table,  ami 
real  silver  spsins  to  stir  the  te.v  wiih.  and  real  china 
raps  to  drink  it  out  of.  ami  pla'et  of  the  same,  to  hold 
the  rakes  ami  toast  in.  Tlio  only  eye-soro  in  the 
whole  place,  was  another  cousin  of  Maria  LiIkn's,  ami 
brother  of  Kate,  whom  Maria  Lubha  called  *  Henry,' 
and  who  seemed  to  keep  Maria  loibfas  all  to  himself, 
■p  in  one  comer  of  the  table.  It’s  a  delightful  thing 
to  see  aff'ctiiMi  in  lamilies,  hut  it  may  he  carried  ra¬ 
ther  loo  for,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  not  help 
thinking  that  .Maria  Lubha  must  be  very  particularly 
fond  of  her  relaiiona  if  the  paid  ai  much  alieiiiiun  to 
all  of  them  as  to  this  imlivklual  cousin  Afler  tea, 
too,  when  the  wicked  little  cousin  proposed  a  game  at 
blind  man's  huff,  it  aomeliow  or  other  happened  that 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  nearly  always  blind,  and  when- 
•ver  he  laid  hit  hand  upon  the  male  cousin,  he  was 
sore  to  find  that  Maria  Lubha  was  nut  for  off  And 
though  the  wicked  little  cousin  ami  the  other  girls 
pinched  him.  and  pulled  his  hair,  and  pushed  chairs 
in  hit  wiay,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  Maria  Lubba  never 
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seemed  to  come  near  him  at  all ;  and  once — oneo— 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  have  sworn  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  kits,  followed  by  a  foint  remonstrance  from 
Maria  Lobba,  and  a  half-suppressed  laugh  from  her 
female  friends.  All  this  was  odd — very  odd— aiwl 
there  is  no  saying  what  Nathaniel  Pipkin  might  or 
might  not  have  done,  in  consequence,  if  hit  thoughts 
had  not  been  suddenly  directed  into  a  itew  channel. 

The  circumstance  which  directed  hit  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  street- 
dour,  and  the  perann  who  made  this  loud  kriocking  at 
the  street-door,  was  no  other  than  old  Lubba  himteIC 
who  had  iinex|ieciedly  relumed,  and  was  hammering 
away,  like  a  coffin  maker:  for  he  wanted  his  supper. 
The  alarming  intelligence  was  no  sooner  rommuni- 
rattd  by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs,  titan 
the  girls  trip|ied  up  staiis  to  Maria  Lobbs's  b^  room, 
and  the  male  cousin  and  Naihaniel  Pipkin  were  thrust 
into  a  couple  of  closets  in  the  sitting-room,  for  want 
of  any  better  places  of  concealment;  and  when  Maria 
L'lbbs  aiKt  the  wicked  little  c>iusiii  had  stowed  them 
away,  and  put  the  room  to  rights,  they  opened  the 
street-door  to  old  Luhlw,  who  bad  never  leA  off  knock¬ 
ing  since  he  first  began. 

Now  it  did  unforiunaiely  happen  that  old  Lohbs 
being  very  hungry,  was  monstrous  croes.  Nalhaivel 
Pipkin  could  hear  him  growling  away  like  an  eld 
mastiff  with  a  suer  throat ;  and  whenever  the  uiifortu- 
naie  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs  came  into  the  room, 
so  surely  did  old  Loblia  commence  swearing  at  him  in 
a  must  Saracenic  and  ferocious  manner,  though  appa¬ 
rently  with  no  other  end  or  object  than  that  of  eating 
hit  biwum  by  the  discharge  of  a  few  superfluous  oaths. 
At  lengih  some  supper,  which  ha<l  been  warming  up, 
was  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  old  Lubba  fell  to, 
i.i  regular  style  ;  and,  having  made  clear  work  of  it  in 
no  lime,  kissed  hit  daughter,  and  demanded  hit  pipe. 

Nature  had  placed  Nathaniel  Pipkin'i  knees  in 
very  close  juxiaposiiion.  but  when  he  heard  old  Lobba 
demand  his  pipe,  they  knocked  together,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  reduce  each  other  to  powder;  for,  de¬ 
pending  from  a  couple  of  hooka,  in  the  very  closet  in 
which  he  slued,  was  a  large  brown-stemmed,  silver- 
bowled  pipe,  which  pipe  he  himaelf  had  teen  in  the 
mniiih  of  old  Lobba.  regularly  every  afienraon  and 
evening,  fur  the  last  five  years.  The  two  girls  went 
down  stairs  for  iho  pipe,  and  up  stairs  fur  the  pipe, 
and  every  where  bnt  where  they  knew  the  pipe  was, 
and  old  Lobha  stormed  away  mean  wihile,  in  the  most 
wiKiderfiil  msnaer.  At  last  he  thought  of  the  ckieel, 
and  walked  up  to  it.  It  was  of  no  use  a  little  man 
like  Nathaniel  Pipkin  pulling  the  door  inwanis,  when 
a  great  strong  fellow  like  uhl  Lobhs  was  palling  U 
outwards.  Old  Lnbhs  just  gave  it  one  lug.  and  opea 
It  flew,  diarlosing  Nathaniel  Pipkin  ttamling  holt  up¬ 
right  inside,  and  shaking  with  apprehension  from  head 
to  fool.  Bless  us!  what  an  appalling  look  old  Lehba 
gave  him,  as  he  dragged  him  out  by  the  collar,  and 
held  him  at  arm's  length. 

**  Why,  what  do  you  want  here?”  said  old  lotbbs, 
in  a  feafful  vo  ce. 

Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  make  no  reply,  ao  old 
L/ibba  shook  him  backwards  and  forwarda.  for  two  or 
three  minniea,  by  way  of  arranging  his  ideas  for  him. 

“  What  d«  you  want  here  f”  roared  Libhs.  “  I  tu|^ 
poee  yoa  have  roroe  after  my  daughter,  now.” 

Old  Ltbba  merely  said  this  as  a  sneer :  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  mortal  presumplMin  could  have  car¬ 
ried  Nathaniel  Pipkin  so  for.  What  was  bis  indigna¬ 
tion,  when  llial  poor  man  replied — 

**  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Lohhb— I  did  come  after  your 
daughter.  I  love  her,  Mr.  Lubha.” 

**  Why,  you  snivelling,  wry-faead  little  villain,** 
gasped  old  Lubha,  paralyied  at  the  airociiHis  oonfen- 
SHtn;  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Say  this  to  my 
foca^  Why,  I'll  Ihrottla  you.” 


^  ^ ;  "iJinHir'' 
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Th«  man  ia  married,  and  aa  a  friend  told  him,  the  morning  aAer  hia  firat  child  waa  bom. 

Neither  poppy,  nor  roandragora, 

Will  give  thee  that  aweet  aleep 
Tlwu  knew  but  yeaternight. 

But  what  ia  thia  to  a  washing  day?  What  waa  it  made  Xaniippe  a  acold  ?  What  but  old  Mgjor  Socrataa  at 
tempting  to  interfere  with  the  divine  right  of  woman,  upon  that  hallowed  day.  It  ia  a  aacreil  day— miarala 
ralea.  The  Firat  of  May  in  London,  aweepa  are  allowed  to  cat  all  aorta  of  ahindiea.  The  Firat  of  April  all 
claaaea  run  mad.  The  Firat  of  May,  in  New  York,  carimen  are  allowed  to  charge  a  dollar  a  load.  Monday 
ia,  by  apecial  grant  and  inheritance,  a  blue  day  to  the  cordwainera*  fraternity.  Good  Friday  ia  alwaya  a  rainy 
day,  and  why  ahould  not  woman — divine  woman — have  her  day  ?  She  will,  and  waihing  day  ia  it!  And 
wo  to  man  or  cat  that  cornea  within  reach  of  Mra.  Suda!  **  Where  ia  dinner P  ‘‘Dinner!  it'a  waahing  day." 
** There’a  no  eating  to  be  done  to-day.**  Mew!  mew!!  “Curse  the  cat!”  “ Get  out  you  brute P 
Oh,  woman !  in  our  hour  of  ease,  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 

And  variable  as  is  the  shade  by  the  light,  quivering  as|«n  made— 

Said  Sir  Walter;  but  he  was  not  the  poet  of  nature,  or  he  would  have  written : 

Oh,  woman !  in  this  day  of  suds,  wranglirg.  jangling,  washing  duds ;  . 

Who  dare  approach  within  thy  sway?  not  e'en  lie  thou'st  sworn  to  obey. 


It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  old  Lobbs  . 
would  have  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  in  the  I 
excess  of  hia  rage,  if  his  arm  had  not  been  stayed  by 
a  very  unexpected  apparition,  to  wit,  the  male  cousin, 
who  stepping  out  of  his  closet,  and  walking  up  to  old 
Lobbs,  said— 

“  I  cannot  allow'  this  harmleaa  person,  sir,  who 
has  been  asked  here,  in  some  girlish  frolic,  to  take 
upon  himself,  in  a  very  noble  manner,  the  fault  (if 
fault  it  is)  which  I  am  guilty  of,  and  am  ready  to 
avow,  /  love  your  daughter,  sir ;  and  I  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her.” 

Old  Lobbs  opened  bis  eyes  very  wide  at  this,  bat 
not  wider  than  Nathaniel  Pipkin. 

“  You  did  r*  said  Lobbs :  at  last  finding  breath  to 
speak. 

“I  did.’** 

**  And  I  forbade  you  this  house,  lung  ago.” 

**  Yon  did,  or  I  should  not  have  been  here,  clan¬ 
destinely,  to-night.” 

I  am  sorry  to  record  it  of  old  Lobbs,  but  I  think 
he  would  have  struck  the  cousin,  if  his  pretty  daugh¬ 
ter.  with  her  bright  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  had  not 
clung  to  hia  arm. 

**  Don't  slop  him,  Maria,”  said  the  young  man :  “  if 
he  has  the  will  to  strike  me,  let  him.  I  would  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  hia  gray  head  for  the  riches  of  thia 
world.” 

The  old  man  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this  reproof, 
and  they  met  those  of  hia  daughter.  I  have  hinted 
•nee  or  twice  before  that  they  were  very  bright  eyes, 
and,  though  they  were  tearful  now,  their  influence 
was  by  no  means  lessened.  Old  Lobbs  turned  hia 


head  away,  as  if  to  avoid  being  persuaded  by  theta, 
when,  as  fortune  woitld  have  it,  he  encountered  ths 
face  of  the  wicked  little  cousin,  who,  half  afraid  for 
her  brother,  and  half  laughing  at  Nathaniel  Pipkin, 
presented  as  bewitching  an  expression  of  countenance 
with  a  touch  of  slyness  in  it  loo.  as  any  man,  old  or 
young,  need  look  upon.  She  drew  her  arm  coaxingly 
through  the  old  man’s  and  whispered  something  is 
his  ear ;  and  do  what  he  would,  old  Lobbs  couldn't 
help  breaking  out  into  a  smile,  while  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek,  at  the  s.ame  time. 

Five  minutes  afler  this,  the  girls  were  brought 
down  from  the  bed-mom  with  a  great  deal  of  giggling 
and  modesty ;  and  while  the  young  people  were  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  perfectly  happy,  old  Lobbs  gut  down 
the  pipe,  and  smoked  it;  and  it  was  a  remarkaUr 
circumstance  about  that  particulor  pipe  of  tobacco, 
that  it  was  the  must  soothing  and  lightful  one  he  ever 
smoked. 

Nathaniel  Pipkin  thought  it  best  to  keep  hia  own 
counsel,  and  hy  so  doing  gradually  mae  into  high  fa 
vour  with  old  Lobbs,  who  taught  him  to  smoke  is 
lime;  and  they  used  to  sit  out  in  the  garden  on  the 
fine  evenings,  for  many  years  aflerwards,  smoking  and 
drinking  in  great  slate.  He  soon  recovered  the  sf 
feels  of  his  attachmt^nt,  for  we  find  hia  name  in  ths 
parish  register,  aa  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Lobbs  to  her  cousin;  and  it  also  appears,  by  referencs 
to  other  documents,  that  on  the  night  of  the  wedding, 
he  was  incarcerated  in  the  village  cage,  for  having  ia 
a  slate  of  extreme  intoxication,  committed  sundry  ex¬ 
cesses  in  the  streets,  in  all  of  which  he  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs. 
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BERRY  HUCKEL;  OR,  THE  FLESHY  ONE. 

BY  JOSEPH  C.  NBAL. 


Tliere  is  a  little  man  in  thi»  city — there  are  little 
men  in  most  cities — but  the  one  now  on  the  tapis  is 
a  peculiar  little  man — a  fat  little  man.  He  is  just  five 
feet  each  way — five  feet  high  and  five  feet  thick,  and 
bean  much  resemblance  to  a  huge  New  Kngland 
pumpkin,  stuck  upon  a  pair  of  pirns.  When  he  lies 
down  to  sleep,  were  it  not  for  his  nose  at  one  extre* 
mity,  and  his  toes  at  the  other,  the  spectator  would 
naturally  suppose  that  he  was  standing  upright  under 
the  cover.  When  he  descends  the  stairs,  he  might  as 
well  roll  on  his  side,  as  fatigue  himself  with  walking; 
and,  as  for  tumbling  down,  as  other  people  tumble 
down,  that  is  out  of  the  question  with  Berry  Huckel, 
or  Huckel  Berry,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  because 
of  his  roundness.  Should  he  tumble,  which  he  is  apt 
le  do,  not  being  able  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  in  the 
sdcinity  of  his  feet,  before  he  achieves  a  fair  start 
from  the  perpemlicular.  his  corporosity  touches  the 
ground,  which  his  hands  in  vain  attempt  to  reach, 
and  he  remains,  until  helped  up,  in  the  position  of  a 
schoolboy,  stretching  himself  over  a  cotton  hale.  Had 
he  been  the  elder  Brutus,  in  vain  would  the  Pythia 
have  advised  him  to  kiss  his  motber.earih.  He  cannot 
fall  on  his  immc — that  privilege  of  mortality  is  cruelly 
denied  to  Berry  HuckeL 

These  fleshy  attribatss  worry  Mr.  llockaL  He 
rejoices  not  in  his  dimetruons,  and.  contrary  to  all 
rules  in  physical  science,  belisvas  that  what  be  gains 
in  weight,  he  loses  in  importance.  It  asust,  however, 
be  confessed  that  be  has  some  reason  for  discontent. 
He  cannot  wear  shoes,  for  ho  most  have  assistance  to 
tie  them,  and  other  fingers  than  bis  own  to  pull  them 
up  at  heel.  Bouts  ars  not  without  their  vexations, 
although  he  has  a  pair  of  long  hooks  oonsirucled  ex¬ 
pressly  for  his  own  usa,  and  should  a  musquito  bite 
ins  knee — which  musquiloas  are  apt  to  do — it  cools 
him  a  penny  to  hire  a  boy  to  scratch  it.  Berry  is  ad¬ 
dicted  to  literature,  and  once  upon  a  time  could  write 
tolerable  verses,  when  ho  was  thin  enough  to  ait  so 
near  a  table  as  to  be  able  to  write  upon  iL  Bat  this 
is  not  the  cate  at  presetiL  His  body  is  too  large,  and 
bis  arms  too  short,  for  sach  an  achievemanL 

In  general,  the  mind  of  man  actommodaiss  itoelf  to 
circumstances.  We  become  accustomed  to  that  which 
is  beyond  remedy,  and,  at  length,  trarcaly  bestow  a 
thought  upon  subjects,  which,  when  new,  were  sources 
of  much  disquietude  and  annoyance.  Berry  Huckel 
himself,  might  probably  not  have  been  troubled  by 
the  circumstantial  fat  by  which  he  is  enveloped,  were 
be,  in  other  respects,  ia  ordinary  condition.  But,  un¬ 
luckily  for  him,  he  is  in  love.  How  he  got  into  that 
melancholy  situation  has  not  been  precisely  ascertain¬ 
ed.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  bean  s^  before, 
that  he  could  not  easily  (all  in  love,  and  the  only  in¬ 
ference  left  is,  that  he  ndled  into  it — for  in  love  he  is 
over  head  and  ears— the  object  of  bis  attachment  being 
Him  Seraphina  Spriggina.  That  obdurate  fair  scorn- 
fiiUy  rejects  his  suit,  chiefly  because  his  figure  ia  too 
round  to  square  with  her  ideas  of  manly  beauty.  In 
vain,  be  pleads  the  consuming  possion,  which,  like 
the  purest  anthracite,  with  the  blower  on,  flamca  in 
his  bijyom,  and  bakea  hia  vitala.  Miss  Spriggina  sees 
ao  signs  of  spontaneous  combuMion  in  his  jolly  form, 
and  Mias  Sprigging,  who  is  **  as  tall  and  as  strait  as  s 
poplar  tree,”  declares  that  she  can  never  marry  a 
otan.  who  will  banc  upon  her  arm  like  a  bucket  to  a 
pump.  That  he  is  not  a  grenadier  in  height,  the 
oaight  perliapa  forgive,  but  to  be  short  and  “  roiypoly” 
at  the  Mmo  tine! — Miss  Spriggins  will  iaint! — Efot 
what  is  life  without  Spriggins  ?  Thinner  he  must  be 


— thinner  he  will  be,  or  (crinh  in  the  attempt  With, 
love  to  urge  him  on,  what  will  not  the  burning  aouL 
of  Berry  Huckel  strive  to  acrompliah ! 

*•••*•«• 

“  They  met — *twas  in  a  rn>wd.”  Gracefully  glided 
the  dancers  ;  merrily  twinkled  their  feet,  and  joyoualy 
stfueoked  the  fiddle,  as  Berry  Huckel,  panting  with 
hia  previous  Terpsichorean  exertkma,  solicitod  tha  foir 
hand  of  Miss  Spriggins  for  the  next  set 

“  Mons’ous  warm.  Miss,”  said  Berry,  by  way  of  w 
spiggot  to  conversation;’'  mont’ous  warm,  anddoacii^ 
makes  it  mons’ouser.” 

”  Very  rooiMus,"  replied  Miss  Spriggins,  glaociiig  tt 
him  from  top  to  toe.  **  Hadn't  you  belter  try  a  little 
punch?  It  will  agree  with  your  figure.” 

“  Punch  ?”  ejaculated  he,  iu  dismay.  “  Oh,  Judyl^ 
Berry  rushed  ^ih.  He  stayed  but  to  obtain  big  hat, 
and  to  seek  liberal  encouragement  from  the  cognac 
provided  fur  the  gentlemen,  and  departed. 

It  was  not  many  heura  afterward  that  Berry — hia 
love  undirainished,  and  hia  knowledge  refreshed  that 
gymnaaiiea  are  a  remedy  against  exuberance  of  flesh 
— was  seen  with  his  hM  upoti  a  stepping  stone,  in 
front  of  a  house  in  Chestiwt  street,  labouring  with 
diligence  at  yamping  ovac  both  the  stone  and  chapean. 
But  the  heaviness  of  bis  heavt  seamed  to  rob  his  mos- 
cles  of  their  elasticity.  Ha  iailad  at  each  eflbrt,  and 
kicked  his  bat  into  the  middla  of  the  street 
“  Phew  P  said  Berry.  “  My  hot  will  be  ruinationed 
to  all  intents  and  purpeass.  Oh !  if  I  wasn’t  ao  &t,  I 
might  be  stiousing  it  uffat  the  rate  of  nine  knots,  like 
other  people,  instaad  of  tiring  myself  to  death  Fat 
a'n’l  of  no  use,  but  an  tha  oooitary.  Fat  borseo,  and 
(at  cows,  and  (at  sheep,  ia  rcspaeled  according  ;  but 
&t  men  ia  respected  dimcconding.  Folks  laugh;  tho 
galla  turns  up  their  noaa^  aad  Miss  Spriggina  punches 
my  feelings  with  a  persoaai  iaoinivaiion.  ll'a  tireaome, 
to  be  sure,  to  jump  over  this  'are;  but  it's  a  good  deal 
twesomer  to  be  ao  jolly  you  can't  jump  over  nothing, 
and  can’t  jump  into  a  young  vusana'a  atleckahina.  B.> 
here  goes  ogin.  Wam’oa  wunsl!  wam'ee  twyst! 
wam’ee  three  timaa !  all  the  way  home  T’ 

Berry  stooped  low,  swinging  his  arms  at  each  ex- 
clamatjoo,  and  was  aboat  aaouining  the  salient  attituda 
of  the  pound  of  bullar,  which  Dawkins,  (or  want  of  • 
heavier  mimile,  threw  at  his  wifo,  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  checked  by  the  wntrhmiii.  who  had  no  tastn 
for  the  fine  ana. 

“  Don't  baulk,  good  man — I  say,  don’t  baulk — bnC 
now  you  have  dona  it,  con  yuu  jump  over  that  ’em 
hat,  foir  standing  jump,  with  a  bairk  in  each  hand— 
none  of  your  long  runs  and  hop  over  ?  Kin  you  do  it  t 
— answer  me  that ;”  queried  Barry,  as  he  blew  in  hia 
hands,  and  than  commenced  (hpping  bis  anna,  •  Ic 
wuodsawyer. 

**  Prehapa  I  might — bat  it  won’t  do  (or  ni  In  b* 
cutting  ruoiiaa  here  at  this  time  o’night.  Yan'd  halfr 
sing  mighty  small,  I  tall  you.” 

**  Pooh!  pooh!  don’t  be  redickolis — tha  doctor  mpa 
if  I  don’t  exercise.  I’ll  be  smothered,  and  Mim  Bpiif- 
gins  says  she  won’t  have  me.  I’m  joisping  for  m^ 
life  and  for  my  wife  loa” 

**  Why  don’t  you  go  'prentice  to  Ii'wam  Cmm 
larn  tha  rale  scianlifics  P 

**  Why ! — ’cause  I’d  laugh,  and  that  waaY  dp  for 
me — you  may  laugh  aad  grow  foi,  bat  I  can't  aftifo 
iL  Tve  jumped  six  fiia-plup  this  vary  night,  and  IVl 
jump  over  that ’ere  hataforc  1  gahDina,rm  bahlasaod 
out  bigger  if  I  don’t  Now  aqaal.  Cnuriajsnnfo  M 
if  1  go  (air. — Wam’aa  wnnm  W 
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|.  '‘Tou’n  luck  up!”  roared  the  Charley,  loaing  all  and  don’t  get  Miw  Spriggint,  it’s  all  your  (anil.  You 

It  patience.  “You're  either  a  noncompuater,  or  elae  won’t  let  me  alide  on  the  cellar  door — you  won’t  let 

you’re  aa  bine  aa  a  razor.  I  never  aee’d  a  more  queer  me  jump  over  my  hat— you  won’t  let  me  do  nothing, 
erer  feller  aince  *  Zacchy  in  the  meal  hag’  defuneted.  Why,  I  can’t  gel  behind  the  counter  to  lend  the  cue 
and  I  can’t  take  the  ’aponiibiliiy  of  letting  you  run  at  lomen,  wiiboul  moat  backing  the  aide  of  the  houae 
large.”  out;  hut  what  do  you  care?  and  now,  you’re  going  to 

“'That’a  what  I  complain  of — I  can’t  run  any  other  !  lock  me  up.  By  drat  3  I  wouldn’t  wonder  if  I  waa  to  be 

way  than  at  large;  but  if  you’ll  let  me  alone.  I’ll  try  '  ten  poumla  heavier  in  the  morning,  cocked  up  over 
to  jump  myaeir  aroaller.  So  clear  out,  skinny,  and  let  ,  the  market,  nteing  the  beef.  If  1  am,  in  the  first 
me  practyse.  Wam’ee  wunai ! — ”  I  place.  I'll  rharpe  the  corporation  for  widening  me,  and 

“You’d  belter  come  along,  and  moke  no  buitet  spoiling  my  chithra — aii<l  then — for  if  I  get  fatter, 
about  it”  .Mi**  Spriggiiw  won’t  have  me,  a  good  Heal  more  than 

“  Bones!  I  a’n’t  got  any.  I'm  a  honed  lurkry.  It  iihe  won’t  now,  uiid  my  hii|i<e  and  aflTcckahins  will  be 
you  do  take  me  up,  you  can’t  aay  yon  l>oiie<l  me.  I've  bligliteiler  than  they  are  at  this  present  sitting — why 
■een  the  article,  but  I  n;ver  had  any  Umes  iiiysell  ”  then.  I'll  sue  the  Mayor  and  the  Councils  and  the 
This  waa,  to  all  appeamnee,  true,  alihough  the  Charleys  for  hn  a<  li  id'  promise  of  marriage.” 
wratchman  did  not  take  the  joke.  Ceiiy  is,  in  a  “  Come  along.  There’s  too  many  sieh  obairopulua 
certain  aenae,  good  stock.  He  would  yield  a  fat  divi-  people  as  you.  It's  time  you  waa  thinned  off.” 

||  dend  ;  but,  though  so  well  incorporated,  no  "  buiie-ua''  “Thai's  jist  eiuetly  what  I  want.  I  wish  you  could 

for  the  privilege  is  forth  coming.  thin  me  off,”  sohlad  Berry,  as  he  walked  to  “  quod.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Charley,  “  you’ve  fat  enough:  and  lie  was  fined  in  the  morning — Miss  Seraphina  Sprig- 

you’re  aaasy  enough — sassy  is  no  name  fur  you. — You  gins  continues  ohdnraie,  for  her  worst  fears  are 
mtiat  go  to  the  waich’ua.”  realized.  He  still  gn>ws  fatter,  although  pracitsin^ 

“  Wall, if  I  mutt,  I  most — but  if  I  get  the  perpleiiiy  “warn'ee  wiinsi,”  at  all  convenient  opportunities. 


Hare’s  a  city  worthy  for  you !  Here’s  a  worthy  lord  mayor  in  a  predicament — and  a  jovial  one,  km.  He 
baa  been  out  to  dinner  with  the  noble  banmet,  wImi  has  gained  so  much  renown  as  the  best  judge  of  w  ines  in 
all  Chrislendom,  and  see  with  what  elevated  teniiinentt  it  has  filled  him.  The  dinner  is  over — the  guastv 
have  gone,  MM  by  one.  reeling  to  the:r  several  roosts — the  wine  is  out,  the  lights  are  oat,  and  the  wiu  ire  out, 
so  in  such  a  general  turn  out,  what  can  our  honoured  guest  do  but  turn  himself  out?  Thera  he  is.  ratling 
himsaU  on  ih#  pave,  as  avery  honest  worthy  has  a  right  to  do.  The  interview  between  him  and  the  super¬ 
annuated  old  drone  with  the  rattle  and  lantern,  is  an  admirable  picture.  The  asionisned  Charley  raisag  his 
light  mtil  it  folb  in  a  hard  glare  upon  the  open,  glorious  countensnee  liefore  him.  The  old  snoodle  is  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  quality  of  his  prisoner;  hut  the  great  -conservator  of  ihe  laws”  und  palter*  of  -good  morah,” 
k  in  so  capital  a  huroour,  that  he  calls  for  “one  glass  more,”  insiead  of  l>eing  at  all  abuhed  by  the  interview. 
“Give  ua  the  other  bottle — peie  it  aleng,  you  old  blubber  moiiili!  and  give  us  none  of  your  groans.  We  want 
BO  ipaacbea,  old  Uaa  nose  !  Give  ua  a  hip,  hip,  hurra !  and  three  times  three  for  royal  Bill!”  Bo  saying,  ha 
waves  kia  chapeau  over  hia  head,  and  makes  so  confounded  a  rumpus,  tlist  the  guanJian  of  the  night  has  to 
jam  bis  fiat  into  the  cimpa  of  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  then  jams  him  into  a  cab  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
“  watch-’na.”  So  much  for  decency. 
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JAMES  CRICHTON. 


Tkii  geniltiiwn  wm  a  native  of  Scoiland,  who  in  |  repeated  acclamaiiona  and  huzzaa  of  the  tpectalora. 
the  courae  of  a  thoit  life  acquired  an  uncommon  de  and  henceforward  our  young  diapulant  waa  called 
gree  of  celebrily,  and  on  account  of  hit  extraordinary  en-  “  the  admirable  Crichton.”  It  ia  added,  that,  ao  little 
dowmeni*  both  ofmind  and  body,  obtained  the  appella-  waa  he  fatigued  with  bia  eiertiona  on  thk  occaaioo, 
tion  of “  the  admirable  CrichUMi,”  by  which  title  he  haa  that  he  went  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where 
continued  to  be  diitinguiahed  to  the  prevent  day.  The  he  had  a  match  of  tilting,  an  exerciae  then  in  great 
time  of  hit  birth  ia  aaid  by  the  generality  of  w  ritera  to  vogue,  and,  in  the  preaence  of  a  great  number  of 
have  been  ia  1551 ;  btit  the  llarl  of  Buclmii,  in  a  me-  ladiea,  and  of  aome  of  the  princea  of  the  French  court, 
moir  read  to  the  twcieiy  of  AntiquaneB  a:  Edinburgh,  carried  away  the  ring  filteen  timea  aucceaaively. 
aaaerta  that  he  wa*  born  iii  the  iiyxiib  ol  Augiitt,  1560.  l^a  find  him,  about  two  yeara  after  ihia  diaplay  of 
Uia  father  waa  lord  advocate  of  Sc-otiaiid  in  Queen  hia  lalenu  at  Rome,  where  he  affixed  a  placard  in  all 
Mary 'a  reign  frotn  U61  to  1573;  and  hw  luoiher,  the  the  conapicuoua  placca  of  the  city,  in  the  following 
daughter  of  Sir  Jaroea  Stuart,  wu»  allied  to  the  lamily  terma:  ■*  We,  Jamea  Crichton,  of  Scoiland,  will  an- 
which  then  filled  the  Scotnali  throne.  ‘wer  extempore  any  queation  that  may  be  propoaed.” 

Jamea  Crichum  w  aaid  to  have  received  hia  gram-  In  a  city  which  atiouialed  in  wit,  ihia  bold  ch^lange 
matical  oducatam  at  Penh,  and  to  have  itudied  phi-  could  not  aacape  the  ridicule  of  a  paoquinade.  It  ia 
loaophy  at  the  Univeraily  of  St.  Andrew*.  Ilia  tutor  •••d.  however,  that  being  nowiae  diacouraged,  he  ap- 
at  that  univeraity  waa  Mr.  John  Kutherfiiid,  a  profea-  peared  at  the  time  aixi  place  appointed  :  and  that,  in 
aor,  at  that  time  farooua  for  hia  leaniing,  uii«l  wlio  dw-  preaence  of  the  pope,  many  cardinala,  biabopa,  dociura 
tinguiahed  liimaelf  by  writing  four  biailu  on  Ariaioile'a  uf  divinity,  and  profeoaora  in  all  tlie  aciencca,  heeihi- 
logic,  and  a  commentary  on  hia  poetic*.  According  to  biied  auch  wonderful  proofa  of  hia  univeraal  know- 
Aldua  Manuliua,  who  call*  Crichton  firat  coiiain  to  the  ledge,  that  he  excited  no  lea*  aurpriae  than  he  bad 
king,  he  waa  alau  inatrucied,  with  In*  iiiajeaiy,  by  done  at  Pan*.  Bocalini,  however,  who  waa  then  at 
Buchanan,  llepbem,  and  Robertauii.  a*  well  a*  1^  Rome,  give*  a  aomewhat  different  account  of  the  mat- 
Rutherford ;  and  he  had  acarcely  arriveit  at  the  twen-  ter.  According  to  that  writer,  the  paaquinade  mad* 
tieth  year  uf  hit  age  when  he  had  gone  through  the  auch  an  impreaaiou  upon  him,  that  he  leR  the  place 
whole  circle  of  the  aciencea,  and  oiuhl  apeak  and  I  where  he  had  been  au  groaaly  affronted,  as  to  be  put 
write  to  perfection  in  ten  different  languageo.  Nor  upon  a  level  with  juggler*  a^  mountehanka. 
had  be  neglected  the  ornamental  bmiK-he*  of  educa-  From  Rome  Crichton  proceeded  to  Venice,  where 
tiua ;  fur  he  had  likewiae  improved  hirnaelf,  to  the  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendahip  with  Aldua  Man- 
higheat  degree,  in  riding,  dancing,  and  ainging,  and  uiiua,  Laurentius  Maaaa,  Sparmt  Sperooiua,  Johannaa 
waa  a  skilful  performer  on  all  aoria  of  instruments.  Donat'j*,  and  varioua  other  learned  persona,  to  whom 
PuaBcssiiig  these  numerous  accomplishmenb,  Crich-  he  presented  several  poems  in  commendation  of  the 
ton  went  alircKid  uiioii  his  travels,  ami  is  said  to  have  city  and  university.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to 
first  visited  Pan*.  01  his  irantaciiuns  at  that  place  'fi*  doge  and  senate,  in  whose  preaence  he  mad*  a 
the  following  acHwuiit  w  given;— He  caused  six  pin-  speech,  which  waa  accompanied  withsuch  eloquence, 
cards  u>  be  fixed  on  all  the  gates  of  the  school*,  hall*,  "•d  •uch  grace  of  person  sad  manner,  that  he  received 
and  collegas  of  the  university,  and  on  all  the  pillars  the  thanks  of  that  illustrious  body,  and  nothing  but 
and  post*  before  the  houses  belonging  to  the  moat  re-  thi*  Prodigy  of  nature  was  talked  of  through  the  whole 
nowmed  literary  chsraciem  in  that  city,  inviting  all  C'ty-  He  likewise  held  dispuiationa  on  the  subjecU 
those  who  were  well  verseil  in  any  art  or  si'ience.  to  of  theology,  philoaophy.  and  mathematics,  before  the 
.  dispute  with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarro  that  day  tnoat  eminent  profeamirs  and  large  miiliitudes  of  peo- 
six  weeks,  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  ple.  His  reputaiioa  waa  so  great,  that  the  desire  of 
would  attend  them  and  be  ready  to  answer  to  whai-  seeing  and  bearing  him  brought  together  a  vast  coo- 
over  should  be  proposed  to  him  in  any  art  or  science,  course  of  persona  from  diflerent  quarter*  to  Venice, 
and  in  any  of  these  twelve  languages,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  I*  utuy  collected  from  Manuiius  that  the  lima 
Arabic.  Greek.  Latin.  Spanish.  French.  Italian.  Eng-  in  which  Crichton  gave  these  demonatrationa  of  hia 
liah,  Dutch,  Flemish,  aiid  Sclavonian  ;  and  this  either  abilitie*  waa  in  the  year  1580. 

in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  diacretionof  the  disputant.  During  hia  residence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 

During  the  whole  intermediate  time,  instaad  of  *h>*a  ®1  health,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  fiiur 
closely  applying  to  hi*  siudie*.  as  might  have  been  nionth*.  Before  he  was  perfectly  recover^,  be  went, 
expected,  lie  attended  to  nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  fiy  'h*  advtce  of  hi*  friends,  to  Padua,  the  university 
tilling,  vaulting,  riding,  tossing  the  pike,  handling  the  uf  which  waa  at  that  lime  in  great  reputation.  *1110 
musket,  and  other  military  feats,  or  else  he  employed  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was  an  assembly  of  ail  the 
himself  in  domestic  games,  auch  as  balls,  concerts  of  learned  men  of  the  place  at  the  house  of  Jacobus 
music,  vocal  and  inatrumenial,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and  Aloyaiu*  Cornelius,  when  Crichton  opened  the  roeel- 
the  like  diversions  of  ymiih.  This  conduct  so  pro-  mg  with  an  extempore  p^ra  in  praise  of  the  city,  the 
voked  the  student*  of  the  university,  that  beneath  the  university,  and  the  company  who  had  honoured  him 
placard  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gale,  they  |  with  their  preaence.  Alter  this,  he  disputed  for  six 
wrote  the  following  word* :  If  you  meet  with  this  |  fiuur*  with  the  most  celebrated  profeasors  on  varioua 
momter  of  perfection,  the  readiest  way  to  find  him  is  |  subjecu  of  learning ;  and  be  exposed,  in  particular,  the 
to  inquire  for  him  at  the  tavern,  or  the  house*  of  ill  |  error*  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators  with  ao  much 
bine.”  I  solidity  and  aculeneos,  and  at  the  same  time  with  ao 

Nevertheless,  when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  much  modesty,  that  he  excited  univeraal  admiratioo. 
Crichton  appeared  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  ao-  In  concloaion,  he  delivered  extempore  an  oraikta  in 
quitted  himself  beyond  expression  in  the  disputation,  praise  of  ignorance,  which  was  conducted  with  such 
which  lasted  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  moniing  till  six  ingenuity  and  elegance,  that  hia  bearers  were  asionioh- 
at  night  At  length  the  preaidenl,  afler  extolling  him  ed.  Thi*  exhibiiion  of  Cnchtua’a  was  on  the  14ih  of 
highly  fi>r  the  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments  March,  1581. 

which  God  and  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him,  rose  He  aoon  afterwards  appointed  a  day  for  another 
from  his  chair,  and,  accompanied  by  four  of  the  emi-  disputation,  to  be  held  at  the  palace  *f  th* 
neni  professor*  of  the  university,  gave  him  a  diamond  bishop  of  Padua,  not  for  the  purpose  of  aSirding  high- 
ring  and  a  purs#  full  of  gold  a*  a  testimony  of  their  er  proofs  of  hi*  abilities,  but  ia  compliance  with  the 
respect  and  admiration.  The  wliole  ended  with  th*  earnest  soliciiaiiona  of  aome  persous  who  were  not 
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pretent  at  the  former  aieembly.  Aorording  te  iheao 
count  of  Manutius.  various  circumstance!  occurred 
which  prevented  this  meeting  from  taking  place ;  but 
laaperialis  relate!  that  he  was  informed  by  his  father, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  that  Crichton  was 
opposed  1^  Arrhangelus  Mercenarius,  a  famous  phi- 
feeopher,  and  that  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  a  very  honourable  company, 
and  even  of  his  antagonist  himself. 

Amidst  the  high  applauses  that  were  bestowed 
upon  the  genias  and  attainments  of  the  young  Scotch¬ 
man,  still  there  were  some  who  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  his  merit  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these 
invidious  cavillers,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  fixed  on 
the  gate  of  9t  John  and  St.  Paul’s  church,  in  which 
he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university  that  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  of  all  his  followers  were  almost 
itMunierable ;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed  itoth  in 
explaining  their  master’s  meaning  and  in  treating 
OB  tiieological  subjects.  He  promised  likewise,  to 
refute  the  dreams  of  certam  mathematical  professors, 
to  dispute  in  all  the  sciences,  and  to  answer  whatever 
should  be  proposed  to  him  or  objected  against  him. 
Afl  this  he  engaged  to  do  either  in  the  common  logical 
ssay,  or  by  numtiers  and  mathematical  figures,  or  in 
one  hund^  sorts  of  verses,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  According  to  Manutius,  Crichton  sustained 
this  contest  witiwui  fatigue  for  three  days;  during 
which  time  he  supported  his  credit  and  maintained 
his  propositions  with  such  credit  and  energy,  that  he 
obtained  from  an  unusual  ctmeourse  of  people,  un¬ 
bounded  praises  and  acclamations. 

Prom  ^dua,  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantua,  where 
there  happened  to  be  nt  that  time  a  gladiator  who  had 
felled  in  his  travels  the  roost  skilful  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered  the  lisu 
with  him  in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  was 
much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  protec¬ 
tion,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  such  conse¬ 
quences.  Crichton  being  informed  of  his  concern, 
<^red  his  service  to  drive  the  murderer  not  only 
from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to  fight  him  for  1500 
pistoles.  Though  the  duke  was  unwilling  to  expose 
such  an  accomplished  person  to  po  great  a  hazard,  yet 
relying  on  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  martial  feats, 
he  agreed  to  the  proposal ,  and  the  time  and  place 
being  appointed,  the  whole  court  attended  to  behold 
the  performance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  combat 
Crichton  stood  only  upon  his  defence;  while  the 
Italian  made  his  attack  with  such  eagerness  and  fury, 
that  he  began  to  lie  fatigued.  Crichton  now  seiz^ 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonist  in  return, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  dexterity  and  vigor,  that 
he  ran  him  through  the  body  in  three  dififerent  places, 
so  that  he  immediately  died  of  his  wounds.  On  this 
occasion  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators  were  loud 
and  extraordinary;  and  it  was  acknowledged  Iw  all  of 
them  that  they  bad  never  seen  art,  grace,  or  nature 
second  the  precepts  of  art  in  so  striking  a  manner  as 
on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory  of  the  acliwi,  Crich¬ 
ton  bestowed  the  prize  of  his  victory  on  the  widows  of 
the  th'ee  persons  who  hod  lost  their  lives  in  fighting 
with  his  antagonist 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  coiwequenca  of  this  and  bis 
other  wonderful  performances,  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
made  choice  of  him  as  preceptor  to  his  son,  Vincenlio 
de  Oonzaga,  who  is  represented  as  being  of  a  riotous 
temper  and  a  dissolute  life.  The  appointment  was 
highly  pleasing  to  the  court  We  are  told  that  Crich¬ 
ton,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  hit  friends  and  benefac¬ 
tors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverskm,  composed  a 
comedy,  in  which  he  exposed  and  ridiculed  all  the 
weak  and  faulty  sides  of  the  various  employments  in 
which  men  are  engaged.  This  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  satires  that  aver  was  made  upon 
mankind.  But  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the  story 


is,  that  Crichton  sustained  fifteen  characters  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  his  own  play.  Among  the  rest  he 
acted  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the 
soldier,  and  the  physician,  with  such  inimitable  grace, 
that  every  time  he  appeared  upon  the  theatre  he 
seemed  to  be  a  difierent  person. 

From  being  the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crich¬ 
ton  soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  carnival,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his 
guitar,  he  wa*  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
masks.  The  assailants  found  that  they  bad  no  ordi¬ 
nary  person  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  him.  Having  at  length 
disarmed  the  leader  of  the  company,  the  latter  palled 
off  his  mask  and  begged  bis  life,  telling  him  that  he 
was  the  prince,  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  expressed  his  concern  for  his  mis¬ 
take  ;  alledging  that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in 
his  own  defence,  ami  that  if  Gonzago  had  any  design 
upon  his  life,  hs  might  always  be  master  of  it  Then 
taking  his  sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the 
prince,  who  was  se  irritated  at  being  foiled  with  aU 
his  attendants,  that  he  iiutantly  ran  Crichton  through 
the  heart 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincientio  de  Gonzago  to 
be  gnilty  of  so  brutal  and  ungenerous  an  action.  Some 
have  ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspect¬ 
ed  Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a 
lady  whom  he  passionately  loved  ;  while  others,  with 
greater  probability,  represent  the  whole  transaction  as 
the  result  of  a  drunken  frolic;  and  it  is  uncertain, 
according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of  the 
prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  design.  It  is, 
however,  agreed  by  all,  that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in 
this  rencontre,  liie  time  of  his  decease  is  said  by  the 
generality  of  his  biographers  to  have  been  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  1583,  but  Lord  Buchan  fixes  it  in  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  The  common 
accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  3Sd  year  of 
hb  age ;  but  Imperialis  asserts  that  ha  was  only  in 
his  22d  year  at  the  period  of  that  tragical  event,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  nobleman  just  mentioned. 

Crichton’s  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and 
geneml  lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  into  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him  three-quarters  of  a  year ;  the  epitaphs  and 
elegies  compoaed  upon  his  death  would  exceed,  if 
collected,  the  bulk  of  Homer’s  works;  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  his  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  most 
of  the  bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Itallian  no¬ 
bility,  representing  him  on  horseback  with  a  lance  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  The  same  author 
tells  uc  that  Crichton  gained  the  esteem  of  kings  and 
princes  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge;  of  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  by  his  courtliness,  breeding,  and 
writ ;  of  the  rich  by  his  affiibility  and  good  company  ; 
of  the  poor  by  his  munificence  and  liberality  ;  of  the 
old  by  his  constancy  and  wisdom  ;  of  the  young  by  bis 
mirth  and  gallantry  ;  of  the  learned  by  his  universal 
knowleilge ;  of  the  soldiers  by  his  undaunted  valour 
and  courage;  of  the  merchants  and  dealeis  by  his 
upright  dealing  and  honesty  ;  and  of  the  fair  sex  his 
brauty,  in  which  respect  he  was  a  master-piece  of 
nature. 


A  new-married  lady  who  was  very  fond  of  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  ugliness  of  per¬ 
son,  once  said  to  a  witty  friend — *'  What  do  you  think! 
My  husband  has  gone  and  laid  out  fifty  guineas  for  a 
large  baboon  on  purpose  to  please  me !” 

“  The  dear  little  man!”  cried  the  other.  “  Well,  si 
is  jutt  liie  kiwi.'’ 


That  the  female  part  of  The  PopkifM  family  should  be  so  dclifthted  at  the  monkeys  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Institute,  is  natural  enonj^ ;  for  it  is  erident  tint  they  are  theimehsee  qeeer  specimens,  and 
It  is  well  known  to  tlic  bmm  maruit  that  sit  ibesr  porties  they  contrive  to  coU^  more  strange  ani¬ 
mals  than  any  of  their  competitors. 

My  lady  Popkios — she  with  the  nose  a-peak — takes  snuff  and  sentiment  with  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  whose  fcience  consists  in  smoking  a  pipe,  and  in  wearing  a  bunch  of  tow  on  bis  upper  lip. — 
He  enlightens  her  principally  by  gabbling  in  a  jargon  she  dues  not  understand,  and  it  m  shrewdly 
doubted  whether  be  knows  exactly  wbat  he  means  himself.  Bnt  he  waitxee  like  a  cow  on  its  hind 
legs,  and  borrews  money  of  tlie  old  lady  most  divinely. 

Little  Miss  Enpliemia  Popkins  bee  a  marvellous  taste  for  little  French  monkeys— -they're  such 
amusingoreotnres — they  fetch  and  carry  with  such  an  air,  and  have  si^b  an  iminualing  way  with 
them.  Ptnnre  netiie  Pop!  you  are  foredoomed  the  prize  of  a  Parisian  frizxmr.  Some  Vis- 
compte  Soap  and  Pomatum  will  have  tliee.  It  is  a  pity,  too.  barring  a  profusiun  of  chin,and  a 
little  too  mnch  of  the  Parisian  style  of  petticoat,  Femie  is  n^  an  slow. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  other  monkey  admirers  of  the  Ikmily — they  are  besfy 

girle— eat  enormous  dinnen,  and  snore  like  akkraien. 


Spoken. — Mr.  O'Doghcrty,  (the  Coachman.)  aaa  *eni  for  immediately.  “  Now.  you  tee. 
Dogherly,  we  want  you  to  drive  ui  clane  and  dacenily  to  Teddy  Roe ;  he  haa  taken  it  into 
hia  head  to  die — ao  he  would  not  be  very  pleaaed,  if  we  neglected  calling  on  him — ao  drive 
away  with  the  moat  beautiful*' — 


Doe,  Who,  in  a  coach,  all  went  to  wake  with  Teddy  Roe. 


II. 

All  bedlaewM  a*  teoy  In  tltelr  beat  Sunday  cletbeaf 

Mlaa  Doe'a  eqnlnt  eye*  and  Mr.  Fag[an*a  red  nesef 

At  poor  Ted*a  they  arrliredf  where  they’d  often  been  befbre* 

And  Dogherty  gave  a  loud  thump  at  the  door. 

Spoken. — Out  hobblee  Phelim,  (Teddy’a  uncle,)  “  Ariah !  it  it  youraelvee  that  comet  to 
wake  with  poor  Ted — he’a  op  ataira,  in  the  cock-loft,  taking  a  parting  glaaa  of  Inniahone,  with 

a  few  frienda — ao  be  after  walking  up  the  ladder,  if  you  pleaae — tcrape  your  feet— Judy _ 

Judy!  the  Quality  ia  come.  Stick  Teddy  with  hia  bark  agUintt  the  wall — put  hie  beat  wig 
on,  and  a  pipe  in  hit  mouth — walk  up,  ladiea — me  will  toon  be  ready. — What  have  ]rou  got 
far  me?” — “  Harringa  and  pratiee.” — “  Do  you  think,  you  apalpeen,  that  that  will  talitly”— 
Mlaa  Dolany^  Mr.  Blaney,  Mr.  Fagan,  and  Mita  Doc, 

Who,  In  a  coach,  adl  came  to  wahe  with  Teddy  Roe. 
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111. 

m 

How  tikc  wlUskej  weat  roamd*  till  tkejr  could  Bot 
Wko  w«r«  UfltMt  *f  roalM  *t  kost  pedigree} 

And  from  word*  fell  to  klowe,  J«et  like  Donnykrook  fair,  % 

Amdf  amOBgat  tkcm«  poor  Ted  came  1b  for  kl*  skarc.  • 


Spoken.—''  Hubfaaboo !— whal  the  divil  are  ye  all  about? — what  are  you  doing?— By  the 
powen  of  Moll  Kelly!  if  they  kar’n't  got  poor  Ted  ataong  ’em! — they'll  nmotlMr  the  poor 
crature! — get  oO  him! — gat  olT  him!— Judy,  take  hold  of  hit  leg,  and  help  me  to  drag  him 
from  under  the  lump! — Ach!  tee  there,  now,  they've  given  the  corpoe  a  black  eye. — I  ei- 
pected  better  behavioar  from” — 

Nias  DelaBy.  Ae. 

IV. 

RetBTBlBg,  a  coackafall  of  wklakey  amd  glm* 

At  koma  tkey  arrlvedi  ajidf  at  leag^r  ataggered  Uaf 
>Bek  dgBrea  of  fBBy  Harlll  ke  aald  for  tkclr  aakey 
8Bre«  Bever  keforc,  wrere  aecB  at  a  waket 

Spoken. — “Bleaa  ua,DDgherty! — what  black  drunken divila  are  you  bringin’  home? — where 
did  you  pick  ’em  up?” — “  Don't  bother  me,  and  you'll  gel  the  whole  account  aa  clear  aa  mud; 
but  firat  waah.  and  put  I#  bed,  the  beautiful'' — 

Miaa  Delany,  Jfce. 


T 


STANZAS, 

ay  WILXX4M  o.  OALtJtenca. 

They  told  me  not  to  love  him; 

’1  hey  mid  that  he  would  prove 

Unworthy  of  ao  rich  a  gem. 

Aa  woman 'a  prieelem  love. 

But  I  Wlieved  them  not— 

Oh,  no— I  knew  it  could  not  be. 

That  one,  ao  frilae  aa  they  thought  him, 
CauM  be  ao  doer  to  ma. 

They  told  me  not  to  love  him, 

'They  mid  be  v  aa  not  true. 

And  fa^e  me  have  a  care,  leet  I 
Should  do  what  I  might  rue. 

At  firat,  I  acomed  their  vraminga,  for 
I  could  not  think  that  he  ' 

Concealed,  beneath  ao  fair  a  brow, 

A  bean  of  perfidy. 

’They  told  me  to  diacard  him, 

Tliey  mid  he  meant  me  ill. 

They  darkly  apoke  of  frienda  that  lure,’ 
And  imile,  and  kiao,  and — kill. 

1,  all  unheeding,  beard  them,  for 
I  knew  it  could  not  be. 

That  one,  ao  falae  aa  they  thought  him. 
Could  be  an  dear  to  me. 

But  they  forced  me  to  diacard  him. 

Yet  I  could  net  ceaae  to  love. 

For  our  mutual  vewa  recorded  were 
By  angel  hande  above. 

He  left  hia  heyhood'a  home,  and  aought 
Forgetfulnera  alar; 

But  memory  atiing  him,  and  he  fought. 
And  fell  in  glorioiia  war. 

He  dwella  in  Heaven  now,  while  I 
Am  doomed  to  thia  dull  earth; 

Oh,  how  my  oad  aoul  lengt  to  break 
Away,  and  waitder  forth ! 

From  atar  to  atar,  ita  coorae  would  be— 
Unreaiating  it  would  go, 

’Till  we  united  were  above. 

Who  aevered  were  below. 

*  • 


THE  YOUNG  TEXIAN. 

“  Go  where  thy  father  fell  _  , 

In  hia  hour  of  victory,  I 

Bright  aa  hia  courm  on  glory’a  field. 

May  thine,  my  lov'd  one,  be. 

Hark  !  to  thy  country 'a  cal',  ^  - 

In  ila  atrugglea  to  be  free — 

Thou  muat  leave  thy  home  for  a  atomcr  one, 
'The  war  path  now  for  that.’* 

And  the  mother  wept  m  ahe  blw’d  her  aao — 
He  thwight  of  the  fielda  hie  father  won. 

"  Think  on  thy  early  love. 

And  the  vowa  thy  heart  hath  given. 

Her  prayer  ahall  riae  for  thy  glorinua  cauae. 

To  the  painot’a  F riend  in  Heaven. 

When  thine  arm  ia  aga>nat  the  foe. 

'Think  of  the  teara  ahe  ahed ; 

Oh  !  could  ahe  ahield  lliee  when  dangera  preao. 

Or  Teiaa  lamente  her  dead  T 
And  the  maiden  wept  aa  the  warrior  pam'd. 

To  the  field  of  Glory,  hia  firat — hie  laM ! 

« 

In  the  pride  of  victory. 

All  to  the  conflict  ruah'd. 

And  the  tymni’a  force,  end  hia  lawlem  banda. 
The  arm  of  the  patriota  cruah’d ; 

And  the  oon  on  Jacinto'a  field. 

In  hia  youth  and  glory  alept; 

O’er  their  blighted  hopea  and  early  loveo, 

’The  mother,  the  maiden,  wept. 

He  fell— but  hie  alumbera  are  wiib  the  brave. 
And  the  lanrela  bloom  on  the  freenian’a  grave. 


CONNUBIAL  LOVE. 

Connubial  love  haa  dearer  nameay 
And  finer  tiea,  an^  aweeter  claime, 
'Than  e'er  unwedded  hearta  can  feel. 
Than  wedded  hearta  can  e’er  reveal ; 
Pure  aa  the  charitiea  above, 

Rim  the  aweet  ayropathiea  ef  love  ; 
And  cloaer  eorda  than  thorn  of  life 
Unite  the  htiabaiMl  to  the  wife. 
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View  the  Mkxican  and  Texian  Enca»phents  oji  the  memorable  i\tt  of  AprU^ 
1836 — and  an  account  of  the  Battle  and  Capture  of  General  Santa  Anna. 


RETEUNCKS. 

!•  Mexican  kifimby.  Line  of  Battle.  I  5.  Texian  Infantry,  Line  of  Battle. 

2-  Mexican  CaTalry.  3.  Breaat  woxk.  A.  Cannon.  |  6.  Texian  Cavalry.  7.  Caiuon. 
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The  Meiican  army  amounied  to  1800,  the 
Teiian  to  783 ;  800  Mexican*  were  killed,  and  only 
8  Teiiana!  lieneral  Samuel  Houkton  commanded 
the  Texian  army,  the  l*t  and  2d  regimeni*  being 
under  Coloneb  Burliaun  and  Sherman.  General 
Santa  Anna  commanded  the  Mexican  army,  Colonel* 

Coe  and  Almonte  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal 
regiment*. 

At  half-past  three,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1836.  the 
Texian  Infantry  moved  forward,  aad  diuing  their  ad¬ 
vance  the  Mexicans  fired  two  volleys  of  musketry, 
and  twice  discharged  their  cannon,  loaded  with 
grape  and  canister.  Little  executioa,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Texian  forces  did  not  return  their  fire 
until  they  were  within  bixtt  paces.  The  word 
**  Fire”  was  then  given  by  Getieral  Houston,  and 
a  brisk  attack  commenced  with  musketry,  rifles,  and 
canaon.  This  was  continued  for  about  twenty 
minutes  with  murderous  effect,  when  the  Mexican 
lines  began  to  give  way.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
cavalry  on  both  sides  had  remained  mere  spectators 
of  the  combat.  But  the  Texian  tniop  was  now  order¬ 
ed  t»  charge  the  Mexican  horse,  which  they  did  with 
brilliant  olbct,  and  pursued  them  fur  eleven  miles  I 
through  a  prairie  eountry,  showing  no  quarters,  and  i 
every  where  strewing  the  ground  with  dead.  It  is  ^ 
singular  that  the  Mexican  cavalry  did  not  offer  a  mure  i 
vigorous  opposition  to  this  charge,  their  number  | 
being  nearly  300 ;  whereas  the  Texiaa  regiment  did  | 
not  exceed  71  men.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  I 
that  during  the  heat  uf  the  pursuit,  the  roam  body 
of  the  Infantry  did  not  aitempi  tu  escape;  they  kept  i 
up  a  broken  and  retreating  combat  liir  about  a  mile  ! 
and  a  half,  but  those  who  threw  down  their  arms,  in 
most  instances,  had  thair  lives  spared.  The  conflict  I 
and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  reckoning  | 
the  20  minute*  before  their  lines  were  broken,  and  a  ; 
smart  but  ineffectual  rally  by  the  brave  d'Almunte,  j 
occupied  about  an  hour  and  a  half-— at  which  time,  | 
every  Mexican  who  was  not  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  | 
was  in  full  retreat;  gmat  nombera  of  them  hn<ingi 
disencumbered  themselves  of  their  arms,  swimming 
the  bayous  or  wadmg  through  the  swamps;  scores  of 
them  in  the  water,  falling  under  the  certain  and 
deadly  aim  of  the  Texian  rifle.  In  the  midst  of  this  > 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion,  tTAlinonte,  the  Adju¬ 
tant  General,  and  snot  her  offioar,  were  captured  by 
the  infantry  under  Colonel  Sherman,  in  a  thick  part 
of  the  wood,  about  a  mile  from  the  first  field  of  battle. 
Seeing  all  was  lost,  they  gave  up  their  arms,  d'AI- 
montc  exclaiming  in  Lagheh,  **  We  will  surrender.”  I 
About  400  men  followed  the  example  of  the  two 
commanders,,  and  *Brrendew.<d  at  dmcretion.— Amongst  i 
these,  were  Colonel  Cespedea,  of  the  diviaion  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  Colonels  Bnngas  and  CastiUe  Ybetri.  | 
The  Adjntanl  General  and  Cespedea  wete  both  i 
wounded,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  them ; 
indeed.  Captain  Lewis  wid  Cespedea  became  friendly  I 
and  intimate.  Captain  L.  seeing  that  he  aiififered  no  | 
madseal  or  other  privation,  until  hia  woisiids  were  I 
oaaapletely  healed ;  and  it  la  but  justice  to  add  that  I 
this  gentleman,  as  well  as  hi*  brother  officers,  express- 1 
ed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gmiitode  to  j 
the  Texian  Captains  for  their  kindness.  The  mrii ' 
also,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  treated  with  I 
humanity.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  liaat  of  the  | 
bottle  and  subsequent  imrsuit,  while  the  dreadful  ex-  i 
citeroent  of  war  continued,  the  slaughter  was  im¬ 
mense;  bat  that  ones  pamed  away,  tha  Mexicans: 
found  that  thaw  who  hod  baeo  huos  in  tha  awrul 
•trife,  eotiU  b#  mild  and  merciful  ns  iamb*  when  the 
conflict  was  over.  Colonels  Cos  and  a  Brigadier 
General  wars  ktUed  at  the  commeacemant  of  the 
action,  bmvniy  fighting  at  tha  baad  of  their  troops. 
One  oflSoar  of  nnk.  an  AtUutnnt  Goooial,  wae  ahot  in  | 
tha  punnit,  whiU  attempting  to  cram  the  ravino  on  i 
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I  borsebock.  His  horse  had  sunk  so  deeply  in  the 
'  mud  that  he  could  noi  escape;  and  while  endeavouring 
I  to  extricate  himself,  a  foot-aoldior  armed  with  a  rifle, 

I  went  coolly  up  and  shot  him  through  the  heart — the 
j  ball  entering  his  bark  between  the  shoulders ;  and 
!  this  officer  and  his  horse,  with  many  other  men  and 
'  horses  killed  in  the  mud  of  the  mme  ravine,  formed  a 
j  bridge  or  causeway  that  enabled  the  Texian  troope 
I  to  cross  over  without  any  delay,  in  queat  of  their  foee. 
The  carnage  at  this  point  was  conaidarablt,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  d’Almonie  having  bravely  and  coolly  rallied 
the  scattered  and  flying  remnant  of  his  diviaion  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine— which,  had  he  com¬ 
pletely  effected,  the  Texians  would  have  been  placed 
in  a  position  of  graat  disadvantage.  General  Santa 
Anna,  as  is  well  known,  was  taken  on  the  fiiUowing 
day,  eleven  milm  from  the  field  of  bettle,  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cavalry  corpa.  At  the  time  he  was  cap¬ 
tured,  he  was  dressed  in  an  old  rouadabont,  which 
he  had  found  in  a  deserted  houee  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood — for  the  purpose  donbitem  of  appearing  ia  shab¬ 
by  attire,  and  thus  deceiviag  his  ensmy.  When  the 
youn;  man  came  up  with  him.  Sanu  Anna  knelt 
down  and  begged  bn  life;  it  was  granteil — but  the 
illustrious  rank  uf  the  pri-auner  was  not  ascertained 
till  he  arrived  in  the  Texian  camp.  General  Co* 
was  taken  oq  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  at  a 
dutance  of  thirty-fire  miles  from  San  Jacinto.  He  at 
first  eii'le.vvuureJ  to  escape  by  running  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood;  but  his  pursuers  came  up  with  him. 
and  he  surrendered  without  resistance.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  that  one  of  the  captors  of  Cos  was  Mr.  Smith, 
who,  from  liaving  lived  twenty  years  in  Mexico, 
spoke  Spanish  fluently.  This  individual  was  first  aa- 
costed  by  Cut,  and  from  hia  being  dressed  in  Mexican 
attire,  that  General  had  preaomad  him  to  have  been 
one  of  hit  own  soldiers  ;  hot  on  dwcovorirg  hit  mis¬ 
take,  when  Smith  exclaimed — “  You  are  a  prisoner 
of  war.”  Oua  made  for  the  wood.  Smith  levelled  hia 
pistol  and  commandod  him  to  stand  **  on  peril  of  hia 
life”— the  Meiican  chieftain  than  aurrendered  with¬ 
out  f'irther  difficulty.  Tha  apol  whora  Coa  vras  cap¬ 
tured  was  within  six  milea  of  Gea.  Fikaala'a  army, 
encamped  on  tha  oppuaite  aido  of  the  Rio  BraaMia. 
Captain  Lewia  adds,  that  General  Coa  was  ao  over- 
pawered  by  hia  foelings  on  arqving  at  Ur  camp, 
where  he  doubilem  expected  immodiala  death — in 
consequence  of  having  previoeafy  promwed  at  the 
capture  of  San  Antonio,  never  agna  ta  take  ap  arms 
against  the  Texians,  and  hia  subsequent  treachery  in 
so  doing — that  he  could  scarcely  etand,  and  Ir  laid 
down  and  hid  hiaMelf  under  a  blanket 

The  resulR  of  the  battle,  as  nearly  as  could  bo  as¬ 
certained  by  the  reiums,  wees  as  follows: 


ME.\ICAN»-Killsd.*  . 703 

Wounded  about  .  . . 900 

Prisoner* . . . OtiO 

TEXIAN3.-Killad,  . 8 

Wound*d.t  . - . » 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  preceding  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  a  brilliant 
affiir  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Texian  cavalry 
They  charged  150  of  the  Mexican  horse,  seven  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  one  Texian.  besides  otheia 
wounded. 

But  in  consequence  of  a  large  body  of  infantry  with 
cannon  appearing  suddenly  frum  the  high  gras, 
amongst  which  they  had  lain  in  ambush,  the  Texian 
cavalry  were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  skirmish,  Capt. 
L  was  near  being  raptured  or  killed,  from  having 
been  thrown  from  hia  'hone,  in  consequence  of  the 
animal  having  plunged  from^fhght  at  seeing  the 
dead.  This  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  cooffret,  and 
for  a  while  friends  and  fom  were  mingled  together. 

*  Exclusive  of  those  who  fgtl  in  the  Bapoo. 

13  of  the  woaaiad  hoes  sine*  dlad. 
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THE  TRUMP  OF  FAME. 

When  Ihe  trump  of  Faroe. 

Loud  wunding  freedooi'i  call, 
Invites,  in  freedom’s  name. 

To  fight  or  bravely  fall. 

The  Henxheerly  goes 

Where  madd'niiig  war  shouts  ri»e. 
And  'mid  the  opposing  lues 
Ha  flies,  ha  flies. 

Bright  the  sword  now  gleams. 

And  bannan  wave  on  high. 

Around  the  life-bloed  streams, 

’Mid  cries  of — yield  or  die ! 

’Till  vict’ry  upreais 

Her  pennon  red  with  gore. 

And  shouts  to  patriot  ears 
’That  slav’ry  reigns  no  morel 

When  the  voice  of  love 
To  rescue  calls  the  brave, 

.  What  heart  so  base  would  prove 
It  would  not  fly  to  save  t 
In  bower  or  lordly  hall. 

Love’s  torch  duih  brightly  flame. 
Love,  champions  And  in  all. 

Who  roanhoud  claim ! 

Then  shame  befall  the  Knight, 

Whe,  false  to  honors  laus. 

Would  shun  the  listed  flght. 

In  injured  woman’s  cause  ! 

Oh !  may  he  from  the  foe. 

In  battle  recreant  fly. 

And,  by  some  traitor  blow. 

Unpiiied  lall,  and  die. 


THE  K  E  E  P  S.A  K  E  . 

Sunm$  written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  Ike  Anntud  with  the 

above  tide,  on  preeenting  it  to  a  bdovad  lady. 

■T  na.  iTHENay. 

To  her  whoae  charms  have  to  roy  heara 
The  spell  of  raptured  feelings  given; 

'To  her  whose  looks  of  love  impart 

Visions  so  pure,  they're  fit  for  Heaven ; 

My  fancy  long  has  sought  to  find 
The  giA  roost  suited  to  bestow. 

Fair,  like  her  form;  pure,  like  her  mind. 

Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  glow. 

I  sought  among  the  vernal  flowers. 

The  regal  rose  of  rich  perfume ; 

I  sought  among  the  autumnal  bowers. 

The  fruit  that  blushed  in  ripest  bloom ; 

I  sought  among  the  works  of  an. 

For  robes  of  foshion,  rich  and  rare. 

Or  gems  or  gold  that  might  impart 
A  talisman  to  banish  care. 

But  the  gay  rose  I  passed  it  by. 

For  thorns  beneath  its  beauties  lay ; 

And  luscious  fruits  of  tempting  die. 

Would  sensuality  betray ; 

And  flaunting  robes  of  cosily  art 
For  vanity  and  pride  are  made ; 

And  gems  aind  gold  might  speak  a  heart 
By  mercenary  wishes  swayed. 

The  £iir  Maeia’s  polished  mind 
Some  intellectual  giA  will  priae. 

Where  art  and  genius  are  combined. 

And  wisdom  dtt  her  charms  supplies: 

And  I  have  found  a  volume  fair. 

Her  pure  affections  to  awake ; 

A  KcErsAKS  which,  with  pious  care. 

She’ll  cherish  for  her  lover’s  sake. 


"GO  AHEAD!” 

I’ll  "  go  ahead  !” 

The  hero  said. 

Though  I  should  tread 
On  heaps  of  dead  ! 

With  stick  upon  his  back. 

And  rifle  in  his  hand. 

He  made  his  hasty  track 
To  the  patriot's  land. 

SwiAly  the  forest  ranging  through. 

He  cried  'mid  scenes  so  new. 

As  on  he  led — 

I’ll  “  go  ahead  !” 

And  echo  said, 

“I’ll  go  ahead!” 

111  “  go  ahead  r 
And  on  he  sped, 

Through  paths  that  led 
To  glory’s  bed ; 

Nor  slacked  his  rapid  pace. 

Till  on  the  Texian  field 
He  saw  the  foeman's  face ; 

And  when  the  war  notes  pealed. 

His  rifle’s  crack  the  chorus  rung. 

And  ever  then  the  hero's  tongue. 

While  foemeti  fled, 

'Mid  torrents  red, 

Fron,  those  that  bled. 

Cried  "go ahead!” 

Well  “  go  ahead  r 
Then  each  one  said:— 

"  The  traitor’s  head. 

Or  we  ere  dead  !” 

The  fatal  cimflict  rose. 

Hot  grew  the  deadly  fight! 

By  hundreds  fell  tbeir  foes. 

And  with  a  tiger’s  might — 

'Mk)  fiery  bolt  and  burning  rocket— 
Hard  lighting  to  Ate  last,  brave  Crockett 
Cried  "  go  ahead  T’— 

The  last  he  said — 

When  fell  his  head 
Among  the  dead. 


LINES. 

ADDaEaatD  to  a  raiEiiD. 

As  through  this  world  we  wend  our  weary  way. 
Alluring  objects  ever  meet  our  eyes  ; 

Whilst  empty  bubbles  on  Life’s  Ocean  play. 

And  Friendek^,  Love,  and  Hope  successive  rise. 

Trust  not  in  Friendikip — 'tis  too  oA  a  name 
Assumed  by  smiling  flatterers,  to  deceive— 

Nay,  do  not  trust  it,  though  'twere  link’d  with  fiime, 
'Till  thou  hast  proved  it — then  thou  may'st  believe. 

Trust  not  in  Love — though  holier  feeling  ne’er 
Within  the  human  breast  was  wont  to  dwell^ 

Yet  trust  it  not.  till  tried  and  found  mnetre — 

Then  may  thy  bosom  with  its  influence  swelL 

Tnist  not  in  Hope— e'en  though  a  pleasing  tale 
She  whispers  in  thine  ear — and  vows  'tia  triM. — 

Take  heed — perchance  too  late  thou  wilt  bewail 
The  path  she  bid  thee,  in  thy  warmth,  pursue. 

But  trust  in  Virtae — Heaven’s  richest  grant. 

And  woman’s  brightest  “jewel  of  the  soul” — 

She’ll  bear  thee  up  above  t^  slanderer's  taunt. 

And  adverse  fonune’s  waves’  impetuons  roll! 
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BLINDMAN’S  BUFF. 


1  love  10  ponder  o'er,  and  praiw 
Mjr  chiMiah  eporle,  my  boyiah  day*. 

And  move  ia  Ihou^hi  onee  more  among 
A  happy  and  light-hearted  thniog. 


I  have  played  at  blindman'e  buff  twenty  time*  over, 
bat  of  all  the  game*  in  which  I  ever  took  a  part,  that 
wa*  the  rooet  delightful  one  in  &mer  Broomfield'* 
kitchen  one  Chriitma*  eve. 

The  lea  thing*  had  been  carried  out  of  the  parlour, 
the  ploracake  had  di*appearod.  the  green  cl^  wai 
replaced  upon  the  table,  and  the  candle*  were  muffed, 
when  a  party  of  ua  drew  our  chair*  round  a  blaxing 
ChrMtma*  fire. 

IIm  wind  blnatered  round  the  houie,  and  roared  up 
the  chimney. 

It  wa*  a  keen,  froety  night,  and  old  Carlow  lay  with 
hi*  leg*  atretched  out  upon  the  hearth-rug ;  1  auppuee 
he  wa*  dreaming,  for  he  kept  moving  hi*  feet  and  the 
muacle*  of  his  mouth,  in  such  a  droll  way,  that  it  set 
us  all  laughing.  Sitting  still,  however,  did  not  eiactly 
suit  a  great  many  of  us,  and  a  warm  dwcussion  arose 
about  the  game  at  which  we  should  play.  Some  one 
proposed  **  ferfeit*,”  but  we  could  not  all  agree  to  for- 
felt* ;  those  who  preferred  turn  the  trencher  were  or¬ 
dered  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  it  wa*  evident  that 
tom  the  trencher  was  not  quite  the  game  to  please  all. 

*  Well,  my  boy*  and  girls,"  said  the  fiirmor,  “  what  { 
do  you  think  of  a  game  at  blindman’s  buff  in  the 
kiichoo  I  We  all  clapped  oar  band*  in  loud  appcoha- 
tioq  of  the  farmer'*  proposal,  jumped  up  from  our  seals, 
and  bustled  one  after  another  into  the  kitchen,  followed 
by  old  Carlow,  who  had  been  roused  out  of  his  sleep 
by  Ike  clamour. 

'Mid  sterner  care’s  engroming  power. 

How  sweet  it  is,  surptming  measure ! 

To  witncm  boyhood’s  happier  hour 

Of  vacant  mirth,  and  guilelem  pleasure ! 

Never  was  a  ducbem  prouder  of  her  drawing  room, 
than  Betty  was  of  her  kitchen  :  it  had  been  dressed 
with  holly  the  preceding  day ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
mantel-piece  ste^  an  ornament  made  of  holly  and  ivy,  I 
with  strings  of  red  berries  threaded  together ;  in  the  | 
centre  of  it  was  placed  a  large  rosy-cheoked  apple, ' 
and  the  ivy  was  flowered  all  over.  'There  wm  a  sprig  ' 
of  holly  in  every  window  pane,  two  or  three  bough*  ' 
over  the  *helve*  and  dishes,  and  from  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling  hung  a  large  bunch  of  mistletoe. 

The  benches  were  soon  piled  one  upon  another,  the 
settle  moved  into  a  comer,  and  a  spotted  blue  hand¬ 
kerchief  folded  in  readiness,  but  the  question  who 
■hould  be  buff  first,  was  not  easily  decided.  Some 


thought  the  youngest  ought  to  be  blinded  first,  but  the 
youngest  would  have  it  that  the  eldest  should  set  the 
eumple. 

At  last  the  imporienl  question  was  decided  by  our 
drawing  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Tom  Turner. 

The  handkerchief  was,  accordingly,  bound  over  his 
ryes,  and  we  all  became  as  mute  as  mice,  treading  on 
I  tiptoe.  Never  was  such  a  blunderer  as  Tom  Turner; 
he  blustered  about,  kimcked  hi*  elbow  against  the  ta- 
I  ble,  uiid  ran  hi*  bead  against  the  wall,  he  put  us  all 
to  the  rout,  and  we  fell  sure  he  would  not  be  bufflong. 
!*och  a  m  uffle  look  place  when  Harry  Pearson  was 
caught ;  liall-a-dosen  of  us  had  got  behind  Tom  Turner, 
who  was  groping  in  a  comer,  out  of  which  somebody 
I  had  just  escaped,  when,  feeling  a  pull  behind,  he  *ud- 
I  denly  made  a  rush  backwards;  we  all  tumbled  one 
I  over  another,  two  or  three  scrambled  away  upon  their 
I  hands  and  knees,  I  snatched  the  comer  of  my  jacket 
out  of  his  hand,  making  my  escape,  and  Harry  Pear¬ 
son,  who  had  follen  down  upon  all  fours,  caught  bold 
of  the  leg  of  a  bench  to  help  him  up,  when  down  came 
a  pile  of  benches  upon  the  floor.  Tom  Turner  tumbled 
over  them,  and  lay  sprawling  upon  Harry,  who  was 
fairly  caught,  and  blindfolded,  in  spile  of  all  be  had 
to  say. 

Harry  was  euctly  the  reverse  of  Tom  Tomer,  for 
I  instead  of  blundering  about,  he  was  afraid  to  move, 
and  cut  a  comical  figure  crouching  along  half  double, 

'  stretch. ng  out  his  arms,  and  holding  up  his  head  to 
'  peep,  if  possible,  under  the  handkerchief;  he  would 
start  back  half  a  yard,  if  any  one  called  out  danger ! 

!  Many  were  the  tricks  we  played  him,  one  in  particu- 
I  lar  I  remember  caused  no  sinall  confusion.  Hearing 
'  a  titter  behind  the  settle,  were  three  boys  bad  secreted 
'  themselves,  he  cautiously  groped  his  way  towards  it, 
when  one  of  the  boys  stepped  softly  up,  and  breathed 
upon  bis  hand,  while  another  cried  out  fire!  firs! 

Harry  snatched  away  his  hand,  stumbled  backward 
in  a  fright,  upset  a  coal  boi  full  of  cinders,  knocked 
down  a  chair,  and  dragged  a  brass  footman,  which  had 
caught  in  his  trousers,  half  way  acrom  tiM  kitchen. 
He  at  last,  however,  succeeded  in  grasping  Fanny 
Simkin’s  frock,  Fanny  pulled,  and  scuflSed,  and  swung 
round  and  round,  to  no  purpose,  for  Harry  would  not 
let  go  hi*  hold.  She  called  oat,  “  You  can  see !  yon 
can  see  r  but  he  bawled  out  her  name,  and  tore  tha 
handkerchief  from  his  eyes. 

Fanny  with  her  hair  all  in  disorder,  breafhlaas,  and 
bowteions,  was  obliged  to  have  her  hands  held  while 
the  handkerchief  was  tied  oa 
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Oh,  what  a  laugh  we  had  at  her,  when  she  followed 
cousin  Jane  Simkin.  who  liad  sowwad  heiaelf  up  be* 
hind  the  kitchen  door ! 

Fanny  stretched  out  her  arms  to  catch  her,  but  Jane 
slipped  under  them,  and  Fanny  eiaayad  •  Ihtim  Bop, 
which  was  stuck  up  bekind  tba  dw.  exctauning, 
“  Now  I  liave  you.  Mm.  faf  yom  awk  T*  Wa  all 
burst  out  laughing,  Fanny  let  ga  Ika  Mop,  and  liAad 
up  the  handkerchief  ta  aaa  w4al  it  araa. 

When,  ripe  fur  plaanarow  yontidal  falks 
The  streaan  of  jay  ara  ^aaAag, 

What  little  things,  what  Hid  inf  johaa. 

Will  set  them  all  a  laughing- 

I  was  caught  neit.  aad  a  pratiy  baalte  I  made  anaong 
them.  After  groping  abtuU  far  soaaa  time,  tha  aoaad 
of  their  footsteps  gat  lowter.  and  shartty  affar  there 
was  a  profound  silenna-  I  aload  Bill,  datanakung  to 
rush  forward  in  soma  diraetiaa  the  Bamant  1  heard 
any  noise.  I  suppose  my  attitude,  standing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  kitchen,  with  my  head  on  one  side  listening 
attentively,  tickled  some  one  who  could  hold  oat  no 
longer,  for  there  was  a  suppressed  laugh,  as  if  half  a 
pinafore  had  been  stuffed  in  lomeliody’e  mouth. 

I  rushed  towards  the  spot,  and  never  sure  was  there 
such  a  pushing,  scampering,  and  squealing.  Emma 
Thompson't  frock  caught  in  the  fender,  down  rattled 
the  poker,  tongs,  and  (ire  shovel.  A  little  round  ia> 
ble  was  overturned,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
Mucepans  fell  from  a  shelf. 

In  the  scuffle,  I  contrived  to  lay  hold  of  a  jacket  tail, 
nor  did  I  quit  it,  till  every  one  wasMtisfied  that  Frank 
Harris  was  fairly  caught  He  had  not  been  blinded 
long,  when  in  came  the  farmer,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  buff  for  once,  and  see  what  he  could  do 
amongst  u*.  The  handkerchief  was  untied  from 
Frank,  and  the  farmer  folded  it  carefully  upon  his 
knee,  lait  iusiead  of  putting  it  over  his  eyes,  he  tied  it 
round  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  began  to  run  aliout  after 
as.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment,  but  every 
oue  agreed  it  wo<ild  never  do,  and  we  all  in  our  lurn 
tried  to  catch  the  farmer,  who  ran  ahunt  the  kitchen 
liD  he  waa  quite  tired  out,  and  the  handkerchief  was 
antied  fioB  hia  leg. 

WeB,  then,  said  the  farmer,  let  us  have  fair  play; 
and  ooM  more  folding  the  handkerchief,  he  bound  h 
oaar  one  eye.  and  jumped  ap.  Again  we  all  beset 
him,  and  not  being  able  to  please  ua  at  any  rate,  he 
threw  the  handkerchief  into  the  air,  picked  up  the 
pipe  he  had  laid  down  upon  the  table,  and  eaeaped 
fjem  his  tormeomrs  into  the  parlour. 

We  soon  set  to  again,  James  Wilson,  Henry  Adkins, 
aad  Charlotte  Suramcn  were  Minded  in  their  turns. 
We  made  more  noise  than  ever ;  down  cane  the 
chairs,  bang  went  the  doora  Oh!  I  have  played  at 
blindman’a  buff  twenty  times,  but  of  all  the  games  in 
which  I  ever  took  a  part,  that  was  the  most  ddightfUl 
one  in  farmer  Broomfield's  kitchen.  Sam  Hollins  had 
taken  off  hfa  shoes,  and  was  walking  upon  the  taMe  ; 
and  Charlotte  Summers,  who  was  blind  buff  had 
caught  hold  of  one  of  his  legs.  Tom  Turner  had  just 
leaped  from  a  dresser  cIom  by,  Sam  Hollins  was 
sciiimbling  to  gel  away,  and  the  pewter  plates  were 
rattling  down  from  the  shelves,  when  the  farmer  called 
out  to  us  frem  the  door,  to  give  up  our  game  unless 
we  preferred  giving  up  our  mince  piea  Just  then  the 
clock,  by  the  pantry  dour,  struck  eleven ;  the  knot  in 
the  blue  haadkcrchicf  was  untied,  wa  seated  ourselves 
EMiad  the  supper  table,  and  ei^ed  the  miuce  pies  al- 
most  as  much  as  we  had  ei^y^  our  game  at  Mind- 
Bin's  buffin  fanner  Broomfield's  kitchen. 


Why  are  the  writings  of  the  SpMBtor  lifas  Bod- 
gett^  penkBHswl— They  Be  fbuly  fBpBid  vssifa 
Steele. 


PETER  PILGARLICK, 


TUX  DEBUTANTE. 


Peier  Pilparliek  ia  a  philmaphew— a  lea)  laeofaM. 
m  he  mlii  hBBelC  and  it  is  piebably  ea  ikM  uceoiiM, 
when  pNtty  tstell  pBBad.  thal  it  in  a  imHm  indilht- 
ence  with  hint  wbcM  he  leruBs  hiMBiC  Thu  uthar 
day  he  sB  down  ikr^ngk  Ihn  wiadevv  of  a  ehiaatkup- 
ami  BBaued  all  within  with  the  enah.  and  ike  efaea 
appaaftnee  which  aa  uanspaeBdly  graitad  ihnir  ape*. 
**  Haw  Ihn  sMt  aBska”  and  Peter,  m  the  ghMaeieah- 
nd,  and  the  mnga  iaw  nboiMt  - 1  do  bulieae  I'n  get- 
hne  faMea  nar  1  Bua.  I  didn't  uaa  to  make  aunk  a 
aanfauodad  laekei  <  bat  I  gmmm  it'a  unihing  h«M  tkaae 
natw  fashianad  anti  manopaty  ckasB.  aa  ia  gatitug  all 
the  ge." 

The  china-man  couldn’t  ttand  the  MBBnaa  at  all. 
to  bolting  out,  ha  seised  Pilgarlick  by  the  collar,  and 
berated  him  wundly. 

“  Dan’t  luae  your  iemper,“  ejaculated  Peter ;  -what's 
chaney  to  a  smooth  ditpositianT  Nothing.  You've 
got  plenty  mors  rauga.  I  a’puse,  mister;  but  I've  got 
^t  ona  pair  of  trowsera,  and  I  gueaa  they're  a  good 
deal  more  cracked  than  your  pottery  conrems.  Taking 
ailivaiiao  aaid  every  thing  alia  uMa  the  aaMUBi.  vaho't 
the  graataB  loaar— you  or  aaat  Aceerding  to  By  bp- 
tions,  ifa  Be  ihatoughttoha  paid  uhnui  this  are  arnpa. 
and  yau  that  oeghl  to  ge  to  jmL  I'b  at  (iiU  of  hila  af 
glaB  and  htia  of  ctBckary  aa  an  tdd  wall,  bhI  By  Uota- 
aara  ia  a  eallandat." 

Pilgaaliek  was  seol  la  jail  aa  a  vagranL 

-Thara'a  naaatuag  dawn  aa  csoahaiy.’’  giaakhlad 
he.  -  witfaaaa  gattBg  into  a  icnpa.  If  any  thaag  hat 
soup  tries  B  pul  Malf  iaip  a  laraea,  ifai  eay  a  wdl 
ha  acaniehad  ia  a  aatttiwt  Cbanay  pinlaa  aad  quaana- 
vaaM  has  dahnd  bu  Lika  By  old  pnty,  whan  1  waa 
ganteal  aad  paaapaintis  ia  Ika  rluB  aad  ayaM  Itaat 
i’an  got  Ihn  aaratahaa  awlal !” 
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The  chie^  re<|vi8iie  for  becoming  •  good  horseman  ,^ame  len(tU  aa  lha  naffle.  aad  than  taka  up  ika  laoae 
IS  confidence ;  and,  this  once  ob'.ainad,  a  g<xjd  teal,  as  pait  with  the  right  hand,  paaMg  it  hct»aan  tka  iaartt 
It  is  commonly  called,  is  not  very  difiicult  of  attain-  and  riogfingers,  and  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  ot.  if 
meiit  It  is  undoubtedly  the  chief,  though  not  the  balk  ks^lea  he  kek*  in  one  hand,  the  third  Unger  nay 
only  poiiil  in  Nding,  lo  be  aUe  le  sit  a  koiae  without  be  pasaed  keiween  the  snafle  rein,  and  the  Cuuth 
daufei  of  beuig  thrawa.  it  ia  a  oamnuin  enaOim  in  tiller  between  the  cnrh,  ater  which  both  are  to  be 
■skiory  ei|ui(aMai.  to  rida  with  vary  lung  atirrapa,  to  breoght  over  the  forefinger,  and  held  fast  by  the 
sit  perfectly  erect,  and  to  mave  but  little  in  the  saddle,  thumb.  In  riding  on  the  nwd'.  the  stirrups  are  geno- 
tkat  M  say,  the  motion  of  rising  ui  the  stirrupa,  when  rally  skurtened,  so  as  to  permit  a  slight  rise  fitaa  the 
trotting,  is,  as  moch  at  possible,  avoided.  The  seat  ia  anddW  while  the  horse  m  trotting;  a  naotion.  bodi 
to  be  placed  well  down  <>a  loe  saddle,  that  U,  not  pro-  plaasantar  to  the  rider  and  easier  to  die  animal,  than 
jacting  back  towards  the  canile,  but.  in  riding  master's  the  jog-jog  pare  at  which  soldiers  are  tougkt  to  nda. 
phrase,  “  kept  well  under  the  rider  ”  To  effect  this.  In  hunting,  crossing  the  country,  and  racing,  the  stir- 
tho  body  must  be  '.brown  back,  and  the  legs  and  anna  nipt  are  still  more  shonmed,  by  a  hole  or  two,  than 
kept  st^y.  The  best  mode  of  learning  to  rida  it  to  when  on  the  road ;  by  which  meana  the  horseman  la 
be^  without  any  stirrops,  ao  as  not  to  acquire  a  habit  enabled  to  stand  in  his  atirrapa,  and  avoid  touching 
of  placing  tori  much  reliaore  upon  them,  for  tha  firm-  the  saddle ;  a  poaitioa  lesa  wearisome  to  a  horse  than 
oem  of  a  vian's  seat  on  horseback,  mainly  depends  the  former,  but  only  prarlicobU  at  a  gallop.  The  ex- 
upon  the  knees  and  thighs,  altliough  in  some  rases,  as  premion  of  **  staadiag  ia  hU  Mirmps,’’  is  very  common, 
in  leapinf,.  the  calf  of  the  leg  ia  of  great  service.  'Hie  although  were  this  to  ho  actually  practised,  it  is  ques- 
leg  should  be  placed,  cs  dear  as  pomible.so  that  a  line  tioaabte  whether  it  woold  ba  ao  easy  to  a  horse  as 
dropped  from  the  knee  may  touch  the  toe,  the  ball  of  when  a  rider  sits  firm  eo  the  saddle;  but  the  fact  is 
die  fool  should  seat  in  the  stirrup,  and  the  heel  be  that,  instead  of  haariag  the  whole  weight  on  the  stir- 
iocUoed  dotsmwardt  and  tamed  out,  but  not  too  much  nips,  the  body  should  bo  mamly  supported  by  gripping 
as,  by  which  meaiM  the  knee  has  a  firmer  hold  of  the  the  saddle  firmly  with  the  knM.  bmh  in  this  position 
mddle.  The  right  hand,  when  not  used.  is.  by  soJ-  and  every  other.  In  leaping,  the  knee  and  thigh  are 
diets,  allowed  to  drop  rather  behind  the  eerreaponding  ^  ckiciy  to  he  depended  on ;  seme  people,  indeed,  quit 
thigh.  On  putting  a  horse  into  a  trot,  both  lags  should  their  stirraps  preswos  to  taking  a  high  kap,  Ibr  fhar 
he  eqjually  pressed  to  his  body;  but,  for  the  purpoee  of  the  foot  being  entangled,  in  case  iba  horsa  should 
sf  making  him  canter,  the  heW  of  the  rider  oppoaita  foD-  The  bady  should  he'  sightly  mtdined  forward 
to  the  leg  which  the  horse  ia  required  to  strike  or  lead  when  dm  beraa  imea  «>  laap.  aad  ihsowa  hackward 
with,  should  ha  applied  smartly  to  his  side,  and  further  as  ha  folk;  tka  thigh  and  kaaa  aboold  haap  a  firm 
back  than  the  other  heel .  ihue,  to  make  a  horse  leed  hoM  ad  ifoa  saMla.  aad  foa  ks^  thoamm  OMfom  lack- 
widi  tha  right  leg,  etaaa  hash  legs  open  him  el  the  weeda  ahaaU  ha  aghlly  paamsd  ofoirnd  tha  hmse’s 
mme  lime,  hot  pram  foiueet  and  fordiesi  hack  with  bellp.  taking  case,  hawever.  ran  to  hnU  aa  hy  the 
foa  ksfl.  at  the  saase  Hsse  ahortemag  the  left  lem,  ao  |  spurs.  Many  honee  ate  throma  down  in  laaging.  by 
as  to  iaeliae  his  head  to  that  side,  aad  throw  his  htad  '  the  awkwardaeae  and  indeoiaiea  of  dmir  riders,  who 


qaartars  tha  other  wey,  sS  eser  errm.  Snose  horase 
require  Mting  with  the  head  te  aaahe  them  cmiter ; 
but  theagh,  at  this  pare,  it  is  toell  to  raiaa  the  herse 
m  a  ahght  degiea  at  eeary  svnke,  yet  it  he*  a  eery 
■fly  eppeeranoo  to  aae  a  laan  jerhing  hw  horseh  head 
peevMiiwIy  to  patting  him  iaee  a  ranter,  and  reaembiae 
foal  elegant  trick,  whieh  several  oW  gendtmtn  ptac- 
tiaa,  ef  luggiag  three  or  fear  tiasec  at  the  rein,  when 
dnemg,  ia  order  m  aorelerate  the  pare  of  their  bsest. 
The  use  of  die  haad  is  of  the  eery  gieemit  impermnee 
in  ndiDg.  The  general  mode  of  bolding  t^  reins, 
foaght  in  mslitsiy  sehaeU,  m  sa  follows :  To  talm  up 
a  smgio  saafffo  bndK  plaee  tha  liule  finger  betsueen 
foa  luto  icmm  thaa  dr^  than  Ihcough  tha  palm  of 
foa  haad,  tata. dm  andaeoaa  the  fosafingar.  and  close 
foathamhapso  ihoWiheassBa  timashuumg  the  hand, 
if  a  doaUa  hrMe,  after  laksag  uptha  saaila,as  baiore 
foasiihafo  and  heftea  skuuiag  tha  haad.  draw  the 
curb  rein  on  one  ride,  through  the  palm,  until  of  the 


i  first  run  them  at  a  fence,  and.  when  near  it.  and  too 
1  laia  m  latmet,  wish  ihey  had  not  done  so.  eadooaoar 
I  to  pull  up,  and  thus  check  their  horse  while  in  the  act 
I  of  making  h's  spring.  When  coming  to  a  leap,  ihere- 
:  fore,  make  up  year  astral  whether  yoa  wiH  tide  at  it 
I  or  not ;  and  if  you  decide  la  fovour  of  the  former,  go 
I  at  It  resolutely,  aad  let  no  sftrr-lbotighi  balk  your 
detenmnafion.  la  ndiag.  wheihar  oo  the  road,  or 
I  elsew  bsra,  keep  year  aram  aad  la0t  stsady,  foi  nothing 
I  looks  woras  than  to  soe  a  man  with  oudtretched  arms, ' 
i  ss  though  be  sreie  going  to  leap  out  oThiarnddle.  and 
I  working  his  kegs  >•  mtd  fro.  so  as  to  merit  the  scensa- 

1'  lion  of  going  fastor  ihaohis  hone.  In  nscing,  a  horsa 
should  be  kept  well  in  band,  and,  when  spurred,  the 
baak  ahoald  be  drawn  back  lo  his  ianks  with  as  Itote 
!  BMUtoni  as  poasihle.  and  not,  sa  is  frequanily  tha  ease, 
kicked  into  him,  wham  at  tha  laat  rash,  ia  ausfo  a 
1  maaaat  aa  la  aspal  tha  litila  wind  ha  hao  left.  ■ 

I  bins. 
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T  R  O  U  B  L  E  -  W  1  T . 


Take  a  stiff  sheet  of  paper,  fold  it  down  the  middle 
of  the  sheet,  longways;  then  turn  down  the  edge  of 
each  fold  outward,  the  breadth  of  a  penny;  measure  it  as 
it  is  folded,  into  three  equal  parts,  with  compasses, 
which  make  six  divisions  in  the  sheets;  let  each  third 
part  be  turned  outward,  and  the  other,  of  course,  wrill 
fall  right;  then  pinch  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  in 
plaits,  like  a  ruff;  so  that,  when  the  paper  lies  pinched 
in  its  form,  it  is  in  the  fashion  represented  by  A;  when 
closed  together,  it  will  be  like  B;  unclose  it  again. 


shuffle  it  with  each  hand,  and  it  will  resemble  the 
shuffling  of  a  pack  of  ranis;  close  it,  and  turn  each 
comer  inward  with  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  it  will 
appear  ar  a  rosette  tor  a  lady's  sttoe,  as  C;  stretch  it 


forth,  and  it  will  resemble  a  cover  for  an  Italian  couch, 
as  D;  let  go  your  fore-finger  at  the  lower  end,  and  it 


will  resemble  a  wicket,  E;  close  it  again,  and  pinch  it 


at  the  bottom,  spreading  the  top,  and  it  will  represent 
a  &n,  as  F;  pinch  it  half  way,  and  open  the  top,  and  it 
will  appear  in  the  form  shown  by  G;  hold  it  in  that 
forsa,  and  with  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  turn  oat 
the  next  fold,  and  it  will  be  as  H. 


In  foci,  by  a  little  ingenuity  and  practice.  Trouble- 
wit  may  be  made  to  assume  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  sitxl  be  productive  of  considerable  amusement. 


The  Hatcheo  Bian. — Separate  an  egg  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  as  neatly  as  possible ;  empty  it,  and  then,  with  a 
fine  piece  of  paper  and  a  little  glue,  join  the  two 
halves  together,  having  first  put  a  live  canary  bird  in¬ 
side  it,  which  will  continue  unhurt  in  it  for  some  time, 
provideil  you  make  a  small  pin-hole  in  the  shell  to 
supply  the  bird  with  air ;  have,  also,  a  whole  egg  in 
readiness.  Present  the  two  eggs  for  one  to  be  chosen ; 
put  the  egg,  which  contains  the  bird,  next  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  to  choose,  and,  for  this  purpose,  be  sure  to 
select  a  lady :  she  naturally  chooses  the  nearest  to  her, 
because,  having  no  idea  of  the  trick  to  be  performed, 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  take  the  further  one :  at 
any  rale,  if  the  wrong  one  be  taken,  you  do  not  foil  in 
the  trick,  for  you  break  the  egg  and  say — “  You  see 
that  this  egg  is  fair  and  fresh,  madam  ;  so  you  would 
have  found  the  other,  if  you  had  chosen  it  Now,  do 
3rou  choose  to  find  in  it  a  mouse,  or  a  canary-bird  f 
she  naturally  declares  for  the  bird ;  nevertheless,  if 
she  ask  for  the  mouse,  there  are  means  to  escape :  you 
ask  the  same  question  of  several  ladies,  and  gather  the 
mgjority  of  votes,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  in 
fovour  of  the  bird,  which  you  then  produce. 

The  err  lace  joineia — Conceal  a  piece  of  lace  in 
your  hand ;  then  produce  another  piece  of  the  same 
pattern;  double  the  latter,  and  put  the  fold  between 
your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  with  the  piece  which  you 
have  previously  concealed,  doubled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  ;  pull  out  a  little  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  make  a  loop, 
and  desire  one  of  the  company  to  cut  it  asunder.  If 
you  have  conveyed  the  concealed  piece  of  lace  so  dex¬ 
terously  as  to  be  undetected,  with  the  other  between 
your  thumb  and  fore-finger,  the  spectators  will,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  think  you  have  really  cut  the  latter; 
which  you  may  seem  to  make  whole  again,  while  re¬ 
peating  some  coivjuring  words,  and  putting  awray  the 
two  ends  of  the  piece  that  are  actually  cut 

The  ruLUiT. — Fasten  a  common  pulley  to  a  hon- 
anntal  piece  of  wood,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  run  a 
cord  through  it,  with  a  cross  piece  of  wood  at  each  end ; 
two  boys  mke  hold  of  these  cross  pieces  one  lies  on  his 
back,  and  the  other  pulls  him  up,  sinking  himself  as  he 
raises  his  companion ;  be,  in  tom,  is  elvated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  thus  each  sinks  and  is  raised  alter¬ 
nately. 
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A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF 

iguinorouD  Salrs,  Satirical  Sssas»,  9Inecliott0, 


QUIPS,  QUIB.ZS,  A.WD  PAOSTIA.. 


Th«  name  of  Benjaroia  Franklin,  contpicuuua  upon  ' 
tka  pafct  of  European  and  American  biography,  ever 
commande  peculiar  reapert  and  veneration.  It  ia  tur>  j 
reunded  with  a  rich  variety,  ai  rare  aa  it  is  inatruc- 
tiva  and  interesting. 

Franklin  was  bom  at  Biiaton,on  the  17th  of  January, 
1706,  eiactly  ninety  years  before  my  bumble  self.  Ilia 
&tber  was  among  the  puritans  who  fled  baiore  perse- ' 
cutioo,  and  sought  repose  in  the  wilds  of  Maaaarhu- 
setts.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  honest  and  esteem¬ 
ed.  Poverty  is  ever  inconvenient,  but  has  not  always 
been  a  disgrace.  Honesty  and  industry  were  former¬ 
ly  the  brighest  stars  on  the  escutcheon  of  fame. 

Franklin  manifested  a  taste  for  improvement  at  an 
early  age,  aiul  aihibited  talents  of  a  superior  order. 
His  pious  parents  encouraged  his  education  as  far  as 
their  limited  means  would  permit,  and  were  anxious 
to  see  him  prepared  for  the  pulpit;  but  necessity  com¬ 
pelled  hia  father  to  take  him  from  school  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  and  place  him  in  his  shop,  to  aid  him  in 
the  proaecutioD  of  the  chandler  btiaineaa.  But  this 
did  not  paralyse  hia  native  genius.  Original  in  every 


trait  et  his  character,  eccentric  in  his  manner,  and  the 
child  of  nature  and  experiment,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  practical  philosophy  amidst  candle  wicks,  tal¬ 
low,  and  soap.  He  went  through  the  experiinenis  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  quantity  of  Awd  and  sleep 
requisite  te  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  and  the  kind 
most  conducive  to  health  At  this  early  age,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  rules  of  temperance,  frugality,  and  economy,  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation,  and  adorned  with  all  the  system  of 
mature  age.  He  also  accustomed  himseKto  meet  and 
bear  disappointments  with  philosophic  fortitude.  He 
continued  to  improve  his  mind  by  reading,  for  which 
he  had  an  insatiable  tbirsL  Nothing  passed  by  him 
unnoticed,  and  his  expanding  genius  draw  philosophy 
from  nature,  from  things,  and  from  mea  He  rae- 
aoned,  analyzed,  moralized,  and  improved  on  every 
thing  he  saw.  Hence  the  vast  expansion  of  hia  gigan 
tic  genius,  comprehending  at  oim  bold  view,  through 
afler  life,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  of  nature,  of  science, 
of  art,  of  government,  of  society,  and  all  the  relatione 
of  creation,  from  the  dnai  under  his  foet,  through  tbe 
myriads  of  aniamlcale  in  a  drop  of  water,  up  le  thu 
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bright  Mrapha  of  the  skies.  A  mind  like  his  could 
not  long  be  confined  in  a  chandler's  shop.  Open  and 
honest  in  his  disposition,  he  communicated  his  wish 
of  moving  in  some  other  sphere,  to  bis  father.  After 
an  examination  of  the  various  trades,  and  working  a 
short  time  with  a  culler,  he  was  bound  to  his  brother, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer.  He  soon  became 
master  of  his  profession,  and  left  a  shining  example  for 
all  apprentices,  by  adding  to  his  industry  in  business, 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  during  every  leisure 
hour — a  happy  prelude  to  his  glorious  and  useful  ca¬ 
reer  through  future  life. 

So  intensely  bent  on  tho  acquisition  of  knowledge 
was  Franklin,  that  be  often  preferred  his  book  to  his 
meal,  and  studied  whide  nights,  in  defiance  of  the 
commands  and  entreaties  of  Morpheus.  As  he  was 
paid  a  weekly  sura  for  his  board,  he  adopted  a  course 
of  simple  vegetable  diet,  by  which  he  saved  money  to 
purchase  books.  He  mapifested  a  correct  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment  in  the  selection  of  authors  and  sub¬ 
jects.  Among  them,  he  studied  with  admiration  and 
attention,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  liecame 
one  of  the  closest  imitators  of  Socrates,  in  his  mode  of 
reasoning  and  habits  of  life,  to  be  found  on  record, — 
Before  he  became  versed  in  the  rules  of  propriety,  he 
often  gave  oflence  by  the  bold  emd  obstinate  manner 
in  which  he  advanced  and  maintained  throughout  his 
opiniens. 

He  now  commenced  his  literary  caieer ;  and,  as  is 
most  usually  the  case  with  young  autbon,  he  ofiered 
his  first  sacrifice  to  Calliope,  in  a  strain  of  rhyming 
ideas.  His  poetry  was  applauded,  but  his  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  cured  him  of  his  poetic 
mania,  by  turning  hie  verses  into  ridicule ;  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  him  to  improve  his  talents  by  writ¬ 
ing  prose.  Suspicious  of  his  own  ability,  and  fearing 
the  shafts  of  criticisffl,  he  managed  to  have  several  of 
his  productions  published  in  the  paper  edited  by  bis 
brother,  in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  that  no  one  could 
know  the  author.  When  he  found  they  met  with 
general  admiration,  his  vanity,  as  be  says,  did  hot  let 
the  world  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  writer. 

Beiitg  flattered  by  praise  and  attention  from  others, 
he  began  to  feel  his  importance,  which  resulted  in  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  hie  brother,  to  whom 
he  was  an  apprentice.  For  some  time  he  endured  a 
course  of  harsh  treatment,  but  at  length  resolved  to 
free  himself  from  the  chains  of  bondage.  He  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  embarking  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Not  being  able  to  obtain 
busineas  there,  he  bent  his  course  towards  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  fool,  and  alone.  On  his  arrival  there, 
he  had  but  one  solitary  dollar  left ;  wras  a  stranger, 
and  only  seventeen  years  of  age;  and,  without  busi¬ 
ness,  must  soon  be  dependent  on  the  cold  charities  of 
the  world  for  his  bed  and  board.  On  entering  Market 
atreet,  his  eccentric  appearance  excited  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  as  much  as  his  towering  talents  subsequent¬ 
ly  did  the  gaze  of  the  world.  He  had  a  roll  of  bread 
under  each  arm,  and,  approaching  the  Delaware,  he 
sat  down  and  feasted  upon  his  bread,  and  drank  hia 
water  from  the  river-  His  pockets  were  projected  to 
m  anormous  size  with  the  varioua  articles  of  his  ward- 


robe,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  corpulent  appearance  was 
not  in  bad  keeping  with  old  Boniface. 

Although  there  were  but  two  printing  offices  in 
Philadelphia,  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment 
in  one,  as  compositor.  He  now  reduced  all  his  theo¬ 
ries  of  economy  to  sucremful  practice,  maintaining 
himself  at  a  trifling  expense,  pursuing  a  correct  and 
industrious  career,  which  gained  fur  him  the  esteem 
of  all  his  acquaintances.  Amongst  others,  his  talents 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  William  Keith,  then 
Governor  of  the  province,  who  invited  him  to  his 
house,  and  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 

The  governor  was*i  man  whose  liberality,  in ;rro- 
mises,  often  went  beyond  the  means  of  hh  purie. — 
.Anxious  to  see  his  young  friend  placed  in  more  aus¬ 
picious  circumstances  by  his  benefaction,  he  propoeed 
to  set  him  up  in  businees,  and  sent  him  to  London, 

I  with  letters  of  high  commendation,  to  obtain  the  no- 
I  cessary  materials  for  his  new  enterprise.  On  his  arri- 
I  val  there,  he  was  much  chagrined  to  fif>d  that  no  pe¬ 
cuniary  arrangements  were  made  by  hir  new  bene- 
I  factor,  and  he  fo'ind  himself  in  a  strange  land,  without 
I  money  to  enable  him  to  return.  But  this  was  only 
j  another  lesson  of  experience,  in  whose  school  he  de- 
lighted  to  study ;  and,  instead  of  silling  down  under 
'  the  weight  of  disappoiniment  and  dejection,  he  soon 
I  obtairted  eropiuvroent,  and,  by  his  skill  and  industry, 

'  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  his  new  ac- 
I  quaintaiices.  After  residing  there  for  eighteen  months, 

I  he  took  passage  for  Philadelphia  on  the  of  July, 

I  1726.  On  hia  passage  he  coococted  a  set  of  rules  to 
i  govern  his  actions  through  future  life,  of  the  following 
I  substance : 

I  1  resolve  to  ba  frugal ;  to  tpeflk  truth  at  all  tiroes  ; 
never  to  raise  expecialiona  not  to  be  realized  ;  to  be 
tincere ;  to  be  industriousi  to  be  alnble ;  to  speak  ill 
of  no  man ;  to  cover,  rathar  Utan  expose,  the  faults  of 
odters ;  and  to  do  all  the  good  I  can  to  my  fellow 
men. 

Upon  this  foundation  of  native  granite,  he  built  a 
eoperstructure,  ai  beautiful  and  enduring  as  the 
proudest  memorials  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  engaged  with  the  merchant,  who  owned  the  goods 
brought  in  by  the  ship  in  which  he  came,  as  a  clerk. 
The  same  industry  and  success  attended  him  in  the 
counting-house,  that  governed  him  at  the  press,  show¬ 
ing  clearly  that  his  talents  were  of  a  rare  and  rich 
variety.  His  future  prospects  in  this  new  department 
brightened  before  him,  but  were  suddenly  prostrated 
by  the  death  of  his  employer,  which  threw  him  back 
into  hit  old  trade.  For  a  few  months  he  worked  for 
his  old  master ;  but  finding  a  partner,  who  had  more 
money  than  skill,  they  commenced  business  on  their 
own  account  His  industry  and  exertions  were  now 
ptM  in  full  requisition;  he  manned  his  own  wheelbar¬ 
row  in  collecting  materials  for  business,  and  put  na¬ 
ture  on  short  allowance,  until  he  should  acquire 
enough  to  be  free  from  debt  His  industry,  punctuali¬ 
ty,  and  correct  deportment,  gained  him  many  valuable 
and  influential  friends,  through  whose  patronage  he 
was  enabled  to  extend  hia  busineas,  and  shake  ofif  his 
partner,  who  had  become  worse  than  wortblees,  by 
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embnmning  and  retarding  the  buaineas  »f  the  firm. 
Up  to  thia  era  in  hii  life,  Franklin  had  been  emphati¬ 
cally  fortune!  loot-ball.  His  life  had  been  a  complete 
checker-board  of  changing  viciMitudes,  blasted  hopes, 
and  keen  disappointments.  But,  amidst  all  the  stormy 
trials  that  had  tossed  his  youthful  bark  to  and  fro,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  foaming  torrents  of  vice,  he  never 
became  tarnished  by  corruption,  or  degraded  by  the 
commission  of  a  base  or  mean  action.  The  moral 
principles  deeply  planted  in  his  bosom,  by  parental 
instruction  during  his  childhood,  were  as  lasting  as 
his  life ;  a  happy  illustration  of  the  giHid  effects  of 
taithfulness  in  [lerents  towards  their  children. 

Having  now  become  liberated  from  his  partner  in 
business,  he  liegan  to  led  the  necessity  ami  propriety 
of  choosing  another,  to  fill  up  ths  vacuum  in  his  side, 
and  share  with  him  the  joys  and  sorniws  that  awaited 
him  on  this  mundane  sphere  of  action.  Accordingly, 
m  1730,  he  entered  into  a  partnership  fur  life  with  a 
widow  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Read,  and  lor 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  attachment  previous  to 
her  first  marriage.  In  him  she  found  a  kinder,  better 
husband,  and  in  her  he  found  a  much  more  agreeable 
partner  than  his  former  one.  I 

Philanthropy  predominated  in  the  heart  of  Frank-  | 
lin :  to  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men,  was  | 
pleasure  to  his  soul.  The  rules  governing  the  “Junto,”  i 
formed  by  him,  and  now  merged  in  the  Pliilosopbical  { 
Society,  showed  a  superior  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  duty  men  owe  to  the  creature  and 
the  Creator.  Tiiey  breathe  universal  charity,  kind- 
nem.  benevolence,  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. — 
.\roongsi  them  is  one  fur  the  suppression  of  intempe¬ 
rance.  a  prophetic  prelude  to  the  exertions  of  the  pre 
sen;  day  in  this  cause. 

Franklin  had  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  was  now  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  the  numerous 
rocks  and  quicksands  of  error,  on  which  so  many  are 
ruined  and  lost.  Although  be  rode  through  many  a 
storm,  prosperity  smiled  upon  him  from  thia  time  on¬ 
ward,  through  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  His  new 
partner  smiled  upon  him,  his  friends  esteemed  him, 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  post  pains  were 
forgotten. 

In  1732,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  “  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,”  which  he  continued  until  1737, 
circulating  10,000  copies  annually.  Although  under 
an  humble  title,  it  was  a  work  of  great  merit,  being 
replete  with  maxims  and  rules  calculated  for  every 
day  use  in  the  various  relatioi.  of  life.  It  gained 
great  celebrity  in  Europe,  and  '  is  traiulated  into  va¬ 
rious  languages. 

About  this  time,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  newspaper,  which  was  conducted  with  great  ability, 
free  from  all  scurrility,  and  a  messenger  of  truth. — 
Would  to  God  the  same  could  be  said  of  all  the  public 
prints  of  the  present  day. 

He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies,  until  he  added 
to  general  science  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  ami  Latin  languages.  By  the  “Junto,”  a 
Mmall  library  was  commenced,  which  formed  the  first 
stepping  stone  to  the  present  city  collection.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  highly  interesting  pamphlet,  on 


the  necessity  of  a  paper  currency,  and  added  much  to 
his  literary  fame  by  the  production  of  various  essays, 
written  in  his  truly  original  style.  He  filled,  succes¬ 
sively  and  successfully,  the  situation  of  state  printer, 
clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  and  post-master  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  He  used  unwearied  exertions  to  increase 
municipal  improvement  in  the  city,  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  fire  companies,  lighting  and  improving  the 
streets,  regulating  the  watch,  and  reducing  every  thing 
to  that  system,  order,  and  harinotiy,  so  congenial  to  his 
mind.  He  was  the  patron  and  father  of  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  University  and  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  contributed,  in  every  way  he  could,  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted  home, 
and  the  happiness  and  peace  of  his  fellow  citizens.— 
All  the  important  enterprizes,  both  in  the  city  and 
province,  during  these  days  of  his  lowering  fame, 
were  either  originated  by  him,  or  were  more  rapidly 
advanced  by  his  wisdom  and  counsel ;  and  scarcely 
any  project  was  undertaken,  without  his  approving 
sanction. 

In  1741,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  “Gene¬ 
ral  Magazine,”  which  contained  much  useful  matter, 
but  was  leas  acceptable  than  his  previous  writings, 
being  in  pan  devoted  to  the  litigated  points  of  divinity. 

The  meclianic  arts  were  allb  much  improved  by 
him.  He  brought  to  their  aid  philosophy  and  che¬ 
mistry,  and  combined  them  with  science,  economy,  and 
nature.  He  improved  the  chimneys,  constructed  a 
stove,  and  proposed  many  useful  and  economical  cor¬ 
rections  in  domestic  ecoruHny,  from  the  garret  to  the 
I  cellar,  from  the  plough  to  the  mill.  Science  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  master  spirit,  the  arts  hail^  him  as  their 
patron,  the  lightning  bowed  in  subjection  to  his  magic 
rod,  and  nature  claimed  him  as  her  favorite  son. 

In  1744,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial 
assembly,  where  he  was  continued  for  ten  successive 
years.  Altbougli  not  a  popular  speaker,  his  clear  head 
and  sound  judgment,  as  a  legislator  and  a  statesman, 

I  gave  him  an  influence  over  that  body,  before  unknown- 

DuMng  the  years  he  was  serving  his  country  in  the 
assembly,  he  also  served  in  the  fields  of  experimental 
philosophy,  and  explained  many  of  the  mysterious  phe¬ 
nomena  oi  nature,  that  spread  his  fame  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  civilized  world.  His  discoveries  in 
electricity  alone  were  sufficient  to  have  immortalized 
his  name.  He  was  the  first  man  on  record  who  im¬ 
parted  magnetism  to  steel — melted  metals — killed  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fired  gunpowder  by  means  of  electricity — 
and  the  first  who  conceived,  and  reduced  to  practice, 
the  method  of  conducting  lightning  from  the  clouds  to 
the  points  of  steel  rods,  and,  by  them,  harmless  to  the 
ground.  All  the  elements  and  fluids,  the  air,  sea,  and 
land,  underwent  the  close  investigation  of  his  vast,  his 
philosophic  mind. 

In  1758.  he  was  sent  to  Carlisle,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  ;  and,  on  the  following  year, 
to  Albany,  to  meet  a  corgrem  of  commissioners,  to  ar¬ 
range  pUina  of  defence'  against  the  threatened  hostili¬ 
ties  of  the  IVench  and  savages.  He  there  submitted 
a  plan  that  mot  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  commissioriers,  but  was  so  republican  in  its  fe» 
tores,  as  to  be  rejected  by  those  who  had  at  heart  the 
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interetu  of  ibeir  king,  more  than  the  happineat  of  the 
cobmiata. 

On  the  deceaae  of  the  deputy  poat-maater  general  of 
America,  Franklin  aucceeded  him,  and  raiaed  the  de¬ 
partment  from  a  atate  of  embarraaament  and  expenae, 
to  a  fruitful  aource  of  revenue  to  the  crown. 

About  thia  time,  difficulties  aroae  between  the  pro- 
prietora  and  government  in  the  province  of  Pcnnayl- 
vania,  which  were  finally  referred  to  the  mother 
country  for  adjuatment,  and  Franklin  waa  arnt  to 
England  in  June,  1757.  aa  advocate  fur  the  province. 
With  hia  uaual  induatry  and  addreaa,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  hia  misaiun,  the  difficulties  were  adjusted, 
and,  in  1762,  he  returned,  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  assembly,  and  a  compensation  of  6ve  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  He  was  now  variously  employed  in 
regulating  the  post  office  department,  making  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  devising  means  of  defence  on 
the  frontiers :  every  department  of  government  feeling 
bis  benehcial  influence.  New  difficulties  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  assembly  and  the  proprietora,  and,  in  1764, 
Franklin  again  sailed  for  Elngland,  with  iiMtructiona  to 
obtain  the  entire  abolishment  of  proprietary  authority. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  waa  called  npon  to  perform 
more  important  aixl  perilous  duties.  The  plan  for 
taxing  the  ralonies  had  been  long  agitated,  and  was 
now  matured  by  the  British  ministry.  This  project 
Franklin  had  opposed  from  the  beginning,  and  he  waa 
now  arraigned  to  answer  numersus  accnaatioiu  brought 
against  him  by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  On  the  3d  of 
February,  1766,  he  appeared  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  undergo  a  public  examination.  He  waa 
found  equal  to  the  task ;  his  enemies  were  astounded 
at  his  logic,  boldness,  dignity,  and  skill ;  and  his  friends 
were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  able  manner  he 
confuted  every  accusation,  and  defended  the  rights 
and  interests  of  his  native  country.  Amidst  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  artifice  and  insolence  of  power,  he  stood  un¬ 
moved,  and  calm  aa  a  marble  statue.  He  remained, 
as  the  agent  of  the  colonies,  eleven  years  in  England, 
opposing  the  eneroachmenU  of  the  crown  upon  the 
rights  of  Americans;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  all 
the  combined  efibrts  of  malice,  flattery,  and  intrigue, 
were  unable  to  ensnare  or  intimidate  him.  He  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  etiquette,  intrigues,  cor- 
ruptiorts,  and  devices  of  diplomacy ;  but  never  bent 
hia  knee  to  Baal,  or  kissed  the  hand  of  a  crowned 
bead. 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  that  induced 
hia  departure  for  hia  long-lost  home.  His  personal 
safety  in  England,  and  the  need  of  bis  personal  ser¬ 
vices  in  his  own  country,  admonished  him  to  return. 
He  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1775.  He  was  received 
with  marked  attention  and  esteem,  and  immediately 
elected  to  the  continental  congress,  adding  new  lustre 
and  dignity  to  that  august  body,  and  enrolling  hia 
name  amongst  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Notwithstanding  he  had  used  every  exer¬ 
tion  to  reconcile  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  and 
believed  hia  country  was  yet  too  weak  to  achieve  their 
independence,  hia  course  was  now  onward,  resolved, 
with  hia  patriotic  colleagues,  on  liberty  or  death. 


The  talents  of  Franklin  were  now  had  in  constant 
requisition,  both  by  his  own  stale  and  the  genemi 
congresa  He  was  always  selected  to  meet  the  agents 
of  the  crown,  who  were  at  various  times  commiaioned 
to  offer  teims  of  inglorious  peace.  They  always  found 
in  him  the  firm,  uncompromising  advocate  of  liberty, 
the  shrewd  and  wary  politician,  the  bold  and  lealous 
defender  of  the  rights  of  his  bleeding  country.  The 
disasters  of  the  American  army,  during  the  campaign 
of  1778,  induced  congress  to  apply  to  France  for  as¬ 
sistance.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Franklin  to  per¬ 
form  this  important  miwion.  In  October,  1776,  he 
embarked  upon  this  delicate  embassy,  and,  after  a  moat 
vigilant  intercession,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  that  nation,  on  the  6ih  of  February, 
1778,  to  the  great  joy  of  himself  and  his  sufiering 
countrymen.  When  the  news  of  this  alliance  reached 
England,  the  ministry  were  much  alarmed,  and  des¬ 
patched  messengers  to  Paris,  to  endeavour  to  induce 
Franklin  to  enter  into  a  compromise.  All  was  in 
vain.'  To  Mr.  Hutton,  and  others,  who  came  to  him 
with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  he  replied  :  “  I  never 
think  of  yeur  ministry  and  their  abettors,  but  with  the 
imago  strongly  painted  in  my  view  of  their  hands  red 
and  dropping  with  Ihs  blood  of  my  countrymen,  friends, 
and  relations.  No  peace  can  be  signed  by  those 
hands,  unless  you  drop  all  pretensions  to  govern  us, 
meet  us  on  equal  terms,  and  avoid  all  occasioiM  of 
future  discord.” 

He  met  all  their  intrigues  at  the  threshold,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  .Ame¬ 
rica  were  not  to  be  dragooned,  flattered,  or  driven 
from  the  bold  position  they  had  assumed.  During 
the  nurqerous  interviews  be  had  with  these  emissaries, 

(I  can  call  them  by  no  milder  term,)  Franklin  was 
cautioned  by  Mr.  Heartley  to  beware  of  bis  personal 
safety,  which  had  been  repeatedly  threatened.  He 
thanked  his  friend,  and  assured  him  he  felt  no  alarm, 
that  he  had  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  and  that  the 
short  remainder  waa  of  no  great  value.  He  ironically 
remarked :  “  Perhaps  the  beat  use  such  an  old  fellow 
can  be  put  to,  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him.” 

If  it  required  much  skill  and  perseverance  to  nego- 
date  an  alliance  with  France,  it  required  more  to 
preterve  it  A  republican  form  of  government  is  ever 
repugnant  to  kingly  power.  That  the  French  in  Ame¬ 
rica  would  imbibe  liberal  principles,  was  a  matter  of 
course.  That  the  thrones  of  Europe  would  be  en¬ 
dangered  on  their  return,  was  truly  predicted.  By 
this  course  of  ingenious  reasoning,  the  British  ministers 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  agairut  the  continuation 
of  the  alliance.  But  the  eagle  eye  of  Franklin  pene¬ 
trated,  anticipated,  and  frustrated,  all  their  dark 
schemes  el  intrigue;  and,  in  the  event,  they  were 
compelled  to  comply  with  his  terms  of  peace,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  re¬ 
tire,  defeated,  disgraced,  and  humbled.  In  the  ar¬ 
duous  duties  of  settling  definitive  preliminaries  of 
peace,  Franklin  was  aided  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Jay, 
and  Laurens.  These  duties  were  closed,  and  a  de¬ 
finitive  treaty  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  at  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783. 

I  Although  anxious  to  be  discharged  from  further 
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public  •ervicr,  it  wui  not  until  1785,  that  Franklin 
was  perroittetl  to  return  to  bis  beloved  country,  where 
be  could  breathe  the  pure  air  of  republican  freedom, 
no  longer  polluted  by  kingly  power.  During  this 
time,  he  had  concluded  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  kings  of  Sweden  Slid  Prussia.  On  his 
departure  from  Europe,  every  mark  of  respect  was 
paid  him,  by  kings,  by  courts,  by  tlie  literati,  and  by 
all  classes  of  society,  that  the  most  towering  ambition 
could  desire.  He  was  clothed  with  the  mantle  of 
love  arid  unfadi^  floty-  B>*  reputation  was  perched 
sublimely  on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  fame  could  rear. 
He  bad  been  a  pillow  of  fire  to  the  American  cauae, 
and  a  pillar  of  eiaoke  to  the  enemies  of  human  rights. 

At  the  age  of  eighty  years,  borne  down  by  &tigue  j 
and  diseaae,  be  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
hailed  with  enthusiastic  joy,  esteem,  and  respect,  by 
all  the  friends  of  liberty,  from  the  humblest  citisen  up 
to  the  illuslrious  Washington. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  his  great 
aniiety  to  refre  from  the  public  gaze,  he  was  soon 
appointed  Governor  of  Priiiisylvania — and  sulise<}ueni> 
ly,  ill  1787,  el(*cted  a  di'lt-aale  to  the  convention  that 
fraroeil  the  ledemi  <»n»titulion.  .Matty  of  the  brigh 
trails  of  that  inatchlesa  iiistrtimrnt  received  their 
finishing  strokes  from  his  master  hand.  Early  in  1790, 
his  infirmities  of  body  confined  him  to  his  room ;  but 
his  immortal  mind  remaineti  unimpaired.  When  ap¬ 
proaching  rapidly  the  confines  of  eternity,  be  still 
looked  with  aniious  soliciiude  upon  the  interests  of 
the  young  republic.  He  still  continued  to  benefit 
mankind  by  his  writings  and  counsels.  Some  of  the 
most  strong  and  vivid  productions  from  his  pen,  were  | 
written  during  his  confinement.  His  diseases  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase,  and  on  the  17ih  of  April,  1790,  ^ 
calm  and  resigned,  cuol  and  collected,  (leareful  and  , 
happy,  he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  | 
Creator — qiiited  ibis  vale  of  tears,  and  s'liimliered,  ' 
quietly  and  sweetly,  in  the  arms  of  death,  in  the  full  ; 
laiih  of  rising  to  a  glorious  immortality  in  realms  of ' 
bliss  beyond  the  skies. 

By  bis  will,  he  prohibited  all  pomp  and  (larade  at  . 
his  funeral.  He  was  aniious  that  the  plain,  republican  I 
manner  of  his  lung  and  useful  life  should  be  strictly  ' 
observed  in  the  mournful  obsequies  of  bis  interment  | 
He  was  buried  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  north-west  | 
comer  of  the  Christ  Church  yard,  where  a  plain  mar¬ 
ble  slab,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pointa 
where  he  lies.  With  his,  moulders  the  dust  of  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  harmony  and  peace. 
No  other  inscription  is  upon  the  tomb,  except  his  and 
her  name. 

His  death  was  deeply  lamented  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Congress  ordered  mourning  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  United  Slates  one  month. 
The  eveijt  was  solemnized,  and  many  eulogies  pro- 
nounced  in  France.  The  National  Assembly  decreed, 
that  each  of  its  members  should  wear  a  badge  of 
mourning  on  the  occasion,  (or  three  days.  The  sen¬ 
sations  produced  there  by  his  death,  were  as  imposing 
and  interesting,  and  celebrated  with  as  much  devotion 
as  those  recently  witnessed  in  our  country,  on  the 


In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  great  benefactor  of 
mankind,  we  find  a  richer  variety  to  admire,  than  in 
that  of  any  individual  npon  the  historic  page.  In  what¬ 
ever  station  he  moved,  he  was  a  star  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude.  He  entered  upon  the  stage  of  action  at  a 
lime  when  the  world  needed  just  such  a  man ;  and 
continued  upon  it  just  lung  enongh  to  finish  all  he 
had  begun.  He  was  found  just  equal  to  every  work 
he  undertook,  and  always  stopped  at  the  golden  point 
of  the  finishing  tiiuke— a  modest  hint  for  me  to  close. 
You,  who  profess  to  admire  hii  virtues,  talents,  and 
usefuluees,  prove  your  sincerity  by  imitating  hia  ez- 
amplea.  AMMONIUS, 

Frawkllw's  First  Visit  to  PlUladclpkla« 

AS  azcooirrcD  av  uiiuzi.r. 

1  have  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my  voyage, 
and  shall,  in  like  manner,  describe  my  first  entmnee 
into  this  city,  that  you  may  be  able  to  compare  begin¬ 
nings  se  little  suspicions  with  the  figure  1  have  since 
made. 

Oil  ray  airivalat  P!iila‘lcl|iiiia,  I  was  in  my  work¬ 
ing  dress,  my  liest  cloiltes  being  to  come  by  sea.  I 
was  covered  with  dirt ;  my  pockets  were  filled  with 
shirts  and  stockings ;  I  wan  unacquainted  with  a  single 
soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  nut  where  to  seek  a 
I  lodging.  Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and  having 
I  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hun- 
,  gry,  and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar, 

'  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of  coppers,  which  1  gave 
I  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  As  1  had  assisted 
them  in  rowing,  they  refused  it  at  fint;  but  1  insisted 
on  their  taking  it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more  generous 
when  he  has  little  than  when  he  has  mui-li  money; 
probably  because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of. 
concealing  bis  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  bxikinf 
eagerly  on  both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market  street, 
where  1  met  with  a  child  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  OAen 
had  I  made  ray  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I  inquired 
where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the 
baker’s  shop,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  1  asked 
(or  some  biscuits,  ex;>ecting  to  find  such  os  we  had  at 
Button,  but  they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at 
Philadalphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf. 
They  made  no  loaves  at  that  price.  Finding  myself 
ignorant  of  the  prices,  as  well  as  of  the  diflerent  kinds 
o(  bread,  1  desired  him  to  let  me  have  three-penny- 
worih  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me 
three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  to 
much ;  I  took  them,  however,  and,  having  no  room  in 
my  pocketi,  1  walked  on.  w  iih  a  roll  under  each  arm, 
eating  a  third.  In  this  manner  1  went  through  Mar¬ 
ket  street  to  Fourth  street,  and  poised  the  house  of 
Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She  was 
standing  at  the  door,  uliterved  me,  and  thought,  with 
reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque 
appearance. 

I  then  turned  the  comer,  and  went  through  Chaa- 
nut  street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way;  and,  having 
made  this  round,  I  found  myself  again  on  Markat 
;  street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in  which  I  arrived.  1 


deeth  of  Le  Fayette. 


'  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  the  river  water; 
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and.  finding  myself  Mtisficd  with  my  first  roll.  1  gave 
the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had 
come  down  with  us  in  the  boat,  and  was  waiting  to 
continue  her  journey.  Thus  refreshed,  1  regained 
the  street,  which  was  now  full  uf  well-dressed  people, 
all  going  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  was 
thus  led  to  a  large  Quakers'  meeting  hoase,  near  the 
market  place.  1  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and,  after 
looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hearing  nothing  said, 
and  being  drowsy  from  my  last  night’s  labour 
and  want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  this 
state  I  continued  till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when 
one  of  the  congregation  had  the  goodness  to  wake 
me.  This  was  consequently  the  first  house  I  entered, 
or  in  which  I  slept,  at  Philadelphia. 

AN  INTERCEPTED  DESPATCH. 

Mr.  Hood  deplores,  and  justly,  **  the  notorious  rude¬ 
ness  of  what  is  called  Civil  War;"  and  he  proiluces 
the  following  letter,  written  by  a  finished  gentleman 
uf  the  old  schiKil,  as  a  proof  tliat  even  civil  war  may 
be  civilized,  and  carried  on  with  liccoiniiig  courtesy. 
The  letter  is  dated  from  ••Castillo  Senior,”  uiid  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  public  functionary  at  Madrid. 

“  Your  Excellency, — I  had  the  honor  of  describing 
in  my  last  despatch,  a  little  personal  rencontre  with  the 
gallant  general  on  the  other  side;  and  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  laying  before  you  the  agreeable  result  uf 
another  affair,  of  the  same  nature. 

“  Early  on  the  19th  instant,  our  pieqiiets,  with  a 
becoming  deference  to  their  superiors,  retired  from  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  iniimateil 
that  1  might  ahorily  ei|ievt  the  favour  of  a  visit.  1 
immediately  sent  the  light  dragoons  and  lancers  to 
the  front,  with  instructions  to  give  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback  a  hearty  welcome,  and  provide  as  they  best 
could  for  their  entertainment,  till  1  should  be  prepared 
for  their  rece|>tion,  as  well  as  of  any  friends  they 
might  bring  with  them.  1  flattered  myself,  indeed,  | 
that  I  should  enjoy  the  mrapany  of  their  whole  army,  j 
and  they  were  so  gixid  as  not  to  disappoint  roe.  A  j 
lively  cannonade  quickly  announced  their  approach 
by  a  salute,  which  was  cordially  returned  from  the 
whole  of  our  batteries ;  and  then  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
pushed  forward  to  our  front,  and  (ommenced  a  liberal 
exchange  uf  compliments  with  our  tiralleurs.  Our 
cavalry  in  the  meantime  had  sought  an  introduction 
to  their  horse,  which  was  met  in  the  handsomest  man¬ 
ner,  and  many  intimacies  were  formed,  that  only  ended 
with  life.  The  cavalry  at  length  retired,  but  evidently 
wiith  regret,  and  many  reiterated  promises  of  soon 
coming  again. 

“Their  main  body  now  appeared  moving  in  the 
best  disposition  towards  us,  whilst  the  rifles  on  the 
flanks  paid  the  must  marked  attention  to  our  officers, 
who  received  many  substantial  tokens  of  ihe<r  regard. 
A  closer  acquaintance  was  miw  sought  with  an  era- 
pressment  quite  flattering;  indeed  it  was  difficult  to 
reply  in  adequate  terms  to  the  warmth  and  importu¬ 
nity  of  their  offers.  Perceiving  that  we  had  some 
very  heavy  guns  on  our  right,  they  obligingly  under¬ 
took  to  carry  them ;  professing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  sincere  inclination  to  serve  our  light  artillery. 
They  also  wished  to  take  charge  of  a  hill  on  the  left 
that  might  annoy  us ;  but  had  the  courtesy  to  resign  it 
to  Colonel  Bower,  on  a  representation  that  the  emi¬ 
nence  was  indispensable  to  his  views.  Their  cavalry 
also  endeavoured  gallantly  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  on  us;  and  in  particular  evinced  a  lively 
desire  to  visit  some  of  our  squares ;  hut  which, 
on  the  plea  of  inconvenience,  we  found  means  to  de¬ 
cline.  There  had  manifestly  been  a  design  of  drop¬ 
ping  in  upon  us  unprepared,  but  fortunately  1  was 


enabled  to  foil  the  pleasantry,  and  even  to  turn  the 
table  upon  themselves.  The  enemy  finally  gave  up 
every  point,  and  handsomely  offered  to  accommodate 
us  with  the  field  of  battle ;  but  feeling  bound  in  polite¬ 
ness  to  return  the  visit,  I  ordered  an  advance  of  the 
whole  line;  and  we  were  at  once  hospitably  (icrmitted 
to  enter  the  lines  without  ceremony,  and  made  our¬ 
selves  at  home  in  their  camp.  In  justice  to  their  ge¬ 
nerosity,  I  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  we  found  it 
abundantly  provisioned — the  artillery  at  onr  command 
— the  whole  baggage  devoted  to  onr  use,  and  even 
the  military  cheat  leA  very  much  at  our  service. 

“The  list  of  casualties  is  not  maA  up— but  I  am 
in  possession  uf  some  of  the  details.  The  i9th  was 
politely  invited  to  a  masked  battery,  and  a  succession 
of  balls,  kept  up  with  a  spirit,  that  the  regiment,  and 
Major  Smith  in  particular,  will  long  remember.  Colo¬ 
nel  Bower  is  deeply  indebted  to  a  lancer,  who  helped 
him  off  his  hone ;  and  Capt.  Curtis  is  lying  under  a 
similar  obligation  in  the  hospital.  Capi.  Flint  owes 
the  cure  of  his  asthma  to  the  skill  of  a  carbineer;  and 
Lieut.  Power  was  favoured  with  as  specific  a  remedy 
fur  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Colonel  Boult 
was  handximcly  presented  with  the  freeiiom  ef  the 
field,  enclosed  in  a  shell;  and  Major  Bnsiko  is  absent, 
having  received  a  pressing  inviiatioii  tint  he  could 
not  well  resist — to  visit  the  enemy's  quarters. 

“  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dec.  Ac.  Ac. 

(Signed)  MANNERS. 

I  (Countersigned)  CHESTERFIELD." 


abstraction  V*.  EXTRACTION. 


Counsel  is  often  allowed  to  criminals  in  the 
Parisian  courts.  A  tliicf  waa  one  day  caught  in 
the  very  act  of  pickin;r  a  );etitleman’s  [locket. 
An  advocate  was  appointed  for  the  prisoner  to 
have  Ilia  advice,  when  the  latter  drew  the  pri¬ 
soner  aside  : — “Is  it  (rue  that  you  pickcnl  so-and- 
so’s  pocket.’" — “It  is, sir,”  said  the  thief, ‘•but” — 
“  Hold  your  tongue,”  said  the  advocate  :  “  the 
best  advice  I  can  “ive  you  is  to  be  olfas  quickly 
as  possible.”  The  thief  followed  the  advice,  and 
retrc.itod  down  stairs.  The  advocate  then  re¬ 
turned  to  his  seat,  when  the  President  inquired 
ivhat  he  had  to  say  in  defence  of  the  prisoner.’ — 
“Gentlemen.”  said  he,  ‘‘the  poor  fellow  has  con¬ 
fessed  his  crime,  and  as  he  was  left  uncuarded , 
and  I  named  his  Counsel,  I  thoiiijlit  it  best  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  take  to  llii'ht:  he  did  not  hesitate, 
but.  upon  this  advice,  iinmeiliately  disappeared.” 
— This  (rave  rise  to  much  mirth  ;  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  advocate.  It  was  the  duly  of  the 
Bench  to  regulate  the  pra(;tice  of  the  Court,  of 
the  jailers  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  prisoner, 
and  prevent  his  escape. 
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THE  PAINTER’S  TALE. 

“  Thp  picture ! — it  it  a  iirnnge  |iiriure,'’  raid  the  .  fmm  the  Marino,  to  ipend  hit  lix  moniht,  according  to 
painter,  tmiling,  “of  vthich  you  nHkcd  me  to  many  law,  in  hit  iwoniiurieii  |ialace  on  the  rock,  talked  of  it 
queationx  tome  niphtt  tiner, — it  n  |Hirirail,  and  a  ttrik-  at  one  of  the  ‘  magniheet’  of  the  neighbourhood  to  in* 
ing  ponraii,  though  >ou  tee  nothing  hut  the  eyet ;  ceoranily,  that,  to  tee,  or  avoid  hearing  of  it,Idetar- 
the  cloak  covert  every  thing  ehe.  It  it  at  I  taw  it;  and  niineil  on  riding  over  the  firtt  morning  the  heata 
I  waa  told  I  wat  fortunate  in  catching  to  much.  You  would  allow  me.  At  San  Marino  you  have,  in  the 
perceive  I  have  imiI  been  dealing  with  my  own  Ian-  full  prefection  of  their  freahuete,  all  the  breezes  the 
lantiet:  before  1  have  done,  you  wtll  feel  I  knew  the  Adriattc  on  one  tide,  and  the  Umbrian  forests  on  the 
man.”  other,  can  tend  you.  No  inducement,  then,  to  ven- 

Have  any  of  my  fair  readc  rs  been  at  San  Marino  T  lure  into  the  plain,  especially  after  a  tilth  or  leventh. 
Probably  none.  It  it  not  a  place  lor  Italians,  who  fever  from  your  Roman  malaria, 
mnat  liave  their  opera  and  Corso  ;  and  Rnglithmen,  The  heata  abated,  and  we  set  out  To  Sen  Leo  is 
as  of  old,  in  despite  of  the  rebuke  of  Catti,  travel  “  like  but  a  short  journey,  though  to  an  artist  a  roost  agreee- 
their  trunks.”  Yet  San  Marino  is  a  place  to  spend  a  ble  one.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  too,  there  are  to 
week,  nay  weeks,  at.  It  is  a  republic,  and  republics  many  things,  and  so  much  in  all  things,  to  tee.  The 
are  now  antiquities  :  to  artiita  it  it  a  new  mine :  no  castle  itself,  interior  and  exterior,  is  very  much  like 
small  inducement  to  me.  We  want  something  ef  the  other  cattles— gloomy,  clumsy,  vast,  solitary  ;  sound- 
kind,  Rome  and  Roroant  having  been  lung  since  paint-  ing  corridors— impregnable  walls— doors  knotted  and 
ed  out.  In  fine,  it  it  a  terra  incoffnila — a  “  tudopro-  gnarled  with  iron — windows  letting  in  the  light  mere- 
prio  verginr" — a  place  fur  all  claatet  of  the  enrious  to  |y  to  show  the  durknew  and  the  misery — a  vast  array 
explore.  V/iih  some  such  object  I  rambled  there,  of  strength  against  a  few  weak  men.  Now  and  then 
coming  up  fnun  Rieli  and  Terni,  tome  four  or  live  prisoners  have  been  sent  here  from  Bologna  ;  but,  to 
years  ago.  I  had  no  intention  of  staying  lunger  than  give  the  San  Padre  aiid  hit  Morea  subjects  their  due. 
a  day,  but  no  lietler  moiive  for  quilling  it;  so.  it  is  generally  empty  enough.  There  was  one  prisoner, 
whether  it  was  ray  indolence  or  my  destiny,  (one  however,  wIm  had  been  lor  many  years  at  Sen  Leo. 
usually  stands  lor  ihe  other,)  I  passed  there,  1  do  not  ;  and  is  there  still,  buried  in  the  adjuiiiing  chapel.  He 
well  know  how  or  wherefore,  an  entire  month.  The  \  drew  away  the  altentHin  from  all  the  other  prisonen; 
pairicians  were  roming  in  from  Rimini  tor  the  sum- 1  I  only  saw  him  twice;  but  it  was  enough,  1  believe, 
mer,  and  very  pressing  and  hospitable  :  the  Inirghers  I  lor  iis  both.  Of  him  is  my  present  history, 
were  like  the  |<airiciana ;  so  that,  lietwren  both,  I  run  Tiie  governor  had  shown  us  all  the  cells  (we  had  a 
great  risk  of  being  naturalized,  and  !>(■<-•  minga  ciiizen  |  **  ;ier^ucssu”  from  the  n'rlegalu)  with  the  exception  of 
myself.  The  place  is  really  a  curious  r  -ri  of  titrata- 1  one.  which  he  had  forguilon  or  concealed,  when  on 
gama  in  our  modern  times.  Imugire  i.ii  alrotei  per- '  luruing  up  the  chitf  staircase,  in  our  way  to  upper 
pendiculur  ruck  cruwrted  with  a  church,  a  town  el  its  |  dav,  I  heard,  or  thought  I  beard  e  strung  but  shattered 
fcet,  and  a  terniory  ef  about  five  miles  round,  aiid  you  |  voice  to  my  left,  the  chauni  of  a  "  De  Profandis.'' 

have  **  the  stale.”  The  nobles  keep  the  nM*!!,  and  the  **  Whom  are  they  burying,”  1  exclaimed,  **  at  ihiabour 

burghers  enjoy  the  plain  ;  so  that  society  is  divided  by  of  day  f  You  do  not  wail  in  the  fortress,  1  perceive, 
the  very  ground,  and  each  stands  as  imnetiliautly  to  for  night.  No  womler.” 

his  topography  as  to  his  “  ceio.”  I  was  a  tort  of  public  **  Pardon,  Signor,”  relumed  ray  guide  ;  **  we  are 
guest,  honoured  with  all  the  honorable  things  of  the  somewhat  more  courteous,  both  to  the  lieed  and  to  the 
place.  Placed  •hi  the  red  serge  seals  of  the  Grihme  living.  You  hear  one  of  the  |trituners.” 
at  church  ;  at  the  Arengu,  beside  the  capitani  them-  **  Celebrating  his  ohse-.iiiies,  like  Charles  the  Fifth, 
selves  ;  admitted  without  quetium  iiitn  the  Cafle  de  beforehand.  Is  he  afnid  that  you  will  defraud  him  f 
Nobili  in  the  ruck  above,  and  into  the  cool  cavern  I  admire  his  foresight.  Have  we  yet  teen  him?” 
wine-cellars  of  the  burghers  below, — I  drew  up  laws,  *•  No,  Signor.” 

or  painted  portraits  of  their  great  men,  in  the  morning,  ••  Ami  why  not!  lie  appears  a  cavalier  of  a  most 

and,  with  their  bailiffs,  walked  the  circuit  of  the  repub-  especial  taste,  ami  quite  deserving  of  a  visit.” 
lie  in  Ihe  evening.  The  church  was  my  usual  haunt;  »lt  is  not  poasible.” 

it  seemed  hewn  by  some  Cyclop  out  of  the  rock  itself  The  ‘periuesso.’  ” 

I  liked  the  cool  stone  bed  of  San  Marino,  and  atill  ••  Doubtleu,  Signor,  the  ‘permeno’  will  carry  yott 
more  this  inscription —  “  To  the  Author  of  our  Liber-  anywhere  ;  hut  he  neither  likec  to  see  strangers,  nor 
ties.” — San  Marino,  Auctori  Liberties,”  rather  an  odd  strangers  to  see  him.  The  man  is  old  now,  and  the 
juxtaposition,  and  whirb,  in  our  days,  wimid  havt  more  rest  he  has  for  body  and  soul  the  better,  I  take 
stamped  him  a  carhonara  The  view  from  the  place  it,  and  am  tome  judge  in  iheae  matters,  for  both.  H* 
is  delicious  Far  off  beyond  Rimini,  to  the  east,  the  has  been  dying  all  this  winter,  and  cannot  live  througlx 
long,  blue,  level  line  of  the  Adriatic  is  seen, 'with  the  next.  A  heavy  account  like  his  is  not  easily  set- 
white  specks,  or  dasbsi  of  towns,  villas,  and  villages  tied.  We  bad  better  go  on.” 

dappling  the  luxuriant  green;  then,  to  the  left  nestling  The  “De  Profundis”  was  iwv  resumed,  with  some 
in  the  foldings  of  the  Umbrain  mountains,  clusters  of  harsh  touches  in  it  which  reached  my  very  soul.  It 
little  hamlets,  scarcely  deiecie<l  by  their  smoke;  be-  came  up  from  the  very  cell  over  which  we  were 
fore  you  the  rich  plain,  with  its  heavy  harvest,  and  walking,  and.  as  we  advanced,  waa  more  thickened 
vineyards  purpling  and  mellowing  them,  and  iia  twist-  and  siifleil  by  the  incrersing  solidity  of  the  arch, 

cd  streama  and  red  lowers  now  in  ruins — another  age  ••  Rn/uirtcal  in  pace!”  said  my  guide. 

■till  lingering  with  oiirs.  But  all  are  not  to.  There  I  replied  mechanically,  and  fell  aoni* 

is  one  far  off;  I  could  point  out  to.  you,  yonder  to  the  minutes  into  silence. 

left,  as  if  I  were  now'  sitting  under  the  church-citadel,  “  But,  if  you  trill  i^e  him.”  continued  he.  interpret- 
—of  some  fame  in  Ihe  old  Morea  wars,  and  still  re-  ing  ray  alatraction,  “I  think  it  may  be  done.  You 
taining  pert  of  its  former  renown  It  is  now  used  by  are  a  friend  of  the  Signor  Delegato,  end  I  am  here  ‘per 
the  Pope  as  a  sort  of  country  St.  Angelo — e  prison  con-  compiacergli '  ” 

fined  to  stela  offences.  The  Sen  Marino  people,  who.  With  that  we  turned  through  an  iron  grating,  and 
I  believe,  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  go  there  occa-  descended  some  twenty  or  thirty  winding  atepe,  bjr 
sionally  on  a  sort  of  antiquarian  excursion.  A  patri-  frequent  usage  worn  into  one,  and  stood  before  the 
cian  friend  of  mine,  who  hod  oome  up  with  the  others  dungeon  from  which  the  voice  had  come. 
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"  Have  you  the  courage  to  enter,  Signor  T” 

“  Certainly,"  I  replied.  “  Unlock  the  dcwr." 

"  But  it  ia  not  at  all  timei  he  bears  to  be  troubled. 
Let  ui  firat  litien.” 

"  la  he  not  your  priaener,”  I  continued,  “  and  you 
hia  keeper  f" 

“  Why,  certainly." 

••  But  the  mind,  perhaps,  is  gone,  la  it  so  ?" 

“  Not  exactly  that ;  but  guilt.  Signor,  is  a  heavy 
leMl,  even  aAer  twenty  years  of  suflering  and  |ieni- 
tence.  Stay  near  this  piZone  ;  1  will  enter  first." 

I  followed  the  direction,  and  remained  near  the 
pUone,  watching  the  rooveinenta  of  my  guide.  He 
turned  the  lock  of  the  cell,  and  let  down  quietly  the 
heavy  oaken  bolu,  not  wishing  too  suddenly  to  break 
upon  its  inmate.  It  was  now  half  open.  1  beheld  a 
miaerable  sight :  there  was  little  light;  the  only  win¬ 
dow,  high  up,  was  small  and  heavily  grated,  and  look¬ 
ed  out  upon  the  dry  moat,  and  was  nearly  choked 
with  briars  and  brambles,  and  tall,  sweeping  hemlocks ; 
bat  by  the  green  glare  sort  of  twilight  it  threw  upon 
the  floor  ef  the  dungeon,  I  soon  saw  enough.  For  a 
short  time  all  was  silent :  I  doubted  whether  there 
was  a  prisoner.  Something  now  began  to  move  along 
the  stone  pavement,  in  the  far-oflT end  of  the  cell — nut 
a  man,  surely,  for  it  crawled  on  all  fotin,;  and  yet 
nothing  bat  a  man  could  find  entrance  here. 

**  Who  vexes,  at  this  hour,  the  dead  and  the  buried, 
and  the  judged,  and  the  condemned  ? — who  hath  a 
right  but  God,  and  God's  own  angcIsT’  exclaimed  a 
hallow  human  voice,  as  if  it  came  out  of  the  earth. — 
"  Is  it  not  written,  *  I  have  given  his  angels  charge 
over  thee  V  Shall  the  worm  man  presume  to  disput ;  j 
vengeance  with  God  and  God's  angels  T'  A  pause 
ensued ;  it  was  brief  “  Have  1  nut  striven  for  thee  f 
Ten,  aye  twenty,  have  been  said  to-night.  Art  thou 
never  ta  have  rest?  The  chains  drop,  like  flax  in 
fire,  from  thousands  of  other  souls ;  and  thou  art  there 
—for  ever  there  !  Is  it  never,  never  to  have  an  end  t 
Ob,  God  !  then  art  a  jealous  God ! — in  all  thy  ways 
strong  and  fearful !” 

In  the  Siieaking,  he  suddenly  raised  himself  up.  1 
saw  a  human  head  :  the  light  from  the  window  came 
directly  upon  it  The  whole  figure  was  fur  an  inst.-ini 
visible ;  it  was  soon  covered  up  again,  such  as  yuu 
see  in  the  portrait.  I  canreii  describe  it  The  lace 
was  that  of  a  man  past  seventy — age  and  otter  misery 
had  done  their  worst  upon  it;  the  scars  uf  a  long  in¬ 
ternal  combat  were  every  wliere  trenched  and  rugged. 
A  white  beard  went  instifT  flakes  down  to  his  middle 
— the  head  was  naked — totally  bald.  Yet  the  eye,  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  wrecks,  was  strong  w  ith  life  and 
soul ;  it  had  an  untamed  binl-uf-prcy  kind  of  fire 
within,  which  years  and  sufl'ering  had  not  been  in  the 
least  able  to  put  down.  When  he  looked  up,  it  was 
to  threaten  or  otmmand  ;  but  all  this  was  suon  over, 
and  he  sank  down  again,  and  went  rouping  away  in 
penance  and  despair 

**  Leave  me  !  leave  the  outcast,  the  accursed — thou 
art  not  needed  ;  the  worm  stings  which  shall  never 
die,  and  the  vulture  feeds  and  is  always  hungry — and 
the  heart  grows  and  shall  grow,  for  ever  ar.d  ever,  for 
their  food.  I  have  wrestled  to  extort  a  blessing ;  Is¬ 
rael  struggled  with  the  angel  of  God,  and  prevailed — I 
wrestle  still."  With  these  words  he  clasped  a  tall 
brasen  crucifix,  which  I  could  now  discover  had  been 
planted  for  him  in  the  extremity  of  the  dungeon,  and 
lay  at  length  upon  the  floor,  groaning  out  horrid 
prayers,  and  with  his  hands  clenched  finniy  round 
the  cross,  ai  if  devils  were  dragging  him  from  it. — 
“  Has  the  sentence  been  quite  read,”  he  exclaimed, 
"  quite,  quite  written,  and  pronounced,  and  published, 
through  hell  *  Have  Michael  and  the  other  chastisers 
heard  it  T  Has  Christ  sworn  it  I  Is  there  no  repeal 
— no  respite — no  reprieve  I  The  bad  thief  sits  with 
him  in  Paradise,  but  where  is  Iscariot  I  there  is  no 


mercy  for  Iscariut.  The  hliMid  falls  thick  from  his 
wounds,  but  not  on  my  head;  oh,  God  !  on  all  heads 
but  on  his  anil  on  mine!" 

And  then  began  again  the  same  dreadful  chaunt  of 
the  “  De  i’rufundiK."  railed  with  moans,  and  impreca¬ 
tions,  and  prayers,  and  blasphemies,  so  harrowing  and 
appalling,  that  1  supplicated  the  guide,  with  ray  hands 
on  my  ears,  in  basic  tu  retire. 

I  could  not  liir  suiue  time  apeak :  the  guide  chari¬ 
tably  left  roe  to  myself,  till  we  came  into  the  open 
air. 

Ah,  Signor!  there  is  much  to  pardon,  but  God  is 
gcxxl.  There  is  hope  for  all,  but  the  sinner  against 
the  Holy  Ghost!” 

“  Deeply  hath  he  repented,"  said  I,  "  sore  and 
sharply  b^n  scourged — no  matter  what  hath  been  hia 
crime.  Is  it  always  so  T’ 

“  Even  so,”  continued  my  informant  "  I  was 
standing  at  this  very  gate  that  evening — the  last  day 
of  the  octave  of  Corpus-Christi.  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  fair  and  quiet  evening  like  this— when  be  arrived 
at  the  hour  of  Ave  Maris,  at  our  hold.  I  never  saw 
a  finer  form  of  roan,  though  iiu  longer  young,  nor  a 
firmer  tread,  nor,  ghastly  pale  as  he  was,  a  prouder 
look,  than  when  he  came  down  amongst  us,  between 
the  iwu  Pope's  guards,  duuble  manacled,  without  a 
wonl.  They  lefi  him  at  the  door  of  that  prison — be 
luwed  and  entered,  and  never  quitted  it  more!  He 
never  t-umplaina — he  e.vis,  drinks,  and  sleeps,  as  if 
some  other  being  did  it  lur  him,  with  whom  his  mind 
has  iHi  son  uf  cummunion.  It  is  all  with  himself  that 
he  is  at  war — with  voices  in  his  own  heart  that  he 
talks — with  beings  the  bad  only  see  that  he  airivee. 
The  crucifix  yuu  saw  is  his  slay.  He  clings  to  it 
someiimes  like  a  drowning  man,  and  laughs  when  he 
has  got  hold  of  It,  and  turns  beck  scoffing  at  the  fiends 
whom  ho  has  foiled.  But  this  is  over  in  an  instant, 
and  then  he  falls  away,  gntvelling  and  groping  through 
the  darkness  as  before.  Beard,  hair,  nor  nails,  has  he 
ever  cut ;  nor  will  he  stand  up  erect,  or  walk  like 
other  men.  ‘  No,  no,’  said  he,  when  I  importuned 
him,  ‘  1  have  lost  all  that — I  am  no  longer  that — I  am 
a  man-beast — a  w  ild  beast — a  beast  of  the  forest  and 
the  den  !  I  mu-'t  not  be  proud.'  And  with  that  he 
falls  fliil,  and  seems  as  he  would  enter  and  hide  him 
into  the  very  earth.  The  voice,  too,  when  he  first 
apfieared  in  the  fitrlress,  was  clear;  damps  and  misery 
have  made  it  w!iat  it  is.  Ah,  Signor!  it  is  a  dismal 
thing  to  hear  it  half  cry,  half  moan,  on  the  winter's 
nighis,  when  I  am  often  the  only  walker  in  these  gal¬ 
leries.  and  can  si-urcely  distinguish  between  it  and  the 
swinging  and  whistling  of  the  dreary  pines  overhead. 
The  agonies  of  those  nights  are  not  for  human  ears. 
Good  Gwl,  have  mercy  on  his  soul." 

**  This  fortress."  said  I,  “  is  a  prison  for  political  of¬ 
fences  only.  What  polilical  crime  can  that  bo  which 
thus  whips  his  conscience  so  unremittingly  f  There 
ars  prisoners  at  San  Angelo,  at  Aroona,  many  more  in 
Dalmatia,  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  furtreasea; 
yet  we  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  this.  Has 
he  stabbed  his  commanding  officer — given  up  his 
trust  in  treason  T’ 

*•  Worse." 

“  What  worse  can  there  bo  V’ 

"  Zaconi  is  a  priest.” 

“  What  then  T’ 

"It  was  that  which  brought  him  to  San  Loo— 
which  makes  this  dungeon,  and  could  make  a  palace, 
a  hell." 

"  He  has  then  married,  broken  his  vows,  or  written 
a  book.” 

"  No,  Signor ;  his  vows  are  inviolate,  and  be  has 
never  offended  against  fsith.  He  is  orthodox,  he  has 
nothing  to  recant.  He  is  here,  by  letters  from  the 
Secretary  of  Slate — he  is  here  for  crime - ” 

"  Great  f" 
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“  Hcinou* ! — but  he  hu  done  penance  for  fourteen 
yean.  Who  of  us  can  say  as  much  t" 

••  True.  Is  it  known  f” 

“No,  Signor;  llie  crime  was  secret — the  punish¬ 
ment  is  secret.  It  is  lii'lii  the  Santo  Padre,  as  a  good 
shepherd,  Hliould  guuro  Ins  flock  from  all  scandal. — 
Zaconi  is  a  priest.  To  you,  however,  such  things  are 
without  danger.  You  have  also  a  ‘fiermesso.’  Let 
us  remove  to  the  seat  yonder,  where  we  shall  be  out 
of  the  sun,  and  secure  from  interruption,  and  you  shall  | 
hear  a  miserable  story.'* 

We  changes!  our  seal,  and  in  a  few  momenui  he 
began. 

“  One  evening  in  November,  after  chapel  was  over, 
a  stranger  in  the  dress  of  an  oflicrr,  hut  wrapt  up  in 
his  Roman  tahairo,  ap|ieared  at  the  portune  of  the 
Convent  of  San  F'rancesco,  and  demandeil  to  speak 
with  the  Padre  Guardino.  He  was  of  a  tall,  soldierly 
appearance,  bold  and  somewhat  overbearing  in  hia 
tone,  eontracied  naturally  eiMHigh  in  a  camp,  l>at  of  a 
dignified  liearing,  and,  as  any  one  who  looked  on  his 
brood  forehead  and  clear  eye  would  know,  of  right 
noble  bkiod.  in  a  few  luoiuenls  the  Gusrdiario  saw 
him,  and  the  nest  moniing  ihe  Pignor  Cavalier  was 
kneeling  a  novice,  with  the  otlier  novices,  in  the 
cboii. 

“These  changes  are  common  in  our  convents,  and 
but  little  noticed.  God  works  many  a  miracle  of 
which  we  take  no  count.  Kven  in  these  evil  days  he 
is  not  forgetful  of  his  Church  No  queaiiuns  were 
Mked  of  the  motives  of  this  new  conversion,  had  they 
been,  would  an  answer  have  been  vourlwafedf  it 
was  only  known  that  Don  Antonio  had  been  disiin- 
goiahrd  by  an  unfortunate  duel  arising  out  of  an  af¬ 
fair,  some  said  of  gallantry,  others,  of  national  puiM- 
tilw;  that,  in  the  wars  against  the  Fiench,  he  had 
been  foremost  amongst  the  Guerillas  of  the  Monte 
Camino,  and  liad  now  appeared  in  the  convent  either 
to  reform  his  life,  and  to  atone  for  worldly  vanities 
and  transgressions,  or,  as  others  contended,  to  continue 
them,  and  to  make  Ara  Coali  a  ladder  to  some  of  the 
rich  suburban  bishopricks,  if  not  to  the  cardiiial-vica- 
riate,  or  secretaryship  of  stale  itself. 

“These  surmisea,  however,  ajoii  died.  As  a  no¬ 
vice,  little  was  known  of  him.  You,  Signor,  know 
well  what  the  Ara  Cmli  is ; — it  is  a  world  !  The  no¬ 
vice  ia  a  few  years  passed  hia  probation,  and  became 
the  Padre  Zaconi.  The  Padra  Zaconi  was  known  in 
Rome  as  a  sharp  theologian,  and  as  keen  at  Ins  syllo¬ 
gism  as  ha  once  was  at  his  sword  :  but  he  hardly  left 
the  convent,  and  shunned  even  its  Thesis  days,  when 
all  Rome  was  there,  and  the  Pope  himself  conde- 
seemled  to  honour  them  with  his  presence.  He  soon 
became  master  of  the  aovicea,  and  a  strict  master  he 
was.  He  was  a  true  re/braia(ore,  and,  had  lie  lived  in 
more  fervent  times,  would  have  founded  an  order 
himself.  Many  i«  ihe  saint  now  who  would  have  died 
a  sinner  but  lor  Ihe  Padre  Zaconi.  The  novisialo  had 
been  greatly  relaird  under  the  preceding  Padre  .Maes¬ 
tro,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  loo  emiteniplative  lor 
such  active  duly.  The  Padre  Zaconi  had  not  been  in 
oAke  three  months,  when  there  was  an  entire  change. 
The  novices  of  Ara  Coeli  were  cited  as  rxamples  in 
every  other  convent  in  Rome.  The  Santo  padre  heard 
of  it  with  delight,  and  often  came  to  visit  them  in 
fdUgiature,  and  to)  speak  on  his  nieihods  with  Ihe  Pa¬ 
dre  Zaconi.  Nor  was  ihe  padre  a  p-eacherof  doctrines 
he  did  not  practice.  He  was  a  canoniied  saint  The 
hard  duties  of  Ihe  Ara  Coali  were  nut  enough  for  him; 
be  talked  uf  leaving  it  for  a  stricter  observance.  He 
spent  great  part  of  the  night  in  his  cell  in  prayer :  those 
who  slept  near  heani  the  discipline:  the  feasts  of 
others  were  feasts  to  him.  He  ale  meat  but  once  a  week, 
and  on  festivals,  and  then  by  strict  order  from  his  su¬ 
perior — ‘sob  vincule  obedientiss’  Yet  was  he  not 
morose  nor  harsh ;  he  spoke  seldom,  it  is  true,  and 
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briefly — but  never  austerely.  If*  he  commanded,  be 
gave  the  example,  toa  No  one  could  plead  excuse 
when  he  saw  the  maestro  in  ihe  road  before  him.  He 
was  humble,  tom.  or  seemed  so— never  refused  an  act 
of  sell  deiiial  ;was  kind,  especially  to  ihe  lay-brulhers ; 
and,  if  he  had  friends,  they  were  of  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  conveul.  Honours  be  held  cheap.  The  second 
year  uf  his  theology,  he  came  from  the  dispuiaiions 
with  such  applause  that  his  HolineM  sent  to  the  Padro 
Goardiano  to  testify  his  satisracliun,  and  to  express  Ihe 
hu[)c  that  ere  long  he  should  see  him  as  the  Padre  Pio- 
leKsore.  A  vaciiiicy  oi  curred  not  lung  alter,  by  Ihe 
pruiiiolion  uf  the  then  pn  lessur  to  the  bishopric  of 
Kuril,  but  ihe  maestro  refused  it.  So  it  was  with 
every  other  ofltr.  *  lie  Imd  foiiixl,'  he  said.  *  with 
some  difliculiy,  his  way  inio  port,  and  it  would  be  sad 
indeed  if  he  should  now  be  wrecked  in  smooth  water.’ 

“  Yet  somehow  or  other  he  was  not  liked.  With  all 
his  strictness,  it  is  true,  the  novices  were  fond  uf  him  ; 
Iml  the  padri,  though  they  all  praised  him,  did  no 
more.  It  is  certain  he  stood  aloof  from  them  also;  but 
many  said  it  was  because  he  knew  them  well.  It  ia 
not  for  us,  SigiMir,  to  judge,  but  San  Francesco  himself 
had  often  to  deal  with  men  who  were  not  of  hia  spirit 
Tlie  Seraphical  Order  has  had,  1  think,  three  reform¬ 
ers,  and.  if  report  says  true,  though  Heaven  forfend 
I  should  believe  aught  to  the  disparagement  uf  God's 
holy  servants,  at  that  time  Ara  Cceli  stood  in  much 
nerd  of  a  fourth.  Perhaps  they  felt  it,  and  saw  in  the 
Padre  Zaconi  one  wlu),  if  be  set  about  it,  would  cut 
and  carve  dattro.  They  may  have  dreaded  or  envied 
him  ;  but,  as  1  said,  ail  praised  him,  but  no  more. 

**  So  the  years  passed,  every  year  adding  to  his  re¬ 
putation,  when  it  fell  out  that  the  general  of  the  order, 
wlw  had  first  returned  from  hia  visitation, — whether 
with  the  heat, or  the  fatigue, or  displeasure,  at  the  slate 
of  some  uf  the  convents, — look  to  hia  bed  the  meniing 
after  his  arrival,  and  never  left  it  mcNe.  During  his 
illness  the  xeal  of  the  Padre  Zaconi  knew  no  bounds. 
Nothing  could  remove  him  fn>m  his  bedside.  In  truth, 
there  was  not  a  better  com/oriaton  in  any  confraternity 
at  Rome  than  the  Padre  Msretro.  He  was  always 
sure  to  be  the  first  sent  fiir,  and  the  Gist  also  to  go  in 
every  epidemic,  and  to  the  iwor,  in  preference  to  the 
rich  The  Reverend  Generale  died  after  a  lew  days' 
illness.  It  was  he  and  the  Padre  Guardino  who  duead 
his  eyes. 

“The  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  due  pomp  in 
Am  Cceli,  and  many  of  the  older  of  the  community 
wept  over  hi*  grave.  The  Padre  Zaioiii  showed  no 
feeling  one  way  or  the oiher ;  but,  during  the  time  that 
1  the  body  was  exposed  near  the  high  altar,  he  watched 
constantly  and  silently  by  its  side. 

“Tbe  funeral  was  now  over,  the qaestion  was,  who 
should  replace  the  deceased.  You  know.  Signor,  that 
the  blessed  army  uf  San  Francesco  extends  over  the 
whole  earth;  ‘In  loicm  urbem  lerrarum  evirit  soaus 
eorum.’  It  must  be  im>  ordinary  hand  or  head  which 
ran  rule  so  many,  and  rule  all  well.  All  Rome  was 
on  ii|itoe  The  other  order*  shared  the  ferment  of  the 
convent;  day  ami  night  new  arrivals  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  mevsiige*  to  the  gale,  surmises,  conjectures,  re¬ 
ports  ;  in  fan,  bad  the  conclave  iissif  been  assembled, 
there  ,rould  not  have  been  more  excitement.  The 
merits  of  the  |>n>minent  uien  were  daily  discussed. 
Some  looked  to  Naples,  other*  to  Spain ;  the  rogjoriiy 
wished  locoiiftne  it  to  the  walls.  The  (uiblic  favour 
after  a  lime  seemed  to  settle  on  three  or  Giur.  Frw 
Agostinn,  Fra  AtikMiio,  and,  above  all,  the  venerabla 
Padre  Bernardo,  divided  the  suflTrages.  The  Pa<lra 
Zaconi  was  of  course  mentioned ;  but  some  douhietF 
his  age,  others  ihe  gooil  will  of  his  brethren.  Tha 
Fra  Agostino  hud  been  a  wealthy  proprietor  in  lha 
Patrimonia,  and  given  no  small  aosislance  in  founding 
the  new  convent  of  Santa  Chiara,  at  Oihcoli;  he  was, 
however,  but  a  poor  iheobgiuii,  having  begun  some- 
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wliat  latp;  he  held  the  ciiuaiion,  loo,  of  pruriirator  at 
the  time,  but  would  not  have  anKweretl  for  any  thing 
higher;  it  wa«  well  known  his  ilolincM  would  never 
have  approved  of  him.  Fra  Antonio  failed  in  the 
other  extreme;  he  knew  nothing  out  ol  hii  el.-itM-niom. 
Foiir  or  five  folioa,  over  which  the  atudanti  uneil  to 
sleep,  were  the  monuments  of  his  fame;  out  of  Are 
Coeli  he  was  still  more  considered  ;  he  was  a  light  of 
the  order.  The  Padre  Barnardo  was  of  a  high  lamily, 
had  early  taken  the  Inibit,  (Hissed  through  most  of  the 
offices,  niHl  tor  sanctity  of  life  was  HU(ieriur  even  to 
Zaconi.  1  wi'h  you  could  have  seen  Ins  ma>s  on  the 
winter  mornings  ;  it  was  crowiled.  He  was  at  this 
time  nlmut  seventy,  but  still  no  novice  was  more  ter- 
vent.  Ills  scrnions  converteil  thousands,  vet  he  was 
no  (ircncher.  Multitudes  watched  him  on  leaving  the 
pulpit  to  touch  the  hem  of  hit  garment,  or  catch  a 
blessing  from  his  eye.  In  truth,  it  was  hard  tn  look 
on  hit  grey  hairs  and  calm  isiunienance  wilhoiit  desir¬ 
ing  and  resolving  to  be  better.  It  was  tiis  look  and 
life  which  did  the  vionder. 

*•  It  was  now  the  end  of  December,  and  it  was  fixed 
that  the  election  should  take  place  tn  time  to  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  Holiness  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  ‘  Te  Deum’  had  been  s>ing  in  Ara  Cceli,  as 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  riiy,  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  and,  after  inaiins,  the 
chapter  lor  the  ele<-tion  was  declared  duly  o[ieued. 
Several  of  the  candidates  had  retired  F'ra  Antonio, 
at  refectory,  the  night  before,  had  entreated  the  com¬ 
munity  not  to  think  of  him,  but  to  leave  him  to  his  be¬ 
loved  theology.  Fra  Agostino  was  as  little  dispised 
to  quit  his  offic--  of  Procurator,  of  which  he  knew 
something,  and  little  of  any  thing  else.  The  coniest 
thus  lay  helween  Bc'manin  and  Zaconi,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  in  whose  favour  it  would 
terminate- 

“  Tne  matins  had  been  sung  in  Ara  Cosli,  followed 
by  the  ‘  Veni  Creator,’  and  the  jirostraiion  and  the 
mental  prayers,  when  the  ‘spuettino’  began.  There 
was  no  absolute  ahon-e  the  first  round  ;  to  the  astonish 
ment  of  many,  the  Padre  Bernardo,  however,  took 
preceilence.  On  looking  Mund  for  the  two  candidates, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  (lerceived  that  the  Padre  Ber¬ 
nardo  was  alsient.  In  the  gloomy  choir  of  Ara  Coeli, 
on  a  Deceniher's  morning,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  per- 
reive  who  are,  and  who  are  not  there.  It  excited  no 
surprise.  The  Pa<lre  Bernardo  had  more  than  once 
said,  in  the  preceding  week,  that  he,  nighi  and  day, 
imploi^  Heaven  lliat  the  chalice  of  this  trial  should 
pass  away  ;  it  was  only  a  new  (mMif  his  humility. — 
The  Padre  (iuardiano  apprehending,  however,  some 
difficiillies,  thought  it  right  that  he  should  lie  present, 
and  sent  fl>r  him  The ‘sque'tino’  want  on;  and  the 
next  round  the  Padre  Zai-uni  had  an  absolute  majori¬ 
ty.  The  instant  it  w.is  amioiinced — befiire  another 
word  could  l>e  added,  as  if  by  a(M)plexy  or  by  light¬ 
ning — the  Padre  Zaconi,  covering  his  face  with  both 
his  iiands,  fell  pnisirate  on  the  door.  In  fulling,  they 
heard  him  exclaim — ‘  Doraine,  no  sum  digiius;’  lo 
which  ihe  choir,  struck  by  his  humility,  answered — 
'  Fiat  voluntas  lua!’ 

**  In  that  very  moment,  whilst  all  was  in  confusion — 
breathless  with  haste,  pale  as  the  martde  statues 
around — the  lay-brother  entered,  and  whispered  to 
the  Padre  GiiardiaiNi  that  ha  had  found  the  nnfortu- 
old  man  dead,  and  icy  cold  in  his  bed.  His  prayer 
had  been  heard,  the  chalice  had  pnised  away  fpim 
him :  after  hts  long  service  of  seventy  years,  ha  had 
enlereil  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

“  The  Padre  Guardiano,  in  announcing  it,  said  this 
and  more,  wiih  tears  in  his  eyes  The  community 
fell  on  iheir  knees,  and  ihe  *  De  Profundis'  was  mid 
During  all  this  time  the  Padre  Zai-oni  continued  bow¬ 
ing  lo  the  earili.  I  know  noi  whether  he  joined  in  the 
prayer,  but,  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  never  left  him. 


“  The  Padre  Bernardo  was  buried  quickly,  but 
with  all  solemnity,  and  an  art  in  presence  of  his  un¬ 
cle,  the  Dura  di  S - .  taken  of  liis  death,  and  seve¬ 

ral  of  the  principal  deeds  of  his  hie,  his  virtues,  Ac., 
w  ith  the  view,  as  some  said,  of  promoting  a  cause  for 
his  beatifiraiion  at  some  future  day.  The  Padre  Za¬ 
coni  was  ill,  and  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  bed; 
he  could  not  leave  it  fur  some  weeks,  but  he  had  not 
yet  been  there  one,  when  the  Padre  Guardianu,  who 
was  acting  as  his  lorum  fenens,  gave  strict  injuncliona 
that  none  shyuld  enter  the  (Hilicnt's  rhanilicr  wjihuut 
liis  (lermissKin.  The  Padre  Zaconi  had  lieen  in  a  vio¬ 
lent  delirium  the  first  night  ;  it  was  lurlunato  that 
none  were  present  but  the  Padre  Guardianu. 

*' I  know  not  what  (si.sed  in  that  illiic^,  but  the 
Padre  Zaconi  rose  fnim  it  an  altered  man.  Many 
thought  it  was  Ihe  mere  ellecl  of  the  malady,  but  hia 
eye  showed  that  there  was  a  change  wiihin  beyond 
the  reach  of  health  or  illness.  It  was  fixed,  but  not 
calm  ;  fixed  whi  e  others  were  nut  looking,  wamlering 
and  uneasy  when  they  were.  He  liad  been  zealous, 
he  grew  harsh  and  precise — he  now  became  irritable. 
There  was  a  familiarity,  but  an  awe,  and  something 
worae,  in  the  approach  of  Ihe  Padre  Guardiano;  be 
was  a  weak  hut  kind  man,  ami,  no  doubt,  acted  but 
fur  the  goml  of  all.  Pain,  deep  and  constant,  was  seen 
in  the  rigid  lines  of  his  counleuancr ;  no  smile  ever 
came  there  more.  The  iinforlunaie  man  (irayed  and 
prayed,  ami  the  discipline  was  row  tinged  with  blood. 
iVight  after  night  has  he  lain  on  the  cold  marbles  of 
Ara  Cmli,  and  the  ‘  Dc  PrufuiMlis' — but  not  at  you 
heard  it — broke  fnim  him  then;  but  it  would  not  de. 
Yet  his  bodily  health  conlinued  ipiuil — his  tread  firm — 
his  voice  sirung — Giai  tirenglhened  it  that  the  mind 
might  have  its  food  ;  fiir  it  was  the  niiinl,  signor — the 
inirid  which,  like  the  fire  of  hell,  burned  him  up 
within.  Bui  this  could  not  endure  lurever — God  has 
his  ap(ioiiited  seasons,  and  uses  men  fur  Iheir  own  ac¬ 
cusers  when  the  lime  is  come,  (om{ielling  them  to 
play  the  part  of  the  ev  il  angel,  who  shall  stand  be¬ 
tween  them  and  salvation  in  the  latter  day  :  to  was  it 
with  Zaconi.  Whilst  Rome  was  still  loud  in  his 
praises,  and  congnlulations  pourtal  in  from  Ihe  pro¬ 
vinces,  an  event  wua  ahmit  to  lake  place  which  for 
ever  changed  all  that.  Oh  I  who  amongst  ua  can  ft- 
thorn  the  abvia  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ? 

“  A  year  had  paned :  and  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Padre  Bernardo's  death.  Solemn  liig'i  mam  and 
office  were,  as  usual,  lo  be  said.  It  was  also  customa¬ 
ry  that  the  highest  functionary  preaeni  of  the  order 
siiould  prum>uii(«  the  funeral  oration;  it  fell,  «f  course, 
U|sin  the  Padre  Zaconi.  The  mass  passed,  and  the 
office,  too,  without  any  thing  very  remarkable.  The 
Padre  Zaconi  answered  with  sleadiiiesa,  though  some¬ 
what  loo  firm— loo  resolved— now  and  then,  loo,  (it 
was  afterwards  observed,)  he  oraiiied  some  passages 
and  (laused  at  others ;  and  at  one,  *  Let  my  end  be 
like  unto  theirs,'  shuddered,  and  stopped  short  altoge¬ 
ther;  this,  however,  made  no  impression  at  the  lime. 
Il  was  now  time  to  ascend  the  pulpit:  hit  step  falter¬ 
ed  visibly  on  the  stsirs,  and  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
liire  he  could  find  his  way  Always  pale,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  at  this  moment  corpse-like — an  ominous 
stillness  bnioded  on  every  thing  around — every  eye 
was  fastened  on  the  pulpit— his  lips  quivered — he 
twice  roee  and  twice  aat down— conscience  was  in  her 
laat  St  niggle — ^^in  a  few  moments  more  it  was  all  over 
tor  ever.  On  that  very  morning — almost  at  that  very 
hour — a  year  ago,  the  Padre  Zaconi  had  accomplished 
the  deed  !  Yea.  sigrair ! — he  it  was — he  was  the  mur> 
derer.  The  Padre  Brmardo  slept  no  natural  sleep, 
though  seventy  years  old — he  was  forcibly  and  trai¬ 
torously  murdered.  It  is  no  use  now  going  into  that 
terrible  confemion ;  never,  I  am  told,  within  theea 
walls  was  such  a  confemion,  publicly  or  privately, 
heard  beftre.  He  praised  the  dead  with  bumutf 
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he  enimied  for  hint  mercy !  merry !  with 
burning  tupplicaiktiia — for  himself,  whips,  scorns,  dun¬ 
geons,  Are — with  an  agony  which  made  young  and 
old  tremble,  or  shrink,  one  after  the  other  away.  The 
beginning  of  his  speech  was  calm — even  resolute;  lait 
when  he  came  to  the  hour,  and  to  the  mode,  atid  to 
the  consequences  of  his  death,  then  it  was  that  the 
tight  of  that  man  was  truly  awful.  No  toriiirc,  cord, 
or  rack,  ever  wrung  such  terms  from  human  lipe,  as  I 
have  heard  he  used,  tie  had  that  rouniing,  a  few 
hours  before  matins,  wbiltt  the  convent  was  in  iit 
soundest  sleep,  left  his  cell ;  his  step  was  heard,  but 
it  was  remembered  that  he  had  been  accustomed,  at 
early  hours,  to  visit  the  church  from  the  first  day  he 
entered  the  convent :  it  attracted  no  notice.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  cell  of  Bernardo,  he  found  the  old  roan,  as 
he  was  wont,  laitl  on  his  I'aid  plank,  without  a  bed, 
and  sleeping  peaceably— soundly.  He  bolted  the 
door— set  down  his  lamp  near  the  crucifii  and  skull 
by  his  bed-side,  and  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence 
near  it — for  even  still  ho  hesitated.  The  lamp  threw 
its  light  full  upon  the  quiet  Ihow  and  reverend  beard 
of  bis  victim,  and  fur  an  instant— one  iiitle  instant — 
his  guardian  angel  prevailed  and  held  him  bark — 
stimnp  of  mercy  wore  felt  within  him.  •  I  must  not 
send  him  thus.’  said  he,  ‘  from  sleep  unto  death — I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  his  soul.  It  is  right  he  sliould 
make  peace  with  the  other  world  before  he  leaves 
this.’  He  awoke  him  gently,  and  the  p>nr  old  man 
rose  up  suddenly  in  astonishment  from  his  harti  Isiard, 
imagining  he  had  overslept  his  hour,  and  lor  the  first 
time  for  many  years  had  missed  God's  holy  service. — 
‘No,’  said  Zaconi,  sadly,  ‘that  for  thee  is  now  all  over. 
1/K>k!  thy  sand-glass  is  run  out— ihy  day  of  labour 
done— thy  wages  ready.  I  am  not,  however,  a  rude 
summoner — I  will  not  call  Uiee  till  thou  art  ready,  for 
tbe  journey.  But  go  thou  roust — death  is  reriain — is 
nigh — is  within  this  chamber  whilst  I  speak  T — Oli, 
God!  and  roust  I  go  without  ronfeasHMi,  without  Chris¬ 
tian  rites,  without  a  single  prayer  for  my  sinlul  soul ; 
this,  indeed,  is  a  dreadful  fiarting.’  ‘  Nut  so!'  replied 
Zaconi.  •  Kneel  down  here — I  can  wait  Ibr  thee ; 
but  it  must  be  done  soon.’  He  knelt — prayed — was 
heard — and  before  day-light  hnrke.  waa  a  stiff  corpse. 
It  required  little  to  strangle  an  old  man  nearly  etghty; 
the  steps  of  men  passing  the  door,  and  lights  and 
voices  hurried  it  When  the  matin  bell  tolled,  Zacont 
was  in  his  cell. 

“  The  avowal  was  sorui  over.  On  leaving  the  pul¬ 
pit  Zaconi  took  off  one  afler  the  other,  all  the  disiinc- 
tions  of  his  office,  and  then  his  habit,  and  then  clothed 
himself  in  sackcloth,  and  the  dress  of  a  lay-brother,ao- 
lemnly  renouncing  all  and  asktrig  fiir  no  pity,  not  even 
fcr  a  prayer  frdm  the  community,  as  he  passed  away, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  hw  cell.  There  he  called  fiir 
the  Prado  Guadiano.  and  desired  luit  an  hour  should 
be  lost  in  informing  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  so  that  the 
curse  might  be  removed  from  amongst  them,  and  the 
crime  punished  without  delay.  For  punishment  he 
called  incessantly;  it  was  the  only  eiHisuiaiion  he 
could  endure.  At  midnight,  a  carriage,  with  four 
guanls,  wailed  at  the  granite  lion,  at  ihe  foot  of  the 
great  marble  steps  of  Ara  Cteli.  Hr  lelt  the  convent 
barefiNtted.  and  preceded  by  a  singl  >  torch,  walked 
down  without  an  attendant  to  the  ctvich.  He  was 
plaretl  between  two  sbirri.  the  other  two  oppieiie. 
and  hurried  off  Hia  cell,  and  that  of  the  Pailre  Ber¬ 
nardo  were  closed,  and  striet  silence  vnjoinetl.  The 
next  morning  it  was  murmured  that  the  Padre  Gene- 
rale  had  relapsed  ;  daily  notices  of  his  health  were 
published,  and  befiire  a  week  expired,  that  of  his 
death.  The  funeial  took  place  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  a  successor  was  soon  appointed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  criminal  arrtved,  as  you  have  already  heard. 
Within  the  walls. 

it  is  now  upwards  of  fifleen  years,  and  I  have 


seen  no  change — no  peace.  What,  or  who  was  Ihe 
tempter  to  the  terrible  deed.  I  dare  not  say  ;  but  we 
all  of  us  have  some  particular  devil  in  our  souls,  who 
IS  strongest  when  we  think  him  imwt  weak.  He  had 
no  haired  to  the  Pudre  B<‘riiardiv— his  devil  was  pride 
and  ambition.  All  others  he  had  driven  out :  that  de¬ 
vil,  whose  name  is  legion,  had  kept  its  place.” 

-  Requit$cat  in  pore.'”  I  exclaimed,  answering,  I 
believe,  to  my  own  thoughts,  for  we  had  both  been 
fi>r  some  instants  silent. 

“  Amen,  amen!”  replied  rov  guide;  “  though  it  ia 
not  it  in  this  world  we  can  hope  li>r  it — God  grant,” 

be  added  with  a  sigh,  “  it  may  ^  in  the  next !”  •  • 

Two  months  after  I  heard,  from  my  San  Marino 
friend,  wlmni  I  metal  Rome,  of  his  death  :  it  was  long 
and  (lainful.  He  expired  chanting  the  ”  De  Profundis.’* 


F.XrRAORDIN  ARY  DF.VELOPMENT. 


Tbe  boys  are  fond  of  stvlint;  people  ^swelled 
tieada,”  or  “  swellics,”  alluditi;'  pnocipaMy,  we 
believe,  to  the  developments  caused  by  gralify- 
ing  the  organ  of  driok.  In  lb:s,  they  are  pbre- 
iiologically  correct.  That  science  informs  us 
itiat  all  .organs  or  bumps  swell  by  exercise;  and 
the  analogy  bolds  oood.  Drinkers  swell  about 
Itic  rnoiiili,  caters  swell  about  the  stomach,  and 
as  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  faculties,  there  ia 
reason  enough  lt>a(  (heir  exercise  should  swell 
the  ra.  u!.  and  make  bif-iness  for  the  haliers  and 
wijr  iiiaiiiilacturcre.  The  above  picture  is  % 
case  in  (Kuiit.  H'lie  violinist,  full  of  enthusiasm, 
rasps  away  upon  his  Cremona  ;  the  mind  swells, 
healed  by  exercise;  first,  it  pushes  off  tbe  wig, 
and  then  (as  is  the  case  of  Jupiter,  wlio  conceiv¬ 
ed  Miiierva  in  tiis  know  ledge- box,  and  was 
until  father  and  mother  to  that  goddess,)  bis  ge¬ 
nius  assumes  furm  and  individuality,  chips  the 
egg.  and  in  theshai>e  a  little  fiddle,  bounces  into 
ihi->  breathing  world.  The  fact  is,  that  under 
each  bump  of  the  noddle  exists  an  embryo, 
u  iiM  h  im-relv  requires  to  be  set  upon  by  enibu- 
siasin  to  be  lialched.ak  in  ii,e  above  instance. 


Trndbr  Mescibs  or  War. — At  the  battle  of  Aus- 
lerliis.  a  division  of  the  Russian  army  which  fought 
in  alliance  with  the  Austrians,  in  reireeiiiig  mialuok 
Its  way,  and  was  gradually  forced  by  Souli’s  advance 
on  a  large  extent  of  smooth  space  covered  whhanow. 
The  space  was  (bund  mbe  a  frosen  lake.  'The  French 
hulled  at  ill  edge,  and  comniencetl  a  heavy  fire  of  can- 
iMHi  not  on  the  unferiiinate  Ruasiana.  bat  on  the  lake. 
The  ire,  loeded  with  men,  horeee,  and  gunt,  at  leit 
gave  way  under  the  cannon  halb,  and  in  another  mo- 
i  meat  the  whole  diviekm  wm  engulfed. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

BY  ALFBED  TENN'TBON.  I 

Among  th«  living  poeU  of  Grrat  Britain  who  have 
sprung  into  notice,  lince  thoee  brilliant  roasters  ot  the 
lyret.who  figured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present,  have  retired  from 
the  field,  none  has  attracted  more  favourable  regard 
than  the  writer  of  the  following  beautiful  effusion. 
His  felicity  of  diction,  wild  originality  of  cunre|>lion, 
and  melody  of  numbers,  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Moat  of  his  poems  are  short — small,  but  priceless 
gems— and  os  our  limits  will  readily  |iermit  our  mak¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  two  volumes  already  published, 
which  are  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  presenting  occasionally  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  some  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  this  origiiMl  and 
highly  popular  poet 

I. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 

And  the  winter  wittds  are  wearily  sighing  : 

Toll  ye  the  churchbell  sad  and  slow. 

And  treed  softly  and  speak  low. 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  ix>t  die ; 

Yeu  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  ste^ily. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

II. 

He  lieth  still:  he  doth  not  move: 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

Ho  hath  no  other  life  above— 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love. 

And  the  New  year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  have  you  been  with  us. 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  ga 

HI. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 

But  tbo'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 

And  tbo’  his  fees  speak  ill  of  him. 

He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you. 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 

Old  year,  if  you  roiMt  die. 

IV. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post  haste. 

But  he’ll  be  dead  befiue 
Every  one  for  his  own; 

The  night  is  ttarry  and  cold,  my  friend. 

And  the  New  year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend. 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

V. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro : 

The  cricket  chirps:  the  light  bums  low: 

Tia  nearly  one  o’clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die; 

Old  year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  fur  yon. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  I — 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 


VI. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin — 

Alack!  our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  np  his  eyes:  lie  up  his  chin  - 
Siep  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  siandeth  ihem  alone. 

And  waiieth  at  the  door. 

There’s  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


INSCRIPTION  IN  AN  ANNUAL- 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  nr  “  HISERRlIll'a” 

This  globe  again  has  turn'd. 

And  brought  another  year  ; 

And  man  again  has  learn'd 
That  all's  iinsiabled  here: 

And  sad  it  is  to  view  the  trace 
Of  twelve  poor  months  upon  the  face 
Of  Nature,  and  the  human  race. 

Th’  united  are  estraiaed. 

The  proud  have  lost  a  name  ; 
Consisiancy  is  changed. 

But  thou  art  still  the  same. 

Yet  thee,  and  thee  alone,  I  find. 

Immutable  in  form  and  mirni. 

The  fair,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  kind  f 


TO  THE  ETIKICK  SHEPHE^RD. 

I  ha’e  been  thinking.  Shepherd, 

O’  that  land  of  yours  awa’, 

Where  ye  wander  'mang  the  heather. 

In  the  honny  birken  shaw; 

I  ha’e  thought  me  o’  yon  musings, 

*  In  the  glen  wi'oui  a  name,” 

And  wish’d  that  I  were  wi’ye. 

When  the  Kye  comes  hame.” 

Tea,  for  me  to  lend  the  flocks. 

As  they  browse  upon  ihe  bill. 

While  ye  tune  ye’r  boiiny  pipe 
To  the  murmurs  of  the  rill ; 

And  then  at  simmer’s  Gloamin', 

It  ennna  lie  a  shame. 

To  wish  that  I  were  wi’  ye, 

**  When  the  Kye  comes  hame 

But  the  warid  is  unco’  strange. 

And  they’d  think  that  I  were  wrang. 

To  hint  sae  bold  a  wish, 

Thu’  it  were  but  done  in  sang ; 

Yet  I  canna  help  their  thinking. 

For  I  ken  they’d  do  the  same. 

And  wish  that  they  were  wi’  ye, 

“  When  the  Kye  comes  hame.” 

Oh !  I  wad  that  ye  were  here, 

Tbo'  no  hirken  shaws  ha’e  we, 

And  the  heather  blooms  nut  in  this  land 
Like  tlial  beyond  the  sea ; 

Yet  our  own  deep  woods  are  bright. 

In  their  autumn-gilded  frame. 

There,  how  sweei  wi’  ye  to  wander, 
“Till  the  Kye  comes  hame.” 

But  ye’ll  never,  never  come 
Frae  that  land  beyotal  ihe  sea. 

Fur  the  very  hills  wad  miss  ye. 

Gin  ye  should  come  to  me; 

Yet  I'd  give  up  every  hope. 

Every  glittering  thought  o’  fame. 

But  lo  be  wiih  ye,  my  shepherd, 

”  When  the  Kye  (vmes  hame.” 

C.  H.  W, 
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“  The  following  incidenla,”  says  the  author,  “  al-  i 
though  romantic,  are  not  fiction,  but  lad  realities.  At 
the  age  of  iweiuy  year*,  filled  with  the  enihuiiasro  of 
liberty,  and  anxious  to  aid  in  unriveting  the  chains  of 
Spanish  tyranny,  in  South  America,  I  left  France, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  determined  to  enlist  under  the 
high  floating  banners  of  independence.  Favourable 
winds  sunn  walled  me  to  the  destiiieJ  (sirt  I  readily 
obtaineil  a  place  in  the  re|iublicaii  army,  kkiIi  up  the 
line  of  march,  and,  in  a  shun  lime.  v\e  viere  on  the 
heights  of  IVru.  The  regiiiienl  i<>  which  I  belonged, 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  u  slrong  division  ul  ihe 
army.  The  object  of  tnir  general  was  lo  lake  Peru, 
then  in  puas4>s.«iun  of  ihe  ruyaliab.  We  proceeded  with 
great  catiiiun  in  passing  the  mountains,  as  they  were 
infested  with  hordes  ot  batiditli,  whom  ws  considered 
more  dangerous  ihan  the  op(iusing  army,  and  whose 
thirst  for  blood  and  plunder  knew  no  bouiids.  The 
war  of  Siuth  America  was  un^  of  great  obstinacy. 
The  struggle,  in  many  of  the  haltles,  was  like  a  duel, 
man  to  roan — no  quarter— iJeiermined  on  death  or 
victory.  To  take  prisoners,  was  usually  out  ol'  the 
question. 

“  I  was  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers— a 
regiment  that  acted  a  noble  part  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  that  eventful  per.od.  It  was  composed  principally 
of  Kildiers  from  Chili,  and  altlejugh  poorly  clad,  they 
were  hold  and  brave.  As  we  approached  the  Andes, 
our  Indian  spies  gave  notice  that  a  loriuidahle  force 
was  in  advance,  determined  to  dispute  our  passage. 
They  were  headed  by  the  bloody  Benavides.  1  re- 
ceived  an  onler  to  lake  six  men  and  examine  his  posi¬ 
tion.  I  was  instructed  to  advance  as  near  as  prudence 
would  admit  Al  three  o'clock  we  started.  We  fill- 
lowed  the  dried-up  course  of  a  mountain  torrent  lor 
about  an  hour,  when  we  rounded  a  kind  of  proroun- 
tory.  Soon  after  this,  terrific  shouts  were  heard, 
above,  in  the  rear,  and  in  front;  but  not  a  human 
being  could  be  seen.  Fur  a  moment  we  stood  in 
aroazemenL  We  then  advanced;  but  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  twenty  steps  before  a  well-directed  fire  brought 
lo  the  ground  four  of  ray  meu.  We  then  attempted  to 
retreat,  but  were  intercepted  liy  twenty  men,  who 
sprang  from  their  ambush.  We  spurred  our  horses, 
and  endeavoured  to  break  through  them,  but  all  in 
vain.  My  two  comrades  were  killed,  and  I  was  badly 
wounded.  I  was  immediately  stripped  ol  every  thing 
except  my  shirt  and  pantaloons.  At  first,  they  were 
determined  on  my  immediate  death,  but,  finally,  de¬ 
cided  to  conduct  me  lo  Benavides,  their  savage  leader, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  roe  some  desired  infiirmation. 

1  was  immediately  carried  lo  the  point  of  the  mouniaiii 
where  the  chief  had  his  head  quarters,  siifliering  se¬ 
verely  from  the  wounds  I  had  just  received.  Ushered 
into  his  presence,  I  found  myself  surrounded  with 
tawny  figures,  whose  countenances  were  marked  with 
all  the  trail*  of  h  rbarily.  At  the  order  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  they  retired,  and  left  us  alone.  Beiiavutes  was  of 
middle  staiure — hair  gray  and  long — with  a  counte¬ 
nance  expressive  of  cunning  and  cruelty.  With  hn 
paper  cigar  in  his  mouth,  he  examined  roe  s<ime  lime 
in  silence,  and  then  asked  me  sundry  quesikina.  !Su 
perfectly  was  he  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
with  the  situation  uf  our  army  that  he  corrected,  with 
a  smile,  every  error  in  my  answers  to  him.  He  did 
not  design  to  attack  the  republican  army,  but  to  annoy 
it  in  the  narrow  passrai  of  the  mountain.  I  expected 
that  the  end  of  this  interview  would  be  followed  by 
iamediaie  death,  but  soon  after,  I  found  my  life  was 
to  be  spartid  for  a  time.  To  save  the  life  of  a  prisoner, 
was  so  contrary  lo  the  known  character  of  this  savage 
monster,  that  I  could  not  conjecture  my  future  destiny. 
About  one,  the  next  morning,  1  was  placed  upon  a 


mule,  between  two  sacks  of  com,  and  the  party  look 
up  tlie  line  of  march.  My  hands  were  tied,  wounded 
and  disaoled  as  1  was,  and  every  step  produced  Ihe 
must'excruciating  pain.  I  was  placed  with  the  rear 
guard  and  baggage.  Al  the  break  of  day,  the  main 
body  were  six  mile*  in  advance  of  us.  The  rear  was 
commanded  by  Lieuteruuit  Manuel,  with  whom  I  had 
exchanged  some  few  words,  and  who  treated  me 
politely.  The  morning  sun  and  the  mountain  breeze 
reviveil  roe  in  some  measure,  still  1  felt  careless  of 
life.  We  continued  to  advance  until  we  cam*  in 
sight  of  an  Indian  habiiaiion.  Arrixed  at  this,  1  asked 
fur  a  drink  of  water,  which  was  given  to  me  by  a 
pretty  little  girl,  about  six  years  old,  in  a  hum.  She 
then  said,  “ Uod  bless yt>u,  Pobre"  with  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  an  angel.  For  a  moment  I  forgot  my  misery, 
and  Ihe  recollection  of  this  small  incident,  is  still  che¬ 
rished  with  grateful  feeling*  towards  my  little  friend. 

She  then  ran  with  great  haste,  and  handed  a  piece 
of  paper  to  Lieutenant  Manuel,  which  was  from  his 
chief,  and  contained  this  laconic  order 

**  ‘  1  have  decided  not  to  keep  the  prisoner,  kill 
him.' 

“This  came  upon  my  ears  like  a  thunderbolt,  as  I 
had  begun  to  indulge  some  hope  that  I  might  yet  live 
lo  see  belter  days.  A  moment  of  agony  ensued,  and 
I  was  again  the  soldier,  and  told  Ihe  oflScer  I  was 
ready.  He  then  ord  >red  a  large  negro,  whose  figure 
IS  often  fresh  before  me,  to  conduct  roe  lo  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  projecting  over  a  deep  ravine,  and  dis¬ 
charge  a  carbine  at  roy  head,  and  throw  my  body  over. 

The  lieutenant  then  bowed  a  farewell  to  me,  mani¬ 
festing  a  sympathy,  as  unexpected  as  it  wo*  unusual 
among  those  savage  bands. 

“Death  seemed  now  sure  of  a  victim:  my  executioner 
proceeded  with  me  to  the  faud  spot.  I  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  my  country,  my  friends,  and  the  world.  My 
vision  seemed  already  lo  meet  the  confines  of  an  un¬ 
tried  eternity.  The  sable  monster  dismounted,  took 
his  carbine  fVom  his  saddle  charged  it,  and  prepared 
lo  execute  the  order,  with  all  the  tang  fToid  of  a 
butcher.  The  trying  moment  *1  length  arrived ;  he 
levelled  his  gun,  my  every  muscle  contracted,  but  the 
lock  missed  fire.  ‘  Carbine  of  the  dm2,’  exclaimed 
the  negro,  •  it  is  not  made  like  the  other.’  Again  he 
primed  and  arranged  his  piece,  and  said,  '  I  think  all 
IS  right  now.*  A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  lime 
It  failed.  To  me,  the  agony  of  siispeiwe  wo*  more 
horrible  than  death.  *  In  the  name  of  God,’  said  I, 
if  you  are  a  Christian,  do  bring  another  gun  and  finish 
me.'  He  yielded  lo  my  request,  mounted  his  mule, 
and  rode  away.  At  this  awful  moment,  abandoned, 
as  I  believed,  by  God  and  man,  I  upbraided  myself  for 
resignation  to  this  cruel  fate;  franiic  rage  succeeded  : 

I  shrieked,  I  struggled,  and.  by  a  mighty  effort,  I  ap- 
pruached  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  looked  at  the 
gulf  yawning  to  receive  roe;  the  next  moment  I  rolled 
into  Its  frightful  bosom.  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  all 
was  impenetrable  darkness;  an  inexpressible  pain 
pervaded  roy  whole  system,  and  the  cold  chills  of 
night  seemed  resting  upon  me.  As  my  senses  return- 
e<l,  I  tried  to  reach  my  head,  but  found  my  arms  still 
lied.  The  previous  scene  then  rushed  into  my  mind, 
the  onler,  the  negro,  the  unfaithful  carbine,  all  stood 
ill  bold  relief  bsfore  me.  1  was  horribly  bruised,  and 
covered  with  blooii.  But  my  executioners  were  gone, 
and  had  not  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  depriving  meoflife.  * 

My  situation  was  still  uoe  of  despair.  Pain,  and  a  want 
of  neu'ishroeni,  soon  produccii  fever  and  delirium.  I 
hadHeenajniung  horse  in  the  rear  guard,  expiring  under 
fatigue  and  the  ffondor  of  the  Cordilleras  preying  upuo 
his  carcass  before  life  was  extinct.  I  fhncied  1  was  in 
the  situation  of  that  poor  beast,  and  felt  the  vultura 
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wings  resting  upon  me.  At  last  nature  yielded,  and 
1  became  senseless.  When  morning  dawned,  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  cottage  sought  my  body,  to  obtain  the 
few  garments  it  had  on.  They  fhund  me  still  breath¬ 
ing,  and  conveyed  me  to  their  hospitable  hut.  After 
receiving  some  nourishment,  1  revived,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  the  advance  guard  of  the  republican  army 
arriv^,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  fortress  of  Arica, 
where  I  received  proper  care,  and  eventually  recover¬ 
ed.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  this  adventure 
rolls  over  my  recollection,  like  a  horrible  dream.  But 
rest  assured,  gentle  reader,  it  was  no  dream,  no  firtion, 
but  a  dreadftil  reality,  a  hair-breadth  escape  Irom  the 
jaws  of  death,  a  providential  deliverance  from  a  wild 
and  rugged  grave.  One  remark,  and  I  am  done : — 

“  It  is  astonishing  with  what  coolness  the  followers 
of  these  mountain  chiefs  execute  an  order  to  desfiatch 
a  prisoner.  No  anirao.siiy,  no  pity,  no  comitassion, 
seems  to  pervade  their  adamant  hearts.  Familiar  with 
human  blou*l,  humaaity  loses  its  fine  feelings,  and 
they  proceed  to  the  b  isiness  with  the  same  composure 
that  they  smoke  a  cigar.  The  negro  who  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  send  me  to  that  country,  ‘  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns,’  sustained  this  character 
to  admiration.  The  violent  emotions  that  are  exhibited 
in  refined  society,  when,  from  any  cause,  the  purple 
current  is  made  to  flow,  are  unknown  to  them.  Their 
passions  seem  paralyzed,  and,  like  well  arranged  ma¬ 
chines,  they  execute  the  work  assigned  them,  with  the 
regularity  and  system  of  a  mechanical  operation.” 


A  PERFECT  WIFE. 

Burke,  the  statesman,  used  repeatedly  to  declare, 
that  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  un¬ 
der  his  own  roof.  He  wrote  the  following  beautifully 
descriptive  prose  paper,"  The  idea  of  a  perfect  Wife," 
which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  B.  one  morning  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  marriage,  delicately  heading  the  pa- ' 
per,  as  below,  leaving  her  to  fill  up  the  blank.  j 

“  Till  CHARACTER  Of  - .” 

"  1  intend  to  give  my  idea  of  a  woman  ;ir  it  at  all 
answers  any  original,  I  shall  be  pleased  ;  fi>r  if  such  a 
person  as  I  would  describe  really  exists,  she  must  be 
&r  superior  to  roy  description,  and  such  as  1  must  love 
too  well  to  be  able  to  paint  as  I  ought 

"  She  is  handsome :  but  it  is  a  beauty  not  arising 
from  features,  from  complexion, nr  Irom  shape ;  she  has 
all  three  in  a  high  degree,  but  it  is  not  by  these  she 
touches  the  heart ;  it  is  all  that  sweetness  of  temper, 
benevolence,  innocence,  and  sensibility,  which  a  bee 
can  express,  that  forms  her  beaaiy. 

"  She  has  a  face  that  just  raises  your  attention  at 
first  sight ;  it  grows  on  you  every  moment,  and  you 
wonder  it  did  no  more  than  raise  your  attention  at  first. 

"  Her  eyes  have  a  mild  light,  hut  they  awe  you  when 
she  pleases ;  they  command,  like  a  good  roan  out  of 
ofiSce.  not  by  authority,  hut  by  virtue. 

"  Her  features  are  not  perfectly  regular ;  that  sort  of 
exactness  is  more  to  be  praised  than  to  be  loved ;  for  it 
is  never  animated. 

"  Her  stature  is  not  tall  *  she  is  made  to  be  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  every  body,  but  the  happiness  of  one. 

"  She  has  all  the  firmness  that  dues  not  exclude 
delicacy  ;  she  has  all  the  softness  that  does  not  imply 
weakness. 

"  There  is  often  more  of  the  coquet  shown  in  an  af¬ 
fected  plainness  than  in  a  tawdry  finery  ;  she  is  always 
clean,  without  preciseness  orofifectatiun.  Her  gravity 
is  a  gentle  thoughtfulness  that  softens  the  features 
without  discompisiing  them; she  is  usually  grave. 

"  Her  smiles  are  inexpressiblt. 


"  Her  voice  is  a  low,  soft  music ;  not  formed  to  rule 
in  public  assemblies,  but  to  charm  those  w  ho  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  company  from  a  crowd  ;  it  has  this  advan¬ 
tage,  you  must  come  dose  to  her  to  hear  it. 

“  To  describe  her  body  describes  her  mind  ;  one  is 
the  transcript  of  the  other.  Her  understanding  is  not 
shown  in  the  varieijrof  matters  it  exerts  itself  on,  but 
in  the  goodness  of  the  choice  she  makes.  She  does 
not  display  it  so  much  in  saying  or  doing  striking 
things,  ns  in  avoiding  such  as  she  ought  not  to  say  or  do. 

"  tslie  discovers  the  right  and  wrong  of  things  not 
by  reasoning,  hut  sagacity ;  most  women,  and  many 
good  ones,  have  a  closeness  and  something  selfish  in 
their  dispositions  ;  she  has  a  true  generosity  of  temper  ; 
the  most  extravagant  cannot  be  more  unbounded  in 
their  liberality,  ihe  most  covetous  not  more  cautious 
in  the  distribution. 

“  No  person  of  so  few  years  can  know  the  world 
better ;  no  person  was  ever  loss  corrupted  by  that 
knowledge. 

“  Her  politeness  seqms  rather  to  flow  from  a  natural 
disposition  to  oblige,  than  from  any  rules  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  therefore  never  fails  to  strike  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  good  breeding  and  those  who  do  not. 

“  She  does  not  run  with  a  girlish  eagerness  into  new 
friendships,  which  as  ftiey  have  im  foundation  in  rea¬ 
son,  serve  only  to  multiply  and  embitter  disputes;  it  is 
long  bef>rs  she  chooses,  but  then  it  is  fixed  for  ever; 
and  the  first  hours  of  romantic  friendships  are  not 
warmer  than  hers  after  tl.e  lapse  of  years. 

“  As  she  never  disgraces  her  good  nature  by  severe 
reflections  on  any  boily  ;  so  she  never  degrades  her 
judgment  by  immiKlerate  or  ill-placed  praisi,a ;  for 
every  thing  violent  is  conirarv  to  her  gentleness  of  dis¬ 
position,  and  the  evenness  of  her  virtue. 

“  She  has  a  steady  and  firm  mind,  which  lakes  no 
more  from  the  female  character,  than  the  solidity  of 
marble  does  from  its  polish  and  lustre. 

"She  has  such  virtues  as  make  ns  value  the  truly 
great  of  our  own  sex  ;  she  has  all  the  winning  graces 
^  that  make  us  love  even  the  faults  we  see  in  the  weak 
and  beautiful  of  hers.” 


P  Y  G  M  A  E  I  . 

In  mythological  history,  a  nation  of  dwarfs,  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  India.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  they 
were  only  a  span  high,  and  built  their  houses  with 
egg  shells.  Aristotle  says  they  lived  in  holes  under 
ground,  and  came  out  in  harvest  time  with  hatchets 
to  fell  their  c,  ni.  Hercules  once  fell  asleep,  and  was 
suddenly  atiacked  by  an  army  of  these  Lilliputians, 
whe  discharged  their  arrows  with  great  fury  upon  him. 
The  hero,  pleased  with  their  spirit  and  courage,  wrap¬ 
ped  a  great  number  of  them  in  his  lion  skin,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  to  ihe  King  of  Argos.  Reader,  you  have 
this  scrap  of  history  os  it  is  reconleil.  I  was  not 
there  to  see  and  vouch  for  its  authenticity.  One  thing  I 
can  vouch  lor.  I  have  met  some  whose  minds  were 
truly  Lilliputian  by  nature,  and  much  more  so  in  prac¬ 
tice. 


Some  half  a  dozen  wags  met  together  in  one  of  the 
hotels  of  New  York  city  some  time  ago,  makhig  merry 
over  their  wine.  “There  goes  Boss,”  cries  one,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  open  window,  "  I'll  lay  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  that  he’ll  utter  a  joke  Ihe  moment  he  is  called 
in.”  “  Done,”  said  one  of  the  number.  Two  tf  them 
went  to  the  window,  and  began  to  beckon  him  in, 
“Ah!  hem!  ahem!  Bass!  ahem!  BsmT’  They  made 
beckoning  motions  with  their  hands  besides  their 
“  ahems,”  and  in  came  Bass.  They  all  gathered 
around  him  in  a  circle.  “  Why  gentlemen!  you  have 
fairly  hemmed  ms  in  here.”  The  wine  was  paid  down 
immediately. 
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There  wae  n  i;ajr  nan  tailllner,  hit  name  wai  T’lniay 

And  at  making  caps  and  tennrU  he'd  a  miahty  pretty  fiat, 

With  hif  (nipt  and  tkrtds  and  jUting  htadt,  hii  /««xe, 
and  gimp,  Ung  thread,  and  needle, 

Ob,  be  lored  a  paatry-cook,  and  he  thought  her  heart  to 
wheedle ! 

Whack  falare,  bow.  wow,  wow. 

There  waa  a  apruce  ahncmaker,  a  dabaler  at  an  awt. 

They  called  him  BiUp  B»  I.  and  he  kept  a  pretty  BttU; 

With  hia  teat  and  ahae  and  iapatoaa,  too,  hia  irax-aad,  grini- 
ing-itrap,  and  haaiaiee. 

Oh,  be  lored  thia  paatry-cook,  too,  and  told  her  nany  a 
craaiaite. 

Whack  falare.  Ike. 

JMaa  Potty  Pa/,  thua  lored  by  both,  and  loring  both,  they 

•■y. 

Waa  like  the  deahay  in  the  tale,  between  two  atacka  of 
hay; 

With  her  flamea  and  darte,  and  appU-tartt,  her  tare,  trtiUa, 
cheery  hrendy  ; 

Ob,  ahe  knew  not  which  to  chooae,  for  ahe  thong bt  then 
both  the  dandy! 

Wbaok  falare,  4c. 


The  rirala  fonght — their  aeconda  charged  their  piatola  foe 
attacka, 

Tiiawy  Tvitt'i  with  tattn  kalU,  and  BiUg  Baafa  with 
I  taikler’a  war  ; 

I  With  their  jeera  and  jokea,  a  funny  hoax,  their  powder, 
priming,  and  their  paeea. 

Though  they'd  courage  in  their  bearta,  they'd  diabclauu  in 
their  facea. 

Whack  falare,  he. 

The  aeconda  aignal  gare  to  6re,  when  THataiy  awoonad 
away. 

And  Biltf,  not  nbaerring  it,  ran  ag  without  delay, 

With  hia  poata,  and  papa,  and  nimUa  Uga,  wi  ile  both  the 
aeconda  laugh  and  boot  him ; 

Oh!  he  atuck  faat  in  a  kadga  and  reared  leat  T'iaa  abonld 
come  and  aboot  him. 

Whack  falare,  4c. 

iVow  all  ye  aaadam  karaaa,  who'd  your  credit  aare  Ihm 
fright, 

r«  rare  (e  la.’/  the  canataUa  when  tkallangaa  yen  write; 

With  your  guna,  and  aworda,  and  treat  big  worda,  that  odf 
weak  attimacha  cone  no  elerer. 

Ok,  tkag'U  kind  yen  te  tka  peace,  and  yen  way  krag  farmar. 

Wback  Ihlarn,  4 


SONG. 

1  hn'a  wonder'd  at  e'en,  where  a  laddie  rould  hie, 

I  ha'e  watch'd  in  the  Glooinin',  gin  he  ahoiild  paaa  by; 
But  I  caiina  tell  why,  my  heart  hid  me  do  mh— 

For  I'm  aure  I  don't  lo'e  you.  Oh!  no.  Laddie,  na 

I  ba’e  wiah'd  that  the  aun,  in  hia  morning  rohe  dreoa'd. 
Wad  flee  fme  the  eaat,  and  decline  in  the  weal. 

Bui  hia  bright  rolling  chariot  nne  fa-ter  will  go, 

Tho'  I  don't  want  to  »e«  yon.  Oh !  no.  Laddie,  no. 

And  when  in  the  e'enin’  at  Glonmin'a  aweet  fa*. 
When  the  gay  beama  of  daylight  are  fleeting  awa'. 
How  aA  to  a  neighbour'o,  or  triend'a  I  would  go. 

But  it  waa  not  to  meet  you,  Oh!  no.  Laddie,  na 

Gin  ye  wiah  to  know  who  thia  Laddie  can  be. 

That  gi'ea  one  much  trouble,  and  hindrance  to  me. 
Ye  maun  gang  to  the  glaaa,  tho'  I  ahould  not  aay  ao. 
But  yo’U  nut  tee  him  there.  Oh !  no.  Laddie,  na 

a  H.  w. 


••IL  BRL’LE  POUR  VOU8." 

Not  (nr  the  wealth  that  brightly  abinea 
In  famed  Golcoiido'a  giddeii  mineo. 

Nut  lor  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame. 

To  twine  around  a  dealhieta  name. 

Not  fur  the  aparkling  grma  that  pave 
The  Hermaid’a  path,  beneath  the  waye. 

Nut  for  their  hallt  of  daxzling  hue. 

Alone,  alone,  **  II  brule  pour  vouo.’l 

Thy  love  abonld  be  hia  w  reafh  of  fame. 

Thy  araile,  the  only  meed  he’d  claim ; 

Thine  eyea  (if  kindly  brni)  ahould  be 
Dearer  than  gema  beneath  the  aea ; 

Thy  voice  more  aweet  than  mermaid'a  ahelUk 
When  ringing  thro’  their  coral  cella; 

Believe,  believe,  be  tella  thee  true. 

Alone,  alone, - **  II  brule  poor  voua.” 

.  C  H-  W. 
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MASTER  AND  MAN. 


Billy  Mac  Daniel,  waiunce  as  likely  a  young  man  ax 
ever  ahook  hia  brogue  a(  a  patron,  emptied  a  quart,  or 
handled  a  ahillalagh  ;  fearing  nothing  but  want  ol 
drink  i  caring  fur  nothing  but  who  ahould  pay  fur  it ; 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  fun  over  it: 
drunk  or  aober  a  word  and  a  blow  waa  ever  the  way 
with  Billy  Mac  Datiiel ;  and  a  mighty  e-uy  way  it  ia 
of  either  getting  into  or  ending  a  dispute.  More  ia 
the  pity  that,  through  the  means  of  hia  drinkinf;. 
and  fearing  or  caring  for  nothing,  this  sann*  Uilly 
Mac  Daniel  fell  into  bad  company ;  for  aurciy  ihi 
good  people  are  the  worat  of  all  company  uiiy  one 
could  come  acn>a.s. 

It  ao  happened  that  Billy  waa  going  home  one  clear 
froaly  night,  net  long  after  Christmas;  it  was  a  line 
night  as  heart  could  wish  for,  he  felt  pinched  with 
cold.  “  By  my  word,”  chattered  Billy,  *'  a  drop  ul 
good  liquor  would  be  no  bad  thing  to  keep  a  inaii'a 
soul  from  freezing  in  him  ;  and  I  wish  I  hod  a  full 
measure  of  the  best.” 

“  Never  wish  it  twice,  Billy,”  said  a  little  man  in  a 
three-cornered  hat,  bound  all  about  with  gold  lace 
and  with  great  silver  buckles  in  hia  shoes,  so  big  that 
it  was  a  wonder  how  he  could  carry  them,  ami  he 
held  out  a  gloss  as  big  as  himself,  and  filled  with  as 
good  liquor  as  ever  eye  btoked  on,  or  lip  lasted. 

“  Success,  my  little  fellow,”  said  Billy  Mac  Daniel, 
nothing  daunted,  though  well  he  knew  the  little  man 
to  belong  to  good  people  ;  “here's  your  health,  and  no 
matter  who  pays  for  the  drink  ;”  aiHl  he  took  the  glass 
aitd  drained  it  to  the  very  bottom,  without  ever 
taking  a  second  breath  to  it. 

“Success,”  said  the  little  man;  “and  you're  heartily 
welcome,  Billy ;  but  don't  think  to  cheat  roe  as 
yoa  have  dona  others,— out  with  your  purse  and  pay 
me  like  a  gentleman  ” 

“Is  it  I  pay  you  V'  said  Billy :  “  could  I  not 
just  take  you  up  and  put  you  in  my  pocket  as  easily 
os  a  blackberry  I” 

“  Billy  Mac  Daniel,’  said  the  litile  man,  getting 
very  angry,  “  you  shall  be  my  servant  for  seven  years 
and  one  day,  and  that  is  the  way  1  will  be  paid  ;  so 
make  ready  to  follow  me.” 

When  Billy  heard  this,  he  began  to  be  very  sorry 
for  having  used  such  bold  words  towards  the  litile 
man ;  and  he  felt  himself,  yet  could  not  tell  how, 
obliged  to  follow  the  little  man  the  live  long  night 
about  the  country,  up  and  down,  and  over  hetige  anu 
ditch,  and  through  bog  and  brake,  without  any  rest. 

When  morning  began  lodawn,  the  little  man  turned 
round  to  him  and  said,  “You  may  now  go  home.  Billy, 
but  on  your  peril  don't  fail  to  meet  roe  in  the  Fort- 
field  to-night  ;  or  if  you  do  it  may  be  the  worse  for 
you  in  the  long  run.  If  I  find  you  a  good  servant, 
you  will  find  me  an  indulgent  master.” 

Home  went  Billy  Mac  Daniel ;  and  though  he  was 
tired  and  weary  enough,  never  a  wink  of  sleep  coiiL 
he  get  for  thinking  of  the  linle  man,  but  he  was  afraid 
not  to  do  his  biddings,  so  up  he  got  in  the  evening,and 
away  he  went  to  the  Fort-field.  He  waa  noi  long 
there  before  the  little  man  came  towards  him  and 
said,  “  Billy,  I  want  to  go  a  long  journey  to-nighi;  so 
aaddle  one  of  my  horses,  and  you  may  saddle  anoiher 
for  yourself,  as  you  are  to  go  along  with  me,  and  may 
be  tired  after  y:ur  walk  last  iiighi.” 

Billy  thought  this  very  considerate  of  his  roaster, 
and  thanked  him  accordingly  Bnl,”  said  he,  “if  I 
may  be  so  bold,  sir,  I  would  ask  which  is  the  way  to 
your  stable,  f  •r  never  a  thirg  do  I  see  but  the  tori 
hare,  and  the  old  ihom-lree  in  ihe  corner  of  the  field, 
and  the  stream  running  at  the  botiomof  Ihe  bill,  with 
the  bit  of  bog  over  against  us.” 

“  Ask  no  questions,  Billy,”  said  the  little  man,  “but 


go  over  to  that  bit  of  bug,  and  bring  me  two  of  the 
strongest  rushes  you  can  find,” 

Billy  did  accordingly,  wondering  what  the  man 
would  be  at;  and  he  picked  out  two  of  the  riouteet 
rushes  he  could  find,  with  a  liiila  bunch  of  brown 
bloasom  stuck  at  the  side  of  each,  and  brought  them 
back  to  hia  master. 

“  Get  up,  Billy,”  said  the  little  man,  taking  one  ol 
ihe  rushes  from  him  and  ilriding  across  it. 

“  VVItere  will  I  get  up,  please  your  honour?”  said 
Billy. 

“  Why,  upon  horseback,  like  me  to  be  sure,”  said 
the  litile  man. 

“  Is  It  after  making  a  fool  of  me  you'd  bef  said 
Billy,  “  bidding  me  get  a  horseback  upon  that  bit  of 
rush?  Maybe  yon  want  to  persuade  me  that  the  rush 
I  pulled  but  awhile  ago  out  of  the  bog  over  there 
IS  a  horse?” 

“  Up'  up!  and  no  worvls,'’  said  the  little  roan  looking 
very  vexed  ;  “  the  best  horse  you  ever  rode  waa  but  a 
fool  to  it.”  So  Billy,  thinking  all  this  was  in  joke,and 
fearing  to  vex  his  roaster,  straddled  across  the  rush : 
“  Borram !  Bormm !  Borram !”  crie<l  the  little  man  three 
limes  (which,  in  Knglish,  means  to  become  great),  and 
Billy  did  the  s.-iroe  alter  him  :  presently  the  rashes 
swelled  up  to  be  great  horses,  and  away  they  went 
full  speed;  but  Billy,  who  had  put  the  rush  between 
his  legs,  wiihont  much  minding  how  be  did  it, 
found  himself  silting  on  horseback  the  wrung  way, 
which  was  rather  aw  k  ward,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's 
tail ;  arsl  so  quickly  had  his  steed  started  off  with  him, 
that  he  had  ihii  (uwer  to  turn  round,  and  there  was 
therefore  nothing  fur  it  but  to  hold  on  by  the  tail. 

At  last  they  came  to  their  journey's  end.  and  stop¬ 
ped  at  Ihe  gale  of  a  fine  house:  “  Now,  Billy,”  said 
ihe  little  man,  “  de  as  you  see  me  do.  and  follow  me 
close ,  but  as  you  did  not  know  your  horse's  heiui 
from  his  tail,  mind  that  your  own  head  does  notapin 
round  until  you  can’t  tell  whether  you  are  standing 
on  It  or  on  your  heels :  for  remember  that  old  liquor, 
though  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  can  make  a  man 
dumb. 

The  little  man  then  said  some  queer  kind  of  words, 
out  of  which  Billy  eould  make  no  meaning;  but  be 
ronirived  to  say  them  after  him  for  all  that ;  and  they 
both  went  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and 
through  one  key-hole  after  another,  until  they  got  into 
the  wine-cellar,  which  was  well  stored  with  ell  kinds 
of  wine. 

The  little  man  fell  lo  drinking  as  hard  as  he  eould, 
and  Billy  noway  disliking  his  example,  did  the  same. 
“The  liest  of  masiers  are  you  surely,”  said  Billy  to 
him  ;“  no  mailer  who  is  the  next; and  well  pleased 
will  I  be  with  your  service  if  you  ranliiiue  to  give  me 
plenty  to  drink.” 

“1  have  made  no  bargain  with  you,”  said  the  little 
man,  “  and  will  make  none;  but  up  and  follow  me” 
Away  they  went,  through  key-hole  after  key-hole; 
and  each  inoiinting  upon  ihe  rush  which  ha  had  leB 
at  the  hall  disir,  scampered  ulT,  kicking  the  clouds 
heforo  them  like  snow-balls,  as  soon  as  the  words, 
“  Borram,  Borram,  Borram,”  had  passed  their  lips. 

VVhen  they  came  back  to  the  Fort  field,  the  little 
man  dismiss^  Billy,  bidding  him  lobe  there  the  next 
aighi  at  ihe  same  hour.  Thus  did  they  go  on,  night 
after  night,  shaping  their  course  one  night  here,  and 
another  night  ihere— sometimes  north,  and  sometimes 
east,  and  soroeiiroes  south,  until  there  was  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  wine  cellar  in  Ireland  they  had  not  visited, 
and  could  tell  Ihe  flavour  of  every  wine  in  it  as  well 
— aye.  better  than  the  butler  himself. 

One  night  when  Billy  Mar  Daniel  met  the  little 
man  as  usual  in  the  Furi-fieU,  and  was  going  lo  the 
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bog  to  fetch  the  hone*  for  their  journey,  hia  matter 
Mid  to  him,  '*  Billy,  I  ihall  want  another  hurt*  to¬ 
night,  fur  maybe  we  may  bring  back  mure  company 
with  u«  than  we  take."  So  Billy  knew  better  than  to 
quettioii  any  order  given  htm  by  hit  mutter,  brought 
a  third  ruth,  much  wondering  who  it  might  be  that 
would  travel  back  in  their  company,  aiid  whether  he 
wu  about  to  have  a  (ellnw-tervaiit  **lf  I  have, 
thought  Billy,"  he  thall  go  and  fetch  the  hortet  from 
the  bog  every  night;  for  i  don't  tee  why  I  am  not, 
every  inch  of  me,  at  good  a  gentleman  at  my  matter. 

Well,  away  they  went,  Btlly  leadtng  the  third  horae, 
and  never  itupped  until  they  came  to  a  tnug  farroer'a 
boute  in  the  county  Limerick,  cloae  under  the  old 
cattle  of  Carrigoguniel,  that  waa  built,  they  aay,  by  the 
great  Brtan  Boru.  Within  the  houte  there  wat 
great  carouaing  going  forward,  and  the  little  man 
ttopped  outfide  for  tome  time  to  laten ;  then  turning 
round  all  of  a  tudden,  taid,  "  Billy,  I  will  be  a  thou- 
Mnd  yeart  eld  to-morrow!” 

"  God  bleat  ut,  air,"  taid  Billy,  "  will  you 
"  Don't  tay  thoae  wordt  again,  Billy,”  aaid  the 
little  man,  "or  3rou  will  be  my  ruin  for  ever.  Now, 
Billy,  at  1  will  be  a  thouaand  yeart  in  the  world  to¬ 
morrow,  I  think  it  it  full  time  fur  me  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.” 

"  I  think  to  too,  wiihout  any  kind  of  doubt  at  all,” 
Mid  Billy, "  if  ever  you  mean  to  marry,” 

"  And  to  that  purpO!<e,”  taid  the  little  man,  “  have 
I  come  all  the  way  to  (!ar/igoguniel ;  fur  in  thit  houte 
thit  very  night,  it  young  Darby  Riley  going  to  be 
married  to  Bridget  Rooney  ;  and  an  the  it  a  tall  and 
comely  girl  of  decent  poople,  I  think  of  marrying  her 
mytelf,  and  taking  her  off  with  me,” 

"  And  what  will  Darby  Riley  tay  to  that  T’  taid 
Billy, 

"Silence!”  taid  the  little  man,  putting  on  a  mighty 
•evere  luok  :  "  1  did  not  bring  you  here  to  atk  quet- 
tioat ;  and  without  holding  further  argument,  he  be¬ 
gan  laying  the  queer  wordt,  which  tiaj  the  power  of 
paMing  him  thruutb  the  key-hole  at  free  at  air,  and 
which  Billy  thought  himacif  mighty  clever  to  be  able 
to  tay  afler  him. 

In  they  both  went ;  and  for  the  better  viewing  the 
company,  the  little  mtn  [lerched  himtelf  up  at  nimbly 
u  a  cuck-tparrow  upon  one  of  the  big  beumt  which 
went  acreat  the  houte  over  all  their  headt,  and  Billy 
dal  the  tame  on  another  facing  him ;  luit  nut  being 
much  aecuttemed  to  rootling  in  tuch  a  pUce,  bit  leg* 
hung  down  at  untidy  at  may  be,  and  it  wat  quite 
clear  he  had  not  taken  pattern  offer  the  way  in  which 
the  little  m.iii  had  bumlled  himtelf  lugeihrr.  If  the 
little  man  had  been  a  tailor  all  hia  life,  he  could  not 
have  lat  mure  contentedly  upon  hit  haunchct. 

There  they  were,  matter  and  man,  htiking  down 
upon  the  fun  that  wat  going  forward — and  under 
them  were  the  prieot  and  piper — and  the  father  of 
Darby  Riley,  with  Darby 'a  two  brothera  and  hia 
nncle’t  tun — and  there  were  both  the  father  and 
mother  of  Bridget  Rooney,  and  proud  enough  the  old 
couple  were  that  night  of  their  daughter,  at  good 
right  they  had— and  her  four  ii»lera  with  bran  new 
libandt  in  their  capa,  and  her  three  brothera  all  look- 
mg  at  clean  and  at  clever  at  any  three  boya  in  Miintier 
— and  there  were  unclea  and  aunii,  and  guotipt  and 
couaina  enough  beaidet  tu  make  a  full  boute  of  it — 
and  plenty  there  wat  to  eat  aiKl  drink  on  the  table 
for  every  one  of  them,  if  they  had  been  double  in 
number- 

Now  it  happened,  jutt  at  Mrt.  Rooney  had  helped 
hit  reverence  to  the  firat  cut  of  the  pig't  head  which 
wat  placed  before  her,  beautifully  bolitered  up  with 
white  lavoyt,  that  the  bride  gave  a  ineese  which 
made  every  one  at  table  ttart,  but  not  a  toul  aaid 
"  God  bleM  ut.”'  All  thinking  that  the  priett  would 
have  done  to,  at  he  ought  if  he  had  done  hia  duly,  no 
one  wiahed  to  take  the  word  out  of  hia  mouth,  which 


wat  unfortunately  pre-occupied  with  pig’t  head  and 
greena.  And  alfer  a  moment’a  paiite,  the  fun  and 
merriment  of  the  bridal  feati  went  on  without  the  pioua 
benediction. 

Of  thit  circuiiwtance  both  Billy  ami  hit  matter 
were  m>  inattentive  tpectaiom  from  their  exalted  tta- 
liont.  “Ila!”  exclaimed  the  little,  man  throwing  one  leg 
from  iimier  him  with  a  joyout  Huiiruh,  and  hit  eye 
twinkled  with  a  ttrange  light,  whiUt  hit  eyebrowa 
be«-ame  elevated  into  the  ciirvatnre  of  Gothic  archea 
— “  Ila!”  taid  he,  leering  down  at  the  bride,  and  then 
up  at  Billy,  "I  have  half  of  her  now,  turely.  Let  her 
ineeze  but  twice  more,  and  the  it  mine,  in  tpite 
of  prieel,  matt-book  and  Darby  Riley,” 

Again  the  fair  Bridget  ineezed  ;  but  it  wat  to 
gently,  and  the  bluahed  to  much,  that  few  except  the 
little  man  took,  or  teemed  to  take  any  notice ;  and  ne 
one  thought  of  toying  “  God  blcH  ua,” 

Billy  all  thia  time  regarded  the  poor  girl  with  a 
moat  rueful  expreaaion  of  countenance  ;  for  he  could 
not  help  thinking  what  a  terrible  thing  it  wax  for  a 
nice  young  girl  of  nineteen,  with  large  blae  eyee, 
Iraiwperent  akin,  and  dimpled  cheekt,  tuflViaed  with 
health  and  joy,  to  be  obliged  to  marry  an  ugly  little 
bit  of  a  man  who  wa^  a  thuutand  yeart  old,  barring  a 
day. 

At  thit  critical  moment  the  bride  gave  a  third 
tneeze,  and  Billy  roarcil  out  with  all  hit  might, "God 
tave  ut  r’  Whether  ihete  exclamaliont  reaulled  from 
mere  force  of  habit  he  never  could  tell  exactly  him- 
lelf;  but  no  tooner  wat  it  uttered,  than  the  little  man, 
hit  face  glowing  with  rage  and  dieappointment, 
tprung  from  the  beam  on  which  he  had  perched 
himtelf,  and  ahrieking  out  in  a  thrill  voice  of  a  cracked 
bogpie,  "  I  diacharge  you  my  aervice,  Billy  Mae 
Daniel — laketAat  for  your  waget,”  gave  poor  Billy  a 
raoti  furioua  kick  in  the  back,  which  tent  hit  unfortu¬ 
nate  tervant  iprawling  upon  hit  face  and  bandt  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  tupper  table. 

If  Billy  wat  aitoiiiahed,  how  much  more  to  waa 
every  one  of  the  company  into  which  be  waa  thrown 
with  to  little  ceremony ;  iliat  when  they  heard  hia 
tiory.  Father  Coony  laid  down  hia  knife  and  fork,  and 
married  the  young  couple  out  of  hand  with  all  tpeed; 
and  Billy  Mac  Daniel  danced  the  Rinka  at  their  wed¬ 
ding.  and  plenty  did  he  drink  at  it  loo,  whch  waa 
what  he  thought  of  more  than  dancing. 


ErrKCT  or  Light  or  Vitality.— Frogt,  in  patting 
from  the  egg  to  maturity,  go  through  an  intermediate 
tiaie,  in  which  they  are  called  tadpolct.  They  then 
nut  only  have  no  limba,  and  pottett  a  tail,  but,  like  fiih- 
et,  live  in  water,  and  breathe  by  meant  of  gillt,  inalead 
of  lunga.  Dr.  Edwarda  look  a  conaiderable  number 
of  frogt  in  ihii  iiate,  and  dividing  them  into  two  por- 
liont,  placed  them  under  water  in  perfectly  limilar 
circumttanen.  except  that  the  one  portion  wax  expoe- 
ed  to  light,  and  the  other  waa  excluded  from  it.  'Hiia 
difference  had  the  very  remarkable  effoct  of  retarding 
the  tranaformation  of  the  latter  to  the  alate  of  perfect 
froga  Whilat  the  ladpulet  in  the  light  had  undergone 
thit  change,  aeveral  of  thoae  in  the  dark  retained  their 
original  form,  but  had  greatly  increated  in  tixe.  The 
efieci  of  the  ahtence  of  light  appeart  likewite  to  be 
ihown  in  the  colour  aral  tiructure  of  the  proteut,  and 
Konfe other animala,  which  inhabit  tituationt  into  which 
light  never  entert. 


Lti.vo. — ^Therc  waa  a  (amout  problem  among  the 
Sioica,  which  ran  to  thit-purjiote :  “  When  a  man  tayt 
‘  /  lie,'  duet  he  lie  or  doea  he  not  ?  If  he  liea,  he  tpeaka 
the  truth  ;  if  he  tpeaka  the  truth,  he  liet.”  Many  were 
the  bookt  written  upon  thit  wonderful  problem  , — 
Chrytippua  favoured  the  world  with  no  fewer  than 
tix ;  and  Phileiua  tiudied  himaelf  to  death  in  hit  vain 
eOurtt  to  lolve  iL 
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PORK  CHOPS  AND  W  A  T  E  R  -  AV  A  G  T  A  I  L  S  ; 

OR,  THE  BUTCHERS  DREAM. 


Sir, — 1  am  a  member  of  that  respectablexlas?  of  the  rommnnity  called  victiiallcni,  tboush 
much  a<'aiii<it  my  iiicImalKMi.  I  oii^bl  to  have  been  h  liruliinin.  hiicIi  is  my  aiiti|>'.iitiy  to  takiiio 
Never  siiail  1  (orj^ei  the  liml  bloiid  iii  which  my  hands  wen:  inibiieii  —  it  was  tliai  of  a  |M>rker.  Eveu 
to  this  d.iy,  do  toe  picrciii:' shrieks  and  lamentations  of  that  first  slaii:'h(ered  Ticliin  haunt  me.— 
Ujtou  inakino  Itie  dreadful  inenion,  and  8ecin<;  the  inirplo  sireaiu  "iisiiii;;;  fnrtii,  1  lai.stcd.aml  upon 
recovery,  thou^rht  loiio  and  senousiy  ii;>on  the  (raiis  ni;;r.atioii  of  souls.  There  was  scmclhini;  lo 
the  cries  of  the  murdered  porker  that  seemed  more  than  pi;'>>h.  soundino  in  my  cars  like  mortal 
cries.  The  el  tu  brute  of  the  world's  conqueror  to  Ibe  noble  Roman,  ennIJ  nni  have  occasioned 
more  coinpuiictiioiiB  teelinos  than  1  then  experienced.  Yon  hare  doubtless,  sir,  read  the  atfecting 
but  interesting  tale  of  the  hereditary  headsman  ;  I  was  imbued  with  a  ineUnclioly  equal  to  his  own 
— the  only  dilfercnce  between  us  being  that  he  killed  himself,  and  1  killed  my  |>igs. 

It  is  a  favorite  dogma,  that  for  all  acts  of  injustice,  u|ipressiuii,  cruelty,  or  wrong,  a  day  of  re* 
tribution  will  assuredly  come,  when  the  measure  we  have  m<-ted  will  he  mc^isiired  to  us  again.  I 
remember  well,  as  1  was  tishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  this  thought  flashed  upon  my  brain 
most  vividly;  so  that,  as  iny  basket  was  nearly  full  of  fish,  1  drew  ii.  my  line,  resolving,  that  if  fur 
every  fish  1  liooked  I  was  in  turn  to  be  hooked  again  in  some  other  stale  of  existence,  the  less  1 
tortured  here,  the  less  would  my  torture  be  hereattcr. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  1  allude,  I  remember  taking  home  my  wen-Ltden  basket,  which,  with 
a  fine  supply  of  pork  chops,  cut  from  a  j>ig,  I  had  the  day  previously  immolated,  1  had  tlic  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  deliciously  cooked.  The  fragrant  pcrtiime  of  each  siill  haunts  my  memory  vividly 
as  on  the  day  1  sat  between  tliem  both,  puzzled  which  lo  choose,  as  I  have  seen  written  under  a 
print  of  a  tom-cat  in  a  trqie  shop,  by  wliicli  some  skilful  caricaturist  has  not  unhappily  hit  off  that 
state  of  iiaceriainty  and  indecision  which  so  often  characicrises  a  hon  vivant.  At  length  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  removed  hy  piling  upon  my  plate  a  plentiful  supply  of  both,  whi.  h  I  speedily  demolish¬ 
ed.  Another  and  another,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  came  and  di^appeuretl ;  three  times  did  I  pause  to 
take  breath  from  my  encounter,  and  thrice  did  1  return  lo  the  attack  with  unabated  ardour. 

After  this,  for  a  short  time,  the  impression  on  nw  mind  is  not  so  vivid.  I  think  I  remember  leao- 
iog  back  in  my  chair,  and  giving  myself  up  to  reflection.  1  was  then  assailed  with  many  thoughts 
of  frightful  retribiiiioii :  at  one  time  thinking  I  should  he  suspended  to  a  large  hook,  from  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  extricate  myself ;  at  another,  fearing  I  should  be  cut  up  into  chops,  aod 
broiled  and  eaten,  i  was  then  told  by  a  messenger  that  there  was  one  of  the  squeaking  family 
waiting  outside  to  he  kilied.  1  rose — put  on  my  apron— armed  myself  with  my  knife  and  steel— 
went  out,  where  I  fiiund  an  unusually  large  porker.  It  immediately  proceeded  to  the  slaughter 
yard,  ever  and  auon  looking  hehiixi  to  see  that  I  fullotved.  There  was  suinethmg  strange  in  this, 
and  i  turned  round  lo  retreat,  but  behind  me  were  two  fishy  forms  erect  upon  their  tails,  which  I 
thought  marvellously  like  those  I  had  hooked  up  and  eaten,  who  waved  their  finny  arms  for  me  to 
proceed.  There  was  no  alternative- spell-bouod  I  pruccedeil,  until  we  all  came  to  the  fatal  block, 
upon  which  so  many  pig’s  throats  had  been  perforated.  Tlic  fish  took  up  a  mute  position  upoo 
each  side,  and  a  tribe  of  little  dainty  pigs  came  forward,  as  do  our  tribe,  to  witness  an  execution. 
Suddenly,  by  a  skilful  movcineut,  the  pig  that  had  led  me  to  this  place,  going  behind  me  and  rubbing 
violently  against  my  legs,  threw  me  on  my  back  plump  on  the  block.  O!  then,  what  visions  filled 
my  eyes!  myriads  of  pigs,  in  every  state  of  dying  agonies,  were  pictured  before  rne— -pale  aod 
bleeding — lifeless— dead— dissected;  fishes  in  their  last  sad  tortures — some  suspended  on  hooks — 
some  vainly  endeavouring  to  draw  away  the  fatal  line— some  floundering  in  convulsions  upon  the 
bank ;  which  ever  way  I  turned  my  eyes,  these  forms  were  piled  before  me — the  very  air  was 
peopled  with  them.  All  this,  though  in  description  long,  was  pictured  to  my  imagination  in  a  mo¬ 
ment;  for  the  instant  t  was  down,  the  ferocious  porker,  fiery  revenge  flashing  from  its  eyes,  seised 
a  Urge  axe,  always  kept  by  the  block,  and  raised  it  to  strike.  Retribution  is  come  at  last,  thought 
1,  as  with  convulsive  agony  1 - awoke. 

Yes,  sir,  I  had  been  asleep,  and  all  these  horrors  were  the  eflccts  of  dyspepsia,  occasioned  by 
eating  much  too  heartily  of  pork  chops. 
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THE  BACHELOR’S  T  H  E  R  M  O  M  E  T  E  R.  ,j 


■Etatis.  30. — Looked  bark  ihrongh  a  vista  of  ten 
retn;  remembered  that  at  tMenly,  I  looked  upon  a 
man  of  thirty  u  a  mi(blle-a|ted  man ;  wondered  at  my 
error,  and  protracted  the  middle-age  to  forty.  Said  to 
myaelf — “  Forty  is  the  age  of  Wisdom."  Reflected  ge¬ 
nerally  upon  past  life ;  wished  myself  twenty  again, 
and  exclaimed — ■*lf  1  were  but  twenty,  whnt  a  scho¬ 
lar  I  would  be  by  thirty !  but  it’s  too  late  now.”  Look¬ 
ed  m  the  glass ;  still  youthful,  but  getting  rather  fat. 
Young  soya—"  A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed”— forty, 
therefore,  roust  be  the  Age  of  W'iadom. 

31.  Read  in  Morning  Ckranide,  that  a  watch¬ 
maker  in  Paris,  aged  31,  had  shot  himself  for  love. 
Mure  fool  the  watchmaker!  Agreed  that  nobody  fell 
in  love  afler  twenty.  Quoted  Sterne—"  Tbe  expres¬ 
sion  of fall  in  love,  evidently  shews  love  to  be  benealk 
a  man."  Went  to  Drury-Lane,  saw  Kitty  Crotch  in 
Rii$tUn,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Received  her  ul¬ 
timatum — none  but  roatrimoniana  need  apply.  Took 
three  turns  up  and  down  Library,  and  looked  in  glass. 
Getting  rather  fat  and  florid.  Met  a  friend  in  Gray's 
Inn,  whoKiid  1  wasevidently  in  rude  health.  Thought 
the  compliment  ruder  than  the  health. 

33.  Pass  on  lor  dancing  rather  on  the  decline.  Voted 
sitting  out  play  and  lane  one  ol  the  im{snaibiltlies. 
Still  in  stage-liox  three  nights  per  week.  Sympathisetl 
with  the  public  in  vexation,  occasioned  by  rum-alteiid- 
ance  the  other  three— cun't  please  every  body.  Re¬ 
gan  to  wonder  at  the  pleasure  of  kicking  one's  heels 
on  a  chalked  floor  till  iiiur  in  the  morning.  Sohl  hoy 
mare,  who  reared  at  three  carriages,  and  shisik  me  out 
of  the  saddle.  Thought  saddle-making  rather  worse 
than  lurmerly.  Hair  gmwmg  thin.  Ronghi  a  bottle 
af  Macassar.  Mem — "  A  flattering  unclion.” 

33.  Hair  thinner,  [oerious  thoughts  of  a  wig.  Met 
Col.  Buckhorse,  who  wears  one.  Devil  in  a  hush 
Serious  thoughts  of  letting  it  alone.  Met  a  Fellow- 
Etonian  in  the  Green  Park,  who  luld  mo  I  wore  well 
—wondered  what  he  could  mean.  Gave  up  crickei- 
club  on  account  of  the  bad  air  about  Paddington — 
could  not  run  in  it.  without  being  out  of  breath. 

34.  Measured  for  a  new  cuut  Tailor  proposed 
fresh  measure,  hinting  something  abost  bulk.  Old 
measure  too  short — [archraent  shrinks.  Shortened 
my  morning  rule  to  Hampslead  amt  Highgate.  and 
wondered  what  people  could  tee  at  llemlon.  Deter¬ 
mined  nut  to  marry— meaiui  expensive  and  dubious. 
Counted  eighteen  bold  heads  in  the  Pit  at  the  0(iero. 
So  much  the  belter — ihe  more  the  merrier. 

35.  Tried  on  an  old  great  coot,  and  f  uind  it  an  old 
little  one— c'lOlh  shrinks  as  well  as  parchment.  Rod 
tace  on  putting  on  shoes.  Bought  a  shoe-horn.  Re¬ 
member  quizzing  my  uncle  George  for  using  one — 
then  youag  and  foolish.  Brother  Charles's  wile  lay- 
ui  of  her  eighth  child.  Served  him  right  for  marrying 
at  twenty-one— age  of  discretion  too!  Hunting-bdis 
for  gentlemen  hung  up  in  glovers'  windows.  Longed 
to  buy  one;  but  two  women  in  shop  cheapening  m>l- 
tens.  Three  gray  hairs  in  left  eye-brow. 

36  Several  gray  hairs  in  whiskers— all  owing  to 
carelessness  in  manufactory  of  shaving  soap.  Re¬ 
member  thinking  my  father  an  old  man  at  thirty-six. 
Settled  the  point!  Men  grew  old  sooner  in  former 
daya  Laid  blame  upon  fl:ipi>ed  waistcoats  sihI  tie- 
wigs.  Skailed  on  the  Serpentine.  Gout.  Very  fiol- 
-  ish  exercise ;  only  lit  for  boys.  Gave  skaila  to  Charles's 
eldest  son. 

37.  Fell  in  love  again.  Rather  pleased  to  find  my¬ 
self  not  too  old  fur  the  panion.  Emma  only  nineteen. 
I  What  then  ?  Women  require  pruieciors:  daysettleil; 
I  devilishly  frightened— too  late  to  get  off  Luckily 
p  Jilted.  Emma  married  George  Parker  one  day  before 
I  me.  Again  determined  not  to  marry.  Turned  off 
I  old  tailor,  and  took  to  new  one  in  Bond-street  Some 


of  ihnae  fellows  make  a  man  look  ten  years  younger ; 
not  that  that  was  the  reason. 

38.  8luck  rather  more  to  dinner-parties.  Gave  up 
country-dancing.  "Money-musk”  certainly  more  fa¬ 
tiguing  ihuii  liirmerly.  Fiddlers  play  it  too  quick. 
Quadrilles  stealing  hither  over  the  Cliannel.  Thought 
ot  adding  to  nuiitberof  grace  gentlemen  who  learn  to 
dance.  Dick  Dumper  dubbed  me  one  of  the  over- 
growhs.  Very  impertinent,  and  untrue. 

33.  Quadrilles  rising.  Wondered  sober  mistreases 
of  families  would  allow  their  carpets  to  he  beat  after 
that  fashion.  Dinner-parties  increasing.  Found  my¬ 
self  gradually  Tontineing  it  towards  top  of  the  table. 
Dreaded  ultima  tkuU  of  hostess's  elbow.  Good  placos 
fur  cutting  lurkiee— bad  for  cutting  jokes.  Wondered 
why  1  was  always  desired  to  walk  up.  Met  two 
school-fellows  at  Pimlico— both  fat  and  red-fiired. 
Used  to  say  at  school  that  they  were  both  af  my  age — 
what  lies  boys  telL 

40.  Liok^  back  ten  years.  Rememlier  at  thirty, 
thinking  forty  a  middle-nged  man.  Musi  have  meant 
filly.  Fifty  certainly  the  Age  of  WisiIimd.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  he  wwe  in  ten  years.  Wished  to  Icam  mu- 
Kic  and  Italian.  Tried  Logicr.  It  would  nut  do.  No 
detect  nf  capacity,  but  those  things  stiuulu  lie  learned 
in  i-hildiiiMid. 

41.  .New  fiimixhed  chambers.  Looked  in  new  glass; 
one  chin  inu  much.  Lnoked  in  other  new  glass:  shin 
sull  double.  Art  of  glass-making  on  llie  decline. 
Sold  Diy  horse,  and  wondered  people  ru<ild  liml  any 
pleasure  in  being  humped — what  were  less  made  fort 

■13.  Gout  again;  that  disease  certainly  attacks  young 
people  iiture  than  liirmerly.  Caught  myself  at  a  rub¬ 
ber  of  w  hist,  and  blushed.  Tried  my  hand  at  oiiginal 
compusiiion,  aiid  found  a  hankering  after  epigrams 
and  satire.  Wondered  I  could  ever  write  love  son¬ 
nets.  Imitated  Horace's  Ode,  "  Ne  sit  ancella.”  Did 
noi  mc:iii  any  thing  serious,  though  Susan  certainly 
wsiv  civil  and  attentive. 

43.  linught  a  hiinting-belL  Braced  rojrself  up  till 
ready  to  hur>L  Inleslines  not  to  be  trifled  with — threw 
It  aside.  Voung  men  now  a-days.  much  too  small  in 
the  wai<t.  Reading  in  Morning  Poet  an  advertiae- 
nienl.  “  Pills  to  Prevent  Cor;>uleucy” — bought  a  box. 
Never  die  slimmer,  though  much  the  sicker. 

44.  Mel  Fanny  Stapleton,  now  Mrs.  Meadows,  at 
Bullock's  Museum.  Twenty-five  years  ago  wanted  to 
marry  her.  What  an  escape!  Women  certainly  age 
much  sooner  ilian  men.  Charles's  eldest  boy  began 
to  think  himself  a  man.  Siarched  cravat  and  a  cane. 
What  presumption!  At  his  age  I  was  a  child. 

45.  A  few  wrinkles  about  tbe  eyes,  commonly 
called  "  Crow's  feet.”  Must  have  caught  cold.  Be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  politics,  and  shirk  the  drawing-room. 
Eulogized  Garrick— saw  nothing  in  Kean.  Talked  of 
Lird  North.  Wondered  at  the  licentiouancaa  of  the 
modern  press.  Why  can't  people  be  civil,  like  Junius 
and  L>rd  Wilkes,  in  the  good  old  times. 

46.  Rather  on  the  decline,  but  still  handsome  and 
interesting.  Grow  ing  dislike  to  the  company  of  young 
men— -all  of  them  talk  too  much  or  too  little.  Began 
to  call  chambermaids  at  inns  "  My  dear."  Thought 
the  money  expended  on  Waterloo  Bridge  might  have 
bet'n  better  employed.  Listened  to  a  howl  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Querulous,  shout  family  expenses,  price  of  bread 
and  butcher's  meal.  Did  not  rare  a  jot  if  bread  was 
a  shilling  a  roll,  and  butcher's  meat  fifty  pounds  a  calf 
Hugged  myselfin  a  "sin^e-blessedness,”  and  wnhed 
him  a  good  morning. 

47.  Top  of  head  quite  bald.  Pleaded  Lord  Gray 
in  juaiificaiion.  Sluiok  it,  on  reflecting  that  I  was  but 
three  years  removed  from  the  "  Age  of  Wisdom.” 
Teeth  sound,  but  not  so  sound  as  heretofore.  Some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  denirifiee.  Began  to  bo 
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cautioDf  in  rhronolofy.  Bad  thing  to  rememher  too 
far  back.  Had  leriou*  thoiii'lils  of  not  renieiuberiiig 
MiM  Fairen. 

48.  Quite  Rettl'.d  not  to  remember  Miss  Farren. 
Told  Laarii  Willis  that  Palmer,  who  died  when  I  was 
nineteen,  did  imi  look  forty  eiglii. 

49.  Resolved  never  to  marry  for  any  thing  hut  mo¬ 
ney  or  rank.  ' 

50.  “  .Age  of  Wisdom."  Married  /ny  Cmik. 


AN  EASTERN  ROMANCE. 

Count  Meric  d'  Argenteau,  a  noted  Paris  roue  and 
duelliat,  has  married  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  at 
Conatantinople.  The  affair  has  made  a  great  noiae  in 
that  city,  anid  furnished  a  subject  for  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post,  who  thus  deaciibes  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass: — 

“Such  of  yoar  readers  as  have  been  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  will  probably  remember  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe, 
and  they  will,  doubtless,  atthesame  time  (particularly 
such  as  are  bachelors)  remember  what  induced  them 
to  put  up  there;  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  the 
spuriotis  quality  of  the  wines,  still  less  the  comfortless 
slate  of  its  ruined  apartments.  If  they  speak  the  truth, 
they  must  own  there  was  metal  far  more  attractive  in 
the  shape  of  the  innkeeper’s  daughter,  to  wbnse  jet 
black  eyes  and  voluptuous  form  (undeniable  vouchers, 
ofber  Andalusian  descent)  nut  only  theirs  butthe  prince¬ 
ly  heart  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  hiin-elf  was  coin|M-lled  to 
yield  at  discretion.  After  these  admissions,  it  will  be 
unneeesaary  to  tax  the  memory  of  these  gentlemen  any 
further,  simply  because  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  they  have 
rtothing  further  to  confess.  Fortunately  for  herself,  as 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  to  the  fascina- 
tion  I  have  described,  she  utiiteil  all  the  virtuous  intre¬ 
pidity  which  we  read  of  in  a  Pamella,  and  which  in 
her  case  was  destined  as  a  signal  reward.  Into  this 
house  did  his  stars  conduct  our  Lithario,  and  week  after 
week  did  he  put  up  with  its  bad  beds  and  worse  cham¬ 
pagne,  fur  the  sake  of  the  Houri,  who  made  the  one, 
and  the  Hebe  who  poured  out  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  was  just  the  sort  of  customer  that  suited 
Boniface,  who,  strong  in  the  faith  ol  his  daughter's 
virtue,  no  less  than  in  her  attraction*,  was  continually 
urging  her  to  give  full  scope  to  the  former.  He  liad 
not  calculated  that  she  might  have  a  game  of  her  own 
to  play,  and  might  possibly  think  that  fate  had  reservetl 
for  her  a  better  lot  than  that  ofa  perpetual  bait  to  his 
dingy  old  trap  of  a  hotel.  Great,  therefore,  was  his 
consternation  upoti  discovering  one  fine  Morning,  that 
not  only  had  she  decamped  with  the  count,  but  that 
her  youngest  sister  had  done  the  same  thing  with  one 
of  his  friends.  He  immediately  raised  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  fugitives  were 
detected  in  a  house  at  Galata,  and  brought  hack  to 
him. — But  this  by  no  means  satisfied  our  host,  who, 
having  taken  advice  on  the  subject,  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  be  was  entitled  to  damages  with  them 
He  accordingly  waited  on  the  Count,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  demanded  instant  reparation  for  the  dishonor 
indicted  on  his  house.  But  the  former  laughed  at  his 
loaded  pistols,  and  set  his  threats  at  defiance.  Just  as 
much  respect  did  he  show  to  iheciiiuinaiidsof  the  Span¬ 
ish  minister,  who  deeming  the  iiaiioiial  honour  cumpro 
raised  in  that  of  the  only  family  which  could  lay  claim 
to  his  protection  at  Constantinople,  repaired  to  him  in 
person,  and  charged  him  in  the  name  of  her  majesty, 
the  Queen  of  Spain  arsl  the  Indies,  to  give  the  satis¬ 
faction  required  of  him.  The  count,  in  reply,  charged 
him  in  the  name  of  thesame  august  personage,  to  leave 
his  house  immediately,  or  his  own  honor  would  certain¬ 
ly  suffer  from  the  application  of  his  foot  to  the  seat  ol 
it.  But  that  which  he  refused  to  menace  and  compiil- 
sion,  he  yielded  to  a  softer  influence.  Damages  he 
declined  giving,  probably  because  he  was  conscious 


there  was  no  foiiiidaiioii  for  them,  but  he  mads  a 
tender  of  his  hand;  and  as  some  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  legality  of  such  a  marriage  in  his  own  country, 
he  bound  himself  under  he.ivy  pecuniary  penalties  to 
preserve  inviolate.  To  complete  thisstrange  eventful 
history.  Ins  Julug  Achatet,  a  young  French  merchant, 
who  had  shown  his  sym|iaihy  by  running  away  with 
ihe  younger  sister,  gave  a  still  mure  striking  proof  of 
his  devotion,  by  leading  her  to  ihe  hymenial  altar  oa 
the  same  day  tliat  wilnesaed  ths  happiiiessof  his  friend. 
The  whole  party  are  now  on  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
will,  create  no  small  sensation  on  their  arrival." 


BULLS  AND  BEARS. 


Bulls  and  Bears  are  the  pasts  of  society.  We  do 
not  allude  to  tlnjue  who  figure  on  Change — they  ars 
bod  enough — but  we  allude  to  ihoea  who  are  muck 
worse,  wlio  never  go  to  'Change,  which  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them. 

Now  your  bull  is  generally  seiae  weU-t»«lo  person 
in  the  world,  wheis  impirtance  has  increased  with 
his  paunch,  until  it  has  becoose  like  a  prixe  oxen  at 
Xenus — immense.  In  walking  the  streeU,  his  burly 
and  bully  impiriance  as  readily  clears  them  as  could 
be  done  by  his  four-footed  proioty|ie  ;  and  to  complets 
the  similarity,  ho  is  as  often  with  as  without  horns. 

Now  your  liear  is  a  different  sort  of  person  alto¬ 
gether.  He  w  te  be  fiiund  in  a  fasbieiiable  promenade, 
with  his  feel  elevaletl  before  him,  so  that  his  brtackoi 
gou.l  maiiiicrs  is  obvious  to  ail  who  pass  him.  Hs 
will  nut  unfrequenlly  carry  ihe  skirts  of  his  coal  in  his 
hands,  as  if  he  solicited  that  which  would  certainly 
lie  ol  incalculable  good  to  him — a  sound  kicking.  Hs 
is  wanton,  rude,  and  coarse — and  he  pridea  himeelf 
upon  his  waniunneai.  rudeneis,  end  ouarseneaa  Of 
the  two,  the  bull  is  the  best,  (no  all  uskm  to  JohnnyJ 
for  he  is  ofteniiraes  good-natured,  especially  after  dia- 
ner,  and  always  after  wine.  But  ynnr  bear  is  the  same 
always:  fasting  or  full,  the  aame  snappieh,  disagreea¬ 
ble  cur.  All  the  good  things  of  Ihe  world  are  throwa 
away  upon  him— tbod  has  no  charms  fur  hit  stomach 
— beauty  for  his  eye — nor  goodness  for  his  heart.  As 
the  bull  is  generally  married,  ao  the  bear  it  generally 
a  bachelor ;  and  his  greatest  boast  is,  that  ha  ia  un¬ 
muzzled  ! 


A  French  harlior  lately  rel'irned  to  London  in  high 
spirits  with  all  the  Parisian  fashions,  and  put  an  illa- 
minated  transparency  over  his  door  with  the  words 
“  Coiffucr.”  A  hoy  seeing  it  went  in  and  demanded  a 
cup  of  coffee.  He  found  the  barber  frizzing  the  hair 
ofa  Maderooseille  going  to  a  Christmas  party.  “Js 
ne  siiis  pas  fabriqiian: — je  vous  assure  monsieur — I 
am  not  de  dam  coffee  maker.”  “  You  hant — vy  I’m 
blown  if  your  sigu  doesn’t  say  you  are — hant  you  a 
cofee-er  t" 


i 


Dick  Dock,  a  lar  at  Greenwich  moor'd, 

One  day  bad  got  hia  beer  on  board. 

When  be  a  poor  maim'd  pentioner  from  Chelaea  taw; 

And  all  to  have  hia  jeer  and  flout. 

For  the  grag  once  in,  the  wit  'a  toon  out. 

Cried,  *'how,  good  Matter  Lubaier,  did  you  kwe  your 
claw? 

Waa't  that  t'roe  in  a  drunken  fray? 

Or  t'other  when  you  run  away  ? 

But  hold  you,  Dick,  the  poor  aoul  bat  one  foot  in  the 
grave; 

'Fore  Slander’t  wind  too  fatt  yon  fly. 

D'ye  think  it  fun  1— you  awab,  you  lie, 

Niafortune  ever  claimed  the  pity  of  the  bravo.” 

Old  Hannibal,  in  woida  aa  groaa. 

For  he,  like  Dick,  had  got  hia  doae. 

To  try  a  boot  at  wrangling  quickly  took  a  apell ; 

“  If  I’m  a  LobtUr,  Maater  Crab, 

By  the  information  on  your  nab. 

In  tome  acrimmage  or  i^er  they've  cracked  3rour 
ahell; 

And  then,  why  bow  you  hobbling  go 

On  that  jury-inaat,  your  timber  toe, 

A  nice  one  to  find  fault,  with  one  loot  in  the  grave ; 

But  halt,  old  Hannibal,  halt!  halt! 

Diatreaa  waa  never  yet  a  fault, 

Miafortune  ever  claim^  the  pity  of  the  brave.” 


**  If  Hannibal  'a  your  name,  d'ye  aee, 

Aa  tore  aa  they  Dick  Dock  call  me, 

Aa  once  it  did  foil  out,  I  owed  my  life  to  jrou. 

Spilt  from  my  hone  once  when  'twaa  dark. 

Ami  nearly  twallowrd  by  a  ahark. 

You  boldly  plunged  in,  aaveU  roe,  and  pleaaed  all  the 
rrew 

**ir  iliai’t  the  caae,  then  ceate  our  jrera. 

When  boarded  by  the  tame  Mounaiert, 

You,  a  true  Engliah  lion,  anatch'd  me  from  the  gnva, 
Cried,  ‘Cowarda,  do  the  man  no  harm, 

D — me,  don't  you  aee  he'a  loal  hia  arm,’ 

Miafortune  ever  claimed  the  pity  of  the  brava.” 

■*  Then  broach  a  can  before  we  part, 

A  friendly  one,  with  all  hia  heart. 

And,  aa  we’ll  put  the  grog  about,  we’ll  chaariy  aag, 
At  land  and  aea  may  Britona  fight, 

Tha  world’a  eumple  and  delight. 

And  conquer  every  enemy  of  George,  our  king; 

Tia  he  that  provaa  the  hero’a  friend, 

Hia  bounty  waita  ua  to  our  end, 

Tho’  crippled  and  laid  up,  with  one  foot  in  tha 
grave; 

Then  tara  and  aoldiera  never  fear, 

You  thall  not  want  compaaaion’a  tear, 

Miafortune  ever  claimed  the  pity  of  the  brava.” 


THE  WEEPING  WILLOW.  | 

The  willow — the  willow — 1  love  thy  light  ahade. 
For  aorely  for  twilight  and  thought  thou  art  made; 

I  love  thy  long  branchea  now  aeen  in  the  light. 

And  reflecting  the  beama  of  the  queen  of  the  night ; 
While  the  wind  whiatling  through  them,  give  muaic 
to  pleaae. 

And  the  heart  ia  attuned  to  the  aong  of  the  breeae. 

Tia  thua  aa  1  aee  thee,  and  muaing  alone. 

That  fancy  will  picture  the  daya  that  are  gone : 

How  under  thy  ahadow  when  heated  with  play. 
I’ve  oflen  reaorteid  at  noontide  to  atay : 

The  treea  of  the  garden  are  gaily  attired. 

But  the  willow  that'a  weeping  Tve  alwaya  admired. 


A  BROKEN  HEART. 

I  waa  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  high, 

A  gem  that  abona  like  fire  by  night; 

It  aeemed  a  atar,  that  had  leA  the  aky. 

And  dropp’d  to  aleep  on  the  lonely  height. 

I  climb'd  the  peak,  and  found  it  aoon, 

A  lamp  of  ice  in  the  clear  cold  moon. 

Can  you  iia  hidden  aenae  impart? 

'Twaa  a  cheerful  look — and  a  brokenktarU 

SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 
Let  no  repugnance  to  a  aingle  atate. 

Lead  to  a  union  with  a  worthleaa  mate. 
Although  'tia  true  you’ll  find  full  many  a  fold 
Would  make  old  roaida  the  butt  of  ridicule, 

A  aingle  lady,  though  advanced  in  life, 
la  much  more  happy  than  an  ill  matah’d  wifo. 
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THE  BARONET’S  DAUGHTER. 

Oh !  what  a  thing  ii  man ! 

To  bandy  fartiuns  of  distempered  (lenions,  . 

Against  the  sacred  Providenca  above  him. 


CHAPTIK  I.  ronel,  and  he  turned  to  the  priest  with  a  smile.  “  Ob¬ 

it  was  one  fine  autumnal  morning  that  two  gentle,  serve,"  said  he,  “  how  politely  I  can  receive  ray 
men  were  seated  in  the  lilirary  at  Eusion  Hall.  friends." 

**  You  look  upon  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  priest,  Mr.  Willoughby  at  this  moment  entered  the  span. 
Courtenay,"  said  the  eider,  as  he  ruse  and  walked  to  mMit,  and  advanced  towards  the  baronet.  “I  am  very 
the  window.  happy  to  meet  you  once  more,"  he  said,  as  he  extended 

He  was  a  man  about  the  middle  age,  and  something  his  hand,  “  you  were  no  doubt  rx|ieciiug  me,  agree- 
below  the  average  stature.  Hm  hair  was  short,  and  ably  to  my  letter  frum  Pans.  With  respect  to  youn. 
of  a  sable  silver;  but  bis  thinly  marked  brows  were  we  will  talk  atwut  it  hereafter." 
perfectly  black,  and  gave  additional  fire  and  vivacity  The  baronet  step!  Itack  a  pace.  **  I  am  very  glad  to 
to  a  pair  of  piercing  dark  eyes  which  were  wont  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Wilioughliy,"  he  said  emphalirally, 
flash  with  every  varying  emotion.  His  mouth  was  “  but  roy  hand  is  nut  in  at  present  for  mere  sliuws  of 
small,  and  his  lips  thin  and  straight,  and  the  singular  friendship.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  kert." 
whiteness  of  a  set  of  teeth,  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  A  alight  flush  overspread  the  face  of  the  young  man. 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  almost  olive  rom|iiexion  “  Well,  you  decline  roy  hand,"  said  he,  with  aflt-cied 
of  a  fare,  the  Isaiurea  of  which,  although  small,  were  unoonrem,  **  I  expected  as  much,"  and  be  turned  to- 
well  defined  and  regular.  His  frame  was  well  built,  wards  the  priest;  “you,  Mr.  Courtenay,  will,  perhafs, 
compact  and  mnsculw;  and  as  he  walked  up  and  down  suffer  me  to  exchange  a  show  of  friendship  with  you." 


the  room,  a  leg  of  still  faultless  symmetry  evinced  that 


You  do  me  honour,  with  mu<-h  pleasure,"  sUra- 


the  vigour  of  his  earlier  manh<jud  had  scarcely  yet  I  meied  the  priest,  as  he  cost  a  half- imploring  glance 


begun  to  depart  frum  him. 


towards  the  Iwntnct.  “Vihi  look  well,  Mr.  Willoughby, 


The  pervading  expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  remarkably  weN.  Paris,  1  suppose — " 
other  was  that  of  pasaive  mildness,  of  almost  iin;)er-  “  Yes,  Poris  is  the  place  lo  enjoy  life  and  to  prokmr 
lurbable  equanimity.  Hii  large  gray  eye  reflected  it,"rrtHrnedtheoiher,andhavingreliredtothewu>. 
meditation;  perhaps,  anxious  thought  long  ago  subdued;  dow,  an  inaudible  conversatiuii  ensued  between  the 
and  the  lone  of  his  voire  was  that  of  one  more  arcus,  two  eenlirmen,  w  hich,  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
tomed  lo  converse  with  bwiks  than  with  men.  was  carried  on,  would  seemed  lo  have  been  confined 

“  I  do  not  look  upon  mankind  merely  wiiti  the  eye  to  general  topics, 
of  a  priest.”  answered  Courtenay  to  the  olisoivaiion  During  this  colloquy  the  baronet  walked  up  and 
which  had  ■•een  addressed  to  him,  “it  is  L'cuuse.  Sir  down  the  nsttn  humuiing  an  air,  and  playing  impa- 
Robert,  I  think  I  know  their  weaknesses,  iheir  iuliies,  lienliy  wiih  his  walch-cimin.  He  paused,  at  leiiglb. 
and  their  vices,  that  I  presume  kometirocs  to  set  forth  and,  with  an  earnest  and  measured  glance,  surveyed 
those  divine  precepts  of  our  heavenly  Master,  which  Ironi  head  to  lout  the  (tenon  of  bis  son-in-law. 
may  at  least  restrain,  if  they  do  nut  altogether  eradi*  “  I  am  sorry,  genilemen,  to  interrupt  your  coovena- 
cate  them."  tion,”  he  said  suddenly,  “  but  you  know,  Courtenay, 


may  at  least  restrain,  if  they  do  not  altogether  eradi*  “  I  am  sorry,  genilemen,  to  interrupt  your  coovena- 
cate  them."  tion,”  he  said  suddenly,  “  but  you  know,  Courteney, 

“  You  talk  to  me  of  cherity  and  of  furgiveneea  of  that  I  have  some  [larticular  and  urgent  business  to 
injuries,”  said  Sir  Robert,  tuniing  from  the  window  transact  with  Mr.  Wilfonghby;  will  you  fiivour  me. 
out  of  which  he  had  been  gazing  for  some  minutes,  sir,”  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  latter,  “  by 
“  Charity,  it  is  said,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  but  accompanying  me  lo  the  gallery  f" 
ware  it  not  better  to  give  the  sins  fair  play  against  “With  pleasure,”  relumed  Wilkiugbby,  “  I  follow 
virtue,  and  throw  away  the  cloek  altogether  ?  and  for  you.” 

your  ibrgivenesa  of  injuries,  to  forgive  is  to  sanction^  The  (wiesl  laid  bia  hand  upen  the  arm  of  the  be- 
nay,  to  license  the  injury.  W'hat !  you  would  warm  ronet,  and  directed  a  deprecating  look  towards  him. 
the  snake  at  your  fire,  you  would  permit  it  to  ating  “  Be  calm,  I  implore  you,”  he  whispered, 
you,  and  than,  forsooth,  you  would  heap  another  log  “  Fear  me  nut,  fear  roe  not,”  answered  the  other, 
upon  the  flame  f  is  that  your  doctrine  t”  “  Come,  air,  I  attend  you,"  and  he  led  the  way  from 

“  I  would  make  every  allowance  for  human  feeling,”  the  afiartment. 
replied  the  priest  humbly;  “but  what  I  would  strongly  "  Will  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  you  have  been 
insist  upon  is  that  it  is  human  feeling,  and  human  well, since  I  laat  had  the  pleasnreof^ing  you f’ said 
feeling  only.”  Willoughby,  as  they  ascended  the  staircase. 

The  baronet  tap{)ed  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  “Gently,  “I  have  been  very  well,  sir,”  replied  the  beronet. 


feeling  only.”  Willoughby,  as  they  ascended  the  staircase. 

The  baronet  tap{)ed  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box.  “Gently,  “I  have  been  very  well,  sir,”  replied  the  beronet. 
Mr.  Courtenay,  gently,”  said  he;  “am  I  a  fool  or  a  “nothing  has  occurred,  you  see,  lo  disturb  my  tree 
madman f  neither,  1  believe;  let  me  then  go  roy  own  quillily;  the  death  of  a  daughter  is  a  trivial  circuni' 
way.  He  shall  be  judged  fairly,  he  has  been  judged  stance,  and  that  can't  happen  again,  for  she  wss  nijr 
fairly;  yes,”  he  re(>eated,  observing  the  expression  of  only  one ;  and  besides,”  he  added,  as  they  entered  the 
incredulous  surprise  which  the  priest  evinced  ;  “  I  gallery,  “  it  is  almost  (>ast  memory,  for  it  hapfiened 
say  he  has  been  judged  fairly.  You  know  not  all,  two  months  ago ,  oh  !  yes,  1  have  been  very  welL” 
although,  ()erha()s,  the  whole  may  be  known  shortly,  A  shade  of  undefinab'e  emotion  clouded  the  brow 
not  only  to  you,  but  to  the  world.  I  will  not  be  hasty,  of  Willoughby  as  the  baronet  concluded,  and  his  nether 
He  shall  be  heard.  By  heaven !  he  is  arrived,”  and  lip  quivered,  and  the  glance  he  ventured  at  hit  com 
the  baronet  started  to  his  feet,  as  the  sound  of  carriage-  panion  betrayed  that  he  knew  the  subject  upon  which 
wheels  driving  up  the  avenue  became  distinctly  audi-  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  that  be  dreaded  its  cora- 
ble  ;  “  Now,  Courtenay,  you  shall  see  whether  I  can-  roencement. 


not  command  myaelf.” 


'  You  have  some  fine  (mrtraits  here.  Sir  Robert, 


.A  aervunt  opened  the  door.  “  Mr.  Willoughby,  Sir  |  said  he,  with  assumed  calmness. 


Robert,  is  below.” 

“  Show  lum  up,  by  all  means,”  exclaimed  the  ba- 


“  You  have  aeen  them  before.” 

“  Indeed ;  1  was  nut  aware ;  I  had  forgotten.” 
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“Yet,  Mr.  Willoughby,”  cried  the  baronet,  a>  he  “Oh,  God!  oh,  God  !  do  not  urge  roe  fiirlher,”  cried 
placed  two  chain  in  the  window  recess,  “these  are  Willoughby,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands;  “let  me 
the  portraits  of  ray  anreslora,  the  portraits  of  knights,  go,  let  me  depart,  or  hear  the  business  upon  which  1 
bannerets,  and  gentlemen  of  my  family;  men,  sir,  who  came.” 

held  their  honour  sacred,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  “  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,”  said  the  liaronet  ao- 
tbe  maintenance  of  it  Put  come,  will  you  take  a  lemnly,  “  till  this  matter  be  explained.  Willoughby, 
chair?  I  will  lock  the  d<x>r,”  he  added,  as  he  walked  your  father  was  my  friend;  your  mother  was  dear  to 
serosa  the  room,  “lest  we  should  be  intruded  upon;  my  wile;  I  loved,  respected,  revered  them  both.  For 
come,  Mr.  Willoughby,  sit  down.”  tlieir  sakes  I  am  thus  lenient  towards  you.” 

The  baronet  look  a  seat  opposite  his  companion,  “  No  snore,”  groaned  Willoughby,  “  no  more.  Sir 
and,  afler  a  siiort  {nuse,  during  which  he  appeared  to  Robert,  I  beseech  you ;  let  this  subgect  drop;  it  will 
be  arranging  the  order  of  his  queaiiorui,  and  the  par-  be  belter;  it  may  be  safer;  siisfiend  your  judgment” 
ticular  words  in  which  they  were  to  lie  conveyed,  he  “  Suspend  my  judgment,  ha!  ha!”  cried  Sir  Robert, 
began  thus :  “  You  received  my  letter  addresseil  to  contemptuously,  “  where  shall  1  suspend  it  1  in  the 
you  at  Paris,  about  two  months  ago,  in  which  1  park  yonder,  1  suppose,  to  scare  the  crows  with;  hut 
required  an  explanaiimi  of  the  reason  of  your  strange  this  is  trifling.  In  one  word,  tell  roe,  out  with  it  ao> 
absence  during  the  illness,  and  until  after  the  death  knowledge  it  like  a  ihameless  villain,  whereiure  your 
of  (he  late  Mrs.  Willoughby?  Am  I  to  ruiisider  you  treatment  of  your  wife,  why  your  prolonged  absence 
bow  an  assent  f  Well,  sir,  your  letter,  dated  a  fort-  from  her  P’ 

night  later,  was  received  by  me,  in  which  you  did  “  I  cannot  tell  you,”  cried  Willoughby,  “  indeed  I 
not  condescend  to  satisfy  me  touching  the  questions  1  |  cannot;  there  were  reasons,  strong,  strong,  which  you 
presumed  to  put  to  you ;  but  you  inlunned  roe  that  I  must  never  know.” 

v-ou  would  wait  upon  roe  ftiis  day,  for  the  purpose  ui  “  But  which  I  will  know,”  said  the  baronet  dog- 
arranging  some  important  busiiieas.”  I  gedly. 

“  I  did  so,”  said  Willoughby,  baslily,  “  ami,  if  you  |  “  You  cannot,  vou  must  not.” 

will  allow  me,  I  will  at  once  enter  u|ioa  this  business.  1  “  I  must  Will  you  satisfy  me  V’ 

for  which  I  came  hither,  and.  which  settled,  I  will  I  “  No,  no,  no,  I  caiinoi,  I  roust  not.  1  will  not.” 

remove  myself  from  your  sight  fur  ever.”  |  “Will  not,  is  somewhat  peiemptory.”  rned  the 

“  Not  so  fast,  young  nun,  s«y  hiuineas  first,  if  you  borunet;  “  agsin  I  ask  yot*,  will  you  satisfy  me  P’ 
please,”  said  the  baronet  coolly.  “  Hear  me.  A  cum- 1  “  No,  1  will  not.” 

manication  was  made  to  roe  by  one  of  your  own  ser- 1  “  Once  more,  the  third,  the  last  time,  will  yon  sa¬ 

vants  to  the  eflect  that  your  wife  was  dying,  but  that  |  tisfy  me  P* 
she  was  very  reluctant  that  1  should  be  sent  (or,  or  -  “I  will  not." 

scquainted  witli  the  matter.  For  tins  I  ran  account :  I  “  kinoiigh,”  exclaimed  the  bamnet,  as  he  struck 
her  own  pride,  and  an  utiwillitignesa  to  disirem  roe,  |  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  spruitg  upon  bit  fcot. 
her  father — her  father,  Mr.  Willoughby.  No  nutter,  i  “  This  place  is  cold,  sir.  we  must  take  a  liitle  rxereisn 
I  hastened  to  town,  1  watched  over  her  till  she  died,  j  to  keep  our  blood  in  rimilatiun,”  and,  as  he  said  tbu. 
Before  this  event  took  place,  however,  she  informed  ,  he  proceeded  to  the  exirvroe  end  of  ihe  gallery,  and 
me  that  she  had  written  many  letters  to  you,  appris- 1  opened  a  large  and  ancient  cabmet.  “There  never 
log  ]rou  of  her  situation,  and  iro;iloring  your  return—  '  yet,”  said  he.  as  he  flung  aside  the  doors,  “there  never 
letters  which  you  never  answered.  Is  this  true;  do  ^  yet,  Willoughby,  lived  ihe  roan  since  I  wore  a  beard 
you  not  know  it  to  be  true  P'  {  upon  roy  chin,  ay,  or  before  that,  too,  who  wronged 

Willoughby  answered  not  for  some  moments. —  |  Robert  Aylmer,  and  escaped  unpunished.  Here,  sir, 

“  Several  letters  1  did  receive,”  be  seid.  slowly  and  I  are  two  swords,  the  lengths  are  equal,  take  one.” 
hesitatingly,  hit  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  “  but  they  |  “  What  do  you  mean  P’  exclaimed  Willoughby,  in 

did  not  dwell  so  much  upon  her  illnem.  they  did  not  >  surprise. 

implore  my  return,  I  did  not  know  she  was  so  ill,  the  I  “  You  shall  know  in  good  time,”  said  the  baronet, 
Iritrri  were  written  for  another  purpuae— a  secret —  |  as  he  deliberately  unsheallied  una  of  the  weapono, 
a — ”  ,  “  here,  lake  your  sword,  sir,  and  defend  yourself.” 

*  Lie,”  said  the  baronet,  gently,  leaning  forward,  “  1  will  not  fight  with  yon,”  said  Willoughby,  coolly, 
“  if  belief,  Mr.  Willoughby,  were  always  to  attend  as  be  accepted  the  sword,  and  laid  it  upon  a  chair, 
and  to  wait  upon  deceit,  ’twere  a  rare  world  for  vil-  “  nor  can  you  provoke  me,  sir,  to  raise  a  hand  against 
lama  One  more  word  with  you:  roy  daughter  con-  you.  Command  yourself ;  this  is  madnesa” 

feised  to  roe,  I  wrung  it  from  her,  I  would  know  it.  “  Ha !  a  coward,  too,”  cried  the  baronet,  writh  a 

that  your  conduct  towaida  her  had  been  unkind,  harsh,  sneer,  “  a  coward,  too,”  he  repeated,  “  your  father,  Mr. 
cruel,  brutal.”  '  Willoughby,  would  have  spumed  you  for  thia” 

The  young  roan  started,  and  turned  deadly  pale.—  “1  am  no  coward.  Sir  Roliert.”  said  Willoughby, 
“  Did  she  say  t*}  did  Marian  tell  you  this  ?”  and  as  reddening,  and  he  took  up  the  sword.  “  Hear  me, 
I  hs  averted  hit  lace,  a  violent  agitation  appeared  to  air,  I  am  skilful  at  this  weapon — 1  am  younger  than 
•hake  his  frame.  “  No,  no,  no.  Sir  Robert,  I  was  yourself.” 

■  never  unkiud,  never  harsh,  never  cruel,  never,  until,  “  Tut,  tut,  boy,”  cried  the  baronet  conlemptnoudy, 
I  until  the — ”  “  you  shall  ihiI  escape  cliastisenieat  by  bravado,  the 

“  Ha!”  cried  the  baronet,  triumphantly,  “do  you  coward’s  last  resort;  1  also  am  skilful  at  this  wcapoo, 
lonfess?  until  the  what? — until  when? — what  do  you  or  was,  before  that  hand  of  yours  could  poise  a  bul- 
mean  P*  rush.” 

“  Nothing,”  said  Willoughby;  “  it  is  past”  “  1  do  not  question,  and  I  will  not  witness  your  skiU 

“It  it  not  past,  sir;  it  is  not  past,”  exclaimed  Sir  to-day.  Sir  Robert,”  said  Willoughby;  “I  have  no 

!  Robert ;  “  look  you,  evasion  is  useless,  you  cannot  quarrel  with  you,  1  love  and  1  respect  yoit  You  are 

deceive  me,  I  know  all.”  my  father-in-law.” 

“  Know  all,  gracious  God !”  gasped  Willoughby,  “  Liar !”  cried  the  baronet  “  that  tie  has  been  din- 
“you  cannot  know  it;  she  never,  surely,  told  you.  solved.  Your  valour,  Willoughby,”  said  he,  as  he 
What  do  you  know  P’  approached  him,  “  it  a  sluggish  beast,  and  must  be 

“  Enough  for  my  present  purpose,”  replied  the  routed,  1  see.  Now',  sir,  will  you  fight  me  ?”  and  he 
^’vonet;  “I  know  thia,  Willoughby,  that  you  have  struck  the  other  violently  with  the  flat  of  his  weapon, 
mardered,  for  that  is  the  word,  the  gentlest  and  the  “  Ha!”  cried  Willoughby,  drawing  his  sword  has- 
creature  that  ever  breathed.”  tily,  “  thia  must  not  be,  sir,  this  must  not  be ;  bat  no. 
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I  will  nol  revenge  ihi*  now,  1  stand  upon  my  defence 
—no  more.” 

**  Ceme,  this  is  well,  this  is  well,”  said  the  baronet, 
with  a  grim  smile,  as  Willoughby  placed  himself  in 
attitude;  “now,  sir,  defend  yourself,”  and,  with  his 
teeth  firmly  set  together,  and  a  kindling  eye,  the 
baronet  struck  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  crossed  the 
sword  of  hia  antagonist  with  his  own. 

The  baronet  commenced  the  assault  with  great 
coolness  and  determination;  but,  after  a  few  ineffec¬ 
tual  passes,  the  colour  came  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
impatient  twitching  of  his  lip  evinced  that  he  would 
soon  lose  the  self-possession  which  had  governed  him 
at  the  first  onset.  He  felt  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
antagonist  equal  with  himself  in  skill,  and  deriving 
great  advantage  from  his  superior  command  of  temper; 
and  this  last  conviction,  as  Willoughby  put  by  his 
sword,  at  every  pass,  with  the  cir  of  one  wh'i  de.les 
and  almost  derides  his  opponent,  chafed  him  into  al¬ 
most  ungovernable  rage. 

“  We  must  try  another  system  with  you,  my  young 
gentleman,”  he  cried,  as  he  retreated  a  few  paces,  and 
then  advanced  upon  the  other  with  reckless  fury;  “  it 
is  time  we  should  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue.” 

“  I  must  wound  you,  even  in  ray  own  defence — I 
must  wound  you.  Sir  Robert,”  exclaimed  Willoughby, 
as  the  baronet  pressed  upon  bim.  “  By  heavens,  I 
think  I  touched  you  there,”  and  as  he  spoke,  his  sword 
entered  ike  coat  of  the  other,  and  came  out  over  the 
shoulder. 

“  A  lie,  a  lie,”  shouted  the  baronet,  “  I  am  not 
wounded;  look  to  yourself.” 

“  A  rooraeot's  pause,  I  entreat  yen,”  cried  Wil¬ 
loughby,  and  pulling  by  the  sword  of  the  baronet,  he 
lowered  the  point  of  his  own.  “  Let  this  go  no 
further,”  he  continued,  “  I  am  no  coward ;  but  let  us 
desist,  and  I  will  forget  all  that  bas  occurred.  One 
word — had  you  not  once  a  favourable  opinion  of  meT’ 
“I  had — what  thenf’  said  ihe  haronel. 

“  Retain  it  still;  and  believe  me,  i  never  wronged 
your  daughter.” 

The  baronet  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and,  with 
folded  arms,  stood  gazing  at  the  majestic  figure  and 
noble  countenance  of  hia  son-in-law.  “  It  grieves  me, 
Willoughby,”  said  he,  “  it  grieves  me  that  a  brave 
man  should  have  found  it  worth  his  while  to  be  a 
scoundrel.  Why  these  evasions!  what  need  of  further 
subterfuge  t  confess  that  you  have  been  a  base  and 
unmanly  villain  to  your  wife.” 

“Never!”  exclaimed  Willoughby;  “would  that  I 
could  explain  all;  but  no,  tliat  must  never  be;”  and  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully. 

“  We  waste  lime,  then,”  cried  the  baronet,  raising 
his  sword,  “  her  spirit  cries  to  me  for  blood,  and  it 
must  flow,  Willoughby,”  and  again  he  pressed  furi¬ 
ously  upon  his  antagonist. 

“What  use,  then,  contending  with  youf’  said 
Willoughby;  “  see,  I  am  wouiid^,”  and,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  the  baronet’s  sword  entered  his  wrist :  “  yon 
thirst  fi>r  my  blood,  you  seek  ray  life,  take  it,”  and 
he  threw  down  his  rapier. 

The  baronet  sprung  forward  and  placed  his  weapon 
at  the  heart  of  Willoughby.  “  Die,  then,”  said  he, 
“  or  confess;  I  give  you  but  one  minute.  Confess.” 

“  Nothing,”  said  the  other,  unmoved ;  “  you  seek 
my  life,  lake  it.” 

“  And  that  1  will  de,  by  the  God  above  us,”  cried 
the  baronet ;  “  confess,  confetsi." 

“  My  life  is  at  your  disposal.  Sir  Robert,”  said 
Willoughby,  calmly,  “  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Take 
it” 

The  baronet  looked  up,  and  riveted  his  keen,  dark 
eye  upon  the  features  of  his  son-in-law.  There  was 
an  undefinable  expression  in  that  face,  so  unmoved, 
so  serene,  so  tranquil,  that  staggered  him.  Slowly, 
and  almost  unconsciously,  ho  lowered  the  point  of  hiis 


sword,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  bosom  of  Wil¬ 
loughby. 

“  The  pulse  is  regular,”  he  muttered,  “  the  heart 
beats  as  calmly  as  my  own.”  He  threw  down  his 
weapon  and  walked  to  the  window.  “  I  cannot  do 
it  now,”  he  said,  “  not  now,  in  cold  blood  to  shed  cold 
blood — no,  no— another  time ;  not  now,  not  now.” 

“  You  have  been  deceived.  Sir  Robert,”  said  Wil¬ 
loughby,  as  ho  bound  up  his  wrist  with  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  replaced  the  swords  in  a  cabinet,  “  but  how, 
by  whom,  or  in  what  (larticular,  perhaps  you  will 
never  know.  Let  us  forget  what  has  just  now  passed.” 

The  baronet  l(M>ked  ixuind,  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
the  speaker  till  he  had  concludetl.  An  incredulous 
smile  passed  on  his  lip  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  recess; 
but  he  uttered  nol  a  word,  and,  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  walked  slowly  from  Ihe  gallery,  and  deeceigled 
the  staircase;  and,  the  closing  of  a  door  below,  apprised 
Willoughby  that  he  had  shut  himself  in  his  study. 

CHAfTKa  II. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  Sir  Robert's  bell 
rang.  A  servant  entered  the  library. 

“  Thomas,  you  may  bring  me  up  some  coflea  now ; 

I  what  are  the  gentlemen  about  below  f’ 

“  They  are  still  in  the  parlour.  Sir  Robert,  in  con¬ 
versation  ;”  and  the  servant  retired,  preaenily  reluming 
with  the  tea  service. 

“  You  may  fetch  me  up  a  bottle  of  wine  in  about 
two  hours  from  this  time,”  said  the  baronet;  “it  will  be 
late  before  I  retire  to  bed.” 

The  clock  was  striking  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
the  servant  lapped  at  Ihe  library  door.  There  was  no 
aiMwsr.  He  repealed  it  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
There  was  a  stir  within  as  of  the  closing  of  a  door. 

“  Come  in.” 

“  I  have  brought  you  the  wine.  Sir  Robert,”  said  the 
servant. 

“  Oh !  thank  you.  I  had  forgotlon  ;  set  it  down 
here.” 

“  Are  you  not  well,  sir !”  inquired  the  servant,  u 
having  approached,  be  marked  the  ghastly  paleness  of 
hia  master. 

“  Chilly,  cold,  Thomas,”  said  the  baronet.  “  I  have 
let  my  fire  out ;  where  is  Mr.  Courtenay  T” 

“  He  has  retired  to  hia  own  apartment” 

“  Mr.  Willoughy  P 
“  He  is  now  going  to  his  room,  sir.” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  the  baronet.  “  It  is  the  room 
he  occupied,  when  he  was  here  two  years  ago,  is  it 
notf’ 

"  It  is.  Sir  Robert” 

"  Well.  You  may  tell  James  that  I  shall  not  want 
him  to-night ;  he  may  go  to  bed.  Good  night.” 

“  Why,  what  a  stealthy,  villain  pace  is  this!”  said 
he,  stopping  suddenly,  as  be  walked  in  silence  from  the 
library,  and  proceed^  cautiously  down  a  long  passage. 
“  it  is  a  sacrifice  to  which  1  go,  not  a  murder  ;  but  this 
is  the  door.”  He  knocked  loudly.  “  Mr.  Willoughby! 

I  — within  there — Mr.  Willoughby  !”  There  was  no 
reply.  “  And  thw  man  can  sleep!”  ejaculated  the  ba¬ 
ronet  :  “  well.  Providence  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,  and  the  conscience  to  the  sensitive  villaia 
I  suppose.”  He  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  entered 
the  room  ;  and  placing  the  candle  upon  a  table,  ap¬ 
proached  the  bed.  He  drew  aside  the  curlajns.  “  Wil¬ 
loughby!  arise,  man,  awake!"  and  he  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

The  young  man  started  from  a  deep  sleep.  “  Who'i 
there  T’  he  cried,  rising  from  the  bed. 

“  It  is  I,”  said  the  baronet,  “  Robert  Aylmer ;  1  to 
come  to  talk  with  you.” 

“  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Robert  f  exclaimed  Wil¬ 
loughby;  “  why  disturb  me  at  the  dead  of  night;  whst 
do  you  want  T’ 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  said  the  baronet  calmly;  **  I  has* 
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been  thinking  of  you  the  whole  evening,  and  of  our 
meeting  this  morning.  1  will  no  longer  require  you 
to  confees  your  villany  ;  it  cannot  serve,  it  is  useless, 
and  it  might  cause  you  to  expend  lies,  for  which,  if  you 
oatlive  this  night,  you  may  have  occasion." 

“  Wherefore,  then,  the  truable  you  have  taken  to 
arouse  me  from  sleep  T  What  do  you  want  P 
“  Vengeance — your  blood — your  life — Willoughby 
— now,”  and  he  drew  forth  a  dagger  and  dashed  it,  swift 
u  lightning,  at  the  heart  of  his  son-in  law. 

Willoughby  seised  the  wrist  of  the  baronet  with  his 
left  hand  at  the  moment  that  the  point  of  the  dagger 
was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  his  breast. 

“  When  next  you  attempt  a  murder,”  cried  he,  "  do 
h  like  a  murderer,”  and  he  held  back  the  wrist  of  the 
baronet  with  a  strength  almost  superhuman.  **  Oh  ! 
Sir  Robert  Aylmer,  i  pity  you.” 

“Slaver*  cried  the  baronet,  as  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  other,  “  you  have  not  escaped  me  ;  my  cause 
ii  written  in  heaven,  and  is  approved  there,  and  hea¬ 
ven  assist  me.”  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  but  it  was 
a  brief  one  ;  for  the  baronet,  although  a  muscular  and 
determined  man,  was  noadveiaary  for  his  son-in  law, 
whose  prodigious  strength  was  seconded  by  youth,  and 
to  whom,  perhaps,  the  occasion  gave  additional  power. 
Wresting  the  dagger  from  the  baronet’s  hand,  h«  flung 
him  violently  away,  and  springing  from  the  bed,  seized 
the  bell-rope. 

“  Madman !  keep  off.”  he  cried  ;  “  stir  but  a  step  I 
raise  the  house.  I  have  you  in  my  power.  Do  you 
know  what  you  would  have  done  f  an  act  which  would 
have  brought  you  to  an  ignominious  end.” 

“  You  murdered  my  daughter,”  said  the  baronet, 
looking  round  wildly  in  quest  of  another  weapon, 

*  and  I  would  have  murdered  you.  I  would,  ay,  and 
I  will you  deserve  it— the  Ciod  above  knows'  that 
you  deserve  it” 

“  What  we  deserve  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,”  cried 
Willoughby,  impatiently.  “  What  may  you  not  de¬ 
serve?  how  know  you  what  sAc  deserv^  t”  he  added 
hastily,  but  he  checked  himself. 

The  baronet  turned  short  round,  and  flxed  his  eyes 
apon  Willoughby,  and  the  breath  forced  from  his  bo¬ 
som.  He  ptit  forth  his  hands  and  clenched  the  air. 

‘  Liar,  liar,  liar,  liar,”  Mid  he,  in  a  quick,  calm  whis- 

Iper,  “  what  sA<  deserved !”  and  he  approached  him 
dowly,  and  spit  at  him.  “  Liar !”  he  sliouted,  raising 
I  his  hands,  “  where  is  heaven's  justice;  where  does  jus- 
I  tice  sleep,  that  it  does  not  blast  this  villain  with  its 
j  thunder  suddenly!  Oh!  that  I  could  kill  you,  Wil 
j  loughhy  ;  oh !  that  I  might,  might  kill  you  !” 
i  The  young  man  caught  the  arm  of  the  baronet  as  it 
descended,  and  forced  him  into  the  chair.  “  Forgive 
■Be,”  said  he,  "  pardon  me — I  went  too  far — I  M'd  too 
much— oh !  Sir  Robert,  my  dear,  dear  sir,  be  calm, 
compose  yourself.  Hear  roe,”  and  he  fetched  the  dag 
ger,  and  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  baronet's  arm 
the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes;  “  were  I  at  this  moment 
prepared  to  meet  my  Maker,  and  were  3rou  prepared  to 
dothis  deed,  and  to  justify  it  before  God  and  man,  hea¬ 
ven  is  my  witness,  you  should  plunge  this  dagger  into 
lay  hMil.  What  is  my  life  to  roe,  valiieleM,  worthless, 
worae.  it  is  a  burden  to  me.  One  moment  more,  lie 
ten  to  me ;  I  had  almost  sworn  to  let  this  secret,  for 
i  there  is  a  secret,  die  with  me,  but  you  will  not  have 
-  it  so;  I  will  then  do  this;  I  will  confuM  to  Mr.  Courte- 
;  nay  to-morrow  morning  all  that  is  in  my  mind,  all  that 
weighs  upon  it;  and  if  he  decides  that  you  ought  to 
’  he  told,  that  you  should  know  all,  be  it  so.  We  have 
gone  so  far  that  there  is  no  help  for  it” 

“  Do  you  proroiM  that  T  do  you  promise  that  T’  cried 
the  baronet,  clapp  ng  his  hands  together,  and  rising 
bom  his  seat  “  Willoughby,  you  are  a  villain,  but 
you  are  a  brave  one ;  and  when  all  is  confessed,  will 
you  give  me  Mtisfactioa.  eh?  willyga  fight  raeT 
"I  will,  if  you  require  it” 


“  Good,  good,”  Mid  the  baronet,  “  your  hand  upon 
it  There,”  and  he  flung  the  hand  of  Willoughby 
from  him,  “  I  have  humbled  myself  enough  for  what 
has  passed  this  night.  It  will  wash  off,  I  dare  My; 
you  may  retire  to  your  bed,  I  shall  not  visit  you 
again." 

The  baronet  took  the  candle  and  walked  to  the  door. 

“  Remember !”  Mid  he,  as  he  looked  back,  “  I  miwt 
nut  be  trifled  with,  I  have  your  word.” 

“  Of  honour,”  Hid  Willoughby. 

“  You  swear  well,”  Mid  the  baronet  yvith  a  aoeer, 

”  as  I  have  sworn,  by  the  dead  ;**  and  be  closed  the 
door  after  him  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment 

CHAPTU  III. 

About  nine  o'clock  Sir  Robert  descended  from  hie 
room,  after  having  completed  his  toilet,  and  entered 
the  breakfast  parlour  with  a  firm  step  and  an  air  of 
easy  indifierence.  The  priest  was  already  there,  seat¬ 
ed  at  oi,e  of  the  windows,  apparently  absorbed  in  deep 
reflection 

Good  morning,  Courtenay,”  Mid  the  baronet  oe, 
having  approached,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  bis  shoul¬ 
der. 

“  Ha !  good  morning.  Sir  Robert,”  stammered  the 
priest  “I  did  not  hear  you  ; — my  mind  was  wander¬ 
ing.” 

“We  have  had  a  stormy  night,”  observed  the  bartv 
net,  “  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  cloeds,  I  should 
augur  that  we  shall  have  more  of  this  weather  : — but 
heavens !  man,  how  pale  you  look !  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  !  %re  you  unwell  ?” 

Do  I  look  so  f”  Mid  Courtenay.  “  I  have  been 
agitated.  Sir  Robert ;  something  that  has—” 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  last  night  T  interrupted 
the  baronet  hastily. 

“  1  did  not,”  answered  the  priest;  “  except  the  storm 
without,  I  heard  nothing.” 

The  baronet  turned  away,  and  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

Have  you  seen  Willoughby  this  morning  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  have  seen  him.  Sir  Robert,”  replied  Courtenay, 

“  Where  is  he  T’ 

He  is  gone  to  give  orders  respecting  his  carriage; 
ho  departs  immediately,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  in-  . 
form  yon,”  added  the  priest,  with,  a  wonderful  effort 
at  calmness,  “  that  Mr.  Willoughby  aroused  me  a*  an 
early  hour  this  morning,  requesting  an  interview  with 
me ;  and  that  he  has  made  me  acquainted  with  every 
thing.” 

He  told  you,  then,  what  occurred  last  nightr*  said 
the  baronet,  slightly  reddening. 

“  He  did.  Sir  Ruhert,”  and  the  priest  shuddered. 

“  Well,  sir — ” 

“  He  did,  I  my,  inform  me  of  what  had  occurred.” 

“  Well,  sir — ” 

“  That  was  your  question,  was  it  not  f”  said  the 
priest,  timidly. 

“  Did  he  inform  you,”  cried  Sir  Robert,  approaeb- 
ing  Courtenay,  and  as  he  addressed  him,  roekinf  • 
pause  between  each  word  as  it  (ell  from  bis  lips,  "did 
he  inform  yon,  sir,  of  circumstances  that  occurrod,  ia 
which  he  himself  was  the  aggressor,  and  of  which  ay, 
daughter  was  the  victim  ?  did  he  inform  3100  of  this, 
sirf’ 

The  priest  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  and  wm 
evidently  striving  to  collect  himself  for  the  convena- 
tion  abcut  to  ensue. 

“  Mr.  Willoughby  did  inform  me  of  every  sircom- 
stance,”  at  length  he  mid,  with  something  like  calm- 
neM,  “  connected  with  his  supposed  conduct  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Willoughby ;  and  further  told  roe,  that  upon 
my  decisian  it  was  to  rat  whether  you  were  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  every  partiealar.” 
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**  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  the  baronet,  (itting 
dov*D,  **  1  will  hear  it  now;  Courtenay,  do  not  suppnoe 
thr.t  ke  hai  any  further  cause  of  fear  from  ray  bands, 
at  present.  What  it  it  T" 

“  Sir  Robert  Aylmer,’*  said  the  priest  solemnly, 
jtm  must  never  know.” 

‘'Uowt”  cried  the  baronet  It'n'odulously,  rising 
slowly  from  his  seat ;  ”  think  agaui,  Mr.  Courtenay; 
yoa  are  nervous,  or  distrust  me,  sir.  Never  know  1” 
he  added,  “  never  know !  do  not  trifle  with  me ;  tliis 
is  a  serious  matter.” 

”  I  have  sacred  dnties  to  perform,”  said  the  priest ; 

“  to  you.  Sir  Robert,  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  ray 
patron,  my  protector, — to  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  has 
leil  it  to  my  discretion  to  decide  whether  1  shall 
imparl  his  confession  to  you,  or  retain  it  inviolaiely  in 
my  own  bosom.  I  choose  to  do  the  latter.  1  believe, — 

1  know  it  to  be  my  duty.  You  must  never  know.” 

At  this  moment,  Willoughby  entered  the  parlour. 
The  baronet  advatneed  towards  him  sternly.  “  You 
knew  your  mao,  sir,  when  you  made  your  pnrposition 
to  me  last  night,  but  the  conspiracy  shall  avail  you 
naught— it  serves  you  for  the  present — it  is  well.  Now, 
sir,  have  you  any  thing  further  to  say  to  me,  before 
you  leave  my  house  7” 

”  1  have  only  Ibis  to  oay,”  answered  Willoughby 
coldly  {  ”  I  have  confessed  every  thing  to  Mr.  (xNir- 
tenay ;  it  is  at  his  option  whether  you  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  it  or  not :  and  on  my  soul,  1 
have  not  attempted  to  bias  him  one  way  or  the  other. 
After  what  passed  between  us  last  .night,  1  might,  I 
think,  reasonably  decline  any  further  communication 
between  us ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me,  1  will^ven 
DOW  open  the  very  simple  business  which  enforced 
my  visit  to  you;  if  yau  will  not  permit  me,  a  latter 
may  serve  the  purpose  as  well.” 

“  Come  along,  sir,  with  me,”  said  the  baronet,  “  and 
I  will  DOW  the  more  readily  hear  your  business,  since 
I  also  have  something  fur  ytmr  private  ear.  We  will 
satire  into  my  study  if  you  please.” 

”  Oh !  go  not  with  him,  let  roe  conjure  you,”  cried 
the  priest,  rising  and  grasping  the  arm  of  Willoughby. 

"  Sir  Robert  Ayhner,  your  son-in-law  must  never 
again  be  left  alone  with  you.” 

“As  you  please,  gentlemen,”  said  the  barony  sar- 
easticaily,  “or  rather,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  pleases^  for 
he,  it  teems,  is  mesler  here.” 

“Oh!  no,  BO,”  esqleitaed  the  priest,  in  a  tone  ofdis- 
tremful  deprecation,  “it  is  not  so;  bat,  Mr.  Willoughby, 
you  must  sot  go  with  Sir  Robert  Aylmer, — inde^ 
yen  must  not.” 

“  I  fear  him  not,”  said  Willoughby,  with  an  air  of 
haughty  defkace,  which,  however,  suddenly  gave 
place  to  a  look  of  mournful  oomniweration,  and  be 
gently  lifted  the  heed  of  Coorteuay  from  his  arm. — 
“  Sir  Robert,  I  attend  you.” 

“  You  have  no  cause  to  fear  me,  sir,  now,  in  this 
bouse,”  said  the  baronet,  and  he  turned  to  Courtenay. 
“  I  give  you  aiy  sacred  word  that  Mr.  Willo*jghby  is 
eefe  from  me  while  he  remains  under  my  root'  Come, 
air,  I  eball  not  detain  you  long.  No  further,"  he 
added,  looking  routul  towards  the  prieat,  who  was 
about  to  follow.  “  I  have  sworn  that  not  a  hair  of  bis 
btad  shall  be  iitjured  by  roe  in  this  house.”  So  say- 
tag,  be  dated  the  door  after  Willoughby,  end  led  the 
way  to  the  library. 

“  Now,  then,  sir,  to  the  business  at  once,”  cried  the 
haeonet,  sealing  himaelf  and  poinimg  to  a  chair. — 
“  What  have  yaa  le  tell  me  r* 

“  1  will  tell  you  in  few  words,"  replied  Willough¬ 
by;  “  b«st  flnt  let  me  beg  of  you  that  what  1  am  about 
to  do  may  be  eeigeet  le  bo  miaeonstructian.  I  bod 
hoped  wben  I  arrived  hem  yeeiardqi,  to  have  fouad 
the  teoiper  and  apisil  in  which  yoa  wrote  to  me  at 
Faria,  soasewhot  aseaaged  aod  sabduad.  Uad  thie 
happily  bean  the  reee 


“Oh!  how  little  yoe  knew  me,"  iuterrapted  the 
baronet  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

“  Had  this  been  the  case,”  proceeded  the  other, 

“  what  1  am  now  about  to  propose  to  you  would  heve 
been  subject  to  a  liberal  inierprelation  ;  as  it  is,  I  feel 
that  it  would  but  create  fresh  surmises  which,  hostile 
as  you  are  to  me,  will  operate  to  my  prejudice. — 
Neveribelets  ” 

“  What  are  jvu  aiming  at  7”  said  the  baronet,  lean¬ 
ing  bark  in  bis  ctiair;  “  do  you  hope  to  deceive  me  by 
a  new  evasion  7  do  you  think  to  turn  me  round  with 
some  fluuristi  of  rhetoric  7  Proceed,  young  roan.” 

“  At  once,”  said  Willoughby.  “  Sir  Robert  Ayl¬ 
mer,  when  1  roamed  your  daughter,  with  that  gene¬ 
rous  disuitercstedness  fur  which  you  have  ever  beea 
distiiiguikhed.  you  scitled  upon  my  late  wife  the  chief 
|iart  of  your  property;  which  property,  in  the  event  ef 
her  demise,  or  failing  issue,  was,  after  your  death,  to 
be  mine.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  did  so,”  said  the  baronet,  with  a  look 
of  disgust,  “  and  what  do  you  require  mure  7  Will  it 
please  you  to  lake  the  whole  of  my  property,  and  what 
annuity  do  you  propise  to  allow  me,  if  1  relinquish  it 
at  once;  or  have  you  mislaid  the  deed,  and  would  lain 
be  preseuted  with  another  7  What  is  it  7  Tall  me 
plainly.” 

“ft  If  none  of  these  things,  air,”  said  Willosghby. 

“  I  have  not  mislaid  the  deed;  it  is  here,”  and  he  drew 
it  from  his  pocket,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  it  for  some 
minutes,  a  heavy  sigh  esca|>ed  him. 

“  You  sigh,  sir,”  said  the  baronet,  “  aud  let  me 
tell  you,  Willoughby,  property  alone  Will  never  secure 
happiness;  you  have  found  it  so.” 

“  Willoughby  raised  his  eyes  slowly,  and  directed  a 
vogue  glance  at  the  baronet,  as  though  suddenly  re- 
ualled  fium  some  absorbing  memory.  “  I  did  not  sigh 
{or  that,”  said  he;  “I  understand  your  insinuotiun; 
here.  Sir  Roliert,”  and  he  banded  the  deed  toward 
him;  “  take  it,  it  it  yours,  1  relinquish  it,  for  1  have  no 
right  to  it.” 

Sir  Robert  slowly  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
placed  his  snuflf  boi  upon  the  table,  and  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  with  contracted  brows  looked  with  a  searching 
glance  inte  Willoughby’s  face.  “  Relinquish  it!”  be 
ejaculated  in  asionishment,  “  relinquish  id  did  1  hear 
you  aright  7  relinquish  it,  did  you  say  V’ 

Willoughby  bowed  assent. 

“  By  Heaven !  it  is  strange,  very  strange,”  muBered 
the  baronet,  and  be  sank  into  a  reverie.  There  wu 
a  silence  of  some  minutes. 

“  I  have  now  told  you  my  business,”  said  Wil¬ 
loughby,  at  length,  laying  the  deed  upon  the  table, 
“  a^  I  leave  you.  Wben  we  meet  again,  you  will, 
perhaps,  judge  me  less  harshly  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,”  and  he  arose.  “  Farewell,  Sir  Robert  Ayl¬ 
mer.” 

The  baronet  motioned  w  ith  his  hand  for  Willoughby 
to  be  seated.  He  obeyed.  “  One  moment  more,”  said 
Sir  Robert,  “  before  you  do  leave  roe,”  and  drawing 
himself  up  in  his  chair,  he  continued  in  a  menoured 
and  emphatic  tone,  “  1  now  see  it  all,  elibough  1  can¬ 
not  see  through  it ;  it  is  dark,  Willoughby,  but  it  is 
distinct.  You  are  a  villain,  with  a  conscience;  and 
something  horrible  remains  behind  untold.  Why  had 
she  not  told  me  all  7  but  she  was  ever  too  gontle  and 
I  too  good.  You  go,  sir,  but  we  meet  again,  and  that 
shortly.  Your  reparation  availa  you  naught;  U  is  not 
worth  this,”  and  be  snapped  bis  fingers. 

“I  eipectad  this,”  said  Willoughby,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  mortifiration.  “I  was  prepared  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  which  you  have  pot  upon  my  conduct,  and  1  feel 
that  your  enouty  to  me  ia  unconquerable.” 

“  Have  I  not  cause  for  it.  sir ;  have  I  not  cwom, 
good,  eternal  cause  7”  and  the  baronet  sprung  fmw 
his  chair;  “  by  Heaven!  your  heseiiaes,  Willoughliy, 
confounds  me  ;  the  impeiuurbeble  equanimity  of  tkd 
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itilltin  make*  me  road,  road.  You  will  give  roe  back 
ny  properly,  will  you  ?  roy  properly,  ha !  ha !  wreich 
iUve!  but  come  ibi*  way,  sir.”  and  he  drew  the 
other  by  the  wriat  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
leizing  a  key  from  the  table,  thruct  it  into  the  lock  of 
a  large  cabinet ;  “  but  roy  property  i«  not  enough  ;  it 
will  nut  (office  ;  I  rouat  liave  more ;  now,  sir,”  and  he 
threw  back  the  door  of  the  cabinet  with  furious  vio¬ 
lence,  “  will  you  give  me  back  her— her — hcrr’ 

With  a  cry  of  horror,  Willoughby  fell  upon  his 
knees,  as  the  sight  before  him  met  his  eyes.  “Gra¬ 
cious  God he  cried,  “  wliat  dreadful  spectacle  is 
this  f" 

“  Peace,  peace,"  said  the  baruaet,  in  a  whi.jper. 
pointing  with  hui  finger,  and  be  stood  immoveably, 
gaaiiig  upwards,  “  peace,  the  dead  can  hear  you  if 
there  be  truth  in  mortal  consciousness  ;  oh !  forgive 
me,  dear  child,  that  1  have  suffered  this  man  to  behold 
thy  pour  remains,  once  let  ii  be,  and  but  once.” 

Yes,  it  was  the  daughter  of  the  baronet  that  stood 
before  them.  Her  hair  seemed  to  have  newly  fallen 
over  her  slioulders  in  profuse  tresses ;  a  hue,  as  of 
breathing  life  was  upon  her  idieek.  her  eyes  were 
closed,  not  as  in  sleep,  but  as  though  in  resignation, 
and  one  hand  was  laid  sofily  upon  her  buaom. 

Willoughby  endeavoured  to  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  the  sight  that  appeared  to  grow  before  them,  but 
10  vain ;  and  as  he  clasped  his  fiu'rbead  with  bis 
hands,  a  violent  convulsion  shuik  his  frame.  “  Take 
her  from  me.”  he  cried  in  agony,  “  1  ran  no  longer 
bear  this ;  oh  I  Sir  Robert,  have  mercy  upon  me,  I  am 
faint  and  sick." 

The  baronet  turned  round,  and  approaching  bis  son- 
in-law,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  “  Have  I  not 
cause,  think  you  T'  said  he,  "  have  1  not  cause  f  Can 
I  behold  this  oliject  day  and  night,  and  ctinsent  to  die 
while  you  live  f  Stop,  sir,  one  moment,"  and  as  Wil¬ 
loughby  attempted  to  rise  be  held  him  down  forcibly. 

“  iiear  me,”  and  he  dropped  upon  his  knees,  before 
the  lifeless  presence  of  his  daughter,  “  I  swear,  as  I 
have  sworn,  oh!  how  many  times,  that  never  until  1 
have  avenged  my  child's  murder, shall  that  body  know 
the  corrupti<m  of  the  grave.  You  may  fly  me,  but  I 
am  with  you ;  wherever  you  be,  there  also  will  I  be ; 
never,  wcer,  Willoughby,  ahall  you  escape  me.”  •  \ 

“Oh,  God  !  that  i  could. that  1  might  speak,”  groan¬ 
ed  Willoughby,  “  but  1  am  dumb;  1  must,  I  must  be 
silent.” 

“  Enough  I”  said  the  baronet,  as  having  breathed 
an  ioarliculate  prayer  whilst  the  other  was  yet  speak¬ 
ing,  he  arose  iVom  hi*  knees.  “  Rise,  sir.”  and  lift¬ 
ing  Willoughby  to.hia  feet,  he  hurried  him  by  the 
»m  to  the  door.  “  Go,  air,  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
soon."  and  hastening  along  the  pasugc,  the  baruaet 
stopped  at  the  paclaur  in  which  he  had  left  the  priest. 

Ue  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  “  Come  forth, 
Ceurlanay,  and  behold  I  have  returned  your  charge 
unharmed  He  is  not  there,”  be  added,  pausing  fer  a 
moment.  “  No  matter,  your  way  is  straight  before 
'  you,  your  carriage,  1  perceive,  is  ready.  Now,  sir, 
your  foot  once  over  the  ibreshuld,  and  tiewore;  1  giva 
you  warning-  Begone !” 

“  Oh !  Sir  Ruhart.”  cried  Willoughby,  as  he  turned 
round,  and  he  looked  with  an  almost  piteous  eipres- 
nao  m  the  fece  of  the  baronet.  “  take  but  my  hand  at 
parang;  you  have  wronged  me,  but  I  forgive  you ;  in¬ 
deed  yoa  have  wronged  me.” 

“  Begone!”  exclaimed  the  baroDet,  “  leat  I  spurn  you 
from  ms.”  sad  fliuging  the  hall  door  after  him,  he 
walked  baauly  to  his  own  room. 

The  ball  rang  in  about  half  an  hour.  A  sarvam 
entered  the  apartmenL 

“  Send  Mr.  Courtenay  to  instanily.'' 

“  Mr.  Courteftoy,  sir  f”  Mid  the  servant 

“Did  i  apeak  plain?  Mr.  Ceurtenay;  toll  him 
that  1  4miim  to  ate  him  wilhiHit  delay.” 
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“  Mr.  Courtenay,  Sir  Robert,  is  gone.” 

“  Gone  1"  cried  the  baronet  in  surprise,  “  gone 
where  T’ 

“  He  accompanied  Mr.  Willooghby,  Sir  Robert,  in 
the  carriage.” 

The  baronet  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  “  'nto- 
mas,”  said  he,  calmly,  “saddle  a  horse  forthwith,  and 
rule  to  the  next  town.  Hire  post  horses  and  follow 
Mr.  Willoughby’s  carriage  to  London.  Let  him  not 
observe  you  ;  but  watch  whether  he  proceeds  to  hia 
own  house  or  elsewhere.  You  will  see  me.  and  let 
me  know  at  the  hotel  in  Oxford  street ;  the  hotel  at 
which  I  usually  put  up ;  yon  know  it  Order  my 
carriage  insiamly;  I  follow  yeu  in  an  hour.  Tall  Jamea 
to  pul  up  a  few  things ;  he  is  to  accompany  me.” 

Ttie  servant  Itowed  and  retired. 

“  Said  I  not  rightly  f’  cried  the  baronet,  as  he  arose, 
and  basteiied  to  bis  chamber,  “when  I  told  Willough¬ 
by  it  was  a  conspiracy ;  they  sliall  rue  it — they  shall 
rue  it.” 

CHAmm  IT. 

Sir  Robert  Aylmer  had  not  ocenpied  the  privato 
room,  into  which  he  had  been  usher^  by  the  waiter 
of  the  hotel,  more  than  ten  roinutev  when  bis  servant 
entered. 

“  Wen,  John,  what  news  do  you  bring?  '  I  am  not 
long  afler  you,  you  see.” 

“  Mr.  Wilbugbby  is  in  Groevenor-square,  Sir  Ro 
bert;  I  saw  him  alight  from  his  carriage.” 

“And  Mr.  Courtenay?” 

“  Mr.  Courtenay  was  with  him.  Sir  Robert.” 

“  That  will  do.  By-ihe-by,  Thomas,”  said  he,  mu¬ 
sing,’  “  do  you  remember  a  young  girl  who  was  acens- 
turaed  to  attend  upon  the  late  Mrs.  Willoughby,  her 
waiting  maid?” 

“  1  do.  Sir  Robert” 

“  Now,  do  you  think,"  said  the  baronet,  “  you  could 
obtain  a  sight  of  this  girl  without  being  seen  by  her 
fellow-servants.  Tell  her  that  I  wish  particulaHy  to 
see  her,  and  bring  her  with  you,  if  possible.  I  shall 
not  detain  her  many  minutes.  Can  you  do  this  matter 
cleverly,  think  youf’ 

I  “  I  will  endeavour.  Sir  Robert,”  answered  the  ser- 
I  vant  “  I  might  send  to  her  from  some  house  in  the 
I  neighbourhood,  or — ” 

“  Ay,  ay,  to  be  aure,  1  see  you  understand.  Now, 
go,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  come  to  me  without  da 
lay.  She  shall  be  rewarded  handsomely.” 

**  Yes,”  said  the  baronet,  when  the  servant  had  re¬ 
tired,  “  I  ahuiild  have  queationed  the  girl  before;  site 
might  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  attempted 
mystery;  and  may  still,  ay,  may  still.” 

In  about  an  hour  the  servant  returned.  **  Well, 
Thomas,”  said  the  baronet  “  did  yon  sea  her;  have 
you  brought  her?” 

“  She  is  below.  Sir  Robert,”  said  the  servant 

“  Let  her  come  up  instantly.  You  were  not  seen, 
I  hope,  by  any  of  the  servants  ?” 

“  I  was  not  sir." 

“  Very  good,”  said  his  master,  as  be  arose  and  paced 
the  room  anxiously. 

“This  is  the  young  woman,”  said  the  servant  re¬ 
entering  and  leading  in  a  givl  about  twenty  years  of 
age. 

"  Come  hither,  child,”  Mid  the  liaronet,  when  the 
servant  liad  retired,  “  take  this  seat  I  wikh  to  Mk 
3rou  a  few  questions  relative  t»  the  late  Mra.  Wil- 
laughby  You  accoonpanied  her,  I  think,  to  the  aoo- 
tinent  T 

“  I  did,  flir  Robert." 

”  Did  you  observe  any  altoratian  of  b^Mvioor  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Willonghl^  toward!  his  wife  daring 
I  the  time  they  were  abroad  ?  Take  time  to  anawar 
j  me.  Wm  Mr.  Willoughby,  at  any  periad,  kind  and  il- 
!  tentiva  to  hia  wife— and  wm  be  aver  txberwiaal” 
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**  When  we  fint  left  Loiidoii,”  replied  the  girl, 

**  uid  for  aome  time  aAerwardi,  rojr  matter  and  mit- 
tieM  appeared  to  live  in  the  utmoat  harmony.  No 
man  could  be  more  kind  and  attentive  than  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby  ;  but  after  we  had  been  aome  time  at  Rome, 
where  we  aiayed  aeveral  niontha,  hia  conduct  altered 
very  much.” 

“  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cauael”  inquired  Sir 
Robert 

“  None,  air.” 

“  Waa  any  violence  ever  uaed  towards  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  that  you  are  aware  off’ 

The  girl  hesitated.  “  ITpon  two  occasions,”  she 
aaid  slowly,  **  Mr.  Willoughby,  I  believe,  struck  my 
mistreas.  She  told  me  so ;  and  we  could  see  that  his 
temper  was  much  changed  two  montlia  before.  He 
was  very  violent  and  hasty.” 

*  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ‘  wet'  ”  asked  the  baro¬ 
net 

“  Myself  and  ray  fellow-servants.  Sir  Robert.” 

“  Ay,  ay.  Now  tell  me,”  continued  the  baronet 
earnestly,  “do  you  know,  or  was  there  any  conjecture 
amongst  you,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  behaviour?” 

“  We  thought,  sir,”  replied  the  girl,  “  that  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby  might  have  been  rather  gay,  for  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  from  home;  and  that  my  mistress,  perhaps, 
^d  remonstrated  with  him.” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  the  baronet.  “ By  heaven !  the 
moat  probable  conjecture ;  tell  me,  child,  how  did 
these  scenes  end,  these  two  occasions  of  which  you 
spoke,  did  not  your  mistreas  attempt  to  leave  him  ?” 

“  I  believe  she  did,”  answered  the  young  woman, 

“  for  one  of  the  servants  overheard  my  master  in  very 
high  words  with  the  Marquess  Riccardi,  and  we  sup- 
pcsed  that  it  was  Mrs.  Willoughby’s  intention  to  place 
herself  under  the  protection  of  hia  family.” 

“  And  who  is  the  Marquess  Riccardi  t”  inquired  the 
hauonet. 

“  A  young  Italian  nobleman,  sir,  with  whose  fa¬ 
mily  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  had  been  very  inti- 
aoate.” 

“  A  young  Italian  nobleman,”  repeated  the  haronet; 
“  well,  girl,  did  your  mistress  succeed  in  leaving  the 
house?” 

“  She  did  not,  sir.  Mr.  Willoughby  locked  her  in 
her  own  room ;  and  we  left  Rome  on  the  next  day.  It 
was  said  that  a  duel  had  taken  place,  and  that  my 
master  had  killed  the  marquess,  but  of  this  we  are  not 
certain,  for  we  came  to  England  in  haste,  and  Mr. 
Willoughby's  man,  who  attended  him,  would  never 
satisfy  us  as  to  what  took  place  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure.  They  did  meet,  however.” 

“And  this  is  all  you  know?”  inquired  the  haronet, 
aAer  a  lung  pause,  during  which  he  had  been  abeorb- 
ed  in  reflection. 

“  It  is,  air.” 

“It  was  his  conduct  to  her,”  said  the  baronet,  half- 
musingly,  “  that  preyed  upon  her,  that  killed  her,  that 
murdered  her,  was  it  nut,  child  ?  tell  me,  you  were 
with  her  during  her  illness,  from  the  first,  at  her  bed¬ 
side  when  she  expired;  was  not  this  the  cause  ?" 

“  1  think  it  was,”  said  the  girl ;  “  but  my  poor  mis¬ 
tress  waa  so  gentle,  that  she  never  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint  against  Mr.  Willoughby.” 

“  She  teas  so  gentle,”  said  the  baronet  in  a  low 
tone;  “  but  she  is  now  in  heaven,  child,  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest.”  , 

“  1  knew  there  was  something  that  preyed  upon 
ker  mind,”  added  the  girl,  “  for  my  mistreas  oflen 
spoke,  when  she  waa  delirious,  of  something  that  she 
wished  to  get  back  from  Mr.  Willoughby,  seme  paper, 
I  think  it  was;  aha  was  always  referring  to  it.” 

“  True,  true.”  aaid  Sir  Robert,  “  she  spoke  of  it 
when  she  was  dying ;  I  heard  her  speak  of  it  Well, 
girl,  you  have  told  me  all  you  know,  and  1  thank  you. 
Take  this,”  and  be  handed  her  seme  gold,  “  here^er 


I  will  think  of  some  adequate  recompense  to  you  for 
your  attentiim  to  my  daughter,  (iood  morning.” 

"  And  why  daisy  this  longerr*  said  the  baronet 
rising  and  ringing  the  bell.  “  What  need  of  further 
testimony  >  has  he  not  been  tried,  judged,  and  con¬ 
victed  ?  do  we  need  proof  where  the  truth  is  obvi¬ 
ous?  I  have  trifled  too  long;  it  is  time  to  be  in 
carnesL” 

“  'I'homas,”  said  he,  as  the  servant  entered  the 
room,  “  I  am  going  out,  and  shall  return  in  about  an 
hour;  let  my  carriage  be  in  readiness.  1  go  to  Dover, 
and  shall  proceed  from  thence  to  Paris.  Let  there  be 
no  delay.” 

He  followed  the  servant  down  stairs.  “Get  the 
carriage  out  at  once,”  said  he,  as  he  left  the  house, 
“  1  may  be  less  than  an  hour  gone,  and  the  occasion 
is  urgent.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  baronet  was  at  the  door  of 
Willoughby's  house.  “  Mr.  Willoughby  is  within," 
said  he  as  the  ;iorter  appeared,  “  is  he  up  stairs?” 

“  He  is.  Sir  Robert,”  said  the  man. 

“  You  need  not  announce  me;  I  will  find  him  my¬ 
self,”  and  the  baronet  hastily  proceeiled  up  stairs,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  luck,  flung  open  the  door  of 
the  parlour. 

Mr.  Courtenay  was  alone,  seated  by  the  fire,  and 
reading. 

“  Sir  Robert  Alymer,”  cried  he,  rising  in  alarm, 
and  involuntary  extending  hia  hand. 

“  Mr.  Courtenay,”  said  the  baronet,  approaching 
him,  and  putting  by  bis  band,  “  where  is  your  mas¬ 
ter  ?” 

“  Whom  do  you  mean  ?”  said  the  priest  in  agita¬ 
tion. 

“  Your  master,  or  your  pupil,  which  is  it?”  said  the 
haronet  with  a  sneer.  “  Where  is  be?  Willoughby." 

“  He  is  in  the  next  room.  Sir  Robert,”  answered  the 
I  priest,  “  and  must  not  be  disturbed  ;  he  is  making  pre- 
(larations  to  depart  the  country.  You  will  see  him 
no  more.” 

“  Must  not  be  disturbed,”  cried  the  baronet,  “  but  I 
must  see  him,  Mr.  Courtenay ;  your  authority  is  ef 
somewhat  recent  growth.” 

“  My  dear  Sir  Robert,”  cried  the  priest  harriedly, 
“  be'calm ;  let  me  implore  you  to  be  calm.  You  will 
never  again  be  insulted  by  the  sight  of  Mr.  Willough¬ 
by.  It  is  his  intention  to  leave  England  for  many 
years,  for  ever.” 

“  He  did  not  tell  me  that,”  said  the  haronet;  “  I 
should  wish  to  take  luy  leave  of  him  before  he  goes. 
He  is  in  that  room,  is  he  not  T’  and  the  baronet  point¬ 
ed  to  the  door  of  an  inner  aparimeiiL 

“  In  the  name  of  God,”  said  the  priest  earnestly,  I 
conjure  you  not  to  sea  him  again :  and  if  the  circum- 
slance  of  my  having  accom|ianied  him  from  Eiiston 
Hall  has  cauMd  you  to  suspect  him  wrongfully,  I  will 
return  with  you.  Heaven  is  my  wiiness,  1  meant 
well :  I  would  not  have  leA  you  but  fur  good  reasons; 
1  have  done  it  for  the  best,  1  have  done  it  for — ” 

“  A  purpose,  doubtless,"  interrupted  the  baronet, 
“  best  known  to  yourself.  You  have  dune  it  Utr  the 
best.  The  future  may  be  better  than  the  past,  and 
the  hope  of  advantage  is  stronger  than  the  sense  of 
graliiude.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  your  reasons?" 
he  continued,  bitterly ;  “  it  is  with  him  that  1  wish  to 
speak ;  you  and  I,  Mr.  Courtenay,  are  from  henceforih 
strangers.”  So  saying,  the  baronet  advanced  to  tbs 
door,  the  priest  following  him. 

“I  have  come  once  mure  to  see  you,  Mr.  Willough¬ 
by,”  said  the  baronet  entering,  and  the  young  roan 
'  Slatted  up  from  a  desk  at  which  he  had  bMD  writing; 
“  1  am  bum,  you  see,  to  trouble  yon." 

“You  are,  sir,”  said  Willoughby  proudly,  “but  I 
half  expected  you,  and  am  prepaid.  Your  conduct 
to  me  has  been  such  that  I  can  hold  no  further  oum- 
muoicatidn  with  you.  You  knew  not,  Sir  Robert. 
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hotv  I  have  rrcrained  my  naturally  harly  temper  out 
of  regard  fur  )our  feeling*,  and  in  cuimideration  of 
your  age.  Ii^>  nut  interrupt  me;  hear  me  fur  one  mu- 
roeiit.  This  I  (an  prumise  you,  that  yuu  shall  never 
see  my  lace  again ;  I  am  ahum  to  quit  England,  and 
fur  ever.  Nu  fiiriker  satisfaction  shall  yuu  have  from 
me.  I  owe  tu  myself  and  to  you  to  preserve  eternal 
silence  res(>ecling  the  past.  Do  I  nut,  Mr.  Courtenay?” 

“  You  do,'  said  Courtenay  solemnly. 

“  And  do  you  think,”  cried  Sir  Hubert,  in  a  quiet, 
sarcastic  tone,  “  and  do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  am  to  be 
put  uff  by  these  grave  face-makings,  and  by  the  mum¬ 
bling  of  yonder  priest?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  I 
will  have  your  secret,  or  an  equivalent" 

“  For  heaven's  sake,”  interrupted  Courtenay,  “  be 
not  so  violent ;  restrain  yourself.  Sir  Robert." 

“  Stand  back,  sir,”  said  the  baronet  promptly,  “  lest 
I  strike  you  to  tbe  earth.  Look  you,  Willoughby,  you 
owe  something,  you  say,  to  yourself  and  to  me.  What 
you  owe  to  yourself,  you  may  keep  to  yourself;  what 
you  owe  to  me,  you  shall  pay.  Now,  sir,  you  left  a 
deed  with  me  yesterday  rooming;  the  liberality  de¬ 
mands  return.  I  alju  have  a  deed  here,”  and  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  coat-pocket,  “  which,  perhaps, 
will  leave  us  quits.” 

The  iNirunet  drew  fiirih  a  pistol  hastily,  and  dis- 
charginl  the  (Hintenis  into  the  bosuro  of  Willmighby. 

“  Merciful  God !”  cried  the  priest  in  horror,  rushing 
between  them,  as  Willoughby  staggered  backwards, 
and  fell  upon  the  floor  with  a  heavy  groan,  "  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Alymer,  what  have  yuu  duneT' 

"  An  act,”  said  the  baronet,  laying  down  the  pistol, 

“  which  heaven  applauds,  an  act  which  is  seldom 
seen  u;ioa  this  earth,  an  act  of  justice.” 

“  Raise  roe  a  little,"  said  the  dying  roan,  in  a  faint 
voice;  "  let  my  head  rest  upon  your  shoulder ;  thank 
you,  Mr.  Courtenay.  Aylmer,  you  have  killed  me ; 
but  1  pity  and  forgive  you.  You  must  tell  him  all, 
Courtenay.  My  name  must  not  go  down  into  the 
grave  with  ignominy — the  room  turns  round  with 
me — I  am  dying — there— there.” 

At  these  words,  his  head  fell  bark  upon  the  priest's 
shoulder — his  arm  dropped  by  his  siile,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh  he  expired. 

Courtenay  laid  down  the  bixly  gently,  and  taking 
the  wrist  uf  Willoughby  with  one  hand,  laid  the  other 
softly  upon  hia  boeoro. 

“He  is  dead,”  he  gniened,  “  but  his  name  shall  not 
go  down  to  the  grave  with  ignominy.  I  will  tell 
ill,”  and  as  he  arose  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
weeping  “  What  have  you  done!"  he  exclaimed, 
and  he  apiavched  and  seised  the  baronet,  whom  he 
shook  vioienlly.  “  Do  ywi  know  what  you  have 
dune  ?  Yuu  have  slain  as  noble  a  gentleman  as  ever 
walked  this  earth,  and  why*  shall  I  tell  you  at  once? 
bis  wife,  your  daughter,  was  false,  false." 

The  baronet  sprung  hack  and  stood  transfixed.  Not 
■  breath  appeared  tu  issue  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
ayes  glared  wildly;  but  presently  he  moved  his  handt 
u  though  he  would  collect  his  whole  strength  together 
for  one  great  eflurt.  He  approached  tite  priest  slowly, 
and  on  tiptoe.  “  That  again,"  ha  said  in  a  hollow 
whisper. 

“She  was  false.  Sir  Robert.”  cried  the  priest, 
“strike  me;  kill  me;  I  fear  you  not.  Tis  true  aa 
heaven  is  true.” 

“'Ti*  tulae  aa  hell  is  false,”  shouted  the  baronet; 
“she  false!  then  were  heaven  untrue.  It  can't,  it 
esn't,  it  cannot  be.  Hah !” 

With  a  loud  shriek  the  baronet  clasped  his  head 
with  hw  hands.  “  Can  it  be?”  he  gasped,  “  ran  it  lie? 
where,  whereT' 

“Oh!  this  is  dreadful,”  groaned  Courtenay.  "It 
was  at  Rome,  sir.  There  waa  a  roarqueas,  an  Italian, 
bis  name  Riccardi,  wburo  Willoughby  killed  in  a  duel. 
He  was  the  man.” 


The  baronet  placed  one  hand  in  hit  neckcloth,  and 
hii  eyea  rolled  wildly.  They  fell  upon  the  body  «f 
Willoughby.  He  went  and  knelt  down  by  the  tide  of 
the  corpee,  and  gazed  upon  it.  “  Who  killed  this 
man  ?”  he  aaid  quietly,  looking  up,  “  who  killed  this 
man?  did  I  ?  I  believe  I  did;  oh!  fur  a  world  to  give 
in  purchase  of  his  life  again.”  lie  sprung  up  sud¬ 
denly.  “  Ha!  ha  I"  he  cried  with  savage  glee,  “a  lie, 
a  deep-laid,  cunning,  damned  lie.  1  see  it  all.” 

“  It  is  too  true,”  tried  Courtenay  mournfully. 

Evidence,”  said  the  baronet  quickly. 

“There  is  his  man  below, who  attended  him  at  tha 
duel  with  Riccardi,  and  heard  the  confesaion  of  the 
dying  man.” 

“  Send  for  him  up  stairs,”  cried  the  beronet;  “  but 
no,  no,”  he  added  vaguely,  “  that  were  kw  degrading.” 

“  I  have  a  paper  also,”  said  the  priest  slowly, 
“  which  Mr.  Willoughby  compelled  his  wife  to  sign, 
in  which  all  is  confess^ ;  and  this  he  did,  fearing 
that  you  would  call  him  to  account  for  his  deaertua 
of  her,  to  be  produced  in  the  last  resort.” 

The  baronet  started,  and  fixed  his  eyea  upon  tha 
priest  earnestly.  “  I  shall  go  mad,’'  he  said,  “  b<it  not 
yet.  I  am  here,  Courtenay ;  open  the  paper  and 
place  it  into  this  band ;  hut  come  not  near  me  when  I 
have  read  it,  Irtt  I  tear  you  to  pieces;  keep  ihe  air 
from  me,  it  weighs  o|)Oii  my  brain.  Give  it  to  roe, 
now,  now.” 

'I  he  baronet  stood  with  one  hand  tightly  grasping 
his  head,  and  the  other  outstretched  at  arm's  length. 
The  priest  approached,  and  gave  the  paper  to  hina. 
He  held  it  firmly,  and  gazed  upon  it.  There  was  na 
motion  of  his  eye  when  he  had  perused  the  paper. 
It  rested  upon  the  signature.  Several  minutes  elapsed. 

“Sir  Robert,  Sir  Robert  Alymer,”  cried  the  prieot 
in  alarm,  and  he  appr- ached  a  few  paces. 

The  baronet  fell  back  without  a  groan. 

Courtenay  drew  near,  and  knelt  down  by  hts  sida. 
Sir  Robert  Aylmer  was  no  more ! 


A  KNOWING  BOY. 

A  big  lump  of  a  boy,  on  his  first  examination,  waa 
asked  if  he  could  read. 

Roy.  Don't  know. 

Ttocker.  Can  you  spell  easy  words? 

Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teacktr.  Do  you  know  the  alphabet  ? 

Boy.  Yet. 

Tracker.  Try  this  word. 

Boy.  H-o-r-s-e. 

Tracker.  What  duet  that  spell  ? 

Boy.  Don't  know. 

Teadur.  What  do  you  ride  on  at  home  ? 

Boy.  Oxen. 

Tracker.  Try  this  word 
Boy.  B-r-e-a-d. 

Tracker.  What  does  this  spell  ? 

Boy.  Don't  know. 

Tracker.  What  do  yon  eat  at  home  ? 

Boy.  Punkin. 

Tracker.  Try  this  short  word. 

Boy.  B-e-d 

Tracker.  What  does  this  spell  ? 

Boy.  Don't  know. 

Tracker.  What  do  you  sleep  on  at  home  ? 

Boy.  Shaep-tkins! 


DtrrEBENCI  EETWEEN  Sl.VOULAE  AND  PlDBAL. — 
When  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  landed  in  England, 
he  said  to  the  people  whom  he  first  met,  **  I  coma  fiv 
your  good,  for  all  your  goods.” 
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lanihe,  beaatiful  fanthe — 
l/mg  buried  loenioriet  waken  al  ihy  name. 

And  hair  forgottea  thingi  ruth  o'er  ihe  mind. 

With  all  life’i  freahneai  round  them. 

Thuu'rt  but  a  shadow  now. 

That  eagle  eye,  thuae  fringing  lathes,  and  thoae  droop¬ 
ing  lids, 

Where  glances,  like  secreted  lightnings  play, 

As  round  the  dark  edge  of  a  thundercloud. 

We  see  the  fitful  fiathea  ligbt  the  sky, 

And  sink  again  to  sadness. 

They  are  queacli'd,  are  cold,  and  luatreleaa. 

Those  full  vermilion  lipa,  Ika  ruay  portal 

That  could  never,  all  conceal  their  pearly  treasure. 

But  like  a  half-blewn  bud  matur’d  in  beauty, 

Its  crimson  foldings  op’ning  in  the  sun. 

So  glories  in  its  liberty,  and  light. 

That  in  requital  for  its  boon  of  birth. 

It  ever  greets  the  glad,  young  eye  of  mom. 

With  a  bright  blush  of  welceme  : 

They  are  pale 

The  lightsome  step 
Thst  led  the  graceful  dance. 

The  bending  form  that  glided  through  its  maae. 

The  bounding  heart,  whose  happy  pulses 
Like  a  heaven-strung  harp. 

Make  an  eternal  music  in  the  soul. 

All.  all,  are  gone. 

But  from  the  depths  of  menaory,  there  comes 
A  n^isty  shadow. 

Backamrd  roUs  the  poet. 

And  in  the  hght  ef  nwny  vanished  yeofs. 

Stands  the  dim  outline  of  an  angel  form. 

The  tune  ef  faded  summeia  ooina  agnm. 

Retracing,  with  a  nmaeleaa  step  of  light 
The  path  of  earlier  flossera ; 

Their  rays  around  that  spectra  of  the  past 
Are  gathering  fast,  and  bright. 

And  now,  it  standa  half  aunlight. 

And  half  shads. 

Tie  thine,  ’tie  thee,  lanihe. 

Thou  hast  slept  the  dreemlesa  aleep. 

And  yet  eo  vivid  ia  thy  preaence  here. 

That  I  could  almoct  think  a  spell, 

A  trance,  had  lain  upon  thy  spirit  fora  time. 

And  thou  hadst  wander'd,  for  awhile 

From  earth,  to  be  recall'd  as  God's  high  will  directs 

At  his  appointed  hour. 

But  no— 'tis  fancy  all, 

Tha  stamp  of  time  bath  been  on  ev'ry  thing  impress'd, 
Since  bright  Isnthe  was  the  breathing  form. 

Which  memory’s  imaged  here. 

Thy  simple  story. 

Sad  I  might  have  said,  aimple  and  sad, 

A  bruised  heart,  a  broken  faith, 

fn  the  world’s  eye,  are  but  as  simple  thinp. 

To  those  who  never  made  the  human  heart 
The  shrine  and  altar  of  their  own  heart's  life. 

The  Ark,  wherein  through  every  ill  to  rest. 

Or  the  wild  billows  of  the  raging  sea. 

That  swallowa  life,  and  all. 

Such  was  thy  fota,  lantha, 

Under  the  while  wings  of  delusive  Hope, 

To  nurse  the  tender  shoon  of  early  love. 

Till  one,  by  one,  they  put  their  bloesoms  forth. 

And  grew,  and  grew,  till  like  a  spreading  tres 
They  shadow’d  all  bsneath. 

The  hoarded  love  of  yearn. 

The  untaught  wonhip  of  a  ehild'e  young  heart. 

The  blttahinf  innocence  of  girlish  lova. 

The  unseal’d  fountains  af  a  woaaan’s  heart 
In  its  first  gush  of  wild  idolatry. 

Were  pour’d  upon  one  altar. 


I  One  bright  fame,  one  only  temple. 

'  Sacred  lo  the  heart. 

Slie  gave  the  undivided  feelings  of  that  he*  it. 

In  total  unreserve. 

And  lived  to  see 

The  sunny  fountains  of  her  fbodnasa  turn 
In  withering  ice  bolls  on  her. 

She  kim'd  the  cup,  when  happy  lova 
Sat  smiling  on  its  brim, 

.And  dm>a’d  the  drags,  the  biuar  drsp. 

His  faiiblaaa  imags  leaves. 

But  to  the  tale : 

lanthe  was  a  blooming  bud  of  a  da^  Uaoi 
Her  baby  brows  had  nsvar  felt 
A  mother's  fingers  part  the  floating  curls 
That  cluster’d  o’er  them. 

Never  knew  , 

The  manly  guidance  of  a  fatber’k  hand. 

Steadying  her  infant  fuaisteps 
She  was  thrown 

On  the  cold  world,  like  e  weak  eiender  laad 
Cast  on  the  ocean’s  foam. 

To  bear  the  buflels  of  an  angry  wind, 

Or  float  scram  the  billows’  heaving  breast 
With  balmy  breezes  lo  a  kindlier  shore. 

And  fondly  root  it  in  a  stranger  aotl. 

So  was  lanihe  rear’d; 

The  earth  that  beM  her  new  made  imhTrV  vsfirr 
Was  as  a  mother  to  ksr. 

Her  father  was  a  stranger  in  has  dime, 

One  who  bad  come  to  woo  and  win 
A  dark  brow’d  daagbter  of  Italia’a  land. 

To  be  a  airanger’a  brida ; 

.And  era  Spring’s  buds,  whose  haKhlown  benntiea 

Sirew’d  their  bridal  path 

Had  op'd  their  summer  glories  to  the  son. 

He  was  not  ’mong  the  Kvinf. 

So  shs  nurs’d  (that  erphaw  gitld 
Those  feelings  in  her  breast,  that  might  ham  a|wnS 
All  their  young  freefaneas  on  the  buried  hearla 
That  would  have  gloriad  in  bar ; 

She  yielded  up  Ihe  tieaanty  ef  that  am 
On  a  false  shrine. 

lanthe  could  not  love 

The  dark  brow’d  sons  of  her  own  native  soil. 

But  like  a  summer  bird  that  couria  the  tun. 

She  found  more  beauty  in  the  gay,  glad  beam 
Of  a  proud  English  eys ; 

More  depth  of  soul  in  its  blua  tenderness. 

And  her  young  heart,  like  an  apeslate  bow’d. 

And  bent  in  homage  to  a  ttrangar  fkilh. 

He  loved  her,  as  men  often  loves,  ’till  some  new  fanqp 
Has  a  thousand  charms  to  win  him  from  the  old. 
lanthe’i  voice 

Was  music  to  his  eager  soul; 

lanthe’s  glance  was  sunshine — ^ha  would  bask 

Ker  hours  in  its  light,  till  black  eyas  graw 

Familiar  to  his  mind,  and  lost  their  chatai  ef  novelty 

lanthe  saw  Ihe  evil,  felt  the  chain. 

The  feeble  rham,  that  bound  hie  heart  to  hare, 

Link  after  link,  give  way. 

The  arrow  had  ^en  sped ; 

She  knew  the  shaft  would  rankle. 

Yet  she  blamed  him  not ; 

She  saw  the  glances  that  had  been 
Her  moon  ofnigbi,  bent  on  a  fairer  &ee; 

She  saw  the  lip  tint  kim’d 
Her  raven  rin^eti,  fondly  prem 
A  lover’s  touch  on  floating  curia 
'That  were  to  base 

Like  golden  aanbaama  to  a  temyeet  cloaA. 

And  yatska  wapt  nat; 

Hen  was  not  a  griaf  that  piaaa,  tad  piiMi  to  dyiaf. 
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Well  ihe  knew  'twai  but  one  struggle, 

And  the  o'erfraught  heart 
Would  burst  at  once. 

His  eye's  blue  heaven  was  not  for  her; 

She  felt  her  burning  heart  was  all  too  wild 
For  his  calm  spirit. 

And  her  fiery  thoughts  would  be 
Like  lightning  flashing  o’er  the  sky 
When  in  its  summer  brightness. 

So  she  drew 

The  shadow  of  her  presence,  from  his  sunshine. 

And  like  a  bird,  that  soaring  to  the  clouds, 
Stretching  his  pinions  out,  to  reach  the  heavens. 
Feels  the  winged  shaA  one  instant  in  his  heart. 

And  darkness  fills  the  space. 

So  died  lanthe,  with  the  heaven  in  view 
Which  she  could  never  reach. 

C.  H.  W. 


P  E  W  T  A  L  K  .  . 

That  tall  young  fellow’s  here  to.i}ay ! 

I  wonder  what's  his  name  f 
His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  our  pew — 

Do  look  at  Sally  Dame. 

Who  is  that  lady  dressed  in  green  f 
It  can't  be  Mrs.  Leach  ; 

There's  Mr.  Jones  with  Deacon  Giles! 

1  wof:der  if  he’ll  preach. 

Lend  me  your  &n.  it  is  so  warm. 

We  both  will  sit  to  prayers ; 

Moumiug  becomes  the  widow  Ames— 

How  Mary's  bonnet  flares. 

Do  look  at  Nancy  Sloper's  veil ! 

It’s  full  a  breadth  too  wide ; 

I  wonder  if  Susannah  Ayres, 

Appears  to^lay  as  bride  1 

Lord !  what  a  voice  Jane  Rice  has  got ! 

Oh,  how  that  organ  roars ; 

'  I’m  glad  we’ve  left  the  singers'  seats — 

How  bard  Miss  Johnson  snores. 

What  ugly  shawls  are  those  in  front ! 

Did  you  observe  Ann  Wild  ? 

Her  new  straw  bonnet's  trimm'd  with  black, 
I  guess  she's  lost  a  child. 

I’m  half  asleep— that  Mr.  Jones ! 

His  sermons  are  so  long ; 

This  afternoon  we'll  stay  at  home. 

And  practice  that  new  song. 

THE  GLOAMING. 

Ah !  well  1  ken  ye'r  step,  Jock, 

Is  farfrae  me  a  roamin', 

But  I’ll  forget,  forgi’e,  Jock, 

Gin  ye'll  be  here  at  Gloamin'. 

But,  nay,  in  gaudy  day,  Jock, 

I  Could  any  vows  be  plighted. 

For  then,  the  folks  might  say,  Jock, 
Ye’r  warldly  gear  was  slighted. 

But  when  the  stars  are  bright,  Jock, 
Tis  then,  I  ken  ye’re  cornin’, 

For  dear  I  lo’e  the  light,  Jock, 

That  tells  me  it  is  Gloamin'. 

With  naught  aboon  our  beads,  Jock, 
But  the  lamp  forever  burnin’. 

Whose  crystal  light,  'tis  said.  Jock, 

Gi’s  mony  heads  a  turnin’. 

But  it  canna  turn  the  heart,  Jock, 

That  from  thee  ’ll  ne’er  be  roamin’. 

And  naught  shall  bid  us  part,  Jock, 

* .  Gin  ye’ll  be  here  at  Gloamin'. 


WALK  HER  OUT. 

Why  don’t  ha  walk  me  out  mamma. 

Why  don't  you  walk  me  out? 

It’s  strange  he  should  defer  so  long 
To  bring  the  thing  aliout; 

I'm  sure  it’s  nut  my  tault,  mamma. 

Of  that  no  soul  can  doubt ; 

For  what  I've  aim’d  so  lung  at,  is 
To  make  him  walk  me  out. 

Indeed,  I’ve  done  my  best,  mamma. 

And  always  have  I  shown 
Most  tender  and  most  kind  to  him 
When  we've  been  most  alone. 

At  times  I’ve  talked  of  rural  walks 
And  views  convers'd  about. 

And  sometimes  gone  almost  as  lar 
As  "  pray  do  walk  me  out.” 

To  this  he  says,  he’s  “  fond  of  walks,** 

And  walk* — about  the  room ; 

“  Of  views” — he  takes  my  albums  up~ 
Delights  in  looking  through  ’em.” 

Then  he's  in  love,  and  will  propose, 

I  have  no  kind  of  doubt; 

But  la,  I  wouldn’t  give  a  fig. 

Unless  he’d  walk  me  out. 

I  long  to  breathe  **  a  little  air," 

And  through  the  fields  to  roam ; 

To  this  he’ll  reach  down  my  guitar. 

And  play  roe  "  Hume,  sweet  Hume.** 
And  yet  he’s  only  seen  my  smiles. 

But  now  I’ll  sulk  aiKf  pout. 

And  practise  other  artful  wiles 
To  make  him  walk  me  out. 

I’ll  meet  him  as  the  serpent  met. 

Poor  Mm.  Eve  one  day: 

Where’er  he  goes.  I’ll  plwt  myself 
Directly  in  his  way; 

Some  girls,  I  kiww,  prefer  a  ball, 

A  conceit  or  a  rout — 

There’s  nothing  better  after  all 
Than  making  men  walk  out. 

If  we  are  serpents,  men  ore  eels. 

And  difficult  to  hold  ; 

Love’s  history  but  too  oft  reveals 
How  oft  young  men  are  sold ; 

My  net  is  true,  success  is  sure. 

He  may  flounder  like  a  trout ; 

He's  safe  enough,  his  fate  is  sealed. 

When  once  he’s  walked  me  out. 

There’s  Sarah  Spry  has  looked  of  late 
As  vain  as  mortal  can ; 

Priscilla  Prim  (the  girl  I  hate) 

Goes  by  with  her  young  man ; 

And  Susan  Fig.  the  grocer's  niece— 

A  gawky,  awkward  lout — 

They  all  (except  poor  I)  possess 
The  joys  of  walking  out 

But  mine  I  fear’s  a  hopeless  case. 

Scarce  talked  about  at  all ; 

The  neighbours  hardly  know  his  &ce. 

Or  if  he’s  short  or  tail. 

I’m  quite  distress’d,  and  can’t  think  what 
The  roan  can  be  about ; 

I’ll  walk  him  oflT,  I  vow  I  will. 

Unless  he  walks  me  out. 
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THE  BLACK  MASK. 


A  LEGEND  OF  HUNGARY. 


A*  ibe  Danube  appruache*  the  ancient  city  of  Buda, 
it  travenea  a  vaat  and  almoai  uninhabited  plain,  aur- 
n>unde<l  upon  every  aide  by  rude  and  barren  moun- 
taina.  Thia  tract,  thickly  wouded  with  fureat-lreea  of 
great  age  and  aixe,  haa  been  called  the  “  Black  Kureat’’ 
of  Hungary,  and  haa  been  lung  celebrated  aa  the  reaort 
of  the  wild  boar  and  the  elk,  driven  by  winter  to  aeek 
a  alielter  and  cover  winch  they  would  in  vain  look 
fur  uirai  the  rocky  and  aieep  luouritaina  around  ;  there, 
(or  at  leaat  live  nxMiiba  of  evary  year,  might  daily  be 
heard  the  joyoua  cull  of  tiie  jager  bom,  and  at  iiigkl, 
aruuml  the  hlaxuig  firea  of  the  bivouac,  might  partiea 
ol'  huntera  be  teen  carouaiiig  and  relating  the  dangera 
of  the  chaae.  But  when  once  the  hunting  acaaon  waa 
pant,  the  gloom  and  deaolation  of  thu  wild  waaie  waa 
unbroken  by  any  aound  aava  the  at.rill  cry  of  the 
vuliiirea,  or  the  acream  of  the  wood  aquirrel  aa  be  | 
aprang  from  bough  lo  bough,  for  the  failaiepa  of  the  ' 
traveller  never  trod  thia  valley,  which  aeemed  aa  if  I 
ahut  out  by  nature  from  all  iniercourae  with  the  re- 1 
maiialer  ol  the  world.  Iliiniing  had  been  for  yearn  ' 
the  only  occu(iatiuii  of  the  few  who  inhabited  it,  and  | 
the  iiiacceaible  character  of  the  muuniaina  bad  lung  i 
contributed  to  preaerve  it  for  them  from  the  iniruaiun 
of  otheia ;  but  at  length  the  chaae  became  the  favour¬ 
ite  poatimo  of  the  young  nobleaae  of  Aualria  aa  well  ; 
aa  Hungary:  and  to  encourage  a  taste  lor  the  "  mimic  | 
A?*/.”  aa  it  haa  not  been  inaptly  termed,  the  example 
of  the  reigning  monarch  greatly  contributed.  Not  a  | 
litile  vain  of  hia  skill  and  proficiency  in  every  bold  | 
and  warlike  eiercioe,  he  uRen  took  the  lead  in  these 
exercises  himself,  and  would  remain  weeks,  and  even 
months  away,  joyfully  enduring  all  the  dangera  and 
hardsliips  of  a  hunter's  life,  and  by  his  own  daring, 
stimulate  others  to  feais  of  difficult  and  hardy  enter¬ 
prise.  Some  there  were,  however,  who  thought  they 
taw  in  this  more  than  a  mere  fondness  for  a  hunter's 
life,  and  looked  on  it,  with  reason,  perhaia,  as  a  deeply 
laid  political  scheme ;  that,  by  bringing  the  nobles  of 
the  two  nations  more  closely  into  contact,  nearer  inti- 1 
macy,  ami  eventually.  friendshi|a  would  spring  up  j 
and  eradicate  that  feeling  of  jealousy  with  which  aa  I 
rivals  they  had  nut  ceased  to  regard  each  other.  i 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  December  of  the  year  ! 
1734 ;  ibe  sun  bad  gone  down,  and  the  shadows  I 
of  night  were  last  falling  upon  this  dreary  valley, 
whilst  upon  the  cold  and  piercing  blast  were  borne 
inaases  of  snow-driR  and  sleet,  and  the  low  wailing 
af  the  night-wind  foreboded  the  appmech  of  a 
storm,  that  a  solitary  wanderer  was  vainly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  diseniangle  himself  from  the  low  brush¬ 
wood,  which,  heavy  and  snow-laden,  obsirncled 
him  at  every  step.  Often  he  stoisl.  and  puiiisg  his 
horn  to  his  lips,  blew  till  the  forest  ring  again  with 
the  sound,  but  nothing  responded  to  his  call  save  the 

,  dull  and  ceaseless  roar  of  the  Danube,  which  pimred  | 
along  its  thundering  flood,  amid  huge  masses  of  broken 
ice  or  frozen  snow,  which,  rent  from  their  attachment 
lo  the  banks,  weie  carried  furiously  along  by  the  cur¬ 
rant  of  the  river. 

To  the  bonk  of  the  Danube,  the  wanderer  had  long 
directed  his  steps,  guided  by  the  noise  of  the  stream ; 
aad  he  had  determined  to  Rillow  iu  guidance  to  the 
nearest  village  where  he  might  rest  for  the  night. 
After  much  difficulty,  he  reached  the  hank,  and  the 
moon,  which  hitherto  had  not  shone,  now  suddenly 
broke  forth,  and  showed  the  stranger  to  be  young  and 
athletic ;  his  figure,  which  was  tall  and  commanding. 
Was  arrayed  in  llie  ordinary  huniing-dreas  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  ;  he  wore  a  green  frock  or  kunka,  which,  trimmed 
with  fur,  was  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  strap 
ef  black  feather ;  from  which  was  suspended  his  jagd 
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messer,  couteau  de  chaut,  the  handle  and  hilt  of  whlck 
were  of  silver  richly  chased  and  ornamented ;  around 
hi-i  neck  hung  a  small  bugle,  also  of  silver,  and  tbeae 
were  the  only  parts  of  hia  equipment  which  bespoke 
him  to  be  of  rank,  save  that  air  of  true  bom  nobili^ 
which  no  garb^  however  homely,  len  eflectually  con¬ 
ceal.  His  brood  leafed  bonnet,  with  its  dark  o'er- 
hanging  heron's  feathers,  concealed  the  upper  part  of 
his  face :  but  the  short  and  curved  moustache  whick 
graced  his  upper  lip,  told  that  he  was  either  by  bulk 
Hungarian,  or  one,  who,  from  motives  of  policy,  had 
adopted  this  national  peculiarity  to  court  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Joseph,  who  avowed  hia  preference  fiw 
that  country  on  every  occasion.  The  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes  as  be  looked  anxiously  around  for  some 
place  of  refuge  from  that  storm,  which  long  impend- 
I  mg.  was  already  about  h»  b.'eak  forth  with  increased 
violence,  was  the  massive  castle  of  Cferviiaen,  whoae 
baitlemented  lowers  rose  high  above  the  trees  on  the 
opprwiie  side  of  the  Danube ;  between,  however,  niar- 
ed  the  river,  wiih  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  lor- 
rent,  amid  huge  fragments  of  ire.  which  were  eiihar 
held  by  their  attachment  to  rocks  in  the  channel,  or 
home  along  till  dasiied  to  pieces  by  those  sharp  rsefo 
so  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  stream ;  he  shuddered 
as  he  watched  the  fate  of  many  a  ledge  of  ire  or  snow 
smoothly  gliding  on,  and  iu  the  next  moment  shivered 
into  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  lest  in  the  foam  and 
surge  of  **  the  dark  rolling  river.”  He  seemed  long 
to  weigh  within  himself  the  hazard  of  an  attempt  lo 
cross  the  stream  upon  these  floating  islands  with  the 
danger  of  a  night  passed  in  the  forest ;  for  be  now 
knew  too  well,  no  village  lay  within  miles  of  him. 
But  at  last  hs  seemed  to  have  taken  his  reeolulioit; 
for,  drawing  his  belt  tightly  around  him  and  ibrowiiy 
hack  hia  jagd  messer,  lest  it  should  impede  the  free 
play  of  his  leR  arm,  he  seemed  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  perilous  undertaking — this  was  but  the  work  of 
one  moment — the  next  saw  him  advancing  upon  the 
brood  ledge,  which,  frozen  to  the  bank,  stretched  to  a 
considerable  diniance  in  the  stream.  Now  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  this  came  his  first  difficulty,  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  springing  from 
island  to  island  over  the  channels  of  the  river,  whick 
ran  narrowly  though  rapidly  between ; — the  loud 
crashes  which  every  moment  interrupted  the  silence 
of  the  night,  as  each  fragment  broke  upon  the  recks 
before  him,  told  too  plainly  what  fate  awaited  him, 
should  be  either  miss  his  footing,  or  the  ice  break  be¬ 
neath  hia  weight ;  in  either  case  death  would  be  in¬ 
evitable.  He  once  more  looked  back  upon  the  dark 
forest  he  had  leR.and  again  seemed  to  hesitate;  ’iwae 
for  an  instant — with  a  bold  spring  he  cleared  the 
rh.innel.  No  time  was,  however,  given  him  Is  kmk 
bark  on  the  danger  be  bad  posaed :  for  scarcely  had 
his  fret  reached  their  landing  place,  than  the  ice 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  hia  foil,  gave  way  and  se¬ 
parated  with  a  loud  trash  fram  its  oanneciion  with 
the  remaining  mass,  and,  in  an  instant,  was  flying 
down  the  stream,  carrying  him  along  with  it — iinoois- 
scious  of  all  around,  he  was  bonie  onward — the  banks 
on  either  side  seemed  lo  fly  past  him  with  the  speed 
of  lightning,  and  the  sound  of  the  river  now  fell  upon 
his  ea'  like  the  deep  rolling  of  artillery;  and  fiom  this 
momentary  stupor,  he  only  awoke  to  look  forward  m 
a  death  as  renain  as  it  was  awful.  The  rocks  upon 
which  the  icebergs  were  dashed  and  shivered  le 
atoms  as  they  struck,  were  already  within  sight  An- 
other  moment,  and  all  would  be  ever ; — he  thought  he 
heard  already  the  rush  of  the  water  as  the  waves 
closed  above  hia  head — in  an  agony  of  despair  be 
turned  and  looked  on  every  side  to  catch  some  abject 
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of  hope  or  assistance.  As  he  floated  on,  between  him  in  the  Hungarian  language,  the  baron  replied  by  wel- 
and  the  ruck  upon  which  the  castle  stood,  now  coursed  coming  after  the  friendly  fashion  of  his  country ;  and 
a  narrow  channel,  but  yet  too  broad  to  think  of  clear-  then  added,  in  a  somewhat  severe  tone  ;  “  A  Hunga- 
ing  with  a  single  leap.  Along  this  came  a  field  of  ice  rian,  I  suppose.”—"  A  Hungarian  by  birth,”  answered 
wheeling  in  all  the  eddies  of  the  river;  he  saw  that  the  count,  colouring  deeply,  "but  an  Austrian  by 
yet  he  might  be  saved — the  danger  was  dreadful,  but  title.”  To  this  there  succeeded  a  short  pause,  when 
still  no  time  was  now  left  to  think — he  dashed  his  the  baron  again  said,  "You  were  hunting  With  the 
hunting  spear  towards  the  floating  mass,  and  with  the  emperor — how  crossed  yon  the  Danube  f  no  boat  could 
strength  which  desperation  only  can  give,  threw  him-  stem  the  current  now.”  The  count,  evidently  offend- 
seir  as  if  on  a  leaping  pole,  and  cleared  both  the  ed  at  the  question  of  his  host,  replied,  coldly, "  On 
channels  in  a  spring.  As  he  fell  almost  lifeless  on  the  the  drift  ice!” — "On  the  drift!”  cried  the  baron, 
bonk,  he  saw  the  fragment  he  so  lately  had  trusted  to,  aloud.  "On  the  drill  ice !”  echoed  his  daughter,  who 
rent  into  numberless  pieces — his  strength  failed,  and  had  hitherto  sat  a  silent,  though  attentive  listener  to 
he  sank  back  upon  the  ruck.  How  lung  he  thus  lay  the  dialogue.  The  count,  who  bad  all  along  spoken 
he  knew  not;  and  when  he  again  looked  np,  all  was  with  the  air  of  a  superior  to  one  beneath  him  in  rank 
wrapt  in  darkness ;  and  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  and  station,  deigned  not  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
nothing  recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  save  of  a  feat,  the  bold  daring  of  which  warranted  incre- 
the  dull  monotonous  roaring  of  the  Danube,  which  dulity.  This  awkward  feeling  of  some  moments' 
poured  its  flood  quite  cloae  to  where  he  lay.  duratkm  was  dispelled  by  the  entrance  of  a  vassal, 

Light  now  gleamed  brightly  from  the  windows  of  who  came  in  haste  to  inform  the  baron,  that  some 
the  castle  above  him,  and  he  felt  fresh  courage  as  he  person  who  had  led  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube, 
thought  a  place  of  refnge  was  so  near;  and  although  had  been  carried  down  upon  the  drift;  he  had  ever 
stnnned  by  the  violence  of  the  shuck  with  which  he  since  been  in  search  of  him  along  the  bank,  below  the 
fell,  and  half  frozen  by  the  cold  ice  which  had  been  rocks,  bat  in  vain.  This  was  enough — the  count  re- 
his  bed,  he  made  towards  the  drawbridge.  This,  to  pressed  the  rising  feeling  of  anger  that  his  own  short 
his  surprise,  was  already  lowered — and  the  wide  and  startimg  assertion  should  be  qaettioned,  and  suffor- 
gates  lay  open.  As  he  passed  along,  he  met  no  one —  ed  the  baron  to  press  him  down  upon  a  seat  beside 
he  at  length  reached  a  broad  stair;  ascending  this, the  him,  and  soon  forgot,  amid  the  kind  inquiries  of  the 
loud  tones  of  many  voices  met  his  ear — he  opened  a  baron’s  daughter,  his  former  cold  and  distant  demea- 
door  which  stood  hefoie  him,  and  entered  the  apart-  nour;  he  gradually  became  more  and  more  free  and 
ment  when  the  family  were  now  assembled  at  supper,  unconstrained  in  manner;  and  at  last  so  effectnally 
The  possessor  of  the  baronial  schloss  of  Cferviizen,  had  the  trank  and  hospitable  air  of  the  baron,  and  the 
was  one  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  feudal  system  in  more  bewitching  naivety  and  simplicity  of  his  daugh- 
Hungary;  and  to  whom,  neither  the  attractions  of  a  ter  gained  upon  the  good  opinion  of  iheir  guest,  that 
court,  nor  yet  the  high  rank  and  favonr  so  lavishly  throwing  off  his  reserve,  a  feeling  evidently  more  the 
bestowed  npon  his  countrymen — were  inducements  result  ol  education  and  habit,  than  na’nral,  he  became 
strong  enough  to  draw  him  from  that  wild  and  dreary  lively  and  animated— delighted  his  host  by  hunting 
abode,  where  he  had  passed  his  youth  and  his  man-  adventures,  and  stories  of  the  mistakes  and  awkward 
hood,  and  now  adhered  to  in  his  old  age,  with  an  at-  feats  of  the  .Austrian  nobles  in  the  field,  (a  grateful 
tachment  which  length  of  years  had  not  rendered  less  theme  to  a  Hungarian.)  and  captivated  the  fair  Adela, 
binding.  The  only  companion  of  his  solitude  was  a  by  telling  of  fetes  and  gay  eamivals  in  Vienna,  to  til 
daughter,  npon  whom  he  heaped  all  that  fondness  and  of  which,  though  an  utter  stranger,  she  felt  a  strong 
affection  which  the  heart  estranged  from  all  the  world  ami  lively  interest  in,  when  narrated  by  one  so  young 
can  bestow  upon  one.  She  was,  indeed,  all  that  most  and  handsome,  as  he  who  sat  betide  her.  He  also 
■inguine  wishes  could  devise;  beautiful  at  the  foirett  knew  many  of  the  baron's  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
of  a  nation  celebrated  for  the  loveliness  of  its  women,  ancea,  whu  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  the  Ans- 
snd  endowed  with  all  the  warmth  of  heart  and  tus.  than  court ;  and  thus  converting  hnp;fl1y  together, 
ce(gibility  of  her  country.  Of  the  world  she  was  when  the  hour  of  separation  for  the  night  arrived,  they 
ignorant  at  a  child,  and  long  learned  to  think  that  the  parted  pleased  with  each  other,  and  inwardly  rejoicing 
moantaiiM  which  girt  their  broad  valley,  enclosed  all  at  the  event  which  had  brought  about  the  meeting, 
that  was  worth  knowing  or  loving  in  it.  On  tlie  following  rooming  the  count  rote  early,  and 

Hospitality  has  not  in  Hungary  attained  the  rank  quite  refreshed  from  the  toils  of  the  preceding  day, 
of  a  virtne,  it  is  merely  the  characteristic  of  a  nation,  descended  to  the  breakfast  room;  the  family  had  not 
Shelter  is  so  oflen  required  and  aflurded  to  the  deso-  at  yet  assembled,  snd  Adela  was  sitting  slime  in  the 
late  wanderer,  through  vast  and  almost  uninhabited  recen  of  a  w  indow  which  overlooked  the  Danube ;  at 
tracts  of  mountain  and  forest,  that  the  arrival  of  a  he  approached  and  saluted  her,  the  seemed  scarcely 
stranger  at  the  evening  meal  of  a  family,  would  create  able  to  route  herself  from  tome  deep  reverie  in  which 
but  little  surprise  among  its  members,  and  in  the  pre-  the  appeared  to  have  fallen ;  and  afler  briefly  bidding 
sent  instance,  the  intruder  might,  had  he  to  wished  it,  him  "  (jood  morning,”  laconically  asked,  “  Csn  it  be 
have  tupped  and  rested  fur  the  night  and  gone  out  on  that  you  crossed  the  stream  there  f  at  the  same  mo- 
his  journey  on  the  morrow,  without  one  question  as  to  ment  pointing  to  where  the  river  rolled  on  beneath 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  ahonld  go.  them,  in  waves  of  white  and  toiling  foam.  The  count 

But  such  evidently  was  not  his  intention,  for  either  sat  down  beside  her,  and  narrated  his  entire  adventure, 
•otorulerstanding.or.ifheunderstood.noi’caringtorom-  from  the  time  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  companions; 
plynilhthehints  which  were  given  him,  to  seat  himself  and  so  earnestly  did  she  listen  arid  he  speak,  that  they 
below  the  d<U$,  he  boldly  advanced  to  the  upper  end  were  unaware  of  the  entraitce  of  the  baron,  who  had 
of  the  apartment,  where  the  baron  and  his  daughter  twice  saluted  the  count,  ami  was  itow  heard  for  the 
ware  seated  upon  a  platform  slightly  elevated  above  first  time,  as  hs  entreated  him  to  defer  his  departure 
the  surrounding  vassals  and  bondsmen,  who  were  as-  for  that  day  at  least,  pleading  the  impuaaibility  of  ven- 
sembled  in  considerable  numbers.  The  stranger  did  turing  on  leaving  the  castle  in  so  dreadful  a  storm  of 
not  wait  until  the  baron  had  addressed  him,  but  at  snow  and  wind.  To  this  request,  warmly  seconded 
oiice  said.  "  The  Graf  von  Sobenstein  claims  your  hot-  by  Adeta,  the  count  gladly  acceded ;  ere  long  the  baton 
pitality  here,  baron;  hunting  with  the  imperial  suite,  I  commended  his  guest  to  the  care  of  his  daughter,  and 
loat  my  way  in  the  forest,  and  unable  to  regain  my  leA  the  room. 

oonipanions,  I  esteem  myself  forturtale  to  have  reached  To  Adela,  who  was  unacquainted  with  all  the 
auch  an  asylum.”  To  tbii  speech»  wbtph  wu  made  forms  of  "  the  wurM,”  and  knew  not  any  impropriety 
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in  the  advince*  ihe  made  townrdi  intimacy  with  her 
new  acquaintance — for  she  felt  none — her  only  aim 
waa  to  render  hii  imprisonment  leaa  miserable,  and 
enable  him  to  while  away  the  hours  of  a  winter  day 
with  fewer  feelings  of  ennui  and  weariness  than 
otherwise.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at  if  the  day 
passed  rapidly  over;  her  songs  and  legends  of  her 
natise  land,  found  in  him  an  impassioned  and  delight¬ 
ed  listener,  and,  ere  he  knew  it,  he  was  perfectly 
captivated  by  one  of  whose  eiistenco  but  a  few  hours 
before  he  waa  perfectly  ignorant. 

It  was  evident  he  felt  as  flattery,  the  frank  and  in¬ 
timate  tone  she  assumed  towards  him,  and  knew  not 
she  would  have  treated  any  other  similarly  situated, 
with  the  same  unsuspecting  end  friendly  demeanour. 

It  waa  then  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  he  watched  the 
coming  darkness  of  evening.  **  In  a  few  hours  more," 
thought  he,  *'  and  I  shall  be  far  away,  and  no  more 
spoken  of  or  remembered,  than  as  one  of  the  many 
who  came  and  went  again.”  The  evening  passed 
happily  as  the  day  had  dune,  and  they  separated  ;  the 
count  having  promised  not  to  leave  the  castle  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  until  noon,  when  the  baron  should  accom¬ 
pany  him,  and  see  him  safely  on  the  road  to  Vienna. 

The  hour  of  leave-taking  at  length  arrived,  and 
amid  the  bustle  and  preparation  fur  departure,  the 
count  approached  a  small  tower,  which  opening  from 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  apartments,  served,  in  time  of 
warfare,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  building,  but  which 
had  been  devoted  to  the  more  peaceful  office  of  a 
lady's  boudoir.  Here  wss  Adcla  sitting,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  whole  appearance  di¬ 
vested  of  that  gay  and  buoyant  character  which  had 
been  peculiarly  her  own ;  she  rose  as  he  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  glancing  at  his  cap,  which  he  held  on  one 
arm,  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  endeavoured  as  care¬ 
lessly  as  piMible  to  allude  to  his  departure :  but  her 
heart  failed,  and  her  low  trembling  voice  betrayed  her 
feeling  when  she  asked — **  Will  you  then  leave  us  so 
suddenly  r*  The  count  muttered  something,  in  which 
the  words — “the  emperor — long  absence — Vienna,” 
were  alone  audible,  and  pressing  losely  that  hand, 
which  since  he  last  touched  it,  had  never  leA  his, 
seated  himself  beside  her.  There  was  a  silence  for 
some  moments,  they  wonid  both  willingly  have  spo¬ 
ken,  and  felt  their  minutes  were  few,  but  their  very 
endeavours  rendered  the  difficulty  greater;  at  length, 
drawing  her  more  closely  to  him,  as  ha  placed  one 
arm  round  her,  he  asked — “  Will  you  then  soon  forget 
me— shall  I  be  no  more  recollected  f — “  No,  no 
said  she,  interrupting  him,  hurriedly ;  “  but  will  you 
rctarn,  as  you  have  already  promised  T' — "  I  do  intend, 
but  then”—'  What  then  P  crieil  she,  after  a  pause, 
cipecting  ha  would  finish  bis  sentence.  He  seemed 
but  a  moment  to  struggle  with  some  strong  feeling, 
and  at  last  spoke  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
decided  and  filed  reaolve.  “  It  were  belter  you  knew 
all— I  cannot — ibat  is— I  may  not” — her  eyes  grew 
tearful  as  ha  spoke — he  looked — then  added- — “  I  will 
return — at  all  hazards — but  first  promise  to  wear  this 
for  my  sake,  it  was  a  present  from  the  emperor say¬ 
ing  which,  and  unfastening  the  breast  of  his  kurika, 
he  took  from  round  his  neck  a  gold  chain  to  which 
was  fastened  a  seal  ring,  bearing  the  initial  J.,  “Wear 
this,”  said  he,  “  at  least  till  we  meet  again for  she 
hesitated,  and  needed  the  qualification  he  made,  of  its 
being  one  day  restored,  ere  she  accepted  so  valuable 
a  present. 

A  servant  now  entered  to  say  that  the  Iwroo  was 
already  mounted  and  wailing;  their  adieus  were  soon 
spoken,  and  the  neit  instant  the  horses  were  heard 
galloping  over  the  causeway  which  led  towards  the 
road  to  Vienna.  She  gazed  alter  them  till  the  branches 
ef  the  dark  wood  closed  around  them,  and  then  saw 
them  no  nwre.  The  baron  returned  not  till  late  in 
the  evening,  and  spoke  only  of  the  day's  sport,  and 


merely  once  alluded  to  the  stranger,  and  that  but  pas¬ 
singly;  the  following  day  came,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  convince  her  that  Ihe  two  preceding  ones  bad  not 
been  as  a  dream ;  so  rapidly  had  they  passed,  and  yet 
so  many  events  seemed  crowded  into  this  short  space. 
The  chain  the  wore  alone  remained,  to  assure  her  of 
the  reality  of  the  past. 

Days,  weeks,  arid  even  months  rolled  on,  and  al¬ 
though  the  count  had  promised  to  write,  yet  no  letter 
ever  reached  them,  and  now  the  winter  was  long  post, 
and  it  was  already  midsummer,  when  Ihe  barm  and 
his  daughter  were  strolling  one  evening  along  a  nar¬ 
row  path  which  flanked  the  Danube.  It  was  the  hour 
of  s'lnset,  and  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful  as  the  grave; 
the  very  birds  were  hushed  upon  the  boughs,  and  no 
sound  was  heard  save  the  gentle  ripple  of  that  river 
whose  treacherous  surface  so  lately  was  borne  on  with 
ibe  dread  roaring  of  a  cataract.  As  they  watched  the 
curling  eddies  broken  upon  the  rocks,  and  then  floating 
in  bubbles  so  silently,  they  stood  by  the  spot  where, 
months  before,  the  stranger  had  crossed  the  Danube. 
“  I  wonder,”  said  the  baron,  “  that  be  never  wrote. 
Did  he  not  promise  to  do  sof  — “  Yes,”  replied  she, 
“he  did ;  but  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  the  possibilitjr 
of  his  absence  from  Vienna,  perhaps  with  hm  regi¬ 
ment,  which  was,  I  believe,  at  Grata.  And  then,  too. 
we  know  the  courier  from  Buda  is  not  too  punctual 
in  his  visito  to  our  valley.” — “  Arid,  in  short,”  said  Ihe 
baron,  “  you  could  find  at  least  a  hundred  reasons  for 
your  friend  not  keeping  his  promise,  rather  thaii  for  a 
moment  suspect  Ihe  real  one — that  he  has  forgotten 
us.  Ah,  my  poor  child,  I  fear  you  know  not  how 
little  such  a  meeting  as  ours  was.  will  imprsas  the 
mind  of  one  who  lives  in  courts  and  camps,  the  fo- 
voured  and  honoured  of  his  sovereign.  I'be  titled 
Graf  of  Austria  will  think,  if  ha  ever  even  returns  to 
the  circumstance  in  his  memory,  that  he  did  the  poor 
Hungarian  but  too  much  honour,  when  he  accepted 
of  his  hospitality.  And — but  stop— did  yon  nut  see  a 
horseman  cross  the  glen,  there,  and  then  enter  yonder 
coppice  I  There! — there  he  is  again! — I  see  him 
now  plainly.  It  is  the  Austrian  courier,  coming,  per¬ 
haps,  to  refute  all  I  have  been  telling  you.  1  am  sure 
he  brings  tidinp  from  Vienna,  by  taking  that  path.” 

The  rider  to  whom  their  attention  was  now  direct¬ 
ed,  was  seen  advancing  at  the  full  speed  of  his  hone, 
and  but  a  few  seconds  elapsed  ere  he  emerged  from 
the  trees.  Although  at  first  his  course  had  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  castle,  it  was  now  evident  he  made  for 
the  place  where  the  father  and  daughter  stood  in 
breathless  anziely  for  his  arrival.  As  he  came  nearer, 
they  could  see  that  be  wore  the  deeply-slouched  hat 
and  long  flowing  cloak  of  a  courier.  Then  was  iheru 
no  doubt  of  bis  being  one.  He  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  never  slackened  bis  pace,  till  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  place  where  they  awaited  him;  then 
throwing  off  his  hat  and  cloak,  he  sprang  from  hia 
horse,  and  flew  into  their  arms.  It  was  the  count 
himself.  Ezclamatioaa  of  surprise  and  delight  buiot 
from  both,  and,  amid  a  thousand  welcomes,  they  took 
the  path  back  to  the  castle.  Questioning  and  reproach¬ 
ing  for  forgetfulness,  with  an  interest  which  too 
plainly  told  bow  dearly  the  inquirer  felt  the  implied 
neglect,  with  many  a  heartfelt  confession  of  joy  at  the 
present  meeting,  filled  up  the  hours  till  they  raliiad 
for  the  night 

When  the  count  found  himself  alone  in  hit  chaaa- 
ber,  he  walked  haniedly  to  and  fro,  his  hands  claapad. 
and  hie  brow  knitted ;  his  whole  air  betpeaking  the 
feelings  of  one  labouring  under  some  great  mental 
agitation.  At  length  be  threw  himself  upon  hia  bed ; 
but  when  morning  broke,  he  rooe  weary  and  unrs- 
freabed,  and  had  to  plead  fatigue  to  the  Baron,  ta  an 
ezeuaa  for  not  accompanying  him  on  an  intended  ez- 
curtion  for  that  day.  Another  reason  might  also  have 
influenced  the  count — Adela  waa  again  hia  companion 
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ibr  the  entire  day;  and  amid  many  a  kind  inquiry  for 
hia  health,  and  hupea  but  half  etpreaaed,  that  his  pre¬ 
sent  stay  would  recruit  hia  strength  and  vigour,  she 
plainly  showed,  if  forgetfulness  had  eristed  on  either 
side,  it  could  not  have  been  laid  to  her  charge.  It 
was  also  plain  that  his  feeling  fur  her,  if  not  already 
love,  was  rapidly  ripening  into  it : — and  yet  there 
came  ever  across  him  some  thoughts  that  at  once 
damped  the  very  praise  he  spoke  to  her,  and  chilled 
the  warm  current  of  adsction  with  which  he  answered 
her  questions.  The  day  passed,  however,  but  too  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  another  followed  it,  like  in  all  things,  save 
that  every  hour  which  brought  them  together,  seemed 
but  to  render  them  dearer  to  each  other.  They  rode, 
they  walked,  they  sang,  they  read  together;  and  it 
may  be  injured  bow  rapidly  the  courtly  address  and 
polished  mind  of  the  count  gamed  upon  one  so  sus¬ 
ceptible,  and  so  unpractised  in  the  world ;  and  in  fact, 
ere  the  first  week  of  his  stay  lawsed  over,  she  loved — 
and  more— confessed  to  him  her  love. 

Had  she  been  at  all  skilled  lu  worldly  knowledge 
she  would  have  seen  that  her  lover  did  not  receive 
her  conlession  of  attachment  with  all  the  ardour  with 
which  he  might  have  heard  such  aii  avowal — and 
from  one  so  fair,  so  young,  and  so  innocent.  But,  even 
as  it  was.  she  thought  him  mure  thoughtful  than  usual 
at  the  moment.  He  had  been  standing,  leaning  upon 
her  harp — she  had  ceased  playing — and  he  now  held 
her  hand  within  his  own,  as  he  pressed  for  some  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  her  feelings  for  him ; — hut  when 
she  gave  it,  he  scarcely  pressed  the  hand  which  trem¬ 
bled  as  she  spoke ;  and  letting  it  drop,  he  walked 
slowly  to  a  window,  and  beveiled  his  face  within  his 
hands  for  some  minutes.  When  he  returned  again  to 
her  side,  he  appeared  endeavouring  to  calm  his  trou¬ 
bled  mind,  and  suppress  some  sad  thoughu  which 
seemed  to  haunt  him  like  spirits  of  evil : — he  looked 
kindly  on  her,  and  she  was  happy  once  mure. 

Such  was  the  happy  term  of  their  lives,  that  they 
felt  not  the  lime  rolling  over.  A  second  week  was 
already  drawing  to  a  close.  As  they  were  one  morn¬ 
ing  preparing  for  an  excursion  into  the  forest,  a  servant 
entered,  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
VieniM,  with  letters  for  the  count.  He  seemed  very 
much  agitated  at  the  intelligence,  and  apologising  to 
Adela,  and  promising  to  return  at  once,  he  ordered 
that  the  courier  should  be  shown  into  his  apartment. 
As  he  entered  the  room  a  few  moments  after  the 
courier  w  as  seen  to  issue  from  the  portals  of  the  castle, 
and,  at  the  top  of  hia  speed,  took  his  road  to  Vienna. 
The  count  h^  evidently  heard  disagreeable  tidings, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  conceal  the  agitation  he  laboured 
under.  **  No  bad  news  from  Vienna,  1  hope,”  said 
she has  any  thing  occurred  to  trouble  you  there?” 
“lam  recalled,”  said  he, -hastily ;  “order^,  I  know 
nol  wher^— perhaps  to  Poland.  However,  1  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  immediately.” — “  But  you  will  not  do 
so?”  said  the  innocent  girl,  passionately — -‘you  will 
not  go  r’ — “  How  am  I  to  help  it  ?"  answered  he. — 
“  Have  you  not  told,”  said  she,  ”  a  thousand  times, 
that  the  emperor  was  your  friend — that  he  loved  you, 
and  would  serve  you  ? — Will  he  not  give  you  leave 
of  absence  ?— Oh,  if  he  will  not  hear  you,  let  me  en¬ 
treat  him.  I  will  go  myself  to  Vienna — I  will  myself 
tell  him  all. — I  will  fall  at  his  feet,  and  beseech  him; 
and  if  ever  a  Hungarian  girl  met  with  favour  in  the 
eyee  of  a  monarch  who  loves  her  nation,  he  will  not 
refuse  me.” — “  Adela,”  said  he,  “  do  not  speak  thus : 
1  must  go— but  1  hope  to  obtain  the  leave  myself. — 
Come,  cheer  up.  You  know  you  may  trust  me.  You 
believed  me  once  before— did  1  deceive  you  ? — Pledge 
me  but  your  word  not  to  forget  me-  —to  be  my  own 
when  1  return — ”  I  swear  it,"  cried  she,  foiling 
Upon  his  neck,  “  nothing  but  death  shall  change  me, 
if  even  that — and  if  I  ever  cease  to  feel  for  you  as  I 
do  at  this  moment,  you  shall  hear  it  from  my  own  Upa. 


But  let  us  not  speak  of  that.  You  will  come — is  it 
not  so  t  and  we  shall  again  be  happy ;  and  you  will 
never  leave  roe  then.”  As  she  spoke  these  words,  she 
looked  into  his  face  with  a  sad  smile,  while  the  tears 
trickled  fost  down  her  cheek,  and  fell  upon  his 
shoulder. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  tried  to  soothe  her,  but 
in  vain.  At  last  he  made  one  desperate  efli>rt,  and 
pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  kissed  her  cheek,  and,  bid¬ 
ding  a  long  and  last  adieu,  he  hurried  from  the  apart¬ 
ment  : — his  horse  stood  saddled  at  the  door — he  sprang 
to  hia  seal,  and  was  soon  for  from  the  Schloss. 

With  the  depuriiire  ol  him  she  loved,  all  happiness 
seemed  to  have  ded.  The  places  she  used  with  hin 
to  visit,  in  their  daily  excursions,  on  toot  or  horseback, 
served  only  to  call  up  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
render  her  present  aoliiude  mure  lonely  than  she  had 
ever  felt;  and  after  weeks  of  anxious  expecioney, 
when  neither  letters  nor  any  other  tidinpof  the  count 
arriveil,  her  health  gradually  declined — her  cheek 
grew  pale,  her  eye  liislrcless,  and  her  step  infirm; 
while  her  low  sad  voice  told  too  plainly,  the  wreck 
of  her  worldly  happiness  had  been  accomplished  ;  and 
all  the  misery  ol  ho|ie  deferred  buii  i  on  her  whose 
path  had,  until  now,  been  only  among  Sowers,  and 
whose  young  heart  had  never  known  grief.  The 
summer  into  the  autumn  Sowed,  and  Uie  winter  came; 
and  another  summer  was  already  at  hand  ;  and  yet  he 
never  relumed  .  and  already  the  finger  of  grief  bad 
laid  Its  heavy  and  unerring  touch  upon  her  frame. 
No  longer  was  she  what  she  had  been ;  and  her  alter 
ed  appearance  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
father,  who  had  cuniinue<l  to  think  her  illiieas  but 
momeniary,  but  now  awoke  to  the  sad  feeling,  that 
she  was  dangerously  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  with  all 
the  ageny  of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  neglected  too 
hmg  an  important  duly,  he  determined  no  longer  to 
delay,  but  at  once  set  out  for  Vieima,  where  medical 
aid  could  be  procured ;  and  if  the  gentle  and  balmy 
airs  of  Italy  could  avail  aught,  they  could  at  once 
travel  southward.  She  was  perfoctly  passive  to  the 
proposed  excursion;  and  if  she  had  any  objections,  the 
thought  that  she  might  hear  some  intelligence  of  her 
lover,  would  have  overcome  them  all ;  so  that,  ere 
many  days  elapsed,  they  had  arrived  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  Vienna  was  at  this  time  the  scene  ol  every 
species  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  That  court  had  just 
returned  from  an  exeursion  to  Carlsbad ;  and  all  ranks, 
from  the  proud  noble  to  the  humble  bourgeois,  vied 
in  their  endeavours  to  welcome  a  monarch,  who  had 
already  given  rise  to  the  greatest  expectationa.  Balls, 
redoutes,  and  masquerades,  with  all  tbe  other  pleasures 
of  a  carnival,  tunned  the  only  occupation,  and  the  only 
theme  of  conversation,  throughout  the  city.  The  baron 
and  his  daughter,  however,  little  sympathising  in  a 
joy  so  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  s^  occasion  which 
led  them  thither,  sought  and  found  a  hotel,  outside 
the  harrier,  where  they  might  remain  unknown  and 
unmolested,  as  long  as  they  should  think  proper  to 
remain  in  the  capital. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  their  new  abode, 
when  tempted  one  morning  by  the  fineness  of  tbe 
weather,  and  Adela  feeling  herself  somewhat  better, 
they  strolled  as  for  as  tbe  Prater ;  but  on  reaching  it, 
they  were  much  disappointed  in  their  expectauon  of 
quiet  and  seclusion,  for  all  Vienna  seemed  ascembled 
there  to  witness  a  grand  review  of  the  troops,  at  which 
the  emperor  was  to  be  present;  they,  therefore,  st 
once  determined  on  retracing  their  steps,  and  endea¬ 
vour,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  city  before  the  troops 
should  have  left  it  With  this  intention  they  were 
hastening  onward,  and  bad  already  reached  the  open 
space  where  the  troops  usually  roanceuvred,  when 
they  stood  fur  some  minutes  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scene ;  for  already  heavy  masses  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  to  be  seen  as  thisy  slowly  emerged  fitna 
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iba  dark  wood*  around,  taking  up  their  reapective  i  Touring  to  recollect  lome  horrid  and  frighiiul  dream ; 
•tationa  upon  the  field.  Half  regretting  to  loaa  ao  |  and  then  muttering  aome  low,  indiatinct  aound,  aank 
aplendid  a  apectacle,  they  ware  again  turning  to  pro- 1  back  into  her  former  inaenaibility. 
c^,  when  a  young  olBcer  galloping  up  to  the  apot  When  they  reached  home,  niedical  aid  waa  pto- 
where  thay  now  aiood,  informed  the  baron  that  a  cured ;  but ’twaa  too  plain  the  lovely  girl  had  received 
tmileur  regiuteni  waa  about  to  take  up  that  poaiiion  lume  dreadful  mental  ahock,  and  they  knew  not  how 
on  the  field,  and  requeaied  with  great  poliienaaa,  that  to  adminiater  to  her.  She  lay  thua  for  two  daya,  and 
he  would  accept  fur  hiinaelf  and  hta  daughter,  aeaia  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  aa  the  heart-broken  and 
upon  a  platform  with  aome  of  hia  frienda,  from  which  wretched  father,  who  bad  never  leA  her  bedaide.gaaed 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  ihey  might  wiinsm  upon  the  wreck  of  hia  once  beauteoua  child— the 
the  review  :  line  invitation  [lulitely  urged,  as  well  aa  warm  teara  falling  faat  upon  her  cheek;  what  waa  hia 
the  (act,  that  they  could  not  now  hope  b>  reach  the  joy  to  diacover  aymptoma  of  returning  animation.  She 
city  without  eiicouiiieriiig  the  crowda  of  aoldiery  and  moved — her  bua^  gently  heaved  and  tell;  and  raiaing 
people,  imluced  them  to  accede, and  ere  many  mtnutea  one  arm,  placed  it  round  her  father'a  neck,  and  ami- 
elapaed  they  wereacated  on  the  balcony.  ling,  drew  him  gently  towarda  her— with  what  an 

The  field  now  nipidty  filled.  Column  after  column  ecatacy  of  joy  he  watched  the  aignala  of  recovering 
of  uilaiitry  poured  in,  and  the  very  earth  veemed  to  life ;  and  aa  he  knelt  to  kim  her,  he  poured  forth  hia 
thake  beneath  tho  denae  line  ol  cu,rawirra,  who,  with  delight  in  almoat  incoherent  terma.  Aa  conaciouaneaa 
their  l<Kig  druopiiig  cloaka  of  white,  looking  like  the  gradually  returned,  he  told  her  of  her  long  tranee, 
ancient  Templars,  rude  peat  tn  a  amart  trot — their  at-  and  of  hia  parental  fears.  He  told  her  of  his  deter- 
teiiiiun  now,  mss.  However,  suddenly  turned  from  these  minaliun  that  she  should  mil  in  the  gaities  of  the  ca- 
10  another  part  of  the  field,  where  a  deiaie  crowd  of  pital  on  her  recovery,  aiid  said,  that  if  she  had  been 
people  were  seen  to  laaue  from  one  of  the  roads  which  strong  enough,  that  very  evening  she  should  accom- 
led  through  the  («rk,  and  aa  they  broke  forth  into  the  pany  him  to  a  grand  masked  ball  given  by  the  em- 
plain,  the  air  waa  rent  with  a  tremendous  shout,  fol-  peror  to  his  subjects.  Her  fece,  which  had  hitherto 
lowed  the  moment  after  by  the  deafcHing  roar  of  the  been  pale  aa  marble,  now  suddenly  became  auflused 
artillery,  and  while  ibe  loud  cry  of  “  Dtr  Kai$er,’’  with  an  unnatural  glow — a  half  suppressed  shriek 
“  Ltb  der  Kaiter,"  rose  to  the  skies  Imm  thousands  of  escaped  her — the  smile  feded  from  her  lipe— her  eyes 
kis  tubjei’U — the  gorgeous  housings  aial  gulden  pano-  gradually  clused,  and  the  pallid  hue  of  death  again 
ply  of  the  Hungarian  huasars,  who  formed  the  body  resumed  its  dominion.  It  was  but  a  transient  gleam, 
guard,  were  seen  caracolliiig  iipun  their  beautiful  The  hopes  of  the  fond  fether  were  crushed  to  the 
“  akmuneia,”  (such  is  the  term  g.ven  them.)  and  in  the  esrth,  and  tho  bouse  became  a  scene  of  wailing  and 
midst  of  them  rude  the  emperor  himself,  conspicuous  lamentatioa. 

sven  there  fur  the  address  and  elegance  of  hia  horse-  Since  the  review,  Vienna  oonlinued  the  scene  of 
BMnship.  every  species  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  The  Em- 

The  cavalcade  had  now  reached  the  balcony  where  peror  was  constantly  on  fool  or  horseback  throoghont 
the  hanm  and  his  daughter  were  sitting;  there  it  the  cily,  and  nothing  was  wanting  on  bis  part  to  court 
halted  for  seve  al  minutes.  The  emperor  seemed  to  popularity  among  all  classes  of  bis  subjects;  and  with 
be  paying  his  res(iecis  to  some  ladies  of  the  court  who  this  intention,  a  masquerade  was  to  be  given  at  tho 
were  there,  and  they  were  sufiiciently  near  to  observe  palace,  to  which  all  ranks  were  eligible;  and  great 
that  be  was  uncovered  while  lie  spoke;  but  yet, could  was  the  rejoicing  in  Vienna,  as  a  mark  of  such  royal 
nut  clearly  discern  hia  features.  Adela’a  heart  beat  high  condescension  and  lavour.  The  long-wished-for  even- 
as  she  thought  of  one  who  might  at  that  moment  be  jig  at  length  arrived,  and  nothing  could  equal  the 
among  the  train ;  for  she  knew  that  he  was  the  per-  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  roagnificenl  saloon  of 
tonal  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  favourite  aide^e-  the  palace,  lighted  by  its  myriads  of  coloured  lamps, 
campL  The  cavalcade  now  was  slowly  ail vancing,  shone  like  a  fairy  palace,  while  no  costume,  from  the 
and  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  where  she  wss;  bet  rude  garb  of  the  wanderer  through  tho  plains  of  Nor¬ 
at  the  tame  time  being  tuially  concealed  from  her  way,  to  the  gorgeous  display  of  oriental  grandeur, 
view  by  the  rising  up  ol'  ihnse  who  sat  beside  her,  in  were  wanting  to  so  delightful  a  spectacle.  Here 
their  anilely  to  behold  the  emperor.  She  now,  how-  stood  a  proud  Hungarian,  iu  all  the  glitter  of  his  em- 
ever,  rose  and  leaned  forward;  but  no  soiNier  had  the  broider^  pelisse  and  gold-taseeled  boots;  and  here  a 
lu<4ed  than  tlie,  with  a  loud  cry,  fell  fainting  back  simply  clad  hunter  from  the  Tyrol,  with  hia  garland 
laio  the  arms  of  her  father.  The  suddenness  of  sf  rewly  plucked  dowers  in  hU  bonnet ;  while,  ever 
the  adventure  waa  such,  that  the  baron  had  not  even  and  anon,  the  tall,  melancholy,  and  dark-visaged  Pole, 
yet  seen  the  emperor,  and  could  but  half  catch  the  strode  by  with  all  the  proud  bearing  and  lofty  port, 
meaning  of  her  words  as  she  dropped  lifeless  upon  his  fur  which  his  countrymen  are  celebrated.  There 
neck. — He  had  been  but  loo  often  of  late  a  witness  to  were  bands  of  dancers  from  Upper  Austria,  and  mu- 
her  irequeni  feintings  to  be  much  alarmed  now;  and  siciansfrom  that  land  of  song,  Bohemia.  The  court 
be  at  once  attributed  her  present  weakness  to  the  heat  had  also,  on  this  occasion,  adopted  the  costume  of  va- 
and  eicitemeni  of  the  moment.  Now,  howeaer,  she  rfous  foreign  nsiions.  All  beheld  the  Sovereign,  and 
showed  no  sign  of  recovering  sensibility,  but  lay  cold  could  address  him,  as  he.  in  compliance  with  etiquette, 
and  niuliooleas  where  she  had  fallen  at  first,  surniund-  was  obliged  to  remain  unmasked, 
eil  by  a  great  nmnber  of  persons  aniioualy  professing  As  the  evening  advanced,  he  seized  a  moment  to 
aid  and  assistanr-e;  for  it  was  no  sooner  perceived  leave  the  saals,  and  habit  himself  in  domino;  under 
that  they  were  strangers,  than  carriages  were  odered  which  disguise,  after  many  ludicrous  rencontres  with 
on  all  sides  to  convey  them  home,  and  glad  to  avail  hia  friends,  he  was  leaning  listlessly  against  a  pillar 
himself  of  such  a  civllily  at  the  moment,  the  baron  near  where  a  number  of  Hungarian  peiwanta  were 
disengaged  himself  from  the  crowd,  and  carried  the  dancing.  Their  black  velvet  bodices  so  tightly  laced 
still  lifelem  girl  to  a  carriage.  with  bright  chaiiw  of  silver,  and  blood-red  calpsu;ks. 

During  the  entire  way  homeward,  she  lay  in  hia  reminded  him  of  having  seen  such  before.  The  tmin 
arras  speechless  and  cold— she  answered  him  not  as  of  thoughts  thus  eicited,  banished  all  recollection  of 
be  called  her  by  the  most  endearing  names;  and  at  the  scene  around  him  :— the  music  and  the  dance  he 
last  he  began  to  think  he  never  again  should  hear  her  ne  longer  minded.  All  passed  unheedeil  before  hie 
voice,  when  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  and  gased  on  eyes;  and,  lust  in  a  reverie,  he  stood  in  complete  ab- 
him  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare— she  passed  her  atraction.  A  vision  of  his  early  daya  came  over  him ; 
hands  across  her  forehead,  several  times,  as  if  endea-  and  not  last,  but  mingling  with  his  dream  of  all  be- 
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•kle,  the  image  of  one  once  dearly  loved !  He  heaved 
a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  waa  about  to  leave  the  «pnt, 
and  drown  all  recollection  in  ibe  diaaipaiion  of  the 
moment,  when  be  was  accoaied  by  one  whom  he  had 
not  before  aeen.  Considering  her,  perhaps,  as  one  of 
the  many  who  were  indulging  in  the  Imdinage  and 
gaiety  of  the  place,  he  wished  to  pass  on ;  but  then 
there  was  that  in  the  low  plaintive  tune  in  which  she 
spoke,  that  chained  him  to  the  spot  The  figure 
was  dressed  in  deep  black;  the  heavy  folds  of  which 
concealed  the  form  of  the  weurer  as  perfectly  as  dkl 
the  black  hood  and  mask  her  face  and  features.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  silently  before  him,  and  then  said, 

"  Can  the  heart  of  him  whom  thousands  rejoice  to  call 
their  own,  be  sad  amid  a  scene  like  thisT” 

■*  What  mean  ]rou !”  cried  he.  **  How  know  you 
me  f’ 

**  How  know  1  (kee  f"  she  replied  m  a  low.  melan- 
eholy  tone. 

There  was  something  in  the  way  these  lew  words 
were  uttered,  which  chilled  his  very  life’s  blood ;  and 
yet  he  knew  not  wherefore.  Wishing,  however,  to 
rally  his  spirits,  he  ofaaerved,  with  an  assumed  care¬ 
lessness,  “  My  thoughts  had  rambled  far  froaa  hence, 
and  I  waa  thinking  of—” 

**  Of  those  you  have  long  forgotten — is  it  not  f  said 
the  mask. 

“  How  r  cried  he ;  **  what  means  thisT’  Too  have 
reused  me  to  a  state  of  frightful  uncertainty,  and  I 
must  know  more  of  you  ere  we  part.” 

**  That  shall  you  do,"  said  the  mask ;  but  my  mo¬ 
ments  are  few,  and  1  would  speak  with  you  alone  ” 
Saying  which  she  led  the  way,  and  he  fidlowed  to  a 
cabinet,  which  leading  off  one  angle  of  the  aaloun, 
descended  into  a  secluded  court-yard  of  the  palace. 

A  single  caniage  now  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  as  the 
emperor  entered  a  small  remote  apartment,  the  thought 
of  some  deception  being  practised  on  him,  made  him 
resolve  not  to  leave  the  palace.  The  Mask  was  now- 
standing  beside  a  marble  table,  a  small  lamp  the  only 
light  of  the  apertmenL  She  turned  her  head  slowly 
round  as  if  to  see  if  any  one  was  a  lisiener  to  their 
interview;  on  perceiving  that  they  were  aloM. she 
laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  he  >hoddered  from 
aome  indesciihable  emotion  as  he  felt  the  touch;  but 
spoke  not.  There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments. 

**  I  have  come  to  keep  my  promise,"  said  the  Mask, 
in  the  same  low  voice  in  which  she  first  addressed 
him.  ”  What  promise  have  you  roadef’  said  the  em¬ 
peror,  agitated ;  **  I  van  bear  this  no  longer.”  **  Slay, 
stop!”  cried  she,  gently;  and  the  voice  in  which  that 
word  was  uttered,  thrilled  to  his  inmost  heart :  it  tsras 
a  voice  well  known,  but  long  forgotten,  "lo  keep 
a  promise  am  1  come— bethink  thee,  is  there  no  debt 
of  altered  vows  unpaid  then  ?  Have  you  all  now  you 
ever  wished  for,  ever  hoped  T’ 

He  groaned  deeply. 

“  AlasT’  he  exclaimed  involuntarily,  **  that  I  could 
be  spared  that  ihuughi !  1  do  remetniMr  one— but — " 

**  Then  hear  roe,  false-heaned !  She  who  once 
loved  thee,  loves  thee  no  mure :  her  vows  are  broken 
— broken  as  her  heart.  She  has  redeemed  her  pledge, 
farewell !”  and  the  voice  with  which  the  word  waa 
•ttered  faltered  and  died  away  in  aliuosi  a  whisper. 

He  stood  entranced — he  spoke  not — ssoved  not: 
the  hand  which  leaned  upon  hia  arm  now  fell  list. 
lastly  beside  him,  and  the  Mask  made  a  gesture  of 
departure. 

**  SiayT’ cried  he.  **  Net  so— you  leave  not  thus. 
Let  roe  know  who  you  are,  and  why  you  come  Ihusf” 
and  he  tilled  his  hand  to  withdraw  her  mask  by  force. 
But  she  suddenly  slept  lack,  and  waving  him  back 
with  one  hend,  said  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice, 
**  ’Twere  better  you  saw  me  not  Ask  it  not,  I  pray 
jrou,  sir,  for  your  owe  sake,  ask  it  not— ray  last,  sty 
only  prayer!”  aad  she  again  endeavoured  tu  peas  turn 


as  he  stood  between  her  and  the  small  door  which  led 
towards  the  court-yard. 

“You  go  nut  hence,  till  I  hate  seen  you  unveil,” 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  increased  agitation. 

The  Mask  then  lifting  the  lamp  which  stood  by 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  threw  beck  the  hood 
which  concealed  her  lace.  He  beheld  her — be  knew 
her — the  was  his  own.  lost,  betrayed  Adela — not  as 
he  first  found  her ;  but  pole,  pale  as  the  marble  by 
which  she  stood — her  lipe  colouileas;  and  her  eye 
beamed  on  him  lustreless  and  cold  as  the  grave,  of 
which  she  seemed  a  tenant.  The  heart  which  was 
proof  against  death  in  a  hundred  forms,  now  failed 
him.  The  greet  king  was  a  miserable  heart-stricken 
man — he  trembled — turned — and  fell  fainting  to  the 
ground ! 

When  he  recovered  be  threw  his  eyes  wildly  around, 
as  if  to  see  some  one  whom  he  could  not  discover. 

I  He  listened — all  waa  silent,  save  the  distant  sounds 
of  festivity  and  the  hum  of  gladsome  voicea  Pale 
and  distmcied  he  ruahed  from  the  spot,  end  aummon. 
ing  to  hia  own  apartment  a  few  of  hie  eonfidentieb, 
he  related  to  them  hie  adventore  from  ila  commence- 
inenL  In  an  inaiant  a  alrici  aaerch  waa  aet  on  fooL 
Many  had  aeea  the  Mask,  though  none  spoke  to  her; 
and  no  one  could  tell  when  or  how  she  had  diaap- 
peered.  The  emperor  at  laet  bethought  him  of  the 
rarriuga  which  stood  et  the  door — it  was  gone.  Some 
thought  it  bad  been  a  trirk  played  off  on  one  so  cele¬ 
brated  for  fearlessness  as  the  emperor.  Accordingly, 
many  look  the  streets  which  lad  from  the  courl-yanl 
and  terminated  in  the  Augustine  kirch  and  monastery. 
This  way  only  could  the  carnage  have  gone;  and 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  met  their  ears — they  listened,  and  as  it  came 
nearer,  found  it  waa  the  same  carnage  which  atood  at 
the  portal.  The  driver  was  interrogated  aa  to  where 
he  liad  been.  He  told  them  that  a  mask,  dressed  in 
black,  had  left  the  aaal,  and  bid  him  drive  to  the 
church  of  ihs  AugustiiM,  and  that  he  had  seen  her 
enter  a  hotel  adjacent 

The  emperor,  accompanied  by  two  friends  masked, 
bent  their  steps  to  the  hotel.  He  inquired  of  the  in- 
meies,  artd  then  learnt  bis  vicinity  (o  his  noble  and 
ill  requited  Hungarian  host,  and  hit  loved  and  ket 
Adela.  Few,  however  bumbis,  would  at  that  moment 
have  exchanged  aiate  with  the  monarch  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  liir  'omorae  bound  him  down  like  a 
atrteken  reed. 

“  Lead  me  to  the  bernn,”  ho  cried  haatily,  unabls 
to  beer  the  weight  of  recollection. 

The  roan  ahoek  hia  head.  “  Noble  air,”  said  be, 
“  the  baron  liea  on  a  bed  of  aickneaa :  lince  thia  room¬ 
ing  he  has  uttered  no  word ;  I  fear  he  will  never  riae 
again." 

I  **  His  daughter — lead  me  to  her — quick  T 

”  Alaa,  air.aho  died  thic  morning  T 

”  Liar!  alave.*”  cried  the  emperor,  in  a  paroiytm  of 
grief  and  aaioniahment,  “  but  an  hour  since  I  taw  her 
living!  Dare  not  tamper  with  me 

Tha  man  tiared  increduloualy,  and  pointed  to  the 
alaircaae,  and  taking  a  lamp,  he  b^mied  him  to  fel¬ 
low.  He  led  the  way  in  iilence  up  the  broad  tttir- 
caae  and  throogh  the  long  corridor,  nntil  he  stopped 
at  a  door  which  he  gently  opened,  and  nioking  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  entered  the  room — they  followed. 
The  apartment  was  lighted  with  wax-lights,  and  at 
one  extremity,  on  a  large  couch,  laid  two  femalea  bu¬ 
ried  in  sleep.  At  the  other  end  was  a  bed  with  the 
curtains  drawn  closely  around  ;  wax-lights  were  burn¬ 
ing  at  the  head  and  foot.  Tha  emperor  with  an  un¬ 
steady  step  approached  the  bed,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  drew  aside  the  curtain.  There,  extended  ou  a 
coverlid  of  snowy  whiteneM,  laid  the  ot^t  of  hia  to- 
licitode,  and  at  her  feet  were  the  msak  and  domino! 
He  thought  she  slept,  and  in  the  Uw.  lender  ecceut 
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with  which  he  firat  won  her  young  heart,  he  breathed 
her  name ;  but  there  waa  no  response.  He  took  her 
band — it  was  cold,  and  fell  from' his  nervelem  grasp. 
He  gazed  sieadfasily  on  her  countenance— it  was  pale 
as.  when  lifting  her  mask, she  met  his  astonished  gaze. 
But  this  was  no  trance — her  eyes  were  now  cloaed 
for  ever — her  heart  had  ceas^  to  beat — she  was 
beauiiful,  though  in  death!  Her  arms  were  crossed 
upon  her  bosom,  and  on  the  fingers  of  her  right-hand 
was  entwined  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  signet-ring  !— 
None  could  see  the  scalding  tears  that  were  shed,  or 
knew  the  bitter  and  agonizing  remorse  that  lore  the 
bosom  of  the  emperor  as  he  gazed  for  the  last  lima  on 
the  pallid  features  of  one,  perhaps  the  only  oite,  who 
bad  ever  loved  him  for  himealf  alone.  Forgetful  of 
hw  stale — forgetful  of  all  but  his  own  heart — he  knelt 


by  the  side  of  the  dead,  and  never  were  accenta  of 
contrition  more  sincerely  breathed  by  human  being 
than  by  that  monarch  in  his  hour  of  humiliation. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  old  baron  and  his  daughter 
sleep  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Augustine’s 
monastery.  They  left  no  kindred  ;  he  was  the  last  of 
his  race ;  and  the  old  castle  on  the  Danube  soon  fell 
into  decay,  and  became  an  outlaw’s  den.  The  em¬ 
peror  recovered  in  time  his  gaiety  amidst  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  hb  court ;  but  as  often  as  the  season  of 
the  chase  relumed,  his  nobles  remarked  that  ha  was 
never  more  the  same  light-hearted  and  reckless  sports¬ 
man.  Few  knew  why;  but  the  associations  were  loo 
strong — he  eould  never  banish  from  his  mind  the 
parting  look  of  her  whom  he  had  first  met  in  the  dark 
fiMeals  of  Hangary. 


Happiness  is  seldom  found 
hi  this  sublunary  sphere ; 

But  the  paths  ot  life  abound. 

With  the  scenes  thou  see’sl  here. 
Would’st  thou  yonder  Temple  gain. 
Traveller,  no  lunger  wail; 

Let  the  slothful  here  remain. 

Enter  thou  the  hills  gate. 


Let  iwt  tedious  length  of  road. 

In  thy  breast  ezcile  dismay; 

Amply  will  yon  cool  abode 
All  thy  toil  and  time  repay. 

And,  perhaps,  to  make  comidete 
All  the  wishes  of  thy  heart. 

Thou  may 'at  in  that  temple  meet 

Friends  from  whom  l^u  can’s!  not  part. 
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THE  CROOKED  STICK. 


1  have  rarely  known  any  one,  of  either  sex. 
who  deliberated  upon  the  mati  imonial  question 
until  their  hair  silvered,  anil  their  eye  dimmed, 
and  then  became  numbered  amnnp  the  new¬ 
ly  wed,”  who  did  not,  according  to  the  old  sforv, 
“take  the  crooked  stick  at  last.”  All,  doubt¬ 
less,  will  remember  the  tale,  how  the  maiden  was 
sent  into  a  green  and  beaiitirul  lane,  garnisiied 
on  either  side  by  tall  and  well  forme.l  trees,  and 
directed  to  choose,  cut,  and  carry  off.  the  most 
straight  and  seemly  branch  siie  could  fin  I.  She 
might,  if  she  pleased,  wander  on  to  the  end,  but 
her  choice  must  be  made  Ihf  re^  if  not  made  be- 
_/ore— the  power  of  retracing  her  stops,  us  t  i  ut 
the  stick,  being  forbidden.  Straight  and  fair  to 
look  upon  were  the  charming  boughs  of  the  lofty 
trees— 6t  scions  of  such  noble  ancestry !  and 
each  would  have  felt  honoured  by  her  pre¬ 
ference;  but  the  silly  maid  went  on,  and  on,  and 
on,  and  thought  within  herself  that  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  her  journey  she  could  find  as  perfect 
a  stick  as  any  of  those  which  then  courted  her 
acceptance.  By-and-bye  the  aspect  of  things 
changed ;  and  the  branches  she  now  encounter¬ 
ed  were  cramped  and  scragged — disfigured  with 
blurs  and  unseemly  warts.  And  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  termination  of  her  journey,  behold  ! 
one  miserable  blighted  wand,  the  most  deformed 
she  had  ever  beheld,  was  all  that  remained  whh- 
in  her  reach.  Bitter  was  the  punishment  of  her 
mdednomnd  caprice.  She  was  obliged  to  take 
the  crooked  stick,  and  return  with  her  hateful 
choice,  amid  the  taunts  and  the  sneers  of  the 
straight  tall  trees,  who,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  good  old  fairy  times,  were  endowed,  not 
only  with  feeling  and  reason,  but  with  speech  ! 

Many,  I  fear  me,  are  the  crooked  sticks  which 
“  the  ancient  of  days,”  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
compel  themselves  to  adopt.  And  much  might 
be  gravely  and  properly  said  upon  this  subject, 
for  the  edification  of  young  and  old ;  but  the 
following  will  be  better  than  grave  discussion, 
and  more  to  the  taste  of  those  who  value  scenes 
from  real  life : 

“Lady  Frances  Hazlitt — Charles!  Surely  the 
most  fastidious  might  pronounce  her  handsome.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  you  iriust  permit  me  to  cor¬ 
rect  your  taste.  Observe,  pray  you,  the  short 
chin,  and  that  unfortunate  nose ;  it  is  absolutely 
rttrovite" 


“  It  may  be  a  little  opposed  to  the  line  of 
beauty — calculated  to  ovA^t  it,  perhaps;  but 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  glorious  brow.^” 

••  Mountainous !” 

“  .‘'urh  expressive  eyes.^” 

“  Volcanoes !” 

“  I’shaw  !— Such  grace  !” 

“  Marry,  '  replied  the  young  nobleman,  smiling 
according  to  the  most  approved  Chesterfield 
principle,  removing  hi*  eye-glass,  and  looking  at 
tiis  friend  with  much  composure,  “  you  had  bet¬ 
ter ,  I  think,  marry  Lady  Frances  yourself.” 

“  You  arc  a  strange  t^ing,  my  good  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  his  friend,  after  a  pause.  “  I  would  wager 
a  goovi  round  sum,  that,  notwithstanding  your 
rank,  fortune,  and  personal  advantages,  yon  will 
die— or,  at  all  events,  not  marry  until  you  are 
— a  veritable  old  bachelor.  I  pray  tliee,  tell  me 
what  do  you  require.’- A  Venus? — A  Diana  ?— 

I  A  Juno?— A—a — ” 

I  “  Simply,  a  woman,  my  dear  fellow ;  not,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  those  beings  arrayed  in  drape^, 
whom  you  sec  moving  along  our  streets,  with 
Chinese  features,  smoke-dried  skins,  and  limbs 
that  might  rival  those  of  Hercules;  nor  yet  one 
of  your  be  scented,  or  spider- waisted  primmies, 
'  who  lisp  and  ainhic— assume  a  delicacy  which 
I  they  never  felt,  and  grace  which  they  never  pos- 
|sc'sed.  My  ideas  of  woman's  perfections — of  the 
perfections,  in  fact,  which  I  desire,  and — I  may 
'  I'ay'’ — (l.,ord  Charles  VMliers  was  certainly  a 
very  handsome  and  a  very  fashionable  man,  and 
.  yet  his  mo<lesty,  1  suppose,  made  him  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  tlie  latter  word)—"  1  may— I  think 
j  — say— e/eieme,”  gaining  courage  as  he  proceed- 
je<l — “are  nut  as  extravagant  as  those  required 
by  your  favonrite  Henri  Qiiatre.  He  insisted 
'  on  teocn  perfections,  /should  feel  blessed  if  the 
I  lady  of  my  love  were  possessed  of  *ir.” 
i  “  Moderate  and  modest.”  observed  his  friend, 
laughing  ;  “  I  pray  you  tell  me  what  they  are?” 

“  ^ioble  birth,  beauty,  prudence,  wit,  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  fidelity.”  Mr.  Henry  Beauclerc  drew 
forth  his  tablets,  and,  on  the  corner  of  the  curi¬ 
ously  wrought  memorials,  engraved  the  qualities 
Lord  Charles  had  enumerated,  not  with  fragile 
lead,  but  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  pen-knife. 
“  Shall  I  add,”  he  inquired,  “  that  these  requi- 
siles  are  indispensable'?” 

“  Most  undoubtedly,”  replied  bis  lordship. 
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“  Adieu,  then,  Charles— LaJy  Frances’s  car 
naf;e  is  reluming;  and, as  yuu  ttcclare  fairly  ulT. 

1  tell  yuu  that  1  vvill  tiy  to  mahe  an  impressiun  un 
her  gcnile  heart ;  you  certainly  were  first  in  tin 
field,  but  as  you  are  insensible  to  such  merit,  I 
cannot  think  yon  eillier  deserve  lo  win  or  wear 
il. — Adieu!  au  recoir!"  And,  wilh  a  deeper  and 
more  prolonged  salnie  than  lliq  present  courle 
sies  of  life  are  supposed  to  require,  the  two 
young  fashionables  separated — one  lounging  list¬ 
lessly  towards  the  then  narrow  and  otd-tashioned 
gate  which  led  from  Hyde  Park  into  Piccadilly 
trolling  snatches  of  the  last  c  <ta<ina,  which  the 
singing  of  a  Mara  or  a  Billiugtou  had  rendered 
fashionable;  the  other  proceeding,  with  the  firm 
and  animated  step  that  tells  plainly  of  a  fixed  pur¬ 
pose,  to  meet  the  res|)ectable  family  carnage, 
graced  by  the  realty  charming  Frances,  only 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Heaptown. 

To  look  forward  for  a  period  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  blanches  many  a  fair  cheek,  and 
excites  the  glow  of  ho,*e  and  enthusiasm  in  those 
of  vigorous  and  determined  character ;  white  the 
beauty  trembles  for  lier  empire— the  statisinan 
for  his  place— the  monarch  even  for  his  ttirooe— 
those  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing 
to  gain,  regard  the  fulme  as  an  undefinable  $ome- 
thing  pregnant  witli  liglil  and  life  ;  to  sucfi,  dia- 
mond-like  are  tbe  sands  that  sparkle  in  the  hour¬ 
glass  of  Time,  while  the  witnered  hand  which 
^Ids  the  mystic  vessel  is  uulieeded  or  unseen. 
So  be  it -so  doubtless,  it  is  best.  One  of  the 
choicest  blessings  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on 
the  creature,  is  a  hopeful  spirit ! 

Five-and-twenty  summers  had  passed  over  the 
brow  of  Lord  t.  barles  Villiers  since  Sir  Harry 
Bsauclerc  noted  on  Ins  tablets  the  six  indufie'ii  i- 
b/«  qualities  the  young  nooleman  would  require 
in  Ins  wife.  The  lord  stdl  remained  an  unmar¬ 
ried, and  an  admired  man,  seeking  to  find  some 
lady  worthy  his  affections.  It  is  true  tliat  some 
of  the  young  creatures,  just  come  out,  on  wliose 
check  the  blusli  of  innocence  and  modesty  still  , 
glowed,  and  whose  untutored  eyes  prated  most  i 
earnestly  of  what  passed  in  llie  sacred  citadel, 
called  lieart — such  creatures,  I  kay,did  discover, 
to  the  sad  annoyance  of  their  speculating  mo¬ 
thers,  and  sensible— (Heaven  bless  llie  word  !) 
—ient'.hle  chaperons,  that  Lord  Cliarles’s  once 
beautiful  hair  was  now  indebted  to  “the  Tyrran 
dye”  for  its  gloss  and  hue;  and  that,  moreover,  a  ! 
most  ingenious  scalp  mixed  its  ariiiiciu  ring¬ 
lets  with  his  once  exquisite  curls,  tliat  tfie  belles 
(whom  a  few  years  b?.d  rendered  staid  mammas, 
and  even  grand— 1  cannot  finish  the  liorrid  word) 
used  to  call,  in  playful  po.  try,  “  Cupid’s  bow¬ 
strings.”  Ttien  his  figure  had  grown  rotund; 
be  sat  long  after  dinner,  prided  himself  upon 
securing  a  cook  fully  equal  to  Ude— (I  write  it 
with  all  possible  respect) — equal  to  Eustache 
Ude  in  his  best  days;  descanted  upon  the  su¬ 
periority  of  a  pheasant  dressed  en  gdlanti'.e,  to 
that  served  in  a«pic  jelly  ;  and  gamed  immortal 
honour  at  a  committee  of  taste,  by  adding  a  mos' 
piuunnt  and  delightful  ingredii  nt  to  Mr.  Dolby’s 
*'  Suuce  a  I’  Aumre."  These  gastrouomical  pro¬ 
pensities  are  sure  symptoms  of  increasing  years 
and  i hanging  constiiui ion  ;  but  there  werecha- 
racieristics  of  “old  boyi-hiicss”  about  Loro 
(Miarles,  wliicfi  noie<l  hini  as  a  deliglitiul  gentle¬ 
man  “  ty  a  ecr'ai'i  age."  A  rich  silk  liaiidker- 
chief  was  always  caielully  folded,  and  placed 
witliin  tlic  bosom  ol  Ins  exquisitely  made  Slulix, 
ready  to  wrap  round  Ins  throat  wtieii  he  quilleu 
the  delightful  crush  luom  of  thedelightful  U,iera, 
to  ascend  Ins  carriage;  then  an  occasional  twinge 
reminded  Inm  of  i be  existence  of  gout — a  most 
unpleasant  reminiscence  in  the  galopade,  which 
be  was  hardy — I  had  almost  said  yoo/-hardy — 
enough  to  attempt.  Had  he  not  lieen  so  perfect¬ 


ly  well-bred,  he  would  have  been  considered 
•ouchyand  testy;  the  excellent  discipline  of  the 
old  school  foitunatcly  preserveil  him  from  tlmse 
bachelor-likc  crimes,  at  ail  events  in  ladies’  so- 
;ieiy  ;  and  whatever  spleen  he  had,  he  wisely 
only  vented  on  those  who  could  oot  return  it; 
namely,  his  pcor  reiatioin..  Ins  servants,  and  oc¬ 
casionally,  hut  not  often  (lor  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  l’reveu;iiig  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,)  on  his  dogs  and  horses.  However,  bis 
figure  was  as  erect,  if  not  as  graceful  as  ever; 
and  many  a  fair  lady  sighed  at  the  bare  idea  of 
his  enduring  to  the  end  in  single  misery. 

Sir  Harry  Beauclerc  never  visited  London 
except  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  and  it 
was  universally  allowecT  that  he  ‘discharged  bit 
duties  as  M.  P.  for  bit  native  county  with  ze^ 
and  independence.  Wonderful  to  say,  he 
neither  ratted  nor  sneaked;  and  yet  Wbiga, 
Tories,  and  Radicals  treated  him  with  deference 
and  respect.  He  had  long  been  the  husband  of 
of  her,  who,  when  our  sketch  was  commenced, 
was  known  as  Lady  Frances  Hazlitt;  and  it 
would  be  rare  to  behold  a  more  charming  assem¬ 
bly  of  handsome  and  happy  faces  than  their  fire- 
tide  circle  presented  at  tlie  celebration  of  merry 
Christmas.  The  younger  portion  of  this  family 
we  re  noisily  and  busily  occupied  at  a  game  of 
forfeits,  while  those  who  considered  tliemselves 
the  elders  of  the  juvenile  set,  sat  gravely  dis¬ 
cussing  mailers  ut  domestic  or  public  inleiest 
I  with  their  parents,  when  a  ibundenog  peal  at 
;  the  portal  announced  the  arrival  of  some  be- 
uighted  visiter.  1  am  oot  about  to  introduce  a 
hero  of  romance  at  such  an  unseemly  hour— only 
our  old  acquaintance  Lord  Charles,  who  claimed 
the  hospitality  of  his  friend  as  protection  a^nst 
an  impending  snow-storm.  When  the  femily 
had  retired  for  the  night,  a  bottle  of  royal  Bur¬ 
gundy  was  placed  on  the  table  as  the  sleeping 
cup  of  the  host  and  his  guest;  old  tiroes  were  re¬ 
verted  to;  and  Sir  Harry  fancied  that  there  was 
more  design  than  accident  in  the  visit  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured.  This  feeling  was 
confirmed  by  Lord  Chai  les  drawing  his  chair 
in  a  confidential  manner,  towards  bis  friend,  and 
observing  that  “lie  was  a  locks  and  a  happy  fel¬ 
low  to  be  blesu‘d  with  so  lovely  a  family, and  so 
amiable  and  domestic  a  companion”  Sir  Harry 
smiled,  and  only  replied  that  he  va*  happy;  and 
he  hopied  his  friend  would  not  quietly  sink  into 
the  grave  without  selecting  some  partner,  wliose 
smiles  would  gild  (he  evening  of  his  days,  &c. 
&c.  A  fine  sentimental  speech  it  was,  but  ill- 
timed  ;  for  the  gallant  bachelor  suffered  it  to 
[  proceed  little  further  than  “  evening,”  when  be 
exclaimed — “  Faith,  .Sir  Harry,  you  must  have 
81  range  ideas.  Evening!  I  consider  myself  in 
(he  prime  and  tigour  of  existence;  and  1  have 
serious  ideas  of  changing  my  condition— it  is 
pleasant  to  settle  before  one  falls  into  the  sere 
and  wiiherctl  leal.  And  although,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  1  feel  myself  in  the  very  vigour  of  life,  yet  it 
is  time  to  determine.  You  are  considerably  my 
senior - ” 

“  Only  a  few  months,  my  dear  friend  ;  my 
hirlhday  in  May,  yours  in  the  January  of  the 
next  year.” 

“Indeed!  M'ell,  to  tell  you  the  truth  (it  is, 
liowcver,  a  profound  secret,  and  1  rely  on  your 
friendship.)  I  am  really  a  married  man  !— There, 
1  knew  1  should  surprwe  you.” 

“  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear 
lord,  and  doubt  not  your  choice  is  fixed  upon 
one  who  will  secure  your  happiness.  I  am  sure 
Lady  Frances  will  be  delighted  at  an  iniroduc- 
lion.  Your  pardon  one  iiioinent,  while  1  relate 
a  most  extrauniinary  coincidcoce.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  my  noting  down  the  six  prerfectiona 
which  you  required  the  lady  of  your  cltoice  to 
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possess  P — perhaps  you  recollect  it  was  some  five  nobleman;  ‘'you  must  not  expect  what  in  our 
aud— but  no  matter — well,  the  tablets  upon  which  world  is  denominated  Bean'y ; — she  is  all  ani- 
1  wrote  this  morning, — only  this  ee/y  morning,  1  malion— rosy  and  laughing,  but  not  a  beauty, 
was  looking  over  a  box  of  papers,  and,  behold  !  believe  me.” 

there  they  were — and  do  you  know  (how  very  Again  the  astounded  baronet  pondered, 
odd,  was  it  not?)  I  put  them  in  my  waistcoat  “What  a  subject  for  Almack’s! — the  rosy 
pocket,”  continued  the  worthy  baronet,  at  the  (doubtless  signityingsred-faced,)  lapghing  (mean- 
same  moment  drawing  them  forth, — intending  to  ing  romping)  daughter  of  some  city  butterman, 
show  them  to  my  eldest  son — for  there’s  a  great  thrust  into  the  peerage  by  the  folly  of  a  man  who 
deal — 1  assure  you  1  speak  in  perfect  sincerity  might  have  plucked  the  fairest,  noblest  flower  in 
— a  great  deal — my  dear  lord,  what  is  the  matterP  the  land  !” 

you  look  ill.”  “  At  all  events,”  he  said,  when  his  powers  of 

To  confess  the  truth.  Lord  Charles  appear^  articulation  returned,  “your  lady  is  endowei 
marvellously  annoyed:  he  fidgetled  on  h>s  chair;  with  both  prudence  and  wit.” 
the  colour  heightened  on  Lis  cheek;  and  he  “Oh,  yes — prudence  1  dare  say  she  vi(/ have ; 

finally  thrust  the  poker  into  the  fire  with  terrific  much  cannot  be  expected  from  a  girl  of  seven- 
violence,  teen ;  and  as  to  wit,  between  you  and  me,  it  is  \ 

“  Never  mind  the  tablets,  my  good  friend,”  deuced  dangerous  and  troublesome  weapon, 
said  he  at  last;  “men  change  their  tastes  and  when  wield^  by  a  woman.” 
opinions  as  they  advance  in  life :  1  was  a  mere  “  A  flirt  and  a  fool,  1  suspect,”  again  fancied 
boy  then,  yon  know,  fuil  of  romaoce.”  Sir  Harry. 

“  Your  pardon,  my  lord ;  les*  of  romance  than  “  Genlleness  and  fidelity,”  he  ejaculated, 
most  young  men,”  replied  the  persevering  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  tablets,  wliile 
tactless  baronet,  who  was,  moreover,  gifted  with  l,ora  Charles, evidently  determined  no  longer  to 
a  provokiogly  good  memory,  “  decid^ly  list  of  endure  the  baronet’s  untimely  reference  to  the 
romance  than  most  young  men ;  and  not  such  a  detestable  memorials,  snatched  them  (it  is  per- 
boy  either.  Here  are  the  precious  mementos,  fectly  astonishing  what  rude  acts  polite  persons 
First  oil  the  list  stands  ‘noble  birth;’  right,  will  sometimes  perform)  from  the  haoa  of  bis 
right,  my  dear  lord,  nothing  like  it— that  'entre  friend,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire. 
iMu<)  is  Lady  Frances's  weak  point,  1  conless;  Heavens  and  earth,  sir!  what  do  you  mean 
she  really  carries  it  loo  far.  for  she  will  have  it  by  such  conduct  ?”  sai  l  Sir  Harry,  at  the  same 
that  not  even  a  royal  alliance  could  purify  a  time  snatching  them  from  the  flames.  “  These 
citizen.”  ivory  slates  arc  dear  to  me  as  existence.  1  must 

Lord  Charles  Villiers  looked  particularly  dig-  say  that  1  consider  such  conduct  very  ungener- 
nifieJ  as  he  interrupted  his  zealous  friend.  “It  ous,  ungentlemanly,”  &c.  &c.  One  angry  word 
iu  rather  anfbrtunate,”  he  observed  gravely,  produced  another;  and  much  was  said  which  it 
“  that  1  should  have  chosen  you  as  my  confidant  would  ill  befit  me  to  repeat.  The  next  morning 
oa  thiseccasioQ  ;  the  fact  is.  that  knowing  bow  even  before  the  dawn  of  dav.  Lord  Charles  Yil- 
dtvilish  proud  all  my  connections  are,  and  my  liers  had  quitted  Beaiiclerc  Hall,  without  bidding 
Mary  — what  a  swe^  name  Mary  is! — you  fe- 1  a  single  farewell  either  to  its  lady  or  its  master, 
nember  Byron’s  beautiful  lines,  ••  There!”  exclaimed  the  baronet,  placing  the 

•  I  have  a  peaeion  for  ihe  name  of  Mary ;’  fashionable  “  Post”  in  Lady  Frances's  hand  at 

— my  Mary’s  father  was  only  a  merebamt — a — a  breakfast  table  one  morning,  about  three 

citizen — a  very  worthy — a  most  excellent  man —  months  after  the  above  scene  had  taken  place; 
not  exactly  one  o/"*" — a  highly  respectable  ^  how  it  would  b®  ;  ^ 
person.  1  assuie  you ;  his  name  is  Scroggins.”  noble  friend  of  mine,  I.^rd  Charles  Villiers,  has 
“  Powers  of  fashion !”  mentally  ejaculated  mad®  of  himself.  I  never  knew  one  of  these 
the  baronet,  “  will  it— can  it  be  believed— tlie  absurdly  particular  men  who  did  not  take  the 
exquisite  Lord  Charles  Villiers— ‘  the  glass  of  crooked  stick  at  last.  By  Jove,  sir,”  (to  his  son) 
fashioQ,  aud  the  mould  of  form’- the  star,  the  “you  shall  marry  before  you  are  five-and-tweuty. 


“you  shall  marry  before  you  are  five-and-tweuty, 
idol  of  ton  and  taste— married  to  Molly  Scrog-  or  you  shall  be  disinherited!  The  youthful  mind  is 
gins  of  Bunhill  Row  !”  ®''®r  phable  ;  and  the  early  wed  grow  into  each 

“  1  am  anxious,  1  do  confess,  that  Lady  Fran-  otlicr’s  habits,  feehngs,  and  affections.  _  An  old 
ces  should  receive  Lady  Charles  V  illiers  here,"  bachelor  is  sure  either  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  or 
persevered  his  lordship,  after  a  very  long  pause;  ^®  niade  a  fool  of.  You  see  hislordship’s  wife  has 
“and  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  the  native  and  publickly  shown  that  she  certainly  did  not  pos- 
untutored  manners  of  my  unsophisticaled  bride  sess  the  last  of  his  requisites— fidelity — by  eloping 


would  gain  hourly  upon  her  affections.  ’ 


with  her  footman.  1  will  journey  up  to  town  on 


“  Of  course — of  course,  we  shall  be  most  happy  purpose  to  invite  Lord  (.harles  here,  and  make 
to  receive  her  ladyship,”  stammered  forth  the  up  matters;  he  will  be  glad  to  escape  from  the 
baronet;  “  and  doubtless  her  beauty"— glancing  demgrement  of  exposure  just  now,  as  be  is 
at  the  tablets-  doubtless  made  a  lion  of,  for  the  benefit — as  Sir 

“  Pardon  me,  Sir  Ilarrj',''  interrupted  the  P®lcr  Teazle  has  it — of  ^1  old  bachelors.” 
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BECAUSE  I’M  TWENTY-FIVE, 

BY  MARY  L.  HORTON. 

Til  Yrondroiia  strange  how  great  the  change 
Since  I  was  in  ray  teens ; 

Then  I  bad  beaui  and  billet-deaux, 

And  joined  the  gayest  scenes, 

But  loven  now  have  ceased  to  vow ; 

No  way  they  now  contrive 

To  poison,  hang,  or  drown  themselves. 
Because  I'm  twenty-five. 

Once,  if  the  night  was  e’er  ao  bright, 

1  ne’er  abroad  ceuM  roam 

Wiihoiil  ‘  The  Uks,  the  honor.  Bias, 

Of  seeLBg  you  tafia  borne.* 

But  BOW  I  go,  through  rain  and  now, 
PuiBusd  and  aearco  alive. 

Tbrougb  all  the  dark,  wiiboul  a  spark, 
BscauM  1’b  twenty-five. 

They  used  to  call  and  ask  me  all 
About  my  health  so  frail. 

And  thooght  a  ride  would  help  my  side. 

And  turn  ray  cheek  less  pale. 

But  now,  alas!  if  I  am  ill. 

None  care  that  I  revive; 

And  my  pale  cheek  in  vain  may  speak. 
Because  I’m  twenty-five. 

Now,  if  a  ride  improves  my  tide, 

I’ni  firreed  to  take  the  stage ; 

For  that  is  deemed  quite  proper  for 
A  person  of  my  age. 

And  then  no  hand  is  ufiTcred  me. 

To  help  me  out  alive. 

They  think  ’twont  hurt  me  now  to  &II, 
Because  I’m  twenty-five. 

Oh,  dear !  ’tie  queer  that  every  year 
I’m  slighted  more  and  more. 

Far  not  a  beau  pretends  to  show 
Uia  bead  withut  our  door. 

Nor  ride,  nor  cani,  nor  toA  address 
My  spirits  now  revive ; 

And  one  might  near  as  well  be  dead 
As  My,  *  I’m  twenty-five.' 


THE  CHI  LD. 

RKTURMINC  HOMS,  ArTCR  A  LO.NG  AMBNCK,  FROM 
SCHOOL. 

When  shall  I  leave  these  inounmins  rode  ? 

Rearing  their  giant  dome; 

When  diall  I  leave  this  deepening  wood. 

When  shall  I  be  at  home  f 
Bear  me,  ye  winds,  on  tireless  wing. 

Bear  me  to  love  and  joy. 

Unto  the  acenes  of  youthful  spring. 

Bear  back  the  wandenng  boy. 

Bat,  I  am  near  them,  nearer  still. 

Here  are  my  haunts  of  play. 

Here  is  the  rock,  the  tow’ring  hill. 

Washed  by  the  ibaroing  spray. 

There  is  the  cliC  the  shadowing  clifil 
The  streamlet  round  its  base, 

OA  have  I  manned  ray  little  skiff. 

Over  that  watery  space. 

These  are  my  rambling  acenea  of  play. 

Where  I  have  loved  to  roam. 

But  bear  ms,  beor  me  on,  1  pmy. 

Back  to  my  mother's  home. 

Bear  mo  upon  your  wings,  ye  wind. 

Back  to  my  homo  of  joy, 

.  ScewM  with  my  mother’s  memory  shrin’d. 

Beat  back  the  wandering  boy. 

C.  H.  W. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MACHINE  SHOP. 
Oh,  you!  I  have  seen  the  mersheen  shop— 

By  jimmy,  if  that  ain't  a  sight 
To  make  a  chap  ready  to  hop. 

Aright  up  and  down,  like  a  kite. 

By  crotch  all  jo  fire-lock  !  if  I 

Didn’t  s’ pose  I’d  seen  some  things  afisre. 

When  I  ua^  to  go  down  with  our  Si, 

To  the  mill,  arter  komtny  jloar. 

But  to  see  that  memheen  shop  all  go. 

And  see  ’em  cut  iron,  and  tum — 

It’s  buiJcum  as  aeein’  a  show. 

And  cater  than  mother’s  new  chum. 

Why,  all  them  ’ere  wheels  go  so  slidu 
Tha  fallem  hain’t  nothin’  to  do 
Bat  jsal  to  look  on— and,  I  mick. 

If  1  couldn’t  tend  them,  or  yon. 

For  planeing,  they’ve  got  a  meiaheen. 

If  you  put  in  a  board  or  a  joist. 

It  comes  out  as  straight  as  a  bean 

Pole,  and  painted  and  varnished  as  nica 

They  show’d  me  a  long  spinning  Jack — 

And,  between  you  and  I,  I’ll  be  dam, 

U  I  shouldn’t  like  one  fiat  a  rack. 

To  fix  up  ooiside  of  our  bam. 

Then  1  axed  a  man,  calPd  the  old  bom. 

If  he  wanted  to  hire  a  smart  hand — 

And  I’ve  let  myself  to  him,  by  goeh. 

To  tend  rtgubUor  !  I  swsn.  K 


LINES  TO  MISS - - 

BY  THOMAS  O.  CLINTON,  OF  VUtOINtA. 

Didst  tboa  bid  tan  not  iotgst  thee. 

When  thou  midst  fiuewell,  snd  wailed  ( 
Didst  thou  know  my  heart  had  eel  thee 
On  its  throne  with  visiwii  wild! 

Hod  it  then  been  bated  befiore  thee. 
Bleeding  from  its  every  pate. 

At  in  agony  it  o’sr  thee 

Leaned,  where  it  may  leaa  no  maro — 
Had  each  secret  thooght  tbea  reigniag. 
O’er  my  braia  been  known  to  thee ; 

Or  the  curbe  ao  keenly  paining. 

Which  I  used  Is  sham  thy  glee — 

Ah !  ihoa  wouldst  not  then  have  spohaa 
That  cold  Ireexiag  word  “  ibrgel.’’ 

Nor  ao  light  that  spell  have  hroken 
Flung  round  me  when  first  we  MeL 
Hndst  thou  felt  thy  yoong  heart  rivaa 
In  its  first  chaotic  dream. 

Seared  aa  ’twera  the  caned  of  heaven 
Era  its  bark  was  en  the  ttreom — 

Had  thy  heart  another’a  aounding 
Woke  but  friendship’s  fieetiag  smile. 
Though  thine  ewn  was  wildly  bounding. 
To  love’s  Btoddening  thrill  the  while' — 
Hadst  thou  seen  the  look  of  eorrow 
Revel  on  its  pallid  throne. 

When  each  wiih’ring,  hated  ssorrow 
Came  to  tell  me  thou  wast  gone — 
Thou  aa  soon  would  aak  the  mother 
To  forget  her  lovely  child. 

Or  the  answered  heart  to  smother 
Dresaae  of  her  its  hours  beguiled. 

But  farewell !  thou  didst  not  love  me— 
All  1  feel  'twera  vain  to  tell— 

Birth  has  placed  thee  far  abova  me. 

And  near  Ihea  no  more  I  dwell. 

Fare  thee  well!  my  brain  wm  burning — 
Melancholy  owm  it  now— 

And  thy  wor^  ara  only  laming 
You^  into  a  wrinkM  bioar. 
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THE  PREDICTION. 


Don  Gunzalex  Llondirien  lived  vvilh  hia  porenti  in 
the  city  of  ('ordova.  He  mas  at  once  their  pride  and 
hope,  for  he  was  tall  and  handaume  in  hia  privon.  nnd 
ikilful  and  industrious  in  hia  business-  lie  hid  fair  to 
be  the  joy  of  their  old  age,  fur  he  loved  ihetn  ardently. 
His  father  and  hia  muiher  were  hia  sole  thought,  and 
be  had  completely  concentrated  all  hia  afTeciiona  in 
them.  It  perhaps  might  have  been  said  of  him  that 
he  vs  as  of  a  serious  and  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  but 
that  was  easily  overlooked,  on  account  of  the  excel* 
lence  of  his  temper.  About  eight  years  since,  at  the 
ftU  of  the  Virgin  Mary  del  Pilan,  Llondirien  had  been 
to  hear  mass  and  the  sermon  in  that  magnificent 
structure  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Saviour,  but 
which  the  Moots  had  built  iu  honour  of  their  false 
prophet.  Gonsales  passed  one  part  of  the  day  in 
prayer,  and  the  other  in  wandering  through  the  aisles, 
formed  of  innumerable  columns,  which  support  the 
arches  of  tin  mosque.  But  (rex  la  erut  el  duMo — be¬ 
hind  the  cross  is  the  devil.  It  was  only  at  nightfall 
that  Gonzalez  leA  the  church.  In  crossing  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  whilst  his  longue  was  still  uttering  the 
last  words  of  the  last  prayer  which  he  addressed  to 
Heaven,  for  the  happiness  of  his  (lerents,  and  whilst 
his  finger  was  still  wet  with  the  holy  water  with 
which  he  made  on  his  forehead  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
be  was  accosted  by  a  mendicant,  whose  copper  com¬ 
plexion  and  strongly  marked  features  indicated  that 
accursed  and  vagabond  race  who  live  unly  by  fraud, 
robbery,  and  fortune-telling.  He  was  a  gipsy. — “Sig¬ 
nor,”  said  the  latter,  after  having  received  from  Gon¬ 
zalez  some  small  alms,  “  I  have  the  giAof  laying  open 
the  future.  Are  you  riot  curious  to  learn  what  will 
happen  to  you  during  your  life?”  Llondirien  could 
net  account  for  the  vague  fears  which  agiiateil  him. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
remedy  all  ills  by  ascertaining  the  future.—"  Come 
with  me,”  said  the  mendicant,  and  Gonzalez  followed 
him.  For  some  time,  they  passed  through  narrow  and 
deserted  streets,  which  the  gitano  seemed  to  prefer. 
During  the  walk,  Llondirien  could  nut  refrain  from  in¬ 
ternally  blaming  himself  fur  the  imprudent  act  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  conducted  by  a  stranger,  who 
might  perhaps  have  the  intention  of  entrapping  him. 
But  he  did  not  allow  his  appre^nsion  to  get  the  better 
of  him.  and,  tightly  grasping  the  dagger  by  his  side, 
he  walked  with  renewed  confidence,  for  he  felt  as¬ 
sured  that  this  mode  of  defence  would  be  his  resource 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  More  than  once,  however,  he 
said  to  himself  that  it  was  a  high  offence  to  the  Lord, 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  witchcraft;  but  this  pious 
thought,  this  itulirect  warning  from  Heaven,  did  nut 
induce  him  to  retrace  hia  steps.  Gonzalez  and  the 
mendicant  quitted  the  city,  and,  after  reaching  a  grove 
of  olive  trees,  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
band  of  gitano*.  Llondirien  having  paid  the  price 
agreed  upon,  the  most  abominable  conjuration  com¬ 
menced.  In  the  first  instance,  the  young  man  was 
told  a  number  of  indiSerent  things, and  the  whole  was 
concluded  by  the  prediction  that  he  would  murder  his 
father  and  mother. 

“  Murder  my  parents,”  said  Gonzalez,  “  thou  lies; — 
thou  liest!  infamous  sorcerer." 

The  latter  coolly  replied,  “  Do  not  put  yourself  in 
a  passion,  my  young  signor,  for  the  event  must  Iiap- 
pen.” 

“  What  have  I  done  to  merit  such  a  severe  inflic¬ 
tion  ?" 

“  The  good,”  replied  the  gUano,  “  suflcr  for  the 
faults  of  others.  Your  parents  have  sinned,  and  you 
must  expiate  the  sins  of  others.  Heaven  punishes  in 
your  person  the  ofispring  of  a  nun  defiled,  and  a  monk 
who  has  broken  his  vows !” 


“Thou  lirsti  and  you  slander  my  whole  family!” 
Gonzalez  said,  while  with  his  left  hand  he  seized  the 
gijisy  by  the  throat, and  with  his  right  he  endeavoured 
to  grasp  his  sti'etto;  but,  he  was  grasped  by  the  arm, 
and  violently  shaken  off,  and  weapons  as  long  and  u 
bright  as  his  own  *l^hed  before  his  eyes.  The  match 
was  nut  equal;  he  retreated,  and  entered  his  father's 
house  much  mure  sad  than  usual.  He  could  not  erase 
from  his  restless  and  superstitions  mind  the  impreasioo 
which  the  predictions  of  the  gitano  had  made  upon 
him,  and  for  several  days  he  was  haunted  by  the  most 
dreadful  thoughts.  At  length  they  became  altogether 
unemlurable,  and  he  wished  to  find  some  means  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  Time  only  could 
show  the  whole  of  what  had  been  foretold  as  to  the 
future,  but  it  was  easy  to  ascertain  what  reliance 
could  be  placed  as  to  the  post.  Gonzalez  threw  him- 
self  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  and  with  tears  asked  hint 
if  it  were  true  that  he  had  taken  holy  orders,  and 
whether  his  neither  had  really  taken  the  veil?  Gon¬ 
zalez  fondly  ho'ied  that  the  answer  he  was  about  to 
hear  would  rcsiore  peace  to  his  mind,  and  be  awaited 
the  reply  with  anxiety. 

“  Alas!”  ^ald  the  father,  “  we  wished  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  this  sei  rit  from  you,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
world,  but  sinie  some  evil  genius  has  told  you  the 
story,  I  must  communicate  to  yon  the  whole  truth.  I 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  in  the  year  1796.  when 
I  was  plat  ed  in  a  convent  in  Navarre,  where  1  re¬ 
mained  till  1808. — At  that  desolating  period,  the  con¬ 
vents  were  sacked  by  the  troops  ef  our  unpitying  in¬ 
vaders.  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  refuge 
in  flight.  Your  muiher  had  also  been  compelled  to 
quit  her  monastery,  and  it  was  then  that  I  saw  her  for 
the  first  lime.  The  similarity  of  our  destinies  natii- 
rally  brought  us  together,  and  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
attachment.  We  were  married,  in  order  to  struggle 
together  against  adversity  with  more  energy.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  persons  our  conduct  will  appear  blame- 
able,  but  there  is  mercy  for  all  sinners.  Wo  changed 
our  abode  to  this  city,  where  we  were  unknown,  and 
we  owe  our  existence  to  honourable  labour  and  eco¬ 
nomy.  God  has  favoured  the  business  which  I  took 
to,  and  it  is  a  happiness  for  us  to  know  that  you  will 
enjoy  without  trouble,  as  we  have  done,  the  fruita  of 
our  industry.” 

This  recital,  although  it  shocked  the  religious  sen¬ 
timents  of  Llondirien,  did  not  in  any  degree  lessen  his 
aiiachroeni  to  his  parentr,  but  it  filled  at  the  same 
time  his  breast  with  grief,  fur  he  could  not  but  believe 
that  the  gitano  had  been  able  to  tell  the  truth.  Ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction,  which 
left  him  but  little  repose,  as  his  affection  for  his  parents 
became  stronger  and  more  sincere,  he  at  length  took 
the  firm  resolution  to  set  at  defiance  the  gipsy,  anil  to 
render  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  impuosible. 
To  efliect  this  object  he  was  determined  to  quit  Cor¬ 
dova  for  ever,  and  he  raised  the  pretence  of  wishing 
to  see  the  world,  to  induce  his  parents  to  grant  his 
pressing  request  for  permission  to  travel. 

“  Why  quit  us?”  said  his  parents.  “  Remain  with 
us,  we  beg.  Be  content  with  the  bread  you  eat,  and 
recollect  tfiat  the  rolling  stone  does  not  gather  moss.” 
They  added  several  other  reasons,  supported  by  many 
pmverhs,  so  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  language; 
hut  Gonzalez  remained  unmoved.  They  were  at 
length  obliged  to  yield  to  his  wishes;  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  received  their  blessing  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  he  took  his  departure  orteiisibly  for  Madrid, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  going  to  France;  but  he 
had  scarcely  got  half  across  the  Vents  del  Carpio, 
when  he  turnol  off  tojhe  right,  gained  Caairo  Rio  in 
the  direction  of  Grenada,  then  went  to  Baena,  Los 
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Veiilai,  ami  •ft«rw*rd*  to  Alcal*  la  Real.  At  the 
latter  city  he  again  quitted  the  high  road,  and  pene¬ 
trated  the  moat  unrrM)uented  localitiea  of  the  Sierra 
of  Grenada.  He  bought,  in  the  midat  of  the  nioun- 
taint,  a  hut,  to  which  wot  attached  a  tmall  garden, 
•urrounded  by  a  thick  hedge.  At  ihit  apot  he  retulved 
to  live  at  a  hermit,  and  to  do  penance,  in  order  to 
avert  the  mitfortune  with  which  he  felt  himaelf 
threatened.  He  aufaeUted  by  hunting,  aitd  by  the 
yruduce  of  hit  garden.  The  lime  that  was  not  given 
to  the  chaae,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  hit  land,  he 
pawed  in  praying  in  a  tmill  chapel  which  he  had 
himaelf  erected,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  In  thia  manner  he  paa-ied  six  yean,  in 
utter  aolitude,  only  going  on  Sundaya  to  hear  maw  at 
Ctmpil.o  de  Arenaa,  or  at  Carcheligo.  He  went  also 
once  or-iwice  a  year  to  Bcnalva  to  buy  gunpowder, 
lead,  aoma  clolhea,  which  were  ahaolutely  neceaaary, 
and  to  aell  at  the  tame  time  the  akinauf  animala  which 
be  had  killed.  Such  was  the  life  of  Llondirien,  and 
notwithstanding  the  roost  strict  iiM|uiries  by  the  court 
ofj'Mtice,  there  was  not  room  for  the  least  reproach. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  eicursiorw  to  Campiliu  de  Are¬ 
nas  that  Gonxales  became  acquainted  with  Catalina 
Axahache,  a  very  handsome  brune’te,  with  black  hair, 
goed  figure,  and  a  modest  demeanour.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  and  Gonzalez 
wk^  their  consent  for  his  union  with  her,  and  Cata¬ 
lina  soon  became  his  wife.  Fur  some  time  true  hap- 
pmesi  reigned  in  the  hermitage,  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  jealous,  nnd 
said  to  himself  that  an  fair  and  good  a  wife  could  not 
love  only  him.  and  this  notwithstanding  Catalina  gave 
him  not  the  least  cause  of  complaint.  He  was  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  watch  to  diacover  whether  there  was 
any  ground  fur  his  suspicions,  but  he  found  ('atalina 
always  faithful,  and  ready  to  receive  him  with  a  smile, 
while  he  relumed  unawares. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  last.  Gonzalez  had  gone 
hunting  at  an  early  hour.  Night  had  come  on — he 
had  nut  returned.  The  wind  blew  with  force  fn>m  the 
west,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrenu.  Catalina  was  not 
alarmed  at  the  absence  of  her  husband,  for  he  was  of¬ 
ten  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night  in  grottos,  or  in 
the  huts  of  some  goatherds.  She  suffered  no  uneasi¬ 
ness,  but  she  listened  with  pain  to  the  rain  which  beat 
against  the  windows.  She  was  about  to  sit  down  to 
the  solitary  evening  repast,  when  she  heard  a  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door.  An  old  roan  and  woman,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  asked  for  shelter.  “  Gomez  low  pillaged 
Cordova,"  said  they,  “  and  for  two  days  we  have  wan¬ 
dered  about,  without  knowing  where  to  find  a  refuge. 
Whatever  may  be  your  opinions,  whether  you  be  >^r- 
lisl,  or  that  you  wear  the  cachucha*  for  pity's  sake  do 
not  send  us  away."  Catalina  had  learnt  from  Gonza¬ 
lez  to  practice  this  maxim — “  Do  good  when  you  can, 
and  then  forget  it.”  She  did  not  hesitate  about  ad¬ 
mitting  them,  and  hastened  to  change  their  wet  dre«es 
by  giving  them  her  own  and  those  of  her  husband. 
"Here,”  said  Bl\e  to  the  old  man.  on  presenting  him 
with  a  cloak  made  of  skins,  "you  are  much  about  the 
Nnie  figure  as  my  Gonzalez.  His  pellico  will  fit  you 
(como  de  molde)  as  if  it  were  made  from  the  same  mo¬ 
del."  "  Alas,”  said  the  old  people,  "  we  have  a  son 

*  The  name  of  “  Cachucha”  was  given  to  a  kind  of 
helmet  worn  in  1824  by  the  national  volunteers,  and 
by  zealous  partisans  of  the  constitution.  These  hel¬ 
mets  have,  perhaps,  given  the  name  to  the  dance 
which  Duveroay  executed  with  so  much  grace  and 
skill  at  Drury  Lane,  in  **  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks;" 
or  it  is  just  as  possible  that  iho  dance  originated  the 
name  of  the  helmet.  We  will  not  say  positively  how 
the  fact  really  is,  for  two  reasons — the  first,  because  it 
is  unimportant,  and  the  second,  is  because  we  do 
not  knot*. 


named  Gonzales,  but  he  has  left  us,  and  we  have  not 
heard  from  him  for  eight  years. — "  Ah,”  replied  the 
young  wife,  "  it  is  certainly  not  my  Gonzalez ;  (or  a 
day  does  not  pass  without  his  praying  (or  Don  Vin¬ 
cente  Llondirien,  his  father,  and  for  his  mother, 
Donna  Dolores  de  Azursun.”  At  the  mention  of  these 
nai^ses  an  exclamalioii  of  joy  and  surprise  escaped  at 
the  same  time  from  the  lips  of  the  two  comers,  “  Oni 
son !  our  sun !"  they  exclaimed  together.  They  soon 
convinced  the  young  wife  that  they  were  really  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  her  husband,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
road  with  joy,  she  kissed  both  their  hands.  As  the 
night  was  now  far  advanced,  she  insisted  that  her 
guests  should  sleep  upon  her  bed,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  in  the  hut.  ‘  As  (or  me,”  said  she,  **  joy  would 
hinder  me  from  sleeping,  and  I  shall  pass  the  night  in 
prayer.  I  will  go  and  thank  the  Virgin  (or  the  present 
happiness.”  She  then  went  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  gar¬ 
den  to  fall  on  her  knees  in  the  little  chapel  which  her 
husband  erecied. 

During  thia  time  Gonzalez  had  taken  shelter  in  an 
obscure  hollow  of  a  ruck,  and  there  he  abandoned  him- 
,self  with  mure  violence  than  ever  to  his  jealous  ima- 
I  ginings.  He  toM  the  Curregidor,  by  whom  he  was 
I  afterwards  examined,  that  he  felt  at  this  moment  as  if 
I  his  b(ir>m  were  tom  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  be 
,  thought  that  he  heard  a  demoniac  voice  say  to  him 
I  sneeringly  that  he  was  dishonored  by  Catalina.  As 
I  soon  as  the  rain  had  a  little  abated  he  set  out  to  return 
j  to  his  abode,  thoroughly  determined  to  have  revenge 
'  fur  the  uffeni^  which  a  diabolical  delusion  had  con¬ 
jured  up  to  his  seiues.  On  arriving  rtear  tbe  door  he 
changed  the  powder  of  his  double  barrelled  gun  (or 
'  fear  that  ilie  wet  had  spoiled  tliat  which  he  used  in 
;  the  morning.  At  length  he  opened  the  door,  and  on 
'  entering  his  chamber,  the  first  objects  which  met  his 
I  view,  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp  almost  burnt  out, 

I  were  the  oluihes  of  a  man  near  his  bed,  and  mixed  with 
a  lin'w  which  lie  knew  to  lie  that  of  Catalina.  Two 
heads,  half  concealed  by  the  coverings,  were  reposing 
I  on  the  pillow.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  dis- 
I  honor,  and  each  of  the  heads  received,  almost  from  the 
very  muzzle,  the  contents  of  one  of  the  barrels. — With¬ 
out  looking  behind  him  he  flaw  into  the  adjacent 
chamber,  and  fell  into  a  chair,  pale,  trembling  and 
chilly.  He  remained  in  this  state  fur  about  a  minute, 
when  Catalina  opened  the  gate  of  the  garden,  and  en¬ 
tered,  laughing  good-naturedly.  “  I  beard  you,”  she 
said,  "  diK-hargu  yqur  gun,  and  I  hastened  to  meet  you.* 
“Away,  away!  perturbed  spirit,”  said  Gonzalez,  with 
liaggatd  gaze,  “  away.  I  will  have  masses  said  (or 
you — many  masses — the  chapel  shall  be  fitted  up  in 
black — ”  “  My  dear,  awake.”  cried  his  young  wife, 
seizing  his  hand,  who  wished  to  repulse  her,  and  she 
then  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  “  I  have  good 
news  to  tell  you  ;  thy  father  and  mother — ”  At  these 
words  the  cold  perspiration,  which  had  already  trick¬ 
led  down  the  forehead  of  Gonzalez,  became  more 
abundant,  and  his  teeth  began  to  chatter.  “  Well, 
well !"  said  he.  “  They  are  there,”  said  Catalina, 
pointing  with  her  finger  to  the  chamber  where  they 
had  gone  to  bed.  “My  father t”  shrieked  Llondirien, 
falling  senseless  to  the  ground.  When  he  became 
sensible,  he  told  his  wife  the  horrible  truth.  Catalina 
pressed  him  to  take  flight.  “  No!”  said  he,  “justice 
has  been  done  to  Heaven,  and  now  that  of  man  roust 
be  satisfied.”  He  went  to  the  Corregidor  of  Alcala  la 
Real,  to  whom  he  related  all  that  had  passed.  Upon 
a  strict  inquiry,  all  the  facts  we  have  narrated  were 
found  to  be  correct.  The  Alcalde  Mayor,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  Gonzalez  should  be  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  Parricide.  But  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  of  Grenada  decided  he  had  riot  the  intention  of 
murdering  his  parents,  and  that  it  could  not  even  be 
called  a  prem^itaied  murder.  He  was,  tberefiire, 
only  condemned  to  five  years  imprisoonMnt.  The  sen- 
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fence  hea  juit  been  referred  to  the  Sufirene  Coaocil 
of  CaMile,  and,  nkinf  lalo  ronaideTaiian  the  pelitioal 
matter!  wiib  which  the  capital  ia  agitated,  thia  trial 
wrill  not  be  decided  iur  aome  tiaie.  The  frienda  of  the 
condemned,  confidently  believe  that  a  fireah  enmina* 
lien  of  the  a&ir  will  be  altogether  favorable  to  Gon- 
miet,  and  that  the  Upper  Court  will  pronounce  him 
not  guilty  on  a  review  of  the  whole  &cta.  If  auch  a 
happy  reault  ia  not  generally  expected  it  ia  at  leaai 
generally  wiehed.  The  magiaiiaiea  theniaelvea,  who, 
in  ndiainiatering  the  law,  have  fulfilled  a  moet  pain- 


fnl  doty,  have  openly  declared  that  they  would  eop- 
port  with  all  thetr  :nAuetioe  the  petition  for  pardon 
which  will  be  preaented  to  ihe  Princea  KegenUahoold 
their  aenlence  not  be  mitigated. 

Aa  for  the  aiifoitnoate  Gunnalex,  who  waa  quite  in* 
diflerent  about  the  whole  proceediagt,  he  h^  been 
for  aome  time  quite  insane.  Iwt  the  aflw-tionate  atten¬ 
tion  of  Catalina  haa  partially  festered  his  kenaes.  ■> 
tree  is  the  saying  of  Melendex — -  Wianaii  ia  a  dieiaa 
eomnaiion,  amt  down  to  the  earth  to  alleviate  miifor- 
tone,  and  console  the  nnbappy.” 


DRINKING  SONG. 

Come,  pass  round  the  pail,  boys,  and  give  it  no  quarter 
Drink  deep,  and  drink  oft,  and  replenish  your  jugs; 

Fill  up,  and  I’ll  gpve  you  a  toast  to  your  water — 

The  ’Ihirncock  for  ever !  that  opens  the  plugs ! 

Then  hey  for  a  backet,  a  bucket,  a  bucket. 

Then  hey  fur  a  bucket,  filled  up  to  the  brim! 

Or,  beat  of  all  notions,  let's  have  it  by  oceans. 
With  plenty  of  room  for  a  sink  or  a  swim ! 

Let  topers  of  grape  juice  exultingly  vapour. 

But  let  us  just  whisper  a  word  to  the  elves. 

We  wrater  roads,  horses,  silks,  ribands,  hank-paper. 
Plants,  poets,  arid  muses,  and  why  not  ourselves  I 
Then  bey  lor  a  bucket,  foe. 

The  vintage  they  cry,  think  of  Spain’s  and  ofFrance's. 
The  jigs,  the  boleras,  fandangos,  and  jumps; 

Bsr  water's  the  spring  of  all  civilized  dances. 

We  go  to  a  ball  not  in  bottles,  but  pump*! 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  foe. 

Let  others  of  Donrhester  quaff  at  their  pleasure. 

Or  honour  old  Meuz  with  their  thirsty  regard — 

We'll  drink  Adam's  ale,  and  we  get  it  pool  measure, 
Or  quaff  heavy  wet  from  the  but  in  the  yard  ! 

Then  bey  for  a  bucket,  &c. 

Some  fiaiter  gin,  brandy,  and  rum.  on  their  merits. 
Grog,  punch,  and  what  not.  that  enliven  a  feast ; 

Tis  true  that  they  stir  up  the  animal  spirits. 

But  may  not  the  aaimal  turn  out  a  dull  beast  t 
Then  bey  fur  a  bucket,  foe. 

The  Man  of  the  Ark,  who  continued  onr  species. 

He  saved  us  by  water, — bnt  as  for  the  wine. 

We  all  know  the  figure,  more  sad  than  facetioDs, 

He  made  after  tasting  the  juice  of  the  vine. 

Then  hey  fur  a  bucket,  foe- 

In  wine  let  a  lover  remember  his  jewel. 

And  pledge  her  in  bumpers  fill’d  brimming  and  oil; 
But  we  can  distinguish  the  kind  from  the  cruel, 

And  toast  them  in  water,  ibe  hard  or  the  tofi. 

Then  bey  for  a  bucket,  foe. 

Some  cross’d  in  their  passion,  can  never  o’erlouk  it. 
But  take  to  a  pistol,  a  knife  or  a  beam ; 

Whilst  temperate  swains  are  enabled  to  brook  it 
By  help  of  a  little  meandering  stream. 

Then  hey  for  a  bucket,  foe. 

Should  fortune  diminish  our  cash’s  sura-total. 
Deranging  our  wits  and  our  private  affairs, 

Though  ^ome  in  such  cases  would  fly  to  a  bottle. 
There's  nothing  like  water  fur  drowning  our  cares. 

Then  hey  fur  a  bucket,  &c. 

Sae  drinkers  sf  water,  their  wits  never  Iscking, 

Direct  as  a  ratl-road,  and  smooth  in  their  gaits  ; 

But  look  at  the  bibbers  of  wine,  they  go  tacking. 

Like  ships  that  have  met  a  foul  wind  in  the  Ktraighl*. 
Then  bey  fiir  a  bucket,  foe. 

A  fig  then  for  Burgundy,  Claret,  or  Mountain, 

A  few  scanty  glasses  must  limit  your  wish, 

But  he’s  the  true  toper  that  goes  to  the  fountain, 

The  drinker  that  verily  “  drinks  like  a  fish  V’ 

Then  hey  for  a  backet,  fox. 


DORCHESTfcR  GIANT. 

There  was  a  giant  in  time  of  old, 

A  mighty  one  was  he ; 

He  bad  a  wifo,  but  she  was  a  scold. 

So  he  kept  her  shut  in  his  mammoth  fold ; 

And  be  bad  children  three. 

It  happened  to  be  an  election  day. 

And  the  giania  were  cheoaing  a  king; 

The  people  svere  not  demociais  then. 

They  did  not  talk  of  the  righti  of  nesi. 

And  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Then  the  giant  took  his  children  three* 

And  fastened  them  in  the  pen ; 

The  children  roared  ;  quoth  the  giant,  **  Be  still  I” 
And  Dorchester  Heighw  and  Milton  Hill 
Rolled  back  the  sound  again. 

Then  he  brought  them  a  pudding  stuffed  with  plums 
As  big  as  ihs  Slule-House  dome ; 

Quoth  be,  ’*  Thero's  something  for  you  to  eat ; 

So  stop  your  mouths  with  your  'lection  treat. 

And  wait  till  your  dad  comes  boms.” 

So  the  giant  pulled  him  a  rhesnat  Moat, 

And  whittled  the  houghs  away; 

The  boys  end  their  mother  set  up  a  shout; 

Said  he,  **  Yon’re  in,  and  you  can’t  gat  out. 

Bellow  as  loud  as  you  may.” 

Off  be  went,  and  he  growled  a  tuna 
As  be  otnide  the  fields  along  ; 

Tis  said  a  buffalo  fainted  away, 

And  foil  aa  cold  as  a  IuB^>  of  clay. 

When  be  heard  the  giant's  song. 

Bat  whether  the  story’a  true  or  not. 

It  is  not  for  me  (e  show ; 

There's  many  a  thing  that’a  twice  as  qoeer 
In  somebody’s  lectures  that  we  hear. 

And  those  are  true,  yoa  know. 

•  **•••• 

What  are  these  lone  ones  doing  now. 

The  svifo  and  the  children  sad  I 
O !  they  are  in  a  terrible  rout, 

SuKaraing  and  throwing  their  pudding  about. 

Acting  as  they  were  mad. 

They  flung  it  over  to  Roxbary  Hills,  , 

They  flung  it  over  the  plain. 

And  all  over  Milton  and  Dorchester  too. 

Great  lumps  of  podding  the  giants  throw; 

They  tumbled  as  thick  as  rain. 

A  *  •  •  •  *  • 

Giant  and  mammoth  have  past  away. 

For  ages  have  floated  by; 

The  met  is  hard  as  a  marrow-bone. 

And  eveiy  plum  ia  turned  to  a  atone, 

But  Uiero  the  puddings  lie. 

And  if,  aome  pleasant  afternoon. 

You'll  ask  me  out  to  ride. 

The  whole  of  the  story  I  will  leU, 

And  you  ehdil  see  whm  the  paddafi  foil. 

And  pay  for  the  punch  b^de. 
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A  PAIR  OF 

OR,  FALLING 

BY  JOSEPH 

UTiMjever  wc  look  upon  the  crowded  thuroiiKhrare. 
or  ragard  Ike  large  aieembly,  we  are  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  infiiiiie  variety  of  form  in  the  liinnaii 
race  coninbuiea  largely  to  ihe  piciureaque.  The  eye 
iraveli  over  the  divemiy  of  ihape  and  iize  without 
fatigue,  and  renew*  it*  ttrength  by  turning  from  one 
figure  to  another,  when  at  each  remove,  it  i*  »ure  to 
find  a  difference.  Satiated  with  gazing  at  rotundity, , 
it  i*  refmhed  by  a  glance  at  laihine**,  and,  tired  with 
ftooping  to  the  lowly,  it  ran  mount  like  a  bird  to  the 
aspiring  head,  which  lop*  a  maypole.  But,  while  the 
potency  of  these  pictorial  beauties  i*  admitleil,  itmu>t 
be  conceded  that  the  variation*  from  the  true  siarMlard, 
although  good  for  the  eyesight,  are  productive  of 
moch  inconvenience,  and  that,  to  consider  the  subject 
like  a  Benthamite,  utility  ami  the  general  advantage 
would  be  promoted,  if  the  total  amount  of  fle*h,  blood, 
bone  and  muscle  were  more  equally  distributed.  As 
affairs  are  at  present  arranged,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  “  re^y  made  coal”  that  will  answer  one's 
purpose,  and  a  man  may  stroll  through  half  the  shops 
in  town  without  being  able  to  purchase  a  pair  ef 
bools,  which  he  can  wear  wilh  any  degree  of  comfort 
In  hanging  a  lamp,  every  shopkeeper,  who  '*  lights 
up,”  knows  that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  ma’ter  so  to 
•wing  It,  tliat,  while  the  short  can  sec  the  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  tall  will  not  demoUsn  the  glass.  If  an  ab¬ 
breviated  “  lumippy”  man,  in  the  goodness  of  hi* 
heart  and  in  articuio  mortit,  bequeaths  his  wardrolie 
to  a  long  and  gaunt  friend,  of  what  service  is  thr 
posthumous  present  \  It  is  available  merely  as  new 
ctoihiog  for  the  juveniles,  or  as  something  toward  an¬ 
other  kitchen  carpet  Many  a  martial  spirit  is  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  civic  employment,  although  a 
mere  bottle  of  fire  and  wrath,  tiecause  heroism  is  enlisted 
by  inches,  and  not  by  pounds.  If  under  “  five  foot 
sis,”  Csesar  himself  could  find  no  favor  in  the  eye  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant,  and  Alexander  the  Great  would 
be  allowed  to  bestride  no  Bucephalus  in  a  dragoon 
regiment  of  modem  times.  Thus,  both  they  who  get 
too  much,  and  they  who  get  too  little,  in  Dame  Na¬ 
ture’s  appoitionment  bill,  as  well  as  those  who,  though 
abundantly  endowed,  are  not  well  made  up,  have 
divers  reasons  fur  grumbling,  and  fur  wishing  that  a 
more  perfect  uniforiaiiy  prevailed. 

Some  of  the  troubles,  which  arise  from  giving  a 
man  more  than  his  share  in  altitude,  find  illustration 
in  the  sulyoined  narrative  . — 

Linkum  Langcale  is  a  subject  ia  extents.  He  is,  to 
Qse  the  words  of  the  poet,  suggested  by  his  name, 
- *•  A  bout,” 

**  Of  Inked  sveetness  iong  drawn  ent 

and,  in  speaking  of  him,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  brief. 
Linkum  is  entirely  too  long  fur  'hi*  own  comfoit — 
something  short — if  the  word  tkorl  may  be  used  in 
this  connection — something  short  of  the  height  of  the 
(  Titans  of  old,  who  pelted  Saturn  with  brickbats ;  but 

I  how  much  has  never  yet  been  ascertained,  none  of 
his  acquaintances  being  sufficiently  ae(|uainted  with 
trigonometry  to  determine  the  fact.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who,  like  the  gentle  Marcia,  “  tower  above 
their  sex,”  and  must  always  be  called  down  to  their 
dinner,  as  no  information  can  be  imparted  to  them 
Ij  unless  it  be  hallooed  up;  and  in  conversing  with 

;|  whom,  it  is  always  necessary  to  begin  by  hailing  the 

I  maintop.  There  is  not,  however,  more  material  in 
M  Linkum  than  enough  for  a  man  of  ordinary  length. 
The  fauh  is  in  his  oet  being  ntade  up  property.  He 
is  abominably  wire  drawn — stretclKid  out,  as  Sbak- 
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speare  says,  almost  to  th*>  crack  of  doom.  It  is  clear 
that  there  tins  been  an  attempt  to  make  too  much  of 
him,  but  the  frame  of  ihe  idea  has  nut  been  well  filled 
out.  He  is  the  streak  of  a  Colossus,  and  ho  reseia- 
We*  the  willow  wand  at  which  Lockaley  shot  his 
grey  goose  shaft  in  the  lists  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Linkum  is  a  crank  vessel. 

If  he  wore  a  feather  in  his  cap,  he  would  he  capsized 
at  every  comer;  and  as  it  is,  he  finds  it  very  difficutt 
to  get  along  on  a  windy  day,  without  a  paving  stone 
in  each  coat  pocket,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power. 
He  is,  however,  of  a  convivial  nature,  and  will  not 
refuse  his  glass,  notwithstanding  the  aptitude  of  alco¬ 
hol  to  ascend  into  the  brain,  and  so  to  encumber  it  as 
to  render  a  perpendicular  position  troublesome  to  men 
shorter  than  himself.  When  in  this  condition,  liia 
troubles  are  numberless,  and  among  other  matter*,  he 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  fall,  there  being 
in  compact  cities,  very  little  .oom  to  spare  for  the  ac- 
commodatmo  of  long  men  tumbling  down  in  the 
world. 

One  evening  Linkc.in  walked  forth  to  a  convivial 
meeting,  and  supped  with  a  set  of  jolly  companions. 
Late  at  night  a  rain  came  on,  which  froze  as  it  felL 
and  soon  made  the  city  one  universal  slide, sufficiently 
*•  glip”  for  all  purposes,  without  the  aid  of  saw¬ 
dust  Of  Liiikum's  sayings  and  doings  at  the  so¬ 
cial  board,  no  record  is  preserved,  but  it  is  inferred 
that  hi*  amusements  were  not  of  a  nature  to  qualify 
him  for  the  safe  performance  of  a  journey  so  slippery 
as  that,  which  it  was  necessary  to  perform  to  reac.h 
home.  No  lamps  were  lighted,  they  who  were  abroad 
being  under  the  necessity  of  sup;sising  the  moon¬ 
shine.  and  of  seeing  their  way  a.s  they  walked,  or  of 
gathering  themselves  up  when  they  fell,  by  the  lan¬ 
tern  of  imagination. 

“  Good  night,  fellers.”  said  Linkum,  at  the  top  of 
ihe  steps,  as  the  door  shut  upon  him.  He  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes  determinedly;  buttoned  his  coat 
with  resolution,  and  sucked  at  his  cigar  with  that  iron 
energy  peculiar  to  men  about  to  set  out  on  their  way 
home  on  a  cold,  stormy  nighu  The  fire  of  the  cigar 
reflected  from  his  nose,  was  the  only  illumination  to 
be  seen,  and  Linkum,  putting  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  kept  his  position  on  the  first  step  of  the  six, 
which  were  between  him  and  the  pavement. 

”  Fve  no  doubt;”  said  he,  as  he  puffed  forth  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  seemed  to  cogitate  deeply ;  “  I’ve  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  as  beautiful  a  night  as 
ever  was ;  only  it’a  so  dark  you  can’t  see  the  pattern  of 
it.  Otie  night  is  pretty  much  like  another  night  In 
the  dark;  but  it’s  a  great  advantage  to  a  good  looking 
evening,  if  the  lamps  are  lit,  so  you  can  twig  the  stars 
and  the  moonshine.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  ’ere  city, 
we  do  grow  the  blackest  moons,  and  the  hardest 
moons  to  find,  I  ever  did  see.  Sometimes  I’m  most 
disposed  to  send  the  bellman  afler  them — or  get  a  full 
blooded  pinter  to  pint 'em  out,  while  I  bold  a  candle 
to  see  which  way  he  pints.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
notion  on  sich  occasions  to  ask  the  man  in  the  steeple 
to  ring  which  way  the  moon  i8.-^Lamps  is  lamps, 
aad  moons  is  moons,  in  a  business  pint  of  view,  but 
practically,  they  a’n’t  piuch  if  the  wicks  isn't  afire. 
When  the  luminaries  arc,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  raw, 
it’s  bad  for  me.  I  can’t  see  the  ground  as  perforately 
as  little  fellers,  and  every  daik  night  I’m  sure  to  get 
a  hyst — either  a  forrerd  hyst,  or  a  beckerd  hyst,  or 
some  sort  of  a  hyst — but  more  backerds  than  forrerda, 
'specially  in  winter.  One  of  the  most  unfeelingeslest 
triclu  08  is,  that  1  knew*  on,  is  the  way  some  folks 
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have  got  of  laughing  out,  yaw-haw  !  when  they  tee  a 
gentleman  keicbing  a  riggler  hyet — a  long  gentleman, 
for  instance,  with  hit  legs  in  the  air,  and  hit  noddle, 
splat,  down  upon  the  cold  bricks.  A  hyst  of  ilteli  it 
bad  enough,  without  being  sniggered  at — firal,  your 
calabash  gets  a  crack — then,  you  tee  all  torts  of  start, 
and  have  free  admission  to  the  fireworks;  then,  you 
scramble  up,  feeling  as  if  yeu  had  no  head  on  your 
shoulders,  and  as  if  it  wasn't  you,  but  some  confound¬ 
ed  disagreeable  feller  in  your  clothes ;  yet  the  jack- 
snipes  ^1  grin,  as  if  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature 
was  only  a  poppet  show.  I  wouldn't  mind  it,  if  yeu 
could  get  up,  and  look  as  if  you  didn’t  care.  But  a 
man  can't  rise,  after  a  royal  hyst,  without  letting  on 
he  feels  flat.  In  such  cases,  however,  sympathy  is 
all  gammon,  and  as  fur  sensibility  of  a  winter's  day, 
people  keep  it  all  fur  theif  own  noses,  and  can't  be 
coaxed  to  retail  it  by  the  small." 

Linkum  paused  in  his  pmphetic  dissertation  upon 
hysts" — the  popular  pronunciation  in  these  parts,  of. 
the  word  koiX  which  is  used— ^rast  Incut  a  non  lu- 
cendo—to  convey  the  idea  of  the  most  complete  tum¬ 
ble,  which  man  can  experience.  A  fall,  for  instance, 
is  indeterminate.  It  may  be  an  easy  slip  down — a 
gentle  visitation  of  mother  earth — but  a  hyst  is  a  rapid, 
forcible  performance,  which  may  be  done,  as  Linkum 
observes,  either  backward  nr  forward,  but  of  necessity 
with  such  violence  as  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  the 
body,  or  it  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  appellation  of  hyst. 
It  is  an  apt,  but  figurative  mode  of  expression,  and  it 
is  often  carried  still  further ;  for  people  sometimes 
say,  “  lower  him  up,  and  hyst  him  down." 

Our  hero  held  on  firmly  to  the  railing,  and  peered 
keenly  into  the  darkness,  without  discovering  any  object 
on  which  his  vision  could  rest.  The  gloom  was 
substantial.  It  required  sharper  eyes  than  his  to  bore 
a  hole  in  iL 

I  "  It's  raining  friz  potatoes;"  observed  Linkum;  "  I 
feel  ’em,  though  I  can't  see  'em,  bumping  the  end  of 
my  nose ;  so  1  must  skeete  home  as  fast  as  I  can.” 

Heedless  and  hapless  youth !  He  made  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  descend,  but,  slipping,  he  came  in  a  sitting 
posture  upon  the  top  step,  and,  in  that  attitude,  flew 
down  like  lightning — bump!  bump!  bump!  The 
impetus  he  had  acquired,  prevented  him  from  stopping 
on  the  side-walk,  notwithstanding  his  convulsive  ef¬ 
forts  to  clutch  the  icy  bricks,  and  he  tkrtled  into  the 
gutter,  whizzing  over  the  curbstone,  and  splashing 
into  the  water,  like  a  young  Niagara. 

A  deep  silence  ensued,  broken  solely  by  the  patter¬ 
ing  of  the  rain,  and  the  howling  of  the  wind.  Linkum 
was  an  exhausted  receiver ;  the  hyst  was  perfect,  the 
breath  being  completely  knocked  out  of  him. 

“  Laws-a-massy !”  at  length  he  panted,  ‘  ketching' 
breath  at  intervals,  and  twisting  abrut  as  if  in  pain  ; 
"  my  eyes!  sich  a  hyst!  Sich  a  quantity  of  hysts  all 
in  one !  The  life's  almost  bumped  out  of  me,  and 
I'm  jammed  up  so  tight,  1  don't  believe  I'm  so  tall 
by  six  inches  as  I  was  before.  I’m  druv  up  and 
clinched,  and  I’ll  have  to  get  tucks  in  my  trowsers.” 

Linkum  sat  still,  ruminating  on  the  curtailment  of 
his  fair  proportions,  and  made  no  efliirt  to  rise.  The 
door  soon  opened  again,  asid  Mr,  Broad  Brevis  came 
forth,  at  which  a  low,  suppressed  chuckle  was  uttered 
by  Linkum,  as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  anticipat¬ 
ing  “  a  quantity  of  hysts  all  in  one”  fur  the  new¬ 
comer,  whose  figfire,  however, — short  and  stout, — 
was  much  better  calculated  for  the  operation  than 
Linkum’a.  But  Brevis  seemed  to  suspect  that  the 
sliding  was  good,  and  the  skating  magnificent. 

“No  you  don’t;”  quoth  he,  “1  havn't  seen 
the  Allegheny  Portage  and  inclined  planes  for  no¬ 
thing.  It  takes  me  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  save 
the  wear  and  tear.” 

So  saying,  he  quietly  tucked  up  his  coat  tails,  and 
sitting  down  upon  the  nut,  which  he  grasped  with 


both  hands,  gave  himself  a  gentle  impulse,  crying 
“  all  abiard !”  ami  slid  slowly,  bui  majestically  down. 
As  he  came  to  the  plain  sailing  across  the  pavement, 
he  twanged  forth  “  Ta-ra-ta-ra-ta-ra-tra-a-a !  in  exceU 
lent  imitation  of  the  post  horn,  and  brought  up  against 
Linkum.  “  Clear  the  course  fur  the  express  mail,  or 
I’ll  report  you  to  the  department  V'  roared  Brevis, 
trumpeting  the  “  alarum,”  so  well  known  to  all  who 
have  seen  a  tragedy ;  “  Tra — tretra — ta-ra — tra-a  a !” 

“  Oh !  bother  to  that  any  how said  a  Charley, 
turning  the  corner,  with  flambeau  in  hand,  and  sock 
on  lout,  who,  after  a  short  parley,  was  induced  to  set 
the  gentlemen  on  their  piru.  First,  planting  Brevis 
against  the  pump,  who  sang  “  Let  me  lean  on  thee,” 
trom  the  Somnambula,  in  prime  style,  ho  undertook 
to  lift  up  Linkum. 

“  Well.”  observed  Charley,  “  this  is  a  chap  without 
no  end  to  him — he'd  be  pretty  long  a  drowning,  any 
how.  If  there  was  many  more  like  him  in  the  gut¬ 
ters,  it  would  be  better  to  get  a  windlass,  and  wind 
’em  up.  I  never  see'd  a  man  with  so  much  slack. 
The  corporation  ought  to  bey  him,  starch  him  up  stiff, 
cut  a  hole  fur  a  cluck  in  his  hat,  and  use  him  for  a 
steeple ;  only  Downing  wouldn’t  like  to  trust  himselt 
on  the  top  of  such  a  ricketty  concern. — Neignbour, 
shall  1  fetc^  the  Humane  Society's  apparatus?” 

“  No— I  a’n’t  drownded,  only  bumped  severe.  The 
curbstones  have  touched  my  feelings.  I'm  all  over 
like  a  map,  red,  Idue  and  green.” 

“  Now,”  said  the  Charley,  grinning  at  the  joke,  and 
at  the  recompense  he  had  received  fur  the  yob,  “  Now, 
you  two  hook  on  to  one  another  like  Siameses,  and 
mosey.  You've  only  got  to  tumble  one  a  top  of 
t'other,  and  it  won't  hurt.  Turtle  off — it’s  slick  go¬ 
ing — 'specially  if  you're  going  down.  Push  ahead !” 

“  I  can’t  stand  this,”  said  Linkum  to  his  companion, 
as  they  were  slipping  and  falling;  “  but  it's  mostly 
owing  to  my  being  so  tall.  I  wish  I  waa  razee'd,  and 
then  it  wouldn't  happen.  The  awning-posts  almost 
knock  the  head  off  of  me  ;  I’m  always  tumbling  over 
wheel-barrows,  dogs,  and  children,  because,  if  I  look 
down.  I'm  certain  to  knock  my  coco  against  some¬ 
thing  above.  It's  a  complete  nuisance  to  be  so  tall. 
Beds  is  too  sliort ;  if  you  go  to  a  tea-fight,  the  people 
are  always  tumbling  over  your  trotters,  and  breaking 
their  noses,  which  is  what  young  ladies  isn't  partial 
to ;  and  if  you  tipple  too  much  toddy  of  a  slippery 
night — about  as  easy  a  thing  to  do  as  you'd  wish  to 
try — you're  sure  to  get  a  hyst  a  square  long — just 
such  a  one  as  I’ve  had.” 

“  That’s  all  you  know  about  it,”  puflTed  Brevis,  as 
Linkum  alternately  jerked  him  from  his  feet,  and  then 
caused  hiia  to  slide  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  his 
heels  ploughing  the  ice,  like  a  shaft  horse  holding 
back  :  “  Phew !  That’s  all  you  know  about  it— 
stum  pies  has  troubles.” 

“I  can't  borrow  coats;”  added  Linkitro,  soliloquis¬ 
ing  ;  “  because  I  don't  like  cuflfs  at  the  elbows.  I 
cau't  borrow  pants,  because  it  isn't  the  fashion  to 
wear  knee-breeches,  and  all  my  stockinp  is  socks.  1 
can’t  hide  when  any  body  owes  me  a  lambasting. 
You  can  see  me  a  mile.  When  I  sit  by  the  fire,  I 
can't  get  near  enough  to  warm  my  body,  without 
burning  my  knees;  and  in  a  stage-coach,  there’s  no 
room  between  the  benches,  and  the  way  you  get  the 
cramp— don't  mention  it." 

“  I  don't  know  nothing  about  all  these  things;  bat, 
to  imagine  I  was  a  tall  chap" 

“Don’t  try;  )rou'll  huit  yourself,  for  it’s  a  great 
stretch  of  imagination  for  a  little  feller  to  do  that” 

After  whiih  amicable  colloquy,  mlhing  more  wu 
beard  of  them,  except  that,  before  retiring  to  rest, 
they  chuckled  over  the  idea  that  the  coming  spring 
would  sweat  the  ice  to  death  for  the  annoyance  it 
had  caused  them.  But  ever  while  they  live,  will 
they  remember  “  the  night  of  hysla.” 
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They  are  aoleron.  and  alow,  and  none  can  hear 
The  whisper*  that  come  to  Memory’*  ear. 


Seen  through  the  dim  vista  of  intervening  time,  our  I 
hy-past  life  look*  like  the  half  remembered  (lassage*  of  | 
some  curiously  wrought  ticlion,  rather  than  the  cold,  i 
stem  realities  which  the  ever-varying  present  i*  <tm-  I 
ilantly  presenting  to  us.  Every  one  has  treasured  up  | 
in  that  great  sinre-huuseof  all  the  blessing*  and  curses  I 
that  are  continually  dropping  from  the  wings  of  old  I 
Time,  the  great  magician  Memory,  some  dream  of{ 
early  life,  or  some  fondly-remembered  thing,  to  which  | 
it  recurs  with  delight  whenever  a  gloomy  or  unsocial  | 
hour  calls  up  the  musing  spirit,  and  sends  it  back  ! 

I  upon  the  eventful  past.  Of  the  latter  class,  is  that 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  that  cnme  thronging  into 
the  chambers  of  ray  brain,  and  kisxrking  at  the  door 
of  lay  heiui,  as  I  sat  Ladulg ing  a  reverie. 

The  actions  of  ether  day*  are  upon  roe ; 

My  soul  is  with  the  past 

The  outline*  of  this  brief  sketch  rise  up  so  vividly,  I 
that  I  seem  scarcely  consdous  of  the  present,  and  | 
<mI  identiBed  with  days  gorte  by. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  Augiwt,  I  was  wending  my  | 
way  slowly  up  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  a  country  I 
shurch,  which,  surrounded  by  its  embowered  village,  | 
Stand  on  the  summit  j 

.  The  roiiatry  around  this  village  was  lovely.  Green,  ; 
ihady  lane*,  between  high  banks,  swelling  field*  richly 
wooded  ;  neat  collages,  with  their  gay  gardens ;  and, 
shove  all,  the  old  church,  with  its  green  tree*.  It  was 
I  noble  view — a  rich  prospect  I  am  capable  of  feel- 1 
mg  deeply  the  stem  magnificence  of  mountain  scenery, 
or  the  houndlea*  grandeur  of  the  ever-changing  | 
•ta ;  but  give  me  one  of  those  secluded  valleys  or  vil¬ 
lages,  which  hold  a  world  of  beauty  in  their  green 
rtrsssfs.  The  majesty  of  the  everiasting  hills  sits 
heavy  upon  the  soul;  and  the  bootaiing  sound  of  the 
wale  extended  world  of  waters,  speaks  rooumfully  to 
Ik*  feeling* ;  but  the  Cair  valley  seem*  te  set  bound*  to 
the  mind's  aspirings,  and  pen  it  up  within  its  own  limits. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  wide,  wooded,  fertile  country, 
(hrers  the  heart  and  seta  the  spirit*  free.  It  speaks 
la  our  sym|i*thie*  by  spreading  before  ua  the  rich 
pits  which  are  oAered  to  all.  and  which  are  enjoyed 
by  ttany. 

With  such  thoughts  swelling  within  me,  I  passed 
atder  the  low-browed  archway — I  entered  the  church — 
hs  impression  was  deep  and  solemn.  The  religiou* 

I  twilight  of  the  place — the  long  awl  shadowy  aisle* — 
h*  uncertain  light  that  stole  through  the  windows, 
*as  filled  with  thoughts  of  awful  sublimity.  It*  inte¬ 
nor  was  imposing;  there  was  the  sacred  altar,  dedi- 
;  wed  to  Him  who  is  King  of  King*,  and  Lonl  of  Lord.*; 

!  tad  the  old  fashioned  seats,  where  the  village  cun- 
ptgatiou,  from  the  hoary  grandsire  in  hi*  green  age, 
btha  lisping  infant,  and  tbs  mae-bud  girl,  with  their 
thsracieristic  countenances,  upturned  in  thanksgiving, 
■u  svery  Sabbath. 

I  stt^  lor  some  time  gazing,  and  ruminating 
tpon  its  holy  docUiaes,  and  finally  emerged  into  the 
-  borial  ground.  , 

!  I  wandered  amid  the  tomb^  dwelling  on  their  mo- 
‘oioenial  inacriptiuns,  some  with  their  long  columns 
I  d'  racorded  virtues,  and  others  with  their  few  simple 
"Otis,  which  tell  such  sad  tales  of  the  desolation  of 
survivors ;  the  greater  number  rounded  off  with 
'  'ils  so  uiieiceplionably  excellent,  as  to  be  liable  to 
Direction  only — that  they  were  all  alike! 

*  At  I  stood  looking  down  upon  the  grim  record*  of 
departed,  forcibly  remind^  of  the  mortality  of  all 
earthly,  I  thought  that  the  time  must  come, 
M 

t 


when  the  flesh  that  covered  my  bones  would  decay, 
and  become  incorporate  with  eanh ;  and  that  then, 
perchance,  it  might  be  trodden  under  foot  by  aome 
passer  by,  headless,  or  regardless,  that  the  dual  be 
spumed,  wa*  once  pregnant  with  life,  and  health,  and 
hope.  While  such  saddening  reSections  as  these  were 
passing  through  iny  mind,  I  observed  a  funeral  pro- 
cesaioii  enter  the  gale,  and  pass  on  to  a  newly-made 
grave,  which,  until  then.  1  had  not  teen. 

I  approached,  and  mir*ling  with  the  crowd,  soon 
learnt  that  scarlet  fever  «st  that  time  very  prevalent) 
bad  deprived  the  Ibreroost  of  that  sorrowing  throng  of 
her  -inly  comfort 

She  was  a  widow.  At  tn  early  age  she  had  mar¬ 
ried  ;  her  personal  charma,  and  her  lofty  qualities,  were 
her  only  dowry ;  but  when  she  bestowed  these,  with 
her  heart’s  first  love,  upon  the  father  of  her  bay,  the 
went  to  the  altar  rich  in  the  coeiliett  treaaurea  of  a 
bride.  It  was  about  two  years  after  her  niarrisge, 
and  when  she  had  given  birth  to  the  son  whose  losa 
she  now  bewailed  ao  bitterly,  that  the  accompanied 
her  hasband  to  Natchez,  where  he  had  lought  and 
obtained  an  oASce.  But  he  bad  scarcely  enier^  upon 
its  duiiea.  aad  began  to  nouriali  hopes  of  future  ad- 
vaucemeni,  which  lay  foirly  within  the  range  of  his 
position,  when  a  malignant  fever,  whose  fierce  progress 
iHi  skill  could  arrest,  brought  him  to  hit  grave  in  one 
little  week. 

At  in  autumn,  a  half-faded  leaf  in  the  solitary  valley 
silently  gravitates  into  the  peaceful  rivulet,  that  bears 
it  gently  on  its  bosom  to  the  last  ocean,  where  it  finds 
a  welcome  tomb,  ao  was  the  husband  and  father  borne 
unresistiiig,  to  hia  destined  place  on  earth. 

She  idolized  her  husband ;  and  memory  retraced, 
in  fleeting  colors,  that  comelineaa  of  form  which  was 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  when  that  body  lay  in  corruption. 

“  Oh  happier  far  those  wandering  minds  which  range. 
From  flower  to  flower,  find  sweets  in  every  change. 
Than  they  who  link  their  very  selves  to  one, 

Watch — hope — adore— despair — and  ara  undone.” 

There  ia  in  singleness  of  gnef.  in  the  rare  privilege 
lo'sorrow,  without  the  upbraiding  conaciousneat  of  dis- 
I  regarding  duties, — a  refuge  for  the  rooumer.  When 
j  we  can  say  to  ourselves,  our  teara  hallow  the  dead. 

I  but  wrong  not  the  living;  when  we  feel  we  are  at 
I  liberty  to  consecrate  our  whole  existence  to  the  deep, 
silent  homage  of  the  tomb,  because  we  feel  that  ail 
{  we  have  lived  for  has  been  taken  from  us;  and  that, 

I  therefore,  all  our  thoughts  may  gather,  uiiblameable, 

'  roiird  the  pa«t,  *  iny«tcri'''’*,  and  scarcely  earthly 
repose,  dwells  within  u*.  We  shut  out  the  world, 
and  the  calm,  solemn  submissioa  of  a  bereaved  spirit 
teems  to  reconcile  u*  to  affliction,  with  which  we  are 
thus  permitted  to  hold  undisturbed  communion.  But 
this  ^bbath  of  the  heart  was,  in  this  instance,  denied. 
She  had  been  a  happy  wife;  be  who  had  made  her 
to,  lay  festering  in  his  shroud yet  she  was  still  a 
mother,  and  her  maternal  yearninca  gave  eloquent 
language  to  the  utter  helplessness  of  her  first  bom. 

”  Poor  child” — she  would  >xclairo,  as  the  watched 
its  slumbers,  placid  a*  the  moonbeam,  or  gently  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  had  fallen  on  its  orphan  brow— 
**  it  were  a  cruel  office  for  my  hand  to  barb  death’a 
arrow  afresh,  and  leave  thee,  like  a  thing  of  ehance. 
In  sink  or  swim,  upon  the  waters  of  life.  That  thoa 
art  faiherlesa,  is  heaven’s  will ;  but  wherefore  tho«  art 
so,  concerns  thy  wretched  parent  leas  to  know  than  it 
doe*  to  confess  before  heaven  the  sacred  dutiaa  aha 
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hai  to  dMcharge  towards  th«e !  Yes,  thou  sleeping 
image  of  him  who  sleeps  in  death!  thou  strange  and 
incomprehensible  source  of  bright  hopes  and  a  laugh 
ing  future,  streaming  across  my  dim  path,  like  sun¬ 
beams  irradiating  the  darkness  of  a  passing  thunder 
cloud,  giving  fair  promise  of  a  serener  sky  anon ! — 
Yes,  thou  secret  spell,  that  cans!  make  a  mother's  watRi 
smiles  glow  within  the  cold,  cold  sepulchre  of  her 
widowed  heart,  1  will  bid  sorrow  be  gentle  fur  thy 
dear  sake;  and  when  my  sad  thoughts  steal  to  ihy 
father's  grave,  or  linger  there  with  lond  recollections, 
summon  them  buck  to  the  cradle  of  our  child,  and 
make  them  obedient  servants  to  thy  happiness!” 

She  kept  her  fuiih  with  herself  She  removed  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  native  heme;  with  anxious 
care,  such  as  belongr  only  to  a  rauiher,  she  adminis¬ 
tered  to  all  his  liiiie  wants,  and  suuihed  his  childish 
griefs— and  she  was  richly  rewarded  in  the  rosy 
cheeks  and  smiling  eye,  ibat  bespoke  the  blouni  ul 
health  in  her  infant.  He  grew  in  grace  and  beauty, 
both  of  body  and  of  intellect,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
glorious  summer ;  in  his  innocent  prattle,  she  found 
consolation  for  every  deprivation,  and  the  world  to 
her  was  a  blank  without  him.  As  years  rolled  on,  he 
grew  into  the  sturdy  buy,  in  whose  very  look,  tune, 
and  feature,  proud  hearing,  and  impetuous  spirit,  she 
saw  the  exact  counterpart  of  him,  whom  in  youth  she 
had  loved  to  idolatry.  Nor  was  the  resemblance  ibe 
■elf-created  picture  of  a  mother's  partial  eye.  Friends 
and  kindred,  nay.  even  sliangers,  who  knew  the 
father,  would  dwell  upon  the  extraordinary  identity 
which  shone  fbrlh  in  his  son.  Oh !  hew  she  would 
sometimes  sit  and  gaze  upon  him.  and  mark  his  lofty 
carriage,  as  he  trude  the  earth,  or  listen  to  his  melo¬ 
dious  voice, and  in  the  thrilling  ecsiacy  of  imagination, 
farget  that  twelve  years  hod  passed  away !  In  such 
moments  she  stood  again  with  her  beloved,  blushing 
at  the  altar,  and  weeping  in  the  fullness  of  her  joy 
Whsn  the  delusion  vanished,  the  charm  remained, 
and  the  son  was  loved  with  feelings  in  which  she 
unouosciously  mingled  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
He  was  her  only  remaining  pride — her  last  surviving 
prop;  and  coostiiuied  her  sole  happiness  on  earth. 

But  alas!  the  sweeiest  flowers  are  often  sooneat 
nipped  by  the  chill  wind,  or  by  iha  blighting  mildew. 
Disease  seized  upon  his  form,  and  like  a  lender  reed, 
it  bans  beneaih  its  own  unsupported  weight.  The  ter¬ 
rified  parent  lieheld,  with  uiiutlerahle  horror,  the 
dseadful  symptoms.  In  an  agony  of  mind,  which 
none  beside  can  fully  appreciate,  the  tried  all  that 
iMture  diitated,  or  art  devised,  to  stop  the  progrew  of 
the  laial  malady.  But  it  was  too  late.  It  made  rapid 
and  gigantic  airides;  and  Hope  iiaelf,  deluaive  phan¬ 
tom,  waaeeen  obliged  to  droop  in  angiiiah.  At  length 
ahe  watched  by  ilie  deatti-co>ich  of  her  aon. 

**  When  be  was  a  cradled  infant,  hia  father  died. 
1  did  not  mourn  aa  women  do  who  shed  brief  tears 
upon  a  husband's  grave,  and  Iwlance  the  accoutit  nl 
eorrow  with  the  surplus  of  remaining  joys  Mine  was 
the  condition  rather  of  a  pmaperuoa  raerchatil,  whoae 
wealih  IS  great  indeed,  but  all,  all  emliarked  in  one 
fair  venture,  which  being  wrecked,  he  la  a  very  hunk- 
rupt.  even  to  ihe  beggary  of  hope.  But  what  did  I 
when  ihe  tempest  came,  and  stripfied  me  of  mv  wealiht 
Ah,  my  son !  1  forgot  otyaelf,  and  reniemhered  you ! 

I  coniiasndrd  iiack  my  team — I  stiflerl  my  siglis—  I 
calmed  my  grief,  divorced  my  sad  thoughts  from  your 
father's  lumh,  sud  lived  lluwugh  many  a  grievous 
hour,  hecause  ihmi  didst  live.  And  is  this  ihe  retiini 
for  ihe  twelve  long  yeera  I  have  been  a  weary  pil¬ 
grim  on  this  earth,  lor  thee— ihee— only  thee!  Oti, 
my  a>n— <-hild  of  my  love— my  only  one — my  thoughts 
grow  maddening.  Oh  God!  ran  it  be."'  The  lamp ol  life 
waned  and  waned— and  Hnally  shot  liirth  One  bright 
glittering  gleam,  and  then  was  darkened  forever!  He 
was  dead— aiul  the  smile  still  lived  on  the  faded  li;a>. 


wliosc  last  fond  accents  had  breathed  the  hallowed 
name  of— mother. 

But  even  Ihe  ubernacle  of  that  essence  was  dear 
to  her  heart — and  she  would  not  be  cumluried. 
Alas!  for  the  changes  of  this  muiial  life.  Her  spirit 
was  crushed ;  and  the  whole  frame  prostrated  by 
grief  and  mental  anguish — there  she  sal,  a  blighted 
flower,  in  the  silent,  uncomplaining  agony  of  woe. 

I  saw  his  body  consigned  to  Ihe  yawning  grave _ 

and  I  heard  her,  made  frantic  by  her  angiiisli,  utter  a 
shriek  so  loud  and  piercing,  that  my  whole  frame 
shuddered. 

There  was  a  pious  man  present — a  minister  of  the 
Gospel;  and  he,  while  his  voice  Irembled  with  the 
excess  of  his  emotion,  and  his  eye  rained  teari>,  be¬ 
sought  her  lo  be  romfbrted.  He  told  her,  “  her  buy 
had  exchanged  care  .and  sorrow  for  celeslial  joy;” and 
bade  her  remember  “  that  the  Almighty,  in  the  in- 
scrc Table  wisdom  of  his  own  eternal  council,  had  or¬ 
dained  hit  removal.” 

She  listened  to  his  exhortations  with  the  settled 
calmness  of  despair,  and  when  be  bad  concluded,  wu 
supported  lo  her  home. 

Deprived  of  his  society,  she  shunned  all  company, 
and  used  to  sit  for  hours  ruminating  on  Ihe  lofig  grui 
that  covered  his  remains. 

A  premature  deray  (as  a  friend  mformed  me)  car¬ 
ried  her  off  St  the  end  of  the  year,  and  her  meriil 
part  lies  betide  him  in  the  same  grava;  and  her  spirit, 
it  is  hoped,  wtih  those  loved  ones,  now  worships  an- 
ceasingly  with  the  blood-washed  throng,  at  the  leet  of  ' 
Ihe  Blessed  Redeemer.  | 


“  What  is  this  passing  scene  ? 

A  peevish  April  day —  i 

A  little  sun— 4  little  rain — 

And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain. 

And  all  things  fade  away  .- 
Man  (soon  discussed) 

Yields  up  his  trust ; 

And  all  hia  hopes  end  fears  lie  with  him  in  tbeduif* 


“  The  mom  beloved  on  earth,  j 

Not  long  aarvives  to-day ;  J 

So  Mwie  past  is  oWleie,  | 

And  yet  **  'iwaa  swaei — 'twea  paming  stacet," 
But  BOW  'tia  goae  away ;  , 

Thaa  dost  th#  aiiade,  I 

In  aieroory  fade,  ll 

When  in  forsaken  imab  the  form  belov'd  ia  laidT  i 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  TEETH. 


Nearly  all  the  eipedirnta  reaoried  to  in  theaa  srita-  t 
lific  days,  for  the  preaervaiion  of  the  teeth,  are  duectly  n 
calculated  to  hasten  their  decay.  In  iha  first  pisre—  r 
pulverised  charroel,  applied  Irom  day  to  day  arilk  s  I 
brush,  an  slmost  nniverMi  prarlice,  wears  apon  iks  f 
enamel  by  constant  ailrition  ;  under  this  gnnding  "P*- 
ration,  ultimately,  the  asaeoaa.  or  ianer  bony  pan,  bw  1] 
gins  to  have  a  blue  tinge;  and  finally,  canoiw  ^sa 
give  evidence  of  the  eartaia  commeneemenl  of  dieesss 
Salt,  lemon  jiiiea,  indeed,  any  of  iha  acida.  ara  psn-  1 
tively  injunous,  ns  they  act  directly  upon  the  lime  at  Ij 
which  the  teeth  are  coMiiinied,  deainiy  the  eubesiisi  jj 
of  (larticlea  and  bring  on  a  speedy  decay.  Ashes,  nail  J 
■o  charcoal,  m  inleleraMy  had.  Peruvian  bark  a  ■ 
good  applicaimn  for  iht  gonw.  but  (sasmsaea  not  ihs 
least  cuniiol  over  the  chemical  mmpaaiiian  of  ik* 
leeth.  Burnt  crust  reduced  to  powder  aiau  arvai'k 
and  mar  this  enamel.  Those  persona  who  axrlawvely  j 
ronfine  iheinselvea  to  brashing  ihetr  leeth  deily  wi*k  ' 
(Hire  cold  water,  wiihont  any  regard  to  Ihe  ihoismt* , 
of  articlee  neienttvely  prepered  wiih  roar  to  arrew  iks ' 
(irogreas  of  earies  in  the  teeth,  with  very  few  earep 
lions,  preserve  them  in  the  kighcsi  state  af  mgamc 
perfection 


"ow  li  the  woodcock  ncer  the  gim,'* 

My  uncle  haa  taken  iny  okt  ttown  in ; 

I  »a  raiaed  ibe  prica  fof  a  quart  of  atufli 
Thia  ni^t,  if  I  have  luck.  I'll  gunla  enough. 


DEAR  WOMAN. 

Ul  01  <trtnk-in  the  iMwt  ii  no  Iraaaoii- 
I»o  mabca  prepenM  la  aoo4  cbeer- 
from  fMir  bead,  if  it  pitftr  tbe  rramn 
It  at  teait  leavei  our  bearu  more  iinorre  • 

A  to«»t,  or  a  annf,  or  a  iiory 
W  woman  can  oe*ar  comm  amiae ; 
rOf  woman  •  them**  and  th#»  ak>ry 
Ot  man,  in  a  moment  like 

Whatever  the  fUlnre  may  prnmim _ 

Whatavor  the  premat  may  five _ 

There  ii  aireaWiiaa  Ibev  caanol  lake  fro*  aa 
While  uroaua  sad  aieaiofy  liia— 

Tith  their  ugtuiig,  aadsobaiaf,  sad  weeama, 
day  ih^  sra  aU  ihuc  they  Mtam  ' 

pafdon  Ihemt  when  they  are  ileepinr 
There  Ii  no  telliBg  what  they  wont  dream. 

Of  women,  dear  myitiral  creature* — 

The  Teian  I  never  believed — 

Who  can  lo«h  oa  tbeir  forms  and  iheir  featorea 
Aad  dream  he  will  e'er  be  daaeived  t 
When  ihayTe  sadden,  they  sinr  H'e  a  linael— 
Wbea  bwy'refklB^  they  betray  witha  tear  - 
Their  lipa  eaa  pledse  mnrain  a  minaip. 

Than  their  hisart*  can  redeem  in  n  year. 

TVv  shrink  when  tbrir  bneoms  are  bnldeat, 

Aad  Maah  todiasemhle  their  wiles; 

They  smile  when  tbeir  hearts  are  the  coldest, 
Andmanissedac'dhytheirsmiles— 
^theirvigbutg.  andaohlHag.  and  weeping.  Ac. 

Tst  we  l<we  thmn,— bow  madly,  bow  kdiadiy  I 
For  love  sees  nn  fanlts,  an  Ibey  say— 

Ml  all  we  wnuld  Marne  i*  moac  kindly 
Conceal'd  fyaui  mir  eyes  all  tbe  day. 

We  have  glimpses  nt  grace  in  the  morning. 

Wa  have  roaea  and  raptures  at  nooa, 

(Mr  brows  and  oor  bosoms  adorning ; — 

Aad  Mis*  by  the  light  nf  the  moon — 

We  hsve  «pells  that  we  wtniM  not  have  hrekea  — 
Ws  have  laptereu  aad  wishaa  suppraaa'd— 

Wc  have  tbaethts  that  have  never  been  spokta : 
We  have  I  ok'd — they  imagine  the  real, — 
their  sighing,  and  aohbing.  and  weeping,  Ac. 


j  hymntonature. 

Rail  holy  Nature,  inotAer  of  bright  thin0^ 

I  Hail  lo  thy  breexes,  and  thy  blooming  earth, 

I  Row  myfcnd  heart  tnthv  creation  springs, 

^  For  it  hath  gloried  iivlAcs  Ibam  its  Mrtlt 

I  Aad.likeanBnsealedfoanlaia.it  hath  poured 
The  first  «  arm  current  of  it*  ibougbla  to  thee, 

;  It*  early  worship,  and  its  stainless  hoard 
Uf  I'resh,  pure  uAeriiips.  it*  idolatry. 

I  Guide,  guardiaa.  watcher,  source  of  love  and  light. 

I  .Ueasaieleaa  fimpirev  qnaeu  sf  boundless  ihorua, 
j  Vast  realms  nfgiandeur  aad exieiided  might, 

I  HWIucb  even  tlii>u|bt, — milal  thought  is  vaia  aiploraa. 

I  Yet  in  the  space— tbe  little  space  that  bonada 
I  My  wanderings,  what  abundance  dost  Ibou  yiaM, 

,  What  ripe,  rich  harvest  in  tbe  budding  ground 
I  What  part,  deep  contempUUoo  ia  tbe AeM! 

I  That  boty  eomninning  wilb  silent  Ibin^ 

I  Tbnt  peeret  wbistwriM  mt  tbe  sftvil'*  prayer, 

I  That  melting  harmony  (fom  unseen  strings, 

I  TiMt  calm,  religHMit  mnsic  of  the  air. 

J  The  swelling  gale  that  bend*  the  waving  grain. 

I  Ths  brress  from  out  the  ro*e-embowu^  bralM. 
Paasiuf  with  perlumud  breath  acroee  thuplaia, 

Oimplaa  iha  etiUasaeof  tbn  MniUaf  Labs. 

Waking  an  erho  in  the  eilunt  wnede, 

Chauatiug  a  hymn  to  the  britht  etara  of  evau. 

Oh !  lovely  Tf atare.  in  iby  •oKludee, 

How  bright  bow  glowing,  are  the  gifts  of  Heaven* 

Do  I  not  lovo  thro,  awthor  of  Wight  bhingn  f 
Hr  il  to  thy  Weene*.  aod  thy  hloomiag  onrth. 

How  my  fond  heart  to  thy  creation  snr  nga. 

For  it  hath  gloried  in  tkarfhim  Ha  binh. 


d 


bout,  pul  th«  beer  a  •  -  -  •  bout. 

Come  tell  na  wliat  the  newa  la^ 

Who  wtna  and  who  loaca| 

Of  the  timea  what  do  people  aayl 
Hard,  hard,  the  landlord  racka  ua. 

Then  we’re  aneh  a  load  of  taxea| 

Indeed  I  well,  and  how  goca  hay  I 
Why,  now  therc’a  Naatcr  Wlacman, 

He  told  the  exelaeman. 

The  eanac  of  all  thia  pother  and  ront>a 
Order,  order,  and  aobriety, 

The  rnlea  of  the  aooicty, 

Let  the  aecretaury  read  ’em  out* 

Speke*. — Every  member  of  thia  aociety  that  apilla  hie  liquor  in  hit  neighbour'a  pocket, 
ahall  forfeit  two-penre. — Every  member  of  thia  aociety  that  aingea  hia  neighbour'a  wig  with 
hia  pipe,  ahall  forfeit  two-penee. — Every  member  of  thia  aociety  that  refuaea  to  laugh  at  a 
good  joke,  ahall  forfeit  two-pence. — Every, member  of  thia  aociety,  who  reproachea  hia  neigh¬ 
bour  with  coming  to  diatreaa  by  unavoidable  miafoitunea,  ahall  forfeit  two-pence.— Mr.  Preai- 
dent,  I  move  that  thia  forfeit  be  a  ahilling.  And  I  aecond  the  motion.  An  you  all  agreed? 

I  am  unanimously. — A  noble  reaolutioa — D'ye  think  so  T 

I 

Why  then,  hera’a  to  yon,  Mr,  Higgina, 

Here’s  to  yon,  Mr,  Wiggins, 

So  pat  the  beer  abont. 

And  now,  the  potent  Itqnor, 

Xot  even  spares  the  vicar. 

Blit  in  all  their  nodiiles  uiounta. 

While,  among  this  set  of  •luccrers 
AU  talkers  and  no  hearers, 

EUich  hia  favonrite  tale  recounts. 

The  soldier  talks  of  battle. 

The  graxler  sells  hia  cattle. 

Conversation  to  provoke  ) 

Till  the  Jnlce  of  the  barrel 
Begets  some  enrions  qnarrel. 

While  the  company’s  lost  In  smoke, 

.^pokea.— Upon  ley  soul,  neighbour,  1  hail  no  baiMl  in  the  death  of  your  wile,  it  was  all  in 
the  way  of  buaineaa.  Nay.  but  doriur,  'lwer«  a  curacil  uniieighbiiurly  ihiug  of  you,  not  that 
the  woman  were  any  such  great  things,  but  lo  p<il  a  bmly  lu  such  un  expense.— Why,  jwu 
don't  tell  roe  so!  killed  Atieen  with  >Mur  own  hamU?  Fifn-en  by  luy  laurels!  D'ye  hear 
that,  butcher  ?  Hear  il.  ves ;  luil  I'll  Isy  un  wbst  lie  dures,  he  iros  nut  killed  au  many  as  1 
have  by  hundreds.  Puwder  iny  wiisdtsra.— Come,  none,  genileroen.wyaihetwllows-iaakcr,  no 
braciea  Let  roe  exhort  you  lu  temperanec,  says  iba  purson.  Aroen,  mys  the  clerk.  That’a 
right,  mya  the  undertaker,  let  us  tmry  all  aeiratistty.  ,%ow.  iliai's  what  1  like,  says  the  Addlor, 
I  Tike  to  eee  barmuny  restored.  U'ye,  iliough  ?— you  like  lu  see  hamiuiiy  restored ! 

Why,  then  here’s  to  yon,  Mr,  Higgins, 

Here’s  to  you,  Mr,  Wiggins, 

So  put  the  beer  about. 
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MY  GODFATHER. 


It  ii  now  nearly  twenty  yaars  ago  that  I,  a  young 
girl  juat  freed  fruiu  the  Irammela  of  acliuoldun),  went 
into  a  remote  and  dwtant  county, on  a  visit  to  my  gud- 
&ther,  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  large  colony  of 
my  relations,  and  behold  new  scenes  and  new  faces; 
— a  pleasure,  certainly ;  but  a  formidable  and  awful 
pleasure  to  a  shy  and  home-loving  girl.  Nothing  could 
have  reconciled  me  to  the  prospect  of  encountering 
so  many  strange  cousins,  kir  they  were  all  strangers, 
but  ray  strong  desire  to  see  my  dear  and  venerable 
godpapo,  for  whom,  although  we  had  never  met  since 
the  christening,  I  entertained  the  roost  lively  aflection, 
— an  affection  nourished  on  his  part  by  kindnesses  of 
every  sort,  fniro  the  huge  vvax-doll,  and  the  letter  in 
print-hand  proper  to  the  damsel  of  sit  years  old,  down 
to  the  pretty  verses,  and  the  elegant  necklace,  his 
birth-day  gsssting  tu  the  young  lady  of  sixteen.  He 
was  no  stranger,  that  dear  godpapo !  I  was  quite  sure 
I  should  know  him  at  first  sight,  quite  sure  that  I 
should  love  him  belter  than  ever — both  which  predic¬ 
tions  were  verified  to  the  letter.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  they  had  not. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  for  so  I  shall  call  him,  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  ancient  family  and  considerable  fiirtiine,  re¬ 
siding  in  a  small  town  in  the  norih  of  England ;  where 
he  had  occupietl,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  beat 
bouse,  and  the  highest  station — the  object  uf  uriiversal 
respect  and  affection  from  high  and  low.  He  was 
that  beautiful  thing — a  healthy  and  happy  old  man. 
Shakspesu's,  the  masier-painier,  has  partly  described 
him  for  me,  in  the  words  ofuild  Adam, — 

“  Therefore  my  age  ia  aa  a  lusty  winter, 

Frastly  but  kindly.” 

Never  was  wintry  day,  with  the  sun  smiling  upon 
the  iciclee,  ao  bright  or  so  keen.  At  eighty-four  be 
bad  an  unbent  vigorous  person,  a  freah  colour,  long 
curling  milk-white  hair,  and  regular  featurea,  lighted 
up  by  eyea  as  brilliant  and  as  piercing  as  those  of  a 
hawk:  his  foot  was  as  light. his  voice  as  clear, and  his 
speech  as  joyous,  as  at  twenty.  Ue  had  a  life  of 
mind,  an  alertness  of  spirit,  a  brilliant  and  unfading 
hilarity,  which  were  to  him  like  the  quick  blood  of 
youth.  Time  has  been  raiher  his  friend  than  his  foe; 
had  stolen  nothing,  as  far  as  I  could  discover;  and 
had  given  such  a  license  to  his  jokes  and  his  humor, 
that  he  was,  when  I  knew  him,  as  privileged  a  per¬ 
son  as  a  court-jester  in  days  uf  yore.  Perlia|is  he  was 
always  so;  fur,  independently  «f  fortune  and  station, 
high  animal  spirits,  invincible  good  humor,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  bustling  officiousness,  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  especially  when  they  seek  only  for 
petty  distinctions.  He  was  always  the  first  personage 
of  his  small  circle ;  president  of  halt  the  clubs  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  steward  tu  the  races ;  chairman  of  the 
bench;  father  of  ihe  corporation;  and  would,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  have  been  member  for  the  town,  if  that  ancient 
boiwgh  had  not  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  dislfanchised 
in  some  stormy  period  of  our  national  history. 

But  that  was  no  great  loss  to  my  dear  godfather. 
Even  the  bench  and  the  vestry,  although  he  presided 
at  them  with  sufficient  reputation,  were  loo  grave 
matters  to  suit  his  tasie.  He  would  have  made  a  bad 
police  magistrate:  his  sympathies  ran  directly  the  con¬ 
trary  way.  Accordingly  he  used  to  be  accused  of  cer¬ 
tain  merciful  abmes  of  his  office  of  justice  of  Ihe 
peace,  soeh  as  winking  at  vagrants  and  vagabonds, 
encouraging  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  the  droll  fellow 
Punch,  and  feeing  the  constable  not  to  take  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  drunken  fiddler,  w  ho  had  haunted  the  town,  man 
and  boy,  these  tbrty  years. 

Races  and  balls  were  more  his  element.  Thera  he 


would  walk  about  with  Ills  hands  behind  him.  and  a 
pleasant  word  for  every  one  ;  his  keen  eye  sparkling 
with  gaiety, and  his  chuckling  laugh  heard  above  all; 
the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter  ul  festivity  in  all 
Its  branches;  raiher  than  the  dance  should  languish  he 
would  stand  up  himself  This  indulgence  to  the 
young,  or  rather  this  symiwlhy  with  eiijo)'menl  wher¬ 
ever  he  found  it,  wos  not  coofiiiad  a>  the  rich ;  he 
liked  a  fair  or  a  revel  quite  as  welt  as  an  asaembly,— 
perha|M  better,  because  Ihe  merriment  there  was 
noisier,  heartier,  and  more  roraplelely  free  from  re¬ 
straint.  How  he  would  chuck  the  rosy  country  lasses 
under  the  chin,  anil  question  them  about  their  iweet- 
heurif!  And  liow  liie  litile  enqueues  would  smile 
and  blush.  Slid  courtesv’, and  cry  fie,  and  enjoy  it!  That 
was  certainly  an  octogenarian  privilege, and  one  fairly 
Worth  a  score  or  two  of'  years  in  his  estimation. 

Bat  these  diversions,  ifuiroughly  as  he  entered  into 
their  spirit,  were  by  no  means  necessary  to  hia  indivi¬ 
dual  amusemeiiL  His  cheerfulness  ne^ed  no  exter¬ 
nal  stimuli.  The  day  was  loo  short. — life  itself,  al¬ 
though  so  prolonged,  was  too  brief  for  his  busy  idle- 
pem.  He  had  rKilhiiig  to  do.  folkiwed  no  calling,  be- 
kmgol  to  no  profession,  had  no  estate  tu  improve,  no 
childraii  lu  miablish,  and  yet  from  rooming  to  night 
be  was  employed  ahoal  some  vagary  or  other,  with  as 
much  ardor  as  it  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  on 
his  speed.  Fuldliug  and  fishing,  stiooiing  and  cours¬ 
ing,  turning  and  varnishing,  making  bird-cages  and 
picture-frames  and  rabbage-iieis  and  flics  for  angling, 
eonstniciing  charades  and  tagging  verses,  were  only 
a  fow  of  his  oceupalions.  Then  he  dallied  with 
science,  and  flitted  with  art ;  was  in  a  small  way  a 
connoisseur,  had  a  tolerable  collection  of  printa,  and  a 
very  bad  one  of  paintings,  and  was  moreevar  a  sort  of 
virtuoaa  I  had  not  bean  tivo  days  in  the  houae  be¬ 
fore  my  good  godfather  introduced  me  to  hie  muteum, 
a  long  room,  or  rather  gallery,  where,  aa  ha  boasted, 
and  I  wall  believe,  neither  mop  nor  broom,  nor  house¬ 
maid,  hod  ever  entered. 

This  museum  was  certainly  the  dirtieot  den  into 
which  I  aver  eel  fog|,->dark  to  a  pitch,  which  took 
away  for  awbila,  all  power  of  dietinguithing  objects; 
and  so  d>isty,  as  to  aunihilste  color  and  confuse  form. 

1  have  a  slight  notion  ihal  this  indisiinciness  wss  in 
the  present  instance  rather  favorable  than  otherwise 
to  the  collection,  which,!  cannot  help  suspecting,  was 
a  thought  leas  valuable  than  its  owner  opined.  It 
consisted,  I  believe,  (fur  one  cannot  be  very  sure,)  of 
sundry  birds  in  glass  cases,  exceedingly  ragged  and 
dingy;  of  sundry  stailed  beasts,  among  which  the  moth 
had  made  great  havoc ;  of  sundry  reptiles,  and  other 
curiosities,  preserved,  pickled— (what  ia  the  proper 
wonJf)— in  glass  holtlea;  of  a  great  heap  of  ores,  and 
shells,  and  spars,  covered  with  cobwebe;  of  some  cop¬ 
per  coins  all  rust;  of  half  a  mummy;  and  a  bit  of  cloth 
made  of  asbestos.  The  only  time  I  ever  got  into  a 
scrape  with  my  goud-husoored  host,  was  on  the  score 
of  this  last-meniiuned  treasure.  Being  assured  by  him 
that  it  was  the  veritable,  undoubted  asbestos,  which 
not  only  resists  the  action  of  fire,  hut  is  actually 
cleansed  by  that  element,  I  proposed, teeing  how  very 
much  it  needed  puri Beat  ion,  that  it  ohookl  andergo  a 
fiery  ablution  forthwith;  but  that  ordeal  was  rejected, 
as  too  dangerous;  and  I  myself  certainly  oensidered 
for  five  roinutee  es  dangerous  mo. — setiietkuig  of  an 
incendiary,  a  female  Guy  Faux.  I  wae  lucky  enough 
10  do  away  the  irapreoaion  by  admiring,  very  honeetly, 
aome  newly  caught  butterflies, — pretty  inaects,  and 
not  yet  spoiled, — which  occupied  one  side  of  a  long 
table.  They  were  barked,  to  my  great  conaternalion, 
by  a  row  of  sknlls,  which  Mr.  Evelyn,  having  lately 
met  with  Dr.  Gall’s  book,  and  being  much  smitten 
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wiib  cranio— I  beg  ita  new  name’a  parvloo— pbre>  '  Undiah  iavoritea.  After  all,  hia  real  and  abiding  pata 
Dology, — had  purchased,  at  five  shillings  a  head.uf  the  |  Mere  children,— children  of  all  agea  from  sit  mootfas 
seiion,  anil  now  descanted  on  their  bumps  in  a  vein  '  old  to  twelve  years,  lie  had  aauch  of  the  child  in 
as  anlike  ilarolet's  tui  possible.  {  his  own  composiiion;  his  sweet  and  simple  nature. 

The  museum  was  hung  round  with  festoons  of '  his  restlessiiese  and  merrimeiU,  bannoniied  with  theiia 
birds'  eggs,  strung  necklace  fashion,  as  buys  are  wont  '  luisu  completely.  He  loved  a  game  at  rumps  too,  m 
to  thread  them,  being  the  part  of  its  contents,  which,  !  well  as  they  did,  and  would  join  in  all  their  aporta, 
nest  perhafis  to  hu  new  playthings,  the  skulls,  its  i  from  iiatileilore  and  shuttlecock,  to  puss  in  the  conter. 
owner  valued  moat.  Indeeil,  they  had  an  additiimal  I  lie  had  no  child  of  his  own,— <have  1  not  said  that  he 
charm  in  his  eyes,  by  being  raosiiy  the  trophies  of  his  I  was  miirrieil  ?)— mo  child  whoa  he  had  an  abaolule 
own  erpluits  Iroin  childhood  downward.  Bird-nesting,  j  right  to  spoil ;  but  he  made  all  the  children  of  the 
always  his  favorite  spurt,  had  been,  sines  he  had  da^  I  place  serve  his  turn,  and  right  happy  were  they  to  be 
ble<l  in  natural  history,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  |  spoiled  by  Mr.  Evelyn.  'Fhey  all  flocked  around 
pursiiiL  He  loved  it  as  well  as  any  child  in  the  him,  guided  by  that  remarkable  iasiinct  by  which  the 
parish ;  bad  as  keen  an  eye  to  his  game,  and  as  much  veriest  baby  can  delect  a  penou  who  really  luvea  ih 
intrepidity  in  its  acquisition;  climbed  trees,  delved  ran  aller  him  when  he  rode  ois  horseback;  ihnirt 
into  hedge  rows,  and  no  oiore  minded  a  rent  garment,  their  liiilc  baials  into  hia  when  he  walked,  and  bsag 
or  a  tumble  into  a  ditch,  thau  an  urchin  of  eight  years  round  the  atone  porch  in  which  he  had  the  habit 
old.  The  butterflies,  too,  were,  f<>r  the  most  part,  of  |  sitting  on  a  summer  afiemooo,  reading  the  natsrapa|)ur 
his  own  catching.  1  have  myself  seen  a  chase  alter  in  the  sun,  and  chatting  to  the  pesaeia  by.  (for  hu 
a  moth  that  might  serve  as  a  camponioii  e>  that  gnisl  |  knew  every  soul  in  the  place,  gentle  or  aimple;)  hold* 
Peier-Piudarir,  “  Sir  Joseph  Bonks  anJ  ihe  Km|ierur  mg  a  long  dialogue  wiib  one.  sending  a  jest  aflur 
of  Morocco:"  but  my  godfather  bad  the  ^tier  ol'  the  another,  and  a  kind  nod  to  the  third.  Thither  hie 
sport — he  knocketl  down  his  insect.  clients,  the  children,  would  reeort  every  evening,  ae 

To  return  to  our  museum.  The  last  article  that  I  raucli,  1  verily  Letieve,  lor  love  oi  ilieir  patrun,  as  Ae 
remember,  was  a  prudigiotu  bundle  of  autographs,  par-  the  gingerbread,  apples,  and  halfpence*— the  tope, 
ticularly  qpselect;  where  Thomas  Smith,  dale  un- !  marbles,  and  balls,  which  used  k>  issue  from  thoeu 
known,  ligiired  by  the  side  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  j  capsciuos  magazines— his  pockets. 

John  Brown,  equally  iiirognitu,  had  the  honor  of  being  |  Tiie  bouse  to  which  this  porch  belonged,  was  well 
tied  up  with  Queen  Klizubelh.  I  would  not  he  very  suited  to  the  tastes  and  station  of  ita  owner ;— stately, 
certain  either,  that  there  might  not  be  an  occasional  old-fashioned,  and  spacious;  situate  in  the  priocip^ 
forgery  among  the  greater  names ;  not  on  the  part  of  street,  and  commanduig  the  market  place, — a  fflanaisa 
the  piusesBor — he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  forg,  in  a  town.  Behind  was  a  fonaal  garden  in  the  Dutch 
ing  a  bank  bill,  but  on  that  of  the  several  venders  or  style,— terraces,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  tall  yew 
donors,  which  last  class  generally  came  autograph  in  hedges,  and  holly  and  boz  cut  into  varioua  puzzliag 
hand  to  beg  a  favour.  Never  waa  any  human  being  aha pes.— dragons,  and  yeacochs,  and  lions,  and  swane- 
so  complete  a  subject  for  imposition,— eo  entirely  de-  Within  doors  all  was  equally  precise  and  out  of  dale, 
void  of  guile  himaelf,  so  utterly  nnsuspicioaa  of  its  being  (ezeept  the  museum)  under  the  especial  and 
existence  in  others,  he  lived  as  if  there  were  not  a  lie  exclusive  dominion  of  the  lady  of  the  bouee. 
in  the  world  ; — blessed  resuh  of  a  Aank  and  ardent  Mia.  Evalyn  formed  just  the  sort  of  oaatnet  with 
lempeiameot.  and  ef  a  memory  m  happily  oooeiituted,  her  husband,  which  ia  said  to  tall  heat  in  matrimony, 
that  It  retained  no  more  imce  of  post  evU  than  of  last  She  was  nearly  twenty  yean  younger  in  actual  age, 
yaar’a  cJouda.  but  seemed  twenty  yanrt  older  irem  the  mem  aheence 

Hia  living  eollection  waa  quite  m  large,  and  almost  of  his  vivacity.  In  all  eaeeaiial  pointa  they  agreed 
M  out  of  the  way  ar  hia  dead  one.  He  was  an  emi-  perfectly;  were  equally  chariiabla,  geoeroua,  hoapila* 
ntot  bird-fancier,  and  had  all  anrta  of  “  am  ale  fooMe,”  hie,  and  juat ;  but  of  their  minor  difliereocee  there  wee 
m  old  Chaucer  calls  them,  in  every  variety  of  combi-  no  end.  She  was  grave,  and  alow,  and  formal*  ep- 
aalton,  and  in  difliNent  stages  of  education ;  kir  your  right,  thin,  and  pale ;  dressed  with  a  sort  of  sober 
profosaed  bird-iancier,  like  your  professed  florist,  is  splendour,  wore  a  great  quaniUy  of  idd-faihinoad 
seldom  content  to  let  nature  alone.  Starlings,  jays,  jewelry,  went  airing  avery  day,  and  got  up*  braak* 
and  magpies,  learning  to  talk;  bullfinchea  and  gold-  foaled,  dined,  supped,  and  went  to  bed  at  exactly  Ike 
finches  learning  tunea  from  a  barrel  organ ;  linnela  same  minute  the  whole  year  round,— ^dock- work  was 
brought  up  Under  a  woodlark,  unlearning  their  own  never  more  regular.  Than  she  waa  addicted  to  a 
notes,  aixl  studying  his;  nigbtingsles,  some  of  the  fussing  and  fidgetty  neatneas,  such  as  ia  held  proper 
earliest  known  in  ikae  parts,  learning  to  live  north  to  old  maids  or  Dutch  women,  and  kept  the  bows 
af  Trent;  all  aorta  of  canarim  and  mule  bird>,  and  j  afloat  with  perpetual  aceurinp;  moreover,  abe  bad 
OMta  full  of  young  things,  names  unknown,  made  up  t  a  hairtd  of  motion  and  idleneaa,  aud  pursued,  as  a 
the  miacellaiaeoiis  cooirnis  of  his  aviary.  He  had  also  |  duty,  some  long,  tiresome,  useless  piece  of  handy-WMk, 
wme  white  mice,  a  tame  squirrel,  ami  a  very  saga-  i  — knitting  a  carpel  for  instance,  or  knitting  a  vail,  or 
cioua  hedgehog;  and  be  had  had  a  turiowe,  which,  by  constructing  that  hitleous  piece  of  female  joiaetv.p 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  iogenuily,  he  bad  con-  paich-work  counterpane,  ’ne  room  ia  which  I  asept 
trived  to  kill, — a  feat  which  a  road  wagon  going  bore  notable  teraimony  to  ber  industry ;  the  whole 
sheer  over  the  poor  animal,  would  have  foiled  to  per-  fringe  of  the  bed  and  window  ourtains  being  coanpaa- 
fiirin.  This  was  the  manner.  The  tortoise,  as  most  ed  of  ber  knitting,  and  the  hearth-rug  of  her  work,  ae 
people  know,  is  for  about  six  months  in  the  year  torpid,  well  as  a  chair,  miacalled  easy,  sluflhd  iaioa  hordnam, 
and  generally  retires  under  ground  to  eqjoy  his  half  bumping  against  you  in  every  directum,  and  coveted 
year's  nap:  lie  had  been  roiasing  some  days,  when  the  with  huge  flowers,  in  small  tent  stitch, — flowem  that 
eld  gardener  dug  him  up  etit  of  a  cabbage  bed,  and  would  have  done  honour  to  the  gardens  of  Brubdjgniig. 
brought  him  in  for  dead.  My  godfoiber  forgetting  his  Besides  this,  she  was  a  genealogist,  and  used  to  h^ 
protege’s  habits,  and  just  fresh  from  reading  some  book  wilder  herself  and  her'hearera  in  a  labyiinth  vf  pndt* 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  warm  bath,  (be  was  a  great  man  gree,  which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  gives  Me 
for  specifics,)  soused  the  unlucky  land-crab  into  hot  a  head-ache  to  think  of;  nay,  the  waa  so  unraerciliil 
water,  and  killed  it  outright.  All  that  could  be  dona  as  to  expect  that  1  should  uodemtanil  and  recollact  all 
to  repair  the  miechief  was  tried,  and  he  was  finally  the  iatriceciesof  my  own  deacent,  and  bow  I  ramp  |o 
nplaced  in  hia  old  burrow,  the  cabbage  bed;  but  even  be  of  kin  tn  the  innumerable  cousina  to  whom  ah*  iP* 
burying  foiled  to  bring  him  tn  life  again.  This  mis-  troduced  aw, — I  eoiUd  as  soon  have  leorot  that 
adventure  rather  damped  Mr.  Cvelyn'a  zeal  for  out-  pair  of  my  childhood,  the  mnlliplicatiao  table. 
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All  thii  might  aeeni  to  compove  no  very  deeirable 
^  companion  for  an  idle  girl  of  tixteen  ;  but  I  had  not 
been  a  week  in  the  house  before  I  loved  her  very 
nearly  as  well  as  my  dear  g^xlfaiher,  although  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  Her  thorough  goodness  made  itself  (eli ; 
and  she  was  so  perfectly  a  gentlewoman,  so  consiant- 
]y  considerate  and  kind,  so  liberal  and  charitable  in 
deed  and  word,  no  body  could  help  loving  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  Besides,  we  had  one  taste  in  oimtnon,  a 
fondness  for  her  peculiar  territory, the  orchard,  a  large 
graasy  spot  covered  with  tine  old  fruit  ir^es,  divided 
flom  the  flower  gpirden  on  the  north  by  n  mngnitio  nt 
yew  badge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  fil’ieri  walk,  on 
the  other  by  the  high  ivied  stone  well  of  the  potagerie, 
and  sloping  down  on  the  south  to  a  broad  sparkling 
rivnlet,  which  wens  dancing  along  like  a  thing  of  life, 
(as  your  northern  rivulet  is  apt  te  do,)  forming  a  thou¬ 
sand  tiny  bays  and  mimic  pnimoniories,  and  letting  in 
a  matchless  beauty.  Fancy  a  winding  woodland  val¬ 
ley,  a  rural  bridge,  a  village  with  a  gothic  church,  and 
a  steep  acclivity  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  venerable 
castle,  thrown  together  with  a  felicity  of  form  and 
eolounng  which  might  beseem  a  landscape-painter's 
dream,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  view 
from  the  orchard.  Under  the  yew  hedge,  on  a  sunny 
bank,  thickly  set  with  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and 
flowers  and  sweet  herbs  wher*  were  Mrs.  Evelyn's  pels, 
her  bees.  She  was  so  fond  of  them,  and  visiieit  them 
so  often,  that  I  used  to  wonder  that  she  allowed  them 
to  be  taken ;  but  her  love  of  bees  w  as  balanced  by  her 
extraordinary  predilection  of  honey  ;  honey,  epecially 
when  eaten  in  the  comb,  was,  in  her  mind,  a  specific  for 
all  disaases.  an  univeiaal  |<nnacea,  the  true  elixir  vilr. 
She  imputed  her  own  good  health  entirely  la  this  salu¬ 
tary  regimen  ■  and  was  sure  to  trace  every  illness  she 
heard  of  to  some  neglect  of  honey-eating.  That  she 
never  could  prevail  on  her  husband  to  taste  this  natu¬ 
ral  balsam,  (as  she  was  wont  fo  call  it,)  must  have 
been  the  great  evil  of  her  matrimonial  life.  Every 
rooming  did  she  predict  death  or  disease  to  the  stnrdy 
recnaant;  and  every  rooming  was  she  aiMwered  by  the 
same  keen  glance  of  the  laughing  haxel  eye,  and  the 
same  arch  nod  of  defiance.  There  he  sat,  a  living  wit¬ 
ness  that  man  might  thrive  without  honey.  It  wras 
really  too  provoking. 

Another  point  in  dispute  between  them  arose  out 
of  Mr.  Evelyn's  extraordinary  addiction  to  match-ma¬ 
king.  He  always  insisted  on  calling  marriage  a  happy 
economy,  although  one  should  think  he  hail  attended 
weddings  enough  to  know  that  a  funeral  is  generally 
lively  in  the  comparison ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that, 
dear  as  he  held  his  genuine  ashestos,  a  piece  of  bride¬ 
cake,  drawn  nine  limes  through  the  ring,  would,  for 
the  time  heing,  have  been  held  the  greater  treasure. 
Accordingly,  he  was  the  general  confidant  of  all 
courtships  of  gentility  within  ten  miles,  and  aven, 
with  all  deference  be  it  spoken,  of  some  wooings 
which  had  no  gentility  to  boiwt ;  for  his  taste  being 
known. and  his  abilities  in  that  line  duly  appreciated, 
half  the  youths  in  the  town  came  bowing  to  his  honour 
10  beg  his  good  word.  To  hishonetir’s  giKsI  word,  and 
hia  own  g  od  person,  did  John  Bell,  head  waiter  of 
the  Greyhound,  owe  the  felicity  of  calling  the  buxom 
widow  Wilton,  the  rich  landlady  rtf  that  well  acrus- 
tomed  inn,  Mrs.  Bell.  To  hia  honour's  good  word  and 
athreatsrted  loss  of  custom.was  Robert  Ford,  the  smart 
young  linen-ilraper.  indebted  for  the  fair  hand  of 
Margaret  Car.  sole  heiress  of  Archy  Car,  Scotchman 
and  barber,  between  whom  and  old  Robert  Ford  a 
Cnpnlel  and  Montagus  feud,  originating  in  a  q'larrel 
about  their  respective  coantries,  -had  sohsiateil  fur  a 
docen  years.  Nothing  short  of  ray  godfather’s  threat¬ 
ening  to  learn  to  shave  cotild  have  Itmught  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  together.  His  honour  related  these 
exploits  with  great  complacency,  whilst  the  wife  did 
Itot  fail  to  remind  him  of  the  leas  fortunate  exertions 


of  his  talent.  How  his  influence  gained  poor  Will, 
the  blacksmith,  his  shrew,  or  Jem,  '.he  gardener,  his 
daudle.  But  such  accidents  will  befall  the  ablest 
diplomatists.  The  grand  objects  of  the  schemes,  at 
present,  was  an  union  between  two  individiiaU  ofhis 
bwn  householo.  .Mrs.  Evelyn's  |>ersoual  attendant  was 
a  siifT,  perpendicular  old  maid,  bony  ami  meagre  in 
her  person,  with  red  hair,  atid  something  of  a  vinegar 
■  aspect, — for  the  rest,  a  well-intetitioiied  woman, 

I  and  a  valuable  servant.  Mr.  Evelyn  had  been  louk- 
I  ing  out  for  a  sweetheart  fur  this  amiable  damiiel, 
j  (Mrs.  Eiiibleton  by  tiuyne.)  fiir  the  last  ten  years,  and 
h;td  begun  to  dcsjiair  of  success,  when  all  at  once  it 
j  net  iirrcd  u>  him  to  strike  up  a  match  between  her  and 
^  his  old  coachniati,  Samuel,  a  ruiitid,  jolly  old  bachelor, 

I  blunt  and  blufl*.  with  a  broad  red  (ace.  a  knowing  grin, 

,  and  a  most  magnificent  coachmanlike  wig.  He  began 
I  in  due  form  by  rallying  Mrs.  Embleton  on  her  conquest. 

I  Mrs  Embleton  minced  and  siropereil, — no  objection  in 
I  that  qiiarterl  Then  he  consulted  Mrs.  Evelyn. — 
Mrs.  Evelyn  remonstrated; — that,  however,  he  knew, 
from  experience,  might  be  overci)me.  Then  he 
I  laughed  at- Samuel, — Samuel  whistled; — that  wu 
rather  diMiiuying.  The  next  day  ho  rcliirned  to  the 
charge — and  again  Sam  whistled  ; — worse  and  worse! 
—  A  third  time  his  master  allocked  him,  ami  a  third 
j  time  did  Samuel  whistle  ; — ami  any  bdlly  but  my 
;  godfather  would  have  despaired  He.  however,  did 
I  not.  At  this  point  ttiKid  the  game  when  I  left  the 
I  north;  ami  the  very  ."irsi  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 

I  Evelyn  infortneil  me  that  the  marriage  was  settled, 

!  the  wedding-day  fixed,  ami  the  hride-<-nke  purchased. 
And  the  next  brought  tidings,  (for  1  still  had  doubts  of 
Samuel),  that  the  ceremony  was  actually  perfuimed, 
and  the  happy  knot  lied  ;  and  Mra.  Evelyn  seemed 
pacified,  and  the  bridegroom  deaigned, — notwithstand¬ 
ing  my  dear  godfather ! 

A  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

A  young  collegiate,  who  had  juat  finished  his  couiss 
and  received  his  parchment,  on  hia  return  home  an- 
dertook  to  teaeh  the  town  school,  as  an  amuaeroeni 
during  the  winter,  presuming  it  a  pleaaant  recrea¬ 
tion  to  **  Tesuth  the  young  idea  how  to  shook” 

Monday  morning  arrived — the  hopeful  boys  and 
I  girls  fliN'ked  in— our  yonng  friend  commenced  arrang- 
!  ing  amt  classitig  them,  but  soon  (imnd  that  the  stub¬ 
born  works  of  nature  do  not  yield  to  art  withonl  s 
I  siniiegip.  Having  a  largo  bn-mp  of  ordrr  on  his  cia- 
I  hium,  he  commarided  them  to  sit  down  and  remain 
quiet  His  i-omitianda  were  respected  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Canute,  when  he  ordered  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  mM  to  approach  him.  Anarchy  had  sen- 
e<l  their  juvenile  minds,  and  they  had  drank  deep 
fmm  the  linintnin  of  liberty.  Obedience  was  a  biller 
pill,  and  they  denounced  all  ihenostrnins  of  their  new 
physician.  A  few  doses  of  birch  and  hickory  were 
administered,  which  served  only  to  enrage  the  fever. 
.Voon  arrived — interminion  commenced— combative- 
I  ness  broke  out,  and  the  claret  was  drawn  from  seve¬ 
ral  fountains. 

This  march  of  intellect  was  too  mighty  for  him;  he 
promptly  resolved  to  relinquish  his  command,  and 
turn  them  over  to  abler  hands.  He  accordingly  call¬ 
ed  them  together,  hade  them  farewell,  directing  them 
to  return  from  whence  they  came,  and  come  no  more 
after  him. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  a  friend,  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
claimed — “The  devil  was  a  fool.” 

How  por’  inquired  his  friend. 

“  Why,  he  took  a  vast  deal  ol  trouble  and  pains  to 
induce  Job  to  curse  hia  Maker,  and  failed  at  last.  If 
ihe  short-sighted  old  fool  had  put  Job  to  teaching  a 
ochnol,  he  would  have  cursed  all  nature,  and  diad  tha 
tame  day !” 


Whjr,  miaii*.  jtnir  OU  Tom  m  pitying  OW  Harri/I 
Thoiifh  mrU  koojtrdhit  harrH,  Mtiihin  h*  won’t  t«rry. 

With  ■  riwhing  ami  giiahing.  and  ^bing  and  aplaahing — 
What  a  flood  of  Hfligbt  on  my  iwnaaa  ia  flaahing. 

I’ll  tako  a  frw  drink*,  till  I  rairo  *pirit’a  fluater. 

And  prove,  like  OW  7W,  an  Almighty  great  burthr. 


RETURN,  on.  MY  LOVE. 

Raium.  oh,  my  love,  aiMl  we’ll  never,  never  part. 
While  the  moon  her  anA  light  ahall  ihetl ; 
ni  hold  thee  faal  to  mv  virgin  heart. 

And  my  boaoro  ahall  pillow  thy  head. 

Tha  breath  of  the  wnodhine  ia  on  my  lip, 
Impaarl^  in  the  dewa  of  May; 

And  none  bat  thou  of  ita  aweetneaa  ahall  tip. 

Or  ateal  ita  honey  away. 

No,  no,  never,  no. 

Shall  ateal  ita  honey  away. 

Retnm,  O  ray  love.  Ar. 
Tea,  yea,  and  ray  hoaora  ahall  pillow  iby  head. 


MORNING. 

Mi>ming  ita  aweeta  ia  flinging 
O’er  each  bower  and  apray, 
Flowera  to  life  are  epring ing 
To  greet  the  opening  day. 
Zephyra  are  gently  winging 
Round  their  apnrtive  way, 

Birda  on  each  bram  h  are  ainging 
While  echo  repeaia  the  lay,  ' 
kVhile  echo  repeaia  the  lay. 
While  echo  repeat*  the  lay, 

Tia  an  enchanted  grove. 

Sacred  to  peace  and  love. 

While  echo,  Ac. 

M  a 


PARODY. 

Ala — By  tht  aiargta  </  Zurick'§fair  aiateva,  . 

With  a  bumper  of  braixly  and  water— 

Fill  high.O!— 

I  love  mail  making  my  clay; 

And  I  rare  not  fur  Zurich’*  fair  daughlar, 

I,  I  ktMiw ! 

Or  who  may  entice  her  away. 

'Tliougli  akme  I  can  never  be  dall. 

If  only  my  bottle  lie  full. 

“  O!  lial  to  me,  Becchn*,”  I  aigh — 
lieigh — heighol 
When  I  feel  imwt  ONiroiiTMledly  dry. 

Young  Bibo,  young  Bibo  cwiM  tipple,  they  any — 
Like  Bibo,  like  Bibo,  I’m  aoaking  my  clay. 

With  a  bumper  ofhrandy  and  waters 
Fill  high.  O!— 

At  the  clum  of  a  wet,  muggy  day, 

I  dream  not  of  glory  and  alaughler — 

Not  1.0! 

For  in  war  there’*  the  Devil  to  pay. 

I’m  in  li<]>M>r  you  plainly  may  aee. 

And  I'm  fund  ef  a  jolly  good  apree. 

Come.  Bacchua,  repleniah  my  giaaa — 
lieigh  heigbo* 

The  bottle  i*  empty,  ala* ! 

Heigh — heigho !  heigh— beigho !  my  aad  apirimaiak 
Heigh— heigho?  heigh — heigbo!  there’*  wathiaig 
drink ! 


1 
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^  DREAMING  TIM  JARVIS. 

Timothy  Jarvit  wu  •  decent,  ho«eM,  quiet,  hard  “Tiue,’' aaid  the  ai ranger, 
working  man,  at  every  body  kaowa  thBiAnaiwa  Balle-  “  But,”  reniinued  Tim,  loohing  up,  “  the  body  and 
dehob.  benea  of  the  rauae  tor  myaekf  leaving  the  woman,  and 

Now  Balladeheh  ia  a  amall  place.^baat  fatty  milea  Nelly,  and  the  boyt.  and  Impelling  ao  far,  ia  to  look 
weat  of  Cork.  It  ia  aitaaied  on  the  aummh  of  a  hill,  for  a  crock  of  gold  that  I'm  told  ia  lying  aoinewhere 
and  yet  it  ia  in  a  deep  valley ;  for  on  all  aidaa  there  befeeboum” 
are  lofty  moiintaina  tlmt  riae  one  above  another  in  **  And  who  told  yon  that,  Tim  V' 

barren  grandeur,  and  aeem  to  look  down  with  aooni  *  Why  then,  air,  thal'a  what  I  can't  tell  myaelf 

upon  the  little  biiey  village  which  they  aitrreund  with  rightly— only  I  dreamt  it” 

their  idle  and  unproductive  magailioenae.  Man  and  “Ho,  ho!  ia  that  all,  Tiraf  aaid  the  alranger, 
beaat  have  alike  daaerted  dtem  to  the  dominion  of  the  laughing  ;  “  I  had  a  dream  myself ;  and  I  dreamed 
eagle,  who  soars  majestically  ever  them.  On  the  that  1  fomid  a  crock  of  gold,  in  the  Fort  field,  on  Jerry 
highest  of  those  mountains  there  is  a  amall,  and  as  ia  Driacoil's  ground  at  Ballcdehab ;  and  by  the  same 
commonly  believed,  unfothomabie  Mac,  tbe  only  in-  token,  the  pit  where  it  lay  was  close  to  a  large  furxe 
habitant  of  which  ia  a  buce  aerpant,  wtw  has  been  bush,  all  loll  of  yellow  bloaaoai.*' 
sometimes  seen  to  stfeSch  its  enormona  bead  above  Tim  knew  Jerry  Drisooll'a  ground  well ;  and,  more- 
the  waters,  and  fraquantly  is  beard  in  utter  a  noise  over,  he  knew  the  Fort  field  aa  well  as  he  knew  his 
which  shiikcs  the  very  rooha  to  llieir  founiaiioD.  own  potato  garden;  he  was  eoWain,  ton,  of  the  very 
But,  as  1  was  saying,  avary  body  know  Tim  Jarvis  funs  bush  at  tho  north  and  of  dl — so,  swearing  a  bit 
to  be  a  decent,  honaai,  qniat,  hard-working  man,  who  tor  big  oath,  saya  he — 

was  thriving  enough  to  be  able  to  grve  has  daatghler  **  By  all  tbe  crooMs  in  a  yard  of  check,  I  always 
Nelly  a  fortune  of  tea  peua^;  and  Tim  hiiaaelf  thought  there  ams  aionoy  in  that  same  field !” 
would  have  been  miag  asiaagh  baaiios,  bat  that  ho  The  moment  ho  rapp^  oat  the  oath  the  stranger 
loved  the  drop  somotiaMS.  lioasevai,  bo  was  seldom  dioappeared,  and  Tim  Jarvis,  wondering  at  all  that 
backward  on  rent  day.  His  gvoimd  ams  aever  dia-  bad  happened  to  him,  ssade  the  beat  of  his  way  back 
trained  but  twice,  and  both  tisam  thsoagfa  a  amall  bit  to  Ireloiid.  Noiah,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  bad  no 
of  a  mistake ;  aad  his  landlord  had  aovar  but  onoe  very  warm  welcosae  for  bar  runaway  husband — tbe 
to  say  to  him — “  Tha  Jarvis,  you’re  all  behind,  Tim,  dreaming  blackguard,  aa  sha  ariled  him — and  so  soon 
like  the  cow's  latL”  Now  it  so  happened  that,  being  as  sbo  sot  eyes  upon  him,  all  tbe  blood  of  her  body  in 
heavy  in  himself,  thnmgh  tho  drink,  Tim  took  to  one  minute  was  into  her  knuckles  to  be  at  him;  but 
sleeping,  and  the  eleep  set  Tim  dreaming,  and  he  Tim,  afier  bis  lon^  journey,  looked  so  cheerful  and 
dreamed  all  night,  and  night  afier  night,  about  crooks  so  hsppy-like,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
full  of  gold  and  other  precknis  stones ;  so  much  so,  to  give  him  the  first  blow !  He  marioged  to  pacify 
that  Norah  Jarvis,  his  wife,  could  got  no  good  of  him  hia  wife  by  two  or  three  broad  hints  abont  a  new 
by  day,  and  have  little  comfort  with  him  by  night,  cloak  and  a  pair  of  tboet,  that,  to  speak  honestly,  were 
The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  would  aaa  Tim  dig-  much  wanting  for  bar  to  go  to  chapel  in;  and  decent 
giiig  away  in  n  bog-hole,  maybe,  or  rooting  under  clothes  for  Nelly  to  go  to  the  patron  with  her  sweet- 
some  old  alone  walla  like  a  pig.  At  last  be  dreamt  heart,  and  bmguea  for  the  bo^,  and  some  corduroy 
that  he  found  a  mighty  great  crock  of  gold  and  silver  far  himself.  “  It  wasn't  for  nothing,”  says  Tiro,  “  I 
— and  where  do  you  think  t  Every  step  of  the  way  went  to  foreign  parts  all  the  ways ;  and  you'll  tee 
upon  London-bridge,  itself!  Twice  Tim  dreamt  it,  what’ll  come  out  of  it — mind  my  words.” 
and  three  times  Tim  dreamt  the  same  thing ;  and  at  A  few  days  afierwards,  Tim  sold  his  rabin  and  his 
last  be  msde  op  his  mind  to  transport  himself,  and  go  garden,  and  bought  tbe  fort  field  of  Jerry  DmccoII, 
over  10  London,  in  Pkt  Mahoney’s  coaster — and  so  that  had  nothing  in  it,  but  was  full  of  lhiallet,and  old 
he  did!  stones,  and  blackberry  bushes;  aud  all  tbe  neighbours 

Well,  he  got  them,  and  fonnd  the  bridge  without  — os  well  they  might — thought  bo  was  crackad ! 
much  difficulty.  Every  day  he  walked  up  and  dowm  Tbe  first  night  that  Tira  could  summon  courage  to 
looking  for  the  crock  of  gold,  but  never  the  fiad  did  begin  his  work,  he  walked  off  to  the  field  with  bis 
he  find  it.  One  day,  however,  as  be  was  looking  spade  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  away  he  dug  all  night 
over  the  bridge  into  the  water,  a  luan,  or  soiaelhing  1^  the  sitle  of  the  furze  btiab,  till  he  came  loa  big 
like  a  man,  with  great  black  whiskera,  like  a  Hessian,  stone-  He  struck  his  spade  against  it,  and  be  heard  a 
and  a  black  cloak  that  reached  down  to  the  ground,  hollow  sound  ;  hut  as  the  morning  had  begun  to  dawn, 
taps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  aays  he — “  Tim  Jarvis,  and  the  neighhoura  would  he  going  out  to  Iheif  work, 
do  you  see  me  T’  Tim,  uot  wishing  to  have  the  thing  talked  about, 

“Surely  I  do,  air,”  aaid  Tkn;  wondering  that  any  went  home  to  the  little  hovel,  where  Norah  and  tha 
body  should  know  him  in  the  strange  place.  children  were  huddled  together  under  a  heap  of 

“Tim,”  says  he,  “what  ia  it  brings  you  here  in  straw;  for  he  had  sold  every  thing  he  had  in  the 
foreign  parts,  so  far  away  from  your  own  cabin  by  tbe  world  to  purchase  DriscoH’s  field,  though  it  was  said 
mine  of  grey  copper  at  Ailledehob  T’  to  be  “  the  back-bone  of  the  world,  picked  by  the 

“  Please  your  honour,"  aays  Tim,  “  I'm  come  to  devil.” 
seek  my  fortune.”  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  epithets  and  re- 

*  You’re  a  fool  for  your  pains,  Tim,  if  that’s  all,”  proachea  bestowed  by  the  poor  woman  on  her  unlucky 
remarked  the  stranger  in  the  black  cloak ;  “  this  is  a  husband  fur  bringing  her  into  such  a  way.  Epithets 
big  place  to  seek  one’s  fortune  in,  to  be  sure,  but  it’s  and  reproaches  which  Tim  had  Iwt  one  mode  of  an- 
not  so  easy  to  find  it.”  swering,  as  thus:— “  Norah,  did  you  see  e'er  a  cow 

Now,  Tim,  after  debating  a  long  time  with  himoelf,  you'd  like?”— or,  “  Noth,  dear,  haaii’l  Pull  Deasy  a 
and  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  might  he  the  feather-bed  to  sell  1”— nr,  “  Norah,  honey,  wouldn't 
stranger  who  was  to  find  tbe  crock  of  gold  fur  him;  you  like  yonr  silver  buckles  as  big oa Mrs.  Doyle's f 
and  in  the  next,  that  the  stranger  might  direct  him  As  soon  as  night  came,  Tim  stood  betide  the  furze 
where  to  find  it,  oama  to  tbe  resolatioa  of  tdling  buah,  spade  in  hand.  The  moment  he  jumped  down 
him  all.  into  the  pit  he  heard  a  strange  rambling  noise  under 

“  There’s  many  a  one  like  jne  cornea  here  seeking  him,  and  so,  putting  his  ear  against  the  great  alone, 
heir  fortunes, "  said  Tim.  he  listened,  and  overheard  a  diacourae  that  made  (he 
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iMir  on  iiu  head  itnnd  up  liko  halmaho*,  nad  *rery 
Innb  trooiblo. 

“‘Uow  ikall  «e  bothor  Timr*  wid  one  Toieo. 


**  Tike  hiii  to  ihe  Mouniein,  to  he  ture,  and  aMke  do  with  thain  I’’ 


“  Bat  what  wi)l  you  my,  Tim,"  iii^nirod  lha-lii#o 
fellow,  “if  we  All  four  peehoU  with  ihiia  yoUeer 
boyet  Wfaat  will  yo«  aay.-Tiai,  and  whnt  wiU-pau 


i»  a  toothful  fer  the  onU  rnrpim ;  ’tie  long  aince  he 
m  had  a  good  meal,”  laid  anoibet  voice. 

Tim  ihook  like  a  potato-bloaeom  in  a  liorm. 


“  Yuar  hanow’a  benaar,  and  yonfihonaar'a  glaay,’* 
aaiwerad  Tun,  “  I’U  not  ha  aMo  to  ta)r  my  pnjMn 
fer  one  month  with  thankiag  yoa^ood  -tadeod  >l>fe 


“  No,”  aaid  a  third  voiee;  “  ptungc  him  in  the  bog,  enough  to  do  with  them.  I'd  make  a^giand  ladf.yao 


aeok  and  hoeli.” 

Tim  wai  a  dead  men,  barring  the  breath.* 


■oo,  at  once  of  Norah — she  haa  been  a  good  Wife  to 
am.  We'll  have  a  nioe  bit  of  pork  for  dinner;  arid. 


“  Stop!”  mid  a  fourth;  but  Tan  heard  no  more,  for  maybe.  I'd  have  a  glaae,  or  maybe  two  glaaam;  or 
Tim  wai  dead  entirely.  In  about  an  hour,  however,  eomotiinea,  if  'twaa  with  a  friend,  or  acqnoinianoa,  hr 
the  life  came  back  into  him,  and  he  crept  home  to  goaeip,  you  know,  three  glamea  every  day ;  and  iM 
Norah.  build  a  new  cabin;  and  I'd  have  a  froah  agg  evaty 

When  the  next  night  arrived,  the  hopee  of  the  crock  morning,  myaelf,  for  my  breakfari;  and  I'd  map  lay 
of  gold  get  the  better  of  kii  feaia,  and  taking  care  to  fingora  at  the  'aquire,  and  boot  h«  hennda,  if  they'd 
arm  hiraaelf  with  a  bottle  of  poibeen,  away  be  went  come  couraing  ihrotigh  my  fielda;  and  I'd  have  a  new 
to  the  field.  Jumping  into  the  pit,  he  took  a  little  ploagh;  and  Norah,  your  honour,  would  have  a  near 
oup  from  the  bottle  to  keep  hia  heart  u{v— he  then  cloak,  and  the  boya  would  have  shoee  and  atockinga 
took  a  big  one — and  then  with  a  deaperate  wrench,  he  ai  well  ai  Biddy  Leofy'a  twaia  that'a  my  aiater  what 
wrenched  up  the  atone.  All  at  once,  up  ruahod  a  waa — and  Nelly  would  marry  Bill  Long  ^  Afladown ; 
hlaet  of  wind,  wild  and  fieice,  and  down  fell  Tim—  and,  your  honour.  I'd  have  aome  corduroy  for  myaelf 
down,  down,  and  down  be  went — until  he  thumped  to  make  breechee,  and  a  cow,  and  a  bMUiiful  coat 
•pen  what  he  aeemed  to  be,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  with  ahming  butiona,  and  a  hoiac  to  ride,  or  maybe 
toor  of  aharp  pine,  which  made  him  hollow  out  in  twa  I'd  have  every  tbiog,”  void  Tim,  “  in  life,  goad 
•oiweaL  'Than  he  heard  a  whiak  and  a  horra,  and  or  bad,  that  ia  to  be  got  for  love  or  money — hrimn* 
iriBtantly  voiooa  beyond  number  erfed  out—  whoop  !— and  that'a  what  I'd  do.” 

“  Take  care,  Tim,”  aaid  the  little  fellow,  “  jronr 
“  Weloeme,  Tim  Jarvii,  dear !  money  would  net  go  footer  than  it  oama,  with  ^yanr 

Wofeome,  down  hare !”  hurra- wlioop.” 

But  Tim  beedod  not  ihia  epeech :  beape  of  gold 
Though  Tim'a  teeth  chattoeod  kko  magpiee  with  the  wore  around  him,  and  he  filled  and  filled  «way  ao 
fright,  he  onatinaed  to  malm  mmwar — "  I'm  ho-he-  hard  an  he  could,  hia  coat,  and  hia  vmietonat,  and  hia 
feoMidy  ohob-ligod  toOo  yon  all,  gen-gentlemen,  Mor  breechee  pocketa ;  and  he  thought  bitaaelf  very  oloaor, 
ynur  civility  toto  a  poor  alranger  like  myaelC”  Bat  moreover,  becauae  he  atuflad  aome  of  lha  gninoaa  into 
tkoogh  he  had  heard  all  the  voioei  about  him,  be  hia  brogiioa.  When  the  little  people  .poreeivod  ihio, 
ooiald  aoe  nothing,  the  place  waa  ao  dark  and  ao  lone-  they  cried  oat — “  Go  home,  Tim  J^ioago  lMiaa,.and 
oooae  in  itaelf  fer  want  of  the  light.  Then  aometbing  think  youraelf  a  lucky  man.” 

galled  Tim  by  the  hair  of  hie  bend,  and  dragged  him.  “  1  hope,  gentleaaon,”  aaid  ho,  “  wo  won't  peat  fer 
ifto  did  laM  hriow  how  fer,  but  he  knew  he  waa  going  goad  ai>d  all ;  but  maybe  ye'll  aok  am  to  aoe  pan 
feeler  than  the  wind,  for  he  heord  it  behind  him,  try-  again,  and  to  give  you  a  feir  and  aqaaia  account  of 
ing  to  koep  up  with  bha,  and  it  could  not  Ou,  on,  what  I've  done  with  your  money.” 

•n,  he  went,  till  all  at  onee,  and  aoddenly,  he  woe  To  thia  there  waa  na  anawor,  only  aaethar  about— 
alappid,  :and  aome  body  came  up  to  him,  and  aaid,  “Go  homo,  Tim  Jarvie— go  home— -feir  play  ia  -a 
w  Wall,  Tim  iarvio,  aaid  hew  do  yma  liko  yoor  rider'  jewel ;  but  ehot  your  eyeo,  er  ya'll  navar eee  tha  light 
“Mighty  wall!  I  thaak  yarn  honour,”  mid  Tim;  ofdayagaia.” 

“umi  'iwm  a  goad  boaet  I  rode,  aoraly !”  Tim  ehut  hia  eyeo,  knowiog  now  that  vaae  tha  vaggr 

There  wm  a  giaal  laugh  at  Tim's  answer ;  and  to  see  claarly ;  and  away  ha  wm  whiahad  m  bafata 
Uhan  thorn  wm  a  whig  pa  ring,  aad  a  great  cugger  away,  away  he  went  till  he  again  etappad  all  of  4t 
•mugger,  and  coobering ;  mad  ni  Imt  a  pretty  little  bit  auddon. 

mf  o  voiee  aaid,  **  Bhut  your  oyoo,  end  you’ll  ooo,  Tim.”  Ho  rubbod  bio  eym  with  •his  two  thumbs- ■  und 
“  By  my  word,  then,"  aaid  Tim,  “'that  io  the  quoor  t  where  wm  be?  Where,  but  in  the  voiy  pit  in  the 
mmy  of  meiag;  bnt  I’m  net  the  man  to  gainmy  you, '  field  that  was  Jerry  DrieeelYa,  and  hia  wife  Noaah 
•oi’U  doioe  you  hid  am,  any  how.”  Promntly  he  fell :  above  with  a  big  atick  laady  to  boat  “  bar  draamiug 
•  eamll  warm  band  rubbed  over  bia  eyes  with  on  ;  bieokgaerd.”  Tim  luered  out  to  the  woman  to  loaee 
ointOMBt,  and  in  the  next  minute  he  mw  himmlf  in  .  the  life  in  him,  and  put  hie  hands  in  hie  pockmi  to 
fee  maddle  of  thoomiida  of  little  men  end  women,  net  show  her  the  gold  ;  but  he  palled  out  noihii^  only  a 
theif  so  high  m  haa  hrogne,  that  wem  polling  one  an-  handful  of  small  slonm  laixfe  with  yallow  ihrxe  hlna- 
olher  with  golden  guineas  and  lily-while  ihirteeiM.t  ooina.  The  buah  wm  under  him,  anl  the  great  flag- 
aa  if  they  were  ao  much  diiL  The  fineoi  dreooed  and  atone  that  he  had  wrenchad  ap.  aa  he  thought,  was 
the  biggest  of  them  all  went  up  to  Tim,  and  mya  he,  lying,  aa  if  it  waa  nover  aiinwi,  by  hk  aide:  fee 
“  Tim  Jarvis,  because  you  are  a  decent,  honest,  quiet,  whiskey  buttle  wm  drained  to  the  Imt  drop ;  and  fee 
aivil,  wallapoken  man,”  mya  he,  “  and  know  bow  pit  wm  just  m  hie  spade  had  made  it 
to  behave  youraelf  in  strange  company,  we’ve  altered  Tim  Jarvie,  vexed,  dimppoinied.  and  almoat  heail- 
eur  minda  about  you,  and  will  find  a  naighbour  of  broken,  followed  hie  wife  home :  and,  strange  to  lay, 
yuun  that  will  do  just  m  well  to  give  to  the  old  ear-  from  that  night  he  leA  off  driahing,  and  draamiog, 
peiU.”  and  delving  in  bog-hoies,  and  rooting  in  old  cavas. 

“  Oh.  thee,  long  life  to  you,  air !”  said  Tim,  “  and  He  look  again  to  his  bard  working  habits,  and  wm 
feera’a  no  doubt  of  that”  soon  abla  to  buy  hack  hit  little  cabin  and  formar 

— -  poiato-garden,  and  to'gel  all  the  enjoyment  he  antaci- 

*  “  r  noo  mori.  a  non  riaiasi  vivo :  paled  from  the  feiry  gold. 

Penm  eramei  per  tc,  ■’  hai  fior  d’  iogegno  Give  Tim  one,  or,  at  mori,  two  glaaam  of  whiakejr 

Qoal  i«  dieeriui  d'  uno  e  d’  aJtro  priva”  punch  (and  neither  friend,  acquaintance,  nor  goaeip 

Deim.  canto  34.  can  make  him  lake  more,)  and  he  will  lalate  the  atorp 

tAa  Engliah  veae  thiitaen  poaoa,  Irish  cur-  to  ymi  oauch  better  than  you  have  it  hero.  Indeed. 

roMy.  li  it  is  worth  goiqg  to  BalMahoh  to  hear  him  fell  it- 
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H«  alway*  piadgM  himaelf  to  the  truth  of  every  word 
with  hia  fore  tingera  craaaed  ;  and  when  he  cornea  to 
apeak  of  the  loaa  of  hia  guineas,  he  never  failt'  to  con- 
able  himself  by  adding — “  If  they  stayed  with  me  I 
wouldn’t  have  luck  with  them,  air;  and  father  O'Shea 
laid  me  ’twaa  as  well  for  me  they  were  changed,  for 
if  they  hadn’t,  they’d  have  burned  holes  in  my  pocket, 
and  got  out  that  way.” 

I  shall  never  forget  hia  solemn  countenance,  and 
dm  deep  tones  of  his  warning  voice,  when  he  con- 
eluded  his  tale,  by  telling  me,  that  the  neit  day  after 
his  ride  with  the  fairies,  Mick  Dowling  was  missing, 
and  he  believed  him  to  be  given  to  the  tarpint  in  hia 
place,  as  he  had  never  been  beard  of  since.  “  The 
blessing  of  the  saints  be  between  all  good  men  and 
barm,”  was  the  concluding  sentence  of  Tias  Jarvis’s 
narrative,  ns  he  flung  the  remaining  drops  from  hia 
upon  the  green  sward. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 

A  circumstance  which  lately  occurred  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  serves  to  show  the  detestation  in  which  the 
crime  of  treachery  is  held  in  the  EasL 

An  Ousts,  or  Captain  of  the  Janissaries,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  death,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  that  militia,  concealed  himself  in  a  vault  belonging 
to  a  house  which  he  possessed  in  the  Valley  of  Night¬ 
ingales.  at  ScuiarL  There  he  had  lived  since  the 
year  1726,  his  routher  and  sister  being  the  only  persona 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  retreat.  His  relations 
and  friends  visited  the  house,  wiilioui  having  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
cealed.  For  the  space  of  eight  years  the  family  sub¬ 
sisted  on  the  wreck  of  iheir  fortune,  but,  at  length, 
their  means  were  eihausted.and  they  fell  into  distress. 
They  gradually  disposed  of  their  pro(ierty,  till  all  they 
poasessed  was  the  house,  the  sale  of  which  would  in¬ 
evitably  leiK]  to  the  discovery  of  the  fugitive. 

Ill  this  extremity,  the  Ouaia  determined  to  confide 
his  secret  to  a  merchant  named  Ibrahim,  who  had 
ence  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  who  was  still  his 
debtor  for  one-half  of  a  bill  of  12A00  prastrea.  *7110 
sister  of  the  unfortunate  Ousts,  on  presenting  the  bond 
to  Ibrahim,  offitred  to  destroy  it  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  one  thousand  piastres.  Ibrahim  afi^ted  great  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  bis  old  friend,  inquired 
his  [dace  of  concealment,  swore  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
promised  the  thousand  piastres ;  but  the  villain  imme¬ 
diately  flew  to  the  Senuikier  Pacha,  and  betrayeil  the 
Ousta.  The  minister  heard  his  story,  and,  after  his 
departure,  directed  some  of  his  officers  to  keep  watch 
upon  him.  ^  A  eaai«as  was  then  despatched  to  the 
Valley  of  Nightingales,  with  orders  to  bring  away  the 
Ousts,  and  to  quiet  his  alarm  and  that  of  his  family, 
by  assuring  them  that  his  Excellency,  the  Seraskier, 
pledged  himself  to  obtain  his  pardon. 

After  much  hesitation  an  the  part  of  his  mother  and 
sister,  the  Oiisui  at  length  came  from  his  hiding-place, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  follow  his  guides  to  the 
palace  of  the  Seraskier,  where  he  was  firmly  convinced 
that  death  awaited  hint, — On  being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  minister,  he  fell  on  his  knees ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  rags  with  which  he  was  covered,  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  raised  him  up,  and  desired  him  to  take  a  seat 
by  his  side.  Slaves  entered,  and  handed  to  him  a  pipe 
and  coffee.  The  Ousta  was  overwhelmed  with  asto¬ 
nishment.  He  feared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
mystification  which  would  only  render  his  impending 
fate  more  dreadful.  But  when  a  rich  dress  was 
brought  to  him,  when  two  thousand  piastres  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  Seraskier,  and  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  home,  hia  fears  were  turned  to  joy, 
and  he  retired  blessing  the  sulun  and  hia  minister. 


The  traitor  Ibrahim  was  condemned  to  pay  to  the 
Ousta  one  half  of  his  debt,  together  w  ilh  the  interest 
— a  condition  which  the  municipal  laws  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  do  not  admit  in  any  case — and  he  would  more¬ 
over  have  paid,  with  hia  head,  the  forfeit  of  his  base¬ 
ness,  had  nut  his  wife  and  four  children,  on  their 
knees,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Seraskier. 

The  Sultan  haa  expres^  his  approval  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  prime  minister  in  this  alfitir,  by  sending  to 
him  the  sum  of  ten  tle-uaand  piastres,  and  employing 
him  M  an  honourable  and  lucrative  mission. 


CRUSADES. 

These  were  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Mahuroeiaiw.  The  rage  for  con¬ 
quering  the  Holy  Land  con'.inued  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies,  and  gave  rise  to  six  diflerent  crusades.  This 
excitement  was  kindled  to  a  flame  by  the  pilgrims 
who  visitetl  the  holy  sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  by  re¬ 
counting,  on  Iheir  return,  the  outrages  of  the  infidels, 
who  were  masters  of  that  city.  The  first  crusade  was 
undertaken  in  1096.  Among  the  prominent  leaden 
of  the  crusaders,  was  a  monk,  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
who  roused  public  indignation,  by  pourtraying  in  co¬ 
lours  bold  and  strong,  the  indignities  practised  by  the 
infidels,  exciting  kings  and  nations  to  unite  their  eflorts 
in  waging  a  war  against  them.  He  carried  a  crucifix 
in  bis  hand,  and  all  who  joined  the  expedition  wore 
a  CMss  upon  the  right  shoulder,  from  whence  the 
name  Crumtde  or  Cruitado. 

Persons  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms,  burning  with 
ardour  and  exterminating  vengeance.  All  Europe 
seemed  arrayed  in  solid  phalanx,  ready  to  enter  the 
bloody  arena  of  war,  and  deluge  Asia  with  her  armies. 
Peter  the  Her-viil,  and  Walter  ihe  Moneyless  led  on 
about  30(1.000  of  this  undisciplined  miiltiiude!  Only 
20,000  of  thia  iiumense  division  of  the  grand  army 
arrived  at  Ihe  liordenof  Asia,  and  those  soon  perwbed 
by  fomine  and  the  sword.  ’Pbe  armies  w^  were 
more  disciplined,  and  were  led  on  by  noblemen, 
princes,  and  able  generals,  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destinaiKMi,  and  mustered  100,000  horsemen,  and 
600.000  foot.  They  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  putting 
all  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  age  or 
sex.  Notwithstanding  this  victory,  most  of  this  army 
met  an  untimely  grave  in  Asia,  and  Ihe  few  that  re¬ 
turned,  carried  with  them  the  (lesulence,  leprosy,  and 
small  pox.  A  second  crusade  was  undertaken  in  1145 
by  Lewis  VII.,  of  France:  a  third  by  Richard  I.,  of 
England,  in  1190  :  a  fourth  by  Philip  II.,  of  France,  in 
1204:  a  fifih  by  Lewis  IX.,  of  France,  against  Egypt, 
in  1248 :  and  the  sixth,  by  the  same  king,  against 
Tunis,  in  1270.  where  he  lost  his  life.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  crusades  cost  the  lives  of  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people— a  sad  commentary  upon  human  na¬ 
ture— a  solemn  warning  against  blind  xeal  and  a  fatal 
infatuation. 


MONTMOR. 

In  the  old  days  of  me  Bourbons,  few  of  the  French 
parasites  were  more  notorious  than  Montmor,  who 
was,  however,  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  a  scholar  and 
glutton. 

One  day  that  Ligniere  attacked  him  about  his  con¬ 
tinual  dining  out.  he  said,  “  What  would  you  have  me 
do  I  I  am  so  pressed  1”  “  1  believe  you,”  rejoined  Lig¬ 
niere,  ”  nothing  is  more  pressing  than  hunger.” 

On  another  occasion  he  was  asked  why  he  ran  so 
eagerly  after  good  dinners  and  festivals.  **  Because 
they  will  not  run  after  me,”  he  replied,  and  then  add¬ 
ed  this  ingenious  piece  of  etymology :  “  Our  ances¬ 
tors  called  their  feasts  ftUint,  from  the  l^tin  verb 
feMinare,  to  hurry  or  make  haste  in  going  to  them.” 
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THE  COT  OF  PEACE. 

•V  DOCTOR  irHENRy. 

Long  toned  by  ttem  mHiurtunei  wind. 
Upon  the  wnrid'o  lempmluoui  aea. 

In  Ihif  retreat  at  length  I  find 
A  port  of  iweet  tranquillity. 

The  welcome  oT  a  heart  aincere. 

My  Inng-luat  friend,  awaiti  you  here  : 

Then  haaien  to  my  fond  embrace. 

So  ahall  your  woes  and  wanderings  cease. 
Within  my  rural  Cot  of  Peace. 

Between  two  hills,  whose  tups  are  crowned 
With  stately  groves,  all  clad  in  green. 
Where  parks  and  meadows  ssaila  around. 
The  little  rural  cot  is  seen. 

There's  not  a  bush  antond  that  grows. 

But  sweetest  music  from  it  glows: 

Then  hasten  to  my  fond  embrace. 

So  ahall  your  woes  and  wanderings  cease. 
Within  my  rural  Cot  of  Peace. 

My  garden,  stored  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
No  spot  on  earth  like  this  can  please. 
When  vernal  fragrance  scents  the  bowers. 
Or  Autumn  richly  loads  the  trees. 

What  pomp  of  power  or  splendid  glare. 
Can  with  these  simple  sweew  compare  I 
Then  hasten  to  my  fond  embrace, 

So  shall  jrour  woes  and  wanderings  cease. 
Within  my  mml  Col  of  Pence. 

Secure  within  this  sheltering  vale. 

We'll  drive  intruding  cares  awray. 

And  slowly  to  the  grave  we'll  steaL 
Unmindful  of  the  smooth  decay. 

Our  blessing,  friendship,  while  we  live. 
The  brightest  buon  this  world  can  give : 
Then  hasten  to  my  Cmd  embnuw. 

So  shall  your  woes  and  waiiderinp  cease. 
Within  my  rural  Cut  of  Pence. 


E  V  E  LI  N  E'S  FALL. 

Ah!  weep  for  the  hour. 

When,  to  Eveline's  bower. 

Toe  lord  of  the  valley 
With  false  vows  came; 

The  muon  hid  her  light 
In  the  heaven  that  night. 

And  wept  behiml  the  clouds 
For  the  maideu's  shame. 

The  clouds  passed  soon 
From  the  cold  chaste  moon. 

And  the  heaven  smiled  again 
With  her  vestal  flame; 

But  who  shall  see  the  day 
When  the  cloud  will  pass  away 
Which  that  dark  hoar  left 
On  Eveline's  name  I 

The  white  snow  lay 
On  the  narrow  pathway. 

Where  the  lord  of  the  valley 
(  Crossed  over  the  moor; 

And  many  a  deep  print. 

On  the  white  snow's  lint. 

Showed  the  track  of  his  foot-stepa 
To  Eveline's  door. 

The  first  sun's  ray 
Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  passage 
Where  the  false  lord  coom; 

But  there's  a  light  altove. 

Which  alone  can  remove 
The  Slain  npon  the  snow 
.  Of  Eveline's  fame  ! 


HOPE. 

High  on  a  Iranqnil  billow's  breast, 

I  saw  a  gallant  vessel  ride. 

The  gale  had  soothed  the  sea  to  rest. 

And  wooed  it  as  a  gentle  bride. 

The  sails  were  fill'd,  the  snowy  sheet 
Was  smiling  in  the  soften'd  breeie, 

And  like  a  winged  bird,  so  fleet. 

It  skimm'd  along  the  untroubled  seas. 

Twas  like  a  living,  breathing  thing. 

As  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  light. 

As  maiden  beauty,  in  its  spring 

Of  summer  thoughts,  and  fancies  bright 

I  thought  me : — would  that  gentle  gale 
Thus  boar  it  ever  o'er  the  wave  I 
Would  no  rude  whirlwind  rend  its  sail. 

No  angry  billow  be  its  grave  I 

It  kept  its  course  in  glorious  pride. 

Arid  met  the  laughing  foam,  that  throw 
la  sparkles  round  the  vessel's  side. 

Its  curling  crests  of  sununer  Uoe. 

What  fill'd  its  sheets  with  balmy  breeae. 

What  sped  it  o'er,  so  winged  and  fleet  f 
What  made  the  deep  and  roaring  seas. 

Its  snowy  sail,  with  sunbeams  greet  I 

Twas  Hope,  reclining  on  the  shore. 

That  stretched  her  hand  acreas  the  deep. 
And  still'd  the  Oi^ean's  angry  roar, 

And  lulled  the  god  of  storms  to  sleep. 

One  hand  the  anchor  grasped,  and  o'er 
The  main  the  other  one  was  spread. 

The  breeeae  that  kim'd  Hope's  templm  bore 
Thal^easel.  and  her  image  led. 

No  wonder,  then,  it  seem'd  a  thing 
As  full  of  life,  and  joy.  and  light. 

As  maiden  beauty,  in  its  spring 

Of  summer  thoughts,  and  foncies  bright 

C.  H.  W. 


THE  GONDOLIER. 

A  SUNO. 

Awake  my  Mariette,  awaks. 

See  my  gondola  on  the  lake. 

Awaits,  my  Mariette  to  bear. 

To  her  eipecting  Gondolier, 

Her  own  true  Gondolier. 

Hmte,  while  the  limpid  waves  in  play. 

Dash  'gainst  the  rockw  the  surf,  and  spray. 
Then  haste  my  Mariette,  draw  near. 

And  fly  with  me,  thy  Gondolier, 

,  Thine  own  true  Gondolier. 

Come,  come,  the  moon  adown  the  sky. 

Rides  in  her  chariot  rapidly. 

Then  come  my  Mariette,  my  dear. 

Nor  longer  doubt  thy  Gondolier, 

Thioa.own  trne  Gondolier. 

The  Gondolier  has  left  the  shore ; 

And  swiftly  o'er  the  lake,  he  bore 
The  Bsaiden,  who  unknown  to  fear. 

Has  flown  with  her  true  Gondolier, 

Her  own  true  Gondolier. 

C.  H.  W. 
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EVCiRY  B>e\C>¥  ’.S  ALBUM. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  .NOSE-OLOGY. 


Nmm  hat\'«  been  divided  into  fear  rlaoMe :  the  Gre* 
eian — (tie  Ronan— the  Cat  or  TiRer— ead  the  Pug. 
There  are  few  aubdiviaiiMia— ttie  Grecian  aoMetiiues. 
runa  into  the  Pag — but  the  feur  claaaes  eferenamed 
include  all  important  noeea.  Your  Grecian  nooe  be- 
longi  to  a  acboUHike,  miU,  pauent,  roaigaad,  imagina¬ 
tive  aert  of  a  peraanegn  who  ia  calm  in  the  midat  of 
danger,  and  philoaafihieal  when  aurrewaied  bjr  atonna 
or  trouble.  The  owner  of  the  Rooann  nooe,  although 
inclined  to  decision  of  purpose  and  magnaniniiljr  of 
heart,  is  henghiy,  feaiieoa,  eiwl  ehoieric.  >'fhs  Cat  or 
Tiger  naand  man  ia  mean,  deeeitfnl  and  nelftsh ;  and 
the  Pug  amaeka  adongty  ef  wonkneas  of  mind,  and 
weakness  of  ehmacter. 

There  is  more  philosophy  in  the  thmc  than  most 
people  are  aware  of.  The  (heeiia  Ihe  dial-fdale  of 
the  mmd,  and  the  nasal  erpm  the  indei,  pointing  out 
by  its  shape,  eofeur,  habit,  end  qnalilsea,  the  eacellen- 
cies  or  dae  defeols,  the  regularity  or  irregularities  of 
the  internal  machinery. 

Whenever  you  see  •  nose  starting  from  its  bed 
with  a  praanineat  'bearing,  and  puiauing  a  right  on* 
ward  Mae  of  directioa.  ani  inclining  in  <ita  progress 
gradually  to  Ihe  wsrvilinear,  full-hedied,  and  well 
proportioned,  depend  upon  it  you  have^t  hold  of  one 
whose  poaseoaer  has  •  mind  of  the  fisstocdee— imagi¬ 
nation  unboumM— who  is  mild  and  ttncmble  in  dis- 
poaition — honoumUe  in  kia  iniarromae  and  dealings 
withimoa  uptight,  rsmtnahli  ami  doeidad.  When 
ysm  aaoet  with  a  man  who  is  bold  and  adventurous— 
fearlem  in  the  midst  ef  daagam— patient  of  fatigue— 
fierce  and  irascible  in  disposition,  rest  assured  his 
nasal  organ  belongs  to  the  Roman  order — it  smells  of 
fight  He  was  made  for  a  soldier.  But  beware  of  the 
cat  or  tiger  nose.  It  is  a  -long  and  flattish  instru¬ 
ment  and  its  owner  ia  a  deceitful  friend  nnd  a  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy — sly,  cringing,  and  lurking  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  take  advantage— mean-spirited,  and  a  cut¬ 
throat  in  dispoeition.  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 
Shun  also  the  Pqg — unless  you  youioelf  are  the  owner 
of  the  Tiger — in  which  case  there  will  he  a  natural 
affinity  between  it  and  you.  The  former  is  in  dimen¬ 
sions  contemptible — stunted  and  driven  into  the  face 
— it  denotes  great  imbecility  of  mind,  a  predispusiiion 
to  credulity,  and  he  who  stands  behind  it  is  easily 
humbugged.  Its  possessor  is  often  thrown  off  hie  guard, 
and  the  owner  of  the  latter,  ever  dealing  in  stratagem, 
watches  his  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  him,  and 
seizes  it  with  a  vengeance.  We  eschew  both  the 
Tiger  and  the  Pug. 

The  uses  of  the  nose  are  varioiM  end  ioiportant. 
As  a  handle  to  the  free,  very  oonvenient  iiir  on  enemy 
to  seize  hold  of  and  efiect  a  locomotion  of  the  body 
corporeal ;  as  a  messenger  and  forerunner  of  its  owner, 
to  ascertain  the  quality  and  smell  of  objects  about  to 
be  encountered ;  as  a  thermometer  hy  which  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  degree  of  iMemal  heat ;  and  mpedally  to 
determine  the  preeence  and  quantity  of  aloshol ;  as  a 
safety  valve  and  oiMlet  for  on  overaccumulated  mass 
eftfeie  Moody  fluid ;  a  prop  and  resting-ploca  for  those 


prodigious  helps  to  the  eyes,  which  the  eld  wear  from 
necessity,  and  many  young  men  because  they  wish  to 
be  thought  monstimw  hard  scholais ;  and  as  a  medium 
of  commuoicotiun,  particularly  amoag  elderly  ladies, 
of  those  “  titillating  joys"  which  are  only  known  to 
the  civilized  snuff  taker;  its  value  it  iHcaiculahls,and 
its  praises  cannot  be  loo  loudly  sung  Fiopi  the  re¬ 
motest  antiquity,  the  nose  has  ever  been  a  preminent 
object  in  Ihe  cooiuur  of  the  hwmn  face  divine.** 
Straight  or  rrookad,  lung  or  flat,alender  or  hig-belliad, 
carbuncled  or  sommiUi,  it  has  elicited  the  adonmiion 
of  the  scholar  and  Ihe  sung  of  the  poet ;  it  hes  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  Ihe  outward  work!  from  lime  imme¬ 
morial  ;  and,  in  these  modem  dtys  been  particularly 
exhilarated  hy  snuffing  up  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
the  aromatic  Havana— as  ours  is  sow. 


A  PUNSTER’S  NARRATIVE 

My  name  ia  Somerset.  I  am  a  wretched  man — not 
because  I  am  a  borhetor,  though  I  have  been  erassed 
in  love ;  for  bow  could  I  hope  to  prevail  on  a  yeung 
lady,  with  any  sanse  of  delicacy,  to  turn  a  Samertet  t 
No,  gentle  iWu-r,  it  is  not  that,  but  berauM.'l  am 
curaed  with  a  quality  which  many  would  he  gled  to 
posoess.  I  can  make  a  pun  with  such  facility,  that  one 
frequently  slips  out  of  my  mouth  in  spile  of  my  teeth. 

I  began  the  practice  whan  vary  )tauag,  and  faar  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  relinquish  it  when  1  am  eld.  iheugb 
I  know  it  to  be  Aad-m-ogs.  At  fiiet  I  iiululgad  myself 
at  Ihe  expense  of  my  particulir  friends;— bad  policy,  I 
own,  to  take  a  liberty  with  a  friend  who  is  parttcular. 

As  I  would  apply  myself  to  nothing,  my  mother 
feared  I  should  in  consequence  be  a  vagabond,  and  a 
disgrace  to  my  fortfatktrt.  I  replied  by  telling  her 
she  ought  to  ashamed  of  herself  for  talking  about 
my  four  falkrrt,  and  that,  if  the  hsd  been  an  honest 
woman,  I  should  never  have  had  but  one. 

The  irregularities  ef  my  youth  often  gave  rise  to  a 
lecture  from  my  father.  He  said  I  was  bringing  him 
to  the  grave,  and  I  recommended  him  to  get  up  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  he  would  find  the  dead  language* 
useful.  My  father  died  at  the  age  of  eigkty — an  age 
at  which  he  was  twice  forty-Aed  against  disease — by 
fatting  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit  in  hit  own  garden, 
which  I  thought  was  by  no  means  surprising,  as  be 
went  in  his  dipper*.  On  the  day  of  the  burial,  having 
a  funeral  to  perform,  1  requested,  a  rekeareal  of  Ihe 
ceremony,  and,  being  reproved  by  the  mute  who  stood 
at  the  door,  I  called  him  a  blaHt  gnard.  I  mid  I  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  my  father  was  not  still  hving,  for  his  coun¬ 
tenance  was  livid,  though,  1  amlinued,  a  man  that 
dye*  generally  ckaaga*  cslaar  The pioocmion  started. 
Nothing  partioslar  occurred  on  our  way,  except  that  I 
pulled  the  check-string  of  the  coach  1  occupied,  in 
Bury  Street,  and  an  arriving  at  the  church  I  remarked 
that  the  window  wws  a  much  more  ptmtful  sight  than 
the  mourners.  When  the  claigyman  began  to  read 
with  a  slow  voice,  I  bid  him  make  haste  or  he  wouldn't 
get  through  the  service  till  the  mourning  was  over. 
Two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen,  to  whom  my  father 
left  legacies,  and  who  were  assuming  particularly 
doleful  aspecie,  eyed  me,  as  if  they  thought  that  what 
I  said  was  intended  for  them.  'Time  went  on,  and, 
being  left  without  means  of  support,  I  advertised  to 
give  lessons  in  writing,  thinking  I  should  then  be  sure 
to  Jlouri*h.  My  speculation  failed,  and  1  was  pressed 
I  in  the  Jleet,  where  I  am  now  residing. 


“Oh,  mother!”  said  a  very  little  child.  “  Mr.  S - 

does  love  aunt  Lucy.  He  aits  by  her,  ha  whispers  to 
her,  he  Augs  her.”—"  Why,  Edward,”  azclaimed  liis 
mother,  “  your  aunt  don’t  auSsr  that,  doea  she  f — 
“  Suffer  it !”  replied  the  child.  “■  yoo,  molhar,  sb«  loaM 
itr 


CanfMrace  i*  •  nnMe  looking  hone — he  wta  fooled  io  Now  Tofk  eUle,  oad  woo,  for  o  tioM,  owned  kjr  Mr. 
Boniol  Donielo,  of  thio  city — et  this  period  he  hod  bet  one  or  two,  if  enjr,  competilon  on  e«r  iniC  Hi*  aipe- 
(iof  botioot,  epeed.  beeiiiy  of  ection  end  form  mode  him  e  umToiMl  ioTorite.  He  wea  oeU  by  Mr.  D.  to  e 
oporiug  genilomen  of  thio  dty,  who  i— edieieiy  diapetched  him  off  to  taglend;  end  he  baa,  by  aoverol  aac- 
-•aaatel  ewtehaa  egeinat  time,  aaliafied  e«r  trewi-etiaMie  frienda  there  that  no  boraea  can  eieel  the  Amevicea 
trocdqg  naga. 


WIND  OF  THE  WINTER  NIGHT. 

# 

Wind  of  the  Wieler  Bifbt,  wb'iieacoawot  thou  ? 

And  whither.  O  wither  art  wanderiag  aow  1 
Bad,  aad  la  thy  voice  on  the  deaolale  moor. 

And  oMurarel.  O  moumlhl  thy  howt  at  my  door. 

Bay,  where  hast  than  been  on  thy  elood  lifted  car  T 
Bay.  what  hail  thou  aeen  in  thy  rnaniinga  alar  T 
What  anrrow  impehi  thee,  thoo  boiolero<ia  Maat. 

Thaa  to  mouro  end  complaiB,  aa  thou  youreejreat  paatT 

I  hare  been  where  the  anow  on  the  chill  mountain  •peak 
Would  have  fyoaen  the  blood  in  the  mddieat  cheek ; 

And  fur  many  a  diamal  and  dec-  late  day 
No  beam  of  the  auaahiae  hath  hrifbteiiwl  my  way. 

I  hare  come  from  the  deep,  where  the  atnrm  in  ita  wrath 
Spread  liaync  and  death  on  ita  pitileaa  path — 

Where  the  billuwa  aruee,  at  the  lightoiiift  lew  by. 

And  twitted  their  arms  in  the  dun  colo^  aky. 

Aad  I  aaw  a  frail  veeael.  all  tom  by  the  wave. 

Drawn  duwn.  with  her  crew,  to  a  fathomleia  grave ; 

And  I  beard  the  loud  ctaah  of  her  keel,  aa  I  patted. 

And  the  flap  of  her  tail,  and  the  craah  of  her  uiaat. 

Bnt  it  amote  on  my  ear  like  the  tocain  of  death, 

Aa  the  atruggled  and  atrove  with  the  wa'ora  for  breath, 
Tia  her  requiem  I  tune,  aal  howl  through  the  aky. 

And  repent  of  the  fiiry  that  cauaed  her  to  die. 


] 

Then  pledg'd  we  the  wiao-cup,  and  fondly  1  awora,  el 

Prom  my  home  and  my  weeping  frienda  never  to  part,  ’ 
My  little  onea  kitted  me  a  Ihouaand  timea  o'er,  T 

And  my  wife  aobb’d  alond  in  the  fuNneaa  of  haait.  .  | 

‘  vf 

Btay.atay  with  ua—reat,  thou  art  weary  and  worn,  < 

And  fain  waa  the  war-broken  aoldier  to  ttay ;  t ; 

Bat  torvow  returned  with  the  dawming  of  marw,  j 

And  the  voice  of  my  dreaming  had  melted  away. 


SOLDI  EK’S  DREAM. 

Our  bogle  aang  truce,  (hr  the  night  ehmd  hod  lowered, 
And  the  aentinel  ataraaat  their  match  in  the  aky. 

And  ikaaaanda  had  tank  on  the  groand  overpower'd. 

The  weary  totleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  repoeing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  atmw. 

By  the  wolf-tearing  faggot  that  guaad  d  the  alaia. 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  tweet  viaion  I  aaw, 

Acd  thrice  efe  the  morning  I  dream'd  it  again. 

Met  bought  fiom  the  battle-field’a  dreadlil  nrtuy, 

Far  1  had  roam'd  on  a  doaolata  track ; 

'Twaa  Autumn — and  aunabinaaroae  on  the  way. 

To  the  home  of  my  father  that  welcom'd  me  back. 

I  flew  to  the  pteasaat  flelda  iraretled  no  oA, 

In  life'a  morning  march,  when  my  boaom  waa  young, 

I  beard  my  own  mountain  goatt  bleatina  aloft, . 

And  knew  Iheaweel  atrein  ikat  tbecom-rONpa^aung. 


V 
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EVERY  BODY’S  ALBUM. 


HINTS  TO  THE  EAIR  SEX. 

If  we  wiiih  our  yooHg  ladiee  to  posseu  health, 
OtMih  romplexiona,  stout  nerves,  ami  exhilarating 
spirits,  we  must  recommend  the  abolishing  of  that  use* 
less,  cumbersome,  unnatural,  and  mischievous  piece  of 
dress,  ycleped  stays,  corsets,  or  boddice,  till  they  have 
attaint  at  least  their  twentietli  year,  and  suffer  nature 
to  mould  and  form  their  bodies  according  to  her  incli¬ 
nation.  They  ought  to  rise  early  and  go  early  to  bed  ; 
to  walk  much  orrkleon  horse;  to  spend  their  liours of 
employment  in  learning  what  may  be  uselul  through 
life,  and  endeavour  to  blend  profitable  instruction  with 
amusement.  During  spring  and  summer,  a  walk,  ride, 
or  other  moderate  e.xerciae  before  breakfast,  is  singu¬ 
larly  salutary  to  most  constitutions,  and  gives  an  agreea¬ 
ble  zest  and  relish  for  food,  unknown  to  tho^e  who 
crawl  from  the  bed-nxan  to  the  breakfast-table.  Plea¬ 
sant  comidiiy  is  particularly  desirable,  and  a  great  i 
portion  of  iheir  amusements  should  be  taken  out  uf{ 
doors.  Reading  at  proper  intervals  well  chosen  au¬ 
thors,  ladies’  magazines,  and  the  like,  and  learning  to 
write  a  good  legible  hand,  are  of  the  first  anti  highest 
importance  to  every  young  lady,  as  she  requires  to 
hold  conversation  easily  upon  general  subjects,  and 
correspond  with  her  acquaintances  upon  the  ordinary 
topics  of  life.  But  that  pining  love-sick  habit  of  making 
the  tour  of  the  circulating  library,  is  hurtful  in  the  ex- 1 
treme.  Wading  through  so  many  volumes  of  fictitious  | 
nonsense,  tends  not  only  to  enervate  the  frame,  but  | 
also  to  give  girls  a  wrong  idea  of  the  world  ;  ami  they  | 
sometimes  learn  from  unpleasant  experience,  that  we 
have  no  such  heroes  as  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison,” — 
such  examples  of  virtue  as  “  Joseph  Andre’s,” — such  ^ 
liberal-minded  half-pay  officers  as  “Captain  Lesmn-  | 
bago,” — rmrsuch  guileless  young  men  as  “  Hiim|ihrpy  ' 
Clinker  ”  1  by  no  means  wish  entirely  to  decry  all  the  ! 
fashionable  accomplishroenis  and  aniiiaemenu  of  our  ! 
young  ladies,  but  I  say  that  they  give  to  them  by  for  | 
loo  much  of  their  valuable  time.  Let  them  think  upon  { 
the  indusiry,  the  early  hours  and  housekeefung  max¬ 
ims  of  their  grandmothers  ami  greai-gramlmoilierH; 
let  them  reflect  upon  the  biestings  of  health  and  the 
value  of  time;  let  them  consider  of  what  service  all 
those  gaudy  aquiremenu  will  be  to  them  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  a  house  and  family ;  and  let  them  not 
forget  that  one  short  hour  spent  in  religious  medita¬ 
tion,  will  afford  them  more  real  happiness  and  peace 
qf  mind,  than  a  whole  lifetime  spent  in  pursuit  of  va¬ 
nity.  It  is  impossible  a  lady  can  excel  in  every  ac- 
complishraent,  and  nothing  is  so  ilisgusiing  as  a  mere 
smattering.  Besides,  every  young  female  ought  to  be 
reminded,  that  it  is  not  to  her  airy  fooling  it  in  the 
dance,  to  her  dexterity  in  playing  difficult  pieces  of 
music,  nor  to  her  c-ar<catures  of  nature,  that  the  man 
of  sense  and  prudence  looks  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 

To  woman,  whatever  be  her  rank,  (says  Mrs.  Hann.ih 
More)  I  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display  for  their 
object,  may  make  her  wise  without  vanity,  hapiy 
without  witnesses,  and  content  without  panegyrists , 
the  exercise  of  which  will  not  bring  celebrity,  but  im¬ 
prove  usefulness.  She  should  pursue  every  kiml  of 
study  which  will  teach  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will 
lead  her  to  be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision 
to  her  ideas ;  will  make  an  exact  mind  ;  every  study 
which,  instead  of  stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chas¬ 
tise  it ;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions ;  will  bring 
the  iMMinatiun  under  dominion  ;  will  lead  her  to  think, 
to  coM|{are,  to  combine,  to  methodise;  which  will  con¬ 
fer  such  a  power  of  discrimination,  that  her  judgment 
shall  learn  to  reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid  ; 
and  to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new. 
but  what  is  just.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
rather  fittdd  for  home  consumption  than  foreign  ex¬ 
portation, — is  peculiarly  adapted  to  women. 


FOXGLOVE  AND  CONVOLVOLUS, 

A  transparent  murmuring  little  brook  wound  its 
serpentine  course  through  a  large  meadow,  adding 
new  beauty  to  the  luxuriant  grass  on  its  banks,  and 
giving  life  and  support  to  innumerable  lovely  flowers 
that  drank  its  crystal  waters. 

A  beautiful,  purple  Foxglove  towered  above  its 
companions,  and  hung  its  graceful  bells  over  the  ri¬ 
vulet.  The  meek  vielet,  that  like  a  kind  and  judi¬ 
cious  benefactor,  scatters  abroad  its  blessings  but  con¬ 
ceals  the  giver,  grew  beside  it:  the  golden  buttercup, 
the  ruse-coloured  centaury,  and  the  fringed  blussoms 
of  tbs  bishop’s-cap,  were  all  scattered  along  that  mea¬ 
dow's  banks.  Around  the  taller  and  ooore  vigorous 
plants,  an  elegant  convolvulus  hud  twined  its  slender 
form,  and  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  the  friendly  stem 
in  return  fi>r  the  support  which  it  received  It  looked, 
indeed,  as  if  in  a  strange  laiKl,  ami  seemed  to  wonder 
by  what  means  it  had  been  transported  thither.  Per¬ 
haps  a  bird  had  dropped  a  seed  on  that  fertile  spot, 
or  the  wind  might  have  wafted  it  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  garden.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  it  stood,  bloom¬ 
ing  as  brightly  as  though  ertclosed  by  four  palings, 
and  supported  by  carved  espeliers- 

Tho  foxglove  cast  a  mournful  attd  envioos  glance 
on  its  clustering  dowers  and  delicate  heart-shaped 
leaves,  aral  deeply  regretted  her  own  lot.  “  Why  aiu 
I  doomed  to  be  suspended  over  this  water,  to  contem¬ 
plate  forever  the  reflection  of  my  bells,  while  my  pret¬ 
ty,  Init  delicate  friend,  the  convolvolus.  raises  her 
dowers  towards  the  sky,  and  gazes  there  till  she  seems 
to  have  imbibed  its  own  lovely  hues*  I,  unhappily, 
f«n  only  behold  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  in  this 
brtjok,  but  if  that  is  so  beautiful,  bow  glorious  must  be 
tbeir  sun-set  hues  when  seen  in  their  unveiled  gran¬ 
deur!” 

While  the  fitxgluve  thus  murmured,  she  saw  on  the 
watery  inirrttr  that  a  change  had  passed  over  the  hea¬ 
vens:  the  bine  sky  had  almost  disappeared,  and  a 
dark  cloud  cast  a  gloom  over  the  brook :  the  wind 
changed,  and  many  signs  foreboded  an  approaching 
iemi>est.  The  rain  came  at  length,  and  poured  down 
with  such  violence  that  it  threatened  to  destroy  the 
weaker  plants — but  it  soon  passed  away — the  sun 
shone  out  with  renewed  splendour,  and  a  brilliant 
rainbow  spanned  the  heavens.  Our  foxglove,  who 
bad  been  nowise  injured  by  tlie  storm,  looked  around 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  friends.— The  modest  lit¬ 
tle  violets  were  safe  under  their  leafy  roof;  the  but¬ 
tercups  were  too  low  and  too  yielding  to  have  suflfored 
by  it,  and  the  fairy-like  bishop's-cap  was  entirely  hid¬ 
den  amtHig  the  tall  grass;  but  many  of  the  loAy  reeds 
were  snapped  in  two,  and  iho  light,  beautiful,  oonvol- 
volus  was  beaten  down  by  the  rain;  its  deep  blue 
vases  were  filled  with  water,  and  many  were  tom  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm.  The  sun  came  out  more 
brilliant  anti  powerful  than  ever — it  dried  up  the  su 
pertluous  moisture  from  the  foxglove  and  other  plants 
— hut  its  ardent  lieams  proved  tno  much  for  the  di¬ 
minished  strength  of  the  ctmvolvolus — its  fragile  flow¬ 
ers  were  withered  and  shrunken,  while  all  the  others 
round  were  rejoicing  in  fresh  vigour  and  beauty* 
The  foxglove,  who  had  attentively  observed  all  these 
changes,  with  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  resolved  thence 
forward  to  murmur  no  more  at  her  fate,  but  to  enjoy 
its  many  advantages,  and  overlook  its  few  defects. 


A  retired  surgeon,  of  the  name  of  Wood,  is  still  talk 
ed  of  at  Hampton,  as  having  braved  the  coldest  wea 
iher  in  winter  in  order  to  follow  his  favourite  diver¬ 
sion.  He  would  get  up  before  it  was  light,  have  his 
breakfast,  and  fish  till  it  was  dark,  at  a  time  when  the 
wet  was  freezing  on  his  line.  He  had  always,  how¬ 
ever,  a  hot  dinner  brought  to  the  boat,  which  must 
have  kept  him  from  starving  in  both  senses.** 
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AN  OLD  BACHELOR’S  DIARY. 

b 

At  liiteen,  incipient  palpiiatiom  toward  the  young 
ladies 

At  levenlaen,  blushing  and  confusion  in  conversing  s 
with  (hem. 

At  eighteen,  cunfidence  in  conversing  with  them  I 
much  increased. 

At  nineteen,  angry,  if  treated  by  them  as  a  boy. 

At  twenty,  very  conscious  of  his  owa  claims  and 
manliness. 

At  twentymne,  a  kioking-i  lass  indispensable  in  his  i 
room  to  admire  himself. 

At  twenty-two,  insuflen'.ble  puppyism. 

At  twenty-three,  ttiinks  no  woman  good  enough  for  i 
him. 

At  twenty-four,  caught  unawares  by  the  snares  of  i 
Cupid. 

At  twenty-five,  the  connection  broken  ofl^  from  self-  i 
conceit  on  his  part. 

At  twenty-six,  conducts  himself  with  much  superi¬ 
ority  toward  her.  i 

At  twenty.sevea.  pays  his  addresses  to  another  lady, 
not  without  the  hope  of  imirtifying  the  first. 

At  twenty-eight,  mortified  aial  frantic  at  being  re¬ 
fused. 

At  twenty-nine,  rails  against  the  (air  sex  in  general. 
At  thirty,  morose  and  out  of  humour  in  all  coover- 
aattona  on  mairtrooay. 

At  thirty  one,  amtemplates  matrimony  more  under 
the  influence  of  interest  than  formerly. 

At  thirty-two,  mnsiders  personal  beauty  in  a  wife 
not  so  indispanaable  as  formerly. 

At  thirty-three,  still  retains  a  high  opinkm  of  his 
attractions  as  a  husband. 

At  thirty-ibor,  consequently  has  no  idea  but  he  may 
still  marry  a  chicken. 

At  thirty-five,  foils  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  seven- 
loon. 

At  thirty-eiz.  au  dernier  deeeepoir — another  refuaaL 
At  thirty-eecen,  indulgea  in  every  kind  of  diseipa- 
tioa. 

At  thirty-eight,  shuns  the  best  part  of  the  fomale 
sex. 

At  thirty-nine,  vufleis  much  remorse  and  nnwtifica- 
tion  in  so  doing. 

At  forty,  a  fresh  budding  of  matrimonial  ideas,  but 
no  Spring  shouts. 

At  fortyKine,  a  nice  young  widow  perplexes  him. 

At  forty-two  ventures  to  addreie  her  with  raised 
sensations  of  love. 

At  forty-three,  interest  prevails,  which  cauese  much 
cautioiis  reflection. 

At  forty-four,  the  widow  jilts  him.  being  cautious  as 
himself. 

At  forty-five,  becomes  every  day  more  averse  to  the 
(air  aex. 

At  (brty-six,  becoines  gouty,  and  nervous  symptoms 
begin  to  appear. 

At  (orty-seven,  fears  what  may  become  of  him  when 
old  and  infirm. 

At  forty-eight,  thinks  living  alone  irksome. 

At  (brty-nine,  resolves  to  have  a  prudent  young  wro- 
man  as  housekeeper  ami  companion. 

At  fifty,  a  nervous  aflection  about  him,  and  frequent 
attacks  of  ibe  gout. 

At  fifty-one,  much  pleased  with  his  new  house¬ 
keeper  as  nurse. 

At  fifty-two,  begins  to  feel  some  attachment  to  Ler. 
At  fifty-three,  his  pride  revolts  at  the  idea  of  marry¬ 
ing  her. 

At  fifty-four,  is  in  great  distrem  how  to  act. 

At  fifty-five,  completely  under  her  influence,  a-id 
very  miserable. 

At  fifty-six,  many  painful  thoughts  about  parting 
with  her. 


At  fifty-seven,  she  rafuem  to  live  any  longer  with 
him  solo. 

At  fifty-eight,  gouty,  nervous,  and  bilious  to  excess. 

At  fifty-nine,  feels  very  ill,  sends  for  her  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  and  intends  espousing  her. 

At  sixty,  grows  rapidly  worse,  has  his  will  made  in 
her  favour,  and  makes  his  exit. 


AN  OLD  MAID’S  DIARY. 

At  15  years.  Anxious  fur  coming  out,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  men. 

16,  Begins  to  have  some  idea  of  the  tender  pMskm. 

17,  Talks  of  love  iii  a  cottage,  and  disinterested 
afleciion. 

18,  Fancies  herself  in  love  with  some  handsome 
man  who  has  flattered  her. 

19,  is  a  little  luuru  difficult,  in  cuoaequence  of  being 
noticed. 

3U,  Commences  fashionable,  and  dashes. 

21,  Si  ill  more  confuleiice  in  her  own  attraciioas, 
and  expects  a  brilliani  esiHblishment. 

22,  Refuses  a  good  otfer  because  he  is  not  a  man  of 
fashion. 

23,  Flirts  with  every  young  man  she  meets. 

24,  Wonders  she  is  not  married. 

25,  Rather  more  circumspect  in  her  conduct. 

26,  Begins  to  think  a  large  forlane  not  quite  so  in- 
dispeomble- 

27,  Prefers  the  company  of  rational  men  to  flirting. 

28,  Wishes  to  be  married  in  a  quiet  way,  with  a 
comfortable  income. 

29,  Almost  despairs  of  entering  the  married  state. 

30,  Rather  fearful  of'  being  called  an  old  maid. 

31,  An  additional  love  of  drees. 

32,  Profeaaes  to  dislike  bolls,  finding  it  difficult  to 
get  good  partnoiB. 

33,  Wonders  bow  men  can  leave  the  society  of 
sensible  women  to  flirt  with  chile. 

34,  Afiecia  good  humour  in  her  conversation  with 
men. 

35,  Jeafous  of  the  praiaee  of  women. 

36,  Quarrels  with  her  frioade  who  have  lately  been 
married. 

37,  ’Thinks  herself  slighted  in  society. 

38,  Likes  talking  of  her  acquaintance  who  are 
unfortunate,  and  finds  consolation  in  their  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

39,  111  neture  increases. 

40,  Very  meddling  and  ufficioua. 

41,  If  rich,  as  a  dtnuer  rcjort,  amket  love  to  a  young 
man  without  fortune. 

42,  Not  succeeding,  rails  against  the  sex. 

43,  Partiality  for  cares  and  scandal  commences 

44,  Severe  against  the  eianners  of  the  age. 

45,  Strang  predilectioas  for  the  parauu  of  the  por 
riah. 

46,  Enraged  at  his  desertion. 

'47,  BecuoMK  desponding,  and  takes  snufif 

48,  Toms  all  her  sensibility  to  cats  and  dogs. 

49,  Adopts  a  dependant  relatica  to  attend  on  dogs 

50,  Becomes  dwgusied  with  the  arorld,  and  venie 
all  her  ill  will  on  this  unfortunate  relatioa. 


Law  AND  Euditv. — "  Pray  my  lord,”  said  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  a  late  respected  and  rather  whimsical  Judge, 
**  what  is  the  dieiinction  between  Law  and  Equity 
Courlsr'  **  Very  little  in  the  end,”  repli^fois  Lord¬ 
ship,  “  they  only  diSer  so  far  as  lime  is  cuBemed.  At 
common  law  jrou  are  done  for  at  once ;  in  equity  you 
are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  former  is  a  bullet, 
which  ia  ineiantaneoualy  and  most  charitably  edective; 
the  latter  is  an  angler’s  book,  which  plays  with  its  vic¬ 
tim  before  it  kilb  ik  The  une  is  Prussic  acid,  and  the 
other  Laudanum.” 
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Fig.  6,  ia  a  front  elevation,  the  ihaded  figure  ■{low¬ 
ing  the  pkyer  in  his  thitd  position,  or  tliat  in  which 
he  playi  the  game. 

Fig.  7,  ii  a  aide  elevation,  ihowing  the  fignie  in  the 
■ame  position. 


Fig.  3,  is  an  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  cheat,  the 
Aaded  figure  representing  the  enclosed  player  in  lus 
first  position,  or  when  the  door  A  is  opened. 

Fig.  4,  is  a  side  elevation,  tlie  slmded  figure  repre¬ 
senting  the  player  in  the  same  position. 


Fig.  8,  is  a  horisontal  section  of  tlie  chest  through 
the  line  WW,  in  Fig.  5. 

Fig.  9,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  chest  through  the 
line  XX,  in  F'ig.  7.  a 


Fig.  1,  is  a  pempective  view  of  the  automaton  seen 
in  front  with  all  the  doors  thrown  open. 

Fig.  2,  is  an  elevation  of  the  automaton,  as  seen 
from  behind. 


Fig.  10,  is  a  vertical  section  threegh  the  Ihm  TT, 
Fig.  C,  sliowieg  the  Mss  hack  elesad. 

Fig.  11,  is  a  siniilar  vertical  section,  showing  Ae 
(Use  hack  raised. 


The  following  Narrative  of  the  LHe  and  Advan- 
tares  of  the  Automaion  Chess  Ptajrer,  is  translated  Ootn 
the  French  Journal  La  Garde  SatiomdL  As  a  can- 
aecfed  bislory  of  i(ie  reraarlulile  suecess  eLL  this  eala- 
brated  invention,  it  will  be  read  with  interest 


The  following  letters  of  reference  are  employed  in 
aH  file  figures  >— 

A.  Front  door  of  the  small  cupboard. 

B.  Back  door  ef  dino. 

CC.  Front  doors  of  large  cupboard. 

D.  Beck  door  of  ditto. 

E.  Door  of  ditto. 

F.  Dtwr  of  tlie  thigh. 

OG.  The  drawer. 

H.  Machinery  in  front  of  the  small  cnphoard. 

I.  Screen  behind  tlie  machinery. 

K.  Opening  caused  by  the  removal  of  pert  of  file 
Boor  of  the  small  cupboard. 

L.  A  box  which  serves  to  conceal  an  opening  in  the 
floor  of  the  large  caphuerd.  made  to  facdiiaie  the  first 
position ;  and  which  also  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  third 
posrtinn. 

M.  A  similar  box  to  receive  the  toes  ef  the  player, 
in  the  first  position. 

N.  The  inner  part  filling  up  part  of  the  trunk. 

O.  The  space  behind  the  drawer. 

PQ.  The  false  hack,  turning  on  a  joint  at  Q. 

R.  Part  of  the  partition  formed  of  doth,  siretched 
light,  which  is  carried  np  by  the  false  beck  to  form 
the  opening  between  the  chambers. 

.S.  The  opening  between  the  ehambers. 

T.  The  opening  connecting  the  trunk  and  cheat, 
wl  ich  is  partly  concealed  by  tSie  fiilae  berk. 

U.  Panel  which  is  slipped  aside  to  admit  the  player. 


f di-ii rr  . 
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N«v«r  perhapa  hna  tha  appearaore  of  tba  inoat  bh(- 
laant  ptiaoafn>>iion  attracted  nore  aitentioa  in  tbr 
laarned  world,  than  that  of  the  Autonaiun  Che* 
Plajrer,  invented  by  Baron  KempeUn 

Tbia  aaioniiton  wa«  firet  known  at  Prethiir^  in 
1770  It  challenged  the  best  playen  to  combat,  firom 
arhtch  it  wan  alwayi  sure  to  come  otf  victorious.  We 
can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  delight  with  which  the 
fareign  Jeumala  related  the  wotvleri  performed  by  this 
■arvellowi  auchine,  nor  the  eiaggeratiun  of  the  flattery 
kviahed  upon  the  inventor :  a  second  Proaaetheua,  he 
had  slnlen  ire  from  heaven  to  animate  his  wiek. 

Every  passible  comhinatioii  of  chess  playing  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  ioreseea  by  his  genius,  so  ad- 
RHiablp  did  the  movements  of  the  automaton  acooni 
with  those  of  his  advermry. 

Public  curiosity,  excitetl  by  such  repeaiod  desrrip- 
tiona,  soon  assembled  at  Pretburgh  a  numerous  con¬ 
course  of  aamtpura,  mo<-hanics,  and  artiols. 

The  reoaptiun  room  of  the  Baron  Kempelen  was 
eontinuaUy  thronged. 

The  automaton,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  turban,  and 
the  nch  costume  of  an  Asiatic  Sultan,  was  seated  be¬ 
fore  a  eheos-boord,  covered  with  his  pieces,  and  placed 
upon  a  cabinet  three  feet  high,  two  in  width  and  five 
m  length,  and  moved  on  rollers. 

la  this  cabinet,  the  wheels,  the  cylinders  and  levers 
naceoaary  fiir  the  use  of  the  machine  are  placed.  Be¬ 
fore  the  autumaam  commeiieed  playing,  the  inventur 
carefully  opened  the  doors  one  after  the  other,  and  re¬ 
marked  upon  the  routiplicity  of  wheel-work  with  which 
it  was  filled,  showing  it  to  be  impassible  b>  place  any 
aue  within. 

As  soon  as  a  player  exhibited  himaelf,  the  exhibitor 
faruiahad  with  an  irou  kay,  wound  up  tha  nmehine 
wadi  aitidiad  gravity,  when  the  uoiae  of  the  whaak 
aaoU  ba  disliacily  haurd  catching  iu  a  cog-whaal  like 
tkui  af  a  cloek. 

Tka  uyaa  of  the  auhNualoa  were  tfaau  caat  down  aa 
Ika  eham  board,  aad  afiar  mme  laomenta  of  appaiaat 
madiialion.  ha  slowly  raioad  his  aim,  diiaelad  it  la  the 
pmae  wfaiek  ba  wishod  to  taka,  saiaad  it  firialy  hatwaan 
kis  fingera.  raiaad  it,  aad  maead  it  to  tha  aqaara  whore 
il  should  he  placed.  It  was  ia  vaia  to  aadmvor  to  dia- 
aanaert  him  hy  a  wreng  nseveomnl ;  tha  alighteet  de¬ 
parture  from  the  rales  seemed  te  make  his  brow  darken; 
he  ahaak  his  head  as  a  sign  of  discoaient,  and  repkerd 
tha  piaca  ill-pkyad  to  the  square  from  which  it  cama. 

When  it  was  abonl  to  announce  a  check,  the  lipsaf 
the  aniomaton  were  agitated,  and  there  eocaped  a 
boarae  aound  like  the  pronunciation  of  the  went  chet 
er  the,  which,  though  feeMy  anicniated,  waa  aaffieieni 
to  warn  the  advenary. 

Thua  iiodiing  which  coaM  complete  the  illation 
had  beea  neglociad ;  il  was  not  kNig,  however,  before 
the  sorpriee  of  the  spectator  began  to  dimimab ;  the 
more  the  laoveiaenis  of  the  aniomaiun  were  executed 
with  promptnaw  and  facility,  the  more  it  bt  rame  evi- 
dant  that  they  were  aubjected  to  a  direirting  force. 
The  mventor  himaelf  acknowledged  it.  but  what  wm 
Ihw  mveniioa  ao  skilful,  and  in  a  game  loo  in  which 
one  cqn  eicel  only  afteg  cliae  atedy  and  long  prac- 
tieeT  Every  eye  intently  fixed  upon  Mr.  Kempeten, 
aoaghi  in  vein  to  dkcover  in  hk  looks,  in  his  manner, 
in  hk  tiightaat  geoture.  aome  indicalion  of  the  ineatis 
which  he  employed ;  sometimea  he  lume<l  his  back  to 
the  table,  and  again  walked  away  several  aiepe,  leav¬ 
ing  the  automaton  to  move  once  or  twice  in  aucces- 
SMQ  without  approaching  it-  He  movad  the  table  to 
any  oiiuatioa  the  apeciaior  wiahed,  ihua  rendering  all 
communication  with  the  floor  or  tha  next  room  im- 
poawbk. 

The  axaaainatioo  to  which  the  inaebina  had  been 
■nhaktted,  removed  all  auppooition  that  a  child  or 
damif  ooald  ba  concealad  :  baaidea.  how  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  thb  cabinol,  almoat  haiaMtically  ckaad,  could 


they  see  and  direct  the  pky  of  a  chaw-board  upon  the 
table  above  T 

The  mystery  remained  a  long  tisae  impenetrable. 

M  ikter  of  Its  secret,  (he  automaton  vwiiad  the  capilak 
of  Cierroany  and  I'rance;  every  where  it  was  received 
with  extreme  curiosity,  and  often  excited  ttanspurtsof 
surpnse  and  admiration.  Arriving  in  Pans  in  1785. 
his  star  became  dim  before  tlie  celetiraled  playera  ef 
the  Regent  Cudee  iluiiae.  But  one  can  without  shame 
ackiwwlndge  ihemaelvee  conquered  by  the  Pbilkiors, 
and  the  Legals,  and  have  yet  a  hrillianl  career  to  run. 

On  its  return  to  Berlin,  the  automaton  challenged  all 
the  Lords  of  the  ooort  of  the  great  F rederick,  and  was 
even  admitted  to  the  honor  of  pkying  with  this 
prince,  a  great  amateur  of  chees.  In  a  muoMnl  td 
enibuaiasni,  Fraderick,  at  a  great  axpenoe,  became  mae- 
ler  of  the  machine  and  its  secret ;  a  minute  aocotiot 
developed  to  him  all  the  mysteries  of  this  innocent 
magic.  From  that  time  the  delusion' vanished ;  the 
automaton  deihronad,  diadainad,  covered  with  dust, 
was  exiled  to  an  absciire  aportoseni  of  the  palace, 
where  it  remained  nearly  thirty  years  bidden  and 
forgotten. 

It  owes  its  resurreciiou,  in  part,  te  the  presence  af- 
Napoleon  at  Berlin.  It  was  taken  fn>in  its  obscurity, 
recovered  lU  lurmer  splendor,  and  proud  of  having 
iriumplieil  over  the  conqueror  of  Austerliiz,  it  again 
commenced  its  travels.  Luodoa  and  Paris  rcceivad 
it  with  renewed  pleasure. 

We  will  pass  rapidly  over  some  years  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  life  of  our  hero.  Accompanied  by  an  exhibitor, 
educated  in  ibe  school  of  Mr.  Kempelen,  and  always 
wunderfully  aided  by  bis  directing  power,  witbaut 
which  it  uould  nut  move  a  step,  tha  automaton  sought 
eagerly  every  oorasion  to  distiaguiah  itoaif,  and  nevor 
quiitod  the  battle  flold  without  being  abU  to  any  with 
Cwoar:  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  At  kiigtk.  preotdad  by  oa 
uapiecedenlad  rapuialimi.  it  arriv^  at  the  court  of 
Bavaria.^ — Thare  tha  nstonishmant  aad  enikaainsm 
which  its  play  nevar  fiukd  to  axcilo,  wara  ranawad. 

So  great  waa  tha  impeamioa  il  aoada,  that  prinoe  Ca- 
geaa  ooald  aat  reaioi  tha  temptation  af  beaaaaiog  paa- 
aasoor  of  thb  ehaf  d’muvN,  and  to  be  iaiiiatad  in  fha 
ocoolt  ocioMoe  which  parfbrmod  oo  many  woadam. 

Thw  wbh  waa  gratified ;  and  the  price  of  hb  initktina 
was  fixed  at  the  snm  of  30,000  franoa. 

Tha  time  waa  now  at  hand  when  the  veil  was  to 
be  raised,  when  he  was  to  know  this  invisible  genius, 
thb  superior  inialligence  wbioh  ruled  the  chess  board. 

Ha  was  left  alone  with  ibe  exhibitor,  who,  for  the 
whole  explanation  opened  both  doors  of  the  machine 
at  once ;  the  wheek  had  dbappeaied ;  a  man,  a  true 
chess. (tlayer,  occupied  their  place.  He  was  sea  tod 
upon  a  iow  cricket  witk  rolkrs,  and  seemed  very  ill 
at  ease.  We  can  judge  what  at  thb  sight  was  the 
disenchantment  of  the  new  purchaser.  The  solution 
of  the  print  ipal  problem  was  reduced  to  a  mere  jug- 
glar's  trick.  These  levers,  these  cug  wheek,  thb  cy¬ 
linder  were  but  thin  paper  cuttings,  plackd  on  parti- 
iioiM  atul  remuTed  at  will. 

Whilst  the  examination  of  tha  interior  roechanbm 
took  place,  as  the  doors  only  opened  one  after  another, 
the  player  was  concealed  in  the  back  of  the  automaton,  I 

hb  limbs  folded  under  him.  sometimes  leaning  to  the 
uppoaiie  title,  with  hb  head  down  end  hb  hands  be¬ 
fore  him;  be  thus  by  tuma  hid  himaelf  as  the  doors 
opened  aliemaiely.  One  or  two  repetitions  were  suf-  i 

licient  to  habituate  him  to  this  exerciw,  and  to  teach  j 

him  fust  to  turn  the  Cfank  for  directing  the  arm  of  the  i 

automaton,  then  to  put  in  moiioo  the  elastic  apring  . 

w  bich  was  to  move  the  fingera ;  and  last,  to  pull  tha  • 

cord  that  the  auiomaioa  might  give  utterance  to  the 
word  check. 

The  player  b  lighted  in  hb  box  by  a  tapar,  and 
haa  bafbre  him  a  cheoa-board  on  which  all  tha  aquaros 
ara  numbered :  another  chem  board,  likewba  numbar,  < 
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«d,  ia  placed  in  the  aeiling  above  hia  head,  and  ioitna 
the  reverie  of  that  upon  which  the  auiumaion  plajri. 
The  piecee  itrongly  magnetbed  at  their  bate,  by  their 
attraction  upon  tome  little  trapa  adapted  to  ea«h  iquare 
of  thii  haik  board.  The  player,  attentive  to  the  riie 
and  fall  of  these  train,  krtuwi  precisely  the  move 
played  by  his  adversary  ;  he  immediately  repeats  this 
move  upon  his  own  chess  board  ;  plays  his  own  move, 
and  causes  it  afterwards  to  tie  done  by  the  aiitoinatoii. 

The  ingenious  means  invented  to  establish  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  alone,  >ixe<l  the  attentMin  of  the  prince ;  perha|is 
he  found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  the  secret,  fie  said 
nothing,  and  even  amused  himsell  awhile  in  the 
presence  of  some  intimate  friends  in  playing  the 
part  of  exhibitor.  But  that  he  might  enjoy  his  know¬ 
ledge  far  a  length  of  time,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
skilful  player  should  be  employed,  which  would  have 
soon  opened  all  eyes,  and  given  a  key  to  the  enigma. 

The  prince  Ibiirid  himself  reduce*  I  to  this  alternative; 
either  to  employ  this  skill'ul  player  or  again  to  con¬ 
demn  the  automaton  to  obs<-urity.  He  wcs  uncertain 
what  part  to  take,  when  Mr.  M— e — I,  that  skilful 
mechanist,  who  separated  himself  with  regret  foim  his 
beloved  pupil,  asked  the  favor  to  continue  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Its  bnlliani  talents,  engaging  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  sum  disbursed.  This  pru(s)siiiuii  was  accepted, 
and  Mr.  M — e — I  left  Bavaria  and  exhihiied  the  auto¬ 
maton  with  great  success.  He  was  received  in  France 
and  England  like  an  old  acqiiainiaiice  of  whom  we 
just  retain  a  recollection  ;  it  seemed  to  have  renewed 
Its  youth  ;  although  the  reign  of  sorcerers  had  passed 
away,  it  still  possessed  the  power  to  fascinate  every 
eye;  in  more  simple  language,  it  always  astonished  1^ 
the  ingenuity  of  its  machinery,  and  the  akill  of  its  con¬ 
cealed  player.  To  one  or 'two  celebrated  players  was 
confided  the  internal  direction  of  the  autematon ;  Mr. 

B — t,  in  Parts,  aad  Mr.  L — w— a  in  London,  made  it 
triumph  without  difficulty  over  all  who  presented 
themselves  for  eombst;  when  Mr.  M — e — 1  formed 
the  plan  of  working  on  the  curiosity  of  several  cities 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Holland,  where  the  auto¬ 
maton  had  never  been.  To  accomplish  that  detign, 
it  was  necesaary  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  travelling 
companion  who  had  a  superior  knowledge  of  chem  ; 
he  proposed  this  plan  to  Mr.  M.  a  very  amiable  and 
lively  man,  who  conscntetl  to  accompany  him,  and 
become  his  associate  in  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise. 

The  most  complete  success  signaliited  the' course  of 
our  travellers.  Wherever  they  pitched  their  tents, 
spectators  gatliere<l  in  cn>wds  to  witness  the  i-ombat. 
The  automaton,  like  a  chevalier  lo  a  tooiriHmeiil, 
offered  to  his  antagonist  the  advantages  of  arms  and 
ground,  that  is  lo  say,  in  the  language  of  chess,  the 
pawn  and  first  move,  notwilhslanding  which  he  was 
always  siicr'ewfiil. 

The  speculation  was  profitable ;  perfect  harmony 
existed  between  the  ossocinles,  whose  accoonts  were 
regularly  settled  with  sciipulous  exactness.  After  a 
while,  however,  Mr.  M — e — 1  owed  the  player  a  large 
sum  ;  of  which,  under  different  pretexts,  he  delaycil 
the  payment  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to  month. 
A  year  thus  passed  away,  and  Mr.  M — e — 1  refused 

to  settle  the  account,  when  M - 1  found  an  infallible 

means  to  decide  it. 

The  automaton  was  then  at  Amsterdam;  the  King 
of  Holland  had  early  in  the  iDorrnoe  engaged  a  fuirth 
port  of  the  hall  and  paid  lor  it  a  sum  in  fioriiis  erjui- 
valent  to  3  000  franca ;  Mr.  M — e — I  ran  to  announce 
this  news  to  his  associate.  They  breakfasted  gaily 
together;  Mr.  M— e — I  hastened  to  make  the  neces- 
j  sary  preparations  to  receive  the  King;  the  assembly 

•  were  to  meet  at  half-past  twelve ;  twelve  struck,  and 

the  player,  who  should  have  been  in  his  mar  hine,  is 
not  yet  at  his  post ;  Mr.  M — e — 1,  out  of  patience,  went 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  delay.  Whst  is  his  asto¬ 


nishment  to  find  Mr.  M - 1  in  bed,  and  trembling 

as  with  an  ague  fit.  What  do  I  see?  What  is  Ihe 
matter?  I  have  a  fevei.  What  is  that  yon  say?  you 
were  well  enough  an  hour  since.  Yes.  it  is  a  tkunder 
UTokt.  The  King  will  come.  Hr  will  go  awatf  again. 
What  shall  1  say  to  him?  'lhat  tkt  automaton  Kaa  a 
fever.  A  truce  h>  your  jukes.  It  it  no  laughing  mat¬ 
ter.  The  receipts  were  never  belter.  Return  the 
money.  I  pray  you  gel  up.  ImpottMe.  I  will  gu 
call  a  physician.  Vtelett.  Is  there  then  no  means 
of  preveiiiing  this  fever  h  Y'et ;  one  only— it  it  to  pay 
me  the  1  500  franc*  yon  omt  me.  Well  be  it  so  lha 
evening  ?  Jho—no—lhit  moment.  Mr.  M— e — I  see¬ 
ing  no  tuber  allernslive  went  lor  the  money.  The 
cure  was  womterlnl.  the  automaton  never  played  bet¬ 
ter.  The  King  did  not  play,  only  he  advised  hit 
minister  of  wrar,  who  played  for  him.  The  coalitioti 
were  cmnpleiely  beaten  ;  tmt  the  defeat  was  laid  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  acrviuiii  of  the  respinisihle  minisier. 

The  expedition  of  our  Iravellerv  bad  srmreely  ter¬ 
minated,  when  Mr.  M— <• — I  engaged  a  player  to  go 
with  him  t«  Ameriia.  A  young  roan,  a  native  of 
Mulhniiseti,  a  pupil  of  i.ie  bcwi  players  in  the  Regent 
Coffee  House,  wan  this  lime  chosen  for  confidant. 
The  exhibitor  taught  him  the  art  of  i^oncealing  hiss- 
self,  and  above  all  not  In  make  the  least  anise  which 
would  excite  suspicion ;  and  finished  his  instructions 
with  these  words.  **  If  you  shall  hear  fire  cried,  don't 
move,  1  will  come  to  your  aid."  Tlie  fiillowing  an¬ 
ecdote,  it  is  said,  determined  Mr.  M— « — I  to  give 
this  advice  to  ihisie  he  initiated. 

In  some  of  his  early  travels,  he  was  at  a  German 
city,  where  was  a  celcbraiod  juggler,  a  pupil  of  the 
Conus,  and  Pineiis,  giving  exbibitiona- 

The  automaton  toon  eclipaed  the  juggler,  who 
piqued,  and  jeatous,  went  to  see  his  rival ;  gaemed 
the  secret,  and  aided  by  a  confederate,  all  of  a  sadden 
cried  “  fire.”  We  can  judge  the  alarm  of  the  epecia- 
tofs ;  the  automafon  in  hie  firight  pushed  hie  adversary 
over  and  rolled  and  turned  himself  about ;  he  seemed 
to  have  become  ciaxy.  Fortunately,  Mr.  M— e — I 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  push  the  machine 
behind  n  curtain,  when  it  soon  became  calm. 

The  trick  of  the  juggler  was  soon  dMCOvered,  hot 
did  him  no  good.  His  rival  still  bore  away  Ihe  peln. 

The  automaton  baa  spent  many  years  in  North 
America;  he  has  visited  successively  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Uniieil  Sisteu  and  Canaria;  he  is  now 
exercising  his  talents  in  South  America. 


A  Lady's  Promisl — luidy  Prnelu(ie  d’Arcy,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  co-hcirof’rhomas,  Eurl  of  Rivers,  who  married 
Sir  George  'I'reiichard,  was  lefts  widow  at  seventeen. 
She  weddisl  secruidly  Sir  John  Gage,  KdI.,  and  third¬ 
ly  Sir  William  Hervey,  Kni.,  of  Ickworth,  in  Suffolk. 
This  (air  laily  and  wealihy  heiress  was  wooed  by  three 
suitors  U  the  same  lime,  and  the  knights,  as  in  che 
valry  bound,  were  dis|x«ed  to  couiest  the  prise  with 
target  arul  lance;  but  the  lady  herself  forbade  the  bat¬ 
tle,  anil  menaced  ihe  disoh^ient  knights  with  her 
eternal  displeasure,  promising  jra-ularly,  that  if  they 
bad  hut  patience,  she  would  have  them  all  in  their 
turns  ;  and  she  actually  fulfilled  her  promise,  for  she 
espoiieed  first  Sir  George  Trenchard,  of  Wolverlon, 
setxindly  Sir  John  Gaga,  of  Foile,and  thirdly  Sir  Wm. 
Hervey,  of  Ick worth- 


A  dandy  was  one  day  sitting  in  a  tavern  porch, 
dresserl  in  tights,  when  a  wagoner  coming  along,  saki 
Stranger,  I'll  bet  you  a  fiotlle  of  wine,  that  with  my 
whip  I  can  cut  your  tights  and  not  touch  yonr  skin." 
“  Done,”  said  the  dandy  ;  and  at  the  word  the  wagoner 
drew  his  whip  with  all  his  might,  and  cut  the  fellow 
to  the  bone,  at  the  same  time  calling  for  the  wine  and 
declaring  that  he  had  losi  the  liet. 
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I  MUST  COME  OUT. 

I  must  come  out  n«xt  Spring,  Mamma, 

I  must  come  out  next  Spring— 

I  like  not  the  **  Academy’’ 

By  Mrs.  Dora  Fling. 

Yo«  know  that  I  am  older  by 
Six  weeks,  than  Fanny  Hayes ; 

And  Emma  Reeve  wtll  take  her  lease 
Before  the  holidays. 

Toalay,  I  ween,  I  am  sixteen. 

You  know.  Mamma,  ’tie  true ; 

By  all  I'm  told,  I  am  ii»  old 
Fur  marching  iwo  and  two. 

These  coloured  frocka,  it  really  shocks 
So  tall  a  gill  to  wear — 

I’ll  not  go  up  to  Germantow  n 
Again,  I  do  declare. 

Use  written  reams  of  stupid  themes. 

And  done  each  exercise — 

I’m  quite  as  far  as  Algebm, 

In  French,  I’ve  gained  the  prize — 

I  can’t  discuss  Telenmchus, 

I  vow,  from  morn  till  ev’n. 

I’d  rather  view  what  people  do 
In  Eighteen  Thirty-Seven. 

1  knowr  by  heart  each  map  and  chart. 

And  all  about  the  stars. 

And  cannot  guess  why  Venus  is 
So  far  away  from  Mars  ; 

I  know  the  spot  of  Juggemaught. 

And  ifUna’s  burning  crater ; 

Yet  I  declare  I  know  not  where 
Is  Chcsnut  Street  Theatre. 

We  walk  a  mile  in  mnk  and  file. 

Some  fifty  in  array. 

The  omnibriees  stop  for  ns,  as 
We  cross  o’er  the  way  : 

At  eight  we  rise  with  half  shut  eyes, , 

At  two  o’clock  we  dine. 

Warm  water  mix  wriih  milk  at  six. 

And  go  to  bod  at  nine. 

.  On  Sunday  drest  in  Sunday’s  best. 

We’re  sent  to  Church  rule ; 

Yet  we’ve  a  pew  that's  right  in  view 
Of  Dr.  Birch’s  school— 

How  Master  Brooke  would  cast  a  look 
At.  me,  but  all  is  o’er 
On  board,  he  ran  a  China-man, 

And  sailed  for  Singapore. 

*ris  true,  I  learn  of  Monsieur  Byrne 
The  walls  and  gallop  too. 

But  what  the  deuce  can  be  the  use 
Of  dancing  as  I  do  ? 

JIo  other  beau  than  Miss  Provost 
Have  1. 1  do  aver: 

And  really  she  is  sick  of  me. 

And  I  am  sick  of  her. 

Six  parts  of  speech  will  never  teach 
The  way  to  Saratoga !, 

How  many  tiroes  I’ve  rung  the  chimes — 
**  Mamma,  when  may  I  go  there  f 
I’ll  conjugate,  when  ’tis  my  fate. 

To  fiml  some  lover  mine — 

Bat  Mr.  Brown  will  be  the  noun 
I  ever  must  dedine. 

No  more  with  bread  and  butter  fed — 
rU  bum  my  pinafore. 

Ill  leave  oB  cake,  and  cease  to  make 
A  curtsey  at  the  door — 


But  Captain  D,  of  the  cavalry 
Shall  have  my  softest  praise. 

And  if  I  dance  with  Major  Lance, 

I'll  praise  the  gallant  Greya 

There's  little  Miss  Susannah  Bliss 
Mas  been  to  Cape  .May  twice. 

With  Captain  Knight  she  danced,  to  spite 
Her  beau  Lieutenant  Price ; 

T wo  otTers  she  had  certainly. 

The  twenty-first  of  May, 

And  liroke  a  sniari  si<K-k-jubber’s  heart 
Celore  the  settling  day. 

Theti  dear  .Mamina,  you  resdly  are 
Excessively  to  blame 
To  see  roe  mope  while  some  elopw— 

Oh !  let  me  do  the  same ! 

1  must  come  out,  there  is  no  doubt. 

Oh  say  not  No !  and  frown. 

You  cannot  see  a  girl  like  roe 
Go  buck  to  Germantown. 


SONG. 

waiTTBN  roa  the  rENNSvi-vANia  e.soinx  compant. 

Wake,  wake,  from  your  slumbers,  ye  young  and  brave; 

Hark!  ’tis  the  voice  of  the  wretched  in  sorrow. 
Wake,  wake,  while  there  is  aught  to  save. 

All  may  be  lost  ere  the  light  uf  to-morrow. 

Sons  of  the  beautiful. 

Brave,  young,  and  dutiful. 

Thine  'tis  to  save  for  the  friend  or  the  stranger; 

Then  shall  her  members  see. 

Proud  and  exultingly. 

Brave  Pennsi/luinia.  the  foremast  in  danger. 

I 

What,  iho’  your  slumbers  be  sweet  as  the  morning 
dew. 

Sweeter  the  smiles  that  await  your  returning ; 
While  every  heart,  to  the  deep  solemn  warning  tnM. 
Adds  a  bright  leaf  to  the  laurels  you’re  earning. 

Oh  !  in  what  glorious  pride. 

Brave  ones,  ranged  side  by  side. 

Firm  in  the  cause  of  the  friend  and  the  stranger. 
While,  with  a  willing  hand, 

Each  uf  her  gallant  band 
Hail  PennBifivania,  tho’  foremost  in  danger. 

Fair,  blooming  beauty  with  smiles  is  enwreathing  thee; 

Brighter  than  laurels,  which  fame  can  assign  it. 
And  when  in  danger,  the  smiles  they’re  bequeathing 
*thee. 

Shall  in  a  garland  of  safety  entwine  it 

While  bright  smiles  shall  ciiarm  ns. 

There’s  nought  can  alarm  us. 

Prompt  at  the  call  of  the  friend  or  the  stranger. 

Our  lov’d  ones  regard  us. 

And  blessings  reward  us. 

While  brave  PeaasyfnMM  is  foremost  in  danger. 

Hail,  hail  thee,  our  State’s  Repre»mative, 

Proudly  we  bail  thee,  the  fairest  of  any. 

Long,  long  may  the  joy  and  delight  ye  give. 

Reign  in  the  hegrts  of  the  brave  and  the  many. 
Beauty  shall  sing  thy  praise. 

Honour  shall  wreathe  thy  bays, 

Joy  of  the  friend,  and  delight  of  the  stranger  ; 

And  be  the  reigning  toast. 

1  Every  brave  Fireman’s  boost. 

Ever  to  guard  PennttfltMtm*  from  danger. 

C.  H.  W. 
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BARBERS. 

BY  S.  P.  HOLBROOK,  ESQ. 


There  ie  a  good  matter  ior  tpeculatiun  in  your  bar¬ 
ber 'i  brain: 

- “  he  hath  aUtinge  places  crammed 

With  obn-rvatiuna :  the  Hhich  be  venu 

In  mingled  forrot.” 

Hit  mind  it  a  dainty  piece  of  Motsaic — a  te>ie]aled 
pavement,  inlaid  iviih  fragments  of  var'out  runni  and 
coloars  ;  here  a  bit  politics,  and  there  a  bit  of  poe¬ 
try  ;  here  a  little  law,  there  a  little  phytic ;  here  “  a 
piece  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  piece  of  «\biie.” 
'He  cuts  out  hia  speech  so  as  to  fit  every  one  who 
comet  on.  He  can  disceurse  to  a  farmer,  of  bullirf-ka, 
to  a  merchant  of  ships,  to  a  broker  of  tiocks,  and  to 
a  fine  gentleman,  of  hinaielf.  His  conversation,  for 
the  must  part,  conaiata  of  what  Wordsworth  calls 
**  personal  talk.”  He  deals  with  men,  not  principles. 
Every  flying  bit  of  newt,  every  anecdote,  every  good 
thing  said  by  the  leading  wits  of  the  day ,  teems  to 
come  right  through  his  shop  window,  and  to  stick  lo 
him  like  burs  on  a  boy’s  jacket.  He  knows  all  the 
engagements,  the  failures,  the  deaths ;  who  |ieys  hit 
tailor,  who  does  not ;  who  wears  false  whiskers  and 
who  real ;  he  can  tell  you  in  a  whisper,  the  name  of 
the  young  gentleman  who  was  earned  befirre  the  Po¬ 
lice  Court  for  riotoui  conduct,  and  of  the  lady  of  “  re¬ 
spectable  connexions,”  who  was  delected  in  walking 
out  of  a  shop  in  Washington  street,  with  a  yard  or  two 
of  lace  more  than  the  paid  for. 

He  has  a  shrewd  trick  of  observation  too.  He 
speculates  a  good  deal  on  that  part  of  the  head  which 
lies  above  the  nos*.  He  seeks  a  man’s  character  as 
well  as  his  person  in  a  state  of  undress.  When  a 
man  is  in  an  arm  chair,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  coat 
off.  lathered  up  to  the  eyes,  he  is  stripped  ef  all  those 
oimbfons  foldw  which  a  sense  of  dignity,  afwtation, 
or  the  doty  of  self  defence  oblige  him  to  wear  about 
him  in  the  daily  walk  of  life.  The  barber  learns  the 
way  lo  hia  eustoaoer's  weak  sida.  He  knows  just 
bow  BNch  each  one  will  bear  to  swallow,  without 
making  a  wry  face.  Observe  how  that  fat  old  foul, 
now  under  his  haftds,  chuckles  with  delight,  as  he 
tells  him,  **  be  never  saw  a  man  of  his  age  with  so 
few  gray  hairs  upon  his  head.” 

Ever  since  reading  the  Arabian  Nights,  I  have  had 
a  warming  of  the  heart  towards  a  barber,  and  the 
sentiment  has  increased  both  by  subsequent  reading 
and  observation.  Whenever  I  came  across  one  i<i  a 
book,  I  depended  upon  geuing  many  a  good  laugh  out 
of  bnn,  and  1  was  seldom  disappointed.  Authors  all 
over  the  world  agree  in  the  views  they  take  of  their 
characters.  They  are  always  described  as  jovial, 
light-hearted  dogs,  full  to  the  brim  of  fun  and  frolic, 
running  over  with  animal  spirits,  their  tongues  wag¬ 
ging  the  livedongday,  and  only  stopping  buig  enough 
to  laugh.  Care  makes  a  clutch  at  them,  but  they  al 
ways  contrive  to  slip  through  bis  fingers.  Poverty 
comes  in  at  their  door,  but  Cheerfulness  does  not  Ay 
out  of  the  window.  Old  age  lays  his  frosty  fingers 
upon  their  brows,  and  they  laugh  in  the  grey-beard’s 
face.  A  surly,  malicious,  or  ever  reserved  barber, 
would  shock  our  notions  of  propriety  as  much  as  a 
good-natured  Saracen,  or  a  benevolent  Ogre.  I  grew 
up  in  a  village,  and  gathered  my  ideas  of  a  barber 
from  books;  he  was  to  me  a  platonic  idea,  a  beautiful 
vision,  an  entity,  a  shadow;  and  when  I  came  to  the 
city  and  saw  a  real  painted  pole,  I  took  ofl*  my  hat  to 
it  with  an  involuntary  impulse  of  res(iect,  and  as  to 
the  day  on  which,  lor  the  first  time,  I  was  profession¬ 
ally  taken  by  the  nose,  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  whitest 
of  my  life. 


The  barber,  in  truth,  deserves  all  the  kind  treat¬ 
ment  he  has  m'eived  Irum  the  hands  of  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  He  is  the  essence  of  good  ne'uie.  He  hes  a 
I  pleamnt  look  with  his  eye,  and  he  conld  net  fiwwn  if 
I  he  would.  Ills  wit,  often  as  sharp  as  bis  own  raxor, 

I  but  like  that,  it  never  draws  blood  ;  it  never  shows 
iiself  in  gilips,  taiiniB,  and  llirusis.  Perhaps  some 
crusty  old  bechelor,  that  pridee  himseir  upon  shaving 
with  cold  water  every  mnniing,  may  iliink  this  a 
piece  of  especial  humbug;  if  ro.  we  have  renauus  for 
uiir  failh  as  plenty  as  blackberries. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  would  choose  t'ne  profes¬ 
sion  that  was  not  a  man  of  peace,  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindnem.  Only  think  of  tlie  tempiMions  that 
beset  him — twenty  or  thirty  necks  laid  bare  lo  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  with  full  perroimion  to  pass  a 
sharp  razor  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  carotid  arte¬ 
ry  : — w  ho  that  had  a  large  organ  of  destructivenem 
Could  refrain  from  occasionally  slitting  a  windpipe, 
when  the  wind  was  cast,  or  his  breakfast  not  well  di¬ 
gested  (  **  Think  of  that.  Master  Brook.” 

In  the  second  place,  his  native  goodness  of  heart  is 
fostered  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
He  takes  sunny  views  of  life,  and  sees  men  in  the 
beet  mood.  No  one  enters  his  shop  without  having 
a  mellow  glow  of  satisfaction  steal  over  bis  souL  In 
summer  it  is  cooler,  and  in  winter  warmer  than  the 
street,  so  that  the  first  sensaiicHi  is  a  pleasurable  one. 
And  whoever  goea  to  get  rid  of  a  beard,  or  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unbecoming  length  of  hair,  feels  happy 
in  his  errand  ;  it  diffuses  a  smiling  look  over  his  lace, 
far  unlike  the  frowning  brow  and  compressed  lip  of 
ihe  poor  fellow  that  creeps  to  the  dentist  tu  have  a 
tooth  pulled,  or  to  a  lawyer  to  be  helped  out  of  a 
scrape.  He  takes  off  his  itwt  and  cravat  with  an  ex- 
premiun  of  relief  at  being  free  from  their  tight  grasp- 
tie  throws  himself  down  into  the  chair  with  aa  em¬ 
phasis  not  to  be  misiaken,  and  taking  a  long  breath, 
wafts  awsy  with  it  all  his  anxieties  aad  caraa.  The 
tonsorial  artist”  now  approachea — ha  bandies  bis 
collar  and  neck  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  a  new¬ 
born  infant he  begins  to  lather  him — there  is  a  ma¬ 
gic  in  the  touch  of  the  brush — it  thrills  to  the  marrow. 
Now  he  sees  and  feels  the  sharp  steel  playing  around 
his  chin,  and  every  cut  takes  off  a  weight  from  his 
spirits.  It  is  finish^ — he  arises  a  new  amn — he  feels 
clean  and  smooth  and  pure  in  heart . — he  will  assent 
to  a  paradox,  laugh  at  an  eid  story,  and  say  aaaen  to 
a  prayer  for  hia  enemies.  Happy  the  eredilor  that 
seeks  him  al  this  auspicious  moment. 


Genius  vs.  Laboue. — “  Of  what  use  is  all  your  stu¬ 
dying  and  your  books  T’  said  an  honeat  farmer  to  an 
ingenious  artist,  **  they  don’t  make  the  com  grew,  nor 
produce  vegetables  for  market  My  Sem  does  anore 
good  with  his  plough  in  one  month,  than  yon  can  do 
with  your  books  and  papers  in  one  year.” 

“  What  plough  does  your  son  usef”  nid  the  artist 
quietly. 

“  Why  he  usee - ’s  plough,  to  be  sore.  Ho  can 

do  nothing  with  any  other.  By  using  this  plough,  we 
save  half  the  labour,  and  raise  three  times  as  much  as 
the  old  wooden  concern.” 

The  artist,  quietly  again,  turned  over  one  of  his 
sheets,  and  showed  Ihe  farmer  a  drawing  of  the  laud¬ 
ed  plough,  saying,  “lam  the  inventor  of  your  favour¬ 
ite  plough,  and  niy  name  is - .” 

The  astonished  farmer  shook  the  artist  heartily  by 
the  hand,  and  invited  him  to  call  at  the  farm  bouae, 
and  make  it  hia  home  as  long  as  he  liked. 
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RECIPES. 


A  Sirmo  Loin  or  MirrroN. — Take  ihe  akin  off 
a  loin  of  muilon  wiib  tha  flap  uo;  booo  it  naaily; 
aiaka  a  veal  itutfing.  and  fill  the  inatde  of  the  loin  »iih 
it  where  the  bunea  were  removed;  roll  it  up  tight, 
■hewer  the  flap,  and  tie  twine  round  it  lo  keep  it  film- 
ly  bigeiher;  put  the  uuiaide  akin  over  it  lilt  nearly 
rueated,  and  then  remove  it,  that  the  mutton  may 
brown.  Serve  with  a  nice  gravy. 

OrtTBa  Saucs. — Beard  the  oyitera  (the  number 
muet  depend  on  the  quantity  required,)  atrain  their 
liquor  and  let  it  aland  liir  any  aediment  to  fall,  then 
pour  it  ofif  rlear  into  a  aaueepan,  and  add  one  blade 
of  inaue  and  two  or  three  white  pepperooma;  tel  it 
boil  ior  a  few  nunutea,  then  throw  in  the  ojniian  to  let 
them  juai  boil  up;  take  tboaa  out  and  airaio  the  liquoc 
again,  adding  aome  butter  which  baa  been  rubbed  in 
flunr,  and  a  little  cream  or  milk. 


Back  tour  ow.>i  BasAD. — Moot  familiea  have  port¬ 
able  oveiia  or  cooking  atovee.  or  bake  pane.  Buy 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  and  com  meal,  and  bake  your  own 
bread,  mixed  with  polahtea  and  yeaat,  and  you  wdl  liave 
double  the  weight  of  good,  w  boleaorae  bread  for  the 
aame  price  obtained  from  the  baken. 


GnvcBR  Srarr. — Take  one  pound  of  nee  ginger — 
beet  it  into  amall  piecee  in  a  monar.  Lay  ibem  in  n 
pm,  cover  them  with  water,  and  let  them  anek  all 
night.  Neil  day  lake  the  finger  with  tha  water  in 
which  it  baa  au^ed,  put  it  into  a  preaerving  kettlo. 
with  two  galloiia  of  water,  and  boil  it  down  to  aevew 
pints.  Let  it  aeitle.  and  then  strain  it  through  muatiw. 
PiM  one  poend  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor. 
Alter  the  sugar  has  melted  in  the  liquor,  return  it  to 
the  kettle,  and  boil  it  one  hour  mure— skimming  it 
well.  When  roM,  bottle  it  for  uae. 


BatAD  Sauck. — Boil  half  pint  of  milk,  and  put  into  it  | 
a  tea-cuplul  of  bread  crumbs  a  little  powdered,  a  small 
chopped  onion  which  baa  been  boiled  in  three  waters, 
and  let  it  simmer  twenty  minutes,  then  add  a  bit  of 
fresh  butter  rolled  in  flour,  just  boil  up,  and  serve. 


Family  Pound  Cakk — One  pound  of  flour,  dried; 
half  pound  of  butler  beat  to  a  cream ;  half  pound  of 
pounded  white  sugar;  half  pound  of  currants,  dried  ; 
(theae  may  of  course  be  omitted,  or  caraways  substi¬ 
tuted,  if  preferred 0  four  eggs;  half  a  pint  of  milk. 
Bake  it  carefully. 


Plain  Cakk.— Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour , 
the  same  of  moist  sugar ;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ; 
ane  egg;  two  table-spoonUils  of  milk.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  bake  it 


Rick  Cakis. — Eight  eggs;  half  the  whitM;  whip 
them  swiftly  for  ten  minuets ;  half  pound  ground  rice; 
six  ounces  powdered  sugar.  The  peel  of  one  lemon 
grated ;  whip  all  together  half  an  hour  with  a  whisk, 
butter  the  tin,  and  bake  twenty  minutes.  If  a  few 
caraway  seeds  are  added  this  coke  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  weak  stomachs. 


Tuaclk  Pakiuns. — One  quart  of  oat  meal ;  three 
pounds  of  treacle ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar ;  a 
little  flour.  Sweetmeat  or  caraways  ad  Idutwa.  Mix 
ail  togethpr ;  then  roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  into  round 
cakes.  Bake  on  a  tin. 


Baklev  Water. — Wash  a  quarter  pound  of  pearl 
barley,  boil  it  up  in  a  little  water,  and  pour  the  water 
off;  add  three  pints  of  boiling  toft  water  to  the  barley, 
and  let  it.  boil  one  hour  and  a  half ;  strain  and  set  aside 
for  use ;  add  to  the  barley  about  half  the  former  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  boil  as  before ;  strain,  and  when 
cold,  add  to  the  former ;  it  is  flavoured  to  the  taste 
with  any  ingredient,  or  may  be  simply  warmed  with 
milk. 


Rkcipk  vor  taking  Wax  out  or  Cloth. — Hold  a 
red  hut  iron  (a  poker  will  do)  steadily  within  an  inch 
er  so  of  the  doth,  and  in  a  few  minuiea  the  wax  will 
wholly  evaporate;  then  rub  ihe  cloth  with  aome  whi- 
tiak  brown  peper  to  remove  any  mark  that  may  re¬ 
main. 


CusE  roE  THE  Rheumatism. — Mix  well  together 
one  qaarler  of  an  ounce  of  amber  uiL  Rub  the  part 
aflecied  first  with  flannel,  tilt  qaiie  warm,  Ihen  with 
Ihe  haiMl ;  rub  ou  a  little  ef  the  mixture,  and  cover  it 
with  a  warm  flanntL  Repeat  tha  applicaiioa  twice 
a  day  till  cured. 


Use  of  Salt  to  pretkivt  Stains. — If  red  wine, 
fruit,  jams,  Ac.  Ac.,  be  spilt  on  a  table  cloth,  the  eaft- 
economical  mode  of  removing  them,  is  either  to  apply 
bleaching  liquor  at  home ;  or  if  we  are  loo  idle,  or 
too  much  occupied,  or  too  careless  about  the  matter, 
we  give  general  directions  to  our  women,  and  they 
either  extract  the  stains  or  not,  “  as  it  mqy  happen ; " 
and  toDoflen,  if  the  former,  it  ia  done  with  so  little 
cantion,  that  the  liquid  ia  spilled  whera  it  is  net  re¬ 
quired,  and  not  being  noticed,  cannot  be  washed  out, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  beautiful  table  linen  ia 
frequently  found  with  holes,  that  are  perfectly  unac¬ 
countable  lo  the  owner  of  them  ;  and  blame  atiachee, 
in  consequence,  to  every  one,  from  the  bleacher  to  the 
shopkeeper.  Bleaching  liquid  is  very  seldom  required 
to  ^  used  in  a  family  if  due  attention  he  paid  to  a 
stain.  The  moment  it  is  made,  let  salt,  (commoa 
tabla  salt,)  be  rubbed  on  the  spot  hefort  it  km  time  t» 
dry.  The  uae  of  Ihe  salt  is  to  keep  it  damp  till  the 
cloth  ia  taken  to  the  wash,  when,  without  any  fbriher 
trouble  er  attention  it  will  entirely  disappear  by  tha 
usual  process  of  washing,  ff  the  slain  have  had  time 
to  dry,  the  applicaiioo  of  salt  will  too  oflen  fail  in  the 
eflkcl  intended  ;  and  then  ihe  use  of  bleaching  Hqnor 
win  probably  be  required.  This,  if  cautiously  rinsed 
out  from  the  linen,  will  not  injure  cotton  or  line* 
goods. 


PuDOINOaTBAT  ARE  UUICKLT  MADE  WITHOUT  MUCH 
EXPENSE. — Beat  up  four  spoonsful  of  flour  wilh  a  pint 
of  milk  and  four  eggs  to  a  good  battar,  nutmegs  and 
sugar  to  your  taste;  butter  teacups,  fill  them  three 
peris  full,  and  send  them  to  the  oven.  A  quarter  ci 
an  hour  will  bake  them. 


Recent  Cold. — A  tea-apoonful  of  sal-volatile,  taken 
in  a-small  quantity  of  water  or  while  wine  whey  at 
bed-tiroe,  is  a  good  remedy  for  a  recent  cold.  Bathing 
the  nose  in  warm  water  ia  airo  a  great  relief. 


Mile  Pound  Carr. — A  pound  of  sifted  flour;  half 
R  pound  of  butler;  half  a  pound  of  white  sugar;  five 
eggs;  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  sal  mraius  or  pearl-ash 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  sour  milk  is  best— 
a  tea-spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  nutmeg,  mace  and  cin¬ 
namon  finely  powdered ;  stir  tngeiher  the  butler  and 
sugar;  beat  the  eggs  till  very  light, and  ihen  siir  them 
into  ibe  butler  and  sugar  in  turn  with  the  sifted  flour ; 
add  the  spice;  lastly  siir  in.  gradually,  the  milk  in 
which  ibe  pearl-ash  bos  been  melted.  Put  the  mii- 
tura  into  a  buttered  tin  pan,  and  bnke  it  in  a  moderate 
oven.  If  you  prefer  baking  it  as  small  rakes  in  little 
tins,  you  must  have  half  a  pound  and  two  ouncaa  of 
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>v  I  T  AND  HUMOUR. 

A  teetotaler  aaked  a  paraon  who  uaed  t  igara.  what  •  “  If  you  call  thia  akinning,”  aaid  a  roan  under  the 

waa  the  difference  between  a  $oaker  and  a  tmoker.  {  handa  of  a  knight  of  the  lather  boi.  “  if  you  call  thia 
-  The  one,"  aaid  the  man  of  fume,  “atearoa  it,  and  the  j  akinning,  il’a  not  ao  had  ;  hut  if  you  call  it  ahaving,  I 
ether  aniokea  it— The  diflerence  liea  between  moke  j  ahould  prefer  to  have  you  take  the  other  aide  of  your 
and  ateem.”  raaor.” 


“  What'a  the  matter,  uncle  Jerry  1"  aaUI  Mr.  — , 
aa  old  Jeremiah  R  waa  paaaing  by,  growling  moat 
feiorioualy.  **  Matter,”  aaid  the  old  man,  atopping 
abort  ;**  why,  here  I've  been  lugging  water  all  the 

morning,  for  Dr.  C - 'a  wile  to  waah  with,  and  what 

d'ye  a'poae  1  gut  for  it  I” — "  Why,  I  auppoae  about 

niftepence,”  anawered  Mr. - .  ■*  Ninepence!  She 

told  me  the  Doctor  would  puU  m  Utoik  for  me  aome 
tiaoe." 

The  Devil  to  Pat. — Thia  phraae  doubtleaa  origi* 
Dated  in  a  printing  office,  on  auroe  Saturday  night’a 
aettlement  of  weekly  wagea.  “  John,"  aaya  the  pub- 
liaher  to  the  book-keeper,  **  how  atanda  the  rath  ac¬ 
count  r* — "  Small  balance  on  hand,  air.” — “  Let'a  aee," 
r^ina  the  publiaher,  **  how  far  will  that  go  toward 
aatiafying  the  handa  f  John  begina  to  figure  arith- 
melM^ly— ao  much  due  to  Poikina,ao  much  toTypua, 
ao  much  to  Grubble,  and  ao  on,  through  a  doien  ditloa. 
The  publiaher  atanda  aghaat.  “  Here  ia  not  money 
enough  by  a  jugful.” — "  Mo,  air ;  and,  heaidea,  there 
ia  (Ac  dtvU  to  pan.” 

After  the  famoua  battle  of  Liaaa,  in  which  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great,  with  30,000  men,  defeated  the  Aua- 
trian  army  of  00,000  men,  he  iineipectedly  rode  on  to 
the  caaile  of  Liaaa,  a  amall  village  on  the  approach  to 
Breolau,  which  alill  remained  in  the  handa  of  the 
Auotriane.  A  party  of  Auatrian  olficera  were  not  a 
little  a urpriaed  when  their  conqueror  entered  the  room 
where  they  were  aaaembled,  modeatly  inquiring,  “Have 
you  any  room  for  me  here,  gentlemen  T’ 

Scene  in  a  Gboceet  Stoee. — “  I  wanta  one  cent’a 
worth  of  Scotch  onuff  arid  change  fur  half  a  dollar; 
and  my  mother  wanta  to  borrow  your  apede  and  half 
gallon  meaaure,  to  try  if  the  vinegar  ia  right  abe 
bought  at  the  other  alore.”  ^ 

"  My  mother  aaya  you  muat  lend  her  fifty  centa,  and 
put  it  on  the  book.  She  aaya  your  bacon  ain't  good, 
and  ahe  don't  keep  no  account  no  where  eloe." 

Jonathan  preaented  hiroaelf  and  hia  intended  to  the 
miniater,  for  the  purpoee  of  being  married.  Being 
aaked  if  they  bad  been  publiahed — Oh !  1  gueaa  ao — 
for  I  told  it  to  uncle  Ben,  and  he  told  hia  'wife  of  it 
more  than  a  week  ago. 

Salutations. — Perhaps  there  ia  no  phraae  in  com¬ 
mon  uae  more  trite  and  unmeaning  than  thatof**Uow 
do  you  do,  air  f”  aa  applied  by  peraona  meeting  in  the 
atreeta,  or  by  tboee  who  are  introduced  te  each  other. 
If  thia  mode  of  salutation  were  altered  to,  *'  Health 
and  happiness  to  you,  air,”  it  would  net  be  without 
meaning,  and  would  generally  express  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  heart ;  for  no  man  desires  the  unhappiness 
of  a  fellow-creature,  unless  he  be  hia  inveterate 
enemy. 

RErENTANCE. — In  Overton,  Tenneaaee,  two  bro¬ 
thers,  professing  Christianity,  had,  some  days  since,  a 
diflerence  about  shooting,  and  being  strong,  able-bodied 
men,  engaged  in  a  terrible  and  bloody  figbt  in  conse¬ 
quence.  After  the  fight,  they  agreed  to  permit  their 
mUJker  to  give  them  each  a  complete  cowhiding, 
iMhich  ahe  did  with  severity,  to  the  satisfaction  ofboth 
wpartiea. 


“  Lord,  Nancy,”  aaid  a  girl  getting  out  of  the  stage 
a  few  days  since,  at  one  of  the  factories  in  Lowell, 
Maas.,  “  you’ve  no  idea  how  tickled  I  he  to  aee  you  T’ 

“  I  guess  you  can't  be  more  tickleder  than  1  be,”  says 
Betsey,  **  to  be  sure.” 

Evil  Omen. — Some  people,  even  in  very  high 
quarters,  it  is  said,  have  an  objection  to  thirteen  at 
dinner.  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  other  day,  happened  to  be 
one  of  a  company  of  that  number,  at  Dr.  Henderson’s, 
and  on  its  being  remarked,  and  pronounced  unlucky, 
be  aaid — “  I  admit  that  it  is  unlucky  in  one  case.”— 

“  What  case  ia  that  T — “  When  there  is  only  dinner 
for  twelve.” 

An  Irishman  having  driven,  the  ether  night  dar¬ 
ing  the  rain,  a  gentleman  and  hia  fomily  home  from 
the  theatre,  waa,  on  reaching  the  gentleman’s  resi¬ 
dence,  accosted  thus  :  “  Are  you  not  very  wet  t"  To 
which  he  replied,  **  Arrah,  I  don’t  know  about  being 
wet ;  but  plaae  your  honor.  I'm  very  dry.” 

RrsTic  SmrLK'iTT. — A  young  countryman,  a  short 
time  since,  was  sent  to  New  York  to  amuae  hiroeelf, 
and  aee  the  lions.  After  wandering  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  city,  and  anfficienlly  satisfying  hia  cu¬ 
riosity,  he  returned  home  to  his  father,  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  adventures.  “  Well,  John.”  aaid  the  old 
man,  “  what  do  you  think  of  York?”  John,  stretching 
up  hia  neck,  and  looking  very  wise,  said — “Why,  daddy, 
I  think  it  will  be  a  tarnation  nice  place  when  it  gets 
finished.” 

A  boatman  asked  his  captain  what  A.  M.  stood  for 
after  a  man’s  iMmcf  to  which  the  captain  answered  , 
with  a  look  of  great  sagacity,  *  why,  Anti-Maaon,yoa 
darned  fool  V 

A  Boee. — “  I  want  to  see  some  of  your  gimileu,” 
said  a  greenhorn  one  day  as  he  entered  a  hardware 
store.  The  dealer  look  down  several  parcels,  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  suited.  ”  Well,  then,  what  kiiui  do  yon 
want  ?  here  is  almost  every  variety.”  “  Why,  dam  it, 
I  want  them  what  bores  square  holes.” 

Two  travellers  being  robbed  in  a  wood,  and  tied  to 
trees  at  seme  distance  from  each  other,  one  of  them  in 
despair  exclaimed,  ** Oh !  I’m  undoner  “Are  you?” 
said  the  other,  “  then  I  wish  you  would  come  and  un¬ 
do  me.” 

On  Hoeing. — In  a  certain  village,  lived  a  very  ho¬ 
nest  former,  who,  having  a  number  of  men  hoeing  in 
a  field,  went  to  see  how  hia  work  got  on.  Finding 
one  of  them  sitting  upon  a  stone,  he  reproved  him  for 
idleness.  The  man  answered,  “  I  thirst  for  the  apirit” 
“  You  are  very  apt  at  quoting  scripture,”  said  the  for¬ 
mer,  “  and  I  wish  you  were  as  ready  to  obey  its  in- 
junctkms;  recollect  the  text,  Hoe!  every  one  that 
thirsteth!”  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  man  imme¬ 
diately  resumed  hia  labour. 

On  Dit.— It  ia  said  that  the  most  cutting  thing  to 
poor  Orpheus,  when  he  lost  his  beloved  consort  by  her 
too  great  cariosity,  was  a  punning  devil  coining  up  to 
him,  as  he  stood  dumb-fbunded  at  his  misfortune,  and 
exclaiming,  “  Oh !  ym’re  rid  I  are.'”  {Emrydiet.) 
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f  Th«  name  of  every  patriot  who  aided  in  gaining 
the  liberty  we  now  lo  permanently  enjoy,  ia  remem¬ 
bered  and  repeated  with  veneration  and  raepect.  A 
particular  regard  ia  felt  for  ihoae  whuae  namea  are 
enrolled  on  that  bold  and  noble  production,  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence.  Their  namea,  with  many 
otheiv  who  eapouaed  the  cauae  of  freedom,  will  glide 
down  the  atream  of  time  on  the  gentle  wavea  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  gratitude,  until  merged  in  the  ocean  of 
eternity.  Thia  aingle  act  haa  placed  them  on  the  liat 
of  immortal  &me. 

Among  them  waa  George  Wythe,  a  native  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  city,  in  Virginia,  bom  in  1798,  of  reapectable  pa- 
renta.  Hia  fiither  waa  a  thriving  farmer,  and  bia  mo¬ 
ther  a  woman  of  unuaual  worth,  talenia,  and  learning. 
Uia  achool  education  waa  limited,  and,  like  Washing¬ 
ton,  La&yette,  and  a  large  proportion  of  great  men, 
he  waa  indebted  to  hia  mother  fbr  the  moat  of  hia 


learning,  and  the  early  impreaaiooa  of  noble  and  turn- 
rect  principlea. 

From  her  he  acquired  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan> 
guagea;  by  her  he  waa  led  to  the  pure  waters  of 
science ;  and  to  her  he  waa  indebted  fbr  the  forma' 
tion  of  his  youthful  mind. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  death  snatched  away,  near¬ 
ly  at  the  same  time,  both  hia  parents,  leaving  him, 
still  in  his  minority,  without  a  hand  to  guide,  or  a 
voice  to  warn  him,  against  the  allurements  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  the  seductions  of  vice. 

.  Hia  fiither  leA  him  a  fortune,  which,  by  prudence 
and  fhigality,  waF  sufficient  to  render  his  circum¬ 
stances  easy  and  comfortable.  But,  like  too  many 
only  sow,  hia  father  bad  not  inured  him  to  business 
habits ;  he  waa  soon  led  astray — be  waa  captivated 
by  amusements  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  age  of 
thirty,  hia  time  was  spent  in  pursuit  oY  the  phantm— 
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of  pleasurable  diversions,  and  in  idle  company,  neglect¬ 
ing  both  stu(^  and  business- 

Like  the  pHilifal,  ke  than  cameko  himsdi;  relum¬ 
ed  to  theg>ariss«f'viBtae;  studied  ike (profesasDii  of  the 
law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  one 
of  its  brightest  luminaries— one  of  its  most  eminent 
members.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  pur- 
soed  the  paths  of  wisdom  most  scrupulously,  and 
showadJkihw  friends  and  the  world,  that  a  young 
man,  dlrtiou^  led  astray  by  She  prowling  wolves  ol 
Tice,  can  burst  the  chains  that  bind  him — redeem  his 
character — eorrect  bis  habile  -*nd  become  a  useful 
and  virtuous  mentber  Of  sociely.  So  done  George 
Wythe;  go  thou,  and  do  likewise.  He  felt  roost 
keenly,  regretted  most  sincerely,  but  redeemed  most 
nobly,  the  mis-spent  tine  of  his  younger  days.  If  this 
Bho’<ld  chance  to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  roan  under  si- 
milar  circumstances,  let  me  aaytoltiro,  “  imitate  "the 
striking  example  ofGeoiBe  Wythe.”  Perhaps  anaasm' 
ever  maintained  the  professional  dignity  of  the  hK 
baiter  than  him,  or  was  more  highly  estaaiwad  hy  his 
most  intimate  acquaintances.  He  was  acmpolously 
honest,  and  would  never  pruoaad  in  a  oane  iiolil  eau- 
vinced  justice  required  his  servioait.  If,  hgr  any  de¬ 
ception,  a  client  induced  him  to  embark  in  a  apit  that 
he  subsequently  discovered  was  iii\)ust,iw  scfuadsd 
his  fee,  and  abandoned  his  eauae. 

His  virtuous  hdbiu,  extreme  fidelity,  judicial  ac-  { 
quirenents,  and  eptensive  knowledge,  gained  far  him 
public  confidence  and  esteem.  He  was,  far  a  long 
time,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bai9aaaas.amd,  under 
the  new  gevemmant,  he  received  the  appoiniaMSU  of 
Chancellor  of  Vigginia,  which  he  filled,  with 

honour  to  himself  and  usefulaam^a  hia  aaliae  Hints, 
ontil  the  day  of  his  death.  Ha«  4agia)Mar,  ha  asas 
highly  esteemed  dor  talent,  iMaiitty.  mad  indppoo- 
dence.  He  was  mut  the  lodldf  jasty,  haminad  upan 
his  own  bottom,  and  dependad  mpon  his  assn  judg¬ 
ment  In  1764,  mn  the  HHtdT  fiamaaihar,  ha  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  ceanuMwoo  peapaee  a  pa- 
tition  to  the  King,m  roemoriH  to Ihe  ttaane  af  Imide, 
suid  a  remonstrance  to  the  llauaemfCaamMaa.  on  the 
impropriety  and  injusiiee  of  dm  ipsppaaad  Hiamp  Aat 
The  remomirance  was  Haas  dhauhla  pan  Of  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  was  drawn  in  langiiage  so  bold  and 
strong,  that  it  alarmed  many  of  hie  colleagues,  and 
underwent  considerable  modifivalion,  to  diveet  it  of 
wbat  they  deemed  a  tincture  of  treaeon.  He  under¬ 
stood  and  properly  appreciated  (be  true  dignity  of  man, 
and  was  not  bom  to  succumb  or  quail  beneaib  Ibe 
tyranny  of  a  haughty  monarch  or  an  aspiring  minisiry. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the  house 
of  Burgesses  in  1768,  when  Virginia  blood  and  Virginia 
patriousm  were  roueed,  and  passed  the  memorable  re- 
aniutions,  asserting  their  exclusive  right  to  levy  tbeir 
own  taxes  ;  accused  ministers  and  parliament  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  British  constitution ;  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  transport  and  try  persona  in  England 
for  Crimea  committed  in  the  Colonies. 

In  passing  these  resolutions,  parliamentary  rules 
wets  dispensed  with,  they  went  through  with  the  on- 
ward  course  of  an  avalanche,  the  members  antiri- 
jiaUng  tha  proroguing  power  of  the  Governor,  who. 


on  hearing  of  their  tenor,  immediately  diaaolved  them. 
But  he  was  half  an  hour  too  late ;  they  had  passed 
thehr  final  raading,  andwcuecntmefl  qponhhe  records 
ofnhe  Haiise,  and  beyoad  hsfowv  taweto  ar  expunge. 

This  step  of  the  Governor  was  unfavoarable  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  the  people  proudly  and 
boldly  Teturned  all  the  old  patriotic  members  to  the 
next  session,  with  several  new  ones  of  the  same  stamp. 
During  Ihe  recess,  the  love  of  liberty  and  liberal  jicin- 
eiples-had  increased  '<10  their  bsernns,  end  ihey%ad 
imparted  the  same  sentiments  to  their  constituents. 

Among  the  new  memban,  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  -been  the  pupH  of  Mr.^Wythe,  bad  imbibed 
his  principles,  and  now  stood  forth  a  bold  and  promi¬ 
nent  champion  of  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

From  this  time  enward,  Mr.  Wythe  continued  to 
oppose  parliamentary  oppremion,  and  vindicate  the 
■eights  rffiiii  aoHiniji.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
■BaroliitioDary  movements, ibe  joined  a  volunteer  corps, 
■HMasUaami  iui  musket,  detemined  to  vindicate  in  the 
field  Itw  gnineiptas  he  had  ineaUcated  in  the  legisla. 
tive  hall.  SutAis  talents  as  a  statesman  did  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  move  hmg  in  this  sphere  of  action  ;  and 
I  in  August,  ITlfi.'he  was  called  to  take  a  seat  m  that 
Congress,  which,  in  leas  than  a  year  from  that  time, 
proclaimad  to  the  astoniahed  Britans,  and  to  the  world, 
the  freedom  and  cmsuKipation  of  the  Coloniea,  affixed 
their  namaa  to  the  Declaration  ol  Independence,  re¬ 
solved  that  it  should  prove  either  the  chart  of  Liberty 
or  the  w  arient  of  death,  appealing  to  Heaven  for  the 
jostiMto  of  their  cauee. 

In  177fi,  in  Movember,  Mamra.  Wythe,  Pendleton, 
■smI  Mfasaon,  were  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of 
4^isgiiiin.«Dd  although  much  other  bnainess  devolved 
eipen  them,  they  prepared  and  reported  to  the  general 
AoaaaiMy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  by  the 
S6ih  uf  JkKie,  1779.  This  new  code  commenced  the 
— vinn  at  the  time  of  the  revelation  in  England, 
-aad  faraaghtti  down  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  new 
gesfcmsMM.  ft  underwent  the  revision  of  Mr.  Wythe, 
was  tfuty  flgpablican,  and  doea  great  honour  to  tha 
hoada,  lMaaa.aMl  deaming  af<tlie  committae. 

■in  tTTV,  Mr.  Myths  vms  chosen  speaker  of  the 
flooM  '4f  iHHcgBlaa ;  Hin  atme_  year,  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  subaeqiienily,  under  a 
new  organisntioa  of  the  judiciary,  aole  chancellor.  A 
more  impartial  judge  never  graced  the  bench  than 
George  Wythe.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  ■•servo 
fiom  the  atrictaat  rulea  of  jiwtice,  and,  ae  a  profounff 
jurist  and  expounder  of  tne  law,  be  stood  pie  eiuiiwat 
He  was  elected  to  the  pruftsaorship  of  the  law  in  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  conlinned 
with  succeas.  until  his  increasing  duties  compelled 
him  to  raaign.  He  was  one  of  the  members  df  tbe 
Virginia  Legislatore  at  the  adoption  of  tbe  Federal 
Constitution. 

He  put  in  full  practice  his  principlee  of  liberty,  by 
emancipating  hw  tlavao,  and  providing  them  wMi  the 
means  of  support.  One  of  them  he  hod  mn  oiffy  grveu 
a  common  education,  but  had  taught  bim  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  his  premature  death  prevented  the  cemple 
lion  of  his  education,  and  a  develepment  of  ffririeau 
talent. 
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In  hi*  private  character,  Mr.  Wythe  waa  amiable,  | 
nodett,  charitable,  and  humane.  He  aoughi  to  im* 
prove  the  lociety  in  which  he  moved,  and  uied  great 
sMitiona  to  .guard  young  men  against  the  puiliens  of 
vine.  Ue  waa  induatrieua,  temperate,  praciwally  a 
Chiiatian,  anti  above  'reproach.  He  died  suddenly,' 
from  the  efliects  of  poison,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1806,' 
universally  esteemed,  beloved,  and  regretted,  Jt  is 
believed  the  .poison  was  adminislered  by  Gaotge 
WytAe  Smmy,  a  grandson  of  his  aialer,  who  eipeeted 
u>  aim e  ■sooner,  by  his  death,  at  the  enjoyment  of  a' 
part  of  his  estate ;  but  which  fortunately  was  prevent- 
id  by  a  eodicil,  made  just  before  his  decease.  A1-. 
■hough  tite  ungrateful  wretch  ceuld  not  he  reached 
;y  eke  ihswe  of  his  country,  the  cireuasatancas  weroao 


stroqg  against  him,  that  he  was  stamped  by  the  public 
mind  with  the  black,  the  awful,  the  enduring  stigma 
of  a  murderer. 

Jeflerson,  in  delineating  the  oharactor  af  the  in- 
stmetor  af  bis'yoath,  remarasH— "  No  man  ever  IdA 
behind  him  a  cbsracter  more  venerated  tban  George 
Wythe.  His  virtue  waa  of  the  purest  kind ;  bis  inte¬ 
grity  inflexible,  and  his  justice  exact ;  of  warm  pa- 
trintiam,  and  devoted  as. he  -was  to  liberty  end  ihn'im* 
tiiral  and  equal  rights  of  men,  he  might  be  truly  edll- 
ed  the  Cato  oChh  country,  without  the  avarice  Of  a 
Roman  ;  for  a  more  disinterested  person  never  lived. 
Such  was  Geoige  Wythe,  theibonour  of  bis  aam,amd 
a  model  of  futare  tiaws.”  Afsoiuoa. 


ZELTM A  DEAREST. 

^  .aMENAnE. 

■  lalima,  dearest,  from. slumber  awaken,  ) 

Still  slaepa  the  moonbeam  on  lahe  aad  on  tree,  > 

I  ihe  faiiasl  and  purest  their  rsat  bave  now  taken, 
flave  the  stain,  dsaiesi  2alima.  waiting  isr  thee, 

‘Come,  Zelima,  come,  ere  the  ctjrstalliaed  blossom 
la  robb'd  of  its  gems  by  the  bright  beams  of  day, 
Vkfle  nature  has  crept  into  night's  silent  boaom. 

Cook,  rove  with  ffle.aweetest.tbe  moonlighisd  way.” 

■Ihlem  thee,  my  Aaor,  for  chasing  my  slumber, 

?br  visams  of  sorrow  stole  over  my  rest, 
trf  voices  were  mingling  in  md  fairy  number, 

\  tala  of  the  shrine  I  have  built  in  thy  breaat.  ' 

■IVy  told  me  Aow  heauteous  and  blight  was  she 
Auwar, 

Vhan  the  bsaaam  of  siimmor  its  lasMlails  upbose, 

>  the  sude  blast  of  ariniar  had  luin'd  dm  ha  asm, 
Aad  the  bright  Jaavm  waia  scalier'd.m  blamomaa 
more. 

Is  auig  they,  that  love  for  awhile  sweetly  flourished, 

I lln  a  fair  bad, -ft  would  sink  to  deny, 

time  dims  the  breast  which  its  young  blamoms 
Bounshad, 

II  weep  o'er  ila  sorrows,  and  wither  away.” 

baniah  thy  vwiona,  as  aeon  might  the  haaaaa 
si  in  im  glocy  of  mounligfaa,  la  lava 
4iope  the  soft  aUapwg  flowers  of  Eeen, 
caan  be  deeg'd  to  ila  emamld  caaa. 

ell  might  the  stream  that  for  agm  ran  danaiqg, 
I  back  ■froin  the  soorce  of  ila  wantfrinp  fraa, 
bright  stars  of  evening,  in  day  ckiode  ha 
glancing, 

his  boaom  be  beating,  and  beat  not  for  thee.” 

H  m  its  othtt.  in  aOvery  glaammgs, 
liueen  nf  4air  naanmg  aieets  ever  the  shy, 

■des  dm  foir  day,  m  Ha  own  aunny  hsaiawga, 
dm  btua  wawm  af  Ooean,  ourl  proudly  and 

ream  that  for  ages  ran  gaily  along, 
glides  like  a  spirit  among  the  green  hills, 

>e  heart  of  that  lover  leaps  light  as  the  loag 
the  bright  flashing  water  that  sings  through  its 
rills. 

M's  Weoming  hewer  renuiiw  *raid  the  roses, 
smslls  the  fond  nightingale’s  evening  torn, 
Nstuie,  its  curliest  Mossam  unCloaes, 
aaaks  h  by  raoonbght — ahma. 

C.  H.  W. 


LINES  TN  MEWenrY  Of  A  THTEND. 

I  gased  on  'his  ftce  and  1  thought  on  hh  lift, 

As  he  lay  in  his  cold  shroud  before  me ; 

Days  of  friendship,  with  heart.stirring  images  rife, 
'Like  a  shadowy  vision  came  o'er  me. 

I  mw  the  dim  gravaa,  vihere  we  thoughtfully  strayufl, 
When  -in  iaamhig,  our  young  hearts  deligfatad, 
'nieiHalhof  Thiloaophy,  where  we  oft 'paid 
Deeper  homage  with  spirits  exched. 

I  gazed  on  the  soul-speaking  brow,  rdft  af  fboqglu. 

■On  tha  lencydit  -eye,  shorn  of  brightnem, 

Each  niee  chiseird  feature,  with  eloquence  flrangiR, 
fMd  arnna  tracea  of-mind  in  daaifah  ■ufhiienim. 

I  thought  on  hia  highauindad  virtue  and  trtrth. 

On  his  friendship  thuMtgh  lang  years  thut  'lmtsd. 
Each  hour  of  sweet  converse,  we  held  in  gay  yoolk. 
And  ear  mnwhandh  fond  hope,  aodly  biaatKi. 

Auasila  saamii  J  aa  lighten  'hi  eoM,  ailani  Upa, 
fluah  mt  ofra*er  hw  pale  fosnorm  fliwied, 

Twm  dlavaly  mtsaating  b^hre  daefhh  -aelipaa, 

Aa  hw  apiah  aiofthad  reireatad. 

I  mmambarW  asaoiiana,  that  amflaiaft  haapaha. 

Whan  waimet-andiha  lang  peat  vaciied ; 

Aad  I  pnyad  thm  the  handa  whsah  hii'amly  flight 

broke, 

Might  *1  Haaean  again  be  uailaA. 


THC  FJR£  FLY. 

Litfla  flying  lamp  of  nights 
Why  ao  tranaieat  is  (hy  light  f 

1  would  wish  ’tware  always  shining. 
While  I'm  now  thy  course  divining; 

Thine  is  not  a  borrowed  light. 

Little  flying  lamp  ef  night! 

Terhaps  to  guide  some  busy  fairy, 
Acrow  the  lawn,  or  to  bar  dairy; 

Or  may  be,  'lis  to  light  bar  tewer 
In  the  silent  midnight  hour. 

Thou  shinest  thus,  with  brilliant  ligh^ 
Ketty  little  lamp  of  night! 

Peihapa  It  is  to  teach  to  earth. 

The  modesty  of  innate  srorth  j— 

For  soon  as  seen,  thy  light  is  gaoa. 

As  if  ashamed  to  sea  thy  own ; 

Thus  it  is  thou  bid’s!  thy  li^t, 

Litfla  modest  lamp  of  night! 
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THE  CURATE  AND  THE  COQUETTE. 

“  Well,  really  I  think  I  shall  goto  church  this  mom-  mony  had  brought  down  the  temperature  of  her  aflec- 
ing,”  exclaimed  Lady  Clara  Torrington;  and,  springing  tion  (never  rising  very  high  for  any  one,  but  herself) 
from  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  reclining,  she  tossed  almost  to  zero,  she  declined  accompanying  him,  ad- 
away  a  French  novel,  over  which  she  had  yawned  for  vancing,  as  a  plea  to  be  leA  behind,  the  delicate  state 
the  last  half  hour,  and  rung  the  bell  to  summon  her  of  health  of  their  heir  and  only  child ;  but  secretly 
attendant.  thinking  that  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months  in  this  coun- 

Do  you  hear  my  resolve,  Jane  t"  continued  she,  |  try,  without  the  $urvillanct  oi  a  husband,  would  be 
addressing  her  sister,  who  was  engaged  in  writing  at  I  vastly  agreeable,  as  well  as  new.  Lord  Torrington 
a  table  near  her.  yielded  to  her  request,  but  solely  on  condition  of  her 

“  I  hear,  but  do  not  believe,”  calmly  rejoined  her  |  making  their  country-seat,  Maplehurst  Hall,  her  place 
sister.  I  of  residence  during  their  temporary  separation,  and  the 

'  It  is  a  fact — I  positively  intend  to  go  to  church.”  promise  that  she  would  follow  him  as  soon  as  the  boy 
Her  companion  raised  her  eyes,  and  regarded  her  was  pronounced  strung  enough  to  encounter  the  fatigue 
with  looks  of  unequivocal  amazement,  “  Go  to  church,  of  a  long  journey.  Lord  Torrington  had  now  twen 
and  in  the  country,  what  an  idea!  but  then  you  are  such  gone  a  month,  and  she  was  beginning  to  repent,  from 
an  odd  peraon,”  and  she  quietly  resumed  her  employ-  the  dulness  of  the  country,  that  she  had  not  been  bis 
ment.  cvmpdgium  du  voyage,  when  our  tale  opens. 

“  Positively,  Jane,  I  am  already  repeud  for  the  sacri-  Her  dispoaition  may  be  inferred  from  the  flip. 
fice  of  time,  by  having  succeeded  in  rousing  you  into  paney  of  her  conversation  with  her  sister,  who  resem- 
soiiiething  like  emotion  ;  really  I  never  saw  you  look  bled  her  in  the  same  total  want  of  serious  principle, 
so  animated  before.  But  are  you  not  curious  to  know  Their  mother  dying  in  their  infancy,  their  educatioo 
what  has  put  this  freak  into  my  head  T’  had  been  confined  to  a  French  governess,  who,  when 

”  A  little  so.”  the  period  of  tuition  was  completed,  leA  them,  rich  in 

"  Listen  and  attend,  then  ;  ever  since  I  have  been  a  every  varied  accomplishment.  But  in  character,  vtin 
denizen  of  this  most  stupid  village  of  Maplehurst,  now  and  cold — heartless  and  selfba  ;  Lady  Torrington  wu 
some  four  weeks,  wheresoever  I  have  been,  with  more  especially  so,  but  possessing  an  unusual  degme 
whomsoever  I  converse,  one  only  theme  do  1  hear  dia-  of  tact,  she  could  seem  the  reverse  of  these,  and  ts- 
cussed — the  Curate  of  Maplehurst.  Gentle  and  simple,  sume  the  impersonation  of  all  earthly  excellence.  Her 
rieh  and  poor,  all  combine  in  sounding  the  praises  of  beauty  few  called  in  question;  and  it  was  of  a  remark- 
Richard  Temple,  for  so  the  man  is  called.”  able  character.  From  her  mother  (an  Andalusian)  she 

**  What  fori  his  eloquence,  piety,  or  whatT’  inherited  a  skin  which,  but  for  its  exceeding  cleamcsi. 

“  He  has  both  these  excellences,  I  believe,  Init  of  I  would  have  been  toe  daik  for  loveliness,  to  an  Englnh 
course  they  would  not  alone  have  roused  the  spirit  of  |  eye  ;  as  it  was,  it  only  served  to  contrast  with  ths 
curiosity  in  me;  no,  dear,  it  is  the  report  of  his  miracu-  >  rich  crimson  which  dyed  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  wert 
lous  beauty  that  interests  me.  They  say  he  is  the  I  magnificent!  soA,  passionate,  voluptuous. and  capable 
Hercules  and  Adonis  blended  inu>  one.”  of  expressing  every  emotion  which  sways  the  hunito 

“  Oh,  then,  you  are  going  to  church  to  sketch  heart.  Her  form  some  objected  to,  as  being  rather  too 
him.”  fully  and  luxuriantly  developed  for  her  height,  which 

”  No;  but  I  intend  to  make  him  come  and  sketoh  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  Init  as  her  want, 
me— for  I  hear,  amongst  his  other  multiplied  perfec-  hands,  and  feet,  were  fashioned  in  perfect  symmetry, 
lions,  that  he  is  an  admirable  amateur  artist  The  it  scarcely  seemed  a  disadvantage, 
fact  is,  I  roust  have  an  aliathi  of  some  sort,  and  as  the  •••• 

regiment  at  Laighum  contains  nothing  but  the  plainest  It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  rooming,  and  the  Sabbath 
and  most  unloveable  set  of  officers  in  his  M^eaty's  I  stillness  was  only  broken  by  the  low  tinkling  of  ths 
service,  and  as  my  good  husband  chooses  to  bury  roe  village  bell  of  Maplehurst,  summoning  the  inhabitaou 
here  whilst  he  is  coquetting  at  Munich,  I  must  get  up  j  to  the  service  of  their  Creator.  It  is  not  often,  apart 
an  interest  to  beguile  the  tritlenese  of  my  exile.  1  must '  from  the  metropolis,  that  so  large  a  congregation  sr« 
either  send  for  Charles  Herbert  hither  from  London,  assembled  as  now  thronged,  even  to  overflowing,  the 
or  flirt  with  the  curate  here.”  bumble  aisles  of  Maplehurst  church.  The  interest  of 

**  But  how  do  you  know  he  will  flirt  with  you  1  all  classes  seemed  alike  awakened  by  the  fame  of  the 
Perhaps  you  may  fail  in  captivating  him.”  curate,  Richard  Temple,  and  they  crowded  to  brtr 

“  Did  I  ever  fail  1”  and  she  turned  her  large  orien-  him  with  an  eagerness  which,  had  he  been  accesiible 
tal  looking  eyes  full  on  her  sister.  Jane  said  nothing,  to  the  influence  of  so  contemptible  a  feeling  as  vanity, 
but  bowed  aasentingly,  with  a  sly  smile,  in  which  would  have  amply  administered  to  it. 
archness  and  malice  had  their  share.  The  bell  ceased — the  organ  (for  they  had  an  organ) 

The  attendant  entered,  and  while  Lady  Torrington  poured  forth  its  rich  sonorous  notes,  and  the  minister 
is  engaged  in  making  her  toilette  for  church  and  con.  ascended  the  desk. 

quest,  it  may  be  as  well  to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  A*  he  is  the  hero  of  our  little  tale,  some  descriptkm 
her  position  and  disposition.  of  him  may  perhaps  be  thought  necessary.  It  is  to  be 

Lady  Clara  Torrington  was  the  youngest  daughter  regretted  that  our  language  does  not  supply  us  with 
of  an  English  Baronet,  of  limited  fortune,  but  ancient  I  any  epithet  descriptive  of  extraordinary  petsonal  sd- 
pedigree.  At  an  assize  ball  her  beauty  attracted  the  vantages  in  a  man.  We  may  talk  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
notice  of  the  young  Lord  Torrington,  the  County  man,  but  a  beautii'ul  man  sounds  ridiculous — yet. 
Member.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  feminine  diplo-  simply  to  say  Richard  Temple  was  handsome,  seem* 
macy,  in  which  she  was  a  proficient,  she  succeeded  far  too  inconsideiable  praise.  He  was  much  more 
in  oonfirraing  the  impression  her  charms  had  originat-  than  thia  He,  indeed,  as  Lady  Torrington  had  fSni 
ed,  and  after  a  few  months’  courtship,  found  herself,  blended  the  perfections  of  the  Hercules  and  Adoas 
greatly  to  her  heart's  content,  standing  at  the  altar  of 
St  George,  Hanover  square,  swearing  allegiance  to  a 
handsome  young  man,  of  £20,000,  a  year — a  Viscount, 
and  a  Legislator  to  boot 

Her  husband  has  been  lately  appointed  Ambassador 
Aom  our  Court  to  Munich,  and  as  five  years  of  matri- 


into  one. 

The  whole  contour  of  his  face  and  form  was  so 
faultlessly  and  classically  fine,  that  one's  irRagiu-: 
when  looking  at  him,  instantly  recalled  those  masi«r-l 
pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  seem  to  cufiv'' 
humanity  by  their  surpassing  beauty.  His  voice, 
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deep,  and  musical,  was  well  calculated  to  give  eflect 
to  the  strain  of  burning,  fervid  eloquence  that  his  ser¬ 
mons  contained;  on  the  morning  we  are  adverting  to, 
he  was  engaged  in  advocating  the  cause  of  charity, 
and  so  powerfully  did  he  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
his  hearers,  that  ere  he  had  concluded  his  discourse, 
overcoine  by  her  feelings.  Lady  Torriiigtoii  was  led  to 
the  vestry  in  a  fainting  state.  But  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  her  own  account  of  the  events  of  the  morn- 
iog. 

Arrived  at  home,  she  entered  tlie  drawing-room 
where  her  suier  was  still  engaged  in  writing — and 
flinging  herself  on  an  ottoman,  burst  into  perhaps,  the 
loudest  laugh  that  had  ever  escaped  her  artstucratic 
lips. 

“Jane,  do  put  down  that  horrid  pea,  and  attend  to 
me — I  have  had  a  fainting  fit.” 

“  My  dear  Clara !” 

“  Nay,  do  not  look  so  frightened;  ibr  truth  to  tell,  it 
was  only  a  ruse.  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  the  little 
history.  I  went  to  church,  frightened  the  villagers  from 
tlteir  propriety  by  my  iineipected  appearance— such 
bustling  and  fidgetting  to  get  me  a  seat.  At  last  I  was 
ushered  into  what  is  called  the  clergyman's  pew,  close 
to  the  pulpit — the  very  thing  I  wuheil.  I  had  thus 
full  leisure  to  look  at  the  curate,  who  literally 
'  stanils'  mucigst  men  like  a  descended  God.'  But  do  nut 
think  I  am  going  to  bore  you  with  a  description.  I  will 
only  tell  you  he  is  the  style  we  gipsies  admire — that 
IS,  excessively  fair.  But  remember,  not  a  bit  of  ef¬ 
feminacy  :  all  expression,  refinement,  and  purity.  I 
instantly  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  agreeabilily  of  a 
flirtation  with  such  a  divinity,  and  I  intend  to  succeed. 
But  1  really  think  the  man  is  religious,  aial  eiigrosseil 
with  his  duties— fur,  tliough  1  fixed  my  eyes,  which  I 
believe  are  rather  overpowering,  full  on  him  during 
the  prayers,  he  never  appeared  to  see  me.  He 
preaches  admirably  :  and  somehow  or  other,  he  did  so 
entirely  excite  my  sensibilities  that  I  began  to  cry! 
The  heat,  too,  was  suSocating.  By  a  little  manoeuver- 
ing,  I  soon  made  the  women  in  the  pew  believe 
1  was  fainting ;  and  half  sobbing,  half  lifeless,  1 
was  taken  to  the  vestry.  Was  it  not  well  managed  T’ 

“  Admirably ,  but  such  scenes  are  not  to  my  taste.” 

“  Nor  mine  :  but  ‘  the  end  justifies  the  means.’  Of 
course  I  did  not  choose  to  recover  till  the  sermon  was 
over.  In  came  Temple  ;  the  glow  which  his  own  en¬ 
thusiasm  had  called  into  his  countenance  (fur,  thank 
goodness,  otherwise  he  is  ulterly  pale,)  had  not  sub¬ 
sided,  ami  as  the  sun  shone  on  his  waiving  hair,  and 
fell  on  his. brood  marble  brow,  I  llioiight  I  tiad  never 
looked  U[x>nany  thing  so  glorious.  In  ihe  lowest  and 
sweetest  of  voices,  he  inquired  ‘  If  I  had  recovered.’ 
But  dear,  so  coldly,  calmly,  so  much  pure  devotion, 

I  think,  by  the  way,  he  is  engaged  ;  for  he  spoke  in  a 
very  tender  and  familiar  lone  to  a  young  person  who 
bad  proffered  her  assistance.  But  that  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  I  will  anon  break  that  affair,  if  necessary. 
He  certainly  did  hand  me  into  the  carriage,  but  not 
dSM  smile  did  he  vouchsafe,  not  one  lingering  look 
attendeil  my  departure.  Now,  perhaps,  after  so  dis. 
couraging  a  commencement,  other  wom-n  would  give 
him  up.  Not  so  Lidy  Torrington.  This  very  night  1 
shall  write  to  tell  him  to  call  here  to  morrow  morning; 
i  then  intend  to  ask  him  if  he  will  give  lessons  in  the 
classics  In  Lusiace — the  boy  is  well  enough,  and  old 
enough  to  hear  a  little  study  now.” 

True  to  her  design.  Lady  Torrington  despatched  her 
pro|iosed  biUet  to  Richard  Temple,  who,  unsuspecting  of 
any  ulterior  design  in  the  summons. obeyeii  it  by  calling 
at  Maplehursl  Hall  at  the  ti  ce  appointeil.  aiul  entered 
readily  into  Lady  Torrington’s  proposal  of  becoming, 
for  some  hours  daily^the  tutor  to  her  boy.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  trace  step  by  step  Ihe  progress  of 
her  influence  over  him ;  enough  that  instantly  be  be¬ 
came  dazsled  and  encoiled  by  her  foecination— enough 


that  the  hour  which  was  to  bring  him  to  Maplehnist 
Hall,  again  to  look  at  her  varying  loveliness,  again  tn 
listen  to  her  delicate  and  seductive  flattery,  was  ob- 
ticipated  with  an  eagerness  he  trembled  lo  own,  and  en¬ 
joyed  with  an  intensity  dangerous  to  his  peace.  He 
felt  that  she  was  the  wife  of  another.  He  knew  he 
was  the  affianced  of  an  innocent  girl,  who  loved  him 
with  all  the  measureless  idolatry  of  a  first  and  pure 
aflectiun.  He  knew  this,  but  the  spell  was  on  him ; 
and  though  each  day  determining  lo  break  the  fetters 
that  so  unworthily  enchanted  him,  the  intention  expir¬ 
ed  before  it  arrived  at  maturity  beneath  a  bright 
glance  and  a  soft  word.  Could  he  but  have  followed 
her  lo  her  boudoir  when  he  left  her  presence,  heard 
her  detail  to  her  sister  with  triumph  and  ridicule  every 
word  which  she  thought  evidenced  the  advance  of 
his  passion,  heard  her  calculate  how  soon  she  should 
consign  to  broken-hearted  desertion  the  loving  girl  he 
had  promised  to  marry,  he  had  spumed  her  from  his 
thoughts  and  from  his  heart  with  Ihe  disgust  she  merit¬ 
ed.  But  bow  could  he  suspect  this  under  the  exterior 
she  assumed  f  How  imagine  that  the  warm  entJia- 
siasm  of  her  manner,  subdued  by  the  must  captivating 
softness,  which  he  believed,  as  she  insinuated,  only 
himself  could  call  forth,  was  reedy  to  he  plied  against 
any  new  object  who  excited  her  curiosity  or  pleased 
her  eye!  To  her  he  served  as  an  occupation,  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  a  sumeihing  to  fi'l  up  and  beguile  the  monotony 
of  .a  country  life.  To  him  she  was  an  enchantress, 
who  had  made  a  war  wilhin  himself — who  had  disturb¬ 
ed  the  holv  current  of  his  ihoughu  and  affections,  and 
threatened,  by  her  fatal  power,  to  overthrow  alike 
principle  and  peace.  Bred  in  the  calm  seclusion  of 
rural  life,  he  had  only  left  it  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  high  academic  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  being  ordained,  returned  to  Maplekurst, 
his  native  village,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  Curate.  Belov¬ 
ed  by  the  poor  for  his  goodness,.admired  by  the  rich  for 
his  extraordinary  personal  and  mental  endowments,  he 
had  woo  himself  a  fame  so  pure  and  so  wride-spreod- 
ing,  that  but  for  the  unaffected  sweetness  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  his  manners,  his  gentle  bearing  to  all  classss,  it 
had  been  sufficient  to  have  aroused  the  envy  of  thosa 
around  him.  Yet  this  was  the  man  whom  a  heartless 
coquette  had  fixed  on  as  a  victim  to  her  vanity  and 
selfishness. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  sweet  low-roofed  cottage,  through 
every  window  of  which  either  the  rose  or  the  jessa¬ 
mine  had  forced  an  entrance — where,  in  a  simple  yet 
laalefiilly  furiiishefi  parlor,  sat  two  ladies  working. 
The  likeness  between  them  declared  them  mother  and 
daughter.  The  younger;  despite  the  air  of  dee|l  de- 
jecimn  which  shadowed  her  fiice,  was  exquisitely  .fiur, 
with  that  look  of  unsullied  purity  which  interests  the 
feeliiigH  even  yet  more  than  regularity  of  form  and 
feature.  Her  age  was  eighteen,  yet  she  scarcely 
looked  that.  Her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  were  bent 
over  her  netting,  to  escape  the  observation  of  her 
mother ;  but  alter  a  few  minutes,  unable  longer  to 
control  hergiief,  she  dung  down  her  work,  exclaiming 
passionately, — 

“  Mother,  1  ran  bear  this  no  longer — I  feel  my  heart 
is  breaking — I  must  come  lo  an  explanation  with  Ri¬ 
chard  Temple,  any  thing  is  better  than  this  torturing 
suspense.” 

“  In  truth,  Mary,  I  think  his  conduct  explains  itself 
— and  if  you  had  one  feeling  of  womanly  pride,  you 
would  forget  him.  or  only  think  of  him  with  the  in- 
diffeience  his  behaviour  merits.” 

“  Ah.  do  not  Mame  him.  nor  talk  to  me  of  pride ! 
what  has  love  like  mine  to  do  with  pride — I  forgive 
him !  how  heartily  and  entirely — I  knew  1  was  not 
worthy  of  him — it  was  vanity  to  think  a  being  like 
Richard  Temple  could  love  and  marry  me — I  wish  I 
were  as  pretty  as  Lady  Torrington,  every  one  admires 
her.” 
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“  Yba  exMpMvt^  in*.  diiUi,  b«7oiMl  rocHure,  with 
Mek  langiMfe — ii  not  Lady  Toriingion  a  narrieU  wo- 
nan— and  haa  not  Richard  been  engaged  to  you:  for  a 
y«ar !  Ho  roiitl  either  ratify  that  engageiaent  aiome, 
or.youahall  quit  Maplehananeit  weeJb  That  wtehed 
tMoaian  shall  not  have  ibe  saiudMtioa  of  seeing  her 
VMtim  ceawrl  to  the  grava,  step  by  step,  belore  her 
eiras.” 

“  I  am  ania  Richard  would  not  inteationally  give 
me  one  hoar’s  pain  He  knows  not  how  1  love  him ; 
ha- never  shall  knowt  till  1  am. dead.  Great  Heaven! 
bare  he  ia  He  is  coming  up  the  garden — leave  me, 
dear,  dear  mother— you  will  speak  in  anger  to  him— 
letnae  see  himalone.” 

Mrs.  Melvill  left  the  room  as  Riohaad  Temple  en¬ 
tered  the  cottage.  It  was  evident,  i'romi  the  won 
paleneas:of  his  cheek  and  the  agitated  expresaion  ot 
bis  uaually^  serene  facet  that  the  mind,  was  ill  at  rest 
la:  tnath,  the  evenis  of  the  last  few  months  had  open 
alad  a  fearful  change  in.him.  pemenaily  and  mentally. 
Unacctistomed  hitherto  to  salf.reproach,  he  now  con. 
ataatly  endured  its  goading  sung;  buiiuur  bade  him 
fulfil  hia  engagameat  with  Mary  Malvill,  to  which  he 
waa  dooblv  impalled,  by  the  recuilaciiun  of  her  late 
father,  itoder  wtiuse  rouf  and.  «ai«  he  had  been  educe- 
tad.  Yet  could  he  pronounce  the  marriage  vow 
while  hia  thoughts  were  filled  with  another's  image? 
Still,  if  he  continued  hit  attendance  at  the  Hall,  might 
net  the  passion  which  so  fatally  infatuated  him,  assume, 
era •  long,  the  dark  shade  of  guilt?  liad  not  Lady 
Torrington  again  and  again  reiterated  that  she  loved 
him  ?  Was  he  to  refuse  the  love  of  so  beauiifal  a 
being,  the  admired  of  every  eye?  Could  he  meet 
her  again,  and  be  yet  cold  and  insensible  to  her 
boining  words,  her  enticing  chaisas,-  was  it  in  man  to 
ba-sa?  All  thaso  thoughts  rushed  through  his  brain 
aa  ha  appsoankod  tha  cutiaga  of  bis  pura  and  gantla 
Muy.  Me  came  thither  with  tbainMM,  coat  what  it 
laigl^  of  tolling  har  tha  pracisa  slataiof:  hia  fealinga 
and  ofiariag  sahaervianoe  to  bar  daciaiaa,  whalarvarit 
wight  bat 

A-lcog  intarviasa  aasaad.  Ha  daoetibad  the  atrng* 
gle.that  waa  shaking  hia  eonl.  Mary  heard  himt  and 
thidi.aml.  fast  the  taara  fall'  from  bar  eyaa^  bm  net 
ana  ungaaila  or  reproaehful  word  eaeapad  hat  lipa. 
She  loved  him  as  only  woman  can  love.  She  felt 
that,  rather  than  he  should  sufliir  a  tingle  moment’s 
unrast,  aha  was  content  to  number  every  future  hoar 
of  existence  by  the  dark  dial  of  despair.  Sick  and 
weary  the  felt  at  heart ;  bnt  with  a  cold  smile  playing 
over  her  features,  she  gave  him  back  hia  faith,  sod 
only  prayed  that  heaven  might  guide  hit  wandering 
aanps,  and  preserve  him  from  the  abyss  towards  which 
hn  was  harrying. 

Ua  leA  the  cottage,  and  the  feltthal  life  hancaforth 
waa  for  her  ona  lung  and  dreary  waste.  Tne  only 
tfaooght  whose  solaoa  lessened  the  sum  of  har  wrateb- 
ednem,  was,  that  she  had  dons  nought  to  add  to  Ids 
suflennp.  But  the  idea'  that  never  again  should  his 
Itsrad  voice  whisper  in  her  ear  ihs  wordaof  affectioa 
—that  she  was  unloved  and  deserted— oh !  the  masl. 
doniiig  anguish  in  that  thought  was  intolerable.  9he 
groaned  aloud,  and  wept  the  burning,  bitter  tears 
which iho  fonaken  alone  can  weep!  Befare  theelose 
of  the  day,  intelligence  reached  her  (hat  Richard 
Tampla-  waa  dangerously  ill.  The  events  of  the 
imrning^the  war  between  passion  and  reciiluda  in 
hie  naturally  pore  and  noble  mind— had  been,  toe 
much  for  nature  to  contend  with.  Ha  had  scarcely 
anivad  at  the  parsonage,  after  his.  visit  to  Mary, .when 
synptamrof  bmin  fever  eihibitad  tbemselvea,  and  hs 
was  now  raving  in  deliiiouafrenay.  For  many  weeks 
h*'iay  hovering  between  life  and  death.  During  his 
illbem  he  was  aitanded  by  Msry  and  har  roolher,  with 
thataaalaus  solicitude  which  aflaeiioa  only  can  sap- 
ply. 


And  did  Lady  Torrington  strive  to  mitigate  the  mise¬ 
ry  herself  had  caused  ?  IVo.  Not  one  offer  of  aasis- 
tanee,  not  one  message  of  sympathy  reached  him  from 
her. 

Immediately  she  found  herself  deprived  of  his  so¬ 
ciety,  she  sent  over  to  Leighton,  the  nearest  garrison 
town,  ascertained  that  the  regiment  had  lieen  changed, 
and  finding  that  the  Colonel  of  the  one  now  stationed 
there  had  been  an  admirer  of  hers  before  marriage, 
resolved  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  To  do  this  was 
an  easy  ami  agiveable  arrangement. 

Colonel - was  delight^  with  a  flirtation  with 

so  lovely  a  woman.  He  was  her  escort  every  where. 
And  while  Rhrhard  Temple  was  languishing  on  a  sick 
bed.  Lady  Torrington  was  the  leader  at  every  gay  as¬ 
sembly,  enooiiraging  tha  attention  of  a  new  admirer, 
making  the  same  demonstration  of  affeetion  which 
had  so  beguiled  and  deceived  the  fresh,  unpractised 
heart  of  the  Curate  of  Maplehurst.  Rirhaid' Temple 
raooveiad.  and  arose  frum-his  bedol  suffering  a  better 
and  a  happier  man.  Tha  dream  of  erring  passion  had 
INMsed  away.  He  had  been  punished  for  his  delusion. 
But  tha-vi'siun  and  the- chastisement  eeased  together. 
Ha  siofceiiad  aa  he  remenihered  the  wiles  of  Lady 
Torrington,  snd  his  heart,  purified  from  her  pemirioas 
influence,  opened  again  a  home  for  the  image  of  his 
once-loved,  inmicent  Mary. 

NcihI  we  say  then,  that  his  brief  intoiieation,  for¬ 
gotten  and  forgiven,  she  reeeived  his  renewed  vows  of 
adfeciion  with  trembling  ami  delight?  Tears,  it  i>  true, 
were  still  in  her  eyes  as  she  leaned  on  his  iMsom.and 
listened  to  the  words  of  tendemass  and  love,  but  they 
were  tears  of  delirious  joy. 

A  few  weeks  poased  in  bins,  which  each  equally 
shared— they  were  roarriod.  A  change  of  min  isiry 
occasioned  the  sodden  reoal  of  Lord  Torrington  from 
Munich,  and  the  departure  of  Lady  Torrington  for 
London' at  this  time,  and  greatly  to  iha  salisfaetioii  of 
Mary,  she  never  returned  to  Maplehurst  while  her 
hoshaad  continued  in  the  enraey.  The  talentB-  of 
Rlohard  TNapIe  procurad'him,  era  long,  the  patronage 
he  d  Bear  ltd.  Ha  is  now  the  ineumbent  of  a  vahnble 
living,  the  idol  of  his-  wife,  hia  chtklren  and  bit 
parish,  M.  Hi 


THE  GRAVE. 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  ihoia  me- 
ditme!  There  settle  the  account  with  thy  cutMoienca 
fin  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  depart¬ 
ed  being,  who  can  never— never— never  return  to  ha 
soothed  by  thy  contrition. 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorvow  to 
the  soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affisc- 
tioneta  parent — if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever 
eauaed  tha  fund  bosom  that  ventured  its  happmeas  in 
thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  momant  of  thy  kindnaas  or  thy 
truth— if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generoutly  con¬ 
fided  in  thee— if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  eves  given 
on#  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lioa 
cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet;— the*  be  sura  that 
every  unkind  loek,  every  ungracioua  word,  every  nnr 
gentle  action,  will  coma  thronging  back  unon  thy  nia- 
nwry,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  ihy  soul— (hen-  ha 
sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  senuwing  and  repanlant 
on  the  grave,  and  utter  the'  unhaard  groan,  awipanr 
tha  unavailing  tear;  more  deep,  rnora  biller,  bacause 
unheard  and  unavuling. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  straw  the 
beaatias  of  nature  about  the  grave ;  oumalethy  brokem 
spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  theas  tender  yet  futile  tnbutas 
of  regret;  but  take  warning  by  ^tka,  biUaraesaof  this 
thy  contrite  affliction  over  tha  do^.  and  faenoeferth  bn 
mora  faithAihand  affeetionale  in,  tha-^disahargaiof  thy 
dniioaio  the  living 
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CBAPTBR  I. — TH£  MEKT1>G.  1 

There  it  a  certain  oounlry  not  far  distant  froin 
ovr  own :  in  a  certain  smaii  toma,  cloae  to  the 
nMtnojMifM  of  thie  country^  there  once  lircd  a 
centain  yoeef^ladly  of  the  name  of  Laura^  Uhe 
wea  the-dauf^ter  and  aole  heireaa  of  an>  honest 
t^tiaeiae^an  aftomey  atlaw — and  was  partion- 
larly  addicted  to  noeela  and  fallme  in  lone.  One 
day,  the  wat  walking  in  the  woods,  in  a  (>ensire 
manner,  obsenring  now  affectionate  the  little 
bird*  mere  to  each  otherTamL  thinJanK-  mhat  a 
bleaaiim  it  was  to  have  an  aioeeable  lover— when 
leaeing  against  an;  elm  tree,  she  perceived  a 
young-  man  habited  in  a  most  hanosome  dress, 
that  seemed  a  little  too  large  for  him,  and  of  tiiat 
paonliar  complexion — half  white,  half  yellow — 
whicbcattom  has  dedicated  to  romsnoe.  He 
ware  hit  lonifdark  locks  sweeping  over  his  fore- 
bead;  and  fixing  his  eves  instantly  on  the  ground, 
he  muttered,  thus  to  hiro^df ;  ^  Singular  desdoy! 
— feaHiil  (honght !  Shall  I)  nasist  it? — shall.  I  fly  ? 
Nci;,  that  were  unworthy  of  the  name  1  hear ! 
Forfifur  hundred- years  my  forefathers  haree.n- 
jojied  their  hononrs;  not  a  break  ia  their  lineage; 
sbiiii  k  be  the  first  to  forfeit  this  berHitary  dis¬ 
tinction?  Away  tbo  thought !”  The  young 
goalieman  waikad  haugtitly  from  the  iree,  and 
Just)  before  him  ha. sew  fMus  Laura,  fixiug  her 
delighted  eyes  upon  liis  oonnirnaaoe,.  and 
plenoiag  herself  with  the  thought  (hat  she  saw 
before  her  an  earl,  reanlial  or  grand  falconer  at 
the  least.  The  young  gentleman  stood  still,  so 
also  did  the  young  lady ;  the  young  gentleman 
stared,— tbe  lady  sigh^.  “Fair  creature!” 
qtmth  the  youth,  throwing  oat  bis  arm,  but  in 
soniewhal  a  violent  and  abrupt  manner,  as  if 
ralAser  striking  a  Mow  than  attempting  a  courte- 
ouoigesture.  Full  of  tbe  becomiiigUsiTor  of  a 
daoBol  of  romanoe,  Laura  drew  herself  up  and 
utlened  a  little  scream.  “  What!”  said^the  youth 
nMumfelly,  “  do  you,  too,  fbar  me  ?”  Laura 
waeaffaat^  almoot  to  tears:— the  !^th  taok 
hcB-haed,.  ThM  met  again,  and  olt;  and  oh, 
hose  dasntodiy  Laura  loeed  the  young  eaealier! 
Skat  warn  pessmialely  fond  of  Mok :  it  seldom 


happens  in  the  novels  liked  by  young  ladies  that 
a  lover  is  permitted  to  be  of  less  rank  than  a 
peer's  sod.  Ancordingly,  she  redeotsd  with  in¬ 
describable  rapture  on  the  certainty  of  having  a 
gallant  whose  fbrefathersbad  enjoy^  something 
four  hundred  years  ia  tbe  family !  But  what 
was  that  somethiag?  She  was  ourieua; — tbe 
interrogated  lier  lover  as  to  bi»  name  and  rank. 
He  ebaefsed  coloer,  he  bit  bis  lip,  be  thrust  both 
hands  into  hie  bnoeehos  poeketa  “  I  eaooot  tell 
you  what  I  am.’  said  he :  “  no,  ebarmiog  Leans 
forgive  me ;  oee  day  you  mill  knom  ail,” — **  Cam 
he  be  the  king's  eldest  sou?”  seid  Laera  t» 
herself.  After  all,  this  mystery  svas  very  delight¬ 
ful.  She  introduced  the  young  gentleman  to  her 
father.  “  Ah!”  qnoth  the  former;  squeezing  tbe 
attor,-iey's  hand,  “  yonr  family  have  been  goad 
friends  to  mine.” — “  How  f”  cried  the  attoraey, 
“  are  we  then  acquainted  ?  may  1  crave  you* 
name,  rir  ?”  The  lover  looked  cooAised;  bv 
mumbled  out  some  excusa,-^ust  at  present  he 
had  reasons  for  wishing  it  oonoealeds  Osu-  um- 
known  hatl  a  long  inihtary  nose;  be  looked  Idw 
a  insii  wlio  might  have  shot-  another  in  ednek 
-’  .Vila!  ’  said  theattomey,  winking;  andlowep- 
iinr  his  voice. — “  1  smell  yoe,  air,  you  bare  killed 
your  man,  eh  !” — Hn  i"  cried  the  stvangar: 
and  slapping  his  forehead  wildly,  he  mihed  out 
of  the  room. 

CHAP.  II. — THE  LAWTEE  WATCBCDi 

It  W.1S  now  clear:  the  stranper  bad  evidenliyr 
beena  brave  transgressor  of,  tbe  laiw;  perkept<aa 
assassin,  certainly  a  victorioos  singlfrcambeter;. 
This  rodonbled  in  Laura's  booom  Ikainterost  she 
had  conceived  for  him.  There  ia  eothing  randen 
a  young  lady  more  ardent  in  her  attackmeot 
than  the  supposition  that  her  lover  hat  coonni^ 
ted  some  enormous  crime.  Her  father  thooghfe 
be  miglil  make  a  good'  ttiiog-  oat  of  his  now  eo 
quaintance.  He  resolved  tofindoetif  be  smn 
rich;  if  rich,  liecould  marry  hiaa  to  hia  daughter; 
if  poor,  he  might  as  welt  iirform  agaiRat  himaid 
get  the  reward.  An  attorney  ia  a.boir,e  crooked 
thing  with  two  strings  to  it. 

It  was  in  the  wood  that  the-  Ihsryer  net  the 
stranger.  The  stranger  mw  euauiday  a  ttmm 
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“  Strong,  strong,”  muttered  he ;  “yes,  it  is  worth 
buying.” — “Are  you  a  judse  of  trees,  sir.^’ 
quoth  the  attorney.  “  Hum,— yes,  of  a  peculiar 
sort  of  trees.” — “  Hare  you  much  timber  of 
your  own.>”  “A  great  deal,”  replied  the 
stranger  coolly.  “Of  the  best  kind.'” — “  It  is 

n ‘rally  used  for  scaffolding.”— “  Oh  !  gooii 
!"  The  lawyer  paused.  “Yoii  cannot,” 
said  he  archly,  “  you  cannot  conceal  yourself : 
our  rank  is  sufficiently  apparent.” — “  Good 
eavens  !” — “  Yes  ;  my  daughter  8a\  s  she  heard 
you  boasting  of  your  hereditary  distinctions— 
four  hundred  years  it  has  existed  in  your  fami¬ 
ly.” — “  It  has  indt-ed  !” — “  And  does  the  proper, 
ty — the  cash  part  of  the  business  go  wiih  it.'" — 
“Yes;  the  Government  provide  tor  us.” — “Oh, 
a  pension  !  hereditary  too?” — “You  say  it.” — 
“  Ah !  ’tis  the  way  with  your  great  families,” 
said  the  lawyer  to  himself,  “  always  quartered 
on  the  public.” — “  VVliat’s  that  he  mutters  about 
quartered?”  exclaimed  the  stranger  with  emo¬ 
tion.  “  It  is  from  our  taxes  that  their  support  is 
drawn,”  continued  the  lawyer.  “  Drawn,  sir !" 
cried  the  stranger  aloud.  And  if  it  be  not  the 
best  way  ol  living  hang  we!”  concluded  the  law¬ 
yer.  “  You!"  faltered  the  stranger,  clasping  his 
hands :  “  horrible  supposition  ! ! !” 

CHAP.  Ill. — ENLIGHTENED  SENTIMENTS. 

“  You  will  really  marry  me  then,  beautiful 
Laura,”  said  the  stranger,  kneeling  on  his 
pocket  handkerchief.  Laura  blushed.  “You 
are  so— so  bewitching— and — and  you  will  al¬ 
ways  love  me — and  you  will  tell  me  who  you 
are.” — After  our  marriage,  yes,” — said  the 
stranger, somewhat  discomposed.  “No;  now, 
now,”  cried  Laura  coaxingly.  He  was  silent. 
“Come,  I  will  get  it  out  of  you.  You  are  an 
eldeql  son.” — Indeed  I  am,”  sighed  the  stranger. 
“  You  have  an  hereditary  title  “  Alas!  yes.” 
— ^“It  descends  to  you?” — “It  does.” — “You 
have  a — a — the  means  to  support  it  ?” — As¬ 
suredly.” — “  Convince  me  of  that,”  said  the  law¬ 
yer,  who  had  been  listening  unobserved,  “  and 
my  daughter  is  yours,  let  you  have  kill^  your 
man  a  hundred  times  over!”— “  Wonderful 
liberality  !”  cried  the  stranger  enthusiastically, 
throwing  himself  at  the  lawyer’s  feet. 

CHAP.  IV. — CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  stranger  wore  a  splendid  suit  of  clothes. 
The  mystery  about  him  attracted  the  admiration 
and  marvel  of  the  people  at  the  little  inn  at 
which  tie  had  taken  up  his  lodging.  They  were 
talking  about  him  in  the  kitchen  one  morning 
when  the  boots  was  brushing  his  coat.  A  tailor 
from  the  capital,  who  was  travelling  to  his  coun¬ 
try  seat,  come  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  why 
his  breakfast  was  not  ready.  “It  is  a  beautiful 
coat!”  cried  the  boots,  liolding  it  up.  “  What 
a  cut  !’>■  cried  the  chambermaid.  “It  is  lined 
with  white  silk,”  said  the  scullion,  and  she 
placed  her  thumb  on  the  skirts.  “  Ha!”  said  the 
tailor, — what  do  1  see !  it  is  the  coat  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tete  Perdu :  I  made  it  myself.”  “It 
is  out— it  is  out!"  cried  the  waiter.  “The 
gentlemau  is  a  marquis.  Gemini,  how  pleased 
Miss  Laura  will  be  !” — “  What’s  tliat,  sir?  So 
the  strange  gentleman  is  really  the  Marquis  de 
Tete  Perdu  !”  asked  the  landlady.  “  John, take 
the  frtt't  ei'g*  to  his  lordship.” — “  Imiiossible !'' 
said  the  tailor,  who  had  fix^  on  the  fresh  eggs 
for  himself.  “  Impossible  !”  and  while  lie  laid 
his  band  on  the  egg-stand,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  “  Impossible  !  the  Marquis  has  been 
hanged  this  twelvemonth !" 

CHAP.  V. — THE  departure. 

“  Good  lieavens !  how  strange,”  said  the  law¬ 
yer,  as  he  dismissed  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn. 


“  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you — only  think — 
I  was  just  going  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  been  hanged !”  Laura  burst 
into  tears.  “  W’  hat  if  he  should  be  a  vampire  !” 
said  she ;  “  it  is  very  odd  that  a  man  should  live 
twelve  months  after  hanging.”  Meanwhile  the 
stranger  descended  the  stairs  to  his  parlour;  a 
group  of  idlers  ef  the  passage  gave  way  hastily 
on  both  sides.  Nay,  the  housemaid,  whom  he 
was  about  as  usual,  to  chuck  under  the  chin,  ut¬ 
tered  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  into  a  swoon.  *‘The 
devil!”  said  the  stranger,  glancing  suspiciously 
round  :  “  am  I  known  then  .'” — “  Known  !  yes, 
you  are  known  !”  cried  the  boots.  “  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Tete  Perdu.” — Sucre  blue said  the 
stranger,  flinging  into  the  parlour  in  a  violent 
rage.  He  locked  the  door.  He  walked  up  and 
down  with  uneven  strides.  “  (birse  on  these 
painful  distinctions — these  hereditary  customs !” 
cried  he  vehemently,  “  they  are  the  poison  of  my 
existence.  1  shall  lose  Laura ;  1  shall  lose  her 
fortune;  1  am  discovered.  No,  not  yet ;  I  will 
fly  to  her,  before  the  boots  spreads  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  1  will  force  her  to  go  off  with  me — go 
off!— how  many  people  have  1  forced  to  go  off 
before!”  To  avoid  the  people  in  the  pa.‘sage, 
the  stranger  dropped  from  the  window.  He 
hastened  to  the  lawyer's  house— he  found  Miss 
Laura  in  the  garden — she  was  crying  violently, 
and  had  forgotten  her  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
stranger  offered  her  his  own.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
a  marquis’s  coronet,  worked  in  the  corner,  with 
the  initials  “  T.  P.”  “  Ah  !  it  is  to  i  true,  then,” 
said  she,  sobbing;  “the — the  Marquis  de  Tete 
Perdu — .”  Here  her  voice  was  choked  by  her 
emotion.  “Damnation!  what — what  of  him?” 
W  ith  great  difficulty  Laura  sobbed  out  the  word 
“  H — a — n — g— e — d !” — “  It  is  all  up  with  me  !’* 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  terrible  grimace,  and 
he  disappeared.  “  Oh !  he  is  certainly  a  vam¬ 
pire,”  wept  the  unfortunate  Laura;  “  at  all 
events,  after  having  been  hanged  for  twelve 
months,  be  cannot  be  worth  much  as  a  husband!” 

CHAP.  VI. — the  JEALOUST. 

“  Ah,  miss !”  said  the  tailor,  as  be  passed 
through  the  country  town  on  a  high  trotting 
horse,  and  met  the  unfortunate  Laura  walking 
homeward  with  “The  Sorrows  of  Werter”  in 
her  hand  :  “  Ah  !  so  the  spark  has  carried  him¬ 
self  off!  How  could  you  be  so  taken  in  ?  What! 

marry  a - ”  “  I  know  what  you  would  say,” 

interrupted  Laur.i  haughtily,  “and  I  beg  you  will 
be  silent.” — “  You  knew  him,  then “  Ay,  by 
sight.  I  have  seen  him  on  trying  occasions,  sure 
enough.  But  you  will  meet  him  no  more,  I 
guess:  he  is  wanted  in  town  to-morrow  morning.” 
— “  Gracious  heaven !  for  what  ?  said  Laura, 
thinking  the  Marquis  de  Tete  Perdu  was  again 
apprehended  for  not  having  been  hanged  suffi¬ 
ciently.  “  Why,  be  prepared;  he  is  going  to  tie 
the  noose.”  “  W  retch!  perfldious  wretch!”  shriek¬ 
ed  Laura,  as  her  fear  now  changed  into  jealousy, 
“  do  you  mean  that  he  is  going  to  lead  another  to 
the  altar?” — “ Exactly,  miss !”  said  the  tailor, 
and  off  went  his  high  trotting  horse. 

CHAP.  VII. — THE  DENOUEMENT. 

“  Poor  cousin  Jack  !”  said  the  lawyer,  as  he 
was  eating  his  breakfast;  “  he  has  been  playing 
very  naughty  pranks,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  is  our 
cousin,  nevertheless.  We  should  pay  him  all 
possible  respect.  Come,  girl,  get  on  your  bon¬ 
net;  you  may  as  well  come  with  me;  it  will  di¬ 
vert  your  mind.” — “  La,  papa  ;  but,  to  be  sure 
there  will  be  a  great  crowd.  It  is  a  most  affect¬ 
ing  sight;  and.  after  all,  1  think  a  drive  may  do 
me  good.” — That’s  right,  girl,”  said  the  father; 
and  they  were  soon  on  the  roaid  to  the  capital. 
They  arrived  at  an  open  space,  but  filled  with 
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ipcctaton  ;  they  beheld  a  platform,  raised  above 
itie  beads  of  the  people ;  Laura  i^rew  very  faiot 
with  anxiety  and  heat.  Slie  heard  the  spectators 
talking  to  each  other.  ‘^They  say,"  observed  one, 
“that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  persuad* 
edto  thecallinff;  it  has  been  four  hundred  years  in 
the  family;  he  took  himself  away,  but  came  back 
when  he  heard  the  fees  were  augmented, — you 
know  he  gets  all  the  clothes.”  *•  There’s  poor 
cousin  Jack,"  quoth  the  attorney,  “  how  pale  he 
is!"  Laura  looked.  To  the  side  of  cousin  Jack, 


who  was  about  to  be  hanged,  moved  a  well- 
known  figure.  “  The  Mart^uu  de  Tele  Perdu  P' 
cried  the  lawyer  aghast!  “My  lover!  my 
lover  !"  screamed  Laura.  “  My  eye!  that’s  the 
hereditary  hangman!”  said  a  bystander  with  open 
mouth.  “  Hereditary  hangman  !"  said  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lord,  who  was  by  chance  an  attendant  at  the 
spectacle.  “  Hereditary  hangman  ! — what  a 
burlesque  on  the  peerage !’’  Is  it  a  burlesque 
truly,  or  is  the  one  about  as  wise  as  the  other 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ANGLING.  | 

An  angler  it  a  fuh-butrher,  a  piacalory  aataMin,  a 
Jack  Ketch— catcher  of  jack — an  impaler  of  live 
aormt,  frogt,  and  flies,  a  torturer  of  trout,  a  killer  of 
carp  and  a  great  gudgeon,  who  tacrifleas  the  beat  part 
of  hit  life  in  taking  away  the  life  of  a  little  gudgeon. 
Every  thing  appertaining  to  the  angler's  art  it  cow- 
sidly,  cruel,  treaclierout,  and  cat  like.  He  w  a  pro- 
tatiional  dealer  in  **  ireatont,  ttratagemt,  and  plots;'' 
more  subtle  and  sneaking  than  a  poacher,  and  mure 
eiclusively  devoted  to  snares,  traps,  and  subteKuges. 
He  IS  at  the  same  time  infinitely  mure  remurseless, 
finding  amusement  and  delight  in  prolonging  to  Ihe 
last  gasp  the  agonies  of  ihe  impaled  bail,  and  of  the 
wretched  fish,  wnihing  with  a  barb  in  ils  entrails. 

The  high  prieat  of  anglers  is  that  demure  destroyer, 
old  Isaak  Walton,  who  may  be  literally  called  the 
Hooker  of  that  piscatory  policy.  Because  he  could 
write  a  line,  as  well  as  throw  one,  they  would  per- 
luade  themselves  that  he  has  shed  a  sort  of  classical 
dignity  on  their  art,  and  even  asaociaied  it  with  pieiy 
ind  poetry.  What  proianity !  The  poet  is  not  cmly  a 
lover  of  his  species,  but  of  all  sentient  beings,  because 
he  “  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God !”  But 
how  c^n  an  angler  be  pious  f  How  can  a  tormentor 
of  the  creature  be  a  lover  of  the  Creator  I  Away 
with  such  cant !  Ok!  Isaak  must  either  have  been  a 
demure  hypocrite,  or  a  blockhead,  unaware  of  the 
gwm  incunsisiency  between  bis  pnifessiun  and  his 
practice.  If  he  saw  a  fine  trout, and  wished  to  trouble 
him  with  a  line,  just  to  say  be  should  be  very  happy 
to  tee  him  to  dinner,  he  must  first  torture  his  pust- 
fflsn,  the  bait,  and  make  him  carry  the  lettera  of  Bel- 
lerophon.  Hark  how  tenderly  the  gentle  ruffian  gives 
directions  fur  hailing  with  a  frog.  “  Put  your  hook 
through  the  mouih  and  out  of  his  gills,  and  then  with 
a  fine  needle  and  silk  tew  the  upper  part  of  hit  leg, 
with  only  one  stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of  the  hook, 
and  in  to  doing,  ute  him  os  thnugk  you  loved  him 
,  Tender-hearted  Isaak!  What  would  be  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals  whom  he  did  nol  love  I 

An  angler  may  be  roediiative,or  rather  musing,  but 
let  him  never  think  that  he  thinks,  for  if  he  bad 
the  healthy  power  of  reflection,  be  could  not  be  an 
angler.  If  sensible  and  amiable  men  are  still  to  be 
teen  squatted  for  huuri  in  a  punt,  “  like  patience  on 
a  monument  smiling  at  grief,"  they  are  as  much  out 
of  their  element  as  the  fish  in  their  basket,  and  could 
only  be  reconciled  to  their  employment  by  a  reaoluta 


blinking  of  the  queetion.  In  one  of  the  admirable 
papers  of  the  “  Indicator,"  Leigh  Hunt  taya,  “  We 
really  cannot  see  what  equanimity  there  is  in  jerking 
a  lacerated  carp  out  of  the  water  by  the  jaws,  merely 
because  it  has  not  the  power  of  making  a  noiae ;  for 
we  presume  that  the  most  philoeophic  of  anglera  would 
hardly  delight  in  catching  shrieking  fish.”  Thw  is 
nol  so  clear.  Old  Isaak,  their  patriarch,  would  have 
probably  maintained  that  the  shiiek  was  a  cry  of  plea¬ 
sure.  We  willingly  leave  the  anglers  to  thair  rod,  for 
they  deserve  it,  and  we  allow  'hem  to  defend  one 
another,  net  only  because  they  have  no  other  advo¬ 
cates,  but  because  we  are  sure  that  the  rest  of  the 
community  would  be  glad  to  see  them  hang  together, 
especially  if  they  should  make  use  of  their  own  lines. 

Averse  as  we  are  from  extending  the  sphere  of  the 
angler's  cruelty,  we  will  mention  one  fish  which  old 
Isaak  himself  had  nevar  caught.  A  wealthy  trades- 
nu.n  having  ordered  a  fish-pond  at  his  country  hoiwo 
to  be  cleared  out,  the  foreman  discovered  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  a  spring  of  femiginoua-colored  water,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  bouse,  told  his  employer  that  they  had 
liHind  a  chalybeate.  “  1  am  glad  of  it,”  exclaimed 
the  worthy  citisen,  “fori  never  mw  one.  Put  it  inte 
the  basket  with  the  other  fish,  I'll  come  and  look  at  it 
presently.” 


Thk  Old  Snskl — ^The  late  Lord  Slowell  was 
noted  tor  his  eager  pursuit  of  eshibitioiM.  Ooe  day 
seeing  a  puff  of  a  rare  and  cuhoua  crocodile,  which 
was  likely  to  prove  the  wonder  of  the  town,  hto  lord¬ 
ship  determined  to  be,  as  usual,  the  first  in  the  room ; 
however,  as  be  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  shil¬ 
ling  to  the  beef-eater  who  stood  at  the  door,  the  latter 
refused  it,  and  pulling  him  back,  said,  “  No,  my  lord ! 
you  siia’n’t  be  so  taken  in  neither ;  it  ia  only  the  oU 
siMke  your  lotdahip  has  seen  under  three  dififerent 
disguises  already.”  • 


Abutio  Wit. — ^The  Asiatic  Journal  relateatwo  in¬ 
stances  of  oriental  pleasantry.  An  avaricious  man 
was  one  day  accosted  by  his  friend  thus:  “lam  about 
to  make  a  journey :  give  me  your  ring,  I  will  preserve 
it  carefully,  and  when  I  look  at  it  I  shall  think  of 
you.”  The  miser  replied,  “  If  you  wish  to  think  of 
me,  yon  had  better  look  at  jrour  finger,  and  then  yon 
will  remember  having  asked  me  for  the  ring,  arid  I 
refused  to  give  it  you.” 
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THE  HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


“  Here’*  a  day!  a  Febroaryday!  an  English  day! — 
rain,  snow,  sleet, — sleet,  snow,  ram — snow,  rain,  sleet, 

— recipocrated  ad  nauieam,  and  all  in  the  course  of 
three  little  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each Horrible 
climate  !  wretched  beings  who  are  heirs  to  it — Lap- 
land  ia  a  perpetual  paradise  to  it ! — Siberia  an  eternal 

summer! . Why  should  1  stay  here  and  die  ?  fur 

die  I  must — who  can  live  in  such  a  country  1  and  how 
can  people,  respectable  people,  be  guilty  of  such  a  lie 
as  to  say  they  do  lice  in  such  a  country  ?  They  do 
not;  and  they  know  they  do  not.  It  is  nonlifei  nor  is 
it  death — it  is  some  intermediate  slal*  wfaiohi  they 
cannot  understand,  and  have  no  term  to  exprees.' 

I  see  the  horrid  distinction  too  plainly,  and  siiii^asit 
momently  under  the  knowledge! 

“  I’ll  go  out! — 1  cannot  catch  more  than  hn^accln- 
sively  English  complaints,  which  no  man  aMaahed  t* 
the  institutions  of  his  country  can  wisirto  be  without. 
Yes,  I’ll  go  out ;  or  I  shall  have  that  siaspntsag  Simp, 
son  calling  again,  and  pretending  tveheerfulneos — the 
impostor ! — Cheerfulness  in  thn  city  ! — Prepasteioiis 
lie ! — He  comes  here  grinning,  chuckling  and  crowing 
out  his  good-bumour,  ae  be  thtMhail — hie  nselaiiekoty, 
the  unhappy  man  ! — That  Johnson,  too,  threatened  he 
WHild  csil — Ueeveit  avert  siefa  an  aflktion  1 1  hate 
that  felWis;  and  1  hale- his-  fht  Pvenrh  paodfe,  wad. 
(Uiafsad  wheeling  about  the  place,  Ube  a  heortbeog 
wilb  an  aadiBMi !— And,  ihal  Mr.  Moentmidden,  the 
paet>-fiaet,  pah  !-iho  puppy '  eae  of  thaseiwthiDat- 1 
caaebtef  sahoDt  feltews  who  tbinfc  a  soanot  and  a 
■aebaieth  inceaipatiMr!  He’ll  be-  coaiing.  hare-,  wiih 
hie  eoliar  down  on  hie  abouUars  lihwa  greyheand’s 
earn,  and-  his  eyee  tamed  up  te  the  attic  w.adews, 
aa  irapoetiapttMiag  the  neSBery.nMid  overihe  way. 

**  1  asaet  go  out ;  for,  unty  lisien  a  nienient  to  thoae 
ofornal  Misa  'Thorepauns,  next  door,  baatiag  Koesini  to 
daatlii  with  wires  !--end  be  deaerves  the  meriyrduni ; — 
that  ialeleraMe  Italian  has  done  maee  to  bceek  the 
peace  of  thia  country  thaai  all  the  laihcals  and  riottsta 
in  the-  lent  quarter  of  a  oentory! — And  them’s  that 
Beayi,  baiewi,  buBaing  aboM  like  a  bae,  with  that  eier> 
nal  Beraaaeie!  I  begin  to  bead  opinian  with  Mta. 
RaMdalLdfonsesite  Cookery,  p.  18,)  that  ■  Maidaabould 

be  hung  up  for  one  day  at  least,’ . I  nuiat  go  out, 

for  if  1  atay  at  hsma  1  sbaU  be  bored  agaw  with  that 
rhaborfobaadad  Doctor  eoaintog  lay  pulaa  and  the 
Aaotional  parts  of  hie  foe  at  the  same  time  one.  two, 
throe,,  four,  five  pulaaiione  sbillingw  he  maana,  in 
fawar  aeconda;  and  looking  at  my  toagaa— pah !  whas'a 
my  tongue  to  him,  the  quack  ! — as  Figaro  sia^  *  Let 
him  look  to  his  own.” 

"  Yes,  I’ll  go  out ;  fur  it  is  as  safe  out-of-doors  as  in. 
— Mbre  wind  !— there’s-  a  gust !— Triniikad  tamadu 
io  a-  trempet  soki  to  it ! — Mbre  sleet — i»w  enow — and 
thaPa  ram  !  What  a  e-^untry!  whet  eclime!— <>aed- 
hegesne  I  there’s  a  gust !— Hah !  hah !  bah !  the  ehita. 
neyo-peis  at'  No.  14  are  oflT  on  a  visit  te  those  at  No. 
1-1 !'  and-  the  fox  that  surmounted  the  flue  at  Na  9' 
i»  at'  his  old  trieks  with  the  pigeons  at  No  8 ! — Whew ! 
well'  flown,  pigeon* ! — well  nin,  for ! — Down  they  go 
over  the  parapet,  with  a  ninning  acoonrpaniment  of  i 
tilee  and  enpingstonm  ! — That  sl<>w  gentlenwn  writh 
the  umbrella — the  whole  is  on  his  head !— down  he 
goes! — he  is  killed  ! — murder ! — no,  up  he  gels  again  ! 
— away  goes  his  umbrella ! — and  now  his  hat ! — a 
steeple  chase  is  sedentary  to  his  pursuit ! — they  have 
turned  the  comer,  hat,  umbrella,  and  gentleman ! — 
two  to  one  on  the  hat!*— no  takers  ?' . Oh,  lachry¬ 
mose  laughter,  melancholy  mirth ! . 

“  BHa.  Fondleman,  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  me 
in  ray  abaence— (Why  do  you  smile,  madam  f”) — my 
affairs  are  anrraaged — you  trill  And  ray  will  in  the 
writing  daak  ;  and  the  cash  in  the  drawer  will  disburse 
your  account  for  the  last  quarter.” 


“  La,  sir!  are  you  out  of  your  senses?”' 

“  Suppose  I  am,  Mudara,  have  not  I,  as  an  English¬ 
man,  the  birthright  to  be  so,  if  I  chouse  ? — Not  a  word 
more,  Madam,  but  give  me  my  peraboues,  n,y  cloak, 
ray  umbrella,  and  let  me  go,  for  go  I  wilL ...  It  is  a 
sullen  and  savage  satisfaction,  in.a  day  like  this,  whea 
Nature  plays  the  churl,  and  makes  uue  dark  and  damp 
at  the  heart  as  herself,  to  look  abroad  at  her  in  hat 
own  wretched  woods  and  swampy  fields,  and  to  sec 
that  she  is  as  melancholy  and  miserable  as  she  has 

made  her  unhappy  children . Pish  !  pah  !  poh  ! 

rain,  sleet,  and  snow  I  Merry  England  !  But  no  mat-  1 
lai»»  out  1  u-iU  go.  No,  I  will  not  have  a  cuach — s  * 
beawa  wunld  be  tnonr-gBrniaiie  to  the  weather.  It  is 
of  no  use.  your  dimamling  me.  Madam,  1  am  deter¬ 
mined!  . 

***** 

“  Well,  here  I  am,  I  care  not  how  many  miles  from 
lawjr,  that  charneyiouaa  of  cheerfulness  ! — What  s 
walk  I  haar»  had !  Walk!  wade,  I  should  have  said. 
VVhy-ahi>aU.dncfca  have  webbed  feet  ? — Men,  at  least 
English  men,  have  more  necessity  for  them ! — What 
a-  frighlfol  series  of  foeaa  I  have-  met  aH  alewg  Ike 
road  !— and  all,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  all  appearance, 
as  masatabla  as  myjelf-— all  climale«lroek,  wiater- 
wretched.  English-happy !  . . . .  But  f  am  wet,  weary 
and  hmgvy— where  shall  I  dry  myself  ?—vahere  dry 
myself?  fM»  *  w  hat  ia  the  uaa  of  drying  or  dimng 
eithM-f  Teadetmevitm! 

“•What  have  we  here  ?  ‘  The  Marlhonagh  Head.' 
Another  gionout  cut-throat's  flghhag  laee,  making  five 
in  Ian  miles ;  two  land  aral  tkree  amphibioas  ! — 1  wo» 
der  whan  i?ie  men  of  peace  may  hope  to  have  thew 
heads  hong  up  for  signs  ?  Well,  the  men  of  war  arc 
wafoome  la  the  praferenee,  and  may  divide  their  oo^ 
ofolour  honouf*  with  the  Bloe  Boars  and  Kad  Liomof 
la*  naval-and-mditary  puMicaiM.  •  Horsea  taken  ia 
to  hint'— aya,  and  asses  too— I'll  enter.  . .  Cuisaihe 
beil-ropa ! — woven  of  rahwab,  that  it  itsity  be  added  as 
an  itara  to  the  bHl.  Waitari” 

[Elder  ffeor*.]— •*  Zur.” 

“  Wihat  a  brute !  in  a  smock-Trook  taakad  up— care 
hand  in  hia  pocket  fumbling  his  halfpence— a  head 
Him  a  hedgehog — a  mandrake  in  lop-houia  and  cord» 
rays  wnth  a  Salisbury-Plain  of  cheek — the  ennia 
cteature  a  personifleation  of  thut  elegant  oompouad. 

choMhharon.  What  isman,  if  lkisC)releps  is  one  ! . 

Have  you  any  thing  to  eat?" 

“-Zur  ?” 

“  Why  do  3rou  stand  there  ralfoiii^  year  hair  down  f 
IPs  flat  enoagh,  yon  sleek  roaghneaa!  Saad  your  mss- 
tar.” 

“  lae  noa  measter,  Zur.” 

“  What  have  you,  then?  who  ■  your  kaoparr’ 

"  MIseoz.” 

“  IVell,  send  in  the  Syoani . What  a  horrible 

dungeon  oPa  room  they  have  pul  lae  in !— 4k  only  I'sr 
‘  treesens, stratagems,  and  spoila!’— dark, dismal,  blaek 
wainacoted.  and  ringing  to  the  tread  like  a  vaulted 
tomb!  But  wdiai  doee  it  matter!— can  it  be  more 
dreary  than  my  mind  f  No.  Then  here  will  1  take 
‘  iriiie  rate  in  mine  inn.’  ....  N«w  d — n  that  peg  m 
the  wall !  It  was  put  up  to  hang  a  hat  opun  ;  but  it 
seems  by  its  look  to  hint  that  it  could  sustain  a  hot. 
wearer.  And  that  imp  there,  parched  ou  the  point  of 
it — how  busy  be  is  adjusting  an  iinsubstaniial  rope 
with  a  Bupematnral  Jack  Kaich-lika  serf  of  salamniiyl 
— Shadows  seem  to  flicker  along  the  v»all,  and  hideous 
faces  mop  and  mow  at  me !  'That  knot  in  the  oaken 
taainscot  glares  like  the  eye  of  an  ogra !  The  worm* 
eaten  floor  cracks  and  sqneake  under  my  fiwt;  and  the 
erirket  shrills  horribly  under  the  beaith-stoaa  !— And 
that  hideous  half  length  of  a  puMIcon  of  Quean  Asme’s 
^  Angnstan  age  !— bate  iba  plusk  caatad  manmtr  stassa 


ct  me,  like  an  owl  from  an  iry-buah  roeiamorphoeed 
into  a  wig ! — I  cannot  bear  ihia !  Waiter!  waiter! — 
f Eteter  the  Imdlady.^ — What,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
ir  monumental,  harve  we  heref  'The  Whole  Dnty  ot 
Man,  in  one  volume,  tail  copy — rual — aa  Mr,  Evana 
would  Bay  !  1  never  beheld  aurh  a  woman  till  now  I — 

WK  feet  two,  r  should  think,  in  her  slippera ! — Re¬ 
spected  be  the  memory  of  the  late  landlord  of  the 

*  Marlborough  Head  !'  If  he  subdued  such  an  Kve  as 
this,  he  was  a  greater  conqueror  than  the  hero  of 
BIbnheim-” 

What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  (She  courtesies  re¬ 
spectfully,) 

(I  stand  up— and  my  eyes  are  on  a  line  with  the 

keys  at  her  waist.)  “  Mrs. - Mrs. - ’’ 

"  ('urlong,  sir,  at  your  command.” 

“  F' uilong  ! — mile,  exactly — not  a  foot  less.  Be 
geed  enoegh,  Mrs.  Fnrk>ng,  to-  let  me  have  a  couple 
of  eFsopS)  (ooiced  in  your  meet  capable  manner ;  and, 
pray,  da  show-  ma  inta  a  mere  oheerful  mom  !” 

‘*Certainlys  sir.”  (I  follow,  like  a  minaow  in  the 
wake  oF  a  lasiatban !) 

“  Ay,  tlna  will<  do  belter.  Here  t  oao  sea  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  though  it  ie-  not  worth  looking 
at.  [Exit  Loadtorfy.]  I  haao  an  antipathy  to  tall 
urnnwie,  bat  really  thero-  is  aemeiliing  sabliiao  in  this  | 
Mrs.  Furlong  :  as  a  lover  of  the  picturesque,  I  shall  I 
patronise  her.  Row,  iF  F  were  iMt  sich  of  ihio  wnak- 
ing-day  world,  and  all  the  parts  asal  parcolo  of  it,  i 
should  be  tempted  to  propoee  for  about  owi  helfof  Mrs. 
F urlong '-tsroniy  peles  orae.  She  has  Una  eya»  feir 
hair — a  complexion  like  a  May  rnormng,  and  really 
looks  handsome  and  seme  what  of  ihdMady  in  her  wi. 
dow's  waedw  ’Fom-  heaaen,  I'ee  seen  veoiee  wo- 
nen Then  hersoice  ie  soR  and  law—'  an  aacallent 
thing  in-  woesan.’  And  this  is-e  snug  inn  too a 
oomfortebla  room  ihie  cerpatad,  olaon,  and  cuay — a 
view  of  watery  Venice,  in  oilo,  oaerihe  (ire>plaem  aad 
‘  Before  Merriaga,’  and  *  After  Marnagw’  in  Bowles 
said  Caiver'a  beet  mannar.  on  opposiia  sides,  as  they 
ahould  be  ... .  Hah !  the  chopa  already !— and  vary, 
laea-thay  look !— a  shalot  loo! — really,  Mfi.  Furhmg, 
the  onlworks  of  ley  heart— no  very  imprognadda 
flrtrese  are  tahan  alread)!.  Now  lac  me  have  jum  a 

piM  of  your  particular  eherry . Hah !  thta  loaha 

well — pale  and- sparkling  too,  like  a  sickly  wiL  t  in,- 
■iet  upon  your  tailing  a  giasa  with  me.  madam.* 

“  Sir,  you  are  rary  good !” 

Quite  the  oontrery.  A  goodaicad  bnehend  to  yon, 
madnmf”  (Min  Furlong  snmlea,  showing  a  eery  b^. 
anma  sal'of  teeth,  and  roerteaiani 

•*  Aft.  sir,  you  gentlemen  will  have  yonr  jolsn 
Tonr  better  health,  sir— for  you  do  not  look  walk" 
**6he  hna  spoken  this  with  snohw  pitying  tondenwoe 
of  tone  that  it  has  gone  throagh  my  heart,  ami  wtmld, 
had  it  been  iron! — What  mahee  my  lipeqmwer,  my 
tongue  falter,  my  voka  thicken,  and  an  unuanal  mais- 
ture  coma  into  roy  eyea  f  On#  tooehing  word  of  syia* 
palliy  l^Am  I  then  again  acceasiblo  to  tbuao  Mssaed 
influences  upon  the  heart  and  aflkctiona  ■  pity  and  hu¬ 
man  kindnemf  Yee— then  I  live— 1  live  again!— 
Oh  ‘  honey  in  the  mouth,  music  to  the  ear,  and  e  cor¬ 
dial  to  the  heart’*  is  the  voice  of  wosnan  in  the  me 
lanrholy  honre  of  man!  Oh,  woman!  Woman !—eoal. 
softening,  heart-wakening,  life-giving,  hnppy-niaking 
Woman  I — Let  the  hard  and  iron  daalinge  sind  cmol 
conflictings  of  this  unaocial-eocial  world  make  Man  a 

•  monster — '  the  paragon  ol  animals!  the  filer  and  wosss 
of  brutes ; — let  all  the  gentler  virtues  be  dead  and  bu¬ 
ried  in  his  breast — iet  them,  and  all  is  not  lost in 
thy  lovely  bosom,  oh  Woman  ! — thou  misaionary  angel 
upon  earth— there,  ye  that  are  wretched  and  despised 
among  mm,  when  ye  need  and  hanger  after  them, 

*'  “MW  in  ore,  in  mxie  melon,  in  cowife  mmneirmt* — 
St.  Bu.sAiBk 


there  may  ye  claim  fVeely,  and'  receive  as  freely,  pity, 
merry,  compassioB  and  charity — assuaging  tendetceai, 
solacing  tears  and  smiles)  hc^  love,  and'  all  the  un¬ 
bounded,  selfdtrvoting  aflectiomr  of  her  ‘  heart  of 
hearts,’  untiring,  unwasting,  undepraved  by  commerce 
with  thie  hardening  worW- — fresh  as  a  fbuntain  in  a 
desert’s  sands — pure  and  undeflled  as  the  light  that 

shines  the  nearest  unto  neaven  ! . MVs.  Furlong 

is  called  away,  and  Tam  spared  making  a  ibol  of  my¬ 
self  in  her  presence. . Ah,  thou  who  who  wert  my 

first  hope  and  earliest,  bitterest  despair,  T  will  not  ae^ 
cute  thee  with  all  the  changn  which  time  and  disa^ 
poiniment  have  made  in  roy  heart  and  feelings  i  bat 
for  some  of  these  thou  itiasr  answer ! — What  I  am,  thy 
little  faith  has  made  me what  T  should  have  been 

- but  no  iiiatiei*— f  feel  how  dasolats  a  wretch  I  atK, 

how  changed  from  all  I  was  and  ought  to  be — itia  tby 
work,  it  is  thy  deed,  and  f  forgive  thee ! — Behold  me 
here,  a  broken. spirited  min  with  ibrrowed  cheeks  and 
whitening  hair;  tears  in  my  eyes,  snd  agony  at  my 
heart !  Behold  me,  an  unsocial  man,  suspected  by  life 
world  and  suspecting  the  worhh— F-,  who  trusted' in  it; 
loved  it,  and  vronld  have  benefitted  iti  Bot  1'  have 
done  with  it— I  loethe  it  and  avoid’it!  And  vrhyt 
W!iy  am  F  now-  hanh  of  nature— uncharinlde  in 
thought;  if  net  in  speech- — nnfiirgetful  ofsiight  oftiicen 
— ^vengefal  of  deep  oiteo'  -jealour  of  looks — watcth 
ftil  of  words?— I'  that  war  gentle',  lender  of  oihen;  to 
myself  serere-;  (hTgiving,  incapable  of  anger,  opeir- 
mimfed,  suspirionlem !— Bhr  why  should  f  anatomian 
royselff— I  give  my  heart'to  the  vultons  among  man 
— let  them-  glut  on  it ;  and  good  digestion  wait  upon 
their  appetite!’' 

“  Did  yoo  call  sir  T’ 

“  No  madam ;  but  I  am  glad  yon  are  here,  fbr  yoor 
coming  in  has  interrapted  a  melancholy  tmhr  of 
iheoghu” 

**  A  melatKholy  thought !— Lnd,  sir,  do  yon  snrreiw 
der  yourself  to  such  a  weaknessas  raelancholyf'Ififlh 
to  be  sure,  is  a  serious  thing  to  tbe  most  cheerfol  of  us; 
bet  to  the  over-aniious,  and  ikoao  who  groan  onder  ita 
cares,  death  were  happier  than  saeh'  life! — 'The  leaHy 
I  heavy  obligations  of  etssienoo  are  werihy  of  our 
I  graveat  thoughts;  but  thr  lighter  evHa,  tke  oarea  and 
anifetiee  of  the  day— air,  I  never  alfew  them  to  omka 
a  deeper  impression  on  my  romd-  than  my  pencil  doea 
on  my  slste;  when  I  have  sahsflod  myself  to  the 
amount,  I  mb  the  Lnes  off,  and-  begin  ageini’' 

”  And  am  I  to  be  taught  phiknephy  by  a  PiMo  in 
pstTicoetS)  and"  the  eeonossy.  of  life  by  n  Dodtiey  in 
dimity? — ffumc  dimittm  then,  bn  roy  ditty!  Fktdon 
my  expreisiona,  madtun— Ihn  inselencn.  oft  humbled 
pride !  I  sit  refanked.  Yon  ere  a  setmble  woman)  Mrs- 
Furlong — have  right  view*  of  life;  now  teH  me 
what  ie  the  end  of  it  f” 

“  Death,  I  should  think;  sin" 

**  A  pertineni  answer,  nmdanr;  bnt  yo»  am  on  thn 
wrong  prsmisee,” 

**  I  am  on  my  owax" 

“  Indeed-!  I  am  happy  to  hear  that;  and  if  P  ween 
widow- watcher,  I  should  mahee  note  of  tbe  feet.  I 
mean,  madam — what  ia  the  desiipi,  the  inienlioa.  the 
nwiive,  the  end  and  aim  of  life-?'' 

**HBppiiieM  here,  and  in  another  and  e  batter 
world.” 

“  Yes,  madatit ;  bet  oar  happinese-  here  what  aa 
uncertain  good  it  i»— «  hope  never  in  onrown  handc. 
bat  alwnye  ia  Ihoee  cf  odim  I  And  what  do  they  me¬ 
rit.  who,  intmstod  with  se  pieeieaea  boon  fertwr  be- 
nelit,  deny  it  to  ua,  and  withhold  it  from  uef* 

"-'The  some  unhoppinese el  the  hands  of  othem**' 

**  Whai  if  yon  would  net;  if  yon  cooM,  whiton  one 
heir-of  (kesT  beads  with  sorrees  who  have  silvered' the 
whale  of  yuufo— what  da  they  nmrii  I" 

‘*They'do  not  nmfit  m  nwKb  aisrsy.’”  (8bv  lenren 
dtoroNe)' 
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“  ‘  A  negro  hat  a  loul,  jrour  honor !”  said  Corporal 
Trim,  pulling  ihe  right  foot  of  hia  poalulale  forward, 
bul  in  an  undecided  attitude,  as  if  he  doubled  whether 
his  position  were  tenable.  My  uncle  Toby  ran  through 
in  hia  memory,  all  the  regimental  orders  from  the  siege 
of  Troy  to  that  of  Namur,  and  remembering  nothing 
therein  to  the  contrary,  came  to  the  cliristian  conclu¬ 
sion — that  a  negro  had  a  soul.  And  why  not  an  inn¬ 
keeper— especially  if  a  woman  I — My  prejudice  is ‘to 
lei’  against  that  abused  class  of  hosts  and  hostesses :  to 
be  sure,  it  was  formed  on  an  acquaintance  with  those 
only  of  the  Bath  Road ;  tAcy  may  not  require  soub, 
as  their  guests  are  chiefly  fashionable  people.  Here 
is  a  woman  *  with  a  tall  man's  height,’  humbly  sta¬ 
tioned  beside  one  of  the  highways  of  life — and  stunn¬ 
ed  and  distracted  with  the  stir  and  the  bustle  of  the 
goers  to  and  comers  Irom  Ihe  shrine  of  the  great  Baal, 
who  has  yet  contrived  to  keep  her  heart  from  harden¬ 
ing,  and  her  soul  in  whiter  simplicity,  in  a  common 
inn,  than  the  shrinking  and  secluded  nun  can  do, 
though  shut  up  from  the  world  in  a  convent !  There 
is  indeed  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil ! — an  inborn 
grace,  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  cannot  take 
away !  Else  how  should  this  poor  woman  have  that 
which  so  many  minds,  propitiously  placed  to  preserve 
their  freshness  and  native  worth,  have  altogether  lost 
and  live  without  t  But  one  half  the  vices  of  the 
world  ars  only  acta  of  conformity  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  world.  Give  a  man  an  ill  name,  and  he  wears 
it  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  and  proper  to  him,  and  keeps 
up  the  reputation  of  his  depravity  with  a  due  aenae  of 
his  decorum,  its  keeping,  colour,  and  costume.  Give 
him  a  good  name  and  he  would  be  ashamed  to  play 
with  it.  When  will  the  world  learn  better!  Oh 
thou  worst  and  vilest  weed  in  the  beautiful  fields  of 
human  thought — Prejudice — grew  not  in  any  path  of 
mine,  fori  will  trample  thee  down  to  the  earth  which 
thou  diagraceat  and  defllest !  But  *  thinking  is  an  idle 
waste  of  thought’  Waiter!” 

“  Zur.” 

What,  Cyclops  again !  But  that’s  a  prejudice  toa 
Have  you  an  entertaining  book  in  the  house!” 

**  Mitsui  have,  1  daur  to  zay,  zur.” 

Bring  it,  then,  my  good  fellow  A  change  of 
thought  to  the  mind,  like  a  change  of  air  to  the  body, 
refreshes,  invigorates,  and  cheers.” 

“  Here  be  one,  zur.” 

“  Ay,  this  will  do — nothing  to  well.  Joseph  An¬ 
drews  !  Good,  good !  Blessings  be  with  thee,  Henry 
Fielding! — for  many  a  lingering  hour  hast  thou  shorten¬ 
ed,  and  many  a'heavy  heart  hast  thou  lightened.  See, 
the  book  opens  of  itself  at  a  page  which  a  man  must 
be  full  fathoms  five  down  in  the  Slough  of  Despond 
if  he  read  it  with  a  grave  face  and  a  lack-lustre  eye ! 
— World,  I  bid  you  good  den ! — for  heie  will  I  forget 
you  as  you  are,  and  re-peruse  you  as  you  were.  .  . 
Ah!  yes— I  remember  well  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Joseph  Andrews.  I  was  then  a  very  serious, 
yet  a  very  happy  boy  , — any  book  was  then  a  treasure, 
but  a  stolen  perusal  of  one  like  this  was  a  pleasure 
bevond  all  price,  and  worth  all  risks ;  for  works  like 
this  were  among  the  profanities  from  which  I  was 
carefully  debarred  : — mistaken  zeal !  If  discovered 
in  ray  hands  they  were  snatched  away ;  and  if  they 
escaped  the  fiery  ordeal  it  was  well.  But  who  shall 
control  the  strong  desires  of  youth  ? — I  remember  the 
candle  secretly  purchased  out  of  my  limited  penny  of 
pocket-money ;  the  early  stealing  to  bed  ;  the  stealthy 
lighting  of  the  “  flaming  minister”  to  my  midnight 
vigil ;  the  unseen  and  undisturbed  reading  of  this 
very  book  far  into  the  hours  of  night;  and  the  late 
waking  and  pallid  look,  results  of  my  untimely  studies. 
1  remember,  too,  how  nearly  my  secret  was  discovered ; 
for,  laughing  too  loudly  over  the  merry  miseries  of 
poor  Parson  Adams,  the  thin  wainscoat  betrayed  me ; 
ere  I  bad  breathed  thrice,  the  sound  of  a  steiding  foot 


was  heard  softly  approaching  my  bed-room  door — the 
light  was  out  in  an  instant — the  book  thrust  deep 
down  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  I  was  heard  snoring 
so  somnolently  that  Somnus  hunself  might  have  been 
deceived.” 

*'  Ecod,  you  did  ’em  capital !” 

“Eh!  what! — what  have  you  been  eaves-dropping 
at  my  elbow  all  this  time,  you  Titus  Oates  of  a 
traitor  t” 

“  Yeez,  zur — you  didn’t  tell  I  to  go.” 

“  No !  go,  then,  and  bring  in  candles  and  a  pint  of 
sherry — let  down  the  blinds — heap  the  fire— and 
don’t  disturb  me  till  I  disturb  you:” 

“  Yeez,  zur.” 

“Vanish,  then,  good  bottle  imp! — And  now  for 
Joseph  Andrews!” 

s  •  •  •  • 

“ Inimitable  and  immortal  Fielding! — ‘Prose  Ho¬ 
mer  of  human  nature !’ — so  Byron  calls  thee.  And 
thy  bones  lie  unhonoured  in  an  alien’s  grave,  and  not 
a  stone  in  thy  native  land  records  the  n.ime  of  the 
instructor  and  delighter  of  mankind!  Well,  there  is 
no  accounting  for  the  negligence  of  nations.  .... 
Who  knocks!  Come  in.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  sleep  here  to-night,  sir  T’ 

“Sleep  here,  Mrs.  Furlong!  No — quite  ihe  re¬ 
verse.” 

“  I  thought  you  did,  as  it  is  so  late.” 

“  So  late!  bow  late  T’ 

“  Eleven,  sir.” 

“  Impossible !  Have  I  been  reading  so  long!*’ 

“  It  is  very  true,  sir.” 

“  And  what  kind  of  night  is  it  T’ 

“  Frosty,  and  the  moon  is  shining  brilliantly.” 

“  What,  in  England  !  Then  let  me  have  my  bill, 
lor  I  shall  be  glad  to  witness  such  a  phenomenon.” 

“  La,  sir,  it  is  ten  miles  to  town ;  and  a  gentleman 
was  slopped  on  this  road  only  last  week !” 

“  How  long  did  they  slop  him,  Mrs.  Furlong T’ 

“  Long  enough  to  rob  him  of  his  watch,  and  ten 
pounds,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  Well,  as  I  havo  no  watch,  and  only  five  pounds, 
they  need  not  detain  me  half  the  time.  And  if  I 
should  come  back,  bare  and  barbarously  beaten,  like 
poor  Joseph  Andrews,  you  are  no  Mrs.  Towwonse, 
madam — I  could  not  be  ia  better  hands.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir.” 

“  Merry,  madam !  I  never  mean  to  be  serious 
again,  except  at  my  own  funeral,  and  then  it  will  be 
expected  of  roe  that  1  should  look  grave.  I  have 
learnt,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  melancholy  ia  to 
be  medicined  by  mile-stones ;  that  a  slight  attack  of 
it  is  to  be  subdued  by  four  of  those  intelligent  monu¬ 
ments  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  and  four 
at  night  following  supper;  a  severe  fit,  by  twenty 
ditto,  in  two  portions  or  potions,  washed  down  by 
three  pints  of  sherry,  and  kept  down  by  two  mutton 
chops  and  shalots,  and  one  volume  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
— a  prescription  of  more  virtue  than  all  which  have 
been  written  from  the  days  of  quacking  Parcelsus  to 
those  of  Dr.  Paris  cm  Diet” 

“  Well,  sir,  you  certainly  are  not  the  gentleman  you 
came  in,  and  1  am  glad  to  see  it  Here  is  your  bill, 
and  if  you  will  run  the  risks  of  the  road  at  this  late 
hour,  I  can  only  wish  you  safe  home,  and  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  present  good  spirits.” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Furlong,  thank  you!  And  if  I 
come  this  way  again,  I  shall  certainly,  as  the  poet 
says, 

‘  Stop  at  the  Widow’s  to  drink!’ 

So  good  night,  madam.  Once  more,  good  night 
.  .  .  Blessings  be  on  every  foot  oi  Mrs.  Furlong — that 
beat  of  physicians;  for  aiu  uza  cituo  mk  or  mt- 
sEtr!” 
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MY  COUSIN  SUSAN. 

**  I  remember,  I  remember" 

My  rouain  Suaan  Lowe, 

When  I  ■  happy  ichool-boy  waa. 

Say,  thirteen  yean  a^o  : 

And  (he  was  then  ten  suroraen  old. 
With  light  and  carling  hair  ; 

A  little  blue  eyed,  laughing  girU 
And  good  as  the  was  lair. 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

By  many  a  bright  scene. 

When  seven  tummen  more  had  flows. 

And  she  was  seventeen : 

And  oh!  how  very  beautiful. 

How  full  ol  tong  and  glee, 

Was  lovely  cousin  Suaan  then. 

And  innocent  as  free. 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

When  she  waa  twenty-two  ; 

And  I  could  then  observe  a  sigh 
Escape  from  cousia  Sue : 

But,  aa  I  gazed  upon  her  brow, 

And  in  her  deep  blue  eye, 

I  knew  her  heart  could  tell  a  tala. 
That  would  explain  tha  sigh. 

I  remember,  I  retnembei^ 

And  it  was  yesterday, 

1  stood  within  her  father’s  hall. 

Among  the  bright  and  gay : 

Then  as  I  turned  to  leave  the  plarc. 
With  heart  a  littU  tad, 

I  bade  the  blushing  hriiie  gcwnl  bye— 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Ladd. 


LINES. 


CUTTING  CLOSE. 


Said  a  fop  to  a  boy,  at  a  shavers,  one  day. 

To  make  a  display  of  his  wit,  ' 

My  lad,  did  you  e’er  shave  a  monkey,  I  pray. 
For  you  seem  for  nought  else  to  be  fit. 

I  never  did  yet,  said  the  boy,  1  confess. 

Shave  a  motikey,  indeed !  no  not  I, 

It  is  out  of  my  line,  but  sir,  nevertheless, 

If  you  will  please  tosit  down  I  will  try. 


'TO  A  MOCKING  BIRa 

How  long  on  dancing  spray, 

’The  whispering,  ever-waving  pines  among. 
While  gentle  twilight  airs  around  ihea  play. 

Hast  pour’ll  thy  changeful  song. 

Vainly  the  mimic  art. 

Of  running  minstrel's  tuneful  breath  or  string. 

Its  raptnre  working  music  might  impart. 

Thy  varied  notes  to  ring. 

The  wood -lark  hears  his  lay. 

By  thee  repeated  still,  and  still  out-vied. 

As  soaring  he  pursues  his  lonely  way. 

To  the  far  forest  side. 

*1110  murmuring  turtledove. 

Sequestered  fsr  from  every  mirthful  noise. 

Hears  coonterfeiied  oil  his  songs  of  love. 

By  thy  mekidiuus  voice. 

’The  swallow’s  twitt’ring  gay. 

To  mock  is  thy  amusement — while  to  swell 
’The  gentle  redbreast’s  melting,  sadd’ning  lay 
Demands  a  nobler  spell. 

No  light-winged  bird  of  song. 

That  greeu  the  matin  on  the  vesper  hour. 

With  sprightly  air,  or  chorus  loud  and  long. 

But  owrw  thy  mimic  power. 

'Those  strains  full  well  1  love. 

And  of>  while  Cynthia  sheds  her  radiance  mild, 
I  linger  near  this  echoing  piny  grove. 

By  thy  rich  notes  beguiled. 

There’s  but  one  voice  I’ve  heard. 

That  pours  the  enlivening  or  the  plaintive  air. 
To  emulate  whose  music,  mocking  bird. 

Thy  skill  might  well  despair. 


Not  in  the  pomp  ol  courts,  the  blaze,  the  glare. 
Where  the  o’erpowered  reason  of  man  reels. 

And  he  becomes  the  passive  things  that  are. 

And  not  what  he  should  be — where  treason  steals 
Such  shapely  guise,  as  make  the  bad  seem  lair. 

Where  foul  conspiracy,  awhile  may  bear 
The  proud  ennobling  name  of  glorious  war. 

And  the  unblushing  traitor,  freely  wear 
The  wreath  of  fame,  and  ride  the  victor's  car; 

Not  were  the  crown  of  suck  won  empire  thine. 
Would  I  exchange  my  lot,  or  link  thy  fate  with  mine 

But,  when  the  spirit  of  the  shadowy  past. 

From  the  dim  cave  of  memory  shall  nse. 

Like  an  o’arwearied  taper,  flickering  fast. 

Yet  hope-like,  quickly  brightening  to  oiir  eyes. 

And  like  her,  ere  we  gain  the  wished-for  prize. 
Leave  us  in  darkness,  'mid  the  gloomy  vast — 

Yet  do  I  see  thee,  ere  its  beams  are  done. 

Even  in  thy  purity,  and  truth,  when  last 
I  saw  thee  burst  the  bonds  of  shame,  and  shun 
Its  dangerous  course,  oh !  then  belov'd  thou  art 
**  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops,  that  visit  my  sad  heart” 

C.  H.  W. 


OH.  DONT  MINGLE  ONE  HUMAN  FEELINQ 

Oh,  don’t  mingle  one  human  feeling. 

With  these  blisses  o’er  each  sense  stealiiig. 
While  these  tributes  to  me  revealing, 

Elvino  foithfal  to  his  love. 

Ah!  embrace  me — while  thus  forgiving 
Each  a  pardon  thus  receiving, 

On  the  earth  while  we  are  living 
We  will  to  a  heaven  of  love. 

Come  then,  away,  lead  to  the  temple ; 

None  have  pass'd  a  doom  severer. 

Let  our  greeting  loudly  cheer  her. 

Since  her  trials  make  her  dearer 
To  our  hearts  and  to  our  love. 


WHILE  ’THOSE  DAYS  COME  NOT  AGAIN. 

As  I  view  now  these  scenes  so  charming. 

With  dear  remembrance  my  heart  wanning, 

I  Ofdays  long  vanished — Oh,  my  bi east  is  filled  with  pain 
Finding  ol^ts  still  remain. 

While  these  days  come  not  again. 

I  Ah,  that  Ibitn  brings  some  remembrance ; 

I  Gentle  maiden,  ah.  what  strong  resemblance ; 

Maid,  those  bright  eyes  my  heart  impressing. 

Fill  my  breast  with  thoughts  distressing. 

By  recalling  an  earthly  blessing 
Long  since  dead  and  pass'd  away ; 

She  waa  like  thee,  ere  death  oppressing 
Sunk  her  beauties  in  decay. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  f  ever  drenit  nmi- 
after  having  been  smoking  rigars.  ’‘  Dates,” 
sa3rs  De  Quinoy,  *'  may  be  forgotten — epaeha-  oaver.” 
That  formed  an  epoch  in  my  existence; 

And  the  last  trace  of  feeling  with  life  shall  depart. 
Ere  the  smack  of  that  monieHt  shall  pass  from  my  heart. 

Let  me  recall  it  to  my  memory,  with  all  ita.altend- 
ant  circumstances ;  utul  wiula  my  soul  broods  over  the 
delicious  'e  ollection,  forget  the  present  day,  with  its 
temperary  misertee,  and  shot  out  fVom  its  view  the 
follies,  the  frivokiias,  the  wickediiesa,  the  baseness, 
the  ing^aUtude  of  the  world. 

It  happened,  tlial  although,  like  moat  men  who,  in 
my  day,  were  reared  in  Trinity  College, Jistfa  Dublin, 
I  had  been  tolerably  well  initiated  into  the  theory  and 
practice  oC.ooBapolaUon,  I  had  never  onoe  takaivto  its 
greatest  adjunct,  sraokuig.  1  do  nut  think  that  the 
Trinity  men  (Didihn)  smoke:  it  certainly,  a*  loag  as 
I  remember  that  seminary,  of  which  I  cMonot  think 
but  with  aflerlion,  never  was  a  fushion  there.  Par¬ 
ticular  pipefMa,and  solitary  cigarera,  no  doulit,always 
existed,  but  jusc  as  you  now  and  than  see  a-.plgmil  (I 
do  not  allude  to  tobacco;  dangling  behind  an  elderly 
gentleman,  or  hear  a  shoe  creak  under  the  foot  of  a 
decent  man.  Smoking  in  short,  was  tha  exception — 
non-smoking  the  rule.  Bulihe  men  of  my  time  drank 
hard,  though,  as  youths  always  do,  unscientifically.  1 
theralhm,  as  the- rest,  drarik,aiid  did  not  amake. 

I  was  about  twenty  when  I  leA  the  university,  and 
went  down  t«  live  with  my  father  in  a  pretty  sea-port 
town.  Hare  I  mixed  a  good  deal  in  boating-parlies, 
and:  other  such  exciirsione,  with  sea-faring  men,  and 
from  them,  afier  much  persuasion  on  their  parla,  I' 
learned  to  smoke.  My  first  preceptors  preferred  the 
pipe.  1  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  controversy 
which  has  so  long  agitated  the  world,  concerning  the 
superiurily  of  pipe  or  cigar.  I  am  tired  of  controver. 
sies ; 

I  am  weary  of  huBling,  and  fasn  would  lie  dew'll. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  pass  all  mention  of  the  cele¬ 
brated,  though  in  reality,  minor  dispute,  exmeeraing 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  which  coat  my  friend,  Captain 


OShaughneasy,  bis  life.  Tbougb.he  died  aabeemme  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  a  friend  to  r.vert  hit  eyes  from  the  melancholy  cauae 
which  deprived  the  world  of  a  true  pbiloaophac  and  a 
brave  vldier. 

1  think  I  must  have  persevered  in  the  pipe  system 
for  nine  months,  when  an  acerident  (it  is  needless  to 
encumber  my  narrative  by  detailing  what  it  wai) 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  Comet  Roger  Silvertkomc, 
of  the  13th  light  dragewna,  and  Silverthome  Hall,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Durham. 

This  eminent  and  estimable  young  man  waa  perhapa 
the  mufet  persevering  cigar  smoker  that  ever  existed. 
If  peerages  were  distributing,  he  should  be  Count' 
Cigar,  instead  of  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  that 
honourable  title.  He  generally  smoked  five  doxen  a* 
day :  you  never  saw  him  without  ona  in  his  mouth ; 
and  as  the  volumirKMM  smoke  cnrled  in  picturesque 
wreaths  from  under  his  manly  mustachio,  while  he 
luminously  descanted  on  the  various  natures,  uses,  and 
properties  of  the  several  preparations  of  tobacco,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  of  w  horn  you  wrould  decidedly 
say  that  he  w'as  bom  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  I  never 
shall  hear  the  like  again:  those  eloquent  lips  are  mute, 
and  the  brain  tkai  dictated  the  thought,  and  the  tongue 
that  clothed  it  in  utterance,  have  mosldered  into  clay: 
His  fate  was  singular.  He  died  of  indigestion,  from, 
having  eaten  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  tripe  for  r 
wager.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  he  was  choked 
in  the  operation.  I  never  could  penetrate  through  the 
veil  which  thus  hangs  over  his  mysterious  death :  I, 
however,  incline  to  the  latter  hypothesis;  for  my  re* 
specled  ttnd  lamented  friend,  I  am  sure,  could  have 
digested  any  thing.  The  question,  after  all,  is  of  little 
moment  :  he  is  dead — and  I  remain! 

Sweet  Roger, 

I  thought  I  should  have  deck'd  thy  bridal  baiL- 

And  net  have  strew'd  thy  tomb ! 

After  some  controversy,  perhaps  too  obsunately 
persevered  in  on  my  part,  tha  Comet  converted  me 
to  cigars,  rhave  said  already,  that' I’ do  not  wish  to 
unsettle  any  man’s  opinions,,  and  therefore  wrill  let 
those  who  prefer  the  pipe,  prefer  it.  I  smoked  pretty 
strenuously  with  him,  and  after  he  bad  been  ordered 
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to  Plandeio.  continued  the  practice.  I  moiaten- 
ed  always,  as  is  tke  cussem  of  my  ifwmUy  where 
aaaroely  any  other  spirit  ia-ever  uaed — with  whiskey. 

that  sptnl  let  no  one  imagine  lor  a  moment  that  I 
aaa  about  to  soy  any  thing  but  what  is  laudatory  :  if  1 
did  so,  I  were  as  ungrateTal  as  unwise— bat  it  is  not 
the-  spirit  to  smoke  with.  1  say  this  emphatically, 
beeaaie  I  know  it  to  be  the  rase.  I  am  little  incline 
to  dogmatiae;  but  once  I  have  formed  an  opinion 
aMer  eaieiul  eiamination.  I  uplmld  it  with  that  firm- 
naas  whieh  a  jest  regard  for  one's  own  character  and 
the  interest  of  truth  and  honour  demarai. 

Ilheitiy  alVer  thiverthome's  departure,  business  took 
ID#  to  Dublia.  Fatal,  though  delirious  visit!  On 
what  tnllea  our  late  hangs!  I  had  fmished  my  busi* 
ness,  and  taken  my  seal  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  to 
rohim  hosM,  when,  as  we  waited  outside  the  pnst- 
oA<<e  in  Shekville  Street.  I  heard  a  sweet  voire  say 
— Iihearit  yet  tingling  in  my  ears,  though  fifteen  years 
have  elapsed— I  heard  a  sweet  voice— 

1  cannot  go  on.  f  must  lay  down  the  pen'  — 

•  •  •  • 

Excuse  this  gust  of  passion — it  shall  be  the  last.  I 
beard  a  sweet  though  rather  loud  voice  say — “  Put 
the  little  portmanteau  into  the  boot,  and  take  care  to 
tie  the  two  bandboxes  tight  on  the  top,  covering  them 
from  the  rain ;  you  can  put  the  big  trunk  where  you 
like,  and  I’ll  take  the  cloth  bog  and  two  brown  paper 
poreels  into  the  ctMch.  Good  by,  Judy:  I'll  write 
from  Ballyaafad  as  soon  as  1  see  the  old  buck.”  I 
Ibokcd  down,  and  my  doom  was  sealed — I  was  in 
tore — 

Dead  skegiserd,  now  I  foand  thy  saw  of  mighb— 

Ua  natsar  loved  who  loved  not  at  first  sight! 

That  insidious  passion  had  entered  my  boaom  for 
the  Inst  time.  It  there  any  one  who  hai  not  expe¬ 
rienced  itf  If  there  be.  I  may  envy  hia  freedom 
ftom  distarhance,  but  I  pity  the  callousness  of  heart, 
and  the  diatortion  of  feeling,  fur  which  be  it  indebted 
to  it 

Cecilia — shall  T say  sty  Cecilia — was  hasty  in  her 
movements;  and,  rejecting  the  proffered  aid  of  the 
guard,  she  stepped  unassisted  toward  the  coach  ; — her 
foot  slipped  in  the  attempt,  and  she  fell  on  the  flagging. 
I'was  tfm>fong.on  the  top  when  1  saw  this  cruel  ac¬ 
cident,  and  without  a  tnoroent’s  thought,  flung  from 
my  jaw  as  flhe  a  Havanna  as  ever 'saw  the  Moro, 
leap^  on  the  ground  and  raised  her.  She  was  not 
huiT,  but  considerably  agitated  ;  she  thanked  me  with 
hasty  accents,  and  looked  on  roe  with  a  glance,  which 
even  stU  ia - but  1  have  promised  to  repress  my 

foelingpir 

The  coach  was  ftill  inside,  and  besides  I  had  lived 
pretty  close  to  my  last  tenpenny  in  Dublin,  so  that 
even  if  there  had  been  a  place  vacant,  I  could  not  have 
taken  it.  She  parted  iVom  us  about  day-break,  but  I 
was  unfortunate  in  not  being  able  to  see  her.  In  fsci, 
the  agitation  of  my  spirits  was  such,  that  I  bad  been 
obliged  todrink  fourteen  glasses  of  wfiiskey  and  water 
during  the  night,  which  had  in  some  measure  got  in 
my  head  ;  for,  as  will  happen  when  friends  are  parting, 
1  had  indulged  a  little  after  dinner  with  some  few  ac¬ 
quaintance,  with  whom  1  stopped  in  Excheqiux 
Street,  and  the  guard,  seeing  me  inclined  to  ba  top. 
heavy,  had  laid  me  down  in  the  well,  behind  the 
coachman,  where  I  was  unluckily  snoring  when  Ceci¬ 
lia  left  the  coach.  She  asked  for  me,  to  thank  roe  for 
my  assistance ;  but  on  seeing  how  the  land  1^,  they 
told  me  that  she  said  in  her  own  kind  manner,  “  Poor 
devil — he  is  flustered  with  dtinlb — lot  him  snooce  it 
off”  Sweet  girl. 

When  1  awoke  and  found  har  gone.  I  was  firantio. 

I  had  lost  every  clue  to  her.  We  were  tiwantp  roilos 
away  from  the  place  she  parted'  the-  neenh,  before  F 
rous^,  and  the  coachman  informed  me  that  a  genttb^i 


men  with  a  led  horse  was  waiting  for  her,  with  whom 
•he  ismtediMely  galloped  away;  he  forgot,  insensible 
brate  thet  li»was.  in  what  direetioa.  A  new  agony 
sewed  ray  mind — the  gentleman!  wse  ana  marmbU'? 
My  brain  was  w  ild.  I  bud  no  way  of  satisfying  roy> 
seif,  for  the  aororsed  m«il-raach.clerk  hod  eoiereil  her 
name  in  ihe  way-btll  in  such  a  bond  aa  to  puzife 
Beixebiib  himself,  were  he  the  prince  of  decip^ratai 
and  the  only  letter  I  coaid  make  otM  woe  the  firstt 
wliieh  proved  him  te  be  as  abuminabte  in  hieideeeof 
spelling  as  in  bis  writing,  forhername,  a»l  afterwetda 
Imew,  w  as  Cnmeen,  and  the  ruffian,  regardleseof  ail 
possible  principlea  of  orthography,  bad  coiumenoed  it 
with  a 

When  I  got  heme,  I  concealed  my  unfortunala 
passion  as  well  as  1  could ;  but  what  can  escape  the 
eye  of  a  parent  f  About  ihno  days  bod  elapsed,  before 
my  father  noticed  ray  low  of  appetite  and  say  silence, 
but  at  last  he  ceald  not  bear  to  pasa  it  by.  "  Boy,” 
said  he  taking  me  affectionately  ^  the  baud,  ■*  sooae- 
thing  ia  aiKng  yea.” 

“  Nothing  sir,”  said  I,  •*  iadeedi" 

“  Ah !”'  said  my  father,  “  denoi  thiiik  todeceiva  ma 
that'wayi.  Thare's  your  fifth  tnmbler  lying  before 
you  thia  half-hour,  and  jrou  are  searee  a  quarter  thtaugh 
it  yet  I’re  noticed  the  same  this  last  week,  aed  ea> 
cepi  OB  the  day  Lord'  Bullahoo  dined'  with  ua,  whae 
it  behoved  you  l»  make  an-  exertioH,  ytm  haew  not 
finished  any  one  Massed  day  seven  tumMcfei  Daa*l 
think,  my  boy,  that  your  foifaer  ia-  net  mindkig  yom 
happiness.  Yon  aren't  in  love,  are  you  f 

T^e  goodfieee  of  the  old  gentleman  svas  notteba 
withstood,  and  I  confessed  tbe  foeg  md  told  hiar  ail 
about  if. 

“  Never  mind  it,”  said  ha.  “  it  looks  Ihe  devil  to  yen 
just  now ;  but  when  you  come  to  my  tine  of  lifo,  yoe 
won’t  think  mneh  aboat  such  little  acektems  aa  meet¬ 
ing  a  girl  at  a  coach-door.  9o,  go  travel' in  Ged'a 
name,  and  drive  this  nonsenoe  ont  of  year  skall ; 
Iravrlling,  besides,  opens  the  mind  and  pulishea  thn 
manners.  So.  go  to  my  cousin  Gnsty  in  Brisioi ;  he 
lives  out  towards  Lamplrghfere'  Hail,  and  let  lae  teH 
you,  few  soapboilers  from  this  ta  himssif,  and  thal't  na 
small  step,  can  beat  him.” 

Good,  venerable  man,  with  what  pleoNie  I’ record 
your  honoured  words!  He  gave  me  letteinof  ohanga 
and  introduction,  adding  his  blessinf  and  a  galloaof 
whiskey,  which,  as  he  well  ofaservad,  could  nut  ba  got 
for  lore  or  money  in  England.  I  had  no  objooii  in  to 
the  change  of  scene,  and  soon  established  ray  quartom 
at  my  cousin  Gusty’s.  Gusty  was  a  good  follow,  hog* 
gish  in  his  manners,  like  the  Bristelians,  but  a  sireaa- 
ous  supporter  of  Church  and  Stale,  Wo  dined  pone* 
tually  at  one,  and  except  on  meeting  dajrs,  which-  ha 
was  obliged  to  mind,  smoked  thrwigh  the  eveningi 
So  passed  a  fortnight,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  Clifton,  to  play  a  gams  of  skittlea 
with  a  Jamaica  captain  for  a  doaen  of  rum:  and,  in  the 
middle  of  our  game,  whom  should  1  sea  but  Coeilia ! 

The  ball  at  once  dropped  out  of  my  hand.  She  was 
alone,  and  I  ventured  to  join  hew  Oar  mail-ceeelr 
adventure  afforded  a  common  topic  of  coiivefsation, 
which  soon  grew  animated.  We  talked  of  every 
thing,  and  as  I  coaxed  her  towards  Dunlhara  Downs, 
I  had  aslablishad  her  arm  under  mine.  At  last  we 
cume  on  that  eminanoe  which  exhibits  the  most  beau- 
l.ful  and  varied  pnwpect  of  that  delightful  tract. 

U  was  summer,  about,  five  o’clock  on  a  lovely  June 
e%  eniug :  every  and  sound  about  us  were  such 
f.s  to  dispose  tho  soul  to  tender  emotions.  Never  did 
Coeilia  loek-  more  lovely  than  when  1  persuaded  her 
to  reab  herssl£  by  sitting  down  on  one  of  the  gramy 
p:>ila.oTerleahing  tha-dascent  below.  What  I  said  to 
her  0  aamwt,  write ;  tha  first  words  of  love  are  not  to 
ba  poafimad  by  expostire  to  the  gaze  of  tbe  world. 
Our  thaughtr  ware  pma— pure  as  the  cloudlets 
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overhanging  the  lovely  landscape  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  sat,  forgetful  even  of  iu  beauties,  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  one  another.  1  had  whispered, 
and  she  had  heard  without  reply,  what  is  never  whis¬ 
pered  a  second  time. 

We  might  have  been  half  an  hour  together — it  was 
but  a  moment  to  my  thought — when  she  recollected 
that  she  had  left  her  aunt  waiting  for  her  in  a  butcher’s 
shop,  where  she  was  buying — how  minutely  love 
makes  us  recollect  the  merest  trifles — buying  a  leg  of 
pork,  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  sausages.  I  pressed 
her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  we  returned  to  Clifton. 
Delightful  day !  Were  my  life  prolonged  to  the  days 
allotted  to  Methuselah,  1  never  could  forget  a  particle 
of  what  happened  upon  thee!  It  is  (As  bright  spot  in 
the  waste  of  my  memo.y. 

When  we  parted,  I  put  my  hand  mechanically  and 
mournfully  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  found  that 
I  had  forgotten  my  cigar-case.  Love  had  so  completely 
taken  possession  of  my  soul,  that  I  knew  nut  what  1 
was  doing ;  and,  by  mere  instinct,  walked  into  a  tobac¬ 
conist's  stop ;  which,  such  was  the  absence  of  my 
mind,  I  was  about  to  leave  without  paying  for  the  ci¬ 
gars,  until  the  tobacconist  rather  energetically  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  my  insouciance.  Captain  Snickersnee  and 
his  skittles  were  quite  out  of  my  head,  and  I  went 
across  to  a  low-browed  public  house,  where  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Nelson,  more  spirited  in  conception  than  eiact 
in  likeness,  or  studied  in  composition,  shone  glittering 
in  one-armed  majesty  in  the  evening  sun.  The  room 
I  went  into— why  need  I  conceal  that  it  was  a  tap- 
room  ? — was  filled  with  the  miscellaneous  population 
of  Bristol — men  in  general  more  noted  for  their  can¬ 
dour  than  any  ether  particularity  in  their  manners. 
But  I  heeded  them  not  1  was  as  much  alone  as  if  I 
was  in  the  deserts  of  Tadmor,  where  the  ruins  ot 
Palmyra  tower  towards  the  sky,  or  moulder  upon  the 
ground,  filling  the  awe  struck  traveller  with  melancholy 
musing  on  the  instability  of  things.  1  lighted  my  ci. 
gar  by  the  assistance  of  the  pipe  of  a  man  sitting  next 
me,  who  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  but  1  shall 
not  be  positive,  was  a  tailor.  I  puffed  away — soft 
were  my  thoughU,  dele<;table  my  visions.  Every  curl 
of  smoke  contained  the  countenance  of  my  Cecilia — 
every  twinkle  from  each  surrounding  pipe  beamed 
mpoo  me  as  if  it  were  one  of  her  celestial  eyes.  1 
Kait  forgotten  where  I  was,  when  the  waiter  came  to 
me,  and  jogging  my  elbow,  said,  “  Thee  musn’t  lumber 
the  room,  if  thee’U  not  drink  zummat."  In  general,  I 
have  remarked,  that  the  language  of  these  persona  is 
seldom  marked  by  the  refinement  of  elegance,  and 
that  perhaps  you  might  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  without  finding  a  waiter  at  a 
public  house  who  combines  the  terseness  of  Addison 
with  the  magniloquence  of  Johnson ! 

I  replied  to  this  rude  man  mildly,  yet,  I  think,  with 
sufficient  dignity. 

"  What  have  you  in  the  house  t” 

“  Every  thing,”  said  he. 

In  this  the  mao’s  bad  faith  was  evident;  for,  on 
scrutinising  the  subject,  I  found  that  he  had  nothing 
but  gin,  a  liquor  I  ever  detested,  and  rum.  “Rum, 


then,”  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  resigning  myself  to  my  fate , 
for  I  anticipated  that  I  should  dislike  it. 

My  mouth  was  full  of  cigar  smoke — full,  ay,  full  as 
my  heart  was  of  my  Cecilia.  Divine  girl ;  when  I 
think  upon  thy  perfections,  on  thy  charms,  on  the 
manner  in  which  thou  wert  lust  to  roe,  by  that  fatal 
and  mysterious  circle  of  events,  never  to  be  anticipa¬ 
ted — never  to  be  repeated.  But  I'll  think  no  more. 
There  is  a  point  of  human  endurance,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  go.  Let  me  proceed.  I  was  saturated  with 
smoke ;  when,  in  the  wildness  of  the  delirium  of  my 
love,  I  did  not  perceive  the  water  bottle  standing  by 
the  bottom  of  rum.  and  swallowed  the  spirit  unalloyed, 
unmoistened,  undiluted,  uninjured.  It  permeated  my 
whole  mouth — it  filled  it  with  a  species  of  solidity 
that  seemed  altogether  to  have  destroyed  the  liquid 
character  of  the  spirits;  I  felt  it  melting  into  my  pa¬ 
late,  my  tongue,  my  fauces,  my  gums.  It  was  an  In¬ 
tense  gush,  a  simple,  original,  indivisible  idea  of  delight. 
It  rose  to  my  brain,  as  the  vapour  of  the  tedded  meadow 
rises  to  the  sky  in  the  balminess  of  morning.  It  de¬ 
scended  to  the  sole  of  my  foot  as  the  sky  tends  back 
that  delicious  vapour  in  the  shape  of  the  dews  of  even¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  joy  to  be  felt  once,  and  no  more,  I  never 
felt  it  again,  it  was 

Odour  fled 
As  soon  as  shed ; 

Twas  morning’s  winged  dream, 

Twas  a  light  that  ne'er  shall  shine  again 
On  life’s  dull  stream! 

I  have  tried  it  over  and  over,  and  it  will  not  do. 
I  smoke  roy  cigar  still  in  the  evening,  and  frequently 
moisten  it  with  a  quart  or  so  of  rum,  naked,  in  grog, 
in  punch,  in  flip— every  way  that  can  be  thought  of, 
but  it  will  not  return.  That  feeling  of  intense  and 
transporting  delight  is  over. 

Days  of  ray  youth !  when  every  thing  was  innocence 
and  peace — when  my  sorrows  were  light,  and  roy  joys 
unsophisticated — when  I  saw  a  glory  in  the  sky,  ato 
a  power  on  the  earth  which  I  shall  never  see  again — 
how  delightful,  yet  how  sad  is  your  recollection! 
Here’s,  then,  to  the  days  gone  by — to  the  memory  of 
my  first  love,  and  my  first  libation  of  rum  over  cigar ! 
S(me  young  heart  is  now  going  the  nme  rouitd  as  I 
was  then— revelling  in  delighu  which  ho  fondly 
fancies  ere  to  last  for  ever — anticipating  joys  which 
never  are  destined  to  exist.  Light  be  his  heart,  buoy¬ 
ant  his  spirits— I  shall  not  break  in  on  his  dreams  1^ 
the  croaking  of  experience. 

Farewell  again,  Cecilia!  I  never  saw  her  after 
that  day — in  the  evening  she  left  Bristol  with  her 
aunt’s  butler  ;  they  were  married  three  days  after  by 
the  Blacksmith  at  Gretna,  and  she  is  now,  l^nnder- 
stand,  the  mother  of  fourteen  children,  keeping,'  with 
her  third  husband,  the  sign  of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
somewhere  about  the  Dock  of  Liverpool.  I  never 
could  muster  up  courage  to  enter  the  house.  The 
very  sound  of  her  voice  saying,  “  Eight-pence,  sir,”  in 
reply  to  my  question  of  what  I  had  to  pay,  would  in¬ 
evitably  overcome  my  feelings. 

I  was  bom  to  be  unhappy ;  but  I  shall  not  intrude 
my  sorrows  on  a  thoughtlew  world. 
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DISASTERS  OF  CARFINGTON  BLUNDELL,  ESQ. 


Carfingtov  Blundell,  Enquire,  nged  sii-and-thirty, 
bal  ap)iarently  a  dozen  yein  older,  wai  a  spare,  well* 
dresaed,  sirkly-looking,  dry  M)rt  of  leisurely  individual, 
of  respectable  birth,  ver}’ small  income,  and  no  abilities. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother;  and  not 
being  able  to  marry  a  fortune,  (which  once,  they  say, 
nearly  made  him  die  for  love.)  and  steering  clear, 
with  a  provoking  philosophy,  of  the  corkscrew  curls 
and  pretty  staircase  perplexities  of  the  young  ladies 
of  lodging-houses,  conirived  to  live  in  Lindon  upon 
the  rent  of  half  a-dozen  cottages  in  Berkshire. 

Haring,  in  fact,  no  imagination,  Carlingtcn  Blundell. 
Elsquire,  had  no  sympathies  except  with  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  that  inierssting  personage,  Carfington  Blun* 
dell,  Esquire — of  whom  he  always  bore  about  with 
him  as  lively  an  image  in  his  hr  tin  as  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  possess,  and  with  whom,  when  other  people 
were  of  the  least  consequence  to  his  inclinations,  he 
was  astonished  that  the  whole  world  did  not  hasten  to 
syro(«thise.  On  every  other  occasion,  the  only  thing 
which  he  had  to  do  with  his  fellow  creatures,  all  and 
every  of  them,  was,  he  thought,  to  leave  them  alone; 
— an  excellent  principle, as  far  os  concerns  their  own 
wish  tobesolefl,  but  notqiiiie  so  much  so  in  the  reverse 
instances;  such,  for  example,  as  when  they  have  fallen 
into  ditches,  or  want  to  be  |«id  their  bills,  or  have  a 
turn  for  delicate  attentions,  or  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  induce  people  to  sup|iuse  that  you  might 
as  well  do  to  them  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Mr. 
Blundell,  it  is  true,  was  a  regular  payer  of  his  bills,  and 
though,  agreeably  to  that  ahaorption  of  himself  in  the 
one  interesting  idea  above  mentioned,  he  was  not  fa¬ 
mous  for  paying  delicate  attentions,  except  where  he 
took  a  fancy  to  having  them  paid  to  himself;  yet,  pro¬ 
vided  the  morning  was  not  very  cold  or  muddy,  and 
he  had  a  stick  with  him  for  the  individual  te  lay  hold 
of,  and  could  reckon  upon  nsing  it  without  soiling  hut 
shoes,  or  straining  his  muscles,  the  probability  is  that 
he  might  have  helped  a  man  out  of  a  ditch.  As  people, 
howetver,  are  not  ia  the  habit  of  falling  into  ditches, 
especially  about  Regent  street,  and  as  it  was  not  easy 
to  conjecture  in  what  other  instances  Mr.  Blundell 
might  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  evince  a  sense  of  the 
existence  of  anything  but  his  own  coat  and  waistcoat, 
muffins,  mutton  cutlet,  and  bed.  certain  it  is  that  the 
sympathies  of  others  were  anything  but  lively  towanls 
himself ;  and  they  w-ould  have  been  less  so,  if  the  only 
other  intense  idea  which  he  had  in  his  head,  to  wit, 
that  of  hir  birth  and  connections,  (which  he  pretty 
freely  overrated,)  had  not  instinctively  led  him  to  h>t 
upon  the  precise  class  of  acquaintances  to  whom  his 
insipidity  could  have  been  welcome. 

These  aiqiiaintaiices,  with  whom  he  dined  frequent¬ 
ly  (and  breakfasted,  too,)  were  nch  men,  of  a  grade  a 
good  deal  lower  than  himself;  and  to  such  of  them  as 
had  not  "unexpectedly  let)  town.”  he  gave  a  sort  of 
quiet,  particular,  just-enough  kind  of  a  lodging-house 
dinner  once  a  year,  the  shoe-black  in  gloves  assisting 
the  deputy  underwaiter  fisun  the  tavern.  The  friends 
out  of  town  he  paid  with  regrets  at  their  "lamented 
absence;"  and  the  whole  of  them  he  would  have  thought 
amply  recompensed,  even  without  his  giving  into  this 
food  netion  of  the  necessity  of  a  dinner  on  his  part,  by 
the  fact  of  his  eating  their  good  things,  and  talking  of 
his  fifth  cousin  the  Marquis;  a  personage,  by  the  way, 
who  never  heard  of  him.  He  did.  indeed,  once  con¬ 
trive  to  pick  up  the  Marquis’s  glove  at  the  opera;  and 
to  intimate  at  the  same  time  that  his  name  was  Blun¬ 
dell:  upon  which  the  noble  lorri,  staring  somewhat, 
but  good-humouredly  smiling  wiihal,  said.  "  Much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bungle.”  As  to  his  positive  insi¬ 
pidity  over  the  bock  and  pine-apples  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
Blundell  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  and  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  sit  next  to  any  wit.  or  other  lion  of  the  day. 


who  seemed  of  consequence  enough  to  compete  with 
the  merits  of  his  presence,  he  thought  it  amply  setoff 
by  his  taste  in  having  had  such  ancestors,  and  indeed 
in  simply  being  that  identical  Mr  Blundell,  who,  in 
having  no  merits  ai  all,  was  gifted  by  the  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  of  nature  with  a  pro[sirtiunaie  sense  of  his  en¬ 
joying  #huperabondance  of  them. 

To  complete  the  idea  of  him  in  the  reader’s  mind, 
his  manners  were  gentlemanly,  except  that  they  be¬ 
trayed  now  and  then  too  nice  a  sense  ot  his  habili¬ 
ments.  His  hat  he  always  held  in  the  way  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  keep  it  in  shape;  and  a  footman,  coming  once 
too  softly  into  a  room  where  he  was  waiting  during  a 
call,  detected  him  in  the  art  of  dusting  his  hoots  with 
an  extra  coloured  handkerchief,  which  he  always  car¬ 
ried  about  with  him  fur  that  purpose.  He  calculated, 
that  with  allowance  for  changes  in  the  weather,  it 
raved  him  in  a  goo-l  four-months’  coach-hire. 

Such  was  the  a<  cumplished  individual,  who  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  ihe  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and  in  a  “fashionable 
dress  of  the  first  water,”  (as  Sir  Hercules  called  it,)  is¬ 
sued  forth  from  his  lodgings  near  St.  James’s,  drawing 
the  air  through  his  teeth  with  an  elegant  indifference, 
roughing  slightly  at  intervals  nut  of  emotion,  and,  to 
ray  the  truth,  as  happy  as  coat  aiid  hat,  hunger,  a  din¬ 
ner-party,  and  a  fine  day  could  make  him.  Had  the 
weather  been  in  the  smallest  deitree  rainy,  or  the  man¬ 
sion  fur  which  he  was  liouad  ui  any  distance,  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  to  umterstand  that  he  would  have  come 
in  his  own  carriage,  orat  least  intendeil  to  call  a  coach, 
but  as  the  day  was  so  very  fine,  and  he  kept  looking  at 
every  door  that  he  passed,  as  though  each  were  the  one 
he  was  about  to  knock  at,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
was,  that  having  but  a  little  way  to  go,  and  possessing 
a  high  tasib  for  superiority  to  appearances,  it  wras  his 
pleasure  to  go  on  foot.  Vulgar  wealth  might  be  al¬ 
ways  making  out  its  case.  Dukes  and  he  could  aflbrd 
to  dispense  with  preteiMion. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  the  sky  blue,  the  air  a  ae- 
phyr,  the  ground  in  that  perfect  state  for  walking  (a 
day  or  two  before  dust)  when  there  is  a  sort  of  dry  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  earth,  and  people  in  the  country  prefer  the 
road  itself  to  the  path.  'The  house  at  which  our  hero 
was  going  to  dine  was  niidwsy  between  the  west  end 
and  the  north-east;  and  he  had  just  got  half  way,  and 
was  in  a  very  quiet  street,  when  in  the  “roeasurelees 
content”  of  his  anticipations,  he  thought  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  his  eyesight  with  one  or  two  of  those  personal 
ornaments,  the  presence  of  which,  on  leaving  the  house, 
ho  always  ascenained  with  sundry  pattingsof  his  waist¬ 
coat  and  coat  pockets.  Having,  therelure.  again  as¬ 
sured  himself  that  he  had  duly  got  his  two  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs.his  ring,  his  shirt-pin,  his  snuffbox,  his  watch, 
and  his  purse  under  his  watch,  he  first  took  off  a  glove 
that  he  might  behold  the  ring;  and  then,  with  the  un¬ 
gloved  hand,  he  took  out  the  snuff-box,  in  order  that 
he  might  as  delicately  contemplate  the  snuffbox. 

Now  the  snuffbox  was  an  ancient  but  costly  snuff 
box,  once  the  possesion  of  his  grandmother,  who  had 
it  from  her  uncle,  whose  arms,  flaming  in  or  and  gules, 
were  upon  the  lid;  and  tnside  the  lid  was  a  most  inge¬ 
niously-contrived  portrait  of  the  uncle’s  lady,  in  a  shep¬ 
herdess’s  hat  and  powdered  toupee,  looking  or  to  ha 
supposed  to  be  looking,  into  an  actual  bit  of  looking- 
glass. 

Carfington  Blundell,  Esquire,  in  a  transport  of  ease, 
hope,  ancestral  elegance,  and  with  that  expression 
of  countenance  the  insipidity  of  which  is  bound  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  inward  rapture,  took  a  pinch  out 
of  this  hereditary  amenity,  and  was  in  the  act  of  giv¬ 
ing  a  glance  at  his  grand-aunt,  before  be  closed  the  lid, 
when  a  strange,  respectably-dressed  peiaon,  who  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  going  somewhere  in  a  great  hurry,  soddenly 
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da«hed>agaiDit  him;  and  uttering  lh«  wards  “with  ptea- 
lure,”  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  box,  and  sent  it,  as 
Carfington  thought,  half  way  across  the  street- 

intense  was  the  indignation,  but  at  the  same  time 
highly  considerate  the  mov-ciitent,  of  Mr.  Blundell;  who 
seeing  the  “impertinent  beast"  turn  a  comer,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  empty  metal  dancing  over  the  street, 
naturally  judged  it  better  to  secure  the  box  than  derange 
his  propriety  further  by  an  idle  pursuit.  Cq^teriting 
himselt  therefore  with  sending  an  ejaculation  after  the 
vagabond  tu<the  purpose  just  quoted,  and  fixing  his  eye 
upon  tlie  affecting  moveable,  now  stationary,  he  deli¬ 
cately  stepped  off  the  pavement  towards  it,  with  inward 
congfaiulaiion  upon  its  not  being  muddy,  when  imagine 
his  dismay  and  petrifaction  upon  lifting  up,  not  the  iden¬ 
tical.  box,  but  one  of  the  tommoiiest  order!  To  be  bneC 
it  was  of  pewter;  and  upon  the  lid  of  it,  with  afterrdin- 
nar  fork,  was  scratched  a  question,  w  bich,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  state  ef  Mr.  Blundell's  sen-satioiiaalinaetappearad 
to  have  a  supernatural  meaning;  to  wit,  “flow’s  your 
nuMher?” 

Had  it  been  possible  for  a  man  of  the  delioeey  of  Mr. 
Blundell’s  life  and  proportions  to  give  chase  to  a  thieli 
or  had  he  felt  it  of  the  least  use  to  raise  an  immediate 
hue  and  cry  in  a  gentlemanly  tune  of  voice— or,  indeed, 
in  any  voice  not  incompauble  with  his  character  — 
doubtless  he  weuld  have  dune  so  with  iiieonccivable 
swiftness;  but,  ns  it  was,  he  happened  to  stand  as  if  thun- 
dentruck,  and,  in  .an  instant,  there  were  a  dozen  per¬ 
sons  about  him  all  saying — “What  is  itf’’  “Whichf” 
“Whof’ 

Mr.  Blundell,  in  his  first  emotions,  hardly  knew  “what 
it  was”  himself:  the  “which”  did  not  pu^e  him  quite 
so  much,  as  often  as  he  looked  upon  the  snuff-box:  but 
tha.“who”  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  and  so 
were  his  condoleit. 

“What — was  it  that  chap  as  run  agin  you,”  said  ana. 
aa  I  was  coming  in  at  t’other  end  of  the  sUeetf 
IsoriL  leva,  you,  yuu  might  a»  well  run  arter  laat  year. 
Ha’o  at  mile  off  Iqr.  this  time.” 

“If  the  gentleman  ’ll  give.maa  shilling;,’.’ said  a  boy, 
"III  rua  alter  hiax” 

“GoUMU,yaa  youog  dogd’  said  the  firal  apesket  “d’ye, 
dank,  the  gentleman'a  a  foolf’ 

*lt  ia  a.  circumstance,”  said  Mr.  BlundelU  grateibl. 
for  this  queation,  and  attempting  a  broathleea  smile, 
“which — might  have— surprised — any  body,”  “What 
eert  ofa-inan  was  it?”  emphatically  inquiied  a  judicious 
looking  person,  jerking  hia  face  into  Mr.  Blundell’s, 
and  then  bending  his  ear  clotie  to  hu,  as  though  he 
were  deaf. 

“I  declare,”  said  Mr.  Blundell,  “that  I  ean — hardly, 
cay,  the  tiling  was  so  very  unexpected;  but — from.the 
gjiropse  1  had  of  him,  I  should — really  say — he  looked 
like  a.gentlenuu>— (here  Mr.  Blundell  lift^  up  hie  eyo- 
biows,) — not  indeed  a  perfect  gentlonian.” 

“I  dare-say  not,  sir,”  returned  tlie  judicious-looking 
parson. 

“  WAot  is  all  tbisi”  inquired  a  loud  individual,  elbow¬ 
ing  hia  w^  through. 

“A.  gentleman,  hcea  robbed,”  said  the  boy,,  “by  an- 
aihec.  gentleman.” 

“Another  gentleman.” 

“Ybs;  wA.a^ptrfect  gentleman,  he  says,  but  highly, 
respectable.” 

Here,  to  the  equal  surprise  and  grief  of  the  sufferer, 
the  cbdwmI  .laugh^  and  began  joking  with  one  another, 
apperenily,  as  well  as  his  conliised  hearing  could  col* 
lect,  athimselC  None  but  the  judiciousdoouking.  deaf 
individual,  seemed  to  keep  his  countenance,  and  con- 
dole  with  him. 

“Well,”  quoth  the  loud  man,  “here’s  a  policeman 
c<nning,atthe  end  of  the  street;  the  gentlemeo  had  better 
agply,  to  him.” 

"Yjmrtit!’  said  the  deaf  frieod.  “that’s  your  nsource,. 
sad.  Gad.  blew  with  it.”'  So  saying;  ha  gfsrprd. 
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Mr.  Blundell’s  hand  with  a  familiarity  mure  sympathi¬ 
zing  than  respectful;  and  treading  at  the  same  time,  in 
his  uncouili  hastiness,  upon  his  toes,  in  the  most  horrible 
manner,  begged  his  pardon,  and  went  away. 

Mr.  Blundell  stooped  down,  partly  to  rub  his  toes, 
and  partly  to  hide  his  confusion,  and  the  policeman, 
came  up.  The  mutter  was  explained  to  the  policeman, 
all  the  while  he  was  hearing  the  sufferer,  by  a  dozen 
voices,  and  the  quesuun  was  pul, “What  sortofamaa 
was  itf” 

“llrre  is  a  gentleman,”  said  Mr.  Blundsll,“who  saw 
him.” 

The  policeman  looked  aboat  for  the  witaets,  but  no¬ 
body  answered;  and  it  was  discovered,  that  all  the  first 
speakers  had  vanished,— loud  roan,  boy,  and  all. 

“  Have  you  lost  aiiyihiag  else,  airf"  inquired  the  po. 
liceman. 

“Bless  me,”  said  Mr.  Blundell,  turning  very  red,  and 
feeling  his  pockets.  “1  really — positively  1  io  fear — 
that — ” 

“You  can  remember,  sir,  whal  yon  bad  with  you 
when  you  caiue  out!” 

"One  bandkcrcheif,”  continued  Mr.  Blundell,  “has 
certainly  gone;  and — ” 

“  Your  watch  is  safe,’’  returned  the  policeman,  “(or 
it  is  hanging  out  of  your  wauUooat.  Very  lucky  you 
tasiened  lU  llav  e  you  gut  your  purse,  sir !” 

“  The  purse  was  under  the  watch,”  breathed 
Mr.  Blundell,  “therefore  1  have  no  doubt  that — but  I 
regret  tu  say — that  I  do  nut — feel  roy  ring." 

A  laugh  aud  cries  of  “  loo  bad.” 

“  A  man  shook  your  hand,  sir,”  said  the  policemen; 

“  did  yuu  feel  nothing  then  ?” 

“  I  did  not,  indeed,”  replied  Mr.  Blundell,  “  not  in 
my  hand  at  least,  though  now  1  perceive  that  the  fm- 
gers  on  each  side,  where  the  ring  ww,  are  painfully 
dented  in.” 

“  And  you  had  a  brooch,  I  percsivo;” 

The  brooch  was  gone  hie. 

“  Wliy  don’t  you  run  arier  himT’  cried  a  very  Util* 
boy,  inan  extremely  loud  voice,  which  sat  the  orowdi 
in.a  roar. 

'Ehe  puliraraen,  as  spoedily.  aa  he  oould,  dispened. 
the  crowd,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Bluridell  peitoChi» 
way;  whither  the  latter  knew  not,  for  be  walked, 
along  as  if  he  had  taken  too  much  wine;  and 
he  already  doubled  whether  he  should  proceed  to. 
recuit  himself  at  his  friend’s  table,  or  avoid  the 
shame  of  telling  his  story  and  return  home.  The 
policeman  hel|ied  le  allay  his  confusion  e  little  by 
condolence, and  promises  of  search,  and  accounts,  of. 
daring  robberies  practised  upon  the  most  keowing,; 
and  our  hero,  in  the  gratitude  of  his  heart,  would 
have  given  him  his  card,  but  ha  new  found  that  hie 
pocket-book  was  gone!  11  is  oumpenion  rubbod  bis 
face  to  conceal  a  smile,  and  received  with  great  re¬ 
spect  an  oral  cummunicaiien  of  the  adUrees;  Mb.  Blue-. 
(foil,  to  show  him  that  hia  spirit  as  a  gentleman  wee 
nut  subdued,  told  him  there  was  balf  a  oiown  for 
him  on  his  calling. 

Aloae,  and  meditative,  and.  astuniabed,  and,. as  it. 
were,  half  uiid>iau,  Mr.  Bliuidell  continued  hisjeiicney. 
towarda-tbe  dinner,  having  made  up  his  mind,  thatUM. 
his  watidi.  chain  was  still  afipareni,  and  be  had,  thei 
watch  attached  to  it,  as  ihe  disorder  of  his  nersee.if. 
not  quite  rid  of,  might  easily  be  referred  le  delieaoy 
of  health,  he  would  refresh  hit  spirits  with  sueu  oh 
that  excellent  port,  which  always  made  him  iisal  twiae: 
the  maa.ha  was. 

Nor  waa  this  judicious  conoluaion  prevealad,  but 
rather  irritated  and  enforced,  by  oee  those  sifodeui 
and.  huge  showers  which,  in.  this  fiekl*  climetet 
spt  to  coma  pouring  down  in  the  midst  aCthe  fiacefc 
wieether,  eepecislly  upon  the  heels  of  ApriL  ’Ehim.lO' 
be  sure,,  was  a.  trasaendous  oee ;  theeghi  by.  diveHing 
oiu;  hemfs  tausa  of  chagrin,  sad.  guuioB  kim  ufMikim 
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Mttle.  it  onlf  raad*  him  gather  up  all  hia  daterroma- 
tkm.  aod  look  extraaaaly  oouutar-aotive  and  frowning. 
Would  to  heaven  hia  narvet  had  been  braeed  up  aa 
hia  &oe.  Tha  gnUera  wero  auddeniy  a  lorrenl;  the 
pavement  a  dancing  waab  ;  the  wind  a  winriwind  ! 
the  women  all  tinned  into  diairceaed  Venueea  de 
Medtci.  Every  body  got  up  in  tie  daor>waya,  or 
•ailed,  aicoach. 

Unfortunately,  no  coach  wan  to  be  had.  The  haeka 
want  by,  iaaolaiMly  taking  no  noiicw  Mr;  Blundell'e 
deteriniBation  waa  put  to  a  iionplua  The  very  door- 
wage  in  the  street  where  he  waa,  being  of  that  roo- 
drai,  Mhmtping,  inlioapilabie,  (lenny-eavmg,  done^ty* 
oontmet  order;  ao  unlike  the  goad  old  projecting  ones 
with.pedimante>and  ample  threaholds,  denied  security 
even. to  his.  thin  and  shrinking  t>***oo<  Hia  pnmpe 
were  apaedily  as-  wet  through  as  |>aper;  and  what 
almoat  rendered  thia  rum  of  hia  hopca  the  more  prov» 
long,  wow  that  the  aunahine  suddenly  burst  forth 
egaiB,  aa  powerful  aa  the  ram  which  had  interrupted 
ik  A  coeeh,  however,  he  thought,  would  be  ferth- 
ooming;  and  it  would  at  least  lake  him  horoeagem; 
while  the  rain,  and  "the  previous  inability  to  get  one," 
would  furnish  a  good  eicuae  for  reluming; 

But  DO  coach  was  to  be  had  ao  speedily,  and  mean- 
time  hia  feet  were  wet,  and  tiiere  was  danger  of  cold. 

**  Aa.l  oei  wet,"  thought  Mr.  Blundell,  sighing.**  a  lit* 
tloBsetioii  at  all  events,  is  beet.  It  would  be  better, 
omaaidering  1  am  so,  not  to  stop  at  all,  nur  perhaps  get 
into  aeoach;  but  then  how  am  I  to  get  home  in  these 
ahoea;  aud  this  highly  evaniiig  dress  t  I  shall  be  a 
■ighb  I  shell  have  those  ruraed  boys  after  me. — 
Pbihapa  I  shall  again  ha  hustled." 

Bewildered  with  contending  emotiona  of  thame, 
ghaft  dwappeintaaot,  anger,  nay  hunger,  and  the  sytn* 
pathy  between  his  present  ptmips  and  departed 
elagBitwew  our  here  picked  hie.  way  ea  delicately  aahe 
oeald  aloug  the  oari>stoueet  and,  toming  a-  comer, 
hed.tke plaesnie  of  toeing  a  heekney'eeech  slowly 
—ring  iatheufistance,  and  the  mair  hiding  forth-bli 
whip  toi  the  pedaalciana,  eeidentiy  disotigegedi — 
Thwhach  of  it,  to  beaum,  waa- towards  hna,  and  the 
smaa*  long  and  nanew,  and  veiy  mnddyi  Blit  ne 
iMUtar.  An  ohjaat’a  an  ohjerr;— •  liMle-mate  med 
aasdd  noPaigBify  tour  light-fbuted  sufferer  began  mw 
oio#.. 

Ahnu  rnniRio,  unfortuuatrly,  are  notalways'preper' 
ediihrcomar»';  especially  when  their  anrieiy  has  an 
okfact  nghi  before  it,  and  the  haste  in  propertion — 
Mi;  Blondell,  almoat  before  ha  was  aware  of  it,  found 
hinaatf  m  the  middle  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  was 
a  hnehnay-oouch  alao  in  the  way;  the  dog  was  yelping, 
and. leaping  hither  and  thither;  and  the  drover  in  a 
very  laud  aiete  of  mind,  hooting,  whisthng,  and 
eweesing,  and  toasmg  hia  arma  op. 

Mr.  Blundell,  it  ia  oerlain,  could  not  l(ave  got  into 
•  pool  lion  Isao  oougenial  to  histdf-peasession,  oroalru. 
laiaff  te  aot  odPhis  gveoeo  in  the  eyeo  of  the  unprepitial* 
eih.  Annd  the*  aheop,  inaioad  of  sympathising  with 
him;  ae  in  theirowu  dhirem  they  might  (poetically) 
be  supposed  te  do,  positively  seemed  in  the  league  to 
diseresa.hie.stoekinga,  and  not  at  all  conaider  even  his 
highavgarmeab  Thay  ran  against  him;  bolted  at  hisa; 
tbay  laepod  at  him;  or  if  they  seemed  to  avoid  him. 
it',  waaoufy  te  bvuah  htm  with  muddier  sides,  and  to 
iMsn  Ufon  his.  weakened  forces  the  frightful  eameoi. 
neaeoftlse  dog;  and  the  ineansiderate,  if  not  somewhat 
simpiewus,  otreuBMmhiaories  of  the  ruaehman's  whip. 

Mh  Bluudall  suddenly  disappeared. 

He  Ml  down,  aud  the  aheep  began  jumping  over 
him  !  The  speolatora.  1  am  sorry  to  say,  were  in  an 

Yow  knew;  ohssrueut  reader,  the  way  iu  which 
simepcorry  thamaalesa  on- abrupt  and  sallutary-  occa- 
aimut  bate  they  fMlew  onu  another  with  n  aert  of 
spiuveuo  and  ineatuntafy  ottergy;  what  a  pretended 


detenmiiation  they  have ;  hew  they  really  have'  it 
aa  for  as  example  induces,  and  fear  pmpeis  theus ; 
with  what  a  heavy  kind  uf  lightness  they  take  the 
leap;  how  brittle  in  the  legs,  lumpish  in  the  body, 
and  insignilicani  in  the  fore;  how  ih^  sectn  to  quiver 
with  apprehension,  while  they  are  bold  in  aet ;  and 
with  what  a  provoking  and  massy  springiness  they 
brush  by  you,  if  yon  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  as 
though  they  wouldn't  avoid  the  terrors  of  your 
ptesenre,  if  possible, — or  rather,  as  if  they  would 
avoid  it  with  their  hearts,  but  insulted  you  out  of  a- 
desperation  of  inability.  Boar  intermix  their  pensive 
objections  with  the  hurry,  and  a  sound  of  feet 
as  of  water.  Then,  ever  and  anon,  come  the  fieteer 
leaps,  the  conglomerating  circuits,  the  dorsal  risi- 
tatiens,  the  yelps  and  tongue-lol lings  of  the  dog, 
lean  end  earnest  minister  of  compulsion ;  and  loud, 
and  dominant  over  all,  exult  the  r»  Ism  yelpinR  orders 
of  the  drover, — indefinite,  it  is  true,  but  svpiessive; 
rustical  cogencies  of  oo and  ou,  the  intelligible  jargon 
of  the  Corydon  or  ThvrtisofChalk-Dkeh,  whooomath, 
final  and  humane,  with  a  bit  of  eandls  in  his  hat,  a 
spike  at  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  a  hoarseness  fall  of 
pastoral  catarrh  and  juniper. 

Thrice  (as  the  poet  says)  did  Carfington  BInndell, 
Esqaire.  raise  his  unhappy  head  out  of  the  srdfde  hat* 
less  and  muddied ;  thnee  did  the  spectators  sliout;  and 
thrice  did  he  sink  bark  from  the  shout  and  the  shesp 
in  calamitous  acquiescence. 

**  Lie  still,  you  tool.”  said  tbs  hackney  roachmaig 
**  and  they'll  jump  easy.” 

**Juinp  easy!”  Heavens!  how  strange  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  husaan  aflairs.  1\>  think  of  Mr.  Bloii* 
dell  only  but  yesterday,  or  this  evening  ralherr— nay, 
not  an  hour-  ago, — his  day  fine,  his  hopes  immense; 
his  whole  life  lapped  up.  as  it  were  in  cotton  and 
lavender;  his  anccess  elegant,  his  eveningabetrt  to  hu 
spent  in  a  roam  fall  (as  he  tbeught)  of  admirere;  and 
now,  his- very  preaperity-is  to  cenaial  in -lying  in  the 
mud,  and  letting  aheep  jump  over  him! 

Tfien  to  be  called  a  “  fbok  Mil,  yets 

^eoh” 

MtP;  Btandell  could-  net  stand-  it  any  Ienger-(aS'  thu 
Irishman  saido  so  he  raisednp  final ly,  just  in  lime  te 
secine-a  kick  fretirthelaal  sheep;  and  amergod  amidst 
»  roar  of  congratulation. 

He- gat  aa  quickly  aa  possible  inte  a  shep,  whieh 
luckily  cmnmnnicaied  with  a  bark  street;  and.  as 
tilings  generally  mend  when  they  get  to  their  worst 
(such  at  least  was  the  consolatory  reflection  which  our 
hero's  excess  of  suffering  was  glad  to  seise  hold  of  at 
the  signt),  a  hackneynwarh  was  standing  close  to  him; 
empty,  and  disengaged.  It  hid  just  let  a  gentleman 
down  next  door. 

I  Oar  hero  breathed  a  great  breath;  retnmed  hiahand* 
kerchief  into  hia  pocket  (made  a  sop  of,  to  ne  pnrpoaa;) 
uttering  the  wind  **  aecid*nt”  and  giving  rapid  onfaiv 
where  to  drive  to,  was  hastening  to  hide  himself  from 
fate  ana  the  little  boys  within  the  Messed  vehiclei 
when  to  his  intense  amasement  the  coachman  stoppad 
hiss. 

**  Hollo !”  quoth  the  Jarvetan  myatery,  **  what  are 
you  arter?” 

**  doing  to  get  in,”  said  Blundell. 

**  I'm  Mess'd  if  you  den"  nki  the  coachman. 

**  How,  fellow !  Not  gefln  V*  cried  Mr.  BInndili, 
irritated  that  so  mean  an  obstaele-jhould  present  itself 
to  his  great  wanisr  *•  What's  yottr  coach  for,  air,  if  it 
isn’t  to  accommodate  gentlemen; — to  accomnodatn 
•ay  body,  I  may  sey  ?” 

Now  it  happened  that  the  coachman,  besidea  Imw 
ing  had  hit  eye  caught  by  another  fore,  wae  a  very 
irritaMe  coachman,  given  to  repenting  m  being  out  of 
temper  ail  day,  for  the  drinking  be  solaced  Mmaelf 
with  ovor  night  ;  and  he  didn't  cheese  to  be  ealM 
'*-fiiUow,’*  especiaUy  by  an  imitvidnri  wMr  *  sart-af 
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dancing-master  appearance,  with  his  hat  jammed,  his 
silk  stockings  unseasonable,  and  his  whole  very  equi¬ 
vocal  man  all  over  mud.  So  jerking  him  aside  with 
his  elbow,  and  then  turning  about,  with  the  steps  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  facing  the  unhappy  Blundell,  he  thus, 
with  a  terrible  slowness  of  articulation,  bespoke  him, 
the  countenances  of  both  getting  redder  as  he  spoke: — 

“  And  do  you  think  now — Master  “  Fellow,’  or  Fid- 
ler,  or  Mudlark, — or  whaisomever  else  you  call  your¬ 
self — that  I'm  going  to  have  the  new  seats  and  lining 
o’  my  coach  dirtied  so  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be  seen,  by 
such  a  thrumpery  beast  as  -jou  are  ?” 

“  It  is  fur  light  sorrows  to  speak,"  saith  the  philoso¬ 
pher;  “great  ones  are  struck  dumb.”  Mr.  Blundell 
was  struck  dumb ;  dumber  than  ever  be  hail  con¬ 
ceived  it  possible  for  gentlemeti  to  be  struck.  It  is 
little  to  say  that  he  felt  as  if  heaven  and  earth  had 
come  together.  There  was  no  heaven  and  earth ; 
rrothing  but  space  and  silence.  Mr.  Blundell's  world 
was  annihilated. 

Alas !  it  was  restored  to  him  by  a  shout  from  the 
“  cursed  little  boys."  Mr.  Blundell  mechanically 
turned  away,  and  began  retracing  his  steps  homeward, 
half  conscious,  and  all  a  spectacle,  the  little  boys  fol- 


cent  of  their  salutes.  A  drunken  sailor  startled  him, 
with  asking  how  the  land  lay  about  “  Tower  Ditch  t” 
And  an  old  Irishwoman,  in  explanation  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  her  companions,  defined 
him  to  be  one  that  was  so  fond  of  “  crame  o’  the  val¬ 
ley,"  that  he  must  needs  be  mulling  in  it.” 

Had  f:abs  been  then,  Mr.  Blundell  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  made  a  cornpmmise  with  his  horror  of 
charioteers,  and  on  tiie  stretigth  of  the  mitigated  de¬ 
facements  of  his  presence,  have  risked  a  summoiM  to 
the  whip.  As  it  was,  he  averted  his  look  from  every 
hackney-coach,  and  congratulated  himself  as  he  began 
nearing  home — home,  sweet  even  to  the  most  insipid 
of  the  Blundells,  and  never  so  sweet  as  now,  though 
the  first  thoughts  ol  returning  to  it  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  agonies  of  mortification.  “  In  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,”  thought  he,  “  I  shall  be  seen  no  more  for  the 
day  (oh  !  strange  felicity  fur  a  dandy ! )  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  I  shall  be  in  other  clothes,  other  shoes,  and  ano¬ 
ther  train  of  feelings — not  the  happiest,  perhaps,  re¬ 
trospectively,  but  how  blest  in  the  instant  and  by  com¬ 
parison  !  In  a  few  minutes  all  will  be  silence,  se¬ 
curity,  dryness.  1  shall  be  in  my  arm-chair,  in  my 
slippers — shall  have  a  fire;  and  I  will  have  a  mutton- 


lowing  and  preceding  him,  just  leaving  a  hulliw  space  I  cutlet,  hot — and  refresh  myself  with  a  bottle  of  the 


for  his  advances,  and  looking  back,  as  they  juggeil,  in 
his  face.  He  turned  into  a  shop,  and  begged  to  wait 
a  little  in  the  liack  parlour.  He  was  humanely  ac¬ 
commodated  with  soap  and  water,  and  a  cloth;  and 
pertly  out  of  shame  at  returning  through  the  gazes  of 
the  shopmen,  he  stayed  there  lung  enough  to  get  rid 
of  his  tormentors.  No  great  coat,  however,  was  to  be 
bad  ;  no  shoes  that  filteil ;  no  stockings  ;  and  though  he 
was  no  longer  in  his  worst  and  wettest  condition,  he 
could  not  gather  up  courage  enough  to  send  fur  ano¬ 
ther  ceach.  In  the  very  idea  of  a  coachman  he  be¬ 
held  something  that  upturned  all  his  previous  exist¬ 
ence  ; — a  visitation — a  Gorgon — a  hypochondria. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  like  a  death’s  bead,”  said  FalstafiT 
to  Doll  Tearsheet,  when  she  reminded  him  of  his  age, 
Mr.  Blundell  would  have  said,  “  Don’t  talk  to  me  like 
a  hackney-coachman.”  The  death’s-head  and  cross- 
bones  were  superseded  in  his  imagination  by  an  old 
hat,  wisp  of  hay,  and  arms  a-kimbo. 

Our  hero  had  washed  his  bands  and  face,  had  set 
his  beaver  to  rights,  effaced  (as  he  thought)  the  worst 
part  of  his  stains,  and  succeeded  in  exchanging  his 
boot-pocket- hand  kerchief  for  a  cleaner  one ;  with 
which,  alternately  concealing  his  face  as  if  he  had  a 
tooth-ache,  or  holding  it  carelessly  liefure  his  habili¬ 
ments,  he  was  fain,  now  that  the  day  was  declining, 
to  see  if  he  crould  nut  pick  his  way  home  agam,  not 
quite  intolerably.  It  was  a  delicale  emergency  :  but 
experience  having  now  somewhat  rallied  Ins  forces, 
and  gifled  him  with  that  sudden  world  of  refltH’iiun 
which  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  adversity,  he  bethought 
himself,  n<>t  only  that  he  must  yield,  like  all  other 
great  men,  to  necessity,  but  that  he  was  a  personage 
fitted  fur  nice  and  ultimate  contrivances  ;  and  that  al¬ 
though  the  passengers,  if  they  chose  to  look  at  him, 
could  not  but  be  aware  that  he  hail  sustained  a  mis¬ 
chance  common  to  the  meanest,  yet,  in  consideration 
of  his  air  and  manners,  perhaps  they  would  nol  oliiMive 
to  look  at  him  aery  mach,  or  if  they  did,  their  surprise 
would  be  divided  between  pity  fur  bis  mishap,  and 
admiration  of  his  superiority  to  it. 

Certainly  the  passengers  did  look  round  a  good  deal. 
He  could  not  but  see  it,  though  ha  saw  as  liiilu  as  he 
could  help.  How  those  who  came  behind  him  looked, 
it  would  have  been  a  needless  cruelty  to  himself  to 
ascertain  ;  so  he  never  turned  his  bead.  No  “  Intis 
boys”  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  Ibilow  his  steps, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  and  re-assurance ;  though 
^  whenever  any  observer  of  that  class  met  him,  strange, 
and  most  absurdly  disrespectful,  were  their  gnns  and 


wine  my  friend  Mimpin  sent  me.” 

Alas!  what  are  ihe  hopes  of  man,  even  when  he 
concludes  that  things  mutt  alter  for  the  better,  seeing 
that  they  are  at  their  worst  ?  How  is  he  to  be  quite 
sure,  even  alter  he  has  t>een  under  sheep  in  a  gutter, 
that  things  have  been  at  their  worst  ? — that  his  cup  of 
calamity,  full  as  it  seemeil,  is  nut  to  be  succeeded  by, 
or  wonderfully  ex[ianded  into,  a  still  larger  cup,  with 
a  remaining  draught  of  bitterness,  amazing,  not  to 
have  been  thought  of,  making  the  sick  throat  shudder, 
and  the  heart  convulse? 

Scarcely  bad  the  sweet  images  of  the  mutton-cutlet 
and  wine  risen  in  final  prospect  upon  the  tired  soul  of 
our  hero,  than  he  approach^  the  corner  of  the  street, 
round  which  he  was  to  turn  into  his  own ;  and 
scarcely  bad  he  experienced  that  inward  transport, 
that  chuckle  of  the  heart,  with  which  tired  homesters 
are  in  the  habit  of  turning  those  comers— in  short, 
scarcsly  had  his  entire  person  manifested  itself  round 
the  comer,  and  his  eyes  lifted  themselves  up  to  behold 
the  side  of  the  blessed  threshold,  than  he  heard,  or 
rather  was  saluted  and  drowned  with  a  roar  of  voices 
the  most  huge,  the  most  unexpected,  the  meat  terrific, 
the  most  weighty,  the  must  world-like,  the  most 
grave,  yet  merry,  the  most  laughingly  siupifying,  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  Ibr  Sancho  himself  to 
conceive,  after  all  hia  experience  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  luiw  struck  Mr.  Blundell  that,  with  a  half-con¬ 
scious,  hall-iiiioHisciuus  eye,  be  had  seen  “  people” 
running  towards  the  |iuint  which  he  had  just  attained, 
ami  others  looking  out  of  their  w  indows ;  but  as  they 
did  not  look'  at  Aim,  and  every  one  passed  him  with¬ 
out  attentitiii,  how  was  he  to  dream  of  what  was  going 
forward ;  mach  more,  that  it  had  any  relation  to  him¬ 
self?  Frightful  discovery!  which  he  wras  destined 
speedily  to  make,  thought  not  on  the  instant. 

The  crowd  (fur  almost  the  wliole  street  was  one 
dense  pupulatuHi)  seemed  in  un  agony  of  delight. 
They  nmreii,  they  shrieked,  they  screamed,  they 
writhed,  they  bent  double,  they  threw  about  their 
arms,  they  seemeil  ax  if  they  would  have  gone  into 
fits.  Mr.  BliindcH’a  bewilderment  was  so  complete, 
that  he  walkol  sulierly  along,  steadied  by  the  very 
amazement;  anti  as  he  advanced, they  at  once, as  in  a 
dream,  appeared  to  him  both  to  make  way  for  him, 
and  to  advance  towards  him;  to  make  way  in  the 
particular,  but  advance  in  the  mass;  to  admit  him 
with  respect,  and  overwhelm  him  with  derwien. 

“  in  the  name  of  Heaven,”  thought  he,  “  what  omn 
it  all  bet  It  IS  irapossibls  the  crowd  can  have  any 


ejaculations.  ”  Here’s  a  Guy !”  was  the  most  inno- 1  connexion  with  me  m  the  JirsC  instance.  I  could  not 
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kave  hr<Mgla  then  here ;  end  my  appearance,  though  firai, — hit  involuntary  rnalomer,  or  the  "  curted  little 
unpleaaant,  and  perhaps  somewhat  ludicrous,  cannot  boys.” 

account  for  such  a  perfect  mass  and  eonspiracy  ol  **  Zounds,  sir. *”  said  the  man,  “you  to  have 

astonishment.  U'Aot  is  i<  f’  been  hoaxed.” 

And  all  the  way  he  advanced,  did  Mr.  Blundell's  Oh,  oh!!”  said  the  parliamentary  crowd, 
eyaa,  and  manner,  and  whole  person,  exhibit  a  tort  of  “1  m<mn,”  continued  he,  “  that  none  but  tome 
visible  echo  to  this  eternal  question  of  his—  H'Aot  d  d  disagreeable  chap,  or  infernal  fool,  is  ever 
is  i<  f  treated  in  this  here  manner.” 

The  house  was  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  “Oh!  oh!”  reiterated  the  bystanders.  “Come, 
the  street,  which  was  not  a  long  one ;  and  it  was  on  that’s  better  than  the  last.” 

the  same  side  on  which  our  unfortunate  pedestrian  “  Which  is  the  biggest?”  exclaimed  a  boy,  in  that 
had  turned.  altitude  of  voice  which  is  the  must  sovereign  of  pro- 

As  be  approached  the  denser  part  of  the  crowd,  vncatioria  to  grown  ears, 
words  began  to  dsvelope  themselves  to  his  ear —  'Phe  man  ran  at  the  boy,  first  making  a  gesture  to 

“Well,  this  beats  all!”  ‘\Well.  of  all  the  sights!”  our  hero,  as  iiiach  as  to  say,  “  I’ll  be  with  yon  again 
**  Why,  it’s  the  man  himself,  the  very  laaii,  poor  presently.”  The  crowd  hustled  the  man  back ; — the 
devil!”  “Look  at  bis  face!"  “  What  the  devil  can  undertaker,  meanwhile,  had  seized  the  epportnnily  ot 


be  kave  been  atP*  “  Look  at  the  piano-forte  roan —  I  repeating  that  be  “  hoped  his  honor  would  consider 


he's  coming  upf’ 


his  trouble;” — the  glass-roan  and  the  upholsterer  were 


Blundell  mechanically  pursued  his  path,  mystified  on  each  side  of  him and  suddenly  the  heavy  shout 
to  the  last  deptlw  of  astonishment,  and  scarcely  seeing  recommenced,  for  a  new  victim  had  turned  the  oor- 
what  he  saw.  Go  forward  be  felt  that  he  must;  to  ner, — a  man  with  some  sort  of  milliner's  or  florist's 
turn  back  was  not  only  useless,  but  he  experienced  box.  The  crowd  doated  on  bis  fiice.  First,  he  turned 
the  very  fascination  of  terror  and  necessity,  and  would  the  comer  with  the  usual  look  of  indiflerent  hurry; 
have  proceeded  to  his  lodgings  bad  death  himself  then  he  began  to  have  an  inquiring  expression,  but 
stood  in  the  door-way.  Meantime  comes  this  afore-  without  the  least  intimation  that  thq  catastrophe  ap- 
said  mystery,  the  piano-fiirte  man.  plied  to  himself;  then  the  stare  became  wider,  and  a 

“  Here's  a  pretty  business  you've  been  getting  us  little  doubtful;  and  then  he  stopped  short,  as  if  to  re- 


inio,”  said  this  amazing  stranger. 

“  What  business  ?”  ejaculated  Mr.  Blundell. 


connoitre— at  which  the.  laugh  was  prodigious.  In 
the  present  instance, the  new  comer  was  wise;  for  he 


“What  business?  Why,  all  this  here  damned  bu-  -asked  what  was  the  matter,  of  the  first  person  he 
siness — all  thb  blackguard  crowd — and  my  master's  came  up  with ;  and  learning  how  the  rase  stood,  had 
rained  piano-forte.  A  pretty  jobation  1  shall  gel,  and  energy  enough  to  compound  with  one  more  hearty 
I  should  like  to  know  what  fur,  and'who's  to  pay  for  laugh,  in  preference  to  a  series  of  mortifications;  and 
me  V’  oh !  how  he  loved  the  comer,  as  he  went  round  it ! 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  oar  hero,  “  what  is  Every  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head  had  seemed  to 


'  Why,  don't  you  see  what  it  is  ? 


I  tingle  with  conscinusnsas  and  annoyance.  He  felt  as 
hoax,  and  be  I  if  he  saw  with  his  sbeailder-blades, — as  if  he  was  face 


d  d  to  it.  It's  a  mercy  I  wasn't  dashed  to  pieces  to  face  at  the  back  d^kis  hat. 

when  those  rascals  lipped  over  the  piano-forte ;  and  At  length,  the  misery  and  perplexity  of  the  hapless 
there  it  lies,  with  three  of  its  legs  smashed,  and  a  cor-  and  extremely-not-knowing-what-to-do  Blundell  reach- 
ner  split.  I  should  like  to  know  what  I'm  to  have  ed  a  climax  so  insurmountable,  that  he  would  have 


for  the  trouble  ?” 

“  And  I,”  said  the  uphobterer's  uian. 

“  And  I,”  said  the  glass-man. 

“  And  this  here  coffin,”  said  the  undertaker. 


I  taken  out  his  second,  and  (as  he  thought)  remaining 
pocket-handkerchief,  if  even  that  consolation  had  been 
left  him ;  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  But  it  was 
gone !  '1  he  handkerchief,  however,  itself,  did  not 


There  had  been  a  hoax,  sure  enough ;  and  a  tre-  distress  him.  “  Nothing  could  touch  him  further.” 
mendous  hoax  it  was.  A  plentiful  space  before  the  He  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  his 
door  was  strewed  with  hay,  boxes,  and  baskets,  gloves,  and  stood  mute, — a  perplexity  to  the  perplexed, 
There  stood  the  coffin,  upright,  like  a  mummy ;  aitd  a  pity  even  to  the  “  little  boys.” 


here  lay  the  piano-forte,  a  dumb  and  shattered  dis¬ 
cord.  • 


Now,  tears  are  very  critical  things,  and  must  be 
cautiously  shed,  especially  in  critical  ages.  In  a  pri- 


Mr.  Blundell  had  now  arrived  at  his  own  steps,  vate  way,  provided  you  have  locked  the  doer,  and 
but  did  not  even  think  of  going-in-doors;  that  is  to  lost  three  children,  you  may  be  supposed  to  shed  one 
say,  not  instantly.  He  mechanically  stopped,  as  if  to  or  two  or  so,  without  detriment  to  your  dignity ;  and 
say  or  do  something ;  and  something  was  plainly  ex-  in  the  heroical  ages,  the  magnitude  and  candor  of 
pected  of  him ;  but  what  it  was  he  knew  not,  except  passion  permitted  them  openly,  the  feelings  then  being 
that  he  mechanically  pat  his  hand  towards  his  purse,  supposed  to  be  equally  strong  in  all  respects,  and  a 


and  as  mechanically  withdrew  it. 


mar.  having  as  much  right  to  weep  as  a  woman ; 


The  crowd,  all  the  while,  seemed  to  concentrate  which,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  very  perplexing 
their  forces  towards  him, — all  laughing,  murmuring,  to  such  ladies  as  struggled  for  power,  and  yet  did  not 
staring — all  eager,  and  pressing  on  one  another;  yet  wish  to  be  Amazons.  But  how  lucky  was  it  for  poor 
leaving  a  clear  way  for  the  gentleman,  his  tradesmen,  Blundell,  that  no  brother  dandy  saw  him;  for  he 


and  his  goods. 

What  was  to  be  done? 


would  have  been  mined  forever.  His  tormentors  did 
not  know  whether  to  pity  or  despise  him.  The  piano- 


Mr.  Blundell  drew  a  sigh  (ram  the  bottom  of  his  forte  roan,  with  an  oath,  was  going  to  move  on;  but, 
heart,  as  though  it  were  his  last  sigh  or  hie  last  six-  on  seeing  his  broken  instrument,  remained,  and  again 
pence;  yet  he  drew  forth  im  sixpence.  Extremes  met,  urged  a  compensation.  The  oiheia  expressed  their 
astMual;  and  the  consummation  of  disliess  produced  “sorrow,”  but-repeated,  that  they  hoped  his  honor 


an  appearance  of  calmness  and  reflection. 


would  consider  them ;  and  they  repeated  it  the  more. 


'  You  must  plainly  perceive,  gentlemen,”  said  our  I  because  his  tears  raised  them  in  their  expectation  of 


hero,  “  that  it  could  be  no  fault  of  mine.' 


I  the  money  which  he  would  be  weak  enough  to  dis- 


“  I  don't  know  that,”  said  the  piano-forte  man.  The  burse, 
crowd  laughed  at  the  man's  rage,  and  at  once  cheered  Alas !  they  did  not  know  that  the  dislike  to  “  dis¬ 
him  on,  and  provoked  him  against  themselves.  He  borne,”  and  the  total  absenee  of  all  sympathy  with 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  know  which  he  sboald  run  at  |  othem  in  our  weeping  hero,  (in  this,  as  ia  other  ree- 
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pMU,  vecy  difl«r«nt  from  Ike  lear-ali*dding  AehtDw,) 
wa>  lh«  cause  of  all  which  they  and  ha  were  at  thit ' 
monjeat  eaduriog;.ibr  it  was  the  inability  to  bring  out 
his  money,  which  kept  Mr.  Blundell  lingering  out¬ 
side  his  door,  when  he  might  hav*  taken  his  clainMnis 
into  it;  and  it  was  the  jovial  imaeibility  of  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  <his,  wbieh,  in  diaguat  at  hia  evasion  of 
dinner-givings,  and  his  repeatedly  shirking  his  part  of 
the  score  at  some  antertainmenla  at  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  consider  himself  a  simple  guest,  brought 
thw  astounding  ealamily  home  to  the  said  doors. 

Happily  for  these  “  last  infirmities”  ofa  mind  which 
certainly  could  not  be  called  “  noble,”  there  are 
hearts  so  full  of  natural  sympathy,  that  the  very 
greatest  pruoia  of  the  want  of  it  will  but  proiluce,  in 
aaatain  extremities,  a  pity  .which  takas  the  want  itself 
fiir  a  claim  and  a  miaforlune ;  and  this  sympathy  now 
daacanded  to.Mr.  Blundall's  aid,  like  anotlwr  goddess 
iiom  haavan,.ia  aahape  net  unwetthy  of  iv— do  wit, 
tbat<ef  the  pmtty  'daughter  of  hie  landlord,  a  Jittfe 
btuom  thing,. less-bandaeane  or  ladydika  than  good- 
iMtaMd,and  with  a.haart  that  .might  ihawe  aesvad  to 
out. up  into-eoidial  basoiM  fiir  halfa-donen  fine  Jadias. 
She  bad  aneo  nuned  oar  hero  in  sioknaas,  and 'to  say 
the  truth,  had.notibean  disinclined  tofaU'in.love  with  | 
him,  and  he. made'**  a  lady,”  half  out  of  :piire  .-pity  at 
hiaievar,ibad  he'  given  bar. the  alightaat  'oncourage- 
manl;  but  she  might  aa  wall  have  hopad  to  fad  a 
hoart  in  an  empty  coat.  However,  a  thoroughly  good 
nature  never  entirely  Iom  a  sort  of  gralitudo  to  the 
olyect  that  has  called  ‘forth  ao  swtoet  a  feeling  aa  that 
of  loving,  even  though  it  turn  out  .unworthy,  and  the 


afiflotiona  taa  oor  heroine’s  wees)  be  happily  Imm- 
forred  elsewhere;  and  accordingly,  in  auddan  bawwot 
and  obawl,  and  .with  a  laoo  blnsbing  partly  frein 
shame,  ami  partly  from  anger  at  the  orowd,  forth  eamo 
the -vision  of  pretty,  plump  little  Mim  Widgeon  (Mrs. 
Btirrowes  “  aa  m  to  be,”)  and  lapping  Mr.  Blundell  on 
the  shoulder,. and  begging  the  ‘‘other  genllamon"  to 
walk  in,  said,  in  a  voire  not  to  be  resisted,  “  HadnH 
you  batter  aettle  Ibis  .matter  in-deors,  Mr.  Blundell  ? 
1  date  aay  it  can  be  done  very  ensily.” 

Blundell  baa  .gone  in,.dear  reader;  the  other  geo- 
tlemen  have  gone  in  ;  the  crowd  are  slowly  dislodg¬ 
ing;  Miss  Widgeon,  aided  partly  by  the  geweroaity  of 
her  nature,  partly  by  the  acience  of  fodging-hoone 
economy,  and  partly  by  tjie  senae  and  manhoad  of 
Mr.  William  Burrowes,  then  present,  a  strapping 
young  'oiliaan  ifirom  Tower-Hill,  itakaa  upon  honaff 
that  aactndaiKy  of  'the  moasent  over  Mr.  Blimddll 
due  to  a  superior  nature,  and  settles  the  'vary  lllogili- 
mateelaimsof  ifae  geodn and-chattel  bvingeiv  to ‘the 
satisfirotiBii -ai  .all  piMiei,  you,  oven  of  Mr.  ifilundell 
himaalf.  The  balm  of  the  ianaiadiato  relief -was 'ino- 
■iatible,««an  -thoagh  be.MW  a  few  .of  bis  dtlllinga 
deporting. 

I  Wbot  ho  -foltweat  -morning,  whan  -bo  -woha,  'thii 
hiMoty oayelb toot ; -for. w«  like  to  leave  ofl'.aooordiiig 
to  the  Italian  rerommondation,  .with  -la  tscca  Mee,« 
sweet  nMntb;wnd  with  wfaoae  mouth,  even  though 
it  be  not  always  quits  grammatical,  can  -the  imagina¬ 
tion  be  left  in  lotter  company,  than  with  'that  of  the 
sweatdiaarted  and  generous  little  Polly  WidgooB? 


THE  TWO  .SCJPiOS 

BEFORE  THE  ROMATf  SENATE. 


Bome’a  chosen  General,  ite  who  bote 
A  hostile  force  to  Abie’s  shore. 

He,  aa  ibair  uobleat  warrior  tent. 

He,  to  whom  conquer'd  Carthage  bant— 

He,  who  a  noble  triumph  won, 

O’ar  Carlhagenia'a  bravest  son. 

He  who  made  Aftic  beod  the  knee. 

Before  whom  conquering  warriors  flae. 

Could  one  mistrust  in  that  .proud  hall 
“  The  nobleat  Homan  of  them  alLf’ 

Or  why  demand  they  of  that  one— 

Hia  sactmd  self,— -aught  he  bod  done. 

Gould  be  wboxouquer'd  Asia  .gave. 

Be  queation’d  iike  e  doubled  slave  t 
Could  either,  bear  the  Senate’s  aye 
Should  scan  their  actions,  proud  and  high  t 
N»-~the  bright  eye  of  him  who  fought. 

Whom  warriors,  kings,  as  prisoners  brought. 

To  whom  grsat  Rome  a  triumph  gave. 

The  bravast,  of  bar  mightiest  brave. 

Flash'd  with  the  thoughts  he  cwuld  not  chain. 
Fierce  anger,  scant,  and  high  disdain. 

There  stood  they, — in  their  glorious  .pride. 

The  Scipios — brothers,  side  by  aide, 

Before^lbe  assembled  Senate— Code, 

Whsae  frowns  were  fote,  whose  laws  were  nods, 
There  stoud  they,  prouder  in  that  hour. 

Than  in  their  greatest  one  of  power. 

When  with  a  conquest  bravely  earned. 

And  flush’d  with  triumph,  they  returned. 

Then  beat  their  breast,  with  glory’s  fire. 

And  not  with  outraged  foelings  ire ; 

Not,  as  when  mngfily  he  look, 

Fjam  bia  brave  brolber’s  band,  the  book 


With  the  account  of  sums  received. 
Expended, — was  he  unbebevad, 

'  Could  there  be  proof,  however  atrong. 

That  A/rtauuu  could  d#  wrong  ?— 

,  No— and  the  Roman  hero  brake 
The  inaulting  law,  and  proudly  apoko : 

“  There  is  no  reason  for  the  teak, 

,  Not  Coosecipt  Fathers,  should  you  ask 
Wheihsr  ixom  Aniioebus’  soil, 

,  I  brought  back  much,  or  little  spoil. 

Look  to  your  Traesuty’e  wealth  untold, 

I  I  filled  with  Carthagenia’a  gold, 

.  Hail’d  with  the  acolaiming  Roman’s  shoot, 
Naw,  are  you  able  aught  to  doubt  ( 
Who.gave  you  Afiic’s  burning  send- 
Who  subjugated  Asia’s  land — 

Who  gained  from  either,  aught  but  fame— 
But -glorious  honour,  end  their  nenw  f 
1  daiffl  nut  from  those  punic  wen, 

,  A  golden  belaam  for  my  soeia, 

I  For  none  of  you,  in  .me,  behold 
An  avaricious  thirst  for  gold ; 

Neither  hav  Asiatic  wealth 
Crept  on  ray  brother^  mind  with  stealth. 
But  we  have  aome,  with  laaa  to  awell 
The  lichee  of  your  treasure  cell. 

Then  that,  with  which  we  would  not  port. 
The  envy  of  a  breve  one's  bsarl.” 

Than  the  psoud  warrior  eaased  to  speak. 
While  Roman  pride  bunt’d  on  hia  cheek. 
The  noble  Seneton  were  moved. 

And  Sttpie'*  heave  defoace  appraansd. 
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Think  not,  lha  huafaand  gained,  that  all  it  done ; 

The  prize  of  happinea  inuai  Hill  be  won ; 

And,  oft,  the  carelea  fhid  it  to  their  coat. 

The  lover  in  the  huaband  may  be  lott ; 

The  gracea  might,  alone,  hia  heart  allure— 

They  and  the  virtuea,  meeting,  muat  secure. — Lord  Littleton. 

Can  'I  not  win  hia  Krve  t 
la  not  hia  heart  of  **  penetrable  atuffl 
Will  not  aubmiaion,  roeeknea,  patience,  truth. 

Win  hia  eateero  !— a  aole  deaire  to  pleaae. 

Conquer  indifference  1 — they  muat — they  will! 

Aid  me,  kind  heaven— ^I’ll  try! — Anon. 


B  waa  a  bright  and  beautiful  autumnal  evening. , 
The  aartbwaacladinagarhof.the  ricbaland  brigblaat  | 
hnaa;  and  the  clear  certtlaan  >of  the  haavena,  gave  I 
plate  near  the  oattingaun.uia  glowing  ‘*aaffron  color,”  | 
otw  which  waa  hung  a  moat  raagnihcent  drapery  of  : 
ciiaiaon  clooda  Farther  towarda  both  the  no^  and 
aouth,  waa  auapended  here  and  there  a  aable  curtain,  j 
fringed  with  gpld,  liolded  aa  but  one  hand  could  iiild  I 
theiB.  They  aaamad  fitting  drapery  to  ahruud  the  ; 
iMt  gf  .Uun.  who  lidetb  upon  the  winga  of  the  1 
wind. 

Such  wae  the  evening  on  which  Edward  Cunning-  { 
ham  conducted  hia  fair  bride  into  the  manaiun  pre- 1 
pared  for  bar  reception.  But  had  both  earth  and  bee- 1 
van  been  decked  with  tenfold  aplendor,  their  beauty  | 
and  magnificence  would  have  bean  loat  on  him  ;  fur  I 
hia  thoughta,  hia  aBectiuaa.  hia  whole  being  ware  can- 1 
trad  in  the  graceful  creature  that  leaned  on  hie  arm,  I 
and  whom  he  again  and  again  welcoraad  to  her  new  I 
abode — her  future  home.  He  forgot  that  he  atiU  ■. 
■Dvad  ina  world  that  wu  groaning  under  the  praaaure 
of  unnumbered  avila;  forgot  that  earthly  ioy  ia  oft-timea 
but  a  dream,  a  fantaoy,  that  vaniahea  like  aahadaw  of 
aaniamar  cloud,  .that  flite  aoroaa  the  landocape,  or,.aa 
the  morning  vapor  before  the  naing  tun;  forgot  that 
all  an  thw  aide  heaven  ia  fleeting,  and  cbangaabla, 
and  falae.  ,ln  hia  bride,  the  object  of  hw  fbndeet  love, 
he  fell  that  he  poaaeoaed  a  treasure  whoae  amile  would 
ha  uneloudad  auuahine  :U>  hia  soul ;  whoae  ooeaety 
would  make  another  Eden  bloom  f^  him.  Jt  waa 
butaix  short  montba  ainae  be  fiiat  aaw  bar  who 
was  BOW  hia  .wife;  and  for  nearly  .that  entire  periodhe 
had  been  ina  “deliriuaa  ef  love,"  intent  only  on  securing 
her  as  hia  own.  He  bad  attended  .hia  ol^ect,  and  life 
teemed  apaaaul  bafiire  him.  aparadiae  of  duligbt,  bloom¬ 
ing  with  roaaa,.nimeaoropanied  by  thorno. 

Joy  and  aoiT»w,.ia  this  world,  dwell  aide  by  aide. 
In  a  stately  manaion,  two  doova  only  from  the  one 
that  bad  juat  reeaivad  the  joyful  bridegroom  and  hap¬ 
ly  bride,  dwelt  one  who  bed  been  four  weeka  e  wife, 
(ki  that  aama  bright  aueiiing  afae  waa  sitting  in  the 
toUtiide  of  bar  richly  furnished  ohamhar,  her  albowa 
mating  on  the  table,  her  heuda  supporting  her  heed, 
while  a  leitar  lay  aptead  befute  her,  on  which  bar 
aym,  bluidad  .by  team,  were  riveted.  The  letter  waa 
from  bar  huabaind.  He  had  been  from  home  nearly 
three  watka,  in  wbioh  lima  ahe  had  heard  trom  him 
hut  onoe,  and  than  unly  by  a  verbal  metaage.  The 
latter  that  lay  befaaa  her  bad  juai  arrived  ;  it  waa  the 
first  that  ahe  had  aver  raoaivcd  from  her  huaband, 
and  ran  thua>- 

Maa.  -WnTgoav— Thinking  you  might  poooibly  ea- 
pect  to  see  ma  at  heena  this  week.  1  write  ta  utfiirro 
you  that  huaineaa  will  delhin  me  in  Now  York  some 
kfflo  ioBger. 

Youm,  dic.  Fnrernr  Wnaraunv. 


For  a  Long  time,  the  gentle,  the  feeling  Julia,  in- 
dulgod  her  .teaia  and  her  ^lief  without  reetrmint. 
Again,  aud  again,  ahe  read  the  laconic  apiatle  before 
her,  to  aacettain  what  more  .might  be  made  of  it  than 
at  fimt  met  the  eye.  But  uelhiog  could  be'clolhed  in 
plainer  language,  or  he  more  easily  iindaniood.  It 
waa  as  brief,  and  aa  much  to  the  point  aa  thoae  inte- 
raaimg  letters  which  debioa: sometimes  receive  from 
their  creditors,  through  the  agency  of  an  aitomeyi. 

“  Did  ever  youthful  bnde,”  thought  she  “  receive  from 
her  huaband  such  a  letter  as  this  V'  He  atrivM  to 
show  me  the  complete  indifference  and  eoldneaa  of  hia 
heart  toward  me.  Oh,  why  did  1  accept  hia  hand, 
which  waa  rather  his  father’s  offering  than  hia  own  3 
Why  did  I  not  listen  to  my  reason,  rather  than  to  iqy 
fond  and  fboliah  heart,  and  resist  the  kind  old  man’s 
raeaoningB  aud  .pleadings  f  Why  did  1  believe  him 
when  he  told  me  I  tbould  win  hie  son’s  afieclioos  T 
Did  1  not  iknow  that  hia  heart  was  given  to  another  t 
Dear  old  man,  he  fondly  believed  his  Frederic’s  afiec- 
tioua  oould  not  long  be  withheld  from  one  whom  be 
bimaalf  loved  so  tenderly — and  haw  eagerly  1  drank 
in  bis  assurances !  Amid  all  the  aorrow  that  I  felt, 
wliila  kneeling  by  hia  dying  bed.  how  did  my  heart 
swell  with  undefine ble  pleasure,  aa  be  laid  hia  baud, 
already  chilled  by  death,  upon  my  bead,  gave  me  hie 
parting  blaosing .  and  aaid  that  hie  son  would  love  ma! 
Mieiakan  eaeurance!  ah.  why  did  I  fund\y  truat  itY 
Were  1  now  free !— free !— would  I  then  have  the 
knot  untied  >that  makes  me  his  for  life  ?  Not  for  a 
world  like  thia !  No,  be  is  mine  and  I  am  hie ;  by  the 
lawe  of  God  and  man,  we  are  one.  He  muat  aonie- 
tiraes  be  at  home,  and  an  occasional  hour  in  hia  socie¬ 
ty  .will  be  a  dearer  blue  than  aught  this  world  can 
^tow  .beside.  Jlis  father's  blessing  is  still  warm  at 
Dty  heart !  I  aiill  feel  his  hand  on  my  bead !  Let 
roe  act  as  he  trueted  I  ahould  act,  end  all  may  yet  be 
well*  Dulieeare  mine— end  thine,  heavenly  Father,  are 
msulla.  Overlook  my  infirmities;  forgive  all  that  needs 
forgiveneae,  sustam  my  weakness,  and  guide  me  tty 
thine  unerring  wisdom.”  She  fell  on  her  kneee  to 
continqe.her  supplicatioua.  and  pour  out  her  full  soul 
before  her  Father  in  heaven ;  end  when  she  aroee, 
her  heart,  if  not  happy,  was  calm ;  her  brow,  if  not 
cheerful,  was  serene. 

I'rederic  Westbury  was  an  only  child.  Hs  never 
eitjoyed  the  advantages  of  maternal  instructioa,  im¬ 
prest  on  the  heart  by  maternal  tenderness — for  hit 
mother  died  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  all  ra- 
colleclioo  of  her  had  faded  from  his  memory.  Judge 
Westbury  was  one  of  the  mas!  amiable,  one  of  the 
best  of  men ;  but  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
hia  son,  he  was  too  much  like  the  venerable  Israeli- 
tish  priest.  His  son.  like  other  sons,  often  did  that 
which  was  wrong,  “  and  he  restrained  him  not.”  He 
was  neither  negligent  in  teaching,  nor  in  warning ; 
but  iiwtruetlon  and  discipline  did  not,  as  they  arrer 
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should  do,  go  hand-in-hand  ;  and  for  want  of  this  dis¬ 
cipline,  grew  up  wilh  passions  uncontrolled — with  a 
will  unsubdued.  He  received  a  dnished  education, 
and  his  inirid,  which  was  of  a  high  order,  was  richly 
store)!  with  knowledge.  His  pride  of  character 
was  great,  and  he  looked  down  with  ronteinpl  on  all 
that  was  dishonorable  or  vicious.  He  had  a  chival¬ 
rous  generoeiiy,  and  a  frankness  of  dispusition  that  led 
him  to  detest  concealtnent  or  deceit.  He  loved  or 
hated  with  his  whole  soul.  In  (leraon  he  was  ele¬ 
gant  ;  his  countenance  was  marked  with  intellect  and 
strong  feeling ;  and  he  had  the  bearing  of  a  prince 
Such  was  Frederic  Westbiiry  at  the  age  of  four-and- 
twenty. 

About  a  year  before  his  marriage,  Frederic  became 
acquainted  with  Maria  Eldeii,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  person,  and  fascination  of  manner,  who  at 
once  enslaved  his  affections.  But  against  Miss  Elden. 
Judge  Westbitry  had  conceived  a  prejudice,  and  for 
once  in  hia  life  was  obstinate  in  refusing  to  indulge 
his  son  in  the  wish  of  his  heart  He  foresaw,  or 
thought  he  did  so,  the  utter  ruin  of  that  son’s  happi¬ 
ness,  should  he  so  ally  himself  He  had  selected  a 
wife  for  his  son,  a  daughter-in-law  fur  himself,  more 
to  his  own  taste.  Julia  Horton  was  possessed  of  all 
that  he  thought  valuable  or  fascinating  in  woman. 
Possibly  Frederic  might  have  thought  so  too,  had  he 
known  her  ere  his  heart  was  in  possession  of  another; 
but  being  pointed  out  to  him  as  one  to  whom  he  must 
transfer  his  affections,  he  looked  on  her  with  aversion 
as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reaiicaiioii  of  his  wishes.  { 
Julia  was  bom,  and  had  been  educated,  in  a  place  re-  j 
mote  from  Judge  Westbury’s  residence ;  but  from  her  i 
infancy  he  bad  seen  her  from  time  to  time,  at  business  ' 
led  him  into  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  her  pa¬ 
rents  resided.  In  her  childhood  she  entwined  herself 
around  the  heart  of  the  Judge;  and  from  that  period 
he  had  looked  on  her  as  the  future  wife  of  his  son.  His 
views  and  wishes,  however,  were  strictly  confined  to 
his  own  breast,  until  to  his  dismsy,  he  found  that  his 
son’s  affections  were  entangled.  This  discovery  was 
no  sooner  made  than  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to 
Julia,  who  was  now  an  orphan,  to  come  and  make  him 
a  visit  of  a  few  weeks.  The  reason  he  gave  for  inviting  | 
her  was  that  hia  health  was  rapidly  declining,  (which 
was  indeed  too  true,)  and  he  felt  that  her  society  would 
be  a  solace  to  his  heart.  Julia  came;  she  saw  Frederic; 
heard  his  enlightened  conversation ;  observed  his 
polished  manners;  remarked  the  lofty  tone  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  ;  and  giving  the  reigns  to  her  fancy,  without  con¬ 
sulting  reason  or  prudence,  she  loved  him.  Too  late 
for  her,  security,  but  too  soon  fur  her  peace,  she  learned 
that  he  loved  another.  Dreading  lest  she  should  betray 
her  folly  to  the  object  ofherunsoughtaffection,  she  wish¬ 
ed  immediately  to  return  to  her  native  place.  But  to  this. 
Judge  Westbury  would  not  listen.  He  soon  discovered 
the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  it  gave  him  unmingled  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  It  augured  well  for  the  success  of  hia  dearest 
earthly  hope  ;  and  as  his  strength  was  rapidly  declin¬ 
ing,  consumption  having  fastened  her  deadly  fangs 
upoiPhim,  to  hasten  him  to  the  grave,  he  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  At 
first  his  son  listened  to  the  subject  with  disgusted  im¬ 
patience  ;  but  hia  feelings  softened  as  he  saw  his  fa¬ 
ther  sinking  to  the  tomb;  and,  in  an  unguarded  hour 
he  promised  him  that  he  would  make  Julia  his  wife. 
Judge  Westbury  next  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  pro¬ 
mise  from  Julia  that  she  would  accept  the  hand  of  his 
aon ;  and  he  rested  not  until  they  had  mutually  plight¬ 
ed  their  faith  at  his  bed-side.  To  Frederic  that  was 
a  moment  of  unmiiigled  misery.  He  saw  that  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  dying,  and  felt  himself  constrained  to  promise 
his  hand  to  one  woman,  while  his  heart  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  another. 

Julia’s  emotions  were  of  the  most  conflicting  cha¬ 
racter.  To  be  the  plighted  bride  of  a  man  she  loved 


made  her  heart  throb  with  joy,  and  her  faith  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  assurance  that  she  would  win  his  affections,  sus¬ 
tained  her  hope,  that  his  prediction  would  be  verified. 

Yet  when  she  marked  the  countenance  of  her  future 
husband,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She  could  not 
flatter  herself  into  the  belief,  that  its  unmingled  gloom 
arose  solely  from  grief  at  the  approaching  death  of  his 
father.  She  fsit  that  he  was  making  a  sacrifice  of  his 
fondest  wishes  at  the  shrine  of  filial  duly. 

Judge  Westbury  died;  and  with  almost  his  parting 
Iweath,  he  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  Julia  as  his 
daughter — the  w  ife  of  his  son — most  solemnly  repeat¬ 
ing  his  conviction  that  she  would  soon  secure  the  heart 
of  her  husband ! 

Immediately  on  the  decease  of  her  friend  and  fa¬ 
ther,  Julia  returned  home,  and  in  three  months  Frede¬ 
ric  followed  her  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  was  wretch¬ 
ed,  and  would  nave  given  a  world,  bad  he  possessed 
it,  to  be  free  from  his  engagement.  But  that  could 
never  be.  His  word  had  been  given  to  his  father, 
and  must  be  religiously  redeem^.  **  I  will  make 
her  my  wife,”  thought  he ;  “I  promised  my  father 
that  I  would.  Thank  heaven,  I  never  promised  that 
1  would  love  her !”  Repugnant  as  such  an  union 
was  to  his  feelings,  he  was  really  impatient  to  have  it 
completed  ;  fur  as  his  idea  of  hia  duty  and  obligation 
went  not  beyond  the  bare  act  of  making  her  his  wife, 
he  felt  that,  once  done,  he  should  be  comparatively  a 
free  man. 

“  I  am  come,"  said  he  to  Julia,  “  to  fulfil  my  en¬ 
gagement.  Will  you  name  aday  for  the  ceremony  f 

His  countriiance  was  so  gloomy,  hia  manners  so 
cold— utterly  destitute  of  tenderness  or  kindly  feeling, 
that  something  like  terror  seized  Julia’s  heart ;  and 
without  making  any  reply,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“Why  these  tears.  Miss  Horton  ?”  said  he.  "Our 
mutual  promise  was  given  to  my  father;  it  is  fit  we 
redeem  it.” 

“No  particular  time  was  specified,”  said  Julia 
timidly,  and  with  a  faltering  voice.  "  Is  so  much 
haste  necessary  T' 

“  My  father  wished  that  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  be  made,"  said  Frederic,  "and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  as  well  he  married  now,  as 
at  any  fnture  period.  If  you  consult  my  w  ishes,  you 
will  name  an  early  day.” 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  at  length  arrived,  presenting 
the  singular  nomcly  of  a  man  eagerly  hastening  to  the 
aliar,  to  otter  vows  from  which  his  heart  rei-oiled,  and 
a  woman  going  to  it  with  trembling  and  reluctance, 
though  about  to  be  united  to  him  who  poasessed  her 
undivided  affections. 

The  wedding  ceremony  over,  Mr.  W’estbury  im¬ 
mediately  took  hia  bride  to  hia  elegantly  furnished 
house ;  threw  it  open  for  a  week  to  receive  bridal 
visits  ;  and  then  gladly  obeyed  a  summons  to  New 
York,  to  attend  to  some  affairs  of  importance.  On 
leaving  home,  he  felt  as  if  released  from  bondage.  A 
sense  of  propriety  had  constrained  him  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends  with  an  air  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  at  least,  while  those  very  congratulations  con¬ 
gealed  his  heart,  by  bringing  to  mind  the  ties  he  had  j 
formed  with  one  ha  could  not  love,  to  the  impoasibility 
of  his  forming  them  with  one  whom  he  idolized. 
When  he  had  been  absent  about  ten  days,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  to  send  a  verbal  message  to 
his  wife,  informing  her  that  he  was  well,  and  should 
probably  be  at  home  in  the  course  of  two  weeks ;  but 
when  that  period  was  drawing  toward  a  close,  his 
business  was  completed,  and  as  home  was  the  last 
place  he  wished  to  visit,  he  resolved  to  protract  his 
absence,  so  long  as  he  had  a  reasonable  excuse.  "  I 
must  write,  and  inform  her  of  the  change  in  my  plan,” 
thought  he  ;  **  decency  demands  it,  yet  how  can  I 
write!  My  dear  Julia! — my  deer  wife!  No  such 
thing — she  is  not  dear  to  roe ! 
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“  Ce  coeur  au  moini.  diflicile  a  dumter, 

Ne  peat  aimer  ni  par  ordre  d’uii  pore, 

Ni  par  raiaon.” 

She  ia  my  wife — ahe  ia  Mra.  Weatbury — ahe  ia  m‘a- 
tfeaa  cf  my  house,  and  must  share  my  foriuoe — let 
that  atilBre  her!  It  must  have  been  for  these  that 
ahe  married  me.  A  name  !  a  fortune !  an  elegant  es¬ 
tablishment  !  Mean !  ambirioua !  heartless  !  Thou, 
Maria — bright,  beautiful,  and  tender — thou  wouldst 
have  married  me  fur  myself!  Alas,  I  am  undone !  Oh, 
my  lather  r’  Under  the  influence  of  feelings  like 
these,  he  wrote  the  laconic  epistle  w  hich  cost  hu  bride 
so  many  bitter  tears. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  about  two  weeks  from  this, 
that  Julia  was  aitting  one  evening  in  her  parlor,  divid* 
ing  the  time  betwixt  her  work  and  a  book,  when  the 
door  bell  rang,  and  a  minute  afler  the  parlor  dour 
opened,  and  Mr.  Westbury  entered.  With  sparkling 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  ahe  sprang  luiwa'd,  her 
hand  half  extended  to  meet  his — but  hiscetcm  >nious 
bow,  and  cold  “good  evening,  Mrs.  Weatbury,”  recall¬ 
ed  her  recollection ;  and  scarcely  able  to  ie|  ly  to  his 
civility,  she  sank  back  on  her  chair.  She  th>  ughisha 
was  prepared  to  see  him  cold  and  distant — though  she 
expected  it — but  she  had  deceived  herself.  Mutwith- 
atanding  all  her  bitter  ruminatioBs  on  her  huaband's 
indiflerence  towards  her,  there  had  been  a  little  under 
current  of  hope,  playing  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
and  telKng  her  he  might  return  more  cordial  than  he 
went.  His  cold  salutation,  and  colder  eye,  sent  her  to 
her  seat,  disappointed,  sick  at  the  heart,  and  nearly 
fiiinting.  In  a  minute,  however,  she  recovered  her 
self-poaaeasion,  and  made  those  inquiries  concerning  his 
health  and  journey,  that  propriety  dictated.  In  j 
spite  of  himself,  she  succeeded  in  some  degree  in 
drawing  him  out  She  was  gentle,  molest,  and  un¬ 
obtrusive— and  good  sense  and  propriety  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  all  ahe  said.  Beside,  she  looked  very  pret¬ 
ty.  Her  figure,  though  rather  below  the  medium 
siae,  was  very  fine,  her  band  and  foot  of  unrivalled 
beauty.  She  was  dressed  with  great  simplicity,  but 
good  taste  was  betrayed  in  every  thing  about  her 
person.  She  wore  her  dress,  too^  with  a  peculiar  grace 
equally  remote  from  precision  and  negligence.  Her 
features  were  regular,and  her  complexion  delicate^  but 
the  greatest  attraction  of  her  face,  was  the  facility  and 
truth  with  which  it  expressed  every  feeling  of  the 
heart  When  Mr.  Weatbury  first  entered  the  parlor, 
an  observer  might  have  pronounced  her  beautiful ; 
but  the  bright  gbw  of  transient  joy  that  then  kindled 
her  cheek,  had  fiided  away,  and  left  her  pale— so 
pale,  that  Mr.  Westbury  inquired,  even  with  some  lit¬ 
tle  appearance  of  interest,  “  whether  her  health  was  as 
good  as  usual t”  Her  voice,  which  was  always  soft 
and  melodious,  was  even  sofler  and  sweeter  than 
nsual,  as  she  answered  “that  it  was.”  Mr.  Weatbury 
at  length  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  inquiries  rela¬ 
tive  to  her  occupations  during  his  absence,  whether 
she  had  called  on  the  new  bride,  Mrs  Cunningham,  1 
and  other  questions  of  similar  consequence.  For  the  j 
time  he  forgot  Maria  Eldon  ;  was  half  unconscious 
that  Julia  was  his  wife — and  viewing  her  only  asp 
cumponiuu,  he  passed  an  hour  or  two  very  comfurta- 
bly. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Westbury  came  to  dinner,  Julia 
handed  him  a  card  of  compliments  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruoks,  who  were  alnut  giving  a  splendid  party. 

“  1  have  returned  no  answer,”  said  Julia,  “not  know¬ 
ing  whether  you  would  wish  to  accept  the  inviiatioo 
or  not.” 

*•  For  yourself,  you  can  do  as  you  pleoao,  Mrs.  West- 
hury — but  1  shall  certainly  attend  it.” 

"lam  quite  indiflereat  about  the  party,”  said  Julia. 
”  as  such  scenes  aAird  me  little  pleasure ;  but  should 
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bo  pleased  to  do  as  you  think  proper — as  you  think 
best.”  Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  as  she  spoke ;  fut 
she  had  not  yet  become  aulKciently  accustomed  le  Mr 
Westbury’s  brusque  mauner  towards  herself,  to  bear 
it  with  perfect  firmness.  “  1  should  think  it  very  suit¬ 
able  that  you  pay  Mr.  and  Mrs  Brooks  ihw  aUention,” 
Mr.  Westbury  replied. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  snbject,  and  Julia  re 
turned  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  her  bus 
bond. 

The  evening  to  visit  Mrs.  Brooks  at  length  arrived, 
and  Julia  repaired  to  her  bed  chamber  to  dress  for  the 
occasion.  To  render  herself  pleasing  in  the  eyea  of 
her  huaband  was  the  sole  wiah  of  her  heart,  but  how 
to  do  thii  wai  the  question.  She  would  have  gives 
the  world  to  know  his  taste,  his  favorite  colors,  and 
other  trifles  of  the  like  nature — but  of  these  she  waa 
completely  ignorant,  and  must  therelbre  be  guided  by 
her  own  fant-y.  “  Simplicity,”  thought  she — “  simpli¬ 
city  is  the  aureat  way  ;  fur  it  never  oflends,  if  it  does 
not  captivate.”  Accoidingly,  she  arrayed  heiaelf  .B  a 
plain  white  satin — and  over  her  shoulders  was  thuwa 
a  white  blood  mantle,  with  an  azure  bordor,  while  a 
girdle  of  the  same  hue  encirled  her  waist.  Her  toilet 
completed,  Julia  descended  to  the  psrlor,  h3r  shawl 
and  calash  in  her  hand.  Mr.  Weatbury  wai  waiting 
fur  her,  and  just  casting  his  eyea  over  her  paiaon,  ha 
said — “  If  you  are  ready,  Mrs.  Westbury,  wa  will  go 
immediately,  m  it  is  now  late.”  Must  uf  the  gueola 
were  already  aaembled  when  they  arrived  at  the  man. 
sion  open  fiv  their  reception,  and  it  was  not  quite  easy 
to  get  access  to  the  lady  uf  the  bouse,  to  inake  their 
compliments.  This  important  duly,  however,  was  at 
length  happily  accomplished,  and  .Mr.  Weetbuiy’s  next 
eflurl  was  to  obtain  a  seat  for  hia  wife.  She  wo«ld 
have  preferred  retaining  hia  arm,  at  least  for  awhile, 
as  few  persons  present  were  known  to  her,  ssot  sho 
felt  somewhat  embarrassed  and  confused;  but  she  durst 
nut  say  m>,  as,  from  her  husband's  manner,  she  saw 
that  he  wisiied  to  be  free  from  such  attendance.  In 
such  matters  the  heart  of  the  delicate  and  seiwitlve 
woman  seldom  deceives  her.  Is  it  that  her  iastincts 
are  superior  to  iboae  of  men  I 

Julia  had  been  seated  but  a  short  time  befere  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cunningham  approached  her,  and  entered 
into  a  lively  conversation.  This  was  a  great  seliaf  lo 
Julia,  who  could  have  wept  at  her  aoluary  and  n*- 
gtecled  situation,  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Mia. 
Cunningham  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  her  husband  ap¬ 
peared  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Not  that  ha  ap¬ 
peared  particularly  to  eryuy  society — but  his  hlnnmiqg 
wife  was  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  bar 
^  with  looks  of  the  leoderest  love— while  the  sound  ot 
i  her  voice  seemed  contlantly  to  awaken  a  thrill  af  plea- 
I  sura  in  his  heart  After  convetaiug  with  Julia 
awhile,  Mrs.  Cunningham  said — 

”  Do  you  prefer  silling  to  walking,  Mrs.  Waat 
bury!  Pray  lake  my  arm,  and  move  about  with  ua  a 
little — it  looks  so  dull  fur  a  person  to  sit  through  a 
party.” 

Julia  gladly  accepted  the  ofler.  and  waa  sem 
drawn  away  lirom  herself,  in  listening  to  the  lively 
raiile  of  bei  cumpaniuu,  who  althongh  only  a  rasideat 
uf  a  few  weeks  la  the  city,  seemed  already  aoquainied 
with  all  the  geotlemen.  and  half  the  Iodise  praaaal. 
An  hour  had  been  past  in  this  manner,  and  in  partak* 
ing  of  the  various  tt fresh meiils  that  were  provided— 
to  which  Julia  did  lu(le  honor,  though  this  was  of  ne 
consequence,  as  Mrs.  Cumuigham  amply  made  up  all 
her  deficienciee  of  this  kmd— when  the  eound  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  another  room  atiracied  their  altenlion.  Julia 
w  as  extremaly  fend  of  music,  and  as  their  present  sil^ 
atiun,  amid  ibe  cotifusiun  of  tongues,  was  very  unf» 
voumhie  fer  its  enjoymani,  Mr.  Cunniagham  propoeed 
that  they  should  endeavour  lo  make  their  way  to  th* 
ffluaic  room.  After  conaiderable  deientkm,  they  sue- 
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c««d«<]  in  arcompliihing  their  object,  so  far  at  least  as  did  I  attend  this  party  ?”  at  length,  thought  she — “  Oh 
to  get  fairly  within  the  door.  Considering  the  what  have  I  not  suffered  T”  After  awhile,  however 
number  of  persons  present,  and  how  few  there  are  that  her  reason  began  to  operate.  “  What  have  1  seen 
do  not  prefer  the  music  of  their  own  tongues  to  any  that  1  ought  not  to  have  expected  T’  she  asked  her 
other  melody,  the  room  was  remarkably  still — a  com-  self.  What  have  1  learned,  that  I  knew  not  before! 
pliment  deserved  by  the  young  lady  who  sat  at  the  except,”  she  added,  a  “  trifling  fact  concerning  my 
piano,  who  played  and  sang  with  great  skill  and  feel-  husband’s  taste.”  Julia  thought  long  and  deeply;  her 
ing.  Julia’s  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  her  hue  spirits  became  calm;  she  renewed  former  resolnlions; 
band,  who  was  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  looked  to  heaven  fur  wisdom  to  guide,  and  strength  to 
room,  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  arms  folded  across  sustain  her — and  carting  aside  the  mantle,  which 
his  breast,  his  eyes  resting  on  the  |)eriurmer  with  an  would  henceforth  be  useless  to  her,  she  indistinctly 
expression  of  warm  admiration,  while  a  deep  shade  of  threw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders  to  conceal  the  un- 
melansholy  was  cast  over  his  features.  Julia's  heart  lucky  girdle,and,  though  the  hour  was  late, descended 
beat  tumultuously.  “  Is  it  the  music,”  thought  she,  or  to  the  parlor.  Mr.  Westbury  was  sitting  by  a  table, 
the  raiisician  that  thus  rivets  his  attention?  Would  leaning^his  head  on  his  hand.  It  was  not  easy  for 
I  knew  who  it  is  that  plays  and  sings  so  sweetly!”  Julia  to  address  him  on  any  subject  not  too  exciting 
She  did  not  remain  lung  indoubt  The  song  finished,  to  her  feelings — aiid  still  m<ire  difficult  perfectly  to 
all  vo  ces  were  warm  tn  its  praise.  command  her  voire,  that  its  tones  might  be  those  of 

“How  delightfully  Miss  Eldon  plays!  and  with  ecse  and  cheerfulness;  yet  she  succeeded  in  doing 
what  feeling  she  sings!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cunningham,  both.  The  question  she  asked,  led  Mr.  Westbury  to 
“I  never  listened  to  a  sweeter  voice!”  look  up, and  he  was  struck  by  the  death-like  paleness 

The  blood  rushed  to  Julia’s  head,  and  hack  again  on  her  clieek.  Julia  could  by  an  effort  oonirol  her 
to  her  heart,  like  a  torrent;  a  vertigo  seized  her ;  and  voice  ;  she  could  in  a  degree  subdue  her  feelings ;  but 
all  the  objects  before  her,  were,  for  a  moment,  an  in-  she  could  not  command  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
distinct  whirling  mass.  But  she  did  not  fatnt ;  she  did  nance — could  not  bid  the  blood  visit  or  recede  f'om 
not  even  betray  her  feelings,  though  she  look  the  first  her  cheeks  at  her  will.  She  knew  not,  indeed,  that 
opporiuiiity  to  leave  the  room,  arid  obtain  a  seat.  For  at  this  time  she  was  pale ;  her  own  face  was  the  last 
a  long  time  she  was  unconscious  of  all  that  was  pass-  thing  in  her  mind.  Mr.  Westbury  liad  no  sooner  an- 
ing  around  her ;  she  could  not  even  think — she  only  swered  her  question,  than  he  added — “  You  had  better 
felt.  Her  husband's  voice  was  the  first  thing  that  retire,  Mrr  Westbury.  You  look  as  if  the  fatigues  of 
amused  her  attention.  He  was  standing  near  her  with  the  evetitng  had  been  loo  much  for  you.” 
another  gentleman ;  but  it  was  evident  that  neither  of  “  Fatigues  of  the  evening! — Agonies  rather,”  thought 

them  were  aware  of  her  proximity.  Julia ;  but  thanking  him  fur  his  “  kind”  advice,  she  tm- 

“  Mrs.  BrooRs  looks  uncommonly  well  to-night,”  mediately  retreated  to  her  chamber, 
said  Mr.  Wesibury’a  companion  ;  “  her  dress  is  pecu-  L’nttI  this  evening,  Mr.  Westbury  had  scarcely  seen 
liarly  becoming.”  Miss  K.  sines  his  marriage.  He  had  avoided  seeing 

“  It  would  be,”  said  Mr.  Westbury,"  were  it  not  for  her,  being  conscious  that  she  retained  her  full  power 
those  blue  ribbands;  but  I  can  think  no  lady  looks  over  his  heart;  and  his  sense  of  rectitude  forbade  his 
well  who  has  any  of  that  odious  color  about  her.”  tndulging  a  passion  for  mie  woman,  while  the  husband 
“  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  colors  of  another.  Mias  Eldon  suspected  this,  and  felt  piqued 
in  the  world,’  said  the  other  gentleman.  “  I  wonder  at  his  power  over  himself.  Her  heart  fluttered  with 
at  your  taste.”  sitisfaction  when  she  saw  him  enter  Mrs.  Brooks's 

“It  does  finely  in  its  place,”  said  Mr.  Westbury—  drawing-room;  simI  she  resolved  to  ascertain  whe'ber 
“  that  is — in  the  heavens  above  our  heads — but  never  her  influence  over  his  affections  were  diminished, 
about  the  person  of  a  lady.”  IShe  was  rouriified  and  chagrined,  tliat  even  here  be 

Julia  wished  her  mantle  and  her  girdle  in  Africa—  kept  aloof  from  her,  giving  her  only  a  passing  bow,  as 
“  Yet  why  t”  thought  she.  “  I  dare  say  he  is  ignorant  he  walked  to  another  |iart  of  the  room.  It  was  with 
that  I  have  any  of  the  color  he  so  much  dislikes  unusual  pleasure  that  she  complied  with  a  request 
about  me!  His  heart  belonp  to  another, and  becares  to  sit  to  the  piano,  fur  she  well  knew  the  power  of 
not — minds  not.  bow  she  is  clad  whom  he  calls  wife.”  music — of  her  own  music  over  his  heart.  Never  be- 
Mr.  Westbury  and  his  friend  now  moved  to  another  fore  had  she  louched  the  keys  with  to  much  interest, 
part  of  the  room,  and  it  was  as  much  as  Julia  could  She  did  her  best — that  best  was  pre-eminently  good — 
do,  to  answer  with  propriety  the  few  remarks  that  a  and  the  soon  found  that  she  had  fixed  the  attention  of 
passing  acquaintance  now  and  then  made  tn  her.  At  him  whom  alone  she  cared  to  please.  Afler  singing 
length  the  company  began  to  disperse,  and  presently  one  or  two  modem  tongs,  the  began  one  that  she  had 
Julia  taw  Mr.  Westbury  leading  Miss  Eldon  from  tbe  learned  at  Mr.  Wesibury't  request,  at  the  period  when 
room.  Hit  head  was  inclined  toward  her;  a  bright  he  used  to  visit  her  almost  daily.  It  was  Biims’t  “  Ys 
hectic  spot  was  on  hit  cheek,  and  he  was  speaking  to  banks  and  braes  o’  bunnie  doon,”  and  was  with  him 
her  in  the  sofiest  tone,  at  they  passed  near  wfiere  a  great  favorite.  When  Miss  Eldon  came  to  the 
Julia  was  sitting.  Miss  Eldon’s  eyes  were  raised  to  lines— 
hit  fsee,  while  her  countenance  wore  a  mingled  ex¬ 
pression  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Julia  had  just  time  “Thou  ’mind'st  me  of  departed  joys, 

enough  to  remark  all  this,  ere  they  left  the  room.  “  Oh,  Departed  never  to  return” — 

that  I  were  away !”  thought  she — “  that  I  were  ai 

heme! — that  I  were  in  my  grave !”  She  sat  perfectly  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.and  in  an  instant  heforgot 
untxmscioos  of  all  that  was  going  forward,  until  Mr.  every  thing  but  herself.  “  Her  hsppineat  is  sacrificed 
Westbury  came  to  her,  inquiring  “  whether  the  meant  as  well  as  my  own,”  thought  he ;  and  leaning  his  head 
to  be  the  last  to  take  leave  T’  Julia  mechanically  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  he  gave  himself  up,  for 
arose,  mechanically  made  her  parting  compliments  to  the  time,  to  love  and  melancholy.  The  song  conclu- 
Mrs.  Brookes— and  scarcely  knew  any  thing  till  the  ded,  however,  he  regained  some  control  over  bis  feel- 
arrived  at  her  own  door.  Just  touching  her  husband’s  ings,  and  still  kept  at  a  distance  from  her;  nay— con- 
hand.  she  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and  flew  to  her  quered  himself,  so  far  as  to  repair  to  the  drawing-room 
chamber.  For  awhile  she  walk^  the  floor  in  an  to  escape  from  her  dangerous  vicinity.  He  saw  her 
agony  of  feeling.  The  coratraint  under  which  the  not  again  until  she  was  equipped  for  her  departure, 
labored,  served  but  to  increase  the  violence  of  her  Then  she  contrived  to  get  near  him,  and  threw  so 
emotion,  now  that  she  was  free  to  indulge  it  “  Oh,  why  much  sweetness  and  melancholy  into  her  voice,  as  she 
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Mid  “good  night  Mr.  WMtbury,”  thnt  he  wa«  inaiantly 
diMrmed — and  drawing  her  arm  within  hit,  conducted 
her  from  the  room. 

“How,”  Mid  he,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  tone,  “how, 
Maria,  could  you  ting  that  tong,  to  harrow  up  ray 
feelings?  Time  wat  when  to  be  near  thee — to  listen 
to  thee,  wat  my  felicity;  but  now,  duty  forbids  that  I 
indulge  in  the  dangerous  delight.  ’ 

Mist  Eldon  replied  not — but  raised  her  eyes  to  hit 
fare,  while  she  repressed  a  half  drawn  sigh.  Not 
another  word  was  uttered  until  they  had  eichanged 
“adieus"  at  their  carriage  door. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  away,  without  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  any  incident  calculated  to  eicite  peculiar 
uneasiness  in  the  heart  of  Julia.  True  her  husband 
was  still  the  cold,  the  ceremonious  and  occasionally 
the  abrupt  Mr.  VVesibury  ;  he  passed  but  little  even  of 
his  feisure  time  at  home  ;  and  she  had  never  met  his 
eye  when  it  eipressed  pleasure,  or  even  approbation. 
But  he  did  not  grow  more  cold — more  ceremonious; 
the  time  he  passed  at  his  own  fireside,  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  and  for  all  this  she  was  rtiankful. — 
But  her  efforts  te  please  were  unceasing.  Her  home 
was  kept  in  perfect  order  and  every  thing  was  done 
in  time,  and  well  done.  Good  taste  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  were  displayed  in  every  arrangement.  Her  ta¬ 
ble  was  always  spread  withgreat  care,  and  if  her  hus¬ 
band  partook  of  any  dish  with  peculiar  relish,  she  was 
careful  to  have  it  re|>eated,  but  at  such  intervals  as  to 
gratify  rather  than  cloy  the  appetite.  In  her  dress  she 
was  peculiarly  neat  and  simple,  carefully  avoiding 
every  article  of  appnrel  that  was  tirn-tured  with  the 
“odious  colour.”  She  had  n.siiirally  a  fine  mind, 
which  had  had  the  advantage  of  high  cultivation ;  and 
without  being  obtrusive  or  aiming  at  display,  she  strove 
In  be  entertaining  and  compaiiKMiHble.  Alnve  all,  she 
constantly  endeavored  to  maiiitain  a  placid,  if  not  a 
cheerful  brow,  knowing  that  nothing  w  so  repulsive  as 
a  discontented  frowning  face.  She  felt  that  nothing 
was  unimportant  that  might  either  please  or  displease 
her  husband;  his  heart  was  the  priM  she  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  win ;  and  the  happiness  of  her  life  de¬ 
pended  on  ihe  sentiments  he  should  ultimately  enter¬ 
tain  towards  her!  Every  thing  she  did  was  done  nut 
only  properly,  but  gracefully  ;  and  though  she  never 
WMried  in  her  efforts,  she  would  ofteoiimes  sigh  that 
they  were  so  unsuccessful.  She  soroeiimee  feared  that 
her  very  anxiety  to  please,  blinded  her  ss  to  Ihe  heal 
SMnner  of  doing  so ;  and  would  often  repeat  with  a 
sigh,  after  some  new,  and  apparently  ueeleas  eflart — 

“  Je  la  servirais  aileux,  si  je  I’  ensse  aisM  noiss.” 

The  first  thing  to  distarb  ihe  kind  of  quiet  that  Ju¬ 
lia  enjoyed,  was  the  pmapect  of  another  party.  One 
moniing.  while  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  c^  was 
brought  in  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  who  were  to  be 
“  at  home”  on  Friday  evening.  After  looking  at  the 
card,  Julia  handed  it  to  Mr.  Weatbury  in  silence. 

“  ft  will  be  proper  that  we  accept  the  invitation,” 
mid  Mr.  West^ry. 

The  remembrance  of  the  agony  she  endured  at  the 
iMt  party  she  attended,  caused  Julia's  voice  to  trem¬ 
ble  a  little,  as  she  mid — 

“  Just  as  you  think  best — but  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  seldom  attend  a  party  for  the  mke  of  enjoy- 
menL” 

“  If  Mrs.  Westbury  thinks  it  proper  to  immure  her¬ 
self  as  if  in  a  convent,  she  can,”  Mid  Mr.  Westbury  ; 
“  for  myself,  1  feel  that  aociety  has  claims  upon  me 
thnt  I  wish  to  discharge.” 

“  I  will  go  if  you  think  there  would  be  any  impro¬ 
priety  in  ray  staying  away,”  mid  Julia. 

“  Situated  as  you  are,  I  think  there  would,”  mid 
Mr.  Weelbury. 

“  Situated  aa  1  am!”  Ihonght  Julia;  what  dost  ha 


mean  ?  Doea  he  refer  to  my  tialion  in  society  ?  or 
does  he  fear  that  the  world  will  think  me  an  unhappy 
wife,  that  wishes  to  seclude  herself  from  obMrva- 
tion  r 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Julia  called  on  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  and  found  that  lady  and  her  huiband 
diacussing  the  point,  whether  or  not  they  should  a^ 
tend  Mrs.  Parker’s  party. 

“  Are  you  going,  Mrs.  Westbury  V  asked  Mrs.  Cua* 
ningham. 

“  Ves — Mr.  Westbury  thinks  we  had  bettar  do  so,” 
Julia  replied. 

“  Hear  that,  Edward  V  said  Mrs.  Cunningham. 
“  You  perceiva  that  Mr.  Westbury  likes  that  hia  wife 
should  enjoy  the  pleMures  of  society.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  looked  a  little  hurt,  as  he  said — 
“  my  dear  Lucy,  am  I  not  more  than  willing  to  in¬ 
dulge  you  in  every  thing  that  will  add  to  your  happi¬ 
ness  ?  I  have  only  been  trying  to  convince  you  bow 
much  more  comforiahle  we  should  be  by  our  fireaide, 
than  in  such  a  crowd  as  must  be  encountered  at  Mia. 
Parker's.  For  myself,  the  society  of  my  wife  is  my 
highest  enjoyment,  and  of  her  conversaiion  I  never 
grow  weary.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  dear,”  mid  Mrs. 
Cunningham — “and  we  will  settle  the  question  at 
another  time.” 

One  of  the  6rst  persons  Julia  distinguished  amid 
the  ceropany,  a*  she  eiiiered  Mrs.  Parker's  drawing¬ 
room,  was  Mrs.  Cunningliam,  who  gave  her  a  nod 
and  an  exulting  smile,  as  much  as  lo  my— You  see 
I  have  carried  ihe  day !”  Julia  had  endeavored  to 
arm  herself  for  this  evening's  Inal,  sfiould  Miss  Eldon 
make  one  of  the  company  ;  and  accordingly  she  was 
not  surprised,  and  not  much  moved,  when  she  mw 
her  husband  conversing  with  that  young  lady.  She 
was  loo  delicate  in  feeling,  loo  refined  in  manner,  to 
watch  lliem,  even  long  enough  lo  catch  the  expres- 
■NMi  of  Mr.  West?>ary's  face ;  but  reeolutely  turning 
her  eyes  another  way,  she  endeavored  to  eater  into 
I  conveiaaiiofi  with  the  persoM  near  her. 

,Mr.  Westbury  bad  not  heen  in  Mrs.  Parker's  draw- 
ing  ruoffi  half  an  hour,  ere  Mias  Eldon  contrived  to 
place  herself  m  such  a  tiluatioti  m  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  lo  avoid  addreming  her;  and  this 
point  once  gained,  lo  escape  from  her  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  A  airong  mnse  of  honor  alone  led  him  to  with 
lo  escape,  m  to  be  near  her  wat  lo  him  tit#  moat  ex- 
quiaiie  happinem;  but  the  greater  the  delight,  the 
more  imminent  the  danger ;  of  tbit  he  was  aentible, 
and  it  waa  not  without  some  resiaiance  that  be  yielded 
to  her  faacinaiion.  Could  the  once  secure  his  heart ; 
and  at  those  momenta  when  she  was  sure  that  no  ear 
heard,  and  no  eye  obeerved  her  but  his  own,  the  let 
an  occaaiunal  touch  of  the  rENSEKots  mingle  so  na¬ 
turally  with  her  half  subdued  sprigkilinets,  as  to 
awaken,  in  all  their  original  strength,  Ihoee  feelings, 
and  those  regrets  he  waa  striving  to  subdue.  For  lha 
lime  he  forgot  every  thing  but  that  they  mutually 
loved,  and  were  mutually  happy.  They  had  been 
standing  together  a  coiMiderable  length  of  time  whan 
they  wera  joined  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  abruptly 
remarked — 

“  You  don't  enjoy  youiself  this  evening,  Weat¬ 
bury.” 

“  What  makes  jmo  think  so  T*  Mr.  Weatbury  in¬ 
quired. 

“  You  look  worn  not,  just  as  I  feel,”  answered  Mr. 
Cunningham.  “  How  strange  it  is,”  he  added,  “  that 
married  men  will  ever  tufler  ihemaelvm  to  be  drawn 
into  such  crowds !” 

“  Why  not  married  men  m  well  m  bachelora  V* 
asked  Mias  Eldon. 

“  Becaum  they  relinquish  rml  happinem  and  com¬ 
fort,  for  a  fatiguing  pleasure— if  pleasure  it  can  ba 
called,"  answered  (.’unningbani.  “  One's  own  baarlk 
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and  one’s  own  wife,  is  the  place,  and  the  society,  for 
nnatluyed  enjoyment.  Am  I  not  right,  WestburyP 
Mi»8  bldon  turned  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Westbury,  as 
she  waited  to  hear  his  answer,  and  an  expression  com¬ 
pounded  of  curiosity,  contempt,  and  satislaction,  met 
bis  eye.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  lemarked 
an  unlovely,  an  unamiable  expression  in  her  counte¬ 
nance.  He  calmly  replied  to  Mr.  Cunningham — 

“  Unquestionably,  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  are 
the  most  pure,  the  most  rational  that  can  be  enjoyed.” 

**Oh,  it  is  strange,”  said  Mr.  Cunningham,  “that 
any  one  can  willingly  exchange  them  tor  crowded 
rooms  and  pestilential  vapours,  such  as  we  are  now  in¬ 
haling  !  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  such  a 
company  os  this.  Take  any  dozen,  or  hall-dozen  ol 
them  by  themselves,  and  you  might tiarid  some  chance 
to  be  entertained  and  instructed  ;  but  bring  them  all 
together,  and  each  one  seems  to  think  it  a  duty  to  give 
himself  up  to  frivolity  and  nunsense.  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  there  have  been  a  hundred  sensible  words  utter¬ 
ed  here  to-night,  except  by  yonder  circle,  of  which 
Mrs.  Westbury  seems  to  be  the  centre.  There  seems 
to  he  something  like  ratiortal  conversation  there.” 

Mr.  Westbury  turned  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  Julia 
was  surrounded  by  the  elite  of  the  party,  who  all 
seemed  to  be  listening  with  pleased  attention  to  a 
conversatian  that  was  evidently  carried  on  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Kveleth,  a  gentleman  w  ho  was  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  first  in  rank  and 
talent  in  the  city.  For  a  minute,  Mr.  Wcsibury  siitfer- 
ed  his  eyes  to  rest  on  Julia.  Her  cheek  was  sutTused 
with  the  beautiful  carmine  tint  of  modesty,  and  her 
eyes  were  beaming  with  intellectual  light. — while 
over  her  features  was  spread  a  slight  shade  of  care, 
as  if  the  heart  was  not  periectly  at  ease.  “  She  cer¬ 
tainly  looks  very  well,”  was  Mr.  Wesibury’s  thought; 
and  bis  feeling  was  one  of  gratified  pride,  that  she 
who  was  evidently  his  wife,  did  nut  find  her  proper 
level  amongst  the  tight,  the  vatij,  and  the  frivolous. 

“You  have  been  delightfully  attentive  to  your  w  ife, 
this  eventng,  my  dear.’*  said  Mrs.  Cunningham  to  her 
husband,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  their  carriage 
OQ  their  way  home. 

“  I  am  not  sensible  of  having  neglected  you,  Lucy,” 
said  Mr.  Cunningham. 

“  No— I  suppose  not;  iMr  of  having  been  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  another  !** 

“I  certainly  am  not  Tb  whom  do  you  allude  P 
“I  suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  “that  Mr. 
Westbury  is  equally  unconscious  of  having  had  his 
attention  engrossed  by  any  particular  imiividual.” 

“  You  surely  canruit  mean  that  1  was  particularly 
attentive  to  Miss  Eldon,  Lui7r 

“  Oh,  bow  could  I  mesn  so  P  said  Mrs.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  with  a  kind  of  laugh  that  expressed  any  thing 
rather  than  pleasure  or  gnod  humour.  “1  really  won¬ 
der  how  you  came  to  recollect  having  seen  such  a 
person  as  Miss  KIdon  lo-tiighi.” 

“  Your  remark  concerning  Westbury  brought  her  to 
my  mind,”  said  Mr  ('iinningham. 

“  How  strange  !*■  said  his  wife  “  And  how  extreme 
that  young  lady's  mortification  must  have  been,  that 
the  could  not  detain  two  newly-married  gentlemen 
near  her  for  more  than  ai,  hour  and  a  half  at  one  time! 
Serioosly,  Mr.  Cuniungharo,  the  company  must  have 
thought  that  you  arid  Westbury  were  striving  whitii 
should  do  her  most  homage.” 

“  And  seriously,  my  dear  Lucy,”  said  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  taking  the  hand  of  his  wile,  whicht^e  reluctant¬ 
ly  |iermilted  him  i»  detain — “Seriously,  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  accideiiial  that  I  spoke  to  Miss  Eldon  this  evening. 
'There  is  not  a  person  on  earth  to  whose  society  and 
conversation  I  am  more  completely  iiidiflererii— to 
lake  no  offence,  love,  w  here  none  was  meant.  There 
is  no  one  whuae  conversation  can  tompeiisaie  me  lor 


the  loss  ef  yours  ;  and  it  is  one  reason  why  I  so  much 
dislike  these  crowds,  that,  for  a  time,  they  neceaaarily 
separate  us  from  each  other.” 

The  fiillowing  morning,  Mrs.  Cunningham  callad 
on  Mrs.  Westbury,  who,  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
happened  to  be  in  her  chamber — but  ahe  inaianlly 
descended  to  receive  her  visiter.  When  Mrs.  West- 
bury  left  the  parlour  a  short  time  previous,  her  hus¬ 
band  was  there;  but  he  had  disappeared,  and  the 
supposed  he  had  gone  out.  He  was,  however,  in  the 
litirary,  which  adjoined  the  parlour,  and  the  door  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms  was  not  quite  rloeed.  After  the 
compliments  of  the  morning,  Mrs.  Westbury  remark¬ 
ed — “  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  sea  you  at  Mrs. 
Parker’s,  last  evening.” 

“  Surprised  !  why  so T’ 

“  You  recollect  the  conversation  that  took  place  ou 
the  subject,  the  morning  I  was  at  your  house  P 
“  O,  yes — I  remember  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
giving  a  kind  of  dissertatien  on  the  superior  pleasures 
of  one's  own  chimney  comer.  Really,  1  w  ish  be  did 
not  love  home  quite  so  well — though  I  don’t  despair 
of  teaching  biro,  by  and  by,  to  love  society.” 

“  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  really  regret  your 
husband's  attachment  to  homaP  asked  Mrs.  West¬ 
bury. 

“  Yes,  certainly — when  it  interferes  with  my  going 
out  A  man  and  his  wife  may  surely  enjoy  enough 
of  each  other’s  society,  and  yet  tee  something  of  the 
world.  At  any  rale,  I  shall  teach  Ned  that  1  am  not 
to  be  made  a  recluse  fur  any  man  P 

“  Have  you  no  tears,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cunningham,” 
said  Mrs.  Westbury,  *'  that  your  wantofcunfurmiiy  to 
your  husband’s  taste,  will  lesMn  your  influence  over 
him  f" 

“  And  of  what  ute  is  this  influence,”  asked  Mrs. 
Cunningham.  “  unless  it  be  exerted  to  obtain  the  cu- 
jo)'menis  I  loveP 

“O,  pray  beware,”  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  much 
feeling — “  beware,  lest  you  sacrifice  your  happiness 
lor  a  chimera!  Beware  how  yon  trifle  with  to  inva¬ 
luable  a  treasure  at  the  heart  of  a  husband  T’ 

“  Pho— pho— how  sariout  you  are  growing.”  said 
Mrs.  Cunningham.  “  Actually  warning  and  exhorting 
at  twenty  yaars  of  age!  What  a  preacher  yen  will  ha 
by  the  time  you  are  forty!  But  now  he  honest,  and 
confess  that  you,  yourself,  would  prefer  a  ball  or  a 
party,  to  sitting  alone  here  through  a  stupid  evening 
with  Westbury.” 

"  Then  to  speak  truth,”  said  Julia,  “  I  should  prefer 
an  evening  at  home  to  all  the  parties  in  the  world — 
bells  I  never  attend,  and  do  not  think  stupidity  neces¬ 
sary,  even  with  no  oUier  companioo  thao  uue’a  own 
husband. 

“Then  why  do  you  attend  parties  if  you  do  not 
like  them  P 

“  Because  Mr.  Westbury  thinks  it  proper  that  1 
should.” 

“  And  so  you  go  to  him,  like  mitt  to  her  papa  and 
mamma  to  ask  him  what  yoa  must  do?”  said  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  laughing.  “This  is  delighilul.  truly! 
But,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  tee  why  I  have  nut  as  guud 
a  right  to  expect  Edward  to  conform  to  my  little  nitd 
wishes,  as  me  to  conform  to  liis.  And  so  Wesibury 
makes  you  go,  whether  you  like  to  or  noil” 

“  No.  indeed,”  said  Mis.  Westbury,  “  I  never  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  my  aversion  to  going,  not  w  ishing  him 
lo  feel  as  if  I  were  making  a  great  sacrifice,  m  cum- 
plying  with  his  wishes.” 

“  Well,  this  is  pretty,  and  dutiful,  and  delicate,” 
said  Mrs.  Cuiiningliani,  laughing  again.  “  But  I  don’t 
sat  up  for  a  iialtsrn  wile,  and  if  Edward  aud  1  gel 
along  as  well  at  people  ia  general,  I  shall  be  taitefied. 
But  to  turn  to  something  else.  How  do  you  like  Mim 
Eldon  P 
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"  I  am  not  at  all  aeqnaintet)  with  her,”  mid  Julia.  “  I  have  no  intention  about  h,”  mid  Jolia — ^  but 
**  You  havo  met  her  several  times,”  mid  Mrs.  Cun-  presume  I  never  shall,  as  (  fear  oar  views  and  tastaa 
ningham.  will  ppive  very  disrunlant.” 

**  Yes,  bnt  have  never  conversed  with  her.  Her  ~  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  my  so,”  mid  Mr.  West- 
appearance  is  greatly  in  her  fkvonr ;  1  tliink  her  very  bury,  "lam  not  prepossessed  in  her  favour ;  and 
beauiifol.”  greatly  doubt  whether  any  intimacy  with  her  would 

"  She  is  called  so,"  mid  Mrs.  Cunningham  ;  “  bnt  be  mluiary.  Such  a  person  as  I  conceive  her  to  ba, 
somehow  I  don’t  like  her  looks.  To  tell  the  plain  should  be  nothing  more  than  an  acquaintance.” 
truth,  1  can't  endure  her,  she  is  so  vain,  and  artful.  Nothing  more  was  added  on  the  subject,  and  Julia 
and  self-coinplarent.”  wondered,  though  she  did  not  ask,  what  had  given  bar 

**  I  have  not  the  least  acquaintance  with  her,”  re-  husband  so  unlavorable  an  impreaaion  of  Mrs.  Cunnings 
pouted  Jnlia ;  **  but  it  were  a  pity  so  lovely  a  face  ham's  character  The  truth  was,  he  overheard  llM 
abouM  nut  be  accomprinied  by  an  aiiitable  heart.  Are  convermtiun  of  the  morning,  which  he  would  havo 
you  much  acqoaintei  with  her?”  frankly  confessed  to  his  wifr,  bnt  for  a  kind  of  delica- 

■  Not  personally.  Indeed  I  never  conversed  with  cy  to  her  feelings,  as  he  had*  heard  her  remarka  as 
her  Ihr  ten  miniiiea  in  my  life.”  well  as  those  of  Mrs.  Cunningham.  He  knew  that  it 

“  Then  you  may  he  mistaken  in  thinking  her  vain  was  nut  quite  honoumble  to  listen  to  a  convermtHn 
attd  artfcl,”  suid  Mrs.  Wesibury.  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties;  but  be  could 

"O,  I've  seen  enough  to  miisfy  roe  fully  as  to  that  not  close  the  library  door  without  l)elraying  his  proxi- 
point,”  mid  Mrs.  Cunningham.  ”  When  a  young  lady  mity  ;  he  wished  not  to  see  Mrs.  Cunningham;  he 
axerts  herself  tuengroM  the  atteniimi  of  newly  married  therelora  remained  quiet,  and  heard  their  whole 
men,  and  when  she  looks  so  well  satisfied  at  ttircesa,  colloquy. 

I  want  iiothim;  more.  She  can  have  i»  delicacy  of  A  few  days  after  this  circumstance  occurred,  an  iiv 
feeling— elie  must  be  a  coquette  of  the  worst  kind.”  vitaiion  to  another  porty  naa  received.  Mr.  Weat- 
It  was  now  Mrs.  Wesibury'a  turn  to  change  the  bury  looked  at  the  card  first,  and  banding  it  to  Julia, 
aabject  of  convermtion,  and  simply  remarking — "that  mid  ; 

we  should  be  extremely  careful  huw  we  judge  of  “  I  would  have  you  act  your  pleasure  with  regard 
character  hastily”— she  asked  tome  question  that  to  accepting  this  invitation.” 

drove  .Mias  Eldon  from  Mrs.  Cunningham's  mind.  “  It  will  be  my  pleasure,”  mid  Julia,  hesitating  and 
Soon  after  Uie  visitor  departed,  and  Jaha  retarned  to  colooring  a  little — “  it  will  be  my  pleaaura  to  tansult 
her  etiamber.  youra.” 

In  the  evening  when  Mr.  Weatbary  came  in,  be  "I  have  little  choioe  aboat  it,”  mid  Mr.  Westbory, 
ffemnd  Jolia  reading,  bat  she  HnroedioMy  laid  down  “  and  if  you  prefttr  declining  to  accepting  it,  I  woald 
ber  baok,  and  reaamed  her  work.  She  thoaght  it  have  yon  do  so.” 

quite  as  impolim  to  puraoe  the  solilaiy  pkrasore  of  “Stwllyaa  attend  itf”  asked  Julia,  while  a  shad# 
•eoding  while  her  huahond  was  sitting  by,  aa  m  have  of  anrieCy  passed  over  bar  feamres. 
dane  so  with  any  ether  companioa;  and  she  knew  no  "Certainly  not,  nnlesi  you  do,"  Mr.  Westbury^ro- 
noaun  why  he  was  not  ae  much  aatitled  to  civility  as  plied. 

a  itrangei,  or  eemmon  acqaaintanca.  It  was  not  hmg  ■*  Then,"  said  Jolla,  **  if  it  be  quite  as  agreeable  to 
kefcre  Mr.  Weetbory  inquired  "what  book  had  en-  you,  I  had  a  ihouaand  limes  rather  spend  it  at  home, 
gaged  her  attention.”  It  wae  Dr.  Romers  Paleetine.  alone  with"— she  checked  herself,  colored  criaaoiv 
**  It  ia  a  delightful  work,”  aaid  Jnlia.  “  I  have  joat  and  left  the  senieace  unfinished, 
read  an  extract  ih>m  Chaleanbriand,  that  I  think  ons  The  morning  after  the  levee,  Mrs.  Westbury  wae 
of  the  moat  alegant  passages  I  ever  met  with.”  favored  with  another  call  from  Mrs.  Cunningham. 

"  r  shoold  like  to  hear  it,"  mid  Mr.  Wesibury.  Julia  **  Why,  on  earth  were  yoa  nut  at  Mrs.  B — : — 'a  last 
opened  her  book,  and  the  passage  lost  immm  of  its  night  T’  asked  she  almost  as  soon  as  she  entered  tSa 
boaiity  by  her  reading.  She  read  the  following ; —  house.  “You  can’t  imagine  nothing  more  splendid 

"  When  yoa  travel  in  Judea  the  hMrt  is  at  Rrai  and  delightful  than  every  ihtag  was.” 
illed  with  ptufband  melancholy.  But  when,  passing  **  You  were  there  then  ?"  mid  Julia, 
from  aoKtiide  loiulitade,  bonndleat  space  opens  before  **  Yet,  certainly — though  I  went  quite  late.  Ed> 
yoa,  this  feebng  weaia  off  by  dogrees.  and  you  expe-  |  ward  was  tick  of  a  violent  head-ache,  and  I  was 
rianee  a  sactet  awa.  which,  so  for  from  depressing  the  obliged  to  see  him  mfely  in  bed  befure  I  could  go ;  bat 
aool,  hnparrs  life,  aitd  elevates  the  geniu*.  Extraordi-  tmthing  wouhl  have  tempted  me  to  miss  it" 
nary  appearanrea everywbota  ptoelaim a  land  teeming  “How  is  Mr.  Cunningham  this  mumingf*  JoOa 
saiih  oiirarlea.  The  barntng  aon,  the  towering  eagle,  inquired. 

the  barren  fig-tree,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictiirea  of  “  .Much  better — (bough  rather  languid,  aa  ia  uaoal 
Scriptnie  am  here.  Every  name  cummemoratea  a  after  such  an  attack.  But  I  came  in  on  an  emnd 
mystery,  avery  grotto  annoonces  a  prediction,  every  this  morning,  and  moat  despatch  bnaineis,  aa  I  am  soma- 

kin  fweehoei  the  accents  of  a  prophet.  God  himself  what  in  haste.  Mrs.  T - is  to  give  a  splendid 

hna  apokan  in  these  regiona.  dlisd  up  riven,  rent  the  party  next  week — by  the  way,  have  you  recaivad 

lacks,  and  opened  the  grave.  The  desert  aull  appears  a  card  yet  T 

note  with  terror,  and  you  would  imagine  that  it  had  *■  I  have  not,"  mid  Julia. 

never  presumed  to  interrapttheailence.  since  it  heard  “Neither  have  I— but  we  both  shall  I  want  to 
Ibe  awful  voics  of  the  Eternal.”  prepare  a  dress  for  the  occasion,  and  came  in  to  look 

JaKa  riaaed  the  voluroa,  and  Mr.  Weatbary  after  at  the  ona  you  wore  at  Mis.  Parker's,  as  I  think  of 
kmniwing  joat  praiae  on  the  extract  she  had  read,  took  having  something  like  it 

op  the  work  and  propoaed  to  irad  if  aha  would  like.  Mrs.  Westbury  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  and  hata 
8be  thanked  him  and  an  hoar  sras  very  pleamntly  the  dress  brought  for  her  visitor’s  inspactkm,  but  Mn. 
spent  in  this  manner.  A  linie  time  was  occupied  in  Cunningham  stopped  her  by  mying, 
remarking  on  what  had  been  read,  svhen,  after  a  short  “  No,  no— do  not  send  for  it  Let  me  go  with  yOu 

silence,  Mr.  Weatbary  inquired  of  Julia,  “whethar  to  your  wardrobe;  I  may  aee  aomeihing  else  that  I  nke.” 
aka  mw  mu<di  of  Mis.  Ceimingbam."  Mrs.  Wesibury  complied,  and  they  went  upathita 

“  Not  a  great  deal,"  was  Jnlia’s  answer.  together.  Mrs.  Cunningham  wot  delightfully  fraa  in 

*  Was  she  here  this  raomiiigr  mid  Mr.  Waatbnry.  in  examining  the  articles  exposed  to  her  view,  and  ax- 
'She  was,”  replied  Jh'.ia.  preaaed  such  warm  admiration  of  many  of  them,  such 

‘"Doyoa  im^  to  be  intimate  srith  her  f  inquired  |  an  aident  dashe  la  poaaass  the  like,  that  it  was  rather 
Mr.  Weatbary.  difficult  to  forbear  telling  her  that  they  were  at  bar 
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■enrice — The  blond  manlle,  with  a  blue  liorder.iiruck 
lier  fancy  particularly,  and  Mn.  Weatbury  begged  her 
to  accept  it,  laying  “  that  the  ihould  probably  never 
wear  it  again,  ai  the  colour  wai  not  a  favorite  with 
her  huiband.” 

Mra.  (ilunningham  battened  home,  delighted  with 
her  acquiiition,  and  immediately  haitened  to  the 
chamber,  to  which  her  huahend  wat  itill  confined  by 
indiipoaition,  to  diiplay  to  htm  her  prize. 

“  See  what  a  beautiful  little  affair  that  dear  Mn 
Weatbury  haa  given  me,"  ahe  cried.  “  How  lucky 
for  me  that  Mr.  Weatbury  don't  like  blue,elae  1  ihould 
uot  have  got  it,  I  luppoae,  though,  ihe  could  ipare 
thia,  and  fifty  other  thinga  aa  well  aa  noL  Why,  ftld- 
ward,  you  don’t  know  what  a  delightful  wardrobe  ahe 
haa!  Really,  you  inuit  indulge  roe  a  little  more  in 
thia  way,  1  believe.” 

“  I  aro  lute  no  one  looks  better  dreeaed  than  your 
self,  Lucy,”  aald  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a  languid  voice 
“  Oh,  I  try  to  make  the  most  of  every  tiling  1  have,” 
■aid  Mrs.  Cunningham.  “  but  really,  Edward,  Mrs 
Weatbury  haa  twice  aa  much  of  all  aorta  of  ap{iarfel  aa 
I  have.” 

“  And  her  husband  has  more  than  four  times  aa 
much  property  as  I  have.”  answered  Mr  Cunningham 
**  Supposing  ha  has,”  said  his  wife  **  that  need  make 
no  difference  in  the  article  of  dress.  And  then  her 
house  is  so  charmingly  funiiahed— every  part  of  it!  I 
was  in  her  chamber,  just  now,  and  it  looks  elegantly. 
Every  thing  in  it  is  of  the  richest  and  moat  beautiful 
kind.  I  declare  I  almost  envied  her  so  many  luxuries.'' 

“  We  surely  have  every  thing  iieceaaar)’  to  comfort, 
my  dear  Lucy,”  said  Mr.  Cunningham.  “Our  happi 
neaa  doea  nut  depend  on  the  splendour  of  our  furniture, 
but  on  our  affection  for  each  other.  You  would  be 
no  dearer  In  my  heart,  in  the  parapbemalia  ofa  ducheaa, 
diamonds  and  all,  than  you  are  in  your  simple  morn- 
ing  dress :  and  I  hope  you  do  not  love  me  the  leas,  for 
not  being  able  to  furnish  my  bouse  in  the  style  of  Mr 
West  bury ’a.” 

“  Oh,  no— of  course  not,”  said  Mra.  Cunningham,  in 
a  tone  utterly  devoid  of  all  tenderness  or  feeling;  “but 
then  I  should  not  love  you  the  leas  for  having  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  I  suppose.  And  really,  Edward,  1  think 
one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  a  husliaiid  can  show 
his  love  to  his  wife,  is  by  gratifying  her  in  dress,  fue 
niture,  company,  and  so-forth !” 

“  He  mast  ruin  himself,  then,  to  show  his  love,” 
■aid  Mr.  Cunningham,  throwing  his  head  back  on  the 
easyK^liair,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  mental  and 
bodily  pain  on  his  features. 

Mrs.  Cunningham,  however,  did  not  look  up  to  mark 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  but  balf-muttered 
ia  reply  to  his  remark — 

“  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  too  stingy  to  dress 
his  wife  decently,  fail  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  How  I  do  detest  to  hear  a  man  talk  of 
ruin,  if  his  wife  only  asks  fur  a  new  |iair  of  shoes!” 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  attempt 
a  reply  ;  and  Mn.  Cunningham,  having  vented  some¬ 
thing  of  her  discontent  in  this  gontle  ebullition,  flirted 
out  of  the  chamber,  without  even  casting  a  glance 
toward  her  sick  atid  now  afflicted  husband. 

In  duet  roe  Mrs.  T - '■  invitation  was  received, 

and  this  it  was  Mr.  Westbury’s  wish  that  Julia  should 
accept.  Without  manifesting  the  least  reluctance  she 
conaenteil,  and  Mr.  Weatbury  went  so  far  as  to  thank 
her  for  her  cheerful  compliance  with  his  wishes. 
Thia  was  a  very  slight  courtesy,  but  there  was  soroe- 
thing  in  Mr.  Westbury’s  voice  when  be  spoke,  that 
went  straight  to  Julia’s  heart,  and  she  lefl  the  room 
to  conceal  the  strong  emotion  excited  by  so  very  tri¬ 
vial  a  cause.  “  She  certainly  strives  to  please  roe,  be 
the  motive  what  it  may,”  thought  Mr.  Weatbury,  when 
Uft  alone — “  and  though  I  cannot  love  her,  honor — 


nay,  gratitude  demands  that  I  make  her  as  happy  as 
circumstances  will  allow.”  He  took  a  pen,  and  hasti¬ 
ly  writing  a  few  lines,  encloaeil  a  bank  note  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  and  lefl  the  little  packet  on  her  work 
table,  that  she  might  see  it  as  soon  as  she  returned. 

He  then  left  the  house.  When  Julia  resumed  her 
■eat  by  her  table,  the  packet  was  'he  first  that  attract¬ 
ed  her  notice.  She  hastily  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

“  As  Mrs.  Weatbury  is  too  delicate  and  reserved 
ever  to  make  known  a  want,  she  may  have  many 
which  are  unihu'ight  of  by  him  who  is  bound  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  Will  she  receive  the  enclosed,  not  as  a 
gilt,  but  as  her  right  I  Perhaps  a  new  dreas  may  be 

wanted  for  T - 's  levee;  if  not,  the  encluaed  can 

meet  some  of  th'sie  calls  on  benevolence,  to  which 
report  says  Mn.  Wesibury’s  ear  is  ever  o|ien.  And 
if  Mra.  Weatbury  will  so  lar  overcoma  her  timid  deli¬ 
cacy,  as  freely  to  make  known  her  wants  whenever 
they  occur,  she  will  greatly  oblige  her  husband.” 

Julia  pondered  long  on  this  note.  It  was  ceremo¬ 
nious  and  cold— cold  enough ! — yet  not  so  frozen  as 
the  only  letter  she  had  receiveil  from  him.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  way  of  letting  her  know  that  he  wished 
her  to  dress  more  elegantly  and  ex|iensively.  “  1  will 
Know  expliciily,”  thought  she — and  taking  a  |ien  in 
her  turn,  she  wrote  the  following: 

“  Mr.  Wesibury  is  so  niui.ilicent  in  supplying  every 
want,  that  his  wife  has  none  to  make  known.  If 
there  is  any  particular  dress  that  would  gratify  Mr. 
Westbury’s  taste,  Mrs.  Weatbury  would  esteem  it  a 
great  favour,  would  he  name  it,  and  it  would  ba  Ler 
delight  to  furnish  herself  accordingly.  She  accepla 
with  gratitude,  not  as  her  right,  but  as  agift,  the  very 
liberal  sum  enclosed  in  Mr.  Wastbury’a  note.” 

Julia  placed  her  note  on  Mr.  Westbury’a  reading- 
desk  in  the  library,  and  felt  an  almost  feverish  im¬ 
patience  to  have  an  answer,  either  verbal  or  written. 
For  more  than  an  entire  day,  however,  she  was  doomed 
to  remain  in  suspense,  as  her  husband  made  no  allu¬ 
sion  either  to  his  note  or  her  own,  though  the  one  she 
laid  on  his  desk  disappeared  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
library.  But  her  suspense  at  length  terminated.  On 
going  to  her  chamber  ahe  observed  a  little  box  on  her 
dressing-table.  On  raising  it.  she  discovered  a  note 
that  was  tilaced  beneath  it.  The  note  ran  thus  :— 

“  Mr.  Weatbury  highly  approves  the  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Mrs.  W’eatbury's  style  of  dress,  and  in  con¬ 
sulting  her  own  taste,  she  will  undoubtedly  gratify 
him-  He  has  yet  but  once  seen  her  wear  an  un¬ 
becoming  article.  The  contents  of  the  acc-umpanying 
box  were  selected,  nut  fur  thsir  intrinsic  value  or 
splendour,  but  because  they  correspond  so  wall  with 
Mrs.  Westbury’s  style  of  dress  and  beauty.  If  she  will 
wear  them  to  Mrs.T - ’■,  sha  will  graufy  the  giver.” 

Julia  opened  ihe  box,  and  a  set  of  beautiful  pearls 
met  her  view.  “  How  delicate,  how  kind,  and  how 
cold  he  is!”  thought  she.  “Oh,  how  trifling  the  value 
of  these  gems,  compared  to  one  particle  of  his  love!— 
Yet  for  his  sake  I  wtll  wear  them — not  as  roy  adorning 
— may  that  ever  be  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  but  as  proof  of  my  desire  in  all  things  to  please 
him,  and  meet  his  approbation.” 

Mrs.  T - 's  were  well  filled  with  the  elegant  and 

fasbionable,  on  the  evening  oti  which  her  huiiae  was 
opened  to  receive  company.  But  the  heart  of  Julia 
was  nut  in  siieh  scenes.  The  more  she  saw  of  fash¬ 
ionable  life  the  less  she  liked  tl.  Educatton,  envy, 
destruction,  and  dissimulation  were  obtruding  them¬ 
selves  on  her  notice,  smid  gaiety  and  splendour.  Her 
conscientious  acruplea  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  world,  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
“  1  promised,”  thought  she,  while  she  was  surveying 
the  gay  assembly—"  1  promised,  in  all  things  lawful, 
to  obey  ray  husband — but  is  this  lawful  for  me  I— It 
is  my  duty — it  is  my  pleasure  to  comply  with  all  hia 
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wishM,  where  superior  duties  do  not  forbid  ;  but  is  it 
allowable  for  me  to  try  to  please  him  thus  f  His  heart 
is  the  priae  at  which  I  aim,  but  will  *  the  end  sanctify 
the  means  r*  Can  I  eipect  a  blessing  from  above  on 
my  efforts,  while  my  conscience  is  not  quite  clear  as 
to  the  rectitude  of  the  path  I  piiraue  I  Can  I  not 
have  moral  courage  enough  to  tell  him  my  scruples* 
and  dare  I  not  hazani  the  consequences  V’  Julia’s 
teflections  were  interrupted  by  the  appioach  of  Mrs. 
Cunningham. 

**  How  serious  you  look,  Mrs.  Westbury,”  said  she. 

“  Really,  you  and  Mr  Cunningham  would  do  well 
together,  for  you  are  both  more  grave  in  a  party  than 
anywhere  else.  Mr.  Cunningham  actually  tries  my 
patience  by  his  disrelish  for  society.  I  do  believe  he 
is  now  quite  well ;  yet  he  made  indisposition  an  excuse 
for  not  coming  with  me  to-night !  But,"  said  she  low¬ 
ering  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  **  I  shall  show 
him  that  I  can  be  obstinate  as  well  ss  he  t  He  chooses 
to  stay  at  home — I  choose  to  come  out — and  if  he  will 
not  come  with  me,  neither  will  I  stay  with  him.  I 
should  rather  live  in  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and 
have  done  with  it,  fur  there  1  should  have  nothing  to 
expect ;  but  to  live  in  ihe  midst  of  elegant  society, 
and  yet  be  constrained  to  Immure  one's  self,  is  intole¬ 
rable.  arxl  I  will  imiI  submit  to  it!” 

Mrs.  Westbury  had  not  the  pain  of  replying  to  a 
speech  from  which  both  her  heart  and  her  judgment 
revolted,  as  Mr.  Kveleih  at  that  moment  addressed 
her.  He  soon  engaged  her  in  a  conveisation  which 
was  continued  for  an  hour,  and  would  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  still  longer,  but  fur  a  general  movement  of  the 
company,  which  separated  them.  Not  long  after,  Mr. 
Eveleth  found  himself  near  Miss  Eldon,  who  was 
chatting  with  two  or  three  gentlemen.  Mr.  Westbury 
was  standing  hard  by,  but  his  back  was  toward  them, 
and  Mr.  Eveleth  did  not  observe  him. 

”  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Westbury,  Miss 
Eldon  t”  Mr.  Eveleth  inquired. 

**  No,  nut  in  the  least,”  said  Miss  Eldon,  ”  and  do 
not  wish  to  be.  She  looks  altogether  too  fade  for  roe.” 

“Fadef  said  Mr.  Eveleth — “  I  should  think  that 
the  last  word  that  would  apply  to  Mrs.  Westbury  in 
any  way.  She  is  certainly  animated  both  in  counte¬ 
nance  and  manner,  and  she  talks  better  than  any  lady 
I  ever  conversed  with.  Her  thoughts  have  something 
of  masculine  strength  and  range, delightfully  modified 
by  feminine  grace  and  delicacy.  Her  oiaiiner  is  jier- 
fectly  ladylike  and  gentle.” 

“  Every  thing  she  says  must  sound  well,”  remarked 
another  genileman.  “She  has, woman's  moat  potent 
charm,  in  perfection — a  voice  whose  tones  are  all 
music.” 

“  Perhaps  it  is  all  just  as  you  say,”  said  Mias  Eldon, 
“  but  really,  I  never  saw  a  lady  that  appeared  to  me 
more  perlecily  insipid,  or  less  attractive.  I  hope” — 
hut  the  tons  of  Miss  Eldon's  voice  contradicted  her 
words — “  I  hope  her  husband  sees  with  your  ryes, 
rather  than  mine.” 

*•  I  do— I  will thought  Mr.  Westhury,  who  had 
heard  all  the  conversation,  with  a  vanety  of  conflict¬ 
ing  emotions.  “  Fade!"  reiterated  he,  as  Mias  Eldon 
uttered  the  word,—"  Tis  false !"  He  glanced  his 
eyes  towards  Julia,  who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rooni,  talking  with  a  lady.  She  was  dressed  in 
black,  a  colour  that  finely  contrasted  with  her  pearls, 
which  proved  to  be  very  becoming.  Her  cheek  was 
a  l-.tlle  flushed,  and  her  whole  face  beaming  with  ani¬ 
mation.  "Fade,  'tis  false!”  Mr.  Westbury 'a  pride 
was  piqued.  Julia  was  Mrs.  Westbury — his  wife! 
could  he  patiently  hear  her  thus  unjustly  spoken  off 
Was  there  any  thing  noble  in  that  mind  that  could 
thus  speak  of  a  rival  f  How  grateful  to  his  feelings 
tstere  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eveleth !  How  clearly  he 
lesKl  the  feelings  of  Mias  Eldon  in  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  she  uttered  her  last  remark!  He  wraited  to 


hear  no  mote,  but  moving  towards  a  table  that  was 
spread  with  refreshments,  filled  a  plate,  and  carried  it 
to  Julia.  It  was  the  first  attention  of  the  kind  he  had 
ever  paid  her,  and  her  face  was  eloquent  indeed,  as 
she  looked  up  with  a  smile.l  .xnd  said,  "  thank  you.” 
He  stood  by  her  for  a  few  minutes,  made  some  com¬ 
mon  place  remarks,  even  took  a  grape  or  two  from  her 
plate,  and  then  turned  away.  It  w  as  one  ef  the  happiest 
moments  of  Julia’s  life!  'There  was  something  indea- 
scribeble  in  his  manner,  that  a  delicate  and  feeling 
woman  could  alone  have  seen  or  appreciated,  of  which 
Julia  felt  the  force. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Mias  Eldon  contrived 
again  to  secure  Mr.  Westbury 'a  arm.  She  saw  that 
he  piirpoeely  avoided  her,  whether  fnm  new-born 
indifference,  or  principle,  she  could  not  determine;  but 
having  boa«ted  to  quite  a  number  of  her  conbdential 
friends  of  his  passion  for  herself,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  he  had  complied  with  his  father’s  com¬ 
mand  to  marry  Julia,  who  had  made  the  roost  indeli¬ 
cate  advances — she  resolved,  if  art  or  manoeuvering 
could  accomplish  it,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
power  over  him.  From  the  first  she  exulted  in  her 
conquest  of  .Mr.  Westbury 's  heart.  She  admired  bis 
person.  His  fortune  she  loved;  and  bitter  was  her 
mortifiration,  unbounded  her  disoleasure,  when  his 
hand  was  bestowed  on  another.  To  make  it  appear 
that  he  still  loved  her ;  to  wring  the  heart  of  his  wife, 

)  and  detract  from  her  character,  were  now  the  main 
springs  of  her  actiotw  whenever  she  met  them.  The 
sight  of  Julia's  pearls,  which  she  thought  should  have 
been  ber  own,  awakened,  on  this  evening,  peculiarly 
bitter  feelings.  The  hand — the  heart  even,  of  Mr. 
Westbury  were  trifles,  when  compared  with  such 
beautiful  ornaments,  except  as  they  were  the  medium 
through  w  hich  the  latter  were  to  ^  obtained. 

A  ten  minutes’  conversation  with  her  ci-devant 
lover  was  all  her  art  could  accomplish  during  the 

evening  at  Mrs.  T - 's,  until  she  secured  his  arm 

on  going  out.  In  the  entry  they  were  detained  by 
the  crowd  at  the  door,  and  looking  round,  they  saw 
Mrs  Westbury,  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveietn, 
examining  a  biutofGen.  Layfayette,  which  s'ood  on 
a  pedestal,  near  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  With  a 
smile  on  her  beautiful  features,  which  very  ^lightly 
I  softened  a  compound  expression  of  scorn  and  malignity, 
I  Mias  Eldon  said — 

I  “Really,  Mrs.  Wesibury  has  made  a  conquest! 
I  Mr.  Eveleth  is  devoted  in  his  ^tentioos,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  III  hta  encomiums !  Do  you  not  begin  to  be 
I  jealous  r’  “Not  in  ibe  least,”  replied  Mr.  Westbury. 
I  “  The  aileniinna  and  approbation  of  such  a  man  as 
I  Mr.  Kveleih  are  an  honor  to  any  lady;  and  Mrs.  West¬ 
bury 's  rigid  sense  of  virtue  and  propriety  will  prevent 
her  ever  receiving  improper  attentions, should  anyone 
be  disposed  to  offer  them.  She  has  too  much  delicacy 
and  refinement  to  court  the  attentions  even  of  her  own 
husband,  much  leas  those  of  the  husband  of  another!” 

Mias  E.  was  stung  with  mortifiration,  and  dropping 
her  head,  that  her  face  might  be  concealed  by  her 
hood,  she  said,  in  a  voire  tremulous  with  conflicting 
passions — 

“  How  little  did  I  ever  expect  to  hear  Frederic 
Westbury  speak  to  me  in  such  a  severe  tone  !” 

"Severe!  Maria — .Miss  Eldon  !  Does  common  jus¬ 
tice  to  Mrs.  Westbury  sound  harshly  in  your  earf* 

"  Certainly  n<H — but  your  tone — your  maimer  are 
not  what  they  were,  and  I  hopeil  that  no  circomslan- 
res,  no  new  engagements,  would  prevent  your  retain¬ 
ing  a  kind'y  feeling  towards  one  whom. — ’’she  hesi¬ 
tated.  “  One  whom  1  once  loved,”  said  Mr  Westbury, 
finishiag  the  sentence  for  her.  “  Yea,  you  well  know 
that  I  once  loved  you.” 

"  Once  T’  interrupted  Mias  Eldon.  "  But  this  is 
man’s  fidelity !” 

"Mias  Eldon,  yon  aatonyi  me,”  said  Mr.  Westhury. 
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**  I  an  married;  my  wife  commanda  my  respect— nay, 
ny  admiration;  and  duty,  honor, everything  command* 
that  all  lorreer  ties,  however  tender,  should  be  broken. 
Our  bappineta,  our  re* peciabiliiy  demenda  that  hence- 
fi>rth  we  be  only  cemmon  acquaintance." 

"Be  it  so;  farewell,”  said  Miss  Eldun.  with  irrepressi¬ 
ble  bitterness  of  exprenion,  and  snatching  ber  baud 
irom  beneath  his  arm,  she  sprang  forward  and  took 
that  of  her  brother,  who  had  just  issued  from  the  par- 
lot. 

**  la  that,  can  that  be  Maria  Eldon  }"  thought  Mr. 
Weatbury ;  “  the  amiable,  the  feeling,  the  refined 
Jdaria!  Where  has  ray  love,  my  admiration,  my 
passion  ibr  her  gone?  or  rather,  ^  what  blindness 
were  they  first  excited  f  Dues  she  w  ish  to  retain— 
nay,  docs  the  claim  the  heart  ut  tlie  husband  of  ano¬ 
ther  t  What  perveiswu  of  principle  is  here!" 

The  crowd  at  the  door  was  by  this  time  nearly  dis¬ 
persed,  and  Mr.  W'calbury,  advancing  to  the  uio  that 
stiU  remained  near  the  bust,  drew  his  wife’s  arm 
within  bit,  and  bidding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth  "good 
night,”  led  her  to  tlieir  carriage. 

“  How  hav«  you  enjoyed  yourself  this  evening  T’ 
Mr.  Weatbury  inquired,  as  souit  as  the  carriage  door 
was  closed,  and  the  coachman  had  mounted  his  box. 

“  Quite  as  well  as  1  ever  do  in  scenes  of  similar  cha- 
jcacter,”  Julia  antwered. 

"  Do  you  not  then  relish  society  t” 

“  Mol  very  well  in  such  large  masses,”  said  Julia. 

“  So  far  aa  my  ubaarvaiion  has  extended,  they  have 
little  teodency  to  increase  benevolenca,  or  any  of  the 
finer  faelioga  of  the  beait.  I  have  oAen  feared 
that  vanity  and  thirst  ibr  admiratien  were  the  cauees 
that  draw  together  one-half  the  csowd  ;  end  a  vulgar 
love  of  luiuriee  the  other.” 

"Thoee  causes  surely  do  not  influence  all  those 
who  attend  large  aseemblies,”  said  Mr.  Weatbury.— 

**  Such  persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth,  ibr  iastance, 
an  entirely  above  then.” 

**  Undoubtedly,”  said  Julia.  "  Still  1  believe  the 
nle  ae  geneial  as  any  other.” 

-  uavB  um  Shi  rUgeiii  niid  iiwirueiivo  Ban  venation 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Eveleth  reconcile  you  to  a 
crowd!”  Mr.  Weatbury  inquired. 

"Certainly  not,”  said  Julia.  "How  much  more 
highly  such  cooveivaiioti  would  be  enjoyed — bow 
much  greeter  benefit  derived  from  it,  in  a  small  circle. 
Artificial  delicacy  and  refinement — artificial  feeling — 
artificial  good  nature — artificial  friendship,  are  the 
naual  compounds  thit  make  large  cumpaaiea.  Had 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Eveleth  spent  this  evening  with  us,  in 
onr  qniat  parlor,  how  much  greater  would  have  been 
the  enjoyment !  how  much  more  profitably  the  time 
aiught  have  been  occupied  !” 

“It  might,”  said  Mr.  Weatbury.  "Mr.  Eveleth  has 
great  colloquial  powers.  His  conversation  is  at  once 
brilliant  anil  instructive.  I  know  no  gentlemen  who 
eqnels  him  in  thm  particular.” 

"1  cannot  say  quite  as  much  aa  that,”  said  Julia, 
Ml  thongh  he  certainly  converses  anooramotily  well.” 

“  Who  can  you  name  that  is  bis  equal !”  asked  Mr. 
Weatbury. 

Jsdie  heaiiated  a  little,  and  bluahe4  a  great  deal, 
though  har  blushes  were  unseen  aa  she  said- “  la 
eouveaetional  powers,  1  think  my  present  companion 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever  exoelled.  And  why,”  she  add- 
•d,  "  such  gentlemen  should  mingle  in  crowds,  where 
their  talents  ere  in  a  great  measure  lost,  instead  of 
meeting  in  select  circles,  where  they  could  find  con 
genial  minds — minds,  at  least,  in  some  degree  capable 
of  appneiaiiog  them,  1  cannot  conceive.  But  1  atip- 
poee  my  ideas  of  rational  enjoyment,  of  elegant 
•ociety  ere  very  singular."  She  slopped  short,  feering 
Rie  was  saying  too  much,  hut  Mr.  Weatbury  tequaated 
her  to  proceed.  After  a  minute’s  hesiietiooshemid— 
"  I  thmk  the  crowded  drawing  room  should  be 


abandoned  to  tboae  who  are  capable  of  no  higher  en¬ 
joyment  than  gossip,  nonsense,  flirtatian,  ssmI  eating 
oysters,  conleoiions  and  creams;  and  that  people  of 
talent,  eduiatioii,  principle. and  refinement,  should  as¬ 
sociate  freely  in  Mnall  circles,  and  with  little  rertewny . 

In  such  kind  of  intercourse,  naw  friendships  would 
be  formed,  and  old  ones  cemenicd,  the  mind  and 
heart  would  be  improved,  and  the  demons  of  envy  and 
detraction  excluded.  Alter  an  evening  spent  in  such 
a  circle,  the  monitor  within  would  be  at  peace,  and 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  Heaven  could  be  leeghL 
without  a  feeling  of  stiame  and  selfoondemnation.” 

"  Then  your  conM'ience  is  really  at  war  with  large 
parties  ?”  said  Mr.  Weslbury. 

**  J  ceiaiol  deny  that  it  is.”  Julia  answered.  "  Im¬ 
pelled  by  circumstniires,  1  have  Striven  to  flunk  they 
might  fcomeiiiiMs  be  innocently  attended,  and  perhaps 
they  may ;  hut  1  conless  that  the  reproaches  of  my 
contcieuce  ore  more  and  more  severe,  every  tune  I  k- 
peatthe  nidulgcnce.  Whatever  they  be  to  oiben,!  am 
constrained  to  believe  they  are  nut  innocent  for  me.” 

Mr.  Westbury  made  no  reply,  Ibr  at  that  taoment 
Uie  carnage  slopped  at  their  own  door,  and  the  sah- 
ject  was  not  again  resumed. 

Every  party  was  sure  to  procure  for  Mis.  Wesibury 
the  favor  nl  a  call  from  M:s.  Cunuingbam.  On 
the  folkiwiog  morning,  at  as  early  an  hour  aa 
etiquette  would  allow,  she  made  her  appearance. 

"  1  could  iMit  slay  away  this  morning,”  aha  mid,  the 
moment  she  entered.  "  I  am  so  vexed,  and  ao  hurt, 
that  I  must  have  the  sympathy  ofsooee  friendly  heart; 
and  you  are  a  firiend  to  every  one,  especially  whan  in 
trouble.” 

"What  troubles  you,  Mrs.  Cnmunghem T Mte. 
Weatbury  inquired. 

"  You  rerollaot,”  said  Mis.  Caimiaghem,  "  srhat  I 
said  to  you  lost  nigfat  about  Mr.  Cunningham’s  indis¬ 
position.  Well,  as  soon  as  I  got  kome,  1  ran  up  eauis. 
of  eourse  you  know,  to  see  how  ho  waa,  expecting  to 
find  him  a-bed  and  asleep.  Judge  how  I  fell,  whan 
1  found  my  bed  as  1  bad  left  it,  and  ne  busbend 
in  iba  chamber.  I  flew  down  staite,  and  searched 
every  room  for  him,  but  in*  vain.  1  then  rang  for 
asked  ‘if  she  knew  where  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  was.’  ‘La.  ma’am,’  ‘  said  she,  ‘  I’m  sure  1  don’t 
know.  He  went  out  just  after  you  did.  He  called 
me  to  give  charge  about  the  firee,  and  said  he  wiaa 
going  out.  1  thought  he  had  altered  hie  mind  end 
was  going  to  Mrs.  T  ’s.’  I  dismissed  the 
girl,  and  went  to  mv  chamhrr  in  an  agony,  as  you 
aiay  suppose.  1  declare  I  hardly  know  whet  I  did 
or  thought  for  three  long  hours — for  it  was  so  long 
before  Mr.  Guiunngham  came  koaoe  !  1  don’t  know 

what  I  said  to  him  when  he  came,  but  he  was  not 
the  kind,  afleciinnela  creature  that  be  over  baa  been, 
for  he  almost  harshly  told  me,  to  ‘cease  roy  upbraidingaT 
— upbraidingi!  think  what  a  word — ‘ for  if  1  aoaght 
pleasure  w  here  I  liked,  I  must  not  quarrol  with  him  for 
doing  the  same!'  My  dear  Mrs.  Wesibury,  I  oould 
rut  make  him  tell  me  where  be  bad  be^  do  all  I 
could — and  I  have  liorribla  aurmises.  What  thill  1 
dof  I  am  tick  at  heart,  and  almost  distracted.” 

"  Will  you  follow  my  wivioe.  roy  dear  Mrs.  Cun- 
ninghamf”  said  Mia.  Wesibury,  who  truly  pitied  bar 
distress,  much  at  she  blamed  ber. 

“  Oh,  yes— i  will  do  any  thing  to  feel  happier  than 
I  now  do.  Really  my  heart  is  broken,”  and  she  borat 
into  a  passion  of  leara. 

Mrs.  Wesibury  attempted  to  lootbe  her,  and  then 
said,  “  Forgive  me,  if  1  wtound,  when  1  would  only  heoL 
You  have  been  a  little  imprudent,  and  must  relraoe 
your  stops  by  ceoforroing  to  the  laals  of  stour  husband. 
He  duM  not  like  crowds,  and  you  must,  in  pert,  relito 
quisb  them  for  hie  sake.” 

"  And  is  not  that  herd  T’  said  Mxs.  Cunairigha»> 
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*Wtiy  thooM  he  not  conform  to  my  taete,  u  well  u 
I  to  hirf  Why  miut  men  alwayi  have  their  own 
way?” 

*'  That  point  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  diacuM,”  aaid 
BtVi.  Weatbury.  “  Yoar  happineaa,  my  friend,  i«  at 
atake.  Can  you  heaiute  an  inatant  which  to  relin- 
quiih,  thoee  pleaaorea,  which,  after  all,  are  ao  unmtii- 
fying,  or  the  approbation,  the  happineia,  perhapa  the 
heattt,  even,  of  your  huaband  f" 

“  But  why,’’  peraiated  Mra.  Cunningham,  ••  need  he 
be  ao  obaiinate  T  You  aee  be  could  go  out  and  atay 
tin  two  in  the  morning !  It  aeema  aa  if  he  did  it  on 
puriwae  tu  torment  me,”  and  ahe  again  bunt  into 
teara. 

“  I  have  not  the  leaat  doubt,”  aaid  Mra.  Weatbury, 
”  that  would  you  yield  to  Mr.  Cnnningham’a  wiahea — 
would  you  let  him  aee  that  you  <are  more  about 
pleasing  him  than  youraelf,  he  would  cheerfully,  and 
frequently,  perhapa,  accommodate  himself  to  your 
taste.  Few  men  will  hear  being  driven,  and  they 
would  be  objects  of  our  contempt  if  they  would,  for 
authority  is  divinely  delegated  to  them ;  but  there  are 
▼ery  few  who  have  not  generoafty  enough  to  take 
pleasure  in  gratifying  the  wife,  who  evidently  strives 
m  meet  hia  wishes,  and  ia  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own 
pleasures,  that  ahe  may  promate  his  happiness.” 

“  But  1  can’t  aee,"  said  flrt.  Cunningham.  “  why 
my  happiness  ia  not  of  as  much  consequence  aa  my 
huahand’a ;  I  can’t  see  why  all  sacrifice  should  be  on 
my  side !” 

”  Do  you  not  perceive,”  aaid  Mrs.  Weatbury,  "  that 
the  aacrifirea  you  make,  are  made  to  secure  your 
happiness,  and  nut  to  destroy  itP 

”  I  don’t  know,”  aaid  Mrs.  Cunningham.  *  I  can’t 
hear  to  have  5ed  think  to  manage  me  aa  he  would  a 
little  child,  aud  then  punish  me,  aa  he  did  lait  night, 
iTT  don’t  do  just  aa  he  says.  I  don’t  think  it  fair ! 
And  r  don’t  know  u  it  would  be  of  any  avail,  should 
r  follow  your  advice.  Some  men  will  be  ugly,  do 
what  you  will!  And  why  should  you  understand 
managing  the  men  better  than  I  dof  Yon  are  two  or 
three  years  younger !” 

"  I  never  studied  how  to  manage  them,”  aaid  Mrs. 
Weatbury  ;  “  but  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  the 
best  way  of  securing  doraeatic  happiness;  and  reason, 
observation,  and  the  word  of  God  teach  me,  that 
would  the  wife  be  h  :>py  and  beloved,  she  roust  “  be 
in  subjection  to  her  own  husband.  Re  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  reasonable,  hot  she  cannot  **  usurp  authority,”' 
without  at  once  warring  against  Heaven,  and  her 
own  peace  and  respectability.  Think  of  it,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  ruminate  upon  it,  and  in  your  de¬ 
cision  be  careful  not  to  let  will  influence  you  to  sa¬ 
crifice  a  greater  good  (or  a  lest.  It  is  not  degrading 
Ibr  a  wile  to  submit  to  her  husband  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  never  appears  more  lovely  than  when  cheerfblly 
and  gracefully  yielding  up  her  own  wishes,  that  she 
may  cum|ily  with  his.  Women  were  not  made  to 
rule;  ami,  in  my  view,  the  wile  who  aiteropia  to  pv 
vern,  and  the  husband  who  submita  to  be  governed, 
are  equally  contemptible.” 

Wliat  an  admirable  wife  you  would  lie  Ibr  a  ty¬ 
rant  !”  eiclainied  Mrs.  Cunningham.  “  I  never  heard 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  more  sirenuously 
inculcated.  Indeed,  you  would  make  a  tyrant  of  any 
man  t” 

“if any  thing  would  disarm  the  tyrant,”  said  Mm 
Weatbury,  **  I  think  ihia  passive  obedience  wonld  do 
it,  if  at  ihe  same  time,  it  were  a  cheerful  obedience. 
But  happily,  yuu^have  no  tyrant  l^  disarm.  Your 
husband,  I  am  satisfied,  would  be  easily  pleased. 
Try.  my  fiiend,  lor  a  lilile  while,  to  yield  to  him,  and 
see  if  you  do  not  meet  a  rich  rew^.” 

“  Well,  I  will  think  of  it.”  aaid  Mra.  Chrmingham. 
"and  perhaps  shall  db  aa  yov  advsse;  Ibr  realty  1  am 
very  wretched  now.  Oh,  dear,  I  do  with  the  man 


were  neil  ao  obstinate  !  so  overbearing !  so  selfish  f ’ 

For  some  time  thingi  went  on  very  calmly  with 
Julia.  Though  there  was  nothing  te^er,  or  even 
afleciionate  in  the  roannerof  her  husband,  there  was  a 
gradual  alteration,  sufikitnt  to  keep  hope  alive,  and 
stimulate  her  to  exerfiun.  He  spent  more  and  more 
of  his  leisure  time  at  home,  and  was  at  least  becoming 
reconciled  to  her  society.  Julia’s  system  of  visiting 
had  been  poriially  adopted,  and  Mr.  Wesibury  enjoyed 
it  highly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveletb,  and  a  tew  other 
friends  of  congenial  minds,  had  been  invited  to  drop 
in  occasionally  without  ceremony ;  the  invitation  had 
been  complied  with,  and  Mr.  Weatbury  and  Julia  had 
returned  a  few  visits  of  thia  kind.  Thus  many  eveir- 
ingt  had  been  prnlitaWy  spent.  Another  great  com¬ 
fort  to  Julia  was,  that  her  husband  had  cheerfolly 
permitted  her  to  decline  several  invitations  to  attend 
large  parlies,  and  had  sometimes  remained  at  home 
with  her  bimself  and  even  when  he  had  thought  beat, 
on  her  own  part,  to  accept  the  invitation,  be  had  been 
absent  but  a  short  time,  and  had  then  retorned  m 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  hia  wife. 

But  after  awhile,  ibis  ftiiirr  gleam  of  sunshine  be¬ 
gan  to  fade  away.  A  cloud  of  care  seemed  settling 
on  Mr.  Wesibury ’s  brow  ;  be  (assed  less  and  lese 
his  rime  at  home,  till  at  length  Julia  scarcely  saw 
him,  except  at  meal  times.  "What  ia  the  mailer  I" 
ihoughi  Julia.  "Am  1  the  cause?  ia  MissKIdon?  or 
ia  it  tome  perplexity  in  his  affiiirs  I”  She  longed  m 
inquire.  If  the  had  diipleaaed  him  she  wished  le 
correct  whatever  had  given  displeasure.  If  his  sad<- 
ness  was  in  any  way  connected  with  Mias  Eldon,  of 
course  she  could  not  in  any  way  interfere;  but  if  it 
originated  in  any  cause  foreign  to  either,  the  ardeiiHy 
desired  to  ofler  her  sympathy,  and  share  hia  sorrossoL 
Day  after  day  passed,  without  producing  any  faveerm 
ble  change,  and  Julia’s  feelings  were  wreeghi  »p  m 
agony.  She  resolved,  at  al^  hsEXards,  to  inquire  iate 
ihe  cause  of  hia  depreaaioo. 

He  came  in  late  one  evening,  and  taking  a  aesd 
near  the  table,  betide  which  Julia  wee  titling,  leaned 
his  head  on  bit  hand.  IMf  an  hear  paa^ 
ed  without  a  word  being  utVeredv  "Flaw  m-  my 
time,”  thought  Julia.  "  Tet  hnwcmnl  dnitt— Whan 
can  I  lay  f  A  favored  wife  wnuM  seat  heraaif  on  hia 
knee,  entwine  bit  neck  with  ber  arms,  and  panaOMe 
hia  very  heart — but  I,  alas,  should  only  disguse  by 
■neh  freedom  !*’  she  drew  a  sigh,  and  swcmaiung  aU 
her  courage,  said,  in  a  timid  vnica— 

“  I  fear  1  have  unwittingly  ollhndad  you.” 

Mr.  Weatbury  Kiokad  up  in  taasa  surpriae,  and  as¬ 
sured  her  “  the  had  not” 

“  You  have  absented  youraelf  from  homo  to  much 
of  late,”  said  Julia.  "  that  I  feared  yens  own  firnaidn 
was  besoming  less  agreeable  to  yoa  ihaa  ever.” 

“  Business  ol  importance,”  said  Mr.  Weatbury  “  haa 
of  late  demanded  all  my  lime,  and  lo-aiorrow  I  raaat 
start  for  New,  York.” 

"  For  New  York  P’  said  Julia.  "  To  ba  afaaant  host 
longT 

"  That,”  said  Mr.  Westbavy,  "  must  depand  on  ci^ 
oumstance*.  1  may  be  almenl  Nome  time.” 

“  May  I  not  brjpe  to  hear  from  you  occasionally  t" 
Julia  assumed  courage  to  ask. 

“  Yeo— 1  will  cenaialy  writs,  from  timo  la  time.” 

"  He  does  not  ask  me  to  write,”  thought  Julia,  with 
a  sigh.  “He  It  quite  indiflerent  how  the  fares  whom 
he  calls  hit  wife!”' 

The  following  rooming  wilnaased  the  deparlnce  ad 
Mr.  Weatbury,  and  Jaha  was  left  to  paiatiil  eenjen. 
lura  aa  to  iho  cause  of  hia  dajearien.  Tbraa  waakn 
pataed  away,  in  each  af  vrhich  aha  loetired  a  letaar 
from  him  comporting  eiacily  whh  hia  maiuia*  mwasd 
her — friendly  and  laapactM,  hat  naiiber  MBdat  mm 
confiding. 
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At  the  rIoM  of  that  period  Julia  wai  one  day  alarm¬ 
ed  by  the  unceraroonioua  entrance  of  a  theriff’a  offi¬ 
cer.  He  waa  the  bearer  of  a  writ  of  attachment, 
with  order!  to  seize  all  the  furniture. 

“  At  whoae  suit  do  you  come  f”  asked  Julia. 

“  At  Mr.  Eldon’s,  madam.  He  holds  n  note  of 
some  tlioiisands  against  Mr.  Westbury,  and  thinks  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  making  it  secure.  You  have 
jewels  of  value,  madam,  which  I  was  ordered  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  attachment.” 

**  Will  you  allow  me  a  few  minutes  fur  reflection  f 
said  Julia,  whose  faculties  seemed  benumbed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  certainly — any  accommodation 
in  my  power  1  shall  be  bappy  to  grant.” 

“  What  can  1  dot  what  ought  I  to  do!”  thought 
Julia.  “  O,  that  Mr.  Westbury  were  at  home!  Mr. 
Eveleth — yea — 1  will  send  for  him;  he  can  advise 
me,  if  the  officer  will  only  wait.” 

**  Will  you  suspend  your  operations  fur  half  an 
hour,  air  V’  asked  Julia,  ‘  that  I  may  send  for  a  friend 
to  advise  and  assist  me !” 

**  Why,  my  tifue  is  very  precious,  madam,  and  my 
orders  to  attend  were  peremptory ;  nevertheless,  half 
an  hour  will  make  no  great  diflerence ;  to  oblige  you, 

1  will  wait.” 

The  pale  and  trembling  Julia  instantly  despatched 
a  servant  for  Mr.  Eveleth,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
that  gentleman  arrived.  He  was  instantly  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business  in  hand,  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation  receipted  for  the  furniture,  and  dismimed  the 
officer.  Julia  felt  relieved  of  an  enormous  burden, 
when  thf  officer  lefl  the  house —  though  in  her  trepi¬ 
dation  she  scarcely  comprehended  how  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  go.  and  leave  every  thing  as  it  was.  As 
soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  com|ias«d  and  collected 
to  take  up  a  pen,  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  giving 
an  account  of  all  that  had  transpired.  Her  letter 
despatched,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  in  tortur 
ing  suspense,  till  she  could  either  see  or  bear  from 
him.  On  the  third  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  with 
her  eyes  resting  on  the  carpet,  alternately  thinking  of 
her  husband  and  her  own  embarrassing  situation,  and 
at  limes  raising  her  heart  to  heaven  for  strength  and 
direction— as  she  was  thus  sitting,  in  deep  and  melan¬ 
choly  musing,  Mr.  Westbury  entered  the  apartment 
Quick  as  thought  she  sprang  towards  him,  eiclaun- 
ing— 

**  Oh,  my  deer  husband,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are 
come !  ^t  what  is  the  matter  1"  she  cried,  as  he 
sank  into  a  chair, — you  are  very  ill !” 

“  I  find  that  I  am,”  said  Mr.  Westbury.  “  My 
strength  has  just  sufficed  to  fetch  me  home.” 

Julia  took  his  hand,  and  found  it  was  burning  with 
fover,  and  instantly  despatching  a  servant  for  a  physi- 
cian,  she  assisted  her  husband  to  h:s  chamber.  The 
medical  gentleman  soon  arrived,  and  pnmuunced  Mr. 
Westbury  in  a  confirmed  fever.  Fur  twenty  days, 
Julia  was  in  the  agony  of  suspense.  With  intense 
anxiety  she  watched  every  symptom,  and  administered  | 
every  medicine  with  her  own  hand,  lest  some  mistake 
should  be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  physician 
entreated  her  to  take  more  care  of  herself;  she  could 
do  nothing  but  that  which  related  to  her  husband. 
When  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  she  would 
take  an  hour’s  troubled  repose,  and  then  be  again  at 
her  post.  On  every  account  the  thought  of  death  was 
terrible.  ”  To  be  lust  to  me,”  thought  she,  "  is  un¬ 
utterably  dreadful ;  but.  oh,  it  is  a  trifle  compared  to 
his  being  lost  to  himself!  He  is  not  fit  for  heaven. 
He  has  never  sought  the  intercession  of  the  great  Ad¬ 
vocate,  through  whom  alone  we  can  enter  on  eternal 
life.”  How  fervently  did  she  pray  that  his  life  might 
be  prolonged !  that  he  might  come  forth  from  his  af¬ 
fliction  like  **  gold  seven  limes  refined !” 

Mr.  Westbury  was  exceedingly  reduced,  but  there 


had  been  no  symptom  of  delirium,  though  weakness 
and  pain  compelled  him  to  remain  almost  constontly 
silent.  Occasionally,  however,  he  expressed  his  grati¬ 
tude  :o  Julia,  fur  her  unreroitted  attentions;  he  beg¬ 
ged  her,  for  his  sake,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  her 
own  health,  for  if  her  ttrength  should  fail,  such  an¬ 
other  nurse — so  tender,  so  vigilant,  could  iwt  be  found. 
Julia  entreated  him  to  take  no  thought  for  her,  as  she 
doubted  not  that  her  heavenly  Father  would  give 
her  strength  for  the  discharge  of  every  duly.  Some¬ 
times,  when  he  was  uttering  a  few  words  of  commen¬ 
dation,  she  panted  to  say,  **  Almez  moi,  au  lieu  de 
me  louer  i’  but  with  a  sigh  she  would  bury  the 
thought  at  ihe  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  proceed 
to  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Otienlimes  she  would 
kneel  for  an  hour  together,  at  his  bedside,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  sleeping,  with  his  hand  clasped  in  hers, 
dividing  her  time  between  counting  his  fluttering 
pulse,  and  raising  her  heart  to  heaven  in  his  behalf. 

But  Julia's  constitution  was  unequal  to  the  task  she 
had  undertaken.  Protracted  fatigue  and  anxiety  did 
their  work,  and  on  ihe  dey  that  her  husband  was  pro¬ 
nounced  convalescent,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  bed  of 
sickness.  Unlike  Mr.  Westbury,  she  was  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  deliriuti,  induced  by  mental  anxiety 
and  unremitting  watesing.  Most  touchingly  would 
she  beg  to  go  to  her  hukhand,  as  he  was  dying  for 
want  of  her  care.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  was  told 
be  was  belter — was  rapidly  recovering,  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  gone  in  an  instant,  and  her  mind  reverted  to 
his  danger,  fler  physician  waa  anxious  that  Mr. 
Westbury  should  visit  her  chamber,  as  soon  as  he 
could  do  so  with  safety,  hoping  that  Ihe  sight  of  him 
might  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  and  remove 
that  anxiety  that  greatly  heightened  her  fever.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  able  to  be  supported  to 
her  chamber,  and  ailvancing  to  the  bedside,  he  said— 

“  My  dear  Julia,  I  am  able  to  come  and  see  you.” 

**  Thank  heaven,  said  Julia,  clasping  her  hand»— 
and  then  raising  her  eyes,  she  added,  Heavenly 
Father,  I  thank  thee !  But  how  sick  you  look,”  she 
continued  ;  “oh.  pray  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  come  and 
nurse  you.  I  shall  very  soon  be  rested,  and  they  will 
let  me  aime.” 

“  I  will  sit  by,  and  watch,  and  nurse  you  now,  Ju¬ 
lia,”  said  Mr.  Westbury,  “so  try  logo  to  sleep;  it 
will  do  you  good.” 

“You  called  me  Julia,”  said  she,  smiliog ;  “  ok,  how 
sweetly  that  sounded  !  But  t  will  mind  you,  and  try 
to  sleep,  for  my  head  feels  strangely.” 

“  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  Mr  Westbury  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  watching  her  with  intense  interest. 
Presently  her  lips  moved,  and  he  leaned  forward  to 
hear  what  she  waa  saying. 

“Oh,  should  he  die,”  she  murmured  in  the  soflest 
tone — '*  Oh.  should  he  die  without  ever  loving  me ! — 
die  without  knowing  how  much — how  fondly  I  loved 
him!  Ami,  Oh,  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  while  an 
expresvion  of  deep  solemnity  settled  on  her  features — 
“Oh,  should  he  die  without  ever  loving  the  blessed 
Saviour! — that  would  be  the  most  dreadful  of  allf’ 

Presently  a  noise  in  the  street  disturbed  her,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes.  She  did  not  see  her  husband, 
as  she  had  turned  her  face  a  little  on  the  other  side, 
and  calling  tho  nuise,  she  said — 

“  De  beg  them  to  make  leas  noise;  they  will  kill 
my  dear  husband  ;  I  know  just  how  it  makes  his  poor 
head  feel,”  and  she  clasped  her  own  with  her  hands. 

Mr.  Westbury 's  feelings  were  much  moved,  and  his 
debility  was  such  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
them.  He  foumPhe  must  return  to  his  own  chamber, 
and  taking  his  wife's  hand,  he  said — 

“  I  hope  to  he  a|^  to  come  and  see  yoii  now,  ev  ery 
day,  my  dear  Julia.” 

“  Oh,  do,”  she  said,  ’*  and  always  call  me  Julm,  will 
you  t— it  sounds  so  kindly 
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Scenes  limilar  tn  this  were  conetantly  recurring 
for  the  neit  ten  days.  Mr.  Wetibury  continued  to 
gain  itrength,  though  hit  recovery  was  aomewhat  re¬ 
tarded  by  hit  visiu  to  Julia's  chamber  while  she  was 
gradually  sinking  under  the  violence  of  her  disease. 
The  hopes,  however,  which  her  physician  gave  of  her 
recovery,  were  not  delusive.  Within  three  weeks  of 
the  time  of  her  seisure,  a  crisis  took  place,  and  the 
neit  day  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Soon  alter  this,  Mr.  Westbury  was  able  to  attend 
a  little  to  business,  but  all  the  time  he  was  iu  the 
bouse,  was  spent  in  Julia’s  chamber.  One  day,  after 
she  had  so  far  recovered  her  strength,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  sit  up  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  he  chanced  to 
be  left  alone  with  her. 

“  My  dear  Julia,”  said  he  as  he  took  her  emaciated 
hand,  and  folded  it  between  his  own,  “  I  can  never 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  attentions  to  an 
unworthy  husband ;  nor  my  thankfulness  to  heaven 
that  your  precious  life  did  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  your 
eSbrts  to  save  mine.  I  hope  to  prove  by  my  future 
conduct,  that  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  your  value.” 

”  He  spoke  in  the  softest  tones  of  love,  whila  his 
eyes  were  humid  with  tears. 

“  Da  you  then  love  me  f  said  Julia 

"  Love  you !  y  es  must  tenderly,  with  my  whole 
heart,”  said  Westbury ;  **  more  than  any  thing  ;  more 
than  every  thing  else  on  earth  .*” 

Julia  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  bunt 
into  tean. 

“Why  do  you  weep,  Julia f  said  Westbury. 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  happy !”  said  Julia.  There  wants  but 
one  thing  to  make  ray  cup  of  blessedness  quite  full.” 

"And  what  is  that,  dearest?” 

“  That  you  should  give  your  lint,  your  best  af¬ 
fections  where  they  are  deserved,  to  your  Creator.” 

“  I  trust,  my  dear  wife,”  raid  Mr.  Wesihury,  with 
deep  feeling,  “  I  trust  that  your  precious  intercessioiis 
for  me  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  have  been  answered. 
My  bed  of  sickness  was  a  bed  of  reflection,  of  retro¬ 
spection,  of  remorse,  and  I  hope,  of  true  penitence.  I 
feel  as  if  in  a  new  world ;  “  old  things  have  passed 
away,  and  all  things  have  become  new.” 

Julia  clasped  her  hands  together,  leaned  her  face 
upon  them,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  perfectly 
silent.  A  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  said, 

“Your  fortune,  I  suppose,  is  gone;  but  what  of 
that?  It  was  a  trifle— a  toy — compared  with  the 
blessings  now  bestowed.  A  cottage — any  place  will 
be  a  paradise  to  roe,  possessing  the  heart  of  roy  hus¬ 
band,  and  he  a  believer!” 

“My  dear  Julia,”  said  Westbury,  “  my  fortune  is 
unimpaired.  I  was  in  danger  of  sustaining  great  loss, 
through  the  embarrassments  of  my  banker  in  New 
York,  but  all  is  now  happily  adjust^.  The  difficulty 
here  was  the  result  of  malice.  Eldon  was  embittered 
agairut  me,  I  doubt  not,  through  the  influence  of  his 
lister,  of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  to  you.  He 
beard  of  my  difficulties,  and  knowing  that  he  should 
be  perfectly  safe,  purchased  that  note  against  roe,  that 
he  might  avenge  her,  by  increasing  my  embarrass¬ 
ments.  I  have  been  recently  informed  that  the  un- 
happy  girl  looked  on  your  pearls  with  peculiar  ma¬ 
lignity.  Her  feelings  were  too  bitter,  and  too  strung 
for  concealment  Poor  girl ;  I  fear  that  she  and  her 
brother  are  kindred  in  heart  as  well  as  blood.  I 
now  look  with  something  like  terror,  at  the  gull 
into  which  I  wished  to  plunge  myself,  and  from 
which  my  dear  father  alone  saved  roe.  I  lan  never 
be  sufficiently  thankful  for  being  turned,  almost  by 
force,  from  roy  rash  and  headstrong  course;  and  fur 
having  a  wife  bestowed  on  me,  rich  in  every  mental 
and  moral  excellence,  who  loves  me  for  myself,  uiide- 
■erving  as  1  am,  and  not  fur  my  wealth.” 

It  was  now  June;  and  as  soon  as  Julia’s  strength 
wu  equal  to  the  fotigue,  Mr.  Wsstbury  took  her  into 


the  country  for  change  of  air.  They  were  absent 
from  the  city  for  some  months,  and  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  several  delightful  excursions 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  few  days  after 
iheir  return  to  their  house  in  town.  Julia  asked  Mr. 
Westbury  “  if  he  bad  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  the 
Cunninghams.” 

“  I  have  seen  neither  of  them.”  said  Mr.  Westbury, 

“  but  hear  sad  accounts  of  both.  Mrs.  Cunningham 
is  now  with  a  party  at  Nahant  She  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  gay,  perhaps  1  might  ssy  dissipated,  during 
the  wMe  season,  and  her  reputation  is  in  some  dan¬ 
ger.  Cunningham  has  become  an  inveterate  game-  j 
sler,  and  1  am  told  that  his  face  shows  but  too  plainly,  } 
■hat  temperance  is  not  smoiig  his  virtues.” 

“  Poor  creatures,”  said  Julia,  “  bow  1  pity  them  for  | 
iheir  folly,  their  madness!”  { 

“  I  piiy  him  most  sincerely,”  said  Mr.  Westbury, 

“  on  being  united  to  a  woman  who  selfishly  preferred 
her  own  pleasure  to  her  husband's  happiness.  Her  I 
have  not  yet  learned  to  pity.  Had  she  taken  your 
advice,  Julio — for  most  touchingly  did  I  hear  you 
warn  her! — she  might  have  been  happy, and  her  hus-  I 

band  respectable.  Now  they  are  both  lost !  Oh,  that  j 

every  woman  would  learn  where  her  true  strength;  i 
her  true  happiness  lies!  Oh,  that  she  would  learn, 
that  to  yield  is  to  conquer!  to  submit  is  to  subdue! 

None  but  the  utterly  ignoble  and  abandoned,  could 
long  resist  the  genial  influence  of  a  cheerful,  meek, 
patient,  self-denying  wife;  nay,  instances  are  not 
wanting,  in  which  the  roost  profligate  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  curuistently 
amiable  and  virtuous  woman!  If  the  wliole  sex,  my 
dear  Julia,  would  imbibe  your  spirit,  and  follow  your 
example,  the  effect  would  anon  be  manifest.  Men 
would  be  very  diflTerent  creatures  from  what  they  are, 
and  few  wives  would  have  occasion  to  complain  of 
unkind  and  obstinate  husbands  A  vast  deal  is  said 
of  the  influence  of  women  on  society,  and  they,  them 
selves,  exult  in  their  power;  but  how  seldom,  com¬ 
paratively,  do  they  use  it,  to  benefit  themselves,  or 
the  world  !  Let  it  be  woman's  first  desire  to  make 
her  husband  good,  and  happy,  and  respectable ;  arid 
seldom  will  she  fall  short  of  her  object,  and  at  the 
same  lime  securing  her  own  felicity.” 


Inured  to  hardships,  to  dangers,  and  lo  perpetual 
change  of  coropariaona,  the  seaman  contracts  a  species 
of  stoicism  almost  incredible.  “  Avast  there !”  cried  a 
sailor  lo  his  comrade,  who  was  busied  in  heaving  over¬ 
board  the  lower  division  of  a  shipmate  just  cut  in  halves 
by  a  chain-shot  at  a  great  naval  engagement ;  “  avast ! 
let  us  first  see  if  Ben  am’t  got  the  key  of  our  mess-cheat 
in  his  pocket” 


InraovcD  CooKKar — To  make  a  Match. — Catch  a 
young  gentleman  and  lady,  the  best  you  can.  Let  the 
young  gentleman  be  raw,  and  the  young  lady  quite 
tender.  Set  the  genileroan  at  the  dinner  table  Put  on 
a  good  quantity  of  wine,  and  while  he  is  soaking,  stick 
in  a  word  or  two  now  and  then  about  miss.  This  will 
help  to  make  him  boil.  When  gelling  red  in  the 
gills,  take  him  out  into  the  drawing-room,  set  him  by 
the  lady,  and  sop  them  both  with  green  lea  ;  then  set 
them  at  ihe  piano,  and  blow  the  flame  till  the  lady 
sings.  When  you^hear  the  gentleman  sigh,  it  is  time 
lo  lake  them  off,  as  they  are  warm  enough.  Pul  them 
by  themselves  in  a  comer  of  the  room  or  on  a  sofa, 
and  there  let  them  simper  together  Ihe  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  Repeal  this  three  or  four  times,  taking  care  lo 
place  them  side  by  side  at  the  dinner,  and  they  will 
be  ready  fur  marriage  whenever  you  want  them.  After 
marriage  great  care  must  be  taken,  as  they  are  apt  to 
turn  sour. 
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A  DR£AM. 

TO - 

lii  •  bright  home,  aad  ftiry  hour, 
r  held  cominunion  long  with  thee. 

Thy  fbrtn  was  ihadowy,  trembling,  faint, 

Like  moonlight  on  the  dark  bliie  sea. 

There  was  a  brightncaa  in  thine  eye. 

Unearthly  paleness  on  thy  cheek — 

I  aaw  thy  parted  lips — and  thought 
To  hear  the  shadowy  spectre  speak. 

The  words  seem’d  gently  to  have  died. 

Like  the  last  sound  of  music’s  spell. 

That  pours  its  soflest,  saddest  notes. 

Into  a  deep  and  last  farewelL 

Bright  forms  were  gliding  in  thy  path, 

Aad  heaven>lit  eyes  were  seeking  thinet 
And  pleasure’s  circean  spells  were  cast 
To  lure  a  vatary  to  her  shrine.  * 

But  still  tby  cheek  retained  Hs  hue^ 

The  ashy  hne  of  inward  we. 

An  the’  the  canker  worm  af  grief. 

Shone  proudly  in  its  dying  glow. 

My  vision  changed— but  still  thy  form 
Was  traced  amid  the  dark’ning  gloom, 

7waa  faint,  ’twas  dim,  ’twras  like  the  gleam 
That  twilight  throws  upon  the  tomb. 

’Thine  eyes  had  lost  their  bright’ning  flash. 

An  ague  shivering,  shook  thy  frame, 

I' saw  thee  dying,  when  a  strain 

Of  gentlest  music  breathed  thy  name. 

It  was  tha  voice  of  one  who  seem’d 
Desranded  from  a  heavenly  sphere.— 

Bo  like  a  seraph — that  I  deem’d 
A  winged  angel  hover’d  near. 

I  saw  her  kneel,  while  holy  light 
Shone  radiant  in  her  soft  bine  eye. 

And  beard  ibat  melting  strain  agaitt. 

Appealing  to  tbe  throne  on  high. 

Tee,  on  her  bended  knee  she  prayed. 

Deeply  beside  thy  couch  oi  pain. 

That  he  might  look  in  raeicy  down, 

And  place  thee  ’mid  the  angel  train. 

I  breathed  upon  that  kneeling  form 
A  blessing  warm,  sincere,  and  deep. 

Scarce  utter’d,  ere  my  throbbing  heart 
Broke  the  light  trammels  of  my  sleep. 

I  woke  to  see  thee  warm,  and  bright, 

To  meet  thee  in  the  lighted  hall, 

To  mark  thee  smile  on  all  alike. 

And  hear  thee  echo  pleasure’s  call. 

Yet  not  in  scenet  of  mirth  or  glee. 

Where  the  young  heart  is  bounding  light, 

Nor  in  life’s  humble  paths  appear'd, 

That  angel  phantom  of  the  night. 

Oh!  'twaa  a  vision,  kindly  sent 
To  turn  our  wandering  thoughts  above; 

To  bid  ns  trust  to  hopes  of  heaven, 

Thouigk  woman’s  madtaiing  bva, 

e.  H.  w. 


OH!  LEAVE  ME  NOT. 

Oh!  leave  me  net,  I  pray  thea. 

Ere  the  blossoas  of  tbe  tree 

Thou  bast  ptaiued  in  tby  early  lava 
Are  blouaung  foir  for  thea 

Thou  w  ilt  love  their  op’ning  brightSMoa 
Tho'  their  beauty  will  decay— 

But  the  bloKsains  of  a  iiulhful  heart 
Will  wither  nut  away. 

Oh !  leave  roe  not,  I  pray  thee. 

My  beauiiful,  my  own ; 

While  summer  breezes  playfully 
Breathe  music's  sweetest  tone— 

We  have  choriisa'd  with  gay  birdi 
In  their  bright  and  woody  bowera; 

We  have  wander’d  in  their  dewy  path, 
Encumpaaa'd  rocind  with  fluweta. 

Then  leave  me  not,  I  pray  thee. 

Till  a  winter  wreoth  has  bound 
Those  fsir  end  blooming  habitants 
or  summer’s  sunny  ground; 

Till  the  dewy  drops  that  sparkle 
Upon  each  flowrel’s  form 
Shall  wrap  them  in  an  icy  fold — 

The  mantle  of  the  storm. 

Nor  leave  me  then,  1  pray  thea, 

Tho’  the  song  of  birds  are  atill. 

And  flowers  forget  to  blomom 
By  the  silent  frozen  rill — 

I  will  embalm  the  brighieat 
While  they  bloom  upon  the  buabr— 

I  will  study  for  thine  ear  alone. 

The  wild  notes  of  the  thrush. 

Oh !  leave  roe  not,  I  pray  thee, 

I  will  warble  ihra’  the  blast, 

1  will  tiring  bnok  plessant  memurios 
Of  sll  the  buried  post; 

I  will  steal  away  the  aoiww, 

Thai  gives  thy  bosom  pain. 

With  an  unwearied,  faithful  heath 
If  thou  wilt  but  remain. 

caw. 


HEART. 

What  ia’t  in  woman  roost  we  prize  f 
b  it  beauty,  is  it  grace, 

Noble  air.  or  lovely  face, 

Fair,  clustering  curls,  or  speaking  eyas  f 
Oh,  no  I  'tie  none  of  theae. 

Bay,  is  it  wit  or  learning’s  power. 

Flowing  language,  fancy  light. 

Memory  stored  with  treasures  bright. 
Clear  thoughu  to  enrich  the  social  hour  t 
Oh,  no !  nut  even  these. 

Dwells  it  in  the  lighter  graces. 

Easy  manners,  polished  air, 

Powers  of  music,  rich  and  rare. 

That  wrap  the  soul  in  sweat  embraces  I 
The  charm's  not  there. 

Nor  grare,  nor  learning,  wit,  nor  art, 
Gives  sweet  woman’s  snnnyet*  pawarf 
No!  To  gbd  oar  evary  hoar, 

And  blato  us  richly — give  us  Asort. 

Tha  oharm  lioe  than. 
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ORSON  DABBS,  THE  HITTITE. 

BY  JOSEPH  C.  NEAL. 

It  hai  been  said,  and  truly,  that  it  takes  all  aurts  ul  ■  grim  mile,  like  that  of  the  griffin  face  of  a  knocker 
people  to  make  a.  world.  He  who  complaint  of  the  and  shaking  his  **  bunch  of  fives’’  sportively,  as  one 
lights  and  shades  of  character,  which  are  eternally  snaps  an  unloaded  gun — Napoleon  tweaked  the  ears 
flitting  before  him,  and  of  the  diversity  of  opposing  I  of  bis  courtiers — why  should  not  Dabbs  shake  his  fist 
interests,  which  at  times  cross  his  path,  has  but  an  U-  I  at  his  satellites  t — “  Jcames,  if  you  don't  bequit  poking 
liberal,  contracted  view  of  ihe  subject ;  and  though  >  fun  at  me,  I’ll  break  your  mouih,  Jeames,  as  sure  as 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  retirement  at  {  you  sit  there.  But,  to  talk  scnsiblo,  walloping  is  the 
Estremadiira,  had  some  reason  for  being  a  little  an- 1  only  way — it's  a  panacea  lordifleiences  of  opinion. — 
noyed  when  he  could  not  cause  two  or  three  score  of  |  You’ll  find  it  in  history  books,  that  one  nation  leeches 
watches  to  go  together,  yet  he  was  wrong  in  sighiiig  I  another  what  it  didn’t  know  before  by  walloping  it; 
over  his  previous  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  men  think  { that’s  the  method  of  civilising  savages— the  Kumans 
alike.  It  is,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  clashiiig  which  >  put  the  whole  world  to  rights  that  way,  and  what’s 
constitutes  tlie  music.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  |  right  on  tbs  big  figger,  must  be  right  on  the  small 
movement  is  produced  by  tbs  fusion  into  each  other  of  scale.  In  short,  there’s  nothing  like  walloping  for 
an  infinite  variety  of  petty  diacorda :  as  a  glass  of  punch  taking  Ihe  conceit  out  of  fellowa  who  think  they  know 
depends  for  its  eicellence  upon  the  skilful  commin-  more  than  their  betters.  Put  it  to  ’em  strong,  and 
gling  of  opposing  flavors  and  antagonising  maleriala.—  make  ’em  see  out  of  their  eyea” 

Were  the  paasengors  in  a  wherry  to  be  of  one  mind  Orson  Dabbs  acta  up  to  these  golden  maiima.  See- 
they  would  probably  all  sit  upon  the  same  side,  and  ing  that,  from  diapulss  between  dogs,  up  to  quarrels 
thence,  naturally,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Davy  Jones  of  the  between  natkma,  fighting  is  the  grand  umpire  and  re- 
river;  and  if  all  the  men  of  a  natkm  thought  alike,  it  gulator,  ha  resolves  all  power  into  that  of  the  fist — 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  ship  of  state  must  lose  hei  treating,  bribery,  reason,  and  persuasion,  as  the  means 
trim.  Ths  system  of  checks  and  balances  pervades  only  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  to  whom  nature 
both  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  without  it,  afi  has  denied  the  stronger  attributes  of  humanity.  Nay, 
fairs  would  soon  hasten  to  their  end.  It  is,  therefore,  be  even  turns  up  his  nose  at  betting  as  a  means  of  dis- 
clear  that  we  must  have  all  sorts  of  people — some  to  covering  truth.  Instead  of  stumping  an  antagonist  by 
prevent  stsgnatkxi,  and  others  to  act  as  ballast  to  an  launching  out  his  cash,  Dr.bbs  shakes  a  portentous  fist 
eicees  of  animation.  The  steam  engines  of  humanity  |  under  bis  nose,  and  the  affair  is  settled — the  recusant 
roust  have  their  breaks  and  their  safety  valves,  and  '  must  either  knock  under,  or  be  knocked  down,  which, 
the  dead  weights  of  society  require  the  whip  and  the  i  according  to  our  hero,  is  all  the  tame  in  Dutch.  In 
spur.  I  this  way,  when  politics  ran  high,  be  uted  to  decide 

Orson  Dabbs  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  >  who  was  to  be  elected  to  any  ipecin.'d  office,  and  he 
the  stimulants  of  the  world,  and  it  is  prohable  that  in  has  oflen  boasted  that  heonce,  ia  less  then  five  minutes 
eiercising  his  impulses,  he  produces  beneficial  effecta  '  too,  scared  a  man  into  giving  the  Dabbs  candidate  a 
But  it  would  puzzle  a  philosopher  to  designate  the  |  large  majority,  when  the  unioriunate  stranger  did  not 
wholesome  results  which  follow  from  Ins  turbulent  at  first  believe  that  the  said  candidate  would  be  elect- 
movements,  or  to  show,  either  by  synthesis  or  analysis, '  ed  at  all. 

wherein  he  is  a  good.  At  all  events,  Orson  Dabbs  has  |  Some  people  believe  that  the  fist  is  the  poorest  of 
the  reputation  of  being  a  troublesome  fellow  in  the  i  arguments,  and  that  it  therefore  should  be  the  last  — 
circles  upon  which  he  inflicts  himself;  and,  judging  Here  they  are  completely  at  issue  with  Dabbs,  and  it 
from  all  the  evidence  elicited  upon  the  subject,  there  I  is  well  that  they  do  not  tall  in  his  way,  or  he  would 
ia  little  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  He  is  dogmatical,  I  soon  show  them  the  difference.  With  him  it  ia  what 
and  to  a  certain  ezteat  fond  of  argument,  bot  when  a  |  aclioii  was  to  the  ancient  orator,  the  fimt,  the  middle, 
few  aharp  words  will  not  make  converts,  he  abandons  |  and  the  last.  Being  himaelf,  in  a  greav  measure,  first 
those  windy  weapons  with  contempt,  and  has  recourse  I  proof,  he  ia  very  successful  in  the  good  work  of  pro¬ 
to  more  forcible  persuaders— a  pair  of  fists,  each  of  I  selyiwm,  and  has  quite  a  reputnlkm  as  a  slraight-for- 
which  looks  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  |  ward  reaauner  and  a  forcible  dialectitian. 

**  If  people  are  so  obstinate  that  they  won’t,  or  so  i  Misfortunes,  however,  will  sometimes  happen  to  tha 
stupid  that  they  can’t  understand  you,"  observed  |  most  successful.  The  loftiest  nose  may  be  brought  to 
Dabbs,  in  one  of  his  confidential  moments — for  Orson  j  the  grindstone,  and  the  most  scornful  dog  may  be 
Dabbs  will  sometimes  unbend,  and  suffer  those  abstruse  obliged  to  lunch  u'on  dirty  pudding.  Who  can  control 
maxims  which  govern  his  conduct  to  escape — **  If  bis  fate?  One  night  Mr.  Dabbs  came  home  from  his 
either  foi  one  reason  or  the  other,”  continued  he,  with  ‘  loafing”  places — for  he  “  loafs”  of  an  evening,  like 
that  impressive  iteration  which  at  once  gives  time  to  the  generality  of  people :  that  being  the  most  popular 
collect  and  marshal  one’s  thoughts,  and  lets  the  listener  and  one  of  the  cheapest  amusements  eztant— and  from 
know  that  something  of  moment  ia  coming  ;  “if  they  the  way  he  blurted  open  the  door  of  the  Goose  and 
won’t  be  convinced — easily  and  genteelly  convinced  Gridiron,  where  he  resides,  and  from  the  more  un- 
— you  must  knock  it  into  ’em  short  hand ;  if  they  can’t  equivocal  manner  in  which  he  slammed  it  after  him, 
comprehend,  neither  by  due  course  of  mail,  nor  yet  no  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow  boarders 
by  express,  you  must  make  ’em  understand  by  tele-  that  ihe  well  of  his  good  spirits  had  been  “  riled  ;”  or, 
graph.  That’s  the  way  1  learnt  ciphering  at  school,  in  more  familiar  phrase,  that  ho  was  “spotty  on  the 
and  manners  and  genteel  behaviour  at  home.  All  I  back."  llis  hat  was  pitched  forward,  with  a  blood- 
know  was  walloped  into  mo.  I  took  lamin’  through  thirsty,  piratical  rakishness,  and  almost  covered  his 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  they  made  a  good  many  holes  eyea,  which  gleamed  like  ignited  charcoal  under  a 
to  get  it  in.”  jeweller’s  blowpipe.  His  cheeks  were  flashed  with 

“  And,”  timidly  infeijected  a  humble  admirer  of  an  angry  spot,  and  his  nose— always  a  quarrelsome 
this  great  man,  hazarding  a  joke,  with  an  insinuating  pug — curled  more  fiercely  upward,  as  if  the  demon 
smile;  “and  I  s’ pose  you’re  so  wise  now,  because  the  wraih  bad  Kirned  archer,  and  was  using  it  for  a  bow 
bide  growed  over  it,  and  the  lamin’  couldn’t  get  out,  to  draw  an  arrow  to  its  head.  His  mouth  bad  set  in 
like  Ingey  ink  in  a  sailor’s  arm."  opposition  to  his  nasal  promontory,  and  savagely  curv- 

“  Jeames,"  replied  Orson  Dabbs,  relaxing  into  a  ed  downward,  like  a  ^If moon  battery.  Dabbs  wu 
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decidedijr  out  of  lorti — pertiap*  beery,  m  well  as  woliy 
— in  ih^,  in  that  unenviable  tiaie  in  which  a  man 
ieela  diapuaed  to  divide  hinMalf,  and  gu  ki  budeia— to 
kick  hiraaelf  with  his  own  liut— to  beat  himself  with 
his  own  Am,  and  to  throw  his  own  dinner  out  of  the 
window. 

The  company  were  assembled  round  the  fire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  liquor,  literature,  men  and  tbings.  Dabba  looked 
not  at  them,  but,  slinging  Tummy  Timid's  bull  terrier, 
OmoIs,  out  of  toe  arm  chair  in  the  comer,  by  the  small 
stump  ol  a  tail  which  fashion  and  ihe  haichet  had  left 
the  animal,  he  sal  himself  moodily  down,  wiih  a  force 
that  made  the  limbers  creak.  The  conversation  was 
turning  upon  the  late  bnllianl  display  of  the  oarora 
bortalit,  which  the  more  philoaophnul  of  the  party 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  north  pole's  having  becxnne 
red  hot  for  want  of  grease ;  while  they  all  joined  in 
deriding  Ihe  popular  fallacy  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
high  price  of  flour. 

“  Humph r’  said  Dabbs,  with  a  grant,  “any  fool 
might  know  that  it  was  a  sign  of  war.” 

“  WarT’  ejaculated  the  parly  ;  “  oh,  yoar  granny!” 

“  Yes,  war  I"  roared  Dabbs,  kicking  the  bull  terrier, 
Oaeola,  in  the  ribs,  and  sinking  the  laUe  a  tremendous 
blow  with  bis  fist,  as  with  clenched  teeth  and  out-poked 
bead,  he  repealed,  “  War!  war!  war!” 

Now  the  Goose  and  Gridiiun  fraternity  set  up  for 
knowing  geniuses,  and  will  not  publicly  acknowledge 
faith  in  the  doctrines  on  meteorology  hrMched  by  their 
grandmothers,  whatever  they  may  ihiiik  in  private. — 

So  they  quietly  remarked,  confiding  iii  ibeir  numbers 
against  the  Orson  Dabba  methud  of  conversion,  that 
the  aurora  was  not  a  sign  of  war,  but  an  evidence  ol 
iriclioa.  and  no  grease  on  It.eaxle  of  the  world. 

“That's  a  lieT'  shouted  Dabbs  y  “mystery’s  the 
true  one,  for  I  read  it  in  an  almanac;  and  to  prove  it 
true.  I'll  lick  any  body  here  that  don't  believe'  it,  in  Iwro 
cracks  of  a  cow's  thumb.  Yes,’  added  he,  in  reply 
to  Ihe  looks  bent  upon  him ;  “  I'U  not  only  wallop  them 
tliai  don't  believe  it,  but  i'll  wallop  you  all,  whether 
you  do  or  not !” 

This,  however,  was  a  stretch  of  benevolence  to 
which  the  company  were  not  prepared  lo  submit.  As 
Dabbs  squared  off  to  proceed  sscanduss  orteas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  approved  rneikod  of  the  schools,  the 
watchful  astrologer  might  have  seen  his  star  grow 
pale.  He  had  reached  his  Waterloo— that  winter 
night  was  hw  18ib  of  June.  He  fell,  as  many  have 
fallen  before  him,  by  that  implicit  reliam  e  on  his  own 
powers,  which  made  him  forgetful  of  the  risk  of  en¬ 
countering  the  long  odds.  The  threat  was  too  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  attempt  at  execution  was  a  failure. 
The  company  cuffed  him  heartily,  and  in  the  fray  the 
bull  terrier,  Oseola,  vented  iu  cherished  wrath  by 
biting  a  piece  out  of  the  fleshiest  wrtion  of  his  frame. 
Dabbs  was  ousted  by  a  summary  pruceu,  but  bis  heart 
did  not  fail  him.  He  thundered  at  the  door,  some¬ 
times  with  his  fists,  and  sometimes  with  whatever  mis- 
siles  were  within  reach.  The  barking  of  the  dog  and 
the  laughter  from  within,  as  was  once  remarked  of 
certain  military  heroes,  did  not  “intimate  him  in  toe 
lessst ;  it  only  estimated  him.” 

The  noise  at  last  became  so  preat  that  a  watchman 
finally  summoned  up  resolution  enough  to  come  near, 
and  to  take  Dabbs  ^  the  arm. 

“  Let  go,  watchy  ! — let  go,  ny  cauliflower!  Your 
cocoa  is  very  near  a  sledge  hamner.  If  it  isn't  bard, 
it  may  get  cracked.” 

“  Pooh !  pooh !  don’t  be  onasy,  ny  darlint — my  cocoa 
isa  corporation  cocoa — it  belongs  o  the  city,and  they’ll 
get  me  a  new  one.  Besides,  my  jewel,  there’s  two 
cocoas  standing  here,  you  know.  Ckm’t  be  onasy — it 
mayn’t  be  mine  that  will  get  cracked.” 

“  I  a'n’t  onasy,”  said  Dabbs,  bitterly,  as  he  turned 
fiercely  round.  *'  I  a'n't  onasy.  1  only  want  to  cau- 
1  • 


tion  you,  or  I  U  upset  your  apple-cart,  and  spill  your 
peaches.” 

“  I’m  not  in  the  wegetable  way  in  winter,  my  own- 
sell,  Mr.  Horseradish.  You  must  make  less  notae.” 

“  Now,  look  here — look  at  me  well,”  said  Dabbs 
striking  bis  fist  hard  upon  his  own  busom ;  “  I’m  a 
real  nine  feet  breast  of  a  fellow — stub-twisted  and 
made  of  horse-shoe  nails— the  rest  of  me  is  cast  iron 
with  steel  springs — I'll  stave  my  fist  right  through 
you,  and  carry  you  on  my  elbow,  as  easily  as  i  you 
were  an  empty  market  bosket — 1  will— bile  me  up  for 
soap  if  1  don’t!” 

“Ah,  indeed!  Why  you  must  be  a  real  Calcutta- 
from-Canting,  warranted  not  to  cut  in  the  eye.  Snakes 
is  no  tuiich  to  you;  but  I’m  sorry  to  say  you  must 
knuckle  down  close.  You  must  surrender;  there’s  no 
help  fur  it — none  in  the  world.” 

“  Square  yourself  then,  for  I’m  coming !  Don’t  you 
hear  the  clockvorks!”  exclaimed  Dabbs,  as  he  shook 
off  the  grip  of  the  oflicer,  and  struck  an  attitude. 

He  stood  heeutifully  ;  feet  well  set;  guard  well  up; 
admimble  science ;  yet  fearful  to  look  upon.  Charley 
regarded  him  coolly  for  a  moment,  and  whistled  in 
contempt 

“  Taint  no  use,  no  how,”  replied  the  guardian  of  the 
night,  breaking  down  his  guard  with  a  smart  blow 
from  a  heavy  mace ;  “  you’re  all  used  up  for  bait!” 

“  Ouch  r  shrieked  he ;  “my  eye,  bow  it  hurts ! 
Don’t  hit  me  again.  Ah,  Charley,  you’re  a  bruiser. 
One,  two,  three,  from  you  would  make  a  man  believe 
any  thing,  even  if  be  was  sure  it  wasn’t  true.” 

“  Very  well.  All  1  want  of  you  is  to  behave  pretty, 
and  believe  you’re  going  to  the  Watch’us — for  it’s 
true,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  it  yet,  why  (shaking  the 
mace,)  I’ll  be  obligated  to  convince  you  agin.” 

As  this  was  arguing  with  him  afler  his  own  method, 
and  as  Dabbs  bad  distinct  impremions  ef  the  force  of 
the  reasoning,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then 
rubbing  his  arms,  muttered,  “  Enough  said.” 

He  trotted  off  quietly  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Since  the  aflair  and  its  coiMequences  have  been  over, 
he  has  been  somewhat  chary  of  entering  into  the  field 
of  argument,  and  particularly  careful  not  to  drink  too 
much  cold  wrater,  for  fear  the  bull  terrier,  Oaeola,  was 
rabid,  and  dreading  hydrophobic  convulsioos. 


A  Foetunk  made  bv  AcctoEirr. — I  once  kiMw  a 
man  who  died  immensely  rich,  who  traced  all  his 
good  fortune  to  a  rusty  nail,  which  be  preserved  with 
a  sort  of  pious  veneration.  The  links  between  what 
be  was  and  what  he  had  been,  concatenated  thoa. 

He  kad  been  a  small  carpenter ;  and  being  employ¬ 
ed  upon  a  small  job  at  a  gentleman’s  house,  when  be 
had  completed  it,  he  received  bis  money  and  went 
about  his  business.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  far  on 
his  way  home,  ere  he  recollected  that  be  had  forgotten 
to  draw  a  crookened  nail  which  protruded  very 
awkwardly,  and  he  returned  to  remove  it  Just  as 
he  was  approaching  the  door  he  heard  a  loud  scream. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  the  infant  and  only  child  of  the 
gentleman  falling  from  one  of  the  windows,  where 
the  nursery  maid  had  been  carelesaly  playing  with  it. 
when  by  a  sudden  spring  it  escaped  from  her  grasp. — 
With  equal  presence  of  mind  and  dexterity,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  child  in  his  arms,  broke  the  shock  of  its 
descent,  and  saved  it  from  being  dashed  to  piecea — 
The  grateful  father  requited  the  invaluable  service 
(for  he  floated  on  the  babe,  because  it  was  the  sole 
memorial  to  the  dead  mother  who  bore  it)  by  a 
munificent  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  em¬ 
bark  largely  in  his  business,  and  thus  lay  'he  founda¬ 
tion  of  ihe  great  wealth  he  afterwards  accumulated. — 
But  he  always  maniained  that  it  was  the  rusty  nail 
which  in  reality  made  his  fortune. 
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MATtiW**  or  oc»  Aj»cK8TOM. — Lord  Dorchester 
having  no  wife  to  do  the  honors  of  hia  table  at  Tho* 
isaby,  iiDpoeed  that  task  npon  his  eldest  daughter,  as 
soon  as  she  had  bodily  strength  for  the  office,  which, 
in  those  days,  required  no  small  share.  For  the  mis- 
iresa  of  a  country  mansion  whs  not  only  to  invite — 
tbsrt  is,  to  urge  and  tease — her  company  to  eat  more 
than  human  throats  could  conveniently  swallow,  but 
to  carve  every  dish,  when  chosen,  with  her  own 
hands.  The  greater  the  lady,  the  more  indispensable 
file  duty.  Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn  tu  be 
operated  upon  by  her,  and  her  alone ; — since  the  peers 
and  knights  on  either  hand  were  so  far  from  being 
bound  to  oflhr  their  assistance,  that  the  very  master  of 
the  house,  posted  opposite  to  her,  might  not  act  as  her 
croupier;  his  department  was  to  push  the  bottle  after 
dinner.  As  fur  the  crowd  of  guests,  the  mos:  lUenn 
siderable  among  them — the  curate,  or  subaltern,  or 
squire’s  younger  brother — if  suffered  through  her  ne¬ 
glect  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  the  mutton  placed 
befiire  hinr,  teould  have  chewed  it  in  bitterness,  and 
gone  home  an  affronted  man,  half  inclined  to  give  a 
wrong  vote  at  the  next  election.  There  were  then 
profes^  carving  masters,  who  taught  young  ladies 
the  art  aeientifirany ;  from  one  of  whom  Lady  Mary 
aid  the  took  leMons  three  timea  a  week,  that  she 
might  be  perfect  on  her  father'a  public  days ;  when, 
ill' order  to  perform  her  functions  withont  interrnption, 
she  was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner  alone,  an  hour 
•r  fwro  beforehand. — Correspondence  of  Lad))  M.  IT. 
Montague. 


A  Naw  Branch  or  Military  Tactics. — Among 
the  escapes  and  adventures  of  the  day,  (the  Sth  May,) 
that  of  Lieutenant  O’Conner,  of  our  regimeni  wasene 
of  the  must  singular.  Seeing  a  number  of  SpanianU 
in  disorder,  be  mistook  them  for  Cbappalgorris,  and 
ran  to  rally  them,  when  he  (bund  that  he  bad  tumbled 
into  the  hands  of  tha  Carlisls.  A  musket  snapped  in 
his  face  and  a  bayonet  at  bis  breast,  infbnnod  hint  of  hie 
awkward  mistake.  Parrying  the  latter  with  his  fist,  ha 
struck  right  and  left  in  the  approved  style  of  pugilism, 
and  fUioriof  both  his  antagonisls,who  were  considera¬ 
bly  astonished  at  the  novel  mode  of  conducting  the  bat. 
tlee  of  the  queen,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  being  a  first 
rate  leaper,  cleared  wail*  and  ditches,  and  rejoined 
his  regiment,  with  the  loss  of  bis  hat,  sword,  and  cloak, 
whieh'had  ikilenin  thescuffle.  This  interesting  inaich 
was  witnessed  by  the  rid  Siiantsh  governor  at  the  cas¬ 
tle,  who,  viewing  the  action  ihrongh  a  telescope,  de- 
dared  that  he  raw  a  British  officer  attacked  by  two 
Carltsts,  libereie  himself**  boxando.” — Ttodve  ttonlhf 
in  the  Brkith  Lqgton. 


Dkto.nating  Lkttrrs. — D.  Nazari  Egoia,  Count  de 
Casa  Egoia,  was  captain-general  of  Gallicja,  from 
1824  to  le|27,  and  always  bore  the  character  of  a 
staunch  royalist  and  a  skilful  officer.  Beuig  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Liberals,  be  was  singled  out  as  one  of  their 
victims.  A  novel  and  atrocious  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  a  political  enemy  was  invented  in  Spsin,  similar  tu 
that  which  in  last  September  caused  an  explosion  at 
the  Liverpool  post  office,  a.id  finally  killed  the  aiamp- 
ing  clerk.  Letters  primed  with  detonating  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  sharp  ends  of  brass  nails,  (as  bas 
been  mentioned,)  were  sent  to  various  individuals, 
and  among  oihers  to  Gen.  Egiiia.  He  was  sealed  at 
a  large  table,  round  which  were  sr;serat  clerks  writ- 
ing.  and  observing  an  eitnumlinaiy  looking  package 
before  him,  marked  “moat  cuufidbBiial."  be  opened  it 
under  the  flap  of  tha  table,  not  to  attract  the  aoiica 
of  the  parauos  near.  This  saved  hit  life,  as  the  under 
part  of  tha  table  received  tha  murderous  couenlat. 
but  nearly  ail  the  fingers  on  both  hands  wase  shatter¬ 
ed  and  blown  off  The  manner  in  which  this  acci¬ 


dent  happened,  the  author  had  ftem  the  ConntesR 
During  the  king’s  illness,  be  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  sent  under  surveillance  to  Vittoria,  and 
prevented  from  joining  the  king's  pause  earlier  than 
he  did  by  GenT  Lorenza  The  disabled  stale  of  hw 
hands  and  ill  health,  rendered  him  unable  for  moun¬ 
tain  warfare  ;  but  in  the  siege  uf  Bilboa,  he  proved 
both  hit  talents  and  his  humaniry.  He  is  a  tall,  fine 
looking  old  man,  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  attached  to  his  profession. —  IVatton’s 
Spain. 


The  following  affecting  scene,  which  look  place 
lately  at  Bastia,  in  Coisiea,  provea  that  the  Vendetta 
system  is  at  least  not  umvennl  among  the  nativea  of 
that  Island  : 

A  farmer,  named  Boneli,  was  informed  that  bis  only 
son  liiid  just  been  murdered.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
receive  the  victim’s  last  sigh.  The  murderer  was 
seized  and  brought  to  trial,  and  tha  folfasr  was  pro* 
duced  as  a  witness  against  biro.  On  being  examined, 
he  said,  **0n  finding  my  beloved  mw  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  raiirdeier  slaiiding  by  with  bis  bands  aull 
reekiug  with  the  blood  of  my  only  ehild,  toy  fine 
movement  was  to  avenge  his  death  with  my  own 
hands.  A  seoiiment  of  religion,  however,  suspended 
this  feeling;  and  beading  over  my  sou  as  be  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring  1  urged  him  to  pardon  his  mur¬ 
derer,  as  he  hofted  for  merry  in  Haavea.  Ha  uttarod 
the  word  **  («rdoo,"  and  breathed  his  lasL  1  also 
pity  more  than  1  hate  his  miirderer.  My  son  did  not 
deserve  bis  fate ;  twt  though  you  may  smite  the  ae- 
tassin,  hia  victim  will  not  be  raised  from  his  grave.'* 
Notwithstanding  tiis  affecting  oddreas,  the  cnlpnl  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  at  tlm  hulha 
for  18  years. 


CouRTBT  or  Cromwell.— In  the  Harlaem  Mnnn- 
scripts,  in  the  British  Muaeum,  991,  will  be  found 
seme  extracu  from  the  pocket-book  of  Richaid  fiy- 
munda,  who,  after  giving  a  brief  acconnt  of  ih#  splen¬ 
did  inaugumtion  af  Ohvar  Csanrwell,  second  to  n  ow 
roimuon  imly  by  the  shsenea  of  the  crosen,  he  seyi 
“  At  the  marriage  of  his  danghter  to  Rich,  in  1467, 
the  Protector  threw  about  sack  poaset  amongst  all  the 
ladies,  to  mil  their  rich  eloihea,  wkieh  they  took  es  e 
faoour ;  and  also  wait  swale  meates;  axid  dawhed 
all  tha  aleak  which  :hey  were  to  sti  with  wen  ewate 
mealM,  aad  pulled  off  Rich’s  panieque,  and  would 
have  Ihrowne  it  into  tha  fire ;  but  did  not  yet  he 
sain  npon  iL” 


The  I.vcrpntNT  V.  D. — Some  of  the  stratagems  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  needy  empirics  to  get  into  prariic#  are 
very  ingeniuas,  and  many  a  regular  (ihysirian  hns  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  similar  artifices  ta  proeure 
employment.  It  is  related  of  a  Parisian  physirian, 
that,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  tending  hii  wrvani  in  a  ramate,  about  day¬ 
break,  to  rap  at  the  doon  of  the  princi{ial  mansione 
to  inquire  lor  bis  mauler,  as  he  was  sent  for  to  repair 
inManily  lo  .<ach  a  p«nre,  who  was  dying.  The 
drowsy  porter  i-aiurallyreplied,  with  much  ill  humour, 
**  That  he  knew  noihiig  of  his  master.” — “Whatf  did 
he  not  |«m  the  n  ghi  it  this  house  P  replied  the  foot¬ 
man.  Dpimrently  av  onithed.  **  N**,  ’  gnifflv  answered 
the  Swiu:  “  there’s  n-hody  ill  here.”— “Then  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  h  uae.  Is  not  this  the  Hotel  of 

ihe  Duke  of - T— *  No.  Go  to  the  devil !”  aw 

claimed  the  porter,  cleaing  'he  pondevous  gntn.  From 
this  honse  his  valet  then  prx.''eeded  foam  strettt  an 
street,  alarming  lito  whole  neighheorkaad  with*  hin 
lend  rap.  Of  coarse,  nothing  elee  wns  epekeit'  of  in 
the-  porter’s  lodgn,  the  gmenr’s  ahepi  and  lbs  etmnniff 
hall,  for  nine  daya» 
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THE  VORKHOUSE  BOY. 

The  eloih  voe  laid  in  the  viirk-hnuae  hall. 

The  grent  coats  hung  'gainst  the  vite>vash  vail. 

The  paupers  vere  all  blithe  and  gay. 

Keeping  their  Christmas  holiday, 

Vben  the  roaster  he  cried  vith  a  roguish  leer, 

"  You’ll  all  get  fat  on  our  Christmas  cheer,” 

Vhen  one  by  his  looks  he  seemed  to  say, 

**  I’ll  have  some  more  soup  on  this  Christmas  day.” 

O,  the  poor  vork-hotise  boy,  Ac. 

At  length  all  on  us  to  bed  vos  seiiL 
The  boy  vns  missing — in  search  ve  vent. 

Ve  sought  him  above,  ve  sought  him  beluw, 

Ve  aought  him  vah  laces  of  grief  and  vo; 

Ve  sought  him  both  in  the  dark  and  the  light, 

Ve  aought  him  that  hoar,  ve  sought  him  that  aight. 
Van  a  young  pauper  cried,  “  1  knows  ve  shaU 
Gat  jolly  veil  vopped  lor  hsiing  our  pal.” 

O,  the  pour  vork-house  boy,  Ac. 

Ve  sought  in  each  comer,  each  crevice  ve  knew, 

Ve  aeoght  down  the  yarti,  and  re  sought  np  the  flue; 
Ve  sought  in  each  saucepan,  c.ich  ketile,  each  pot, 
in  the  srnler — but  hs>ked,  and  lonnd  him  not; 

Aad  veeka  F>dled  on — vs  vere  all  of  us  told 
Thel  soieebady  said,  he’d  been  burked  and  sold. 

Vsm  our  master  goes  out  ihck  pariahiorera  viM, 
CriaB,'‘Theregoee  the  cove  that  burked  rtie  poor  child!” 

O,  the  poor  vork-houae  boy,  Ac. 

At  length,  the  aoup  coppera  repair  did  need. 

The  copperamirh  come,  and  there  be  seed, 

A  drollop  of  bones  lay  griazling  there. 

In  the  leg  of  the  brcMbea  the  boy  did  veer. 

YV>  gain  hia  fill,  the  boy  did  stoop, 

And  dreadful  to  tell,  he  voa  boiM  in  the  aoup. 

And  ve  all  of  us  say  it,  and  tey  it  vith  sneeta, 

Thet  he  voa  pushed  in  by  the  overseera. 

O,  the  poor  vork.'hoQae  boy,  die. 

THE  HEIGHTOFTUE  RIDICULOUS. 
I  wrote  tome  lines  once  on  a  time 
In  woedeous  masry  tnood. 

And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 
They  wereeicecding  good. 

T'ley  wery  ao  queer,  so  very  queet. 

I  langhed  as  I  woeid  die ; 

AHMit,  in  the  general  way, 

A  aober  man  am  I. 

I  celled  my  servant,  and  he  came ; 

llew  kind  it  was  in  him, 

YV>  mmd  a  slender  man  like  me. 

He  of  the  mighty  limU 

■These  la  the  primer,"  I  evclaimed  ; 

Aad,  ia  aiy  humotwas  way, 

I  added,  (at  a  trifling  jeslj 

“  There’ll  be  the  d — 1  to  pay." 

Ha  look  the  paper,  and  I  watched. 

And  MW  him  peep  within; 

At  the  first  lino  he  rend,  his  laca 
Was  aR  upon  the  grin. 

He  peed  the  aett;  the  grin  grew  bsoad. 

And  abut  fram  car  to  ear; 

Ha  eead  the  thied.  a  chuckling  noise 
1  aew  began  to  hear. 

The  fourth;  he  broke  into  a  roar; 

The  fifth  hit  wait  ihand  split; 

The  sinh ;  he  bunt  five  butioris  uflC 
And  tumbled  in  a  fit 

Tea  days  end  nights,  wi,h  slecpteas  ey«, 

1  watched  ihei  wretehad  maa; 

Aad  ainee.  t  never  dated  i»  wrUe 
As  funny  at  1  can. 


THE  TAILOR’S  SONG. 

The  story  from  time  immemorial  ran, 

■  Niae  tailors  together  would  make  but  one  man;” 
But  quickly  I’ll  prove  that,  as  clear  as  the  tun, 

A  tailor  ia  equal  to  nine  men  in  one. 

As  a  cook,  be  has  ever  on  hand  a  hot  goote ; 

As  a  player,  hia  bare  bodkin's  ever  in  use ; 

No  caulker  mere  careful  hia  seams  clesea  round  ; 
No  sailor  more  constant  on  board  can  be  found. 

Like  a  gardener,  a  plenty  of  cabbage  conteota ; 

Like  a  landlord  he  oniioualy  hunts  up  his  rents; 
An  cconomiu  true  hit  ciampU  may  quale. 
According  to  doth  he  stiil  cuts  out  his  coat 

WInt  lawyer  ao  many  suits  handles  as  he  ? 

Or  w  list  one  more  dexterously  swells  up  a  fee  t 
Wh.'i  parson  stands  by  you  a  more  constant  IrieBd, 
Co»:  habits  to  form,  or  bad  habits  to  mend  f 

And  'hus  you  will  find  are  combined  in  a  tailor, 

A  eon!:  and  a  player,  a  eatdker  and  sailor, 

A  grrdenrr  and  bmdlord,  to  carry  the  farce  on. 
And,  last,  the  economist,  lawyer,  and  parson. 

If  the  tailor’s  a  dandy  in  drsaa  and  in  shape. 

He’s  equal,  you'll  own,  to  nine  men  and  an  ape. 

If  al!  this  be  tme,  seme  rich  tailor  will  show  it. 
By  sendieg  a  fiiU  suit  ef  eleihee  to  the  poet. 


TO  A  CHILD 


air  HU  ucbawim 


m  mr  ■dtuebT 


Thou  call’at  her  in  vein ; 

Amongst  gardens  of  rises,  when  summer  winda  aighp 
And  broad  treca  cut  their  Htadowa,  o’er  siaanma 
murmuring  by. 

Where  birds  sing  mustsweetly,  thou  shelt  enswar  them 
•oog. 

.ks  the  wind,  with  a  sigh — she  will  not  be  along! 

Not  the  rose,  nor  its  fragrance,  nor  summer  bifde 
strain, 

Jilhan  the  join  in  admiring:  thou  callut  her  in  qnint 

Thou  cnU'at  her  in  vain  ! 

In  the  tilance  of  midnight  the  lever  may  prey 
On  thy  young  aching  breast,  while  thou  Jpngeel  fim 
day. 

For  thy  uiirae,a  cold  stranger;  her  kind  anxious  brow 
O’er  thy  couclv  u  it  erst  beamed,  may  beam  an  thee 
now ; 

.Va  an  angel  of  liealing.  half  relieving  ihy  pain; 

’'ris  the  illuaion  af  lancy  ;  thou  cell'ai  bur  in  vaiH 

TIkms  uU'at  harm  vain! 

Oh!  where  ie  thym«(berl  farawsqt  fmn  ihy  heme 
We  have  Ixma  her,  to  teat  in  the  huah  ol  the  tenab ; 
ifoe  in  laid  m  that  lAambar,  where  never  shall  beenk 
The  tteuas  of  the  morungio  bid  her  awaha. 

She  has  sunk  lothetslnmber.  whence  never  again 
;iha  amy  wakan  to  greet  ibee!  than  onll’m  bavin 


Thy  weeping  ie  vain! 

On  the  lang  night  of  draeb.  a  hnghs  sun  iball  aviu. 

To  releue  hia  pale  vieiima.  and  open  aaeled  eyw; 
'I'htangh  the  hoam  ef  the  Uut,  abadding  radimmn 
mild. 

Whence  aonow,  and  siibwam,  and  death  aee  eaiindt 
When  die  gmva  ahafl  be  apaned  and  the  deed  liw 
again. 

Van  may  meal  theta  la  pnitnoi^  Ihy  wssping  keeinf 

W.M. 
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THE  LOVERS’  QUARREL. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES. 

Alw,  how  light  a  cauie  may  move 
Duaenaion  between  hearii  that  love ! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  hot  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fell  off. 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity. — Moore. 


I  wish  I  could  describe  the  young  Lidy  Sibyl.  I 
She  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise,  and  her  head  was 
carried  with  a  toes  of  the  prettiest  pride  I  ever  saw  ; 
in  truth,  there  was  a  supernatural  grace  in  her  figure 
by  which  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  more  lofty  in 
her  demeanour  than  other  people.  Her  eyes  were  of 
a  pore,  dark  haxel,  and  seemed  to  wander  from  the 
earth  as  though  they  were  surprised  how  they  happen¬ 
ed  to  drop  out  of  the  skies;  and  the  swee:,  high  and 
mighty  witchery  that  sported  round  her  ihre|tiening 
lips,  inspired  one  with  a  wonderful  disposition  to  fall 
down  and  worship  her.  It  was,  of  course,  nut  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  strangely  gifted  lady  should  be 
quite  so  easily  contented  with  her  cavaliers  as  those 
who  were  not  gifted  at  all;  and  Sibyl,  very  properly, 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  she  despised  the  whole 
race.  She  likewise  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that, 
the  world  being  by  no  means  good  enough  for  her,  she 
conceived  the  best  society  it  afiRirded  to  be  her  own 
wilful  cogitations ;  and  that  she  meant  to  pass  the  whole 
of  her  pretty  liie  in  solitude  and  meditation.  People 
conjectured  that  she  was  in  love,  and  too  proud  to 
ahow  it ;  and  Sibyl  surmised  that  they  were  vastly 
impertinent,  and  by  no  means  worth  satisfying. 

There  wras  a  small  grotto  by  the  lake  that  wound  be¬ 
fore  the  old  arched  windows  of  the  hall :  a  world  of 
fine  foliage  was  matted  fantastically  above  and  around  it, 
so  as  te  exclude  every  intruder  but  the  kingfisher,  who 
plunged,  meteor-like,  on  his  golden  prey,  and  vanished 
in  the  shade  before  be  was  well  seen  ;  and  an  endless 
variety  of  woodbines  leaped  from  branch  to  branch, 
swinging  theirdewy  tendrils  in  the  air,  and  showering 
fragrance  upon  the  green  muss  beneath,  ur  stealing 
round  the  rustic  pinnacles,  like  garlands  twined  by 
Cupid  for  his  favourite  hiding  place.  It  was  in  this 
choice  retseat  that  the  Lady  Sibyl  chose  tu  forget  the 
world  in  which  she  was  bom,  and  imagine  that  for 
which  she  seemed  to  have  been  created  ;  and  in  this 
mood,  without  manifesting  any  particular  syroptuma  of 
exhaustion,  excepting  that  she  had  grown  a  little  paler 
and  more  slender,  she  continued  for  three  m  hole  yean. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  her  resolution,— she 
knew  it  was  the  third,  bet^use  the  said  resolution 
happened  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  day  that 
her  wild  cousin,  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  title 
of  Childe  Wilful,  chose  for  his  departure  to  the  wan, 
—on  the  thirti  anniversary,  as  on  all  other  days,  Sibyl 
again  tripped  down  the  chase  to  live  in  par^ise  till 
tea-time,  but,  not  as  on  other  days;  the  noble  sunset 
seemed  tu  have  stained  her  cheek  with  a  kindred  hue. 
Era  she  reached  her  wilderness,  she  looked  back, 
again  and  again,  at  the  hall,  slackened  her  pace  that 
it  might  not  appear  hurried,  and  gsxed  as  long  upon 
the  swans  and  water-lilies  as  though  they  really  oc¬ 
cupied  her  thoughts.  Meanwhile,  the  flower  of  the 
fox-hunting  chivalry  were  carousing  with  her  father 
in  the  banqueting-room,  and  flourishing  their  glasses 
te  her  health.  The  most  mighty  and  censorious  dames 
of  the  land  were  seen  stalking  up  and  down  the  ter¬ 
race,  as  stately  and  as  stifiT  as  the  peacocks  clipped 
out  of  the  yew  trees  at  either  end  of  it.  Sibyl  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  foculty  ol  despising  them,  and  was 


half  afraid  that  her  desertion  would  be  thought  strange. 

As  she  stood  irresolute  whether  lo  go  on  or  tom  back, 
she  was  siariled  by  a  voice  close  by,  and  the  blood 
leaped  in  a  deeper  crimsun  to  her  cheek. 

*- Sibyl!— dear  Sibyl!"  it  exclaimed,  “wilt  thou 
come,  or  muvt  I  fetch  thee,  before  the  whole  posse  of 
them  I” 

Sibyl  lovsed  her  head  and  laughed ;  and.  with  an 
agitated  look,  winch  was  meant  to  be  indiflerent, 
strolleil  carelessly  into  the  shade,  just  in  time  te  pre¬ 
vent  the  intruder  iruni  putting  his  threat  into  exccuttun. 
He  was  a  light,  well  made  cavalier,  with  black  mous¬ 
taches  aiiJ  ringlets,  and  a  htgh-bem  eye  and  forehead, 
which  could  have  looked  almost  as  proud  as  Sibyl’s. 
As  fur  his  accomplishments,  the  fine  Frenchified  slash¬ 
ing  of  his  costume,  and  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  be  assaulted  a  lady's  hand,  bespoke  him  a  won¬ 
der 

“  And  so,  my  gallant  cousin,”  said  Sibyl,  with  a 
voice  which  was  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  with  a 
feeble  cKirt  to  extricate  her  fingers,  “  and  so  you  have 
brought  your  valour  back  to  besiege  my  citadel  again." 

“  Sweet  arrogance !  is  it  not  the  day  three  thousand 
years  on  w  hich  we  parted  ;  and  did  1  not  promise  to 
be  here  at  sunset  f” 

“  1  believe  you  threatened  me  that  you  would.  Pray, 
have  you  rut,  away  from  battle  to  be  as  good  as  your 
word  r’ 

“  And  pray  did  you  always  consider  it  a  threat,  or 
did  you  tell  me  that  this  grotto  should  be  your  hermit¬ 
age  till  my  return  I” 

“  And  pray,  for  the  third  time,  do  not  be  inquisitive; 
and  trouble  yourself  tu  let  go  my  hand,  and  sit  down 
on  that  seat  over  the  way,  and  tell  mo  what  you  have 
been  doing  these  three  days.” 

“I  will,  as  you  desire,  lake  both  your  bands  and 
the  other  hall  of  your  chair,  and  tell  you,  as  you  sur¬ 
mise,  that  i  have  been  thinking  of  you  till  the  thought 
became  exceedingly  troublesome  ;  arid  now  oblige  me 
by  telling  me  whether  you  are  as  proud  as  ever  since 
yon  lost  your  beauty,  or  wbeiber  you  have  ever  mus¬ 
tered  humility  to  drop  a  tear  for  the  mad  blood  which 
I  have  shed  in  toiling  to  be  worthy  such  a  mighty 
lady." 

Sibyl  laughed,  and  snatched  her  band  away  from 
him  tu  draw  it  acroM  her  eyes. 

“  Dear  Sibyl,’’  he  continued,  in  a  gentler  tone,  “  and 
hat  nut  that  wild  heart  changed  in  three  long  years t 
— And  has  not  such  an  age  of  experience  made  our 
b(>y  and  girl  flir'alion  a  folly  to  be  amended  T  And 
do  I  find  you  the  same,— excepting  far  more  lovely, — 
the  same  perverse  being  who  would  not  have 
given  her  wayward  prodigal  for  the  most  dismally 
sensible  lord  of  the  creation  t  Oflen  as  1  have 
feared,  I  have  had  a  little  comforter  which  told  me 
you  could  not  change.  See,  Sibyl,  your  miniature, 
half  given,  half  stolen,  at  our  last  parting ;— it  baa  been 
my  shield  in  a  desen  fights,  has  healed,  with  its  smile, 
as  many  wounds  ; — it  has  asked  roe  if  this  was  a  brow 
whereon  lo  register  deceit,— if  these  were  the  lips  la 
speak  it, — if  these  were  the  eyes, — as  I  live,  they  are 
weeping  even  now !’’ 
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She  did  not  raiee  ihem  from  her  boeom,  but  enewer- 
ed  with  •  enile  of  feigned  moriificaiion,  that  she 
thought  it  very  imperiineai  to  make  such  ininaie 
observaiiooa.  **1  too  have  had  ray  comforter,”  she 
raid  drawing  the  fellow  miniature  frors  her  boeom, 
and  bolding  it  playfully  before  kit  eyes "  it  has 
been  my  shield  against  a  dnsen  follies, — it  baa  warned 
me  to  benefit  by  sad  experience; — it  has  asked  me  if 
this  was  the  brow  whereon  to  register  any  thing  good, 
—if  these  were  the  lips  to  speak  it, — if  these  were  the 
eyea, — at  I  live,  they  arc  conceited  even  now 

**  But  have  yuti  indeed  kept  my  picture  so  close  to 
your  heart  f 

“  Ami  do  you  think  that  your  old  rival.  Sir  Luhin 
of  the  Golden  Dell,  would  have  given  me  a  farthing 
for  itf* 

“  Did  you  ever  try  him  V’ 

■'Oh,  Childe  Wilful!  can  you  change  countenance 
at  such  a  name  even  now  f  No,  1  did  m>l  try  him, 
and,  (for  you  are  a  vtranger  and  ii.ust  be  indulged,)  1 
will  tell  you  wherefore,  1  would  not  have  given  it 
to  him  fur  his  head  ;  nor  lor  aa  many  of  them  as 
would  have  built  a  tower  to  yonder  moon  ;  and  now 
tee  if  you  can  contrive  to  be  jealous  of  him  ; — nay, 
you  shall  nut  touch  it.  Du  yon  remember  how  oflen, 
when  it  [deased  you  to  be  moody,  yon  threatened  to 
take  it  from  mef" 

“  No  mure  of  that,  sweet  Sibyl.” 

**  And  will  you  never  counterfeit  a  head-ache,  to 
hide  your  displeasure,  when  1  dance  with  Sir  Dunce, 
or  gallop  with  Sir  Gusliogf” 

“  No,  never,  Sibyl.” 

**  And  will  you  never  take  leave  of  me  for  ever,  and 
retuni  five  minutea  aAerwards  to  see  how  I  bear  itT' 

“  Never,  whilst  I  live.” 

“Why  then,  1  give  you  leave  to  ask  my  father’s 
leave  to  stay  a  whole  week  at  the  hall,  for  1  have  a 
great  deal  to  ray  to  you— when  I  can  think  of  it,” 

**  I  will  ask  hint  fur  yourself,  Sibyl” 

“  No,  no.  Sir  Childe,  you  will  nut  do  any  such  thing. 
When  you  went  from  hence,  it  was  wiih  a  college 
character,  which  was  by  no  means  likely  to  ingratiate 
you  with  reasonable  people,  whatever  it  may  have 
dune  wiih  other  filks ;  and  you  must  not  talk  to  my 
father  of  the  trea'-ured  Sibyl  till  you  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  Talk  of  ploughs  and  politics  as 
much  as  you  (dease  ; — make  it  appear  ihat,  now  the 
wars  are  over,  there  is  some  chance  of  your  turning 
your  sword  into  a  pruning  hook,  and  yourself  into  an 
accomplished  ’squire;— and  then, — and  then,  alas! 
for  the  higforoinded  Sibyl !" 

It  was  not  lung  aflerwards  that  Childe  Wilful,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Sibyl,  arrived  at  the  hall,  in  hot 
haste,  from  foreign  parts !  lie  had  always  been  a 
favourite  for  his  liveliness,  and  was,  inde^,  almost 
as  ranch  liked  as  abused.  The  old  lord  look  him  by 
the  hand,  with  a  comical  expression  of  countenance 
which  seemed  to  inquire  how  much  mischief  be  had 
done  ;  and  the  old  ladies  ihoaght  him  vastly  improved 
by  travel,  siaI  awfully  like  a  great  warrior,  Theordy 
persoiM  to  whom  bis  presence  was  nut  likely  to  be 
strikingly  agreeable,  were  a  few  round-shouldered 
suitors  of  Sibyl,  who,  in  common  with  country  ’squires 
in  general,  were  largely  gifted  with  the  blessings  of 
Seat  horses,  and  tardy  wits.  Amongst  these  stood, 
pre-eminent.  Sir  Lubin  of  the  Golden  Dell.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  with  not  a  bad  figure,  and  really  a  hand¬ 
some  face;  though  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  first 
was  somewhat  marred  by  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Graces, 
and  the  latter  was  perfectly  innocuous  from  an  undue 
economy  of  expression.  Altogether,  Sir  Lnbin  was  a 
very  fine  camel:  he  was  a  man  of  much  dignity, 
always  preserving  a  haughty  silence  when  be  did  not 
exactly  kiww  what  to  say,  and  very  properly  despising 
thoaa  whom  he  could  not  hope  to  out-shine.  Thus  it 
wao,  that  the  meotiag  between  Sir  Lubin  and  Childe 


Wilful  was  very  similar  to  that  between  Clyraes  and 
the  ghost  of  Ajax. 

Had  this  been  all  the  moriificatiun  which  the  Childe 
was  doomed  to  undergo,  be  might  perhaps  have  con¬ 
trived  to  bear  it  with  fortitude ;  but  Sibyl  had  subject¬ 
ed  him  to  the  task  of  obtaining  a  gixid  character,  and 
his  trials  were  insupportable. 

In  the  first  place  he  had  to  tell  stories  of  sacked 
cities  and  distressed  virgins,  at  the  lea  table,  till  be 
became  popular  enough  with  the  maiden  aunts  to  be 
three  parts  out  of  bis  mind  ;  for  Sibyl  was  all  the  time 
compelled  to  endure  the  homage  ot  her  other  lovers. 

It  IS  true  lhat  her  keen  wit  could  no  more  enter  their 
double-blocked  skulls,  than  the  point  of  her  needle 
could  have  penetrated  the  Macedonuin  phalanx;  but 
then  each  villain  fixed  his  eye  upon  her  with  all  the 
abstracted  expression  of  the  bull’s  eye  in  a  target,  and 
seemed  so  abominubly  happy,  that  thu  sight  was  excru¬ 
ciating.  Someiiiiies,  too.  Sir  Lubin  would  muster 
brains  to  perceive  that  he  was  giving  pain,  and  would 
do  his  best  to  increase  it  by  whispering  in  her  ear, 
with  a  confidential  smile,  some  terrible  nothing,  for 
which  he  deserved  to  be  exierminaied ;  whilst,  to  mend 
the  matter,  the  old  ladies  would  remark  upon  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  manner,  and  hint  that  Sibyl  was  evidently 
coming  to,  because  she  seenieil  too  happy  to  be  scorn¬ 
ful,  and  had  lost  all  her  taste  tor  solitude.  They  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  very  haiidaome  couple  ;  ami  the 
Childe  was  appealed  to  whether  he  did  not  think  lhat 
they  would  have  a  very  fine  family. 

In  the  second  place,  his  opmion  of  ploughs  and  poli¬ 
tics,  on  which  love  had  taught  him  to  discourse  but 
too  successfully,  made  him  a  fixture  at  the  puncb-bowl; 
while  Sir  Lubin  and  his  tribe  profaned  Sibyl’s  hand 
in  couc'ry  dances,  as  long  as  they  had  breath  for  a 
plunge.  It,  moreover,  left  them  ample  opportunity  to 
negociate  with  the  aunu  upon  the  arrangement  of  her 
plans  for  the  next  day,  when  he  wu  still  condemned 
to  admire  some  new  form,  or  ride  ten  miles  to  rejoice 
with  his  host  over  a  wonderful  prize  bullock.  Some- 
tiraeo,  too,  the  old  lord  would  apologize  for  taking  him 
away,  by  obss-rving,  lhat  it  was  belter  to  leave  Sibyl 
to  her  lovers,  for  it  was  time  that  she  should  take  up 
with  some  one  of  them,  and  the  presence  of  third  par- 
lies  might  abash  her. 

In  the  third  place,  when  be  retired  to  bed  to  sum 
up  all  the  pleasures  oflhs  day,  it  was  never  quite  clsar 
to  him  that  Sibyl  did  not  expose  him  to  more  dia- 
quieiude  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  might  in¬ 
deed  be  proper  that  her  aiiachmeiit  to  him  should  not 
be  loo  apparent  till  he  was  firmly  established  in  grace, 
seeing  that  his  merit  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
pul  in  the  scale  against  the  finest  glebe  in  the  county  ; 
but  then  could  stie  not  appear  sufficiently  careless 
about  him  without  being  so  unusually  complaisant  to 
such  a  set  of  louts!— If  his  presence  ntade  ^r  happy, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  give  them  license  to  presume 
to  be  happy  likewise;  and,  besides,  she  might  surely 
fiad  some  momenisfbr  revisiting  her  grotto,  instead  of 
uniformly  turning  from  his  hasty  whisper,  with — “  it  is 
better  not”  It  was  not  so  formerly,  and  it  was  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  her  three  years’  constancy 
had  been  sustained  by  some  ideal  picture  of  what  ha 
might  turn  out,  in  which  she  was  now  disappointed. 
He  could  not  sleep.  His  restless  fancy  continually 
beheld  her  bright  eyes  looking  tenderness  opon  the 
wooden  face  of  Sir  Lubin.  He  turned  to  the  other 
side,  and  was  haunted  by  a  legion  of  young  Labins, 
who  smiled  upon  biro  with  Sibyl’s  looks  till  he  almost 
groaned  aloud.  In  the  mornii^  he  came  down  with 
a  bag-ridden  countenance,  which  made  people  wonder 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  Sibyl  asked  him, 
with  her  look  of  inefifoble  archness,  whether  he  was 
experiencing  a  return  of  his  bead-aches. 

Tiaae  rolled  on  very  dioagreeably.  The  Childe 
grew  every  day  paler  ami  more  populw :  the  old  ladiaa 
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g«Te  bira  more  advice,  and  the  old  lord  gave  him 
more  wine,  and  Sibyl  grew  morlihed  at  hi«  mistnier, 
and  Sir  Lubin  grew  afraid  of  his  frown,  and  nne-hall 
of  the  hall  could  not  help  being  sorry,  and  the  other 
half  were  obliged  to  be  civil.  Ajaa  and  Ulysaet  had 
stepped  into  each  ether’s  shoes,  and  .SHtyl,  to  keep  the 
peace,  was  obliged  to  accede  to  an  interview  in  her 
little  boudoir. 

It  was  a  fine  honey-dropping  afternoon.  The  sweet 
south  was  murmuring  thnmgh  the  lattice  amongst  the 
strings  of  the  guitar,  and  the  golden  fish  were  sporting 
till  they  almost  flung  themiteivea  out  of  their  ciystal 
globe :  it  was  just  the  hour  for  every  thing  to  he  sweet 
and  barmoninus, — biit  Sibyl  was  somewhat  veied,  and 
the  Childe  was  somewhat  angry.  He  was  ranch 
obliged  to  her  for  meeting  him,  but  he  feared  that  he 
was  taking  her  fnait  more  agreeable  oeriipaiions,-  and 
he  was  moreover,  alarmed  leal  her  other  visitors  should 
want  some  one  to  amuse  them.  He  merely  w  ished  to 
ask  if  she  had  any  commands  to  his  family,  for  whom 
it  was  time  that  he  slioulo  think  of  spiting  out ;  and 
when  he  hud  obtained  them,  he  would  no  longer 
trespass  upon  her  condescension.  Sibyl  leant  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  and  regarded  him  patiently  till  he  had 
done. 

“  My  ronimands,”  she  gravely  said,  “  are  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature,  and  1  cannot  speak  them  if  jou  sit  so 
fer  off.” 

As  she  tendered  her  litila  hand,  her  features  broke 
through  their  mock  ceremony  into  a  half  amile,  and 
there  was  an  enchantment  about  her  vrhich  could  not 
ba  wiiheiood. 

“  Sibyl.”  he  exclaimed,  “  why  have  you  taken  auch 
puira  to  torment  me?” 

**  And  why  have  you  ao  HI  aHended  to  the  mjiinc- 
tionB  which  I  gave  yon  T’ 

“  IH ! — Heaven  and  eartb  !  Have  I  not  laboured  to 
be  agieeable  till  my  head  ia  turtaed  tepay-turry  V 

**Oh,  yea;  and  hind  side  befbre  as  well,  for  it  ia 
any  thing  bnt  right.  But  did  I  tell  you  to  pursue  this 
hudable  work  with  fuming  and  frowning,  and  doubt¬ 
ing  and  deaperation,  till  1  was  in  agony  leat  you  should 
die  of  your  exertions,  and  leave  me  to  wear  the 
willow  V’ 

The  cavalier  stated  his  provocation  with  much  elo¬ 
quence. 

“  Dear  Sibj'l,”  he  continued,  “I  have  passed  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ordeal.  Ifl  really  prxwess  your  love,  let  me 
declaie  mine  at  once,  and  send  these  barbarians  about  j 
their  bus  nesa.”  j 

“Or  rather  he  sent  about  your  own,  if  you  have 
any;  for  you  cwnnot  suppose  that  the  specimen  which  I 
you  have  given  of  your  patient  diapeattion,  is  likely  to  j 
lave  told  very  much  in  your  favour.” 

“  Than  why  not  teach  them  the  preauiaption  of 
their  hopes,  and  tell  them  that  yon  despise  thetirr* 

»  Because  they  are  my  father’s  frienda,  and  hecanae, 
whatever  their  hopea  may  be,  they  will  probubiy  watt 
Ibr  enconrageraeot  before  they  afford  me  an  opportu- 
Biiy  of  giving  my  opinion  thereupon.” 

“  But  has  there  been  any  neeemity  to  give  them  ao 
much  iDorp  of  your  time,— so  many  more  of  youramiles,  < 
than  you  have  beatowed  upon  roe  T’ 

•  “  And  it  it  you  who  ask  me  this  question  ?— Oh  !— 

ia  it  pomihle  to  mete  out  attentiuna  n>  thoae  we  love 
with  the  same  indifference  which  we  use  tewarda  the 
leet  of  the  world  ? — Would  nothing  do  yon  think,— 
BO  tell-tale  countenanca, — no  treacherous  aceent  be- 
tny  the  secret  which  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain T 
Hnkind,  to  make  poor  Sibyl’s  pride  confota  ao  much 

The  cavalier  did  not  know  whether  he  ouglu  to 
feel^nite  convinced.  He  counted  the  rings  upon  the 
fingen,  which  wetestHl  lacked  in  his  own,  three  tiniea 
over. 

*■  Sihyf,"  he  at  hat  aaMl^“  I  eaimm  bmr  them  to  tri- 
■Biph  over  me  evee  in  their  ewn  height  Ikncies.  IT 


j  you  are  sincere  with  me,  let  ns  anticipate  the  slow 
’  events  of  nme,— let  us  seek  happiness  hy  the  readiest 
means, — and,  trust  me,  if  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  cen. 
sent  to  our  wishm,  you  are  too  dear  to  despair  of  pa^ 
den  fbr  having  acted  without  it.” 

“  And  you  would  have  me  fly  with  youf"  Sibyl 
shrunk  from  the  idea; — her  pride  was  no  lunger 
sumed  in  sport.  “  You  do  well,”  she  resumed,"  to  iv 
proai'li  ms  with  the  duplicity  which  I  hare  practised. 
It  is  but  just  to  sup(s]8e  that  she  who  has  gone  so  far, 
would  not  acruple  to  make  the  love  which  has  beaa 
lavished  upon  her  the  inducement  for  her  disobedi¬ 
ence  ;  that  the  pride  w  liich  has  yielded  so  much,  would 
be  content  to  be  pursued  as  a  fugitive,  and  to  return 
as  a  penitent.” 

“  Then,  Sibyl,  you  do  not  love  me!” 

“  1  am  not  used  to  make  assurances  of  that  kind, 
any  mure  than  I  am  inclined  to  sulimit  to  the  charge 
of  de<-eit  ” 

“  Methinks,  Lady  Sibyl,”  he  replied,  with  some¬ 
what  of  bitterness.  “  you  very  easily  take  offence  to¬ 
night.  It  certainly  ia  better  to  be  free  frum  one  en- 
gagemcm  before  we  enter  upon  another.” 

Sibyl's  heart  heal  high,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

“  It  is  puesible  that  you  may  have  mistaken  your 
reasons  for  enjoining  me  to  silence ;  for  it  is,  no  doubt, 
advisable  that  your  more  eligible  friends  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  first.” 

Sibyl's  heart  beat  higher,  and  the  tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes,  but  her  head  was  turned  away. 

“We  have  staid  too  long,”  the  and,  with  an  efiort  at 
composure. 

“  I  thank  yon.  Lady  Sibyl,”  he  replied,  rising  huugh- 
tily  to  depart,  “  for  allowing  me  to  come  to  a  rtgkt 
understanding.  And  now — ” 

Her  anger  never  hud  been  more  than  a  flaah, — she 
could  hardly  believe  him  serioot,  and  ifhe  waa  ha 
would  soon  repent 

“  And  now,”  she  intoruptod  him,  relapaing  into  her 
Itsveliest  look  of  ruHlery,  “  ChHde  WiHul  wauld  ba 
glad  of  hh  picture  again  V 

“  Tmi  certainly  will  oblige  me  by  restoring  it” 

“  Why  do  you  not  ask  Sir  Lubin  for  it  T 

“  Lady  Sibyl,  I  am  sarious ;  and  I  must  beg  to  re¬ 
mark  that  it  can  be  but  an  unworthy  satisfaction  to  re¬ 
tain  it  for  a  boost  to  your  new  lovers.” 

“  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  buast  of  in 
it.  The  ikee  is  rtot  a  particularly  handsome  one,  and 
as  for  him  tor  whom  it  is  meant,  he  has  never  mads 
a  figure  in  any  history  excepting  his  own  leners. 
Here  is  one  in  my  dressing  case, — I  pray  you  stand 
still  now  while  I  read  over  the  wonderons  expfoits 
which  you  performed  in  your  last  bottle,  for  I  flunk 
yon  most  have  looked  just  as  yon  do  now.” 

■niere  ia  no  saying  whether  hit  resolntian  wooW 
have  been  firm  enough  to  peraiat  in  bis  dire  demand, 
had  not  the  Lady  Sibyl’s  atiendunt  at  that  moment  en¬ 
tered  with  Sir  Luhin'a  compliments,  and  h  was  post 
the  hour  when  she  had  engaged  to  ride  with  him. 
Childe  Wilftil’t  heart  was  armed  with  a  thicker  caul 
of  mail  than  aver,  and  hit  lipa  writhed  into  a  hitler 
smile. 

“  Do  not  let  me  detain  you.  Lady  Sibyl,”  he  said, 
perhaps  your  gentlewoman  will  he  guod  enough  to 
find  me  the  picture  amongst  your  cast-off omamentt.” 

This  was  rather  loo  much,  to  bo  exposed  in  her 
weakest  point  to  the  impertinent  snrpriae  ofheraen 
vunt. 

“  Hay — nay,"  she  replied  in  confniiim, "  hBvudmia 
Ibr  the  present ; — if  yon  ask  ma  fbr  it  to-morrow  I  wHl 
retnm  it.” 

“  I  shall  not  he  here  to-niomw,  and'  it  it  hardly 
patabic  with  Lady  Sihyra  pride  M  reluin  pruMM 
which  the  donor  would  reaume.” 

Her  answer  srut  a  Hula  mdigmint, — hit  tajolB^ 
wuaa  little  more  provoking, — the  maid  begun  to  lanfik 
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in  her  (leave, — end  Sibyl  iell  henelf  humilimted.  It 
ie  but  a  ahort  step,  in  mighty  aprii*,  from  humiliatioa 
to  diiconl  i  and  Sibyl  won  ^led  in  the  Mbule  Ibrce 
of  bar  dignity,  and  coqpued  up  a  untie  of  aa  muth 
aaperiiy  aa  the  Childe'a 

“  No!”  she  exclaimed,*'  it  ia  not  amongst  ray  caat* 
oAornaroeiita.  1  mistook  it  fur  the  similitude  of  true 
affection,  of  generosity  and  manliness,  and  have  worn 
it  where  those  ijualiliM  deserved  to  be  treasared 
up.” 

The  picture  was  produced  from  its  pretty  hiding 
place,  and  carelessly  tendered  to  him. 

“  You  will,  perhaps,  remember,”  she  continued 
■*  that  there  was  a  fellow  to  Uus  picture,  and  that  the 
original  of  it  has  as  little  inclination  aa  other  people  to 
be  made  a  boast  of.” 

**  Undoubtedly,  Lady  Sibyl,— it  was  my  inteution 
to  make  you  perlectly  easy  on  that  point.” 

The  little  jewel  was  removed  coldly  from  his  breast, 
sad  seemed  to  reproach  him  as  it  paried,  for  it  bad 
the  same  muomful  smile  with  which  Sibyl  sot  fur  it 
when  he  was  preparing  fur  the  wars.  He  gave  it 
to  her,  and  received  his  own  in  return.  It  was  yet 
warm  from  its  sweet  depository,  and  the  touch  of  it 
thrilled  to  his  aoul ; — but  he  was  determined  iiir  once 
to  act  with  consistency.  As  he  closed  the  door  he 
distinguished  a  faint  wb,  and  a  feeling  of  self-reproach 
seemed  fast  coming  over  him  ;  but  then  bis  honour  ! 
Was  be  to  endure  the  poasiLility  of  being  triumphed 
over  by  such  an  eternal  blockhead  as  Sir  Lubin  oi 
the  Gulden  Dell  T 

Sibyl  made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room, 
soon  after  him,  in  her  riding  dress.  Her  manner  was 
cold  and  distant,  and  she  heard  him  feign  business  ai 
home  without  cuHdescending  to  notice  it,  only  there 
waa  a  fever  upon  her  cheek  which  apoke  an  unwont¬ 
ed  tuniult  of  feeling.  Her  horse  was  at  the  door,  and 
Sir  Lubin  was  ready  to  escort  her  down.  As  she  took 
leave  of  her  cousin  they  were  both  haughty,  and  both 
their  hands  trembled.  In  a  minute  she  was  seen 
winding  through  the  old  avenue.  Sir  Lubin,  who 
was  observed  poking  his  head  from  bis  shoulders  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  guoae  in  a  baaket,  wm  evidently 
saying  tender  things,  and,  altogether,  looked  cruelly 
like  a  dangeroue  rivsd.  The  Cbildedrew  his  breath 
through  his  teeth  as  though  they  had  been  set  on  edge, 
iod  moved  from  the  winslow  like  a  spint  turned  out 
ofParadise. 

Sir  Lubin  did  not  find  hia  ride  very  satiafactory.  He 
discovered  that  it  was  a  fine  evening ; — made  a  cle¬ 
ver  simile  about  Lady  Sibyl’s  cheek  and  a  poppy — and 
another  about  her  cruelly  and  a  bramble ;  biit  they 
bad  little  or  ao  effect.  She  answered  “  no”  when  she 
ought  to  have  said  “yes.”  looked  bewildered  when 
be  asked  her  opioioo,  and,  in  fact,  as  he  poeUcally  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  was  extractiug  hooey  Irom  the  ffuweca  of 
her  own  imaginaiioti. 

“  Will  he  indeed  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  ihua?” 
•aid  Sibyl  to  herself.  “  Unkiiul — ungrateful — to  take 
By  little  treasure  from  roe, — the  sole  companion  ul 
By  bosom.— the  witnern  of  all  the  teats  I  have  shed 
for  buDr— the  oomfoner  of  all  my  doubts  of  bis  fideliiy ; 
—it  is  gone  lor  ever, — I  can  aever  stoop  to  receive  it 
back, — t  never  will  kirgive  lum, — no,  never, — that  is, 
if  be  be  really  gone.” 

And  really,  when  she  returned,  he  was  gone.  Sibyl, 
however,  would  not  porsuade  herself  that  u  was  noi 
bis  mteniion  to  setum ;  and  every  night  hsal  to  take 
bar  pnda  to  task  for  having  looked  out  upoa  the  road 
ill  the  day.  Terhapa  ha  woold  wriia;  and  she  stole 
sway,  as  berctofUse,  alucM,  to  meet  the  lardy  post  a 
Bilo  ufff  There  were  IcUeie  for  my  lord,— for  Sir  Lu- 
biib — (i>r  tko  Lady  Jemima. 

**  No  nu!  1  want  not  them.  For  tke  Lady  Sibyl 
—what  for  the  Lady  Stbyif’ 

The  letters  warn  tuned  over  aad  avar,  aadsliU  lha 


same  deadening  aoond  fell  like  aknall  upouber  heart 
— “  Nothing  for  the  Lady  SibyL” 

She  returned  unwiUingly  to  her  company,  and  la- 
Uied,  at  the  first  opportuuity,  to  wonder  if  bar  cousin 
was  really  in  earnest, — if  be  had  really  deserted  her, 
and  whether  she  had  ever  given  him  cause  ao  to  da. 
Her  pride  would  seldom  suffer  her  to  weep,  and  the 
tears  seemed  swelling  at  her  heart  till  each  throb  waa  a 
throb  of  pain.  Sometimes  she  would  bewilder  hea- 
salf  with  suggesting  other  reasons  than  want  of  inch- 
ualion  for  bis  absence,  and  for  his  silence.  Might  be 
not  wish  to  return,  and  be  prevented  by  bis  foouly, 
who  bad  not  seen  him  for  ao  long,  and  would  natural- 
ty  be  impurlunate  I  Might  he  not  be  foarful  of  wal¬ 
ing,  last  his  letter  should  fall  into  hands  for  whioh  it 
was  nut  intended,  and  betray  the  secret  which  she 
had  desired  him  to  keep  I  It  surely  might  be  her 
own  overweening  caution  that  was  afflieiing  her,  and 
be  might  be  as  impatient  as  herself.  Her  imaguia- 
tiun  would  begin  to  occupy  itself  in  ideal  scenes,  till 
she  forgot  those  which  had  really  occurred,  and  bee, 
haiid  would  rise  fondly  to  her  bosom  to  draw  forth  the 
semblance  of  her  suffering  cavalier.  Aina!  it  was 
then  that  poor  Sibyl't  deceptive  dreams  were  dispers¬ 
ed.  The  picture  was  gone,— was  even  now,  perhaps 
the  bosom  compaBiuii  of  another,  who  pitied  her  with 
smiles,  and  gaily  upbraided  biia  for  bis  falsehood. 
Then  again  would  t^  Hush  of  shame  rush  over  her 
cheek,  her  maiden  imliguninn  determined  to  forget 
him,  and  her  wifdeied  wits  busy  Ibemselves  upon 
plans  of  teaching  him  that  she  had  done  ». 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Lubin  began  to  congratulate 
himself  that  be  had  nwde  an  impression.  Sibyl  bad 
lost  the  spirit  to  repel  his  advances  as  she  had  dune 
before,  and  the  little  which  she  afforded  him  of  her 
compony,  was  clearly  a  pretty  stratagem  to  bring  him 
to  an  explanation.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  be  cruel 
in  bis  turn,  and  lead  her  heart  the  dance,  as  be  expresv 
ed  it,  which  she  had  led  his, — but  then  she  was  very 
pale,  sukI  might  liave  a  fit  of  illness.  On  the  evening 
when  tie  bad  resolved  to  make  her  happy,  Sibyl  in¬ 
deed  received  a  latter,  but  it  was  from  bar  lover’s  aia- 
ter.  It  waa  full  cf  the  gay  rattle  which  usually  chn- 
ractericea  the  correspoodeoee  ot'  hearts  which  have 
never  knowu  sorrow ;  but  it  was  other  news  ibnl  Sibyl 
looked  fiir.  She  toiled  through  lively  descripiious  iff 
fatal,  and  finery,  and  flirtniiona.  siarcely  knowing 
what  she  read,  till,  at  last,  her  eyes  glanced  upon  the 
name  she  soughL  She  stopped  to  breathe  ere  aka 
proceeded,  and  tben.  Child#  Wilful  was  gone  to  , 
and  wan  paying  violent  atlenlioiw  to  Lady  Blanche. 

She  lore  tke  letter  calmly  into  little  aiript; — bar  lips 
were  compressed  with  beautifuL  but  stern  and  despe¬ 
rate  determination.  That  night  Sir  Liibiu  made  his 
pmpnaale,  and.  in  the  dilirium  of  fancsed  vengeance, 
Sibyl  ausweced— ehe  knew  not  wbtU. 

It  wea  not  long  efter  that  the  Cbilde  waa  reluming 
mdly  home  from  tke  Lady  Blanche.  She  was  very 
beautiful, — hut,  ob.  she  bed  not  the  speaking  glance 
of  Sibyl.  Sbe  was  hifty  and  higb-ratnded  ;  but  it  was 
nut  the  sweet  pride  that  fascinaied  whilst  it  awed, — 
It  was  the  aspiring  woman,  and  not  the  playful  and 
rundeaceoding  seraph.  She  waa  arrompUihed}  felt 
they  were  the  accomplishments  approved  by  tlMPmn- 
derstanding  rather  than  the  heart, — ilic  meibodieal 
work  of  edticeiion,  and  sioreii  up  for  diapfey.  But 
Sibyl  was  accomfilished  by  Heaven ;  her  gifta  were 
Ilka  the  summer  breesaa  which  spurted  about  bim,— 
wild, exquisite,  and  mysterious, — winch  were  the  seme, 
whether  wasted  on  the  desert,  or  wafting  delight  W 
the  multitude.  She  was  a  lovaly  line  iff  poetry  in  e 
world  of  pniae,— ehe  was  a  hluMom  dropped  from  Pase- 
dtse  to  simme  all  the  ffowem  ef  tke  eartb.  Oh,  but 
Sibyl  was  false!  and  ok,  again,  it  was  juat  poasibla  that 
he  might  be  mwiakaa  Ue  was  sadly  bewildered,  had 
another  bed  head-ache,  and  wna  auongly  ot  oianiM 
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that  it  wai  not  the  wiy  to  forgot  Sibyl  to  pal  b«r  in 
competiiHNi  wiili  other  people.  He  hardly  liked  to 
confoM  it  to  himielf.  but  be  wu  not  quite  eure  that,  if 
he  had  any  excuae  which  would  not  corapromiM  hU 
dignity,  he  would  not  turn  hii  hone’i  head  lowardi 
the  hall,  and  eoffer  the  fiendi  which  were  tormenting 
him  to  drive  him  at  their  own  pare. 

It  happened  that  iiirh  excuse  wax  not  far  distant. 
He  had  no  sooner  alighted  at  home  than  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  hasty  note,  which  had  been  some  days 
awaiting  him,  trom  Sibyl’s  father,  inviting  him, — a 
film  came  over  his  eyes,  and  the  pulsation  of  his  heart 
was  paralyzed, — inviting  him  to  what  he  knew  wonid 
give  him  great  pleasure,  to  Sibyl's  wedding!  Should 
he  send  an  excuse,  and  stay  at  home,  and  prove  that 
he  did  not  care  about  it ;  nr  should  he  plunge  headlong 
into  their  revelry,  and  spore  neither  age  nor  sex  et 
the  whole  party  T  Mo  matter,  hr  would  consider  of 
it  oil  his  way.  He  gave  his  steed  the  spur  as  though 
the  good  animal  had  been  Sir  Lubin  liiroselt,  and  set 
out  to  cool  his  blood,  and  shake  his  wits  into  their 
places,  by  a  moonlight  gallop  of  a  hundred  miles. 

The  morning  was  tar  advanced  when  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  hall.  He  was  almost  exhausted  ; 
and  the  preparations  for  festivity,  upon  the  fine  slope 
of  the  chase,  came  over  hit  soul  with  sickness  end 
dismay.  The  high  blood  of  his  poor  animal  was  here 
ly  sufficient  to  answer  the  feeble  urging  of  its  rider ; 
and  the  slow  stride,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  deep¬ 
er  and  a  deeper  sob,  seemed  fast  flagging  to  a  stand 
still.  The  Childe  felt  that  he  was  too  late.  He  en¬ 
quired  of  a  troop  of  merry-makers  round  a  roasting  ox, 
and  found  that  the  wedding  cavalcade  had  set  off  for 
the  church.  He  looked  down  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword, — he  was  still  in  time  for  vengeance, — still  in 
time  to  cut  short  the  bridegnsini's  triumph, — to  disap¬ 
point  the  anticipations  of - Spiriisof  fury !  were  there 

none  to  inspire  a  few  minutes  vigour  into  his  fainting 
steed.  The  steed  toiled  on  as  though  he  had  possess¬ 
ed  the  burning  heart  of  his  master; — troops  of  peasant 
girls,  dressed  fantastically,  and  waving  garlands  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  soon  told  him  that  he  was  near 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice.  They  had  received  a  sheep 
ftced  duck  from  the  head  of  the  blushing  Sir  Lubin, 
— a  sprawling  wave  of  his  lung  arm.  thrust,  in  all  the 
pride  of  silver  and  satin,  from  the  window  of  his  coach 
and  six.  They  had  beheld  the  fevered  and  bewilder¬ 
ed  loveliness  of  the  lady  Sibyl,  looking,  amongst  her 
bride's-roaids,  intense  as  a  planet  amidst  its  satellites, 
and  they  were  all  in  ecstacies,  which,  if  possible,  in- 
creased  his  agony.  Another  lash,  another  bound,  and 
he  turned  the  corner  which  brought  him  full  upon  the 
old  elm-embowered  church,  surrounded  by  the  main 
body  of  the  May-day  multitude,  and  a  string  of  coach¬ 
es  which  displayed  all  the  arms  in  the  county.  He 
sprang  from  his  horse,  and  dashed  through  them  like 
a  meteor.  The  party  were  still  standing  before  the 
altar;  and  he  staggered  and  restrained  his  steps  to 
bear  how  far  the  ceremony  had  proceeded.  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Sibyl, 
who  trembled,  as  it  seemed,  too  much  to  articu¬ 
late. 

**  More  water,”  said  some  one  in  a  low  voice ;  ”  she 
is  going  to  faint  again.” 

Water  was  handed  to  her,  and  the  clergyman  re¬ 
peated—**  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded 
husband  T’ 

Sibyl  said  nothing,  but  gasped  audibly;  her  father 
looked  more  troubled,  and  Sir  Lubin  opened  his  mouth 
wider  and  wider. 

The  question  was  repeated,  but  still  Sibyl  spoke 
not. 

It  was  pronounced  a  third  time, — Sibyl  shook  more 
violently,  and  uttered  an  hysteric  scream. 

**  Oh,  merciful  heaven !”  she  exclaimed,  **  it  u  im¬ 
possible!— I  cannot! — I  cannot T’ 


Her  astonished  lover  sprang  forward,  and  received 
her  fainting  form  in  his  arms.  A  glance  at  each  other's 
countenance  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  their  suflier- 
ings, — to  dissipate  all  their  resentment.  Concealment 
was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  their  words  broke 
forth  at  the  same  instant. 

“  Oh,  faithless !  how  could  you  drive  me  to  this 
dreadful  exircmily  t” 

*'  Sweet  Sibyl,  lorgive — forgive  me!  I  will  atone 
for  it  by  such  peniience,  such  devotion,  as  the  world 
never  saw.” 

*‘  By  Jove !”  exclaimed  the  bridegroom,  **  but  I  do 
not  like  this !” 

**  By  my  won! !”  added  the  lady  Jemima,  **  but 
here  is  a  new  lover !” 

By  mine  honour!"  responded  the  lady  Bridget, 

**  but  he  is  an  old  one  !” 

“  By  my  word  and  honour  tiK>,”  continued  the  lady 
something  else,  **  I  siisjiected  it  long  ago  I” 

**  And  by  my  grey  Deard,”  concluded  the  old  lord, 
**  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too ! — Look  you.  Sir  Lubin, 
Sibyl  is  my  only  child,  and  must  be  made  happy  her 
own  way.  1  really  thought  she  had  been  pining  and 
dying  for  you,  but  since  it  appears  I  was  mistaken, 
why  e'en  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.  You  can  be  bride's 
man  still,  though  you  cannot  be  bridegroom,  and  who 
knows  but  in  our  revels  to-night,  you  may  find  a  lady 
less  liable  to  change  Ser  mind  I” 

Sir  Lubin  did  nut  understand  this  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  would  have  come  to  high  words  but  for  the 
peculiar  expression  of  Childe  Wilful’s  eye,  w  hich  kept 
them  bubhling  in  his  throat.  He  could  by  no  meant 
decide  u|M>n  what  to  say.  He  gave  two  or  three  pret¬ 
ty  considerable  hems,  but  he  cleared  the  niad  in  vain, 
for  nothing  was  coming;  and  so,  at  last,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  treat  the  matter  with  silent  contempt.  He 
bowed  to  the  com[ian.  with  a  haughty  dive,  kicked 
his  lung  sword,  as  he  turned,  between  his  legs,  and 
strode,  or  rather  rude,  out  of  the  church  as  fast  as  his 
dignity  would  permit.  Thecniwd  on  the  outside,  not 
being  aware  of  what  had  passed  wiihin,  and  taking 
it  forgranied  that  it  was  all  right  that  the  bridegroom 
on  such  great  occasions,  should  go  home  alone,  wish¬ 
ed  him  joy  very  heartily  and  clamourously,  and  the 
six  horses  went  off*  at  a  long  trot,  which  was  quits 
grand. 

Sibyl  and  her  cavalier  looked  breathlessly  for  what 
was  te  come  next. 

**  The  wedding  feast  must  not  be  lost,”  said  theoM 
lord  ;  **  will  nobody  be  married  V' 

Sibyl  was  again  placed  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Lubin,  was  handed  the  Cavalier  Wilful. 

**  Wilt  thou  take  this  man  for  thy  wedded  husband  f 
demanded  the  priest. 

Sibyl  blushed,  and  still  trembled,  but  her  fainting! 
did  not  return ;  and  if  her  voice  was  low  when  she 
rpoke  the  words  **  1  will,"  it  was  distinct  and  musical 
as  the  clearest  note  of  the  nightingale. 


Amirican  Bovs — An  American  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  is  as  mech  of  a  young  roan  as  an  Euro¬ 
pean  at  sixteen;  and  when  arrived  at  that  age,  he  is 
as  useful  in  business,  and  as  much  to  be  relied  on,  as 
a  German  at  24,  or  a  Frenchman  at  50.  Something 
similar  to  it  may  also  be  found  in  England ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  climate  nor  education  produces  it  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  America.  From  the  earliest  period  of  his 
life,  a  young  American  is  accustomed  to  rely  npon 
himself  as  the  principal  artificer  ol  his  fortune.  What¬ 
ever  he  learns  or  studies,  is  with  a  view  to  future  ap¬ 
plication,  and  the  moment  he  leaves  school,  he  im¬ 
merses  into  activs  life.  His  reputation,  from  the  time 
he  is  ab'e  to  think,  is  the  object  of  his  most  anxious 
care,  as  it  must  afiPect  his  future  standing  in  society, 
and  increase  the  sphere  of  hie  uaefulneas. 
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THIRTY-SIX  AND  THIRTY-SEVEN! 

Old  linM  WM  lahing  hi*  round*  last  night, 

A*  M  ever  hie  wont  to  do, 

To  eee  that  the  old  year’i  deed  outright, 

Ere  he  tuma  hie  glaa*  for  the  new: 

The  old  Man  paired  in  hn  silent  route. 

When  to  Marlborough  street  he  got, 

**  And  people,”  he  said,**  there  live  hereabout. 

If  my  memory  cheat  me  not. 

Who  never  yet,  would  the  old  year  let. 

Pass  quietly  up  to  Heaven  ; 

They  were  tipsy  in  Thirty-si*  —I’ll  bet 
They're  nut  sober  in  Thirty-seven  I" 

He  pass'd  the  Office  where  every  day 
Flock  gentleman  and  gipsy. 

And  poor  Lord  Wuterfiiid's  made  to  pay  | 

Five  shillings  fur  being  li|siy ,  j 

But  never  a  murmur  disturb'd  the  sleep  i 

Of  Messrs.  Conant  and  Dyer,  | 

But  he  fancied  he  heard  a  murmur  deep  | 

From  a  window  a  little  higher; 

”  Oho !”  he  said,  “  at  the  same  old  tricks. 

Two  doors  from  number  Eleven, 

They  were  eery  bed  in  Thirty-sii, 

But  they're  aw/ul  in  Thirty-seven.” 

He  stopp'd  when  he  came  to  the  comer  door. 

And  he  listen'd  there  a  minute. 

And,  **  Well.”  he  said,  a*  he  heard  the  roar 
Of  the  laugh  and  sung  within  it; 

"  Where  Horace,  and  Poole,  and  CrotequiU  were. 
There  was  little  chance  of  quiet,  I 

But  now  they  have  gut  that  Gurney  there,  ( 

We  shall  have  a  precious  riot !''  | 

But  still  they  sang,  till  the  echoes  rang, 

“  The  chance  of  Life's  dice  is  even. 

But  the  bowls  we  mix,  in  Thirty-six, 

May  w«  mingle  in  Thirty-seven!” 

”  Let  rogues  and  rsbcis  go  grumbling  on. 

Declaiming  against  their  betters. 

And  swear  that  our  liberties  here  are  gone. 

And  that  freedom  is  hound  in  fetters : 

But  lawyers  over  the  seas  will  fag 
At  our  laws  and  our  instituiioos. 

And  scraps  he  imported  to  Brubdignag, 

From  England's  Lilliputians. 

Sedition  sticks  to  her  good  old  trick  s. 

And  work*  with  the  same  old  leaven. 

But  she  couldn't  upset  us  in  Thirtymix, 

And  she'll  hardly,  in  Thirty-seven ! 

“  So  here's  a  welcome  to  thee.  New  Year! 

Tho'  clad  in  thy  mantis  cold. 

And  for  all  the  blessings  he  leaves  us  here, 

A  kind  good-night  to  the  old ! 

Here's  Gurney's  health  in  a  bumper-toast. 

May  his  sceptre  be  long  above  us— 

Here's  a  health  to  those  that  we  love  the  most. 

And  to  those  the  most  that  love  us ; 

Come^shine,  come  shower — the  sky  may  lower,  { 
But  the  pilot-star's  in  heaven. 

And  the  bark  that  it  lighted  in  Thirty-six, 

It  will  shine  on  in  'Thirty-seven  f 

Jost  then  a  blue  coat  who  chanced  to  pass 
In  charge  ofa  noisy  Paddy, 

Perceived  old  Time  with  his  scythe  and  glass. 

And  ”  Harkee !”  he  said,  "  good  daddy ! 

Take  a  friend’s  advice, — leave  them  all  alone. 

For  you're  only  cracking  your  bellows. 

And  you  might  as  well  whistle  to  this  flag-stone 
As  to  any  of  them'  ere  fellows: 

On*  Oumeg’s  there,  in  the  president's  chair. 

And  they'd  heed  not  a  votes  from  Heaven, 

For  in  Thirty-six  though  their  fun  wo*  rare. 

Twill  be  rarer  in  Thirty-seven !” 


THE  LITTLE  SHROUD.  j 

She  put  on  him  a  snow-white  shroud, 

A  rhsplet  on  his  head  ; 

And  gathered  early  primroses 
To  scatter  o'er  the  dead. 

She  laid  him  in  his  little  grave,  ! 

(Twas  bard  to  lay  him  there,) 

When  spring  was  putting  forth  its  flowers. 

And  every  thing  was  fair. 

She  bad  lost  many  children— now 
The  last  of  them  was  gone; 

Aiid  .lay  and  night  she  sat  and  wept 
Beside  the  funeral  atone. 

O.ie  nii.liiTght,  while  her  constant  tears 
Were  lalliiig  with  the  dew, 

Sho  li«  ard  a  voice,  and  ki!  her  child 
Stood  by  her  weeping  too. 

Hi*  shroud  was  damp,  hi*  face  was  white. 

He  said— “  I  cannot  sleep. 

Your  tears  have  made  my  shroud  so  wet, 

Ofa,  mother  do  not  weep!” 

Oh,  love  is  strong!— the  mother's  heart 
Was  filled  with  tender  fears; 

Ob,  love  is  strong,  and  for  her  child 
Her  grief  restrained  its  tear*. 

One  eve  a  light  *ho.ie  round  her  bed. 

And  there  she  saw  him  stand— 

Her  infant  in  his  little  shroud, 

A  taper  in  bis  hand. 

“  Lo!  mother,  see  my  shroud  is  dry. 

And  I  can  sleep  once  more!” 

And  b<‘aiitifiil  the  parting  smile 
The  little  infant  wore. 

And  down  within  the  silent  grave 
He  laid  his  weary  head; 

And  soon  the  early  violets 
Grew  o'er  bis  grassy  bed. 

The  mother  went  her  household  way* — 

Again  she  knelt  in  prayer; 

And  only  asked  of  heaven  its  aid 
Her  heavy  lot  to  bear. 


THE  SUNSET  HOU  R. 

Oh !  come  to  me  at  the  sunset  hour. 

When  the  dew  jiwt  bathes  the  early  flower. 

When  the  tired  day  shall  have  sunk  to  rest. 

Like  a  weary  child  in  the  glowing  west ; 

And  feel,  as  its  fiuling  tints  depart. 

What  a  calmnem  steals  o'er  the  fervent  heart ; 

A*  the  softer  light  which  its  shadows  leave. 

But  lengthens  the  bright  and  the  star-eyed  Eve- 
Oh !  come  lo  me  at  the  sunset  hour. 

When  the  dew  drops  fall  like  a  summer  shower. 
When  the  whispering  winds  are  as  soft  and  free 
As  the  air  that  blows  o'er  the  tranquil  sea. 
There's  a  toneless  voice  in  the  evening  breeie, 
A*  it  gently  sighs'throiigh  the  waving  trees, 

Tia  a  sacr^  sound,  and  it  murmurs  deep, 

A*  the  spirit  breathe*  in  a  troubled  sleep. 

Oh!  com*  to  me  at  the  suneet  hour. 

Oh !  come,  ere  the  moon  shall  assert  her  power 
Then  come,  oh !  come,  in  the  light  and  shade. 
Which  the  mingled  eve,  and  the  daylight'a  made 

c.  u.  w. 
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Rouhxai;  at  Deurt  Lake  Theatre. — When 
ILuaseau  was  in  England,  Mr.  Garrick  paid  him  the 
corapliroent  of  playing  two  chasacteia  on  porpuse  to 
oblige  him ;  they  were  Lusignan  and  Lonl  Chalk- 
stone  i  and  as  it  was  known  that  Rousseau  was  to  be 
present,  the  theatre  was,  of  course,  crowded  to  eiceas. 
Rouaieaii  was  highly  gratified,  but  Mrs.  Garrick  told 
me  that  she  had  never  passed  a  Biore  onrumtbrtable  i 
evening  in  her  life,  for  the  recluae  philosopher  was 
so  very  anxious  to  display  himself,  and  hung  so  for¬ 
ward  over  the  front  of  the  box,  that  site  wus  obliged 
to  hold  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he  might  not 
fall  over  into  the  pit.  After  the  pcribrroance,  he  paid 
a  handsome  cumpUment  to  Mr.  Garrick,  by  saying, 
“I  have  cried  aU  through  your  tragedy,  and  have 
langhed  through  your  comedy,  without  being  at  all 
able  to  understand  the  language p' 


In  the  year  1833,  Hummel  visiled  St.  Petersimrgh, 
whither  his  reputation'  bad  already  preceded  him. 
From  St.  Fetersbnrgh  be  proceeded  to  Moscow,  where 
Field  was  at  that  time  residing.  These  two  great 
artists  had  nerer  seen  each  other,  and  were  only 
known  to  one  anotlier  by  their  works  and  reputation. 
On  the  monting  after  his  arrival,  Hummel,  whose 
appearance  is  somewhat  heavy  and  somewhat  sloven¬ 
ly,  paid  Field  a  visit,  at  the  Hotel  Garni,  which 
that  artist  then  inhabiied.  He  found  him  in  his 
dressing-gown,  smoking  and  giving  instructions  to 
a  pupil.  “  1  wish  to  speak  with  Mr.  Field,”  said 
Hummel.  “  I  am  he,”  said  Field,  “  What  is  your 
pleasure  f  “  I  was  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintancei 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  music ;  but  I  see  you  are  en¬ 
gaged,  ao  don't  lat  me  disturb  yoa.  I  can  wait." 
Field  begged  him  lo  ait  down,  without  any  ceremony, 
merely  asking  him  whether  the  smell  of  tobacco  was 
offensive  to  him.  “Not  at  all,”  said  Humiuel,  “1 
smuke  too  !”  The  presence  of  a  stranger  so  discon¬ 
certed  Field's  pupil,  that  he  very  speedily  took  his 
departure.  During  this  time.  Field  had  been  srruti. 
nixing  his  visitor,  whose  general  bearing  struck  him 
as  being  somewhat  remarkable:  at  length  he  asked 
him  **  What  is  your  business  in  Moscow  f  Hummel 
said  be  had  visiled  Moscow  in  a  mercantile  capacity, 
and  that  being  a  devowd  lover  of  music,  and  having 
long  heard  of  Field's  extraordinary  talents,  he  could 
not  think  of  leaving  the  city  without  having  heard 
him.  Field  was  civil  enough  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
his  visitor.  And  allhongh  he  perhaps  considered  him 
as  little  better  than  a  Midas,  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  played  one  of  hia  Capprieci  in  his  own 
surprising  manner.  Hummel  thanked  him  repeatedly 
for  bis  kiiidneam  and  assured  him  that  he  hud  never 
heard  the  ptano  played  with  ao  much  lightness  and 
precision.  Field  answered  in  a  sportive  tone,  “Since 
you  are  so  very  fond  of  music,  you  certainly  oausi 
play  something  youraelfr — Hummel  made  some  «i- 
cusei,  saying  “  that  when  at  home  it  was  true  he 
played  the  oigan  oecasionally,  but  that  it  was  iwpw- 
sible  to  touch  the  piano  after  Field.”  “That  is  all 
very  well,”  said  Field,  “  but  such  an  aiAteur  as  you 
are,  always  knows  something  to  play,”  and  be  smiled 
in  anticipation  of  the  performance  he  was  doomed  to 
listen  to.  Without  further  parley,  Hummel  now  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and  taking  the  very  theme  which  j 
Field  had  just  played,  he  began  to  vary  it  extempora¬ 
neously,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  genius,  and,  as  if 
inspired  by  the  occasion,  an-i  indeed,  altogether  in  a 
Btyle  so  powerful  and  uverwhelraing,  that  Field  stood 
transfixed  with  astonishment.  Dropping  bis  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  drying  his  tears,  be  seized  Hiun- 
mel,  exclaiming,  “  Yeu  are  Hummel,  you  are  Hum¬ 
mel!  There  is  nobody  but  Hummel  in  the  whole 
world  who  is  capable  of  such  inspiration !”  and  it  was 
with  IM  little  difficulty  that  Hummel  released  hiiaeell 
from  the  graep  of  his  admirer. 


8iNa(;i.A«  A.STieATHiBs.— Every  body  knows  that 
the  Medici  family  have  a  natural  antipathy  lo  rases. 
Boyle,  the  philosopher,  could  not  endwre  the  sound  of 
water  drawn  from  a  cock.  Erasmus  irenrhled  at  the 
sight  or  smell  of  fish.  ScaligeT  shuddered  at  water- 
creases.  Henry  HI.  of  France  could  net  etidiire  a 
cat  Marshal  D' Albert  wai  seised  with  faintness  if 
a  lucking  pig  were  put  upon  the  table ;  and  the  Due 
D'Eipenon  would  faint  at  tlia  sigitl  of  a  bare;  so 
Tycho  Brahe,  only  that  hit  aiitipeihy  exhibited  itself 
in  a  total  paralysis  of  his  hmbs  if  be  saw  the  animal 
alive.  Lord  Chancellor  Baooa  fell  into  fits  when 
there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  muon;  and  UMiaalus, 
King  of  Poland,  was  actually  forced  lo  fly  from  Ike 
table,  if  applet  were  not  put  down  before  him.  La 
Mollie  la  Vayer  could  not  endure  music;  yet  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  sound  of  thunder.  Sliakspeare  tells  us  that 
the  sound  of  bagpipes  produced  very  curious  effects 
upon  some  people;  and  a  modern  puhlicalion  menliona 
a  Mr.  Ruse,  of  Southampton,  who  invariably  fainied 
it  he  saw  a  plate  of  ship-beef.  There  are  a  iboueand 
other  instances  will  serve  you  well,  as  sbowieg  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  world. — A'sm  MmoUy 
Magazint. 


The  following  remarkable  story  is  related  of  the 
plague:  Ati  individual  retired  to  the  coanlry  near 
Adrianople,  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  contagion  of  the  disease  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  city.  He  had  remained  mere  than  two 
months  in  hia  retreat,  when  one  day  he  took  a  fancy 
to  shoot  a  crow  which  was  passing  over  his  head.  Uis 
children  picked  up  the  ero  w,  and  played  some  time  with 
it  The  next  day  three  of  his  children  were  succes¬ 
sively  seixed  with  the  plague,  and  in  the  space  of 
eight  days  the  bouse  was  entirely  deserted,  all  iia  tn- 
habilants  having  fallen  virtima  lo  the  disesM.  It  was 
supposed  ihai  the  crow  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
bands  of  those  ravenous  birds  which  had  fisd  upea  the 
carcases  of  some  peasants  who  had  perished  of  the 
disease,  and  had  been  abandoaed  in  the  fields.  If  dia 
siory  be  true,  it  aflords  a  singular  prouf  of  the  oanta- 
giousnesa  and  the  virulence  of  the  disease. 

American  Love  of  Occufation.^ — Thera  ia  pro¬ 
bably  no  people  on  earth  with  wbum  huatneos  conali- 
tuies  pleasure,  and  industry  amusement,  to  an  equal 
degree  with  the  inhabitania  of  the  i'liiied  Statas  of 
America.  Active  occupation  is  not  only  the  pdacipal 
source  of  their  happiness,  and  the  foundaiiun  of  iheir 
naiional  graataea,  but  they  are  absolutely  wretched 
without  it;  and  instead  of  the  “dolce  far  menie,”  know 
but  the  horrsaa  ef  tdleness.  Business  is  the  very  soul 
of  an  American ;  he  porsues  it,  not  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  for  hiaBseH  and  hia  family  the  necessary  com- 
forts  of  life,  but  as  the  fountain  of  all  human  foiiciiy. 
From  the  earliest  hour  in  the  morning,  until  late  at 
night,  the  sireota  are  thronged  by  men  of  all  trades 
and  psofeasiuM,  each  following  his  vocation  like  a 
perpetuam  mobiU,  at  if  he  never  dreamed  of  a  ressa- 
tiun  from  labor, or  the  possibility  of  becoming  fatigued. 
Neither  it  this  hurry  of  business  confined  to  the  large 
cities— it  communicates  iitelf  to  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  extends  to,  and  penetrates  the  western 
forests.  It  IS  as  if  all  America  were  but  one  gigantic 
workshop,  over  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  the 
blazing  inscription,  “  So  admusion  hert  txctpt  oa  im- 
sincMt." 


Absence  of  Mind. — A  man  entaring  the  chsmbert 
of  Profemer  V—,  found  him  with  his  mMcA  m  the 
taucepan,  tad  intently  gazing  on  the  egg,  which  he 
held  in  hie  band,  watch  fiaahMMi,  lo  determine  the 
time. 
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THEATRE  ROYAL,  LITTLE  PEDLINGTON. 


TU  MANAQBa'i  BOOM. 

The  Theatre  Rofel,  Little  Pedlington,  ie  to  be  open¬ 
ed  lor  the  leneon  on  Monday  neit.  Thie  being  Satur¬ 
day,  all  within  ita  walls  ia  bustle  and  aclitrily,  whilat 
crowds  of  suitors  for  an  interview  with  the  manager 
are  impatiently  waiting  without  Amidst  the  din  of 
hammerii  and  the  grating  of  saws,  the  tragedians  are 
on  the  stage,  rehearsing  an  entirely  new  melo  drama, 
to  be  called  the  Halchet  nf  Horrw,  or.  The  Mattarred 
Milkmaid.  In  the  green-room,  Mias  Warble,  assisted 
by  the  director  nf  the  orchestra,  is  practising  the  song 
"  incidental  to  the  play in  the  painting-ruom,  Mr. 
Smearwell  is  giving  the  last  touchca  to  the  sceiM 
**  painted  expressly  liir  the  occasion in  the  saloon, 
Miw  Sally  Jumps— or,  as  she  is  deecnbed  iii  the  play¬ 
bill,  Mademoiselle  Sara  dee  Entrechats— is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  plaee  her  right  foot  on  her  left  ahoulder,  and 
performing  others  of  the  ordinary  exercises  preparatory 
to  the  execution  of  a  grand  pas  stW  ;  whilst,  in  a  small 
ahed  connected  with  the  stage,  are  the  machinist  and 
the  property-man,  sewing  op  a  donkey  in  a  cow’s  hide 
to  represent  the  **  identical  cow  «>f  the  massacred  milk¬ 
maid.  But  let  os  proceed  to  the  manager's  roiHn. 

At  a  table  covert  with  play-books,  manuscripts,  and 
letters,  in  an  easy  chair  is  sealed  Mr.  Strut,  the  **  en¬ 
terprising  and  spirited"  manager.  With  evident  satis¬ 
faction  he  is  contemplating  the  bill  of  the  Monday’s 
performances.  At  each  magniloquent  phrase  he  rubs 
his  hands  ;  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  as  they  are 
attracted  by  the  lines  which  stand  prominent,  in  the 
full  dignity  of  large  capitals;  and,  as  be  counts  the 
nates  of  admiration,  which  bristle  on  the  paper  like 
pins  in  the  ornamental  cushion  of  a  lady’s  toilet  table, 
his  imagination  riou  in  the  promise  of  nightly  over¬ 
flows  throughout  the  season.  Peruse  the  interesting 
document. 

THEATRE  ROYAL 

UTTLK  rKBUIMTOM. 

Mr.  Stmt  has  the  heart-felt  gratification  nf  announ¬ 
cing  to  the  Nobility.  Gentry,  and  the  public  in  gener¬ 
al  that  ha  has  once  more  the  honor  of  aseuming  the 
direction  of  this  Theatre,  which  will  open  on  Mon¬ 
day  next,  and  takes  the  liberty  to  flatter  himself  that 
the 

vaaioini  a.vb  NUMKaova  movbltibs, 

•  ALL  ENTIRELY  NEWS 

which  are  in  preparation,  and  which  will  succeed 
each  othar 

IN  RAPID  SUCCESSION, 
and  which  will  be  produced  in  a  style  of 
SPLENDOUR'  MAGNIFICENCE!  A  GRANDEUR' 
hitherto  unprecedented  and  without  example  in  the 

annals  of  Theatricals,  and  which  will  be  got  up 

TtgordUu  of  txpenm,  and  wiikoat  coomdormtum  qf 
outlay! 

and  which  in  point  of 

acBHBrnr!  oumis!  ocooEATioMn!  amd  raoruTtn! 

which  as  they  will  be  prepared  on  a  scale  of  extent 
which  has  never  before  bem  attempted,  and  which  is 
now  undertaken  for  the  first  time,  cannot  fail  to  form 
a  pivot  of  attraction  to 

DEFY  COMPETITION!!! 

In  addition  to  this,  be  has  the  pleasing  gratification 
to  announce  that  he  has,  wiihtiat  any  view  to  the 
consideratioo  of  expenditure,  eneeaaded  in  bringing 
together. 


IN  ONE  PHALANX, 

A  COMBINATION  OF  COMBINED  TALENT!! 
Such  as  has  never  yet  been  amalgamated  within  the 
arena  of  the  walls  of  any  theatre,  and 
constituting  a  simultaneous 

IMPETUS  OF  COMBINED  ATTRACTION!!! 
WHICH  nuar  set  all  aiVALav  at  OKriANca!!! 

Mr.  Strut  has  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  many  other  valuable  engagemenu  which  he 
is  thinking  of  having  it  in  contemplation  to  enter  into, 
he  has  secured  the  talents  of  the  following  dtsiin- 
guished  iliu$:— 

Messrs.  SNOXELL 
WADDLE 
EUGENE  STRUT 
AUGUSTUS  STRUT 
STANISLAUS  STRUT 
STRIDE 
STAGGER 

AND 

TIPPLETON 

Meadames  BIGGLESWADE 
STRUT 
E.  STRUT 
T.  STRUT 
WARBLE 

M’lle.  SARA  DES  ENTRECHATS 
Messra  Hig$.  Nigt,  Pigg.  Wigt,  Gigs,  C.  Gigs,  T. 

Gigs,  R.  Gigs,  Brigs  amd  Knigs. 

Mesdawus  Noks,  Hols,  Dobs,  F.  Dobs,  L.  Dobs,  J.  Doha, 
Ho6s,  Phobs,amd  Snobs, 

AND 

tvHSS  JUUA  WRIGGLES, 

(Hot  first  oppearanct  on  any  stags.) 

'The  performances  will  commence  with,  for  the  firal 
time,  an  entirely  new  Melo  drama,  never  befo*  per¬ 
formed,  founded  on  the  afifocting,  barbaroos  and  tntar 
eating  murder  of  Martha  Squigs,  to  bo  otllad 

THE  hatchet  of  HORROR:  - 

oa 

THE  MASSACRED  MILK-MAIQ. 
Principal  characters  by  the  following  unpraeodentad 
cast!!! 

Messrs.  Snoadl,  Waddle,  Stride,  Eugene  Stmt,  ami 

Mesdawus  Bigglestoade,  T.  Stmt,  Miu  Warble, 
(With  a  Song.) 

Mile  Sara  Des  Entrechats,  (with  a  Pas  SeulJ 

AMD  Tax  rAXT  or 

MARTHA  SQUIGS,  (the  Massacred  Milk  MaidJ  by 
MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

In  the  course  of  the  piece  will  be  introduced  a  new 
and  splendid  representation  of  the 

FATAL  COW-HOOSK, 

In  which  the  Murder  was  committed ! 
Together  with  the  identical 
Bloodstaimsd  Hatehat,  mitk  a  lock  qf  tke  nictlat’t  kair 
stidting  to  itl! 

With  which  tbe  Murder  was  committed!!! 

At  the  conclnsion  of  tbe  piece,  a  fovoriie  Song  by 
MISS  JUUA  WRIGGLER 
After  which  an  entirely  new  and  elegant  Burietta  with¬ 
out  aonp  or  any  moaical  accompaniment 
whatever,  in  one  act,  to  be  called 

ALL  ROUND  MY  HAT. 

With  the  foUowing  poworfnl  eanfl* 
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MR.  TIPPLETON, 

lleMn.  Pigi,  Gigi,  and  Briggi;  Meedamcs  Hoba, 
Phoba  and  SfMba, 
and  {with  a  Songii 
MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

^Mtwm  to  which,  for  the  fint  time,  a  fashionable 
luteriode  to  be  called 
WHO  ARE  YOU! 

The  principal  characters  by 
Mgsaas.  Tirruron  and  Gioa, 

AND 

MISS  JUUA  WRIGGLES 
1Vt.bn  preceded  by  an  occasional  address,  to  be 
spoken  by 

MISS  JULIA  WRIGGLES. 

Prior  to  which,  the  bvorite 
■EOAD-SWOaO  HOENrirE, 

BT 

MISS  JUUA  WRIGGLES. 

In  the  couna.of  the  evening,  a  laughable  Comic 
Song  bif 

MR  AUGUSTUS  OTRUT. 

The  whole  to  conclude  with,  never  acted,  a  laughable 
Farce,  to  be  called 

SHE  SJULL  BE  AN  ACTRESS. 

Colonel  Dash,  Mns  Julia  Wriggles! 

Harlequin,  Miss  Julia  Wriggles! 

Venus,  Miw  Julia  Wriggles!!! 

Molly  O'ReofMqp.  (an  Irish 

GirlJ  Mias  Julia  Wrigglaa!!!! 

Jeannie  M‘Brida<a  Scotch 

GirU  .Miss  Julia  W’riggles!!!!! 

Eiigenie  La  Bella  (a 

French  Giri,)  Mi«  Julia  Wriggles!!'!” 

Matilda  SchnabsU,  aGer> 

man  Girl,)  Miss  Julia  Wriggles!!!!!!! 

AND 

Lady  Clara  Lovely,  (an 

Fj^iah  Lady  of  Fashion,  Mias  Julia  Wriggles!!!!!!!! 
n>it^  Btraainn  Mr-  SNOXELL  and  Mrs.  BIGGLES¬ 
WADE  will  perform. 

On  this  oesnsion  Mr.  TIPPLETON  will  perform. 

On  this  oenaaioa  Mias  JUUA  WRIGGLES.  Miss 
WARbLE.and  M  ile  SARA  DES  ENTRE¬ 
CHATS  will  perform. 

On  |h^  occasion  Mr.  TIPPLETON  and  Mias  JUUA 
WRIGGLES  will  perform  in  two  pieces.*!! 

On.lh«  occasion  the  WHOLE  of  the  powerful  and 
unprecedented  Company  engaged  at  this  theatre,  and 
annotwiced  as  above,  to  perform  in  the  evening’s  per¬ 
formances,  WILL  PERFORM!!! 

“This  will  do!”  exclaimed  Strut,  as  he  finished  the 
rwding.  of  this  extraordinary  announcemenL  “  This 
must  do.  If  this  don’t  bripg  them  it's  all  over  with 
the  legitimate  drama.” 

Mb  StnH  rang  the  bell  for  Stumps,  the  messenger 
of  the  theatre. 

StrmL  Is  Mr.  Dumps,  the  treasurer,  in  the  thea 
tre? 

Stumpe.  Yes,  Sir ;  he  is  up  in  the  treasury,  very 
busy  sorting  the  checks  for  Monday  night. 

Skwk  IbM  him  i  wish  to  see  him  when  he  is  at 
leisure.  And,  Stumps !  Is  Mr.  Tippleton  arrived 
yeti 

fibmaps.  I  base  not  seen  him,  sir.  But  I  believe 
that  in  that  .heap  of  letters,  you  will  find  one  irom 

Strut.  Letteis!  Ha!  I  have  not  had  time  to  open 
them.  One — five — ten— fifteen— twenty— twenty 

three!  Twenty-three  letters  to  read  and  reply  to 
If  1  were  not  apprehensive  that  my  correspondents 
would  soapset  that  1  could  not  write  a  common  letter 


ith  common  propriety,  I  would  follow  the  example 
'  Scrubs,  the  manager  of  Theatre  Royal,  Fudgebo- 
rough,  and  mount  a  private  secretary.  Let  me  see. 
Ha !  this  is  it !  Confound  the  long-winded  fellow. 
Three  closely  written  pages,  containing  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  how  he  chanced  to  miss  yesterday’s  coach, 
by  which  accident  he  was  prevent^  being  at  Little 
Pedlington  last  night ;  and  one  line  (in  a  postscript) 
informing  me  of  til  I  care  to  know — "  Shall  be  with 
you  in  time  for  rehearsal  to-niorrow !”  Now,  as  soon 
ar  Mr.  Tippleton  comes,  let  him  be  sent  to  me.  And 
Slumps!  You  have  a  list  of  the  persons  I  have  ap¬ 
pointed  to  see  me  here  I 
Stumpe.  Yes,  Sir. 

Strut.  Then,  mind  me !  I  am  not  to  be  seen  by  any 
one  else  upon  any  pretence  whatever. 

Stumps,  having  received  his  instructions,  quits  the 
room. 

“  And  now  to  read  my  letters !”  exclaims  the  mana- 
“  On  the  eve  of  my  opening,  they  are  doubt- 
all  upon  subjects  of  imporianca  and  interest  to 


ger. 
1 


He  opens  the  first  of  the  heap,  and  reads  ;— 

"Utdc  Pedlington. 

“Saturday  morning. 

Deab  Sia, 

“  As  a  lover  oi  the  drama,  and  a  well-wisher  of 
yours,  permit  me,  though  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  to 
express  my  delight  at  your  having  resumed  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  our  theatre.  The  drama  muet  be  tup- 
ported  i  and  the  magnificent  bill  you  have  just  issued 
coofirms,  what  never  has  been  doubted,  that  under 
your  liberal  and  s^ariled  management,  it  will  deeerve 
support.  Pardon  the  liberty  1  take  in  thus  wisbiog 
you  sucreas,  and  assuring  you  that  no  one  is  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  promote  it  than 

“  Yours  foithfully, 

“EruBAiM  Snaboatk.” 

Upon  my  word,”  says  Siral,  “  this  is  gratifying. 
After  Ibis,  who  shall  say  there  is  no  patronage  for  the 
theatre  in  Little  Pedlington!  But  stop!  here  is  some¬ 
thing  more:”— 

“  Please  turn  over.  Postscript.  Could  you  oblige 
me  with  an  order  for  two  for  your  opening  night  I” 
“Ha!  one  of  the  true  patrons  of  the  drama.  Un¬ 
der  such  auspices  I  ssast  succeed.  Wall !  to  the  rest’ 

“  VaU  q/-  Health,  L  P. 

“  Saturday  morning. 

Miss  Cairra  presents  compliments  to  Mr.  Strut — 
would  be  obliged  by  an  order  for  two  on  Monday. 
Mias  C.  wishes  two  places  re  be  kept  for  her  on  the 
front  row  of  one  of  the  stage-boxes — whichever  rosy 
be  most  convenient  to  Mr.  8. — though  the  left-hand 
side  is  her  favorite  aide  of  the  house. 

Should  Mr.  S.  happen  not  to  be  in  the  theatre 
when  this  note  arrives,  he  will  have  the  kindness  to 
send  the  orders  to  the  V.  of  11,  by  bis  mesaenger ;  as 
Miss  C.  cannot  conveniently  send  lor  them,  her  maid 
being  engaged  washing,” 

“  Well !  cool,  it  must  be  acknowledged!”  cries  Strut 
“  My  announce-bills  are  scarcely  dry,  the  last  year's 
dust  is  scarcely  swept  from  the  stage,  ere  1  am  thus 
beset  by  my  friends  and  patrons !  Cobm!  to  the  next 
Business  at  last! — From  Bello wmore,  the  great  trage¬ 
dian,  who  leads  the  busineas  at  Dunstable.  This  is 
worth  attending  to.” 

“  Sir, 

“  It  is  not  my  intention  to  play  anywhere  this  suaa- 
mer,  [Then,  whf  theplague  dors  he  writeto  skI]— “my 
health,  owing  to  my  great  exertions  for  sobm  time  past, 
rendering  it  imperative  upon  me  that  1  should  remain 
quiet  for  a  lew  weeks.  No  doubt  you  have  kaiBl 
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from  the  iiewapapera  that  I  have  draw.i  immensely 
wherever  I  have  acted,” — [OA.*] — “  and  my  last  night 
at  Dunstable,  pmiaced  the greaUMrtctipteBtr  known'.'’ 

— [dAI] — '*  But  I  most  consider  my  health ;  and,  so  re¬ 
solved  to  do,  I  have  rt/uied  engagementt  of  the  most 
advantageous  kind,  which  have  been  pressed  upon 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  country." — [Ah'.  Aa')— “  My 
apothecary  prescribes  a  few  weeks  of  the  air  of  Little 
Pedlington;” — [/  see.]— “  and,  should  my  health  im- | 
prove  by  it,  perhaps  1  might  have  no  objection  to  go 
the  round  of  iny  principal  characters.  I  have,  over 
and  over  again,  refused  eight-tentki  of  the  dear  re- 
ceipU  and  a  frte  bene/U,  fur  a  twelve  nights'  engage¬ 
ment,  in  theatres  holding  mart  than  yourt.  If  you 
could  make  it  worth  my  while,  by  advancing  upon 
these  terms,  and  my  heaUk  tkonld  so  much  improve  as 
to  enable  me  to  encounter  tke  fatigne  of  twdve  per/orman- 
cee,  perhaps  I  should  have  no  objections  to  treat  with 
you. 

“  Yoars, 

"ADOumis  Feko.  BELLownoaE.” 

“  Favor  me  with  your  immediate  reply,  as  I  am  not 
gnite  decided  whether  to  meticate  at  L.  P.  or  Fudge- 
borough,  where  (as  I  understand)  Mr.  Scrubs  is  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  secure  attraction.’* 

**  Tragic  and  dignified,”  observed  Strut.  “  Worth 
consideration,  though.  Let  me  see.  EighMemhsf 
lliat  will  leave  two-tenths  to  be  divided  smongst  the 
rest  of  the  company,  the  orchestra,  painters,  tailors, 
carpenters,  servants,  Ac.— and  myself. — I  must  con¬ 
sult  Dumps  upon  the  mstter.  Now  to  the  neiL” 

“  Mr  Deae  Steut, 

**  Perhsps  3rou  may  remember  meeting  me  une  even¬ 
ing  last  season  at  Mr.  Rummia's  convereazione,  where 
I  enjoyed  half  an  hour's  very  dehghtful  chat  with  you. 
You  may  recall  the  circunmance  to  mind — though 
■y  name  may  have  escape^  your  recollection,  as  we 
never  met  but  that  ooce-^l>y  my  having  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  agree  entiraV  'with  you  in  every  thing  you 
said  upoa  every  sub^L  m>d  by  my  requesting  you  (at 
the  end  of  our  eod^  h>  take  me  behind  your  scenea, 
and  to  give  me  •»  order  for  the  following  night's  per¬ 
formance, — brtlt  which  requests  you  must  politely, 
obligingly,  nxl  good  nahiredly  granted.  I  like  your 
bill  ama'‘Ogly — it  must  carry  all  Little  Pedlmgton  be¬ 
fore  it  I  shrald  like  much  to  bring  Mrs.  A.  and  my 
yourg  follu  to  witness  your  first  night's  triumph — 
wtoch  will  be  a  glorious  one,  and  welt  do  you  deserve 
lA  my  dear  fellow— but,  as  they  are  just  cleared  of  the 
sick-list,  you  can,  perhaps,  spare  me  a  private  box  for 
them.  However,  should  this  be  at  all  inconvenient 
to  you,  use  no  ceremony  about  saying  so;  in  which 
case,  orders  for  six  must  content  us,  and  we  must  do 
the  best  we  oan  for  ourselves  in  the  pnbUc  boxes.  On 
occasions  like  this,  one  is  bound  to  mske  some  sacri¬ 
fice  of  oim's  own  convenience  to  the  adt  antage  of  the 
bouse. 

*  Wishing  you  every  success,  believe  me,  my  dear 
fellow, 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 
“Anoeew  Aseenoduh. 

**  P.  S.  Do  drop  in  this  evening  and  take  a  friendly 
diah  of  tea  with  us.” 

*■  Confound  his  impudence !”  cxdaimed  Strut,  as  he 
threw  down  the  letter.  “This  from  a  man  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  confomion,  never  spoke  to  me  but 
once  in  his  life,  and  who  doubts  whether  I  shall  even 
recollect  his  name !  Well;  there  are  many  more  like 
him  in  Little  Pedlington.  Now  to  proc^.”  And 
he  continued  to  open  and  read  his  letters. 

“  Capt.  Sniggerston's  best  compliments  *  *  *  *  o^ 
dais  for  two.” 

“Mrs.  Siint'em  presents  her  kind  regmds  and  **•*! 
orders  for  four.” 


“  Dr.  Dreasb  presents  his  very  best  respects  •  ♦  • 
congratulates  him  *  *  *  spirit  and  eitlerprise  *  *  *  suc¬ 
cess  •  •  •  every  true  lover  of  the  drama  •  •  •  oblige 
him  with  orders  for  three,  or  so.” 

“  Mr.  Snargate,  Sea  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  Mr. 
Strut  will  send  him  orders  for  himself  and  lady.  He 
would  nut  trouble  him,  but  that,  fond  as  he  is  of  a 
I  play,  he  is  free  to  confess  that  these  are  not  times  for 
people  to  spend  money  for  theatrical  amusements.  He 
sincerely  wishes  Mr.  Strut  every  success.” 

“  All  singing  to  the  same  tune,  by  the  Lord  Harry! 

So,  because  these  are  not  times  for  people  to  pay  for 
their  amusements,  I  am  expected  to  open  a  theatre 
gralie !  One-half  of  Little  Pedlington— the  patrone 
of  the  drama — are  of  this  opinion ;  the  other  half — 
the  would-be  fashionables,  the  little  Great,  who  iiiia- 
gine  that  when  they  have  voted  the  theatre  vulgaw 
I  they  have  esiabliali^  their  own  claim  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  somebodies  and  somethings — never  to  pisy  at  all. 
Thus,  between  the  twe  parties,  my  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  are  in  a  hopeful  way !  Well ;  on  with  my  corres- 
pundeniE 

“  SlE. 

“  Being  out  off  an  engagement  shud  be  glad  to  CB- 
gag  in  your  kumpny  if  yo  can  find  Rome  to  engag  bm. 

I  hav  lead  the  Bisnies  in  Mr.  Scrubs  kumpny  aN 
Fttdgebery  for  9  oars  besides  staring  alt  other  ^asia 
inn  roy  Princeple  Pats.  LeA  Mr.  8.  kumpny  becas 
Mr.  S.  find  me  9  shilans  A  deduckt  out  off  my  sallyry 
last  sataday  becas  i  refua  to  leaf  the  slag  wen  i  was  re- 
horsing  Richard  3d  upon  Mrs.  S,  haven  the  impotence 
I  toe  order  me  toe  goe  toe  the  Buchers  toe  fetch  the 
I  mulon  chopps  for  there  dinner  A  i  apel  toe  yo  Sir  if  1 
I  warn,  write  to  uphold  siy  digginty  A  refua  toe  goe 
I  toe  fetch  the  chopps  haven  to  play  Richard  that  very 
I  niL  Sir  i  dont  pretend  to  koropar  mysolf  with  Mr. 

I  Tipilrin  and  Mr.  Snoxil  but  i  send  yo  a  peas  cut  oat 
i  oB  the  Fudgebery  Oaoete  toe  shoe  what  they  aed  off 
I  me  at  niy  bendnfit  when  I  plaid  Archer  inn  the  Boe- 
'  trantygum  after  which  lipt  throw  a  Noop  15  feat  i. 
Also  sung  9  koasac  songs  with  grat  applawe— after 
which  Oihelie  in  9  ax — the  bote  to  conklud  with 
litel  ptkol  lan  the  Spile  chile.  Sir  i  inclos  a  Iwl  of  103 
patt  what  i  am  quit  compenoni  to  play  A  am  quit  up 
inn  them  A  cud  get  out  eff  my  bed  any  nil  hnd  play 
them  at  a  mammins  noiis.  A  optn  for  your  reply  i  am 
Sir  yor  ssaei  humbil  servant  toe  comarnd 

“Cras.  ScTMona  Sr.  Eoeehoitt. 

“  P.  &  i  can  also  manige  the  gash  litae,  dans  the 
tit  rop,  and  mak  fire  works.** 

I  “So  so,  Mr.  St.  Egresnont!  A  gentlemaa  who  can 
play  every  thing,  from  Archer  in  the  •  Beaux  Slrata- 
gem.’  and  Rich^  the  Third,  down  to  Little  Pickle  in 
the  •Spoilt  Child,’ — sing  comic  songs,  and  leap  through 
a  hoop  fifteen  feet  high,  into  the  bargain  is  worth  at¬ 
tending  to.  But  as  to  the  praises  of  the  Fudgeborougli 
Gaaette,  on  the  occasion  of  your  own  benefit,  I  have 
been  manager  of  a  play-hoiiae  long  enough  to  know 
how  to  value  that” 

Here  was  a  hmd  tap  at  the  door.  “  C^ome  in  cried 
the  manager;  and  Mr.  Snoxell,  the  leading  tragedian, 
with  a  painted  wooden  hatchet  in  his  hand,  entered  the 
room. 

“  Mr.  Strut,”  said  the  tragedian,  in  an  angry  tone, 
“  I  have  a  complaint  to  make — two  complaints  ;  in 
short.  Sir,  I  have  jnany  complaints  to  make.  In  the 
fint  place.  Sir,  look  at  this  hatchet.” 

Stmt.  Well.  Sir  what's  the  matter  with  it  t 

Snoatil.  Matter,  Sir !  Do  you  expect  that  I  should 
go  on  at  night  with  such  a  thing  as  this  for  a  hatchet  f 
Slnil.  Why,  really,  Snoxell,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
property  is.  remarkably  well  made. 

Snoxdl.  Well  made !  well  made !  See  this.  Sir. 
(.Feinting  to  m  jsiay-ME)  You  have  mode  a  line  ef  it 
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in  yo«r  bill*.  Tb«  public  will  •ipectaomething.  Qm 
lilil*  dab  of  red  oobre— one  peltry,  imell  tuft  of  hone 
heir  glued  to  it !  Why,  Sir,  it  won't  be  aeen  by  the 
third  row  in  ibe  ph. 

SinU.  Rely  on  it,  my  deer  SnoioU,  it  will  leO  ei* 
oeedingly  well  at  night 

Saecrll.  Very  well,  air;  I  have  only  Ihia  to  aay :  I 
have  a  repuiaiioo  at  slake  in  Little  P^lington,  and  1 
wiU — aol — go  on  at  night  with  luch  a  thing  as  this  for 
e  hatchet. 

Stmt  Sit  down  for  a  minute,  Snoiell;  well  see 
about  it 

Mr.  Strut  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  Stomps  to  send 
Squeaks,  the  property-man,  to  him.  Mr.  Squeaks— a 
little  man.  with  a  voice  like  that  of  Punch  in  a  show- 
bei— speedily  appeared. 

Strut.  Come  here,  you  scoundrel.  Is  this  a  property 
fit  to  be  given  to  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Snoiell  t 

Syueoas.  Well,  Sir,  I  made  it  agreeable  to  the  order 
I  got  from  Mr.  SiiflSe,  Sir,  the  prompter.  Sir. 

Strut  And  what  was  his  order,  you  rascal 
Sgueais.  Why,  Sir,  he  ordered  me  to  make  the  iden- 
Irical  blood-stained  'atchet.  Sir,  with  a  luck  of  the 
victim’s  'air  sticking  to  it.  Sir,  with  which  the  mur¬ 
der  was  committed.  Sir.  And  there's  the  blood.  Sir, 
sad  there's  the  'air  Sir,  and  that’s  all  1  can  say  about 
ip.  Sir. 

Strut  Get  along,  you  little  villain,  and  put  more  red 
paint,  and  another  tuft  or  two  of  horse-hair  to  it 

SqumJu.  Very  well.  Sir;  if  you  please.  Sir.  But  I 
can  only  aay.  Sir,  that  'ere  properly.  Sir,  will  come  to 
near  ninepeace  as  it  is.  Sir;  and  Mr.  Dumps,  the  I 
treasurer.  Sir,  will  grumble  at  tAot,  Sir;  aifo  if  it 
cemea  to  any  more.  Sir,  Mr.  Dumps  ’ll  stop  it  out  of 
my  salary  o’  Saturday,  Sir,  and  that  ’ll  be  very  ’aid 
upon  me.  Sir. 

Strut  Get  out,  you  scoundrel,  and  do  as  you  are  or¬ 
dered. 

[Squeaks  with  his  blood-stained  hatchet,  with¬ 
drew.] 

Strut  Hiere,  Snoiell ;  1  hope  you  are  satisfied. 
SuoteU.  Yea — perhaps. 

Strut  Now,  what  more  have  you  to  say? 

SuomU.  Why,  1  have  next  to  aay,  1  will  not  act 
Grumps  in  the  new  piece. 

*■  Not  act  Grumps!”  exclaimed  Strut,  with  astonish- 
menu  “Blem  my  soul!  Mr.  Snoiell;  what  can  you 
possibly  object  to  the  parti  It  is  a  very  fine  part,  and 
so  3rou  said  at  the  reeding. 

Smxdl.  And  so  I  thought!  but  it  does  not  come  out 
in  acting,  and  I  won’t  play  it. 

Strut  Won’t !  Won’t  indeed !  Either,  I  am  mana¬ 
ger  in  my  own  theatre,  Mr.— ew — Snoiell,  or  aw — 
you  are.  (And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  Mr.  Strut 
put  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  slid  gently 
down  his  chair,  his  head  foiling  back,  and  his  foet 
sliding  under  the  table.) 

SnoxelL  Sir,  I  will  not  play  the  part. 

Strut  You  won't  I  Does  it  occur  to  your  recoUec- 
tioo,  Mr  — aw — Snoiell.  that  there  is  such  a  word  as 
**  forfeit,”  in  your  articles  I  And  that  if  you  refuse  a 
part  Sir,  I  can  forfeit  you  ten  shillings  I 

SnoadL  Forfeit!- Forfoit!  Do  you  say  forfoit,Sirt 
Forfeit  me!  Snoiell!  “The  heart-rending  Snoiell,” 
as  I  am  generally  designated.  That  word  again, 
Mr.  what’s— youi^-name,  and  I’ll  throw  up  my  en¬ 
gagement 

It  must  here  be  observed  that,  but  for  the  letter  just 
received  from  Bellowmore,  the  manager  would  no 
more  have  ventured,  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  to  amume  the  tone  be  did  towards  his  leading 
tragedian,  than  attempt  to  swallow  him  alive.  He 
us^  the  circumstance  adroitly,  and  the  conversation 
thus  proceeded. 

Strut  Throw  it  up,  if  you  please.  Sir. 

SncawlL  Throw  it  up! — Mr.  Strut — you— surely  you 


are  not  in  earnest  Who  could  you  find  to  lead  your 
serious  buskieas. 

Strut  Bellowmore. 

SnoxtU.  Bellowmore!  What!  Is  he  in  Little Ped- 
lingionf 

Strut.  No ;  but  here  is  a  letter  I  have  juat  received 
from  him. 

SnoxtU.  What  can  A*  want. 

Strut  An  engagement,  lean  have  him  at  a  day’s 
notice,  and  upon  my  own  tenos. 

SnoxtU.  Ha!  ha!  ba!  Belfowmore!  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him — think  highly  of  his  talents — bat  he 
can  no  more  lead  the  tragic  businem  in  such  a  place 
as  Little  Pedlington  than  I  should  be  the  last 

man  in  the  world,  my  dear  Strut,  to  throw  any  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  ol  your  opening,  as  my  retirement 
from  the  theatre  just  at  this  time  would  do;  therefore 
- .  Coaleas  that— come  now,  confess  that  my  re¬ 
tirement  would - 

Strut  Why — aw— certainly — aw — I — aw — 

SnoxtO.  That’s  suffi'ient— I  am  aalisfied — I’ll  play 
the  part.  But  upon  one  cooditieo. 

Strut  What’s  that! 

SnoxtU.  Why,  there’s  that  speech,  a  very  fine  speech 
in  the  part  of  Growler,  w  hich  Waddle  is  to  play :  the 
speech,  you  know,  when  he  discovers  roe,  with  the 
hatchet  in  my  hand,  liAing  the  latch  of  the  cow-houae 
— you  know  the  speech  1  mean — beginning  “  Rumble 
thou  hurricanous  winds,  and  shake  the  trembling  stars 
out  of  their  firmset  hemispheres,  till  all  is  clouded  in 
one  black  ruin.”  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  in  confidence: 
Waddle  can  do  nothing  with  that  speech.  It  is  loo 
much  for  him.  It  is  riding  fifteen  stone  on  a  pony. 
He’ll  not  get  a  hand  to  it — let  roe  speak  it,  and  I’ll 
bring  down  three  ronuda. 

Strut  Very  well,  Snoiell.  Speak  to  Dowlaa,  the 
author  of  the  piece,  about  it,  and  aeltle  it  as  you 
please. 

SnoxtU.  Bellowmore.  iiXeed !  My  dear  Strut,  with 
that  speech  in  the  part.  I’ll  roA«  (uch  a  thing  of  Grumpa 
as  shall  astonish  even  Little  Pvdlington. 

Not  only  soothed  but  satisfied,  Snoiell  qoiued  the 
room. 

The  manager,  leA  to  himself,  pres^red  to  answer 
his  correspondenia  Scarcely  had  he  hAen  pen  in 
hand,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  violent  ihtnip  |)m 
door.  “  Come  in,”  cried  the  manager ;  and  Mr.  Wad¬ 
dle  rushed  into  the  room.  For  some  minutes  ^^dle 
was  unable  to  speak.  With  hurried  and  unequal  ,tep 
he  paced  the  apartment,  be  robbed  his  foce  wtth  im 
handkerchief,  drew  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  ant 
occasionally  gave  a  twitch  under  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve 
as  if  a  litile  snow-white  Holland  had  been  there  to 
appear  at  the  snmmoiw. 

Strut.  Now,  Waddle ;  what  is  it  fou  want!  You 
see  1  am  very  busy. 

WaddU.  Want,  Sir?  Want,  indeed!  Why,  Sir, 
what  I  want  is  this ;  do  you  expect  me  to  play  Grow¬ 
ler  to  Mr.  SiMiell’s  Grumps  f  That’s  what  I  want. 
Sir! 

Strut.  Certainly  I  do.  Sir. 

Woddlt.  What,  Sir !  and  cut  me  out  of  the  speech 
about  “  hurricanous  winds !”  Why,  Sir,  it  is  the  only 
bit  of  fot  I  have  in  my  part :  ten  lengths,  and  all  the 
rest  as  flat  as  a  pancake, — no  possibility  of  getting  a 
hand.  I  have  a  great  respect  Sooxell — very  great 
— and  think  highly  of  his  talents ;  not  but  that  I  do 
think  there  is  somebody  else  in  the  theatre  who  andd 
play  Grumpa— fine  as  the  part  is— as  well  as  he. 
But  to  add  my  only  ttUing  speech  to  such  a  part  at  his 
— where  every  line  would  be  a  bit,  if  he  knew  what 
to  do  with  it — why,  it  is  absolutely  putting  butler  to 
bacon.  However,  Sir,  as  I  have  a  reputation  at  stake 
in  Little  Pedlington,  1  have  thrown  the  part  down  on 
the  prompter’s  table. 

Strul.  Very,  wall.  Sir ;  then  when  yon  go  ialo  the 
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Marary  mil  Saturday,  you  will  find  yoaiaalf  wdnus 
tan  (hillings. 

Waddle.  Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  only  my  own  opinion, 
that  I  am  not  well  treated  in  the  matter;  but  every 
hidy  at  rehearsal,  from  Mn.  Biggleswade,  down  to 
little  Laura  Dobs,  who  goes  on  in  the  choruses,  thinks 
so  too.  The  speech  had  better  been  given  to  Miss 
Julia  Wriggles  at  once,  and  that  would  have  made  the 
thing  perfect 

Strut.  I  desire,  sir,  you  will  make  no  impertinent 
alloeinns  to  that  young  lady. 

noddle.  1  don’t  intend  it,  sir.  But  even  Mrs.  Big¬ 
gleswade  says,  that  the  whole  bill  is  sacrificed  to  her, 
and  that  every  one  in  the  company  is  made  to  hold  up 
her  train. 

Strut.  Do  yeu  mean  to  play  the  part,  or  not.  sir  f 

Waddle.  Why,  sir,  as  my  salary  is  but  twenty-five 
shillings  a  week — althongh  Snosell  has  two  pounds, 
— I  can't  aflofd  to  pay  forfeit.  But  I'll  tell  you  what, 
sir :  as  I  know  that  withdrawing  my  name  from  the 
piece  would  be  fatal  to  it.  I'll  play  the  part  irirAoiathe 
“  hurricane  wind*,”  on  condilion  that  you  put  rae  np 
te  sing  the  “Little  Farthing  Rush-light,”  in  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

Strut.  Very  well,  very  well;  sing  a  hundred-weight 
of  rush-lights,  if  yeu  chuuie. 

Waddle  But  I  must  be  announced  in  as  large  let¬ 
ters  as  Mr.  Tippieton. 

Strut.  You  shall,  you  shall 

Waddle.  .\nd  1  must  not  come  after  Mias  Wigglea’s 
song. 

Strut.  Very  well. 

Waddle.  Nor  before  her  broadside  hornpipe. 

Strut.  Very  well,  very  well. 

Waddle.  Nor  between  her — 

Strut.  You  shan't,  yon  shan't.  Now,  d — nation ! 
do  but  leave  me  to  my  bosineas,  and  yon  may  come 
on  sing  your  sung  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
have  the  house  all  to  yourself. 

Waddle.  I'm  satisfi^.  There  is  not  much  leA  in 
Growler,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  see  where  1  ran  hit  them ; 
and  if  I  don't  stick  it  into  Snoiell  in  a  way  to  asto¬ 
nish  all  Little  Pedlington,  you  may  send  me  on  to  car¬ 
ry  a  message — that's  all 

The  dour  had  hardly  closed  on  Waddle  when  there 
was  a  gentle  knock  ;  which  being  duly  responded  to 
by  the  i)enni*«ive  “  come  in,”  Mr*.  Biggleswade — both 
the  SkIiIiiiw  and  the  Jordan  of  the  <'ompnny— entered 
the  room,  and  took  a  seat  at  the  table  oppueilo  to 
Strut. 

Mr*  B.  My  dear  smil,  I  see  you  are  bnsy,  I  have 
but  a  wurd  to  say.  I  have  been  up  into  the  ward¬ 
robe.  and  there  is  not  a  dress  I  can  wear  for  Dame 
Squigs.  in  the  “  Hatchet  of  llorrer.”  1  must  posi 
tively  have  a  new  oue  made  for  me;  and  so  Mrs. 
Tinsel,  the  wardrotie-keeper.  says. 

Strut.  .My  dear  Mrs.  Biggleswade.  I  cannot  afford 
any  thing  new,  in  the  way  of  dresses,  liir  this  piece — 
not  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  sii  penny  ribbini.  I  am  at 
a  ruinous  outlay  in  the  getting-op.  a*  it  is;  if  I  get 
clear  for  seven  pounds  I  shall  think  myself  fortunate. 

Mre.  B.  Then,  my  dear  t  reatiire,  what  i*  to  he 
dene?  There  is  nothing  in  the  wardrobe  that  come* 
within  a  huadred  miles  of  the  thing:  besides,  you  ad¬ 
vertise  dresses,  and  so  forth,  entirely  new. 

Strut.  Ay;  that  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr*.  B.  Well ;  then,  I  suppose  I  must  go  on  for 
Dame  Squigs  in  my  Lady  Macbeth  dress  :  for  Mrs. 
Tinsel  declares  the  can  do  nothing  to  help  me.  Now, 
my  dear  soul,  what  am  I  to  do  f 

Strut.  Why,  my  dear  madam,  according  to  jrour 
articles  you  are  bound  to  find  your  own  dresses; 
and — 

Mr*.  B.  Why,  yea,  but — this  ia  a  sort  of  character- 
dress,  you  know,  and — indeed  the  only  thing  Mrs. 
Tinsel  thinks  can  be  done  is  to  put  the  skirt  I  were 


in  the  “  Blue  Poets”  to  the  body  I  wrote  in  the  “  Cruel 
Murderer,”  with  the  trimmings  from  my  “  Feroeioaa 
Farmer''  dress.  It  oiay  look  very  well  at  night ;  and 
if  you  think  tbat  w  ill  do,  why — 

Strut  Oh,  it  will  do  very  well. 

Mr*.  B  Then  we'll  manage  it  so.  But,  my  dear 
soul,  you  will  allow  me  to  have  'e  new — 

Strut  Not  a  pin  that  is  nut  found  sticking  in  my 
wardrobe ;  so  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. — How  ia 
your  rehearsal  going  f 

Mr*.  B.  Very  well;  very  well,  indeed. 

Strut  And  how  is  Miss  Wriggles  getting  on  t 
Mr*.  B.  I'hat  little  girl  will  do  Martha  charmingly 
—considering.  But  don't  you  think  Mias  Ptiobs  would 
have  been  better  in  the  part  f 

Strut  Miss  Phubs!  Miss  Phubal!  A  girl  at  seven 
shillings  a  week,  who  goes  on  in  the  choruses!  Why, 
bless  my  soul  I  what  can  you  be  thinking  about!  In 
my  opinion,  Mias  Wiggles  ia  the  very  thing  for  it  in 
all  respects. 

Mr*.  B.  Yes;  she  is  tall,  well-made,  handsome; 
and  between  ourselves,  my  dear  soul,  beauty  is  all 
ilmt  the  people  look  for  now-a-day*. 

Strut.  You  don't  pretend  to  say,  madam,  that  she 
has  no  talent  f 

Mr*.  B.  Bless  your  soul !  ca :  she  is  full  of  talent 
— but  raw,  very  row.  Though  that  is  nothing:  for 
ice  know  very  well  that  after  ihree  or  four  years'  hard 
practice  slie  may  turn  out  a  very  good  acirem.  Now 
— now  don't  be  angry :  you  know  1  always  speak  can¬ 
didly,  though  I  never  say  an  ill  naturvil  thing  of  any¬ 
body;  and,  considering  it  to  be  the  dear  child’s 
appearance  on  any  etage — Ahem! — Wigs  was  saying, 
just  now,  he  baa  a  faint  notion  of  having  acted  with 
her  fur  the  last  three  years  in  Scrub's  company  aver 
at  Fodgeborough. 

Strut  Wigs  said  to,  did  he?  Very  well. 

[Strut  writes  a  memorandum  upon  a  bit  of  paper] 
Mrs.  B.  But  there  is  one  thing  jruu  must  doliir  her; 
come  now,  you  must:  she  will  require  a  pretty  dress 
fur  the  part,  and  you  must  let  her  have  the  bM  that 
can  be  found  in  the  wardrobe. 

Strut  Oh,  there  are  same  new  dreasea  being  made 
for  her. 

Mr*.  B.  So;  I  have  you.  Miss  Julia  Wrigglea  can 

have  what  shv  pleases,  whilst  poor  Biggleswade - ! 

I  Oh,  you  naughty  man !  But  I  hope  |>oor  dear  Mn. 
I  Sinn  has  no  nniioH - 

I  Strut.  I  must  request,  madam— desire,  madam— do 

insinuatioiis,  miidam - That  young  lady,  madam,  ia 

a — a — mere  of  iiiiiie,  and— and — 

•Mrs.  B.  Of  courve,  of  course ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
!  one  slMMild  do  the  best  for  one’s  own  family. — Ahem ! 
— but  I  never  heard  that  you  had  a  bniiher — or  a 
tisier ;  ami  I  know  pinr  dear  Mr*.  S.  has  mil ;  ao  how 
ran  she  be  your  nie«  •  f  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Now  don’t 
be  angry.  Your  cousin,  your  cousin,  it  is  all  one.— 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well;  I  musln'l  keep  the  siage  wait¬ 
ing.  By  ihe  bye,  whilst  you  have  the  pen  in  your 
hamJ,  just  write  me  an  order  for  two  for  Monday. 

Strut.  Very  sorry  to  refuse  you — not  a  single  order 
will  be  admitted. 

Mre.  B.  Very  well,  very  well.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Ob 
you  naughty  man !  B>it  you  must  give  an  order  or 
two  to  piior  little  Wriggles.  O  e's  own  niece,  and 
a  fint  appearance,  loo!  She'll  require  support,  yoa 
know.  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! 

Mrs.  Biggleswade  ofieyed  the  call-hoy's  summons 
of  “Every  body'for  the  last  scene,”  and  quitted  the 
room 

Again  Mr.  Stmt  tesumed  hit  pen;  ?<ut  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  fanher  in  hii  answer  to  Ihe  first  of  his  let¬ 
ters  than — “Sir,  In  rep—”  when  (without  the  usual 
formality  of  taptap)  the  door  was  thrown  open,  end 
Mias  Julia  Wrigglea— Ihe  talented,  the  refined,  the 
elegant,  appeared. 
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StruL  Well,  my  love,  what  do  you  viaat  I 
Miss  W.  My  love,  indeed  !  What  a  Ibol  you  are  ! 
My  love  !  Do  you  want  to  be  beard  all  over  the  thea¬ 
tre,  you  itupid  fool  T 

Strut.  Well,  dear,  1  only  s|)oke. 

Mite  W.  Kpoke,  indeed  !  Hold  your  longue,  do. — 
An't  I  to  play  Colonel  Daah  in  “  She  Shall  be  an  Ac- 
tretaT’  And  an’t  1  to  go  on  in  male  attire!  Hold 
your  tongue.  Then  why  an't  it  printed  in  the  billi — 
Colenel  Daah,  in  male  attire,  by  Min  Julia  Wrigglea? 
Hold  your  tongue.  Every  one  of  them  'ere  billi  aa 
ia  gone  out  muat  be  called,  and  freah  'un’a,  with  my  | 
name  in  male  attire,  muat  be  printed. 

StruL  Prepoateroua,  my  love!  Are  you  aware  that 
to  all  auch  a  town  aa  Little  Pedlingion  coala  nearly 
eight  ahillinga! 

Miu.  W.  Hold  your  longue  '  I'll  have  it  done.  At 
leaat,  it  muat  be  <lone  in  the  billa  of  the  day,  and  that'a 
letting  you  oiT  eaay.  Hold  your  tongue.  Do  it,  or  I 
akall  juat  walk  myaelf  beck  to  Fudgeborough,  and  then 
where  are  you  {  And  then,  again  ;  I  find  the  people 
here  complain  of  your  late  boura — that  they  can’t  get 
to  bed  before  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  I’m  not  going  to 
atand  playing  ’em  out  at  that  time  o’  night.  The  “  Ac- 
treaa”  muat  be  dune  as  a  middle  piece. 

Strut.  But,  my  dear,  darling  creature,  it  can't  be. 
Mr.  Tippleton — the  “  facetious ,Tipplelun,’'  aa  he  ia 
called  here — always  atipulalea  for  the  middle  of  the 
evening. 

Miu  W.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  fool !  I 
don’t  care  for  Tippleton,  or  yon  either.  If  you  don’t 
do  it,  I  walk  myself  off  to  Fudgeborough,  that’s  all. 
And  the  drew  they’ve  made  me  for  Martha  Squiga 
wm’t  do  by  DO  manner  o’  means.  They  muat  make 
me  another.  Hold  your  tongue.  And  if  they  dare 
even  to  show  me  that  drem  again.  I'll  tear  it  into  ten 
thousand  million  of  atoma.  Hold  your  tongue,  and 
immediately  give  ordeia  to  Tiaael  to  obey  my  orders, 
and  make  me  whatever  I  think  proper  to  order ;  or 
this  very  day  I  w  alk  myaelf  off  to  Fudgeborough.— 
And  that  reminds  me — give  me  some  orders. 

Strut.  Really,  Julia,  I — I  can’t  Orders  won’t  ge; 
and  I  have  just  refuaed  Mrs.  Biggleswade. 

Miu.  W.  I  don’t  care  for  that  Mrs.  Biggleswade 
may  stand  being  refused  ;  1  don’t  you  know.  Hold 
your  tongue.  Give  me  a  dozen  double  box-orders,  if 
I  want  more  I’ll  send  for  them.  Hold  yoar  tungoe. 
I’m  rmlled.  Kow,  remember  what  I’ve  told  you  lodo; 
and  if  it  an’t  done  in  leas  than  rxi  time  at  all,  I  just 
walk  myaelf  back  to  Fudgeborough ;  and  then  how 
will  you  look  I 

Mias  Julia  Wrigglea  bounced  out  of  the  room.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  manager  was  cot  short  in  the 
middle  of  a  deep  sigh  by  the  entrance  of  Slumps. 

Stump*.  The  gentleman  who  sent  the  new  tragedy 
the  other  day,  air,  wishes  tu  see  you.  He  will  be  glad 
of  yeur  answer  about  it 

StruL  Busy,— can't  see  him, — no  answer  at  pre¬ 
sent, — muat  come  some  other  time. 

Stump*  Yes,  sir.  And  Mr.  Bray,  sir,  the  man  that 
helonp  tu  the  donkey,  is  here 

StruL  The  donkey-man !  Why  didn’t  you  show 
him  in  instantly  {  Admit  him.  Oh,  here  he  is.  Bray, 
my  dear  fellow,  how  d’ye  do  I  Devilish  glad  to  see  | 
you.  Take  a  seat  Well,  how  did  your  donkey  get 
on  at  rehearsal :  d’ye  think  he’ll  do  t 

Bray.  De !  Why,  Master  Tim,  I  wish  some  of  the 
humane  donkies  in  yeur  company  would  act  their 
parts  as  well  as  my  donkey  will  act  his’n.  Sew’d  up 
in  the  hide,  loo,  be  looks  a  ’nation  sight  more  like  a 
cow,  than  many  of  t’other’s  will  look  what  they’ve  got 
to  represent.  'To  be  sure,  he  set  offa-hrawing  in  high 
style  in  the  principal  scene;  but  that’s  natural  enough, 
you  know  ;  even  a  donkey,  when  he  geu  upon  the 
stage,  likes  a  bit  of  gag  of  his  own.  Hows’ever, 
that  won’t  de  at  night,  so  I’ll  mazzle  him,  cause  it  am’t 


in  the  natur’  of  a  cow  to  bray,  you  know  ;  and  in  this 
theatre  nalur,  goes  afore  all.  Why,  don’t  you  know, 
Tim,  that  for  a  cow  t»  bray,  would  be  like  his  talking 
a  foreign  lingo,  juat  the  same  aa  if  me  and  you  was 
tu  talk  French;  and  the  Little  Pedlingten  ans  are  deep 
enough  to  know  that  a  real  cow,  aa  you’ve  advertized 
him,  would  never  think  of  doing  that. 

Strut.  Thai’s  true.  Now,  as  to  terms,  1  believe 
we  understand  each  other.  Two  shillings  a  week  for 
the  use  of  him. 

Bray.  That'a  to  say,  I  let  him  out  to  play  for  three 
nights  a  week,  at  two  shillings. 

StruL  Three  nights!  Noosenae!  there  was  no 
such  limilatiuii  understood. 

Bray.  Don’t  care.  Mine’s  the  principal  donkey  in 
the  piece,  ’cause  he’s  the  only  one ;  and  he  shan’t  in¬ 
jure  his  cunatituiioB  by  playing  mure  than  three  nights 
a-week  unless  he’s  paid  extra  for  it,  just  the  same  aa 
the  priiici(«l  actors  of  your  own.  Come — iburpence 
fur  each  iiisht  additional,  or  1  goes  directly  and  rips 
him  out  of  the  hide  and  lakes  him  home  ;  and  if  I 
takes  away  my  donkey,  what’ll  you  do  for  a  cow  I 

Strut.  Well;  if  I  must,  1  muat.  Agreed. 

Bray.  Now,  then;  what  am  /  to  be  paid  1 

Strut.  You!  tor  what? 

Bray.  Why,  Master  Tim,  you’ve  engaged  my  don¬ 
key,  but  you  hav’n’i  engaged  mo  to  drive  him;  ha! 
ha !  ha !  and  he’ll  be  of  no  use  if  you  don’t.  My 
donkey’s  as  obsiinale  as  a  mule,  and  nobody  but  me 
can  manage  him ;  and  1  can’t  think  of  taking  a  less 
salary  than  his’n.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  see  1  have 
you  there.  No  use  to  talk;  he  won’t  move  a  peg  if  I 
a’n’t  with  him. 

StruL  Then  I  must  say,  this  it  the  most  unbluahing 
piece  of"  — 

Bray.  Stuff  and  nonaenoe,  Tim ;  it’s  all  fair  in  a 
Theatre,  you  know.  Besides,  you  can’t  do  wiibont 
that  banimal  in  the  piece  no  more  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  so  pay  roe  you  roust 

The  manager  having  no  refuge  but  in  compliance, 
this  new  and  unexpected  demand  is  agreed  to,  and 
Mr.  Bray  takes  his  leave.  He  is  presently  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Dumps,  the  Treasurer. 

Strut.  1  am  glad  you  are  come.  Dumps.  I  am 
expecting  Tippleton,  and  1  should  wish  you  to  be 
present  when  be  comes  t  But,  how  do  you  like  the 
bill! 

Dump*.  Hem !  Don’t  know;  wants  cutting.  Where’s 
the  use  of  saying  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  that  on  this 
occasion  Tippleion  will  perform,  and  Snoxell  will 
perform,  and  so  forth,  when  you  have  already  said  so 
in  the  middle  T 

Strut.  The  use  of  it,  my  dear  fellow!  Why,  look  at 
its  length !  A  reader  might  forget  all  that,  but  for  such 
a  remainder  at  the  end  of  it 

Dump*.  Then,  why  advertise  “The  Hatchet  of 
Horror”  as  a  new  piece,  when  you  knew  very  well 
it  was  run  off  its  legs  two  years  ago.  over  at  Fudge- 
borough.  1  don’t  think  that’s  quite  the  thing  at  the 
Theatre-Royal,  Little  Pedlington. 

Strut  Hush!  Nobody  here  will  be  the  wiser  for  it, 
unless  we  tell  ’em.  But  I  say.  Master  Tommy,  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  salary-list:  it  is  awful! 

Dump*.  Hm,  hro!  That  wants  cutting  at  any  rate. 

StruL  Then  cut  Wigs.  He’s  a  bad  actor— of  no 
use — and — and  a  troublesome  fellow  in  the  company. 
Pay  him  a  week’s  salary  and  discharge  him.  Have 
you  seen  the  box-book  I  How  does  it  look  f 

Dutrtp*.  Hm!  Why— that  don’t  want  cutting.  Only 
thirteen  places  taken. 

Strut.  Thirteen  already!  Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
that’s  glorious. 

Dump*.  Hm!  The  old  set  of  orderlies  :  the  Crippa, 
the  Stiiit’ems,  the  Snargatea.  They  have  all  just  now 
written  to  me  for  orders. 

Stmt.  To  yon  alaot  Why,  confound  their  impsij 
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drace!  Thejr  have  applied  to  ma  too!  Sernre  the  Strut.  Well ;  I  loppoae  I  nuat  comply.  ‘TMatall 
beat  placet  in  my  boxea,  and - These  be  your  only  have  two  i;uineaa. 

pairont  of  the  drama-  But,  see:  here's  a  letter  rrom  TippUUm.  I'm  satisfied — I've  a  conplaliit. 
Bellowmore.  What  think  you  of  it  ?  Strut.  What  now  ! 

D/on  /s.  “  Kight  tenths  of  the  clear  receipts  !  Hm!  Tippletrm.  Look  at  this  play-bill.  Look  to 'niy 
Cool.  Belter  ask  fur  eleven-tenths.  Du  no  good,  tides.  My  name  to  be  printed  in  the  largeat  eiaed'let- 
Never  drew  his  salary.  teni.  See  here. — “  AU  round  siy  Aa<.”—Tipplelta 

Stmt.  And  what's  your  opiniua  of - 1  [Tap-tap.]  italic  capitals,  Mist  Julia  Wrigglea  in  large  eapiTall. 

Come  in - My  dear  Hobbleday,  I  am  exceedingly  Great  respect  fur  Mias  Julia  Wriggles— don't  iMUtt 

busy,  and  can't  speak  to  you  nuw.  Is  it  anything  her  to  hold  up  my  train — won't  hold  np  her  tmte. 
very  particular  you  have  to  say!  Things  must  be  altered. 

HthUeday.  No.  my  dear  Strut,  nothing.  See  yon  Strut.  T'la  a  mistake  of  the  printer'^ :  it  AdU  b* 
are  busy.  Mo  ceremony  with  me.  How-do,  Dumps!  set  right  in  the  bills  of  the  day. 

Merely  called  to  wish  you  success.  Saw  your  bilL  TippUtm.  I'm  satisfied. — I've  a  eompiaiM. 

Splendid!  All  Little  Pedlingion  raving  ab<mt  it.  Strut,  .^nother! 

Julia  Wriggles.  Charming  girl,  I  understand,  eh  !  No  TippUUm.  **  ll'%o  art  ifou  t”  TippleMn  and  Qiga 

doubt  of  your  success.  All  the  town  will  come.  .May  in  one  line — Miss  Julia  Wrigglea  in  a  line  by  benilir. 
be  sure  of  o.ve  person,  and  that's  little  Jack  Hobble-  Great  respect  for  Gigs,  also  ;  but  Tippleten  rauat  e—d 
day.  Good  t«ir  of  hatld^  eh  I  Well,  I  see  you  are  alone.  Oflered  my  own  terms  at  Fadgeboreagb,  f»- 
busy.  Good  by.  Wish  you  success.  Sure  of  a  bumper,  member. 

Good  by.  Make  your  fortune,  take  mv  word  for  it. —  Strut.  Well ;  that  also  shall  be  altered. 

Oh !  I  say.  Strut :  could  yuu  just  ss-ribble  me  such  a  TippltUm.  I’m  satisfied. — I've  a  complaliK. 

thing  as  an  onier  fur  two  fur  ihe  first  night  f  Strut.  And  what — the— devil — more-— CRD  yM 

Strut.  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  yon.  my  dear  fellow;  find  to  complain  about ! 
but  not  an  order  of  any  kind  or  descritition  whatever,  TippUton.  You've  sent  me  a  part  in  a  new  piwo 
will  be  admitted  on  any  accsuint  «r  pretence  whatever-  to  study. 

However,  I'll  p«it  your  name  on  the  free-list  for  the  Strut.  And  a  very  fine  part  it  is. 
season.  TippUton.  Don't  say  the  contrary.  But  I'Standlp 

HobtMuf.  No!  Will  yuu?  Well,  now — really  my  articles.  Willing  to  oblige.  In  these  liiMS 'MB 
—vastly  kind — greaL'y  obliged — most  flattering  com-  actor  ought  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  I  -pat 
pliment,  I  declare.  Haven't  words  tu  express  how  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel:  so  if  it  be  a  good  pawLand 
much  I  am  obliged.  the  best  part  in  the  piece,  and  I  happen  tu  Mle  Mw 

Strut.  It  ie  but  fair,  though,  to  appriae  you  that  on  part,  and  the  part  should  please  me  in  avefy  patoiblb 
that  particular  occaaion.  and  on  every  night  ol  per-  reapect,  why  I  have  no  objection  to  - 
ibrmance  throughout  the  seaeon,  the  free  listwrill  be  al-  Dump*.  Hm.  hm!  But  there's  no  such  eimaw  ia 
tiVaiher,  entirely,  and  totally  auepended,  ta  toto.  (Aof  in  your  articlea,  111  swear :  though  thoM  iraoMp- 

HMUday.  No  matter.  That  don't  signify.  A  thing  about  a  fine  for  refuting  a  part 
most  fisttering  compliinent,  nevertheless.  Greatly  Tippletim.  Don't  care  for  articlea.  ViMaare^ll 
obliged — highly  flattered.  Good  b3re.  Strut  Good  very  proper — never  could  gel  through  hoaenaaB  in « 
bye,  Dumpa !  theatre  without  them — any  perfumer,  high  ar  lav. 

The  manager  and  hie  right  irtMty  chancellor  of  Ihe  who  refuaea  a  parr,  fine  him — all  right— aniy  >yaii 
exchequer  had  aearoely  recovered  from  thia  intemip-  mnatn’t  fine  Bob^  Tippietoo.  Scrube,  atsar>a*Fadie- 
tion,  when  again  they  were  disturbed  by  a  tap  al  the  bomugh,  has  offered  me 

door,  and  Mr.  Tippleion  (who  had  but  juat  descended  StruL  You  are  a  pleasant  fellow.  Matter  Mahb^! 
from  Ihe  lop  of  the  coach)  made  hit  appearance.  Now,  suppoae  I  sign  a  blank  sheet  of  peper.and  allaw 

TippUton.  How  are  you.  Strut?  How  do.  Dumps?  you  to  fill  it  np  with  terms.  conditiofN,  aad  elipala- 
I've  a  complaint  tiom,  entirely  according  with  your  ownarxahaa  will 

Strut.  What !  You  have  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  that  content  you  f 
theatre,  and  already  you  complain  !  TippUton.  Can't  aay — must  look  to  lay  sttialaa 

Dump*.  Hm !  What  the  deuce  can  you  find  to  Well— I'm  railed  to  rehearsal.  Good  -day.  'iBlOfi! 

complain  about?  Haven’t  yon  the  highest  salary  in  I’ve  a  c-omp - No  matter:  HI  think  it  over, and  iK 

the  theatre  ?  you  know  by-aad-by  [TppUton  witMdrmtM.] 

TippUton.  Yet;  and  that’s  my  complaint.  Look  StruL  Well,  Dumps,  what  think yau  of  lha  appadr- 
to  my  articles.  Tipplelan  is  to  be  peel  Ihe  highest 
salary  of  any  body — two  pounds  a-week.  Now  I 
have  discovered  that  }roa  pay  Snoxell  two  pounds 
a-week,  so  that  mine  ia  no  longer  the  highest  salary. 

Dumpa.  And  hor/  does  that  affect  yea  ?  Sooxell 
bad  eight-and-thirty  shillings;  this  season  he  ia  ad¬ 
vanced  to  two  pounds.  Would  you  have  ue  reduee 
hie  aalary  for  a  point  of  form  ? 

TippUton.  No.  HI  injure  no  man,  no  man  shall 
injure  roe.  HI  tell  you  how  the  aflfeir  may  be  amica¬ 
bly  arranged :  raise  my  aalary  to  ewe-pound  two. 

There. 

Dumps.  Hm!  And  where’s  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  As  it  is,  we  sha’n’t  draw  up  the  curtain  under 
nine-pound-eighieea ;  and  cram  the  houee  to  the  roof 
wa  can’t  get  more  than  fiAeen  pounds  into  it 

TippUton.  Don’t  cara.  Look  to  my  articlea 
Money  come  from !  Who  bring  the  money !  Tm- 
gedieiM? — Ma  The  comediane  bring  the  money. 

Who  ere  the  comediane?  Bobby  Tippleion.  There 
fora  Bobby  Tippleton  mtist  be  paid.  Don’t  cara  Can 
go  over  to  Fudge  borough  carts  Umsdte — my  own 
tenaa— do  what  I  lika. 


nice  of  afbirs  now  ? 

Dumps.  Hm !  HI  tell  you  what  I  think :  TipplaHB 
and  .'^iioxall,  and  Mra  Biggleswade  and  M%n  dl^g[|kia 
— pull  altogether  as  hard  as  they  will— waaft  daair 
expenrea  into  the  house. 

Strut  Ihiba!  With  such  flattering  aamraaeaa— 
{he  points  to  Ike  pOe  of  appSeetions  for  orim*]  mf 
the  Inipport  of  Ihs  worthy  towna- people;  invifc  awBi 
friendly,  sncIi  lealoua  such  disinterested  eo-apeanlta 
an  the  part  of  the  company — The  THBaiaB  Baanu 
Littlk  Pbdlinotoiv,  must  succeed. 

Dumps.  Hm,  hm,  hm  !  1  wish  yon  nmy  gat  B. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  OPETfltTO. 

BT  THK  suTHoa  or  rsuL  r«T. 

1  waa  jonmeying  to  Guttlabury  Abhay.'WlMia.IifMB 
engaged  to  spend  a  week  with  its  haapiiakie  qHto 
prietor,  my  friend.  Sir  Swaggarton  ShaMa  Vlwtii- 
raet  road  to  Guitiabary  liee  through  LltBa  PadU^MM. 
from  which  it  is  distant  eleven  mika;  «ad  <4ani^ 
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ny  oU  arquairMaovB,  SeorewaU’a,  in  High  tireet,  the 
coach  (toppej  for  iia  last  change  of  horses.  Scorewsll 
came  to  the  door,  and  welcomed  roe  on  my  arrival ; 
reminding  me,  at  the  same  time,  thai  was  iwu  yean 
since  my  visit  to  the  place. 

But,  Scorewell,"  said  I,  “  I  am  not  come  to  stay 
with  you  :  I  am  going  on  to  the  Abbey.” 

"  What, sir!"  he  esclaimed,  with  a  look  of  amaze¬ 
ment, or,  rather,  of  consternation ;  “whai.sir!  not  stop? 
Why,  Lord,  sir!  I  thought  you  had  route  from  Lou¬ 
don  on  purpose  for  the  oerasion.” 

“  For  what  occasion?”  inquired  I. 

"What  occasion,  indeed !  Why,  sir,  to-night  our 
theatre  is  to  open  for  the  season!  It  has  set  all  Little 
Fedlington  agog;  and  surely  you  must  have  heard  of  it. 

“1  can  assure  you,”  replied  I,  "that  excepting  the 
few  whom  Fashion  carries  to  talk  at  the  0(iera,  or  to 
sleep  at  a  French  play,  the  good  Londoners  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  opening,  or  the  being  open,  of  their 
own  theatres.  However,”  continued  I,  “the  opening 
of  the  theatre  of  a  place  like  this,  it  an  interesting 
event ;  so,  as  my  visit  to  Sir  Swaggerton  is  not  timed 
to  a  day,  1  will  remain  and  witness  it.” 

Greatly  to  iho  satisfaction  of  Score  well,  I  ordered 
my  portmanteau  to  be  carried  into  the  house.  It  was 
already  2  o'clock;  so,  having  desired  mine  host  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  early  dinner  for  me,  1  sallied  forth  to  visit  all 
my  favorite  spots.  This  I  did  with  that  eager  interest 
which  every  one  has  felt  on  his  first  return,  after  liuig 
absence,  to  a  place  rendered  dear  to  him  either  by  its 
own  intrinsic  charms,  or  by  the  stronger  charm  of  as¬ 
sociation.  The  Crescent,  the  Market-place,  the  New 
Pump,  the  Vale  of  Health,  Yaw  kins’s  Skittle-ground, 
each  and  all  rec'eived  from  me  the  homage  of  a  glance. 
Time  would  iiardly  permit  more  ;  for,  to  become  fully 
and  satisfactorily  acquainted  with  the  beauties,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  a  place  of  the  extent  of  Little  Ped  ling- 
ton;  to  inspect  with  chre  and  accuracy  its  libraries, 
iu  museums,  its  Zoological  Garden,  dec.  dec.  would  re¬ 
quire  the  devotion  of  at  least  three  good  hours  to  the 
task.  Even  as  it  was,  when  I  had  made  the  lour  of 
ths  entire  town,  and  intersected  it  in  every  possible 
way,  devoting  a  minute  or  two  to  the  examination  of 
one  remarkable  object,  a  minute  or  two  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  another,  1  found  it  was  almost  3  o’clock! 
"Thus  doth  time  fly!”  as  a  moralist  wouhl  say. 

On  coming  into  Market  Square  1  fouiid  numbers  of 
persons  divided  into  separate  crowds  of  two  or  three; 
nay,  in  some  places,  four,  with  their  faces  all  eagerly 
turned  towards  the  walls, or  the  shop- windows.  I  was 
at  first  astonished  at  this  singular  sight,  but  my  ssion- 
ishnient  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  circumstance 
was  presently  accounted  for.  The  (teople  were  all 
pressing  to  get  a  sight  of  the  play-bil.a,  announcing 
tbs  evening’s  performance  at  the  theatre.  The  hand¬ 
bills  exhibited  in  the  shop- windows — such  as.  for  the 
osnaeineace  of'  the  spectator,  are  sold  in  the  theatres — 
were  scarcely  four  feet  long ;  but  the  posters — those 
posted  on  the  walls— somewhat  exceeded  four  yards. 
At  the  bead  of  these  was  a  spirited  wood-cut,  repre¬ 
senting  the  interior  of  a  cow-house,  with  a  man  (hold¬ 
ing  a  hatchst  in  one  band,  and  the  head  of  a  female, 
young  and  lovely,  in  tbs  other)  standing  astride  the 
decapitated  body  of  the  massacred  milk-maid  !  The 
interest  excited  by  this  pnimise  of  elegant  recreation 
was  evidently  intense.  All  Little  Pedlington  seemed 
disposed  to  attend  the  theatre.  "  I  wish  I  knew  some¬ 
body  who  could  pass  me  in !”  said  one :  another,  with 
an  air  of  determination  which  indicated  the  inveterate 
play-goer  and  the  true  patron  of  the  drama,  exclaimed 
— “  1,  for  one,  am  resolved  to  go— if  1  can  contrive  to 
get  in  for  nothing.”  Inferring  from  these,  and  similar 
■tanifestations  of  anxiety  to  witness  the  night’s  per¬ 
formances,  that  there  would  be  a  crowded  house,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  to  the  boi-office  to  secure,  if 
posaible,  a  place. 


"Have  you  any  place  in  the  boxes  for  to-night, 
sir?”  inquired  I  ol  the  box-bookkeeper. 

"  How  many  do  you  wont,  sir?”  inquired  hs  in  re¬ 
turn. 

“  Only  one  for  myself.”  replied  I. 

"  Luckily,”  ctmiiiiued  he,  "  I  have  one  place  which 
has  just  been  given  up.” 

"  Because."  said  I.  inquiringly,  "  it  was  net  deemed 
worth  keeping — a  seat  on  the  back  rew  at  the  lop  of 
the  house?” 

“  I?rg  pardon,  sir;  it  most  luckily  happens  to  be  a 
seat  on  the  first  row  of  the  centre  dress-box.” 

"  1  am  fortunate,  indeed  !”  exclaimed  I.  “  You  ex¬ 
pect  a  great  house  f’ 

"Tremendous,  sir!  Every  place  taken.” 

Not  having  any  silver,  I  lenderevl  a  half-sovereign 
in  pavmeiit  liir  my  ticket;  the  price  of  admiasioa  to 
the  boxes  being  two  shillings. 

The  functionsry  opened  a  drawer  in  which  there 
were  two  or  three  stray  shillings.  He  then  felt  suc¬ 
cessively,  ilmugh  rot  siiccesslully,  in  each  of  his 
pockets.  U|iuii  my  telling  him.  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  1  could  oblige  him  with  such  a  thing  as  two 
shillings  in  silver,  that  I  had  no  silver  at  all,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  he  had  given  away  all  his 
small  money  in  change.  [It  somrliow  happened  that 
I  saw  neither  notes  nor  gold  in  his  drower.]  He  then 
desired  a  boy  to  go  into  the  treasury  and  see  whether 
Mr.  Dumps  had  change  for  a  half-soveretgn  there. 
After  some  delay  the  bi>y  relumed,  and  apologized  fur 
his  long  absence  by  slating  that  he  had  lieen  obliged 
to  go  lor  change  to  Yawkins’s  Bank.  That  the  only 
vacant  place  in  the  house — that  place  being  also  the 
very  best  in  it,  and  that  place  again,  having  fortu¬ 
nately  been  relinquished  by  its  first  proprietor,  should 
fall  to  my  lot,  formed  a  combination  oI  lucky  circum- 
siancea  upon  which  1  could  not  but  congratulate  my¬ 
self. 

Having  still  a  spare  hour  on  hand  before  dinner,  I 
strolled  into  Yawkins’s  library.  There  I  saw  my  old 
friend,  Hobbleday — Jack  Hobbleday,  the  Great  Hum¬ 
bug  of  Little  Pedlington,  and.  like  all  of  his  class,  a 
great  Iwre  also. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !”  exclaimed  Hobbleday,  "  most 
hsppy,  roost  delighted  to  see  you !  When  did  yoa 
arrive  ?” 

“  Little  more  than  an  hour  ago.”  I  replied. 

"Of  course  you  come  to  make  a  stay,”  oaid 
he. 

“I  shall  proceed  to-morrow  to  Guttlebury  Abbey,” 
said  I. 

"To-morrow!  No!  no!  you  will  stay  till  Wednes¬ 
day.”  continued  Hobbleday  ;  "  or  must  you  positsuely 
go  to  morrow  T’ 

"  Pieitively,  sir,  I  shall  leave  Little  Pedlingtoa  to¬ 
morrow,”  I  answered. 

"That’s  decided,  is  itf’  said  he.  "Well,  dear  me! 
that  is  V  ery  provoking ;  for  I  intended  to  ask  you  to 
dine  with  me  on  Wednesday.  However,  since  you 
can’t  you  can’t.” 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Yaw  kins,  who,  sfler  a 
few  wurdu  of  rerognition  und  of  welcome,  said,  "  Ah, 
sir,  the  world  has  sustained  an  irreparable  lues  since 
you  were  last  here.  That  great  luminary,  that  master- 
dead  !  Died,  sir,  on  the  1st  of  April  last." 

"  Dead !”  I  exclaimed.  "  Riiramins  dead!”  1  tamed 
aside,  and — tliall  I  confess  it  ?— I  shed  a  tear. 

"  And  a  roost  extranrdinaiy  coincidence!”  said  Hob¬ 
bleday.  “Our  cockatoo  at  our  Zeological  Gardena 
died  on  that  very  same  day!  Poor  Ruromina!  We 
had  him  siufled ;  and  there  he  is  on  a  perch  in  a  glaos 
case,  looking  all  but  alive  ” 

"  StufTd  !”  exclaimed  I.  “  Sirocox  Ruromina,  FA. A., 
siuflfed  !  Embalmed,  (you  would  say,)  os  an  aniiquaiy 
so  learned  and  profound  deserved  to  be.” 
"Rumminsr  cried  Hobbleday;  "no,  the 
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I  Eyer  lee  a  ftuflU  cockatoo?  Moat  curiooa  thing! 

I  The  only  one  in  all  ihia  place.  Come,”  continued 
'I  be,  taking  me  by  the  arm — “  come  with  me  and  aee 

I  it” 

“I  thank  you,”  aaid  I ;  "  but  I  cannot  at  preaenL” 

..  “  But  why  not?  What  i«  there  to  prevent  youP 

li  mid  he. 

I  **  I  have  not  the  time  to  tpare,  Mr.  Hobbleday.” 

j  **  But  it  won’t  lake  lung.  Come,  now ;  do  come. 

!  It  ia  not  far — it  will  be  a  nice  little  walk  for  ua  But 

wky  won’t  you  go  T’ 

After  enduring  twenty  “  whya”  and  “  whet’a-yoer- 
reeaona,”  I  thanked  him  for  bia  (lertinacioua  pulitenem, 
and  turned  to  apeak  to  Yawkina. 

“  Your  theatre  haa  put  iiirth  a  very  attractive  bill,” 
mid  I ;  at  the  mrae  time  pointing  to  one  which  waa 
hanging  in  the  ahop,  and  which  reached  nearly  from 
■  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

1  “  Wever  before,  lir,”  replied  Yawkina,  *•  waa  there 

anch  a  company  collected  together  in  Lillie  Pedling- 
lon.  Wby,  air,  Tippleton  ia  in  himaelf  a  boat.  Then 
Snoiell  ia  a  boat ;  Waddle  ia  a  boat ;  Giga  ia  a  hoat , 
Mre.  Biggleawade  ia  a  hoat;  Mra.  —  In  abort, there 

II  ia  acarcely  one  in  the  whole  company  but  ia  singly  a 

boat.” 

“  Favourite!”  exclaimed  I ;  “why,  thia  ia  announc¬ 
ed  m  her  first  ap(iearanre.” 

II  “  Of  the  manager'a,”  continued  Yawkina,  somewhat 
,  drily.  “  But  as  to  a  first  appearance,  sir,  I  can’t  say 
much  for  that ;  ibr  it  is  whispered  in  the  best-inform- 
'  ed  circles,  that  she  has  been  acting  these  three  years 
!  past  over  at  Fudgeborough.  One  thing,  however,  is 
■  certain  :  Mr.  Strut,  the  manager,  haa  discharged  Mr. 
If  Wigs,  a  very  promising  young  actor,  for  merely  saying 
so;  and  that,  i  think,  gives  an  appearance  of  proba- 
J  biliiy  to  the  thing.  But  she  must  be  a  prodigHuis  ge- 

Inios.  fur  Mr.  Strut  has  opened  the  Iheuire  chiefly  on 
her  account — which  he  would  not  have  done  this 
season,  unlem  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
her  services.” 

“  Fortunate  Strut !”  thought  1. 

“  What  a  charming,  domestic  creature  is  poor  Mrs. 
I  Strut !”  mid  Hubldeday.  “  I  my,  Yawkina,  have  )rou 
*  heard  that  she  haa  determined  to  sue  for  a  separate 
amiatanance  T’ 


1“  Now,  really,  Mr.  Hobbleday,”  cried  Yawkina, 
“  that  is  too  bod  !  It  was  I  myself  who,  not  an  hour 
ago,  mentioned  to  you,  ia  Mrict  oemfdence,  that  such  a 
proceeding  wm  probable.  1  gave  you  no  authority  to 
repeat  it ;  yet,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  you  have  trotted 
all  over  Lii)le  Pedlington  todisbunhen  yourself  of  the 
information.” 

*  Not  I,  I  amore  you,  sir,”  cried  Hobbleday,  with  an 
air  of  ofifeaded  dignity  ;  “  net  I,  air :  am  incapable  of 
such  a  proceeding.  Have  mentioned  it  but  to  one 
person — to  whom  it  could  be  no  secret — Mrs.  Strut 
herself.” 

“  Iropnmible!  And  yon  told  her  yoa  received  the 
i  report  from  me  1" 

“  No,  sir— did  not  tell  her  I  received  it  from  you. 
Did  not  say  Ydiokins  told  me — have  too  much  tact 

ifor  that — merely  mid,  I  heard  it  at  Yaw  kina's.” 

“  So,  sir,  you  left  my  shop,  full  puff,  for  the  exprem 
purpose  of - ” 

“  No,  sir — not  for  the  purpose.  This  is  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  My  friend  Strut  has  had  the  polilenem  to  put 
my  name  upon  the  free-list ;  but  as  the  free-list  ia 
‘Entirely  and  totally  suspended,  in  Mo,’  m  the  bills 
my,  I  waited  about  the  stage^oor  in  the  hope  of  meet¬ 
ing  with  somebody  who  couk)  give  me  an  order. — 
Presently  mw  Mrs.  Strut  Could  not  help  my  ing  how 
j  sorry  I  was  at  hearing  such  a  report— should  have 
r|  been  a  brute  if  I  could— and  requested  an  order  or 
two,  which  she  most  kindly  gave  me.  And  that  is 
I  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.” 

Hobbleday  bad  not  finished  speaking,  when  a  boy 
r* 
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entered  the  shop,  threw  a  note  down  upon  the  cena- 
ler,  and,  without  mying  a  word,  went  out  again.— 
Whilst  Yawkina  was  reading  the  note,  Hobbleday 
mid — 

“  Of  course  you’ll  lie  there  to-night.  Like  to  go 
behind  ihe  sceaes,  eh?  I’ll  take  you.  Show  you  the 
green  room.  Introduce  you  to  all  the  princiyal  per- 
lurmers.  I’ll  look  out  for  you  in  the  theatre.  What 
my  you  f’ 

Recollecting  his  promise,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
to  introduce  me  to  all  the  eminent  people  of  the  place, 
when,  as  it  atierwards  appeared,  he  hinitell  was  but 
slightingly  considered  among  them,  1  declined  bia  kind 
oiler. 

“Here,  sir!”  cried  Yawkins,  bis  voice  trembling 
with  rage,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  note  in 
one  hand,  and  striking  h<a  counter  heavily  with  the 
other — “  Here,  Mr.  Hobbleday  !  these  are  ihe  awful 
consequences  of  your  busy  titile-iattling.  Listen,  air.” 

Mr.  Yawkina  read  the  note,  which  waa  in  the 
words  follow  ing — 

“  Mra  Strut  desires  Mr.  Yawkina  will  instantly 
•end  in  his  bill  for  the  i wo  cakes  ol  Windaor  soap,  also 
■he  tooth-brush  she  owes  him  for,  as  she  intends  to 
withdraw  her  cuaiom  from  his  sMop,  and  give  it  some¬ 
where  where  people  have  enough  to  do  to  mind  Ottir 
own  business,  without  troubling  ihemaelves  aboelorker 
people’s.  Mra  S.  aleo  inforros  Mr.  Y.  that  she  doca 
not  intend  lo  renew  her  subacriplion  to  his  library 
when  hei  present  week  is  out,  as  (leople  taken  up  teilk 
pleasant  conversation,  naturally  forget  to  send  new 
works  wlien  ieipoke.  Mrs.  S.  also  inforros  Mr.  Y.  that 
Me  has  struck  his  name  off  ihe  free-liai  of  the  theatre, 
which  she  has  still  a  right  lo  do,  whatever  Mr.  Y. 
may  report  to  the  contrary.  Mrs.  S.  desires  Mr.  Y. 
will  be  sure  to  receipt  the  bill,  as  people  who  trouble 
iheroaelves  so  much  witb  schai  does  not  concern  them, 
MIGHT  forget  to  scratch  it  out  of  their  books  when  paid, 
and  she  is  not  foisJ  of  disputes."  * 

Hobbleday  did  net  wail  to  receive  the  reproacbes 
which  Yawkins  waa  preparing  to  shower  upon  him  ; 
but,  pretending  lo  hear  himself  called  by  some  one 
whe  pemed  iha  door,  he  bustled  out  of  the  shop. 

“I^t.  sir,”  mid  Yawkins,  “  is  the  mast  pestilent 
little  gomip  in  the  town.  A  secret  runs  through  him 
like  water  through  a  sieve.  He  is  not  happy  tiH  he 
has  got  it,  arid  is  miserable  till  he  is  rid  of  iL  He  ia 
worse  than  fiirty  old  women.  You  cannot  be  sure  at 
the  duration  of  a  common  acquaintance  for  a  day,  if 
he  gels  between  you.  He  ia  a  sort  of  cholera  in  social 
life ;  and,  when  he  'breaks  out’  hi  a  place,  he  ‘earriea 
off’  friendships  by  the  down.  Ah !  sir,  you  ought  to 
be  very  happy  that  you  have  no  Hobbledaya  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

“  In  Lon.  'll,”  mid  I — glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
vating  the  character  of  that  pretty  town  in  the  opinion 
of  a  Little  Pedlingiunian — “  in  London,  we  entertain 
a  virtuous  horror  of  slander,  araiidal,  tiiile-iaiile,  and 
old  .apple- woman  gossip;  so  that  there,  sir,  a  HobMn- 
day  would  not  he  endured ;  he  could  not  eiiai ;  bu 
would  f  il  from  ihe  utter  want  of  encouragrrocni.” 

“Happy  London!”  exclaimed  the  eminent  bibliophisL 

“  Heaven  forgive  me !”  thought  I,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  my  assertion. 

I  took  up  a  book  which  lay  on  the  counter.  It  was 
“  Jubb’s  Pedlingionia,  n  new  edition,  with  additiona.” 
The  only  considerable  addition,  however,  was  an 
“  Elegy  on  the  Death^of  Rummins.”  Here  il  is.  It 
is  remarkable  for  ita  aweeinrss,  ila  pathoa,  its  elegiac 
lendernem ;  but,  by  Ihe  generality  of  leaders,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  moat  admired  for  ila  originality. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day; 

No  more  illustrious  Rummins  shall  1  see! 

O,  Simex  Rummins,  senior,  F.S.A., 

Why  leave  Ihe  world  to  darkoem  and  to  me ! 
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la  vain  thy  Jabb  thy  "Lila  and  Timaa”  aball  writa. 

For  tinea,  O  Smeaz,  thou’rt  no  longer  there 
To  join  in  thy  biographar’a  delight, 

He  wattet  hit  iweetneee  on  the  deaert  air. 

Ah !  who  ran  tell  how  hard  it  it  to  climb 

The  height  which  thou,  my  Rummint,  didtt  attain  ! 
All  tay  in  prote  what  Jiibb  now  lingt  in  rhyme. 

We  ne’er  aball  look  upon  thy  like  again. 

A  man  thou  wert  to  all  the  ooualry  dear ; 

Great  wat  thy  leamiag,  and  profound  thy  lore  ; 

And.  patting  rich  with  ninety  pounda  a-year. 

Thou  gav’tt  relief,  that  Heaven  might  bleat  thy 
atore. 

One  mom  I  mim’d  thee  on  th’  accuatomed  hill. 

Near  yonder  copee,  where  once  the  garden  trail’d. 

Ah,  rutbleat  Death  !  and  couldtt  fhoH  Rummint  kill! 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

Since,  then.  I’m  doom’d  my  deareat  friend  to  loae. 

In  Pedlington  no  lunger  May  I  can. 

The  world  it  all  before  me  where  to  ohoote  ! 

Pity  the  aorrowa  of  a  poor  old  man. 

I  purchated  the  volume,  thought  of  the  illuatrioua 
defunct,  paid  halfa.cK>wn,  and  Ngbed. 

At  thia  moment,  Mr.  Rummina,  ton  of  the  great 
Rummint,  and  editor  of  the  Pedlington  newspaper, 
came  into  the  shop.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  sl^rt- 
iah,  sloutish  gentleman.  It  wat  Waddle,  the  trage- 
dian!  who  waa  that  night  to  enact  Growler,  in  The 
Hatchet  ef  Horror!  Rummina,  after  taying  a  few 
worda  to  Yawkins,  waa  invited  by  the  latter  to  aiay  to 
dinner. 

**  Can’t,”  replied  Rummina — "  I  dine  with  Waddle.” 

”  Then,  will  you  coaoe  aad  aup  after  the  play  T’ 
taid  Yawkint. 

“  Can’t,”  again  replied  Rummina—”  1  aup  with 
Waddle.” 

The  editor  wat  about  to  quit  the  ahop,  when  I  took 
the  liberty  of  reminding  him  that,  on  my  former  vwit, 

I  had  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him  at  a 
(oaveraosioM  at  the  houae  of  hit  late  illuatrioua  father. 
He  coodeaoanded  to  make  roe  a  remarkably  polite 
bow,  and,  with  becoming  dignity,  wiahed  me  good 
morning,  and  went  away. 

”  Upon  that  tame  occaaion,”  aaid  I,  tifrning  to  Yaw- 
kina,  ”  1  had  the  pleaeure  alao  ef  meeting  Mim  Crippa, 
the  poeteaa. 

”  At  that  time.  Sir,”  aaid  Yawkina,  ”  Miaa  Crippa 
and  he  were  great  frienda,  and  ahe  uaed  to  invite  him 
to  all  her  tea  partiea ;  but  aince  then  they  have  quar¬ 
relled.” 

”  Indeed  T’  eiclaimed  I ;  ”  I  am  aorry  to  bear  that. 
What  waa  the  cauae  of  the  rupture  V 

“  Why,  Sir,”  replied  Yawkina,  “  Miai  Crippa  wrote 
aome  very  charming  veraei  on  the  death  of  the  cocka¬ 
too  in  eur  Zoological  Gardena;  and  Mr.  Rummina.  in 
his  notice  of  them,  aaid  that  they  were  far  superior  to 
Milton,  but  not  quite  equal  to  Jubb.  At  this.  Miss 
Crippa  took  efience,  and  she  has  never  since  invited 
Mr.  Rummina  to  tea.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  her 
in  the  wrung ;  for  a  poem  may  be  very  fine  yet  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  compositions  of  such  a  writer  as  Jubb. 
And,  to  say  the  Uuth,  Mias  Crippa  is  one  of  those  la¬ 
dies,  who  are  never  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  very  top  of  the  tree.  However,  he  is  now  all  in 
all  with  Mias  Jane  Scrubs,  the  lady  who  writes  rid¬ 
dles,  and  charades,  and  things  of  that  sort.” 

“  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her,  toa  Pray  is 
ahe  any  relation  to  the  manager  ef  the  Fudgebereugh 
theatre  T 


”  Not  in  the  least;  and  nothing  ofiends  her  more 
than  that  it  should  be  thought  the  la.  Besides,  Sir ;” 
continued  Yawkint,  with  a  solemn  nod  of  the  bead. 
Scrubs  has  only  one  bin  Ait  name,  whibt  Mias Scrubba 
spells  hers  with  fuio.” 

”  That'a  an  important  and  an  honorable  diMinction,” 
said  I. 

“  Sir,  Sir,  Sir,”  suddenly  cried  Yawkint ;  ”  did  you 
ever  see  Mr.  Sooxell  off  the  stage  T’ 

”  Never,”  said  1 ;  "which  is  hel 
“  You  see  those  three  gentlemen  arm  in  arm,  croas- 
ing  the  square,”  said  Yawkins.  “The  middle  one  is 
Mr.  Fiat,  who  writes  the  ‘Dictator;’  he  on  hia  right 
arm  is  Dowlas,  author  of  the  melodrama,  the  ‘  Hatchet 
of  Horror,’  which  is  to  be  acted  to  night;  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  his  left  is  Mr.  Snozell.” 

With  becoming  admiration  I  looked  at  them,  till,  by 
turning  a  corner,  they  were  loM  to  view. 

“But  what  is  the  'Dictator?'  ”  I  inquired. 

“  O,  very  true.  Sir,  I  remember,”  replied  Yawkins. 

”  When  last  you  were  here  we  Itad  but  one  paper — the 
‘Little  Pedlington  Weekly  Observer,’  edited  by  Rum- 
mine  the  Younger,  the  gentleman  who  just  now  looked 
in.  We  have  now  anoiber— the  ‘  Little  Pedlington 
Dictator,’  written  by  Mr.  Fiat  It  is  a  publication  ex¬ 
clusively  deviNed  to  politics,  literature,  the  drama,  the 
fine  arts,  science,  political  economy,  geology,  aoology, 
chonchology,  pathology,  craniology  ■  ” 

”  Stop,  stojt,  for  heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  Yawkins.”  cried 
I.  “Surely  you  do  not  pretend  that  Mr.  Fiat  himaelf 
writes  upon  all  those  auf^ctsf’ 

“  Indeed,  but  I  do.  Sir,”  replied  he  :  “  upon  all  with 
equal  knowledge,  taste,  and  judgment.  In  hia  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  acting,  he  ia  a  Snoxelite  for  tragedy  ;  for 
comedy,  a  Tippletoniaa  RummiiM,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  Wsddleite  and  a  Gigsite.  What  they  will  say 
about  Mias  Julia  Wriggles,  is  a  mystery  :  but  my  own 
private  opimon  is,  that  Rummina,  being  a  friend  of  the 
manager’s,  the  ‘Observer’  will  be  all  on  her  side; 
whilst  Fiat,  who  (between  ourselves.  Sir)  is  said  to  be 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  little  Laura  Dubs — a 
pretty  little  girl  who  ainga  in  the  choruses — will  bs 
against  her.” 

“  And  pray,  Mr.  Yawkins,”  inquired  i,  “  which,  in 
your  opinion,  ia  the  greater  actor  of  the  two  ;  Snoxell 
or  Waddle  T’ 

“  Why  really.  Sir,”  replied  he,  “  that  is  a  questiea 
which  it  IS  utterly  impossible  to  answer.  When  I  had 
but  one  paper  to  read  (‘  'The  Observer,’)  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Waddle  was  tbs  better;  but  since  ‘'The 
Dictator’  was  established,  which  gives  the  preference 
to  Snozell,  I  am  greatly  perplexed.” 

“  But  have  you  no  opinion  of  your  own  f’  inquired 
I,  with  some  degree  of  astunishmenL 

With  an  appearance  of  equal  astonishment  Yawkins 
echoed — “An  opininu  of  my  own?  Bless  roe,  Sir, 
what  an  extraordinary  question  !  Where  is  the  use 
of  reading  the  newspaper  if  one  is  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  thinking  for  oneself  after  all?  No,  no.  Sir;  ws 
are  not  such  fools  in  Little  Pedlington  as  that  comes 
to :  and  happy  are  they  who  are  content  to  read  but 
one  paper,  for,  in  that  case,  they  know  exactly  wAoi  to 
think. 

“Then,”  said  I,  “you  Little  Pedlingtonians  are  ve¬ 
ry  wise  people.  Far  dififereut  is  it  with  us  in  Lutidon. 
There,  no  one  is  newspaper-led ;  and  such  a  phrase  as 
■But  my  paper  says’  is  never  heard.  Well;  I  wish 
you  go^  morning,  Mr.  Yawkins.  I  shall  go  to  the 
theatre  this  evening.  To-morrow  I  will  write  to  ray 
friends  what  /  think  of  the  performances ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  send  them  tlie  criticisms  both  of  the  ‘  Ofo 
server,’  and  the  ‘  Dictator.’  ” 

I  returned  to  Scorewell's;  took  a  baMy  dinner;  and 
at  half-pest  five — the  performances  being  to  commence 
at  six  o’clock,  precisely — proceeded  to  the  TwutM 
Rotsl  LrrTLB  Psdunotoh. 
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A  WIFE  WANTED. 

Ye  fliir  onee  attend,  I’tie  an  ufler  to  make  you, 

In  Hyroen’i  toft  banda  I  am  anxious  to  live ; 

For  belter  for  worse  a  companion  I'll  lake  me. 
Provided  she  fills  the  description  I  give. 

I  neither  expect  nor  can  hope  for  Perfection,  | 

For  that  never  yet  was  a  bachelor's  lot. 

But,  choosing  a  wife,  I  would  make  a  selection. 

Which  many  in  my  situation  would  nut. 

I'd  have — let  me  see — I'd  not  have  a  beauty; 

For  beautiful  women  are  apt  lo  be  vain. 

Yet  with  a  small  share,  I  would  think  it  a  duty 
To  take  her,  be  thankful,  and  never  complam. 

Her  form  must  be  good,  without  art  to  constrain  it. 

And  rather  above  than  below  middle  sise  ; 

A  something  (it  puzzles  my  brain  to  explain  it,) 

Like  eloquent  language  must  flow  from  her  eyea. 

She  must  be  well  bred,  or  I  cannot  accept  her, 

Good  natured  and  modest,  but  not  very  coy. 

Her  mind  well  informed — 'tie  the  principal  nectar. 
That  sweetens  the  cup  of  Hymenial  joy. 

Her  home  she  must  love,  and  domestic  employment. 
Have  practical  knowledge  of  household  aflairs: 

And  make  it  a  part  of  her  highest  enjoyment. 

To  soAen  my  troubles  and  lighten  my  cares. 

Her  age  I  would  have  it  at  least  to  be  twenty. 

But  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  at  the  moat — 

And  the  girls  of  that  age  being  every  where  plenty, 
1  hope  to  get  one  of  that  numerous  host. 

No  fortune  I  ask,  for  I've  no  predilection. 

For  gliller  or  show,  or  the  pomp  of  high  life  ; 

1  wish  to  be  bound  by  thecor^  of  aflectioa ; 

And  iww  I  have  drawn  jroo  the  sketch  of  a  wife. 

If  any  possess  the  above  requisitions. 

And  wish  to  be  bound  by  the  conjugal  band. 

They  will  please  to  step  forward,  they  know  the  con* 
ditions. 

Inquire  of  the  editor.  I'm  always  at  hand. 

A  STRANGER. 


ALLAN  WATER 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 

Whm  the  sweet  Spring  time  did  fell. 

Was  ihe  miller's  lovely  daughter. 

Loveliest  of  them  all. 

For  hia  bride  a  soldier  sought  her. 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  be; 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  so  gay  as  she. 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 

When  the  brown  Aatumn  shed  his  store. 

Was  the  miller's  lovely  daughter. 

But  she  smiled  im  more ; 

For  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her. 
And  the  soldier  false  wras  he; 

On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  so  sad  as  she. 

M 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water, 

When  the  Winter's  snow  fell  fest. 

Was  the  miller's  lovely  daughter. 

But  her  woes  were  past : 

For  the  miller's  lovely  daughter 
From  care  or  cold  was  free; 

^  On  tlte  banks  of  Allan  Water 

-  There  a  corpse  lay  she. 


THE  MOTHER’S  GRIEF. 

Did  the  bereaved  in  wailing  deep. 

Mourn  her  departed  love. 

Did  she  regret  its  tranquil  sleep. 

Its  spirit's  flight  above? 

Did  she  around  its  early  tomb 
Scatter  young  flowreta  feir  ? 

No— 'twas  a  mockery  aught  sfeniktjflnoaa 
Over  the  sleeper  there. 

Did  the  bright  drops  of  anguish  mU 
Over  its  silent  s^  ? 

No— for  she  knew  its  little  soul 
Hail  wandered  up  to  God. 

Did  she  its  angel  form  invoke 
Back  from  its  place  of  rest — 

Did  she  upbraid  the  unerring  stroke 
That  tore  it  from  her  breast  ? 

No— for  she  sent  its  spirit  home. 

That  stainless  oflenng  back. 

Long  ere  its  little  heart  could  roqm 
Into  the  sinner's  track. 

For  she  bad  odered  it  to  Heayen, 

Pure  as  the  holy  Dove — 

Fair,  as  when  first  her  God  had  given 
Its  being  to  her  love. 

She  reared  upon  its  early  grave, 

A  simply  sculptured  dome. 

And  the  bereaved  mother  gave 
The  orphan  band  a  home. 

Hert,  did  the  Almighty  Father  hlaib 
In  its  bright  home  of  rest. 

And  the  lone  children  motherless— 

The  ckiUUu  mothtr  blest. 

C.  H.  W. 


MISS  B  A  I  LT. 

A  Captain  bold,  of  Halifex, 

Wto  lived  in  country  quartera. 

Seduced  a  maid,  who  hanged  hetaelf 
One  Monday  in  her  garters. 

Hia  guilty  conecience  smiled  him; 

He  lost  his  stomach  daily — 

He  took  to  drinking  ratafia, 

Aud  thought  upon  Miss  Bailey. 

Oh !  Miss  Bailey,  unfortunate  Mias  Bailey, 

Oh !  Mim  Bailey,  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey. 

One  night,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed —  * 

’Cause  he  had  got  a  fever— 

Said  be,  **  I  am  a  handsome  man. 

But  I’m  a  gay  deceiver.” 

At  twelve  o’cloek,  that  very  night. 

His  candle  burned  quite  palely, 

A  ghost  step'd  up  to  his  bed-side. 

And  cried,  **  Eiahold  Misi  Bailey.” 

Oh !  Mim  Bailey,  dtc. 

**  Avaunt,  Mim  Bailey.”  then  ha  esied, 

“Your  face  looks  white  and  meaf^.” 

**  O  h !  Captain  Smith,”  the  ghost  repKdd, 

"  You’ve  used  me  ungenteelly — 

The  Crowner’s  'quest  goes  hard  with  me 
Because  I’ve  acted  frailly. 

And  Parson  Briggs  won’t  bury  me. 

Although  I'm  dead  Mim  Bailey.” 

Oh  !  Mim  Bailey,  dec. 

“  Dear  ghost,”  said  he.  “  since  yon  and  I 
Accounts  must  once  for  all  close. 

There  is  one  pound  note  in  my 
Regimental  small-clothes. 

Twill  bribe  the  sexton  for  your  grave 
The  ghost  then  vanish’d  gaily. 

Saying,  **  Blem  you,  wicked  Captain  Smith, 
Remember  poor  Mim  Bailey.” 

Oh !  Mim  Bailey,  die. 


claim'd, 


Your  charma 


would  make 


But  when  they  learn  that  yon  have  hlcaa>d 
Another  with  your  hearty 
They’ll  bid  aapirlng  paasiona  reatf 
And  act  a  brothcr’a  part* 

Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit. 

Nor  fear  to  aalTer  wronf} 

Por  ftrlenda  In  all  the  a^ cd  you’ll  oaoet. 
And  lorera  In  the  young* 
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THE  WINE  CELLAR 

BY  DOUGLAS  TERROLD. 


8uph«n  CurUw  wm  a  thrifty  goldamith  ia  lha  I 
raign  at  tba  leound  Cbarlas.  Hu  shop  waa  a  miita  af 
Baial:  he  worked  tor  the  court,  although,  wa  fear, 
hie  name  u  not  to  ba  found  in  any  record  in  lha  State 
Paper  Office.  Siapheii  waa  a  bachelor,  and,  what  ia 
atrange,  he  never  felt,  that  ia,  he  never  complained  of 
hia  lonellnaaa.  Hu  chaaed  ewera,  hia  emlmaaed  gablata, 
hia  gold  in  bare,  were  to  him  w  ife  and  children.  Mi> 
daa  waa  hia  only  kinaman.  He  would  creep  among 
hia  treaaurea,  like  an  old  gray  rat,  and  rub  hu  handa, 
and  aniile,  aa  if  communing  vciih  the  wraith  about  him. 

Ho  had  ao  long  hugged  gold  to  hia  benri,  that  it  beat 
for  nothing  elae.  Sieplien  uiu  a  practical  philuao- 
pheri  for  ha  would  meekly  take  ihe  order — nay  conaull 
the  caprice— of  the  veriest  popinjay  with  the  humili¬ 
ty  of  a  pauper,  when  at  a  word,  ha  might  have  out- 
blaxuned  lords  and  earla.  If  ihu  bo  not  real  philoso¬ 
phy,  thought  Stephen,  as  he  walked  slip-shod  at  the 
heals  of  hu  cuatomc's,  what  ia  f 

Stephen  waa  a  man  of  temperance:  he  waa  content 
to  see  venison  carved  on  hu  hunting-cupa ;  he  cared 
not  to  have  it  in  his  larder.  His  eyea  would  melt  at  ] 
clustering  grapes  chaaed  on  banquet  goblets ;  but  im 
drop  of  the  living  juice  passed  the  goldsmith’s  lipa 
Stephen  nrdy  gave  audience  to  Bacchus  when  ictiO’ 
duced  by  Plutus.  Such  was  the  frugality  of  Stephen 
to  hu  siity-fifih  year ;  and  then,  or  Ins  name  had  not 
been  etemixad  in  this  our  page,  temptation  fell  upon 
him. 

It  was  eight  o’clock,  on  a  ■  jw  spring  evening,  and 
Stephen  sat  aione  in  hia  back  room.  There  waa  no 
more  6re  upon  the  hearih  than  might  have  lain  in  a 
tinder-boi,  but  Sieplien  held  his  parchment  bands 
above  it,  and  would  not  be  cold.  A  small  silver 
lamp,  a  short  wick — for  the  keen  observation  of  Ste¬ 
phen  bad  taught  him  the  acientific  truth,  that  the  leaa 
the  wick,  the  lem  the  expenditure  of  oil — glowing,  a 
yellow  speck  in  the  darkness.  On  the  table  lay  a 
book,  a  treatise  on  precious  stones ;  and  on  Stephen’s 
knee,  **  Hermes,  the  True  Philoaupher.”  Stephen 
was  startled  from  a  waking  dream  by  a  loud  and  has¬ 
ty  knocking  at  the  door.  Mike,  the  boy,  was  out,  but 
it  could  not  be  he.  Stephen  took  up  the  lamp,  and 
was  creeping  to  the  door,  when  his  eye  caught  the  sil¬ 
ver,  and  he  again  placed  it'upon  the  table,  and  felt  his 
way  through  the  shop.  Unbolting  Ihe  five  bolls  of 
the  door,  but  keeping  fast  the  chain,  Stephen  demand¬ 
ed  “  who  was  there  ?” 

**  I  bear  a  commimion  from  Sir  William  Bronneker, 
and  I’m  in  baste.” 

“  Slay  you  a  minute — but  a  minute  and  Stephen 
hurried  back  for  the  lamp,  then  hastily  returned,  open¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  the  visiter  passed  the  threshold. 

“  Tu  not  Charles,”  cried  Stephen,  alarmed  at  his 
mistake,  for  ho  believed  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  Sir 
William's  man. 

**  No  matter  for  that,  Stephen;  you  work  for  men,  and 
not  for  Christian  names.  Cume,l  have  a  job  for  you;”  and 
the  visiter,  with  the  easy,  assured  air  of  a  gallant, 
lounged  into  the  back  parlour,  ^followed  by  the  tremu¬ 
lous  Siephen. 

“  Sir  William — ”  began  the  goldsmith. 

**  He  bade  me  use  his  name ;  the  work  I’d  have  you 
do  is  for  myself.  Fear  not ;  here’s  money  in  advance,” 
and  the  stranger  plucked  from  his  pocket  a  purae, 
which,  in  iu  ample  length,  lay  like  a  bloated  snake 
upon  the  table. 

Stephen  smiled,  and  said,  “  Your  business,  sir  V’ 

“  See  here,’  and  the  stranger  moved  the  lamp  im- 
meiiiately  between  them,  when.  Sot  the  first  lime, 
Stephen  clearly  saw  the  counlenanoe  of  his  customer. 
Uis  face  was  red  as  brick,  and  his  eyes  looked  deep  as 


the  sea,  and  glowed  with  good  humour.  His  mouth 
was  large  and  frank  ;  and  his  voice  came  as  from  the 
well  of  truth.  Hia  hair  fell  in  curls  behind  bis  ear% 
and  his  moustache,  black  as  coal,  made  a  perfect  cre¬ 
scent  on  his  lip,  the  points  upwards.  Other  men  may 
be  merely  good  fellows,  the  atianger  seemed  the  best. 

■*  ^ee  here,”  he  repeated,  and  produced  a  drawing  on 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  “  can  you  cut  me  this  in  a  seal 
ring  1”  * 

“  Humph  !”  and  Stephen  put  on  bis  spectacles,  “the 
subject  IS  ’ — 

**  Bacchus  squeezing  grape-juice  into  the  cup  of 
Death,”  said  the  mranger. 

**  An  odd  concfii,”  cried  the  goldsmith. 

**  Wo  all  have  our  whims,  or  woe  to  the  selleis,’’said 
the  customer.  **  Well,  can  it  be  done?” 

“  Surely,  sir,  surely.  On  what  shall  it  be  cut  f’ 

**  An  emerald,  nothing  less.  It  ia  the  drmkar’s 
atone.  In  a  week.  Master  Curlew  T 
“  This  day  week,  sir,  if  I  live  in  health.” 

The  day  came,  Stephen  was  a  tradesman  of  hia 
word,  and  the  stranger  sat  in  the  parlour,  looking 
curiously  into  the  ring. 

**  Per  Baeco  f  Rarely  done.  Why,  Master  Curlew,  _ 
thou  hast  caught  the  very  chops  of  glorious  Liber,  hia 
swimming  eyes,  and  blessed  mouth.  Ha !  ha !  thou 
hast  put  thy  heart  into  the  work.  Master  Curlew ;  and 
how  cunningly  hast  thou  all  but  hid  the  dart  of  Death 
behind  thethyrsus  of  ihe  god.  How  hia  life-giving  hand 
clutches  the  pulpy  cluster,  and  with  what  a  gash 
comes  down  the  purple  rain,  plashing  into  rubies  in 
the  cup  of  Mars !” 

“  It  was  my  wish  to  satisfy,  most  noble  sir,”  mid 
Stephen,  meekly,  somewhat  confounded  by  the  loud 
praises  of  ihe  s|icaker. 

“  May  you  never  be  choked  with  grape-alone.  Master 
Curlew,  for  this  goodly  work.  Ha!”  and  the  speaker 
looked  archly  at  the  withered  goldsmith ;  “  it  bath 
cost  thee  many  a  head-ache  ere  thou  couldat  do  this.” 

**lf  I  may  say  it,  I  have  laboured  bard  at  the  craft — 
have  been  a  thrifty,  sober  man,”  said  Stephen. 

“  Sober !  Ha !  ha !  ha !”  shouted  the  speaker,  and 
hia  faro  glowed  redder,  and  hia  eyes  melted;  **  sober! 
Why,  thou  wait  begot  in  a  wine  cask,  and  suckled  by 
a  bottle,  or  thou  hadst  never  done  this.  By  the  thigh 
of  Jupiter!  he  who  touched  this,”  and  the  stranger 
held  up  the  ring  to  his  eye,  and  laughed  again,  **  he 
who  touched  this,  hath  never  known  water.  Tut ! 
man,  wore  I  to  pink  thee  with  a  sword,  thoud’st  bleed 
wine  r 

**  I,”  cried  Stephen,  **  1  bleed;”  and  he  glanced  fear¬ 
fully  towards  the  door,  and  then  at  the  stranger,  who 
contiuned  to  look  at  the  ring. 

”  The  skin  of  the  sorriest  goat  shall  sometimes  hold 
the  choicest  liquor,”  said  the  sianger,  looking  into  the 
dry  face  of  the  goldsmith.  **  Come,  confess,  art  thou 
not  a  sly  roisterer  T  Or  art  thou  a  hermit  over  thy 
drops,  and  dost  count  flasks  alone  I  Ah !  ay !  well,  to 
thy  cellar,  man  ;  and, — yes, — thine  arms  are  long 
enough,— bring  up  ten  bottles  of  thy  choicest  Malaga.” 

“I  ! — my  cellar! — Malaga!”  stammered  Stephen. 

"  Surely  thou  hast  a  cellar  I”  and  the  stranger  put 
his  hat  upon  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  man  sal  in  for 
a  carouse. 

“  For  forty  years,  but  it  hath  never  known  wine,” 
cried  the  goldsmith.  “  I — 1  have  never  known  wine.” 
The  stranger  said  nothing  ;  but  tbniing  full  upon  Ste¬ 
phen,  and  placing  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  he  blew 
out  his  flushing  cheeks  like  a  bag-pipe,  and  sat  with 
bis  eyes  blazing  upon  the  heretic.  “  No,  never !” 
gasped  Siephen,  terrified,  for  a  sense  of  his  wicked¬ 
ness  began  to  poasess  him. 
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“  And  doat  thou  repent  T'  asked  the  stranger,  with 
a  touch  of  mercy  towards  the  sinner. 

“  1 — humph!  I’m  a  poor  man,”  cried  Citrlew,  "yes 
though  I'm  a  goldsmith,  and  seem  rich,  I— I'm  poor  !” 

"  Well, ’tis  lucky  I  come  provided  and  the  stran¬ 
ger  placed  upon  the  table  a  couple  of  Sasks.  Whether 
he  took  them  from  under  his  cloak,  or  evoked  them 
ihroiigh  the  floor,  Stephen  knew  not;  but  he  started  at 
them  as  they  stood  rebukingly  upon  his  table,  as  if  they 
had  been  two  sheeted  ghosts.  ’‘Come,  glasses,”  cried 
the  giver  of  the  wine. 

**  Glasses  !”  echoed  Stephen,  "  in  my  house  !” 

**  Right,  glasses!  No— cups,  and  let  them  be  gold 
ones,” — and  the  Bacchannl,  fur  it  was  plain  he  was 
such,  waved  hia  arm  with  an  authority  which  Ste¬ 
phen  attempted  not  to  dispute,  but  ruse,  and  hobbled 
into  the  shop,  and  returned  with  two  cups,  just  as  the 
first  cork  was  drawn.  "  Come,  there's  sunlight  in 
that  eh  t”  cried  the  stranger,  as  he  poured  the  wine 
into  the  vessels  **  So,  thou  hast  never  drunk  wine  I 
— Will,''here's  to  the  baptism  of  thy  heart.”  And  the 
stranger  emptied  the  cup,  and  hia  lips  smacked  like  a 
whipi 

•■r  And  Stephen  Curlew  tasted  the  wine,  and  looked 

around,  below,and  above;  and  the  wainscoatdid  not  split 
in  twain,  nor  did  the  door  yawn,  nor  the  ceiling  gape. 
Stephen  tasted  a  second  time;  thrice  did  he  drink,  and 
he  licked  hia  mouth  as  a  cat  licks  the  cream  from  her 
whiskers,  and  putting  his  Isfl  hand  upon, his  stomach, 
sofily  sighed. 

*■  Ha  !  ha !  another  cup  T  I  know  thou  wilt.”— and 
Stephen  took  another,  and  another;  and  the  two  flasks 
were  in  brief  time  emptied.  They  were,  however, 
speedily  fldlowed  by  two  more  placed  by  the  stranger 
on  the  table,  Stephen  opening  his  eyes  and  mouth  at 
their  mysterious  appearance.  The  contents  of  these 
were  duly  swallowed,  and  lo!  another  two  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  goldsmith,  or,  as  he  then  thought,  four. 

I  “  There  never  was  such  a  Bacchus,”  cried  Stephen’s 

customer,  eyeing  the  ring.  "  Why,  a  man  may  see  his 
stomach  fairly  heave,  and  his  cheek  ripen  with  wine ; 
3ret,  till  this  night,  thou  hadst  never  tasted  the  juice  I 
What — what  could  have  taught  thee  to  carve  the  god 
so  capiully  T 

**  Insiinct — instinct,”  called  out  the  goldsmith,  his 
j  lips  tamed  to  clay  by  two  much  wine. 

I  "  Attd  yet,”  said  the  stranger,  ”  1  care  not  so  much 

I  for — How  old  art  thou,  Stephen  T’ 

("  Sixty-five,”  and  Stephen  hiccnped. 

**  I  care  not  so  much  for  thy  Drath,  Stephen  :  in¬ 
stinct  should  have  made  thee  a  better  hand  at  Death.” 

"  'Tis  a  good  Death.”  cried  the  goldsmith,  with  un¬ 
usual  boldness,  "  a  most  sweet  Death.” 

**  Tis  too  broad — the  skeleton  of  an  alderman  with 
[  the  flesh  dried  upon  him.  He  hath  not  the  true  deso- 
p  lation — the  ghastly  nothingness  of  the  big  bugbear.  No 

,  matter,  I'm  content;  but  this  I’ll  say,  though  thou  hast 

^  shown  thyself  a  professor  at  Bacchus,  thou  art  yet  but 

a  poor  apprentice  at  Death.” 

Stephen  Curlew  answered  not  with  words,  but  he 
snored  very  audibly.  How  long  he  slept  he  could  not 
well  discover;  but  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself 
alone,  there  stood  upon  the  table  an  unopened  flask  of 
wins.  In  a  moment  the  mystery  broke  upon  him — 
and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  shriek,  and  rushed 
into  the  shop.  No,  he  had  nut  been  drugged  by 
thieves — all  was  as  it  should  be.  The  stranger,  like 
an  honest  and  a  courteous  man,  had  taken  but  his  own; 
and,  without  disturbing  the  sleeper,  had  quitted  the 
house.  And  Stephen  Curlew,  the  wine  glowing  in 
his  heart — yea,  down  to  his  very  nails,  stood  and  smil¬ 
ed  at  the  unopened  flask  before  him. 

Stephen  continued  to  eye  the  flask ;  and  though  its 
donor  had  shared  with  him  he  knew  not  how  many 
bottlea,  Stephen  was  resolved  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
luscious  juice  before  him  should  wet  an  alien  throat. 


But  how — where  to  secure  it  t  For  in  the  new  pas¬ 
sion  which  seised  upon  the  goldfmith,  the  one  flask 
seemed  lo  him  more  precious  than  tlie  cuetly  tnasure 
in  his  shop— a  thing  tu  be  guarded  wiih  more  scrupul¬ 
ous  alTeciMin — mure  jealuus  love.  In  what  nook  of 
hia  house  lo  hide  the  glorious  wealth — what  comer, 
where  it  might  escape  the  profane  glanrea  and  itching 
fingers  of  his  veorkmen  I  'I'he  ihonghi  fell  in  a  goMen 
flash  upon  him — the  cellar — ay,  the  cellar  t  Who  of 
his  houseltold  ever  thought  of  approaching  the  cellart 
Stephen  seised  the  flask  and  lamp,  and  (lauaed.  The 
cellar  bad  no  lock !  no  matter ;  he  had  a  bag  of  three- 
inch  nails  and  a  stout  hammer. 

The  next  morning,  ncighbotirv  met  at  the  closed 
door  and  windowsof  the  goldsmith,  and  knocked  and 
shouted— shouted  and  knocked.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  reduced  to  a  crowbar,  and.  at  length,  burst  into 
the  house.  Every  place  was  searched,  but  there  was 
nowhere  visible  old  Stephen  Curlew.  Days  passed 
on,  and  strange  stories  filled  the  ears  of  men.  One 
neighbour  vowed  that  he  had  had  a  dream  or  a  vb 
skm.  be  knew  not  which,  werein  he  saw  the  goldsmith 
whirled  down  the  Strand  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  lion 
and  a  tiger,  and  driven  by  a  halfoiaked  young  man, 
wearing  a  panther  skin,  and  on  hia  head  vine-leaves 
and  ivy.  An  old  woman  aware  that  she  had  seen  Ste¬ 
phen  carried  away  by  a  doacn  devils  (very  much  in 
liquor,)  with  red  focee  and  goal  legs.  However,  in 
less  than  a  month,  the  goldsmith's  nephew,  a  scrive¬ 
ner’s  clerk,  took  possession  of  Curlew’s  wealth,  and  be- 
eame  a  new  made  butterfly  with  golden  wings.  As 
for  Stephen,  afler  various  speculations,  it  was  conclud¬ 
ed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  he  must  have 
been  carried  away  by  Satan  himself,  and  the  nephew 
cared  not  lo  combat  popular  opinions.  But  such,  in 
traih,  was  not  the  end  of  the  goldsmith.  Hear  iL 

Stephen,  possessed  by  the  thought  of  the  cellar,  widi 
the  one  flask,  a  lamp,  nails,  and  hammer,  proceeded  lo 
the  sacred  crypt.  He  arrived  in  the  vault,  and  having 
kissed  the  flask,  reverently  put  it  down,  and  straight¬ 
way  addressing  himself  to  the  work.  Closing  the  door, 
he  drove  the  first  nail,  the  second,  third  ;  and  borrow¬ 
ing  new  strength  from  the  greatness  of  his  purpose,  he 
struck  each  nail  upon  the  head  with  the  force  and 
precision  of  a  Cyclops,  burying  it  deep  in  the  oak. 
With  this  new-found  might,  he  drove  eleven  nails;  the 
twelflh  was  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  when,  look¬ 
ing  routid,— ohf  sad  mishap,  heavy  mischance!  awful 
error! — ho  had  driven  the  nails  front  the  wrong 
side! — In  a  word,  and  we  tremble  while  we  write  it, 
he  had  nailed  himself  in  !  There  he  stood,  aitd  there 
stood  the  flask.  He  gasped  with  horror,  his  foot 
stumbled,  and  struck  the  lamp,  it  fell  over,  and  the 
light  went  out. 

Shall  we  write  further  on  the  agony  of  Stephen 
Curlew  ?  Shall  we  describe  how  he  clawed  and 
struck  at  the  door,  iww  in  the  hope  to  wrench  a  nail 
and  new  to  alarm  the  breathing  men  above  ?  No ;  we 
will  nut  dwell  upon  ihe  horror  ;  it  is  enough  that  the 
fate  of  the  goldsminh  was  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
following  paragraph  of  last  Saturday. 

"  Some  labourers,  digging  a  fouiidation  near”— no, 
we  will  not  name  the  place,  for  the  family  of  the  Cur¬ 
lews  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  there  may  be  destendenls 
in  the  neighbourhood — “near - ,  found  a  skele¬ 

ton;  a  hammer  was  lieside  it,  with  several  long  nailr 
a  small  wine-flask  was  also  fouhd  near  the  remains, 
which,  it  is  comidered,  could  not  have  been  in  the 
vault  in  which  they  were  discovered,  less  than  a 
century  and  three  quarters!” 

Oh,  ye  heads  of  families — and  oh,  ye  thrifty,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  bachelors,  boarding  with  families,  or  growing 
mouldy  by  yourselves,  never,  while  ye  live,  forget  the 
end  of  Stephen  Curlew.  And  oh.  ye  heads  of  families 
—and  oh,  ye  aforesaid  bachelors,  albeit  ye  have  sniy 
one  bottle  left,  never — never  nail  up  Ihe  wine-cellar 
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THE  E  L  O 

B Y  CHARLES 

The  doctor  tclk  me  I  muet  Uke  no  wine.  Pihaw! 

It  M  not  that  which  mounia  into  my  brain ;  and  luma- 
timea— but  I  mutt  not  wander — wine  ia  the  beat  correc¬ 
tor  of  iheae  fanciea  One  bottle  mure  of  tuber  claret,  and 
I  aball  be  able  lo  finiah  before  midnight  the  brief 
akeich  of  my  life  which  1  promiaed  Travcrt  lung 
ago. 

It  were  worse  than  uaeleia  to  set  down  any  parti- 
celars  of  my  boyhood.  An  only  sun  it  usually  a 
spoiled  ene,  and  that  which  is  to  easy  and  delightful 
a  task  to  roust  parents,  was  by  no  means  difficult  or 
unpleasant  to  mine ;  and  yet,  to  do  myself  justice,  I 
believe  I  was  not  more  conceited,  insolent,  seltisb, 
and  rapacioos  than  others  are  during  thuae  days  ol  in¬ 
nocence  which  form  the  germ  of  that  ouble  and  dis¬ 
interested  creature,  man. 

At  the  age  of  three-and- twenty  I  succeeded  to  my 
fother's  estate.  It  was  lo  divert  a  sense  of  loneiinesa 
which  beset  me,  that  1  plunged  into— es  they  term  it, 
but  the  phrase  is  a  wrong  one — that  I  ventured  upon 
the  course  of  folly  and  dimipetion  into  which  so  many 
young  men  uf  fortune  like  myself  hurry  themselves, 
or  are  led,  or  are  drivea  Bui  why  recount  these 
scenes  of  pleasure— so  called,  or  miacaHed — whose 
reaction  is  uiter  weariness,  satiety,  and  disgust  ? 

1  was  at  the  theatre  one  night,  when  a  friend  who 
accompanied  roe  directed  roy  attention  to  a  very  love¬ 
ly  girl,  who,  with  her  mother  and  a  party  of  fnends, 
occupied  the  next  box.  She  was,  certainly,  the  love¬ 
liest  creature  my  eyes  had  ever  lighted  upon  ;  with  a 
sylph-like  form,  (that  is  the  usual  phrase,  1  believe,) 
wanting,  perhaps,  that  complete  mundness  of  limb 
which  IS  considered  essential  to  perfect  beauty  in  a 
woman — but  she  was  barely  sixteen — and  yet  suggest¬ 
ing,  too,  ihe  idea  of  consummate  symmetry.  Her  face 
— but  who  can  describe  beauty  I  who  even  can  paint 
it  f  Let  any  man  look  at  the  finest  attempts  to  achieve 
this  impossiUlity  by  the  old  masteia,  and  then  let  him 
compare  them  with  the  laces  ho  has  teen,  and  may 
see  every  day.  Heavens !  what  insanities !  Can  a 
man  paint  a  soul  upon  canvamt  And  yet  the  artist 
talks  of  bis  **  expreasioa’’ 

I  watched  her  cloaely  during  the  performance— In¬ 
deed  I  had  no  power  to  withdraw  my  gaxe  from  her  ; 
and  once  or  twice  her  eyea  met  mine,  and  I  thought  1 
eould  perceive  the  was  not  altogether  displeased  at 
my  attention.  Her  confusion  betrayed  t^t  to  me, 
a^  in  one  short  hour  I  was  a  lost  man. 

When  the  phy  was  over,  I  framed  a  miserable  ex¬ 
cuse,  which  I  thought  at  the  time  a  roost  ingenious 
one,  to  roy  friend  for  rot  accompanying  him  hume  to 
supper,  as  1  had  promised  ;  and  hutening  after  my  un¬ 
known  and  her  mother,  who  bad  left  the  box,  was 
just  in  time  to  see  them  enter  a  coach.  I  contrived  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  taw  it  deposit  its  beautiful 
freight  at  a  house  in  a  small  private  street  near  Purt- 
man  Square. 

I  could  laugh — unaccustomed  as  I  am  even  to  pri¬ 
vate  laughing  now-a-dajra— when  I  think,  as  I  do 
sometimes,  on  those  days  of  sentiment.  It  were  as 
futile  to  attempt  to  renew  that  sentiment  afier  thirty, 
as  lo  try  to  recall  those  days,  and  lo  bid  them  stand  in 
next  year's  calendar.  The  green  wood  ia  oat  of  the 
tree  by  that  time ;  and  the  trunk  becomes  hard,  and 
gnarled  and  stubborn.  Now  is  Ihe  time  to  enjoy  life.  ^ 
At  five-and-ihiriy  the  blood  and  the  brain  act  in  con¬ 
cert,  and  the  heart  beats  not  one  pulse  the  quicker, 
while  they  do  their  spiriting — not  gently  always. — ^To 
return. 

I  went  home  that  night  altogether  an  altered  man, 
and  mae  next  ■««rni"g  from  a  sleepleas  bed,  absorbed 
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with  one  idea  which  had  worked  aomiraculonsarhange 
within  me.  All  thatday,  almost  without iiiiernuasioa, 
did  I  |iace  up  and  duwn  Ihe  street  in  the  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  herj  but  in  vain.  Not  enco  did  she  approach  the 
window  and  1  did  not  deem  it  prudent  lo  question  one 
of  the  servants  who  came  out  of  the  huiise  severd 
limes  during  ihe  day.  1  betook  myself^ therefore,  to¬ 
wards  evening,  to  a  green-giocer’s  shop  iii  ihe  neigh- 
burhuud  ;  and  the  purchase  uf  some  Iruil  gave  me  a 
privilege  lu  indulge  in  a  little  chat  wiih  ihe  good  old 
woiiiHii  wlw  fouduried  the  busiuess.  I  atlecied  to  be 
chietly  solicitous  respecting  ihe  elderly  lady,  whom 
1  had  seen  by  chance,  and  believed  lo  be  a  friend  of 
my  father,  but  whose  name  1  could  noi,  for  the  life  of 
me,  remember.  The  old  woman  smiled  at  my  shallow 
artifice,  but  proceeded  lo  inform  me  that  the  elderly 
lady  was  a  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  at 
that  period  an  infant  I  begged  pardon — the  name  f 
did  she  know  the  daughter's  name  t 

“Oh  yea!  it  was  Isabella  Denham.” 

It  was  an  era  in  ray  life,  the  first  sound  of  that  name. 

I  thanked  my  kind  infurmaiil,  and  withdrew. 

1  need  not  tell  how  unremittingly,  and  for  how 
many  weeks  1  paced  up  and  down  that  street  with 
various  success  :  how  regularly  I  attended  the  church 
she  frequented  ;  and  bow  at  length  I  obtained  an  in- 
tnrluction  to  the  family. 

I  found  Isabella  Denham  more  captivating  than  the 
arouinulated  fancies  and  self-willed  conviclioan  of 
miiaihs  had  pictured  her  to  me.  It  is  noiiniisual  result 
in  such  cases;  but  whether  it  be  that  the  object 
transcends  the  imagination,  or  that  the  imagination 
subaervos  Ihe  object  1  know  not  It  was  so,  how¬ 
ever  ;  for  feeling  upon  these  occasions  takes  the  place 
of  reason,  which  is  an  impertinence. 

Let  me  be  just  I  think,  had  I  loved,Iaabella  Denham 
leas,  I  should  equally  have  admired  her.  She  had  a 
mind  and  a  heart ;  she  was  accomplished  ;  she  was 
beautiful,  gentle,  and  good;  and  she  loved  me.  Yaa, 
she  loved  me.  I  believed  it  then,  and  I  am  certain 
of  it  now.  How  I  loved  her,  aha  never  knew :  that 
was  for  Time  to  show,  and  he  has  shown  it 

I  ofiered  her  my  hand  in  due  time,  and  was  aeoapt- 
ed.  How  I  despised  the  sneers  and  banter  of  some  of 
roy  friends  who  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  a  max 
riage  with  fortune  on  one  side,  and  none  on  the  other, 
and  yet  were  eitdeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  effect 
an  engagement  of  a  similar  nature  in  their  own  fovor 
How  I  disregarded  the  gratuitous  advice  of  sundry  of 
my  officious  relatives,  who  thought  that  all  love  had 
died  when  their  own  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  who 
sometimes  prophecied  truly  because  they  were  always 
prognosticating  evil! 

We  were  at  length  married  ;  and  the  cinae  of  the 
fiiurth  year  saw  no  diminution  of  our  happiness.  We 
were  domestic  enough  without  seclusion,  and  went 
into  as  much  company  as  sufficed  to  make  us  feel  that 
home  was  the  happiest  place  after  all.  One  circum¬ 
stance  had  conitribiiled  to  augment  roy  felicity — the 
birth  of  a  son,  which  took  place  about  a  year  afier 
our  marriage. 

I  know  not  what  some  people  mean,  who  tell  yon 
that  when  a  man  becomes  married,  leve  subsides  into 
afiection,  and  friendship  takes  the  place  of  passion. 
It  was  not  so  with  me.  I  loved  the  wife  as  much  as 
I  had  adored  the  misiresa.  To  make  her  happy  was 
myself  to  be  so;  snd  to  have  made  her  so,  I  would 
have  laid  down  my  life.  Some,  indeed,  hinted  that  I 
indulged  her  too  much — that  I  let  her  have  her  own 
way  in  everything.  And  why  not'  Did  1  many  is 
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make  my  wife  the  creature,  or  the  alave,  ot  aome  |  I  remember  the  nunuteat  particulara  of  that  acene 
ayatero  of  management,  rule  of  action,  or  principle  of  ao  well  I  Nut  a  tittle  of  it  haaeacaped  my  memory- 
conduct  ?  pliraaea  which  1  abhor.  Mo— no;  be  they  not  a  word,  not  a  ay  liable!  It  will  never  depart  from 
aa  wiae  aa  they  will,  I  waa  right.  I  am  convinced  my  mind — from  roy  aoitl! 

of  it.  That  waa  not  the  rauae.  We  were  happy.  When  the  porter  opened  the  door,  I  haatened 

It  waa  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  otie  day  en-  thtuugh  the  hall,  and  aprang  up  ataira  into  the  draw- 
countered  Hat  tinga  in  the  atreet — my  friend  llnatinga.  ing  room.  She  waa  riot  there;  but  roy  little  boy. 
We  had  been  coropaniona  at  Eton,  atid  at  college  our  hearing  roy  well-known  footstep,  came  Irom  the  ad- 
intimacy  had  grown  into  friendship.  Were  1  now  joining  room  and  ran  towards  me.  1  caught  him  in 
asked  fur  what  particular  quality  of  mind  or  heart  I  my  arms,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  kisses, 
had  chueeri  Hustings  fur  a  Iriend,  1  should  find  some  “  Well,  my  dear  little  fellow,  and  where  is  mam- 
difliculiy  in  itnawering  the  question.  He  was  what  ma?” 

is  term^  “  a  good-natured  fellow  there  waa  nothing  “Not  here — not  here,”  said  the  boy,  looking 
gross  orullenaive  in  hia  gaiety,  and  he  waa  always  around  ;  "  bnt  I’m  an  glad  you’ve  come  back!” 
the  same.  His  feelings  never  led  him  to  make  a  luol  habella  was  gone  out,  doubtless.  1  rang  the  bell, 
of  himself,  which  is  much  to  say  of  a  young  man.  I  did  not  observe  Mrs.  Martin,  the  housekeeper,  enter 
They  might  be  called  good  plated  feelings,  which  the  room, — I  was  still  caressing  the  child, 
answered  the  purpose  well  enough,  and  sunieiimes  “  Ha !  Mrs.  Marlin — But  what’s  the  matter?  You 
passed  fur  more  cosily  articles.  It  is  much,  alter  all,  look  ill. — Where  is  Mis  Seville?” 
to  possess  a  friend  between  whom  and  yourself  you  The  wuman  spoke  not,  but  trembled  violently,  and 
can  draw  comparisons  favourable  to  the  latter,  and  turned  very  pale.  I  routioned  her  to  take  a  seat  She 
who  is  perfectly  content  that  you  should  do  sa  did  so. 

He  dined  with  me  on  the  next  day.  His  powers  “  My  dear  madame,  you  alarm  me,”  said  I.  “Is 

of  conversation  were  certainly  much  improved  since  anything  wrong — your  mistress - ” 

we  had  last  talked  together.  He  could  ium  the  roost  Tears  were  streaming  down  the  woman’s  face,  as 
superficial  reading  to  admirable  account;  and  ao  she  arose  suddenly,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
minute  war  hia  observation,  and  so  faithfully  and  fore  she  came  towards  me. 

graphically  could  he  describe  manners,  and  the  sur-  "Oh,  sir!  bear  it  like  a  man,”  she  cried,  weeping 
iacc  motives  of  men,  that  it  almost  appeared  like  a  bitteily  ; — “do  bear  it  like  a  man, sir! — ^That  I  should 
piuiound  knowledge  of  mankind.  Isabella  was  pleased  live  to  tell  you  this!— I,  who  have  carried  you  in 
with  his  society;  and  after  she  had  retired  to  the  these  arras,  and  have  prayed  a  thousand  times  for 
drawing-room,  my  friend  expatiated  somewhat  at  your  happiness  when  I  should  be  dead  and  gone!” 
large  upon  her  beauty  and  elegance,  and,  above  all.  She  paused.  Perhaps  my  face  revealed  the  sick- 
upon  the  good  sense  w  hich  characterised  her.  I  need  ness  of  heart  which  at  that  moment  overcame  me.  I 
bardly  say  that  I  also  was  delighted  with  him,  and  could  not  rise  from  my  seal ;  I  could  not  liA  the  child 
when  we  shook  hands  for  the  night,  I  could  have  from  my  knee,  aa  he  lay  upon  my  bosom  with  hia 
bugged  the  roan  fur  hi^  glowing  eulugy.  1  almost  head  pressed  against  my  heart, 
loved  every  one  who  admired  her.  1  was  too  weak —  “  Merciful  Heaven! — Isabella  ia  ill— she  ia  dying! 

too  weak.  — at  once,  at  once  tell  me——” 

He  visited  us  often,  for  his  time  waa  altogether  his  “  No,  no,”  said  the  wuman  bitterly,  “  she  ia  not  ill 
own.  He  waa  living  upon  expectancy,  and  accord-  or  dying.  Mr.  Saville,  1  durst  not  tell  you  my  sua- 
ingly  had  more  leisure  than  money.  At  various  picions  before  you  left  town — I  durst  not,  air.  For 
periods  I  pressed  him  to  make  my  purse  hia  own,  and  mercy’s  sake  compose  yourself!  My  mistreea  left 
he  did  so.  I  had,  indeed  more  money  at  roy  disposal  this  house  last  Tue^ay  night  with  Mr.  Hastings.” 
than  I  cared  for,  or  knew  what  to  do  with ;  and  at  ’That  horrible  shriek  still  rings  in  roy  ears.  I  re- 
that  time  I  thought,  when  I  served  a  friend,  that  1  memberthrusting  the  child  from  me,  aifo  clasping  my 
bad  found  the  best  employment  for  it.  It  is  strange —  head  with  my  hands  ;  and  then  I  waa  smitten  down 
and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  by  any  means  strange— how  —struck  to  the  earth — worse  than  dead— ob,  how 
men  alter  in  this  particular  as  they  grow  older.  The  much  worse  than  dead !” 

heart-strings  and  the  purse-strings  are  not  so  easily  It  was  a  long,  long,  hideous  dream  that  succeeded, 
drawn  then.  full  of  woe,  and  lamentations,  and  weeping,  and 

Well,  1  waa  hia  banker,  and  felt  myself  sufficiently  curses  and  despair.  But  I  awoke  at  last  from  that 
repaid  by  hia  society.  About  this  time,  also,  I  was  dream  Where  was  1?  It  was  a  very  narrow,  but 
greatly  occupied  in  business  of  a  somewhat  tiouble-  lofty  room ;  the  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  there 
aome  nature,  to  eonclude  which  it  was  necessary  that  was  one  small  window  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
I  should  visit  my  estate.  My  probable  term  of  ab-  floor.  I  was  seated  on  a  low  truckle-bed ;  and  as  I 
sence  was  to  be  about  six  weeks.  The  fashionable  turned  my  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  window  they 
season  was  in  its  meridian,  and  I  could  not  be  cruel  fell  upon  my  hands,  which  were  laid  before  me. 
enough  to  ask  Isabella  to  accompany  me.  She  had  Around  my  wrists  there  ware  deep  marks,  as  though 
latterly  taken  more  pleasure  in  parties,  baits,  and  con-  they  had  l^n  tied  together  with  cords;  and  when  I 
certs,  than  heretofore.  Perhaps  I  had  kept  her  too  moved,  a  sharp  pain  went  round  me,  like  a  girdle, 
close;  we  were  too  domestic.  After  all,  it  waa  not  But  the  rope  had  been  loosened,  and  waa  no  longer 
the  way  of  the  world:  1  thought  so,  and  Hastings  about  me.  A  man  entered  the  mom. 
agreed  with  me; — I  would  see  it  reformed  altogether  “  How  do  you  feel  yourself  now?”  said  he,  laying 
when  I  returned.  his  hand  upon  roy  shoulder. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  beg  -itd  Hastings  to  look  in  now  I  looked  up.  Methought  I  recognised  the  voice, 
and  then,  and  see  that  she  was  not  lonely  and  out  of  and  the  face  was  almost  familiar  to  me,  and  repul- 
spirits.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  my  first  absence  sively  so. 

from  her  would  cause  her  to  feel  so.  He  promised  to  “1  am  well — very  well,”  I  answered.  “  Where 
do  as  I  requested,  and  I  set  ofl^  into  the  country,  am  I?” 

where  I  was  detained  more  than  two  months;  and  at  The  man  said  nothing,  but  silently  left  the  room, 
length,  finding  myself  released  from  an  irksome  at-  presently  returning  with  a  gentleman,  of  whom,  os  of 
tendance  on  very  unpleasant  business,  I  took  post-  the  man,  1  had  an  indistinct  remembrance, 
horses,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  returned  to  “You  will  be  better  soon,  sir,”  said  this  person 
l/rndon.  kindly,  as  he  felt  my  pulse;  and  he  turned  towards 

I  returned  to  Laodoa. —  the  man,  and  spoke  to  him  in  an  under  tone-  “  Let 
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bin  be  kept  very  qaiel,”  wet  all  I  beanl,  ami  be  re* 
tired  abonljr  after. 

Yet; — I  had  been  mad — ravine  mad — iiir  two 
yaart,  and  waa  now  tiruggling  back  into  cenacioiiw 
nett.  Feeble  glimmering!  of  ike  peat  came  upon  roe 
at  firai,  and  then  farther  balf-revelatioiia  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  me ;  until  at  length  Me  caiue  dimly  and 
remotely,  but  gradually  nea.'er  and  more  near,  ttood 
before  nne  like  a  cuiae.  It  it  well  for  me  that  I  did 
not  then  rela|we  into  madneaa;  but  I  wreailed  with  it, 

I  overcame  it,  and  in  a  month  waa  taken  away  in  my 
own  phyiician't  carriage,  and  brought  back  home. 
Home  I  that  had  been  deatroyed. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Herbert,  waa,  and  it,  the  beat  fel¬ 
low  breathinfr.  He  devoted  for  auroe  weeka  nearly 
the  whole  of  hia  time  to  me.  He  endeavoured  to 
draw  my  mind  away  from  the  ene  aubject,  which 
might,  he  thought,  if  entertained,  once  more  overthrow 
my  reaaon.  He  waa  mittaken.  The  very  endeavour 
to  diacaid  that  memory,  at  often  at  it  recurred,  would 
toon  have  diatracted  me.  1  encouraged  it,  therefore, 
and  waa  atrengthened  by  it ;  my  tniiid  throve  upon  it 
—  it  waa  a  oomfort  to  roe. 

The  many  alight  indicaliona  of  an  attachment — of 
a  paaaion — tietv  een  Aer  and  thia  roan  Haaiinga — and 
they  mutt  have  been  but  alight  indicaliona — were  pre- 
aented  to  me  now  groaaly  and  palpably.  1  could  *ee 
them  all — they  aiung  me:  and  I  would  curaemy  faul'a 
nature  that  waa  bliml,  and  would  nut  tee  and  provide 
agaiiial  the  conaequenre.  And  why  did  1  turie  my 
eaty  nature  t  Could  I  have  borne  to  live  a  wretched 
turnkey,  a  miaerable  liatener  to  kay-bolea,  a  dealer  out 
ef  **  puniahment,  the  drudgery  of  devila  T*  Did  I 
marry  to  auapect  virtue,  or  control  vice  f  Neither — 
and  I  waa  glad  that,  when  they  did  wrong  me,  they 
permitted  roe  to  kiMw  it  Theae  thoughta  never  af¬ 
fected  my  brain;  there  waa  no  fear  of  that  I  thought 
no  longer  from  the  brain  ;  theae  thoughta  were  in  my 
been,  and  never  moved  thence. 

One  evening,  aa  I  waa  aaceoding  the  ataira,  I  over¬ 
heard  the  child  inquiring  of  one  of  the  aervanta  “who 
that  white-haired  gentleman  waa,  and  why  he  lived 
in  the  houae  f’  I  had  hitherto  reliiaed  to  aee  the  child, 
but  I  now  mng  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  huuaekeeper, 
who  oonatantly  wailed  upon  me,  to  bring  him  to  me. 

He  wraa  much  grown  luncc  I  had  laat  teen  him, and 
waa  a  fino  boy.  He  did  nut  know  me,  ami  waa  firai 
fearful  of  approaching  me ;  but  I  induced  him  to  ail 
upon  my  knee,  and,  pulling  hia  hair  from  the  forehead, 
aaked  him  if  he  would  not  give  roe  a  kiat.  Aa  he 
lifted  hit  face,  and  looked  up  at  me — that  look  !  hia 
very  mother  waa  gating  through  ihoae  eyea!  A  aod- 
dea  faintneoi  potaeaaed  roe.  I  lilted  the  child  gently 
front  my  knee,  and  motioned  the  houaekeeper  to  take 
him  from  my  eight.  I  did  not  aee  him  again. 

But  there  waa  comfort  tlill : — Haaiinga  waa  in  Lan- 
don — I  waa  certain  of  it. 

And  ao  he  waa.  One  night,  about  a  fortnight  after 
my  return  to  town  from  Paria.  where  I  waa  told  he 
had  been  teen,  and  where  I  had  aought  him  in  vain, 

I  waa  proceeding  home,  baffled  in  my  amleavoura  to 
diacover  him  in  tome  of  hia  old  haiinta  which  *1  had 
aacertainad  after  many  fruilleaa  inqniriea.  i  waa' walk.  | 
ing  rapidly  down  a  miaerable  alreet  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clare  market,  when  a  tqualid  wretch,  iaiiaing  from  a 
public  houae,  came  in  contact  with  me.  1  think  no 
human  being  in  the  world  would  have  recogniaed  him 
but  myaelf  Hideoualy  changed  aa  he  waa,  I  knew 
him  inaiantly.  The  half  thriek  that  burtt  fi-.im  him  aa 
he  recoiled  from  me,  thowed  that  he  had  recogniaeil 
me  aba  The  airuggle  waa  a  ahort  one ;  I  had  omitted 
to  put  my  pialola  in  my  pocket  on  that  evening.  With 
what  a  aavage  triumph,  when  I  had  daahed  him  on  the 
pavement,  did  I  tiamp  upon  the  proairate  carcata  of 
the  groaning  wretch !  but  my  joy  waa  brief;  for  I  waa 
■addeoly  aeiaad  by  three  or  four  aten,  who  held  me 


firmly  by  the  amaa.  1  eould  net  gel  at  him.  Htadlaaa 
of  my  ravinga,  they  aaaiaied  the  roiacreant  to  riae,  who 
catting  one  glance  of  terror  lowarda  me,  darted  down 
an  alley,  and  waa  loai  to  me  for  ever.  He  had  eacaped 
me. 

Hew  I  reeched  home  1  know  not.  Herbert,  who 
viailed  me  next  rooming,  forbade  me  to  riae  from  my 
bed.  He  taid  my  brain  waa  unaetlled,  and  1  believe 
it  waa.  But  I  waa  well  again  in  a  month. 

The  one  idea  pervaded  my  whole  being  when  1 
aroae  from  my  be<l  My  rencontre  with  Haaiinga  had 
whetted  my  ap|>ciite  for  revenge  ao  deeply,  that  no 
reaaon,  no  ihou4:lii.  iio  feeling  could  coiitrol  roe.  He 
waa  evidently  in  a  aiaie  of  the  moat  abject  beggary 
and  want.  That  convktHin  did  nut  diaarm  me;  it  ren¬ 
dered  me  only  the  more  determined  and  inflexible. 

I  went  forth  one  evening,  and  with  much  difficulty 
diacovered  the  iMihlic  hnuae  from  which  I  had  teen 
biro  emerge  on  lAo;  night  From  the  landlord  I  ol>- 
lained  every  particular  I  required  to  know.  Haatinga 
had,  it  aeemt,  changed  hit  name  it  waa  now  Harria. 
He  reaided  in  one  amall  room  on  the  firat  flour  of  a 
houae  in  a  filihy  court  hard  by ;  that  la,  if  he  nad  not 
leA  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  man  had  not  teen  him 
fur  a  month  (last 

It  waa  well.  I  drank  two  glaaaea  of  brandy,  for  it 
waa  a  cold  night,  and  proceeded  toward*  my  Jaalina- 
tion.  I  found  it  eahily.  There  waa  a  light  in  the 
window,  and,  fn>rr,  ihe  reflection  of  a  roan’a  figure  oo 
the  wall,  I  jiidgrit  he  waa  at  home.  The  houae-door 
waa  open,  and  1  entered  Ihe  narrow  paaaage.  At  that 
aaoment  I  trembled,  and  for  an  inatant  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed.  No:  it  waa  not  that  which  made  me  tremble; 
1  knew  and  waa  prepared  for  what  1  had  to  da  It 
waa  the  other, — it  waa  that  fece  which  I  feared  I 
could  not  bear  to  behold. 

Thia  waa.  aa  I  have  taid,  the  weakneat  of  a  moment. 
I  mounted  the  ataita,  and  bunt  into  the  room  tudden- 
ly.  A  man  and  a  woman  were  aeated  at  a  aaaall  fire, 
who  rate  abruptly  on  my  entranca  It  waa  not  Har^ 
ria  and — bit  wife. 

Where  ia  the  man — Hadingi  P’  I  exclaimed,  ad- 
I  dreating  Ihe  old  couple. 

Aa  I  uttered  theae  worda,  a  loud  thriek  proceeded 
from  a  bed  behind  roe,  and  a  female  dropt  upon  the 
floor.  I  knew  that  voice, — I  knew  it  well;.— tut  it 
did  not  move  me. 

Mra.  Harri*  i*  ill,"  aaid  the  old  wroman  ;  **  permit  aa 
to  paat  you,  air  it  it  one  of  the  nia  to  which  the  ia 
autgecL” 

1  allowed  the  woman  to  atop  by  me,  who,  raiaing 
the  lifeleaa  form  beaide  her,  drew  it  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

**  What  do  you  want,  air  ?  what  ia  your  buamem 
hereP’  inquired  the  man. 

I  placed  one  hand  into  my  coal-pocket  and  graaped 
a  piatol,  and  with  the  other  teixed  the  man  by  the  col¬ 
lar. 

“  Where  ia  Harria  P’  mid  I.  “  You  had  beat  tell 
me ;  you  are  a  dead  anan  elae.  He  ia  hid  aomewhei* 
— he  ia  below,  in  the  houae — where  ia  heP’ 

••  Ha  ia  there,"  gaapett  Ihe  man ,  and  he  pointed  hK 
warda  the  bed,  upon  which  a  body  waa  lying,  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth. 

I  mnk  upon  a  chair.  Haaiinga  had  indeed  eacaped 
me,  and  for  ever.  I  waa  left  alone,  for  the  man  had 
harried  from  the  mom.  I  cannot  deocrihe  the  agony 
of  feeling  which  I  underwent  during  the  next  half 
hour.  1  took  the  light,  and.  walking  to  the  bed,  drew 
the  linen  cloth  from  the  fore  of  the  rurpae 

How  awful !  bow  mytteriotit  ia  the  power  of  deatbl 
The  man  who  had  inaulted,  who  had  wronged,  who 
had  betrayed  me, — wboae  iiigraiiiude— of  all  crimee 
the  vileai  and  the  baaeat — had  inverted  my  very  ao«l, 
— thia  man  lay  before  me,  cold,  terene,  tranquil,  mi¬ 
aerable,  calloualy  inaenaiUe, — and  yet  1  had  no  power 
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to  cone  hint-  There  was  no  serenity,  no  tranquillity 
upon  the  fitce,  when  I  gazed  upon  it  more  closely.— 
The  brow  was  corrugated,  the  cheeks  collapsed,  and 
the  eyelids  sunken ;  and  there  was  the  soul's  torture, 
as  it  left  a  tortured  body,  impressed  upon  the  face. — 
Enough  to  have  mitigated  a  more  implacable  hatred 
than  mine! 

I  left  the  room,  and  walced  down  stairs.  At  I  pro. 
ceeded  along  the  passage,  the  man  whom  I  had  betore 
seen  came  out  of  a  lower  room,  and  opened  the  door 
for  me.  1  was  about  to  depart,  when  ha  caught  me 
gently  but  firmly  by  the  arm. 

**Oh,  sir!”  said  he  earnestly,  **do  not  leave  the 
house  without  seeing  Mrs.  Harris.  She  has  relapsed 
into  another  fit ;  but  when  she  comes  to  herself,  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  a  irietid  of  her  husband. 
You  knew  him,  sir.  when  living ;  and  for  his  sake, 
perhaps — ”  the  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  con¬ 
tinued — “  you  have  a  benevolent  heart,  sir,— I  am 
sure  you  have, — ami  if  you  knew  all,  even  though  he 
may  have  wronged  yon—” 

It  was  an  un.'ieiixonahle  time  for  an  appeal  of  this 
nature.  The  (■as-iions  that  had  been  forced  back  upon 
my  heart,  had  yet  scarce  began  to  subside,  but  1  spoke 
calmly. 

“  You  will  tell  her,  Mr.  Seville  has  been  here 
and  1  was  going. 

“  Mr.  Seville  ?”  repeated  the  man.  “  Oh.  sir,  we 
have  heard  that  name  mentioned  frequently  of  late 
You  will  come  again,  or  send,  |>erhaps; — will  yau 
not,  sir  I” 

“  She  will  know  where  ta  find  me,  shonld  she  wish 
to  see  me,  which  I  think  is  hardly  probable  and 
with  a  cold  **  good  night,”  I  left  him. 

I  called  upon  Herbert  on  my  wray  home,  and  told 
him  all  that  had  taken  place.  Ha  was  surprised  and 
shocked. 

~  Seville,”  said  he,  after  a  kmg  pause,  during  which 
he  had  been  absorbed  in  reflection,  “  this  earned  afiisir 
is  destroying  you.  1  am  a  plain  roan.  You  may  shake 
your  head,  and  tell  me  coolly  and  calmly,  ^at  you 
have  ceased  to  feel  the  iqury  which  is  all  the  while 
preying  upon  yon.  It  is  that  calmness  which  I  fear 
moat;  it  will  kill  you, or  worse  than  that — you  under¬ 
stand  me.  You  must  pursue  this  matter  no  farther.  The 
man  is  dead,  and  your  wife - ”  “  Well,”  he  re¬ 

sumed,  “  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  was  wrong  to  call  her 
by  that  name.  May  I  apeak  plainly  T’ 

“  You  may.”  • 

“  She  is  evidently  in  a  stale  of  want— of  destitu¬ 
tion.  This  must  not  be.  You  must  allow  her— settle 
upon  her — enough  to  rescue  her  from  poverty  and  its 
temptations  She  must  nut  starve; — I  see  you  could 
not  bear  that.  And  you  must  forget  her.  It  will  not 
do  to  see  a  young  man  like  yourself  sacrificed,  self 
aacrifieed,  to  the  villainy  of  a  scoundrel.  I  will  say 
no  more,  Seville.  Vice  has  loo  much  homage  paid  to 
her  when  an  honorable  man  is  made  her  victim.” 

Herbert  was  right — he  was  always  sa  No,  no:- 
she  must  not  starve.  That  were,  indeed,  a  miserable 
triumph  to  me.  I  went  to  ray  solicitor  on  the  next  | 
morning,  and  a  deed  was  made  out,  settling  a  com 
petence  upon  her,  and  I  sent  with  it  as  much  money 
as  she  could  require  fur  immediate  exigencies.  And 
I  was  resolved  that  I  would  forget  her.  The  worst 
was  past,  and  time  and  occupation  would  do  mudi, 
and  I  would  think  this  misery  down.  But  the  worst 
was  not  yet  past. 

I  was  informed,  one  morning,  that  a  woman  in  the 
hall  desired  to  speak  with  me.  Concluding  that  she 
wras  one  of  the  many  who  are  accusiomed  to  wait  upon 
the  wealthy  with  peliiioas,  I  ordered  the  aervant  to 
admit  her.  A  woman,  meanly  dressed,  and  whoae 
couQienance  was  concealed,  moved  towards  me,  and 
■iiiking  upon  her  knees,  with  her  palma  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  and  raiaad  towards  me,  looked  up  into  my  face. 


Madnem  in  me,  and  misery  and  famine  in  her,  must 
have  wrought  mere  strongly;  if  that  were  poesibie, 
than  they  liad  done,  could  I  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  face  instantly.  Her  lips  moved — she  would  have 
spoken,  but  she  had  no  power  to  speak — and  with  a 
deep  and  heavy  groan,  she  fell  upon  the  floor  before 
me.  I  rang  the  bell  viulenily.  A  servant  entered 
the  room. 

**  Send  Mrs.  Marlin  to  me  instantly.  Mrs.  Martin,” 
said  I,  at  the  woman  hastened  into  the  room,  ■*  let  Dr. 
Herbert  be  sent  for  imiiiediuiely.  You  must  take  care 
of  her.  See  that  she  wants  nothing.” 

“Gracious  Ged!  it  is  my  roisirese!”  said  the  woman, 
as  the  raised  her  head  upon  her  knee.  “  You  will 
let  her  remain  in  the  Itouee.  Mr.  Saville  f — in  one  of 
the  upper  ruoiusT' 

“  In  her  own  room.  Mrs.  Marlin. — 1  commit  her  to 
you.  When  she  recovers,  we  can  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments,” 

it  is  out  of  the  power  of  fortune,  or  of  fate,  to  excite 
such  feelings  within  me  now,  as  pressed  u|ion  my 
heart  for  soioe  days  after  this  scene.  I  thank  God  for 
it.  Human  strength  or  weakness  could  not  again  en¬ 
dure  so  dreadful  a  conflict  ol  brute  passion  and  of  hu¬ 
man  feeling.  The  piteous  face  raised  to  mine,  would 
not  depart  from  me.  That  she  should  kneel.— that 
she  ehoiild  have  been  degraded  abjectly  to  crouch  be¬ 
fore  me  for  forgiveness,  for  pardon,  for  the  vilest  pity 
—and  that  I  should  know  and  feel  that  the  hose  ex¬ 
piation  was  the  poorest  recommendation— oh!  1  cannot 
pursue  this  farther. 

Some  days  after  Ihkn— it  was  on  a  Sunday  forenoon 
— Mrs.  Martin  entered  the  room.  She  took  a  seat  o|h 
posite  to  me. 

“  1  am  come  to  apeak  with  you,  Mr.  Saville,”  she 
said. 

*>  Well,  madam,  proceed.” 

“  Mrs.  Saville,  my  miatrees,  air,  it  dying.” 

I  spoke  not  for  tome  minutes,  alihongh  I  was  not 
altogether  unprepared  fur  a  communication  of  this  na¬ 
ture- 

“  You  will  take  the  child  to  her,  madam ;  aha  will 
wish  to  see  him.” 

“Oh,  sir,  she  has  seen  him  every  day  since  she 
came  here,  and  he  it  with  her  now.  You  will  not 
be  oflended,  sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  she  has  teen  him 
many  times  within  the  last  two  years.  Yes, sir,  when 
you  were- - ” 

*'  Mad,  madaroe! — apeak  plainly!— I  ms  mad.” 

“  She  came,  sir,  to  roe.  and  fell  at  my  feet,  implor¬ 
ing  to  see  the  child,  and  I  could  not  refuse  her.  I 
could  not  bear  that  my  mistress  should  kneel  to  me, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  behold  her  own  son;”  and  here 
the  woman  wept  bitterly. 

“  It  is  very  well,”  aa:d  I,  after  a  pause ;  “  I  do  not 
blame  you.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  it  should  havt 
been  sa” 

“Could  I  prevail  upon  you,  sir f*  she  continued, 
wiping  her  eyes ;  “  might  I  be  so  bold  as  le  hope—** 
I  anticipated  the  woman's  ihoughit. 

“  She  has  expressed  no  wish  Uiat  I  should  see  her, 
Mrs.  Marlin.” 

“  She  does  not  mention  your  name  even  to  me,”  said 
she ;  “  but  she  must  not  die  without  seeing  you  ;  she 
muff  not,  Mr.  Saville." 

My  nature  el  timet  was  changed  from  what  it  had 
been  since  I  was  relensad  from  the  mad-house.  I  cast 
a  glance  at  the  woman,  which  the  understood  and 
feared. 

“  Mention  not  this  subject  again,  madam,  and  leave 
me.  I  would  be  alone.” 

1  was  disturbed  by  what  the  housekeeper  had  told 
me.  She  was  dying.  It  was  well.  1  wiahed  her  W 
die.  I  felt  that  until  she  was  dead,  my  heart  eoutd 
itot  be  brought  to  forgive  her. 

I  walked  oat.  and  bant  my  steps  lowaida  the  lodf- 
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Iing  which  Haatinga  had  ferinarly  occopied.  I  foand 
tha  woman  oT  the  houae  at  home,  and,  with  a  calm- 
neat  which  I  have  iince  marvelled  at.  I  drew  from  her 
all  the  panicnlara  of  their  aojoum  at  her  howe.  They 
had  been  living  with  her  about  ten  montha  before  the 
death  of  Haatiiiga,  who,  ahe  underatood,  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  deaerted  by  hia  relationa,  but  why  the  knew  not. 
About  a  mouth  previoua  to  the  deceaae  of  Hasiinga,  he 
came  home  one  night,  aaying  that  he  had  been  way¬ 
laid  by  a  ruffian  and  much  iiyured,  and  he  had  never 
riaenfrom  hia  bed  again. 

I  ventured  to  aak  **  if  Mr.  Harria  and  hia  wife  lived 
happily  together  T 

The  woman  thook  her  head.  “  There  waa  a  atrange 
mjrtiery  about  them.”  taid  aha,  “  which  I  never  could 
rightly  make  out  She  waa  evar  gentle  and  obedient: 
but  atill  there  waa  aomething  unlike  a  wife,  I  uaed  to 
think,  whenever  ahe  addreaaed  hina  And  he,  air — 
poor  man  !  we  ahould  not  apeak  ill  of  the  dead — but 
when  be  came  home— from  the  gaming-houae.  we  of¬ 
ten  thought — bow  he  uaed  to  atrika  and  beat  her,  tell¬ 
ing  her  to  go  to  her  Mr.  Seville!  He  waa  jealoua  of 
yen,  air,  I  auppoae,  but  1  am  certain  without  cauae ;  (or 
ahe  waa  an  angel,  air,  if  ever  angel  waa  bom  upon  thia 
earth.— But  you  are  ill,  air.  What  ia  the  matter  T’ 
“Nothing,  nothing,”  aaid  1,  riaing  auddanly ;  “lam 
belter  now ;  and  preaaing  my  purae  upon  the  woman, 

I  ruahed  from  the  houae. 

God  of  juatice  !  how  dreadful  ia  thy  vengeance,  and 
how  thou  oft  timea  makeat  the  ainner  work  out  hia 
own  puniahment !  I  thought  not  of  the  wife  at  firal — 

I  thoognt  of  laabella  Denham.  My  heart  dwelt  upon 
her  once  more  aa  I  had  firal  beheld  her  at  the  theatre, 
— the  young,  the  lovely,  the  innoeeot  being  of  former 
daya.  I  remembered  when  but  to  aee  her  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  window  waa  happineaa  unapeakable — 
when  even  the  preaaure  of  her  hand  in  mine  waa  a 
blaming  and  a  delight  to  me.  And  to  think  that  thia 
creature,  who  had  lain  in  my  boaom,  who  hod  been 
tended,  watched,  almeal  aerv^,  with  a  degree  of  love 
akin  to  idolatry — who  had  never  aeen  one  glance  of  na- 
kindnem  (rum  me,  who  had  heard  no  tone  from  my 
lipa  mve  of  aflection— loo  often  of  fholiah  weaknem; 
—to  think  that  thia  creatare  ahould  have  become  the 
riave,  tha  drudge — tha  apurnad  and  beaten  drudge  of 
a  brutal  miacreant— the  thought  waa  too  horrible ! 

I  had  acarcely  entered  my  own  houae  when  Mri. 
Martin  aoughi  me. 

“For  mercy’a  aake,  air.”  ahe  mid  in  agitation,  “  coma 
and  lake  your  laei  leave  of  my  miatreaa.  She  ia  dying, 
and  hm  prayed  to  aee  you  ooee  ntore.” 

I  fullowM  her  in  ailenee.  I  met  Herbert  at  the  door 
of  the  room.  “  I  am  glad  you  are  eome,”  mid  he.  He 
waa  in  teara. 

“  I  am  too  weak  Herbert ;  am  I  notT 
He  premad  my  hand — “  No,  no.” — and  he  loft  aae. 

I  entered  the  room,  and  mtdewn  by  her  aide.  She 
ipake  not  fnt  aome  minulee. 

“  I  wiahed  to  aee  you  once  more.  Mr.  Seville.”  ahe 
mid  at  length  in  a  low  tone,  and  without  rawing  her 
eyea  to  my  face,  “  to  implore,  not  your  parduo.  fur  that 
I  dare  not  eipect ;  but  that  yon  will  not  eurae  my  me¬ 
mory  when  I  am  gi»e.  Yon  would  not.  £dwa^,” — 
and  ahe  tremblingly  touched  my  hand  aa  it  lay  upon 
the  bed — “  if  you  knew  all,  or  if  I  could  tell  you  aJL” 

1  anawered  aomething,  but  I  know  not  what. 

“  I  have  been  guilty,”  she  reaumed,  “  but  I  did  nut 
Biediaie  guilt.  Heaven  ia  my  witnem  that  I  apeak  Ike 
truth,  f  waa  betrayed ; — and  the  real  waa  fear,  and 
fiensy,  and  deapair !” 

I  could  conceive  that  now— I  could  believe  it ; — 
I  did  believe  it, — and  I  waa  human.  I  look  both  her 
handa  in  mine ;  “  Look  at  me,  Imbella  !  look  in  my 
beer 

She  did  ao,  but  with  heaitation,  and  aa  ahe  did 
ahe  atarted.— “ Nay  we  are  both  altered;  but  other 


miaeriea  might  have  done  thia.  I  forgive  yon  from  my 
heart  and  from  my  loul.  Aa  we  firat  met,  ao  ahall  we 
now  part  All  ahall  be  forgotten — all  ia  forgiven. 
God  blem  you  r 

Theae  words  had  killed  her.  Her  eyea  dwelt  upon 
me  for  one  moment  with  their  first aweetnem  in  them; 
— a  aigb — and  earth  alone  reanained ! 


A  DvcHEsa’a  Rcvkngk. — Sarah,  Duchem  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  had  still  at  an  advanced  age,  considerable 
remains  of  beauty,  moat  expremive  eyes,  and  the 
finest  fair  hair  imaginable ;  the  colour  of  which  she 
mid  she  had  preserved  unchanged  by  the  -constant 
use  of  honey  water — hardly  such  m  perfuinen  now 
sell,  fur  that  has  an  unlucky  apitude  to  turn  the  hair 
grey.  By  this  superb  head  of  hair  hung  a  tale,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  her  way  ward  nem  and  vkilenoe,  which 
(strange  to  my)  she  look  a  particular  pleasure  in  tell¬ 
ing.  Nona  of  her  charms  when  they  were  at  their 
proudest  height  had  been  so  fondly  prized  by  the 
poor  Diike,  her  husband.  Therefore,  one  day  upon 
his  offending  her  by  some  act  of  disobedience  to  her 
“  strong  sovereign  will,”  the  bright  thought  occurred 
as  she  sal  considering  bow  she  could  plague  him 
most,  that  it  would  be  a  hearty  vexation  to  see  hia 
favourite  tresaea  cut  off  Instcnily  the  deed  wm 
-lone ;  she  cropped  them  short  and  laid  them  in  an  ante 
tharaber  ha  moat  pass  through,  to  enter  her  apartment 
But,  to  her  cruel  dimppoiniment,  he  passed,  entered, 
ind  repamed,  calm  enough  to  provoke  a  saint;  neither 
mgry  nor  sorrowful,  seemingly  quite  unconscious  both 
af  his  crime  and  hia  pnnishment  (Concluding  be 
mnst  have  overlooked  the  hair,  she  ran  to  secure  it, 
lo !  it  had  vanished,— and  she  remained  in  great  per¬ 
plexity  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  next  aa  be  continued 
silent,  and  her  looking  glam  spoke  the  change,  a  rueful 
one,  she  began  for  once  to  think  she  had  done  rather 
a  fisoliah  thing.  Nothing  more  ever  transpired  upon 
the  subject  until  after  the  Duke’s  death,  when  ahe 
found  her  beautiful  ringlets  carefully  laid  by  in  a  calv 
inet  where  he  kept  whatever  he  held  most  precioiM : 
and  at  this  point  of  the  story  she  regularly  fell  a-ciy- 
ing. 


Aaisrocascr  amomo  Rogdcs — When  Whitten,  a 
forger  defaulter,  was  placed  in  limbo,  he  was  com 
milted  lo  cell  No.  3  in  the  jail.  No.  1  being  previously 
occopied  by  another  rogue.  An  hour  or  two  after 
Whitten  wm  deposited,  the  following  dialogue  waa 
overheard  between  him  and  the  worthy  occupant  of 
Na  1. 

WhitUn.  Holloa!  tliere,  is  there  any  one  in  number 
onef 

Ao.  1.  Ay,  ay. 

W.  How  do  you  get  along  f 

No.  1.  So,  so.  How  ia  it  with  you  1 

H'.  Well  enough,  only  i;piher  lonesome. 

No.  1.  You’ll  soon  get  over  that 
IV.  1  .appose  I  shall;  but  what  is  the  reason  they 
didn't  put  me  in  along  with  you  t 

Nol  1.  I  don’t  know.  How  much  are  your  bondat 
W.  Only  two  hundred  dollars. 

No.  1.  Only  two  hundred!  Do  you  suppose  they 
would  put  such  a  poor  devil  aa  you  with  such  a  gen¬ 
tleman  aa  me  I  Why,  you  penny  grabber,  my  bonds 
are  twelve  thousand ! 


NO  FLATTERY . 

Julia,  1  tkink  yon  have  auburn  hair, 
And  know  you  have  large  grey  eyes. 
And  the  booby  who  m]ra  you  are  fiiiz 
And  beautiful — believe  hm,  lies. 
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MERCHANT’S  HOTEL,  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET. 


Thii  eztentive  MtablMhmeni,  of  which  ihe  above  •h#  dining  room,  which  ii  128  feet  long  by  38  feet  in 
cut  conveys  some  idea  of  the  front  view,  haajuat  been  the  clear.  The  ceiling  ialSleet  high,  and  lupported  by 
opened  for  the  reception  of  vitiiers.  The  building,  truaaet  14  feel  apart,  throughout  the  building.  Thii 
we  undertiand,  waa  commenced  on  the  4ih  day  of  room  allowing  two  feet  to  the  roan,  ia  aufficient  to  dine 
July  laat,  by  the  Measrs.  Middletons,  under  the  super-  upwards  of  400  persons.  At  Ihe  western  ead  of  the 
inlendence  of  William  Strickland,  Esq.,  architect,  and  dining-room  there  is  a  space  for  collecting  and  keeping 
J.  M.  Sanderson,  its  future  manager.  The  distinguished  I*®*  the  pruvisions  destined  fir  the  table,  admirably  ar- 
character  of  the  parlies,  and  the  spirited  manner  in  ranged.  At  the  eastern  end  there  is  also  a  cktsel, 
which  Ihe  work  was  commenced,  gave  expectations  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  porter,  Ibf 
to  the  public,  which  we  are  oleased  to  say  have  been  great-coals  and  umbrellas— this  is  also  managed  in  a 
realixed.  The  enellent  md  sulwiaiiiial  mariner  manner  by  which  the  great  coal  is  hung  upon  a  hook 
in  which  the  work  h.is  liecii  executed — the  pfain,  corresponding  with  the  riumher  of  the  worn,  and ihere- 
simple  front,  so  well  adapted  to  the  interior  arrange-  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  exchange  or  mistake, 
ments, and  Corresponding  with  Ihe  adjoiiiing  improve'  The  next  landing  brings  us  te  an  o|ien  space  38 
merits,  are  just  what  is  waiited  in  a  hotel,  and  could  fed  by  19,  imm  which  there  is  an  entry  to  the  several 
not  have  lieen  more  admirably  combined,  than  in  the  parhairs,  the  ladtea  ordinary  on  ihe  second  floor  of  the 
present  arrangement.  from  building— all  of  whieti  are  tpacioiis  and  airy.— 

The  building  covers  a  sjiace  of  90  feel  front  on  At  Ihe  norlhem  end  of  ibis  entry  there  is  a  private 
Fourth  street,  ami  extends  westward  200  fret  to  the  stairway  liir  ladies  with  a  passage  on  each  floor  to 
open  lot  lieloiiging  to  the  Episcopal  chun  h,  and  on  the  water  closets.  '11*6  remaining  places  of  the  front 
the  mirth  ndjoinslhemelhodistKpisco|«l  Union  cliurrh.  building  are  divided  off  into  parlours  and  slaeping 
which  is  alto  surroumleil  by  open  lots,  thereby  se-  rtKinis,  for  the  sccomroedalion  of  families, 
curing  to  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  building.  At  the  remaining  Inndirrg  of  the  roaia-atair-wsy. 
sufficient  light  and  air,  so  necessary  to  the  romiuri  of  nsmit  are  coosirurted  for  the  waiters  and  chamber 
the  establishment  mania,  whose  duty  is  confined  to  the  chambers  on 

In  the  bosement  of  the  front  building  there  are  |  emh  floor;  and  w  ho  receive  tkeir  orders  through  tubea 
three  stores  19  feet  by  52;  an  open  hall,  a  har-room  j  from  the  bar. 

28  feet  liy  52,  and  a  private  entrance  for  ladies  7  fee:  In  the  back  buildings  over  the  dining-ruum  tbtra 

wide,  w  hich  conducts  them  to  the  porlor  on  the  are  four  ranges  of  sleeping-rooms  fiir  gentlemen ;  these 
second  floor.  In  the  hall  or  tair-Mom  the  chief  husi-  nsims  are  nearly  all  14  feet  by  15  in  the  clear;  they 
ness  of  the  house  is  to  be  transacted.  The  siiperinten-  contain  a  neat  carpet,  two  beds,  two  wash-stands,  4 
dsnts  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  complete  contnd  of  chairs,  and  a  bureau,  which  contains  a  complete  fix- 
hoih  stair  waya  From  this  department  the  waiters  lure  for  wniing,  |«per,  Ah*.  The  whole  of  the  fumi- 
receive  their  orders  through  tubes,  extending  to  the  lure  is  made  of  cherry,  and  cunalructed  with  great 
different  stations  ennstruct<-d  in  the  wall.  By  this  ar-  care,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  inteivded. 
rengeroent  the  eternal  ringing  of  hells  ami  running  of  These  nioms  have  alao  two  windows  and  a  fire-placa 
waiters  are  superseded,  and  of  course  the  eomforl  of  between:  with  irwide  shutters  divided  at  the  meal- 
travellers  greatly  promoted.  ing  rail  of  the  sash,  and  a  transom  light  over  the 

From  this  department  the  main  stairway,  seven  feet  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  vtatilai ion.  From  each  floor 
wide,  commenoea.  From  the  Aral  landing  we  enter  alao,  thara  ia  a  pern  age  to  the  bath-rooms,  Ae.,  and  a 
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•tatr-wiy  at  the  end  of  the  main  entry,  which  pamee 
fioa  the  kitchen  to  the  top  of  the  huoae. 

The  kitchen  ia  on  an  eitenaive  acale,  and  like  the 
other  part  of  the  houae,  well  arranged  tor  the  purpoae 
intended.  The  whole  cooking  apparatua  ia  upon  an 
entire  new  plan,  and  according  to  our  judgment. 


I  aimple,  datable  and  economical.  The  wash  houee,  the 
drying  rooma,  the  laundry,  the  paatiy,  the  barber'aahop 
and  boot  mom,  are  juat  where  they  ahould  be,  and 
I  well  arranged  fi>r  the  deapaich  of  tMiaineaa.  Indeed 
I  we  find  every  thing,  that  may  be  required  about  a 
public  houae,  and  every  thing  in  ita  proper  place. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 


“THE  raNILV  fictuee!” 

It  waa  a  lovely  muniing,  and  the  calm  of  the  coun¬ 
try  alept  delicioualy  around,  when  1  arrved  at  the 
ancient  and  atately  home  of  my  beat  and  earlieat  pa¬ 
tron.  Dearended  from  a  long  line  of  knightly  anrea- 

tora.  Sir  Robert  V - waa.  in  the  nobleai  tenae  of 

the  appellation,  a  **  good  old  Engliah  gentleman !"  fiir, 
to  the  hoapitality  and  frankneae  which  belong  to  that 
honored  name,  he  added  the  knowledge  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  refinement  of  a  man  of  taate.  It 
waa  the  wbh  of  Sir  Robert  that  I  aliould  paint  him  a 
"  family  picture and  aa  with  graceful  pride  Lady 
V—  introduced  me  to  her  children,  I  felt  that  ima¬ 
gination  could  not  have  pictured  a  more  exquiaite 
beauty  than  that  which  I  beheld,  and  which,  in  ita 
varied  (brma,  made  them  the  lovelieat  group  I  had 
aver  aeen.  One  only  differed  in  character  and  ei- 
preaaion  aufliciently  to  call  for  an  obaervation ;  it  waa 
the  orphan  nephew  of  Lady  V'. 

The  houra  whicia  1  paaaed  in  the  midat  of  that  j 
happy  family,  are  araongat  the  brignteat  of  my  life, , 
and  when  at  length  ray  picture  waa  completed,  it  waa 
with  feelinga  of  aincere  regret  that  I  left  a  apot  where 
aorrow  and  diacord  aeeroed  unknown,  even  in  name. 

Little  did  1  dream  of  the  realitiea  that  were  aoon  to 
change  that  viaion — the  young  and  beautiful  beings 
who  were  bluuraiiig  on  my  canvaa.  Their  gentle 
mother  firat  fell  a  aacrifice  to  the  fearful  acourge  which 

had  made  young  Eidward  D - an  orphan!  The 

rich  warm  blood  which  mauitled  on  the  cheek  of  the 
eldeat  boy  aoon  dyed  the  crimaon  fielda  of  Spain,  and 
hia  dark  flaahing  eyea  cloaod  amidat  ahouta  of  victory! 
The  reat  all,  but  one— -ere  long,  aank  beneath  the 
fetal  aummoner  which  had  deprived  them ofa  mother;  I 
theira  wma  the  panting  breath,  the  fevered  lip,  the 
fradutl  decfe'iM,  which  only  can  beaiow  the  beaming 
ayae  and  duahing  cheeka.  ao  beautiful — in  death. 

One.  whoae  calm  and  thoughtfal  fece  aeemed  to 
proclaim  t^t  even  in  early  youth  the  apirit  waa  not  of 
thia  world,  aank  aa  he  waa  reaping  the  firat  fruita  of  a 
genioa  too  mighty  Air  hia  olender  frame. 

One  waa  called  Crom  the  triumpha  of  a  firat  oeaaou 
to  exchange  ito  awaet  aounda  lor  ailence— ita  bright- 
neoe  for  a  ahroud — love  Ibr  the  gravel 

Another . but  it  matieri  net,  nil  died,  aa  I 

have  mid,  aave  one,  the  youngeat  and  the  lovelieat ! 
Her  fether  otrove  to  live — lor  ktr ;  but  even  thia  very 
anxiety  might  have  haatetied  on  another  fete;  and 
moumera,  “  in  deed  and  ia  truth,'*  ahortly  after  bore 
the  broken-hearted  Sir  Robert  to  hia  tomb! 

During  the  fearful  aortowa  of  my  beloved  patron.  I 
had  been  labouring  on,  and  bad  only  heard,  at  their 
moat  aad  cooclueion,  that  the  young  Helen  V— -  wax 
keireoa  to  her  fether’a  wealth ;  a  amall  portion  only 
having  paaaed  with  the  title  to  a  diatant  relation. 

Yeora  paaaed  awray,  and  I  mixed  much  in  the  gay 
tovrld.  ibr  I  bad  wen  'Sal  which  ie  courted  and  flat- 
tored  by  the  great-  -a  name. 

One  night  I  waa  atanding  amidol  the  gr.y  crowda 
amembted  at  the  Duchem  of  'a  oeeking  an  artiol'a 
•nopiration  in  the  feir  fecea  beibre  me,  wh  -n,  fami- 
liariaad  aa  I  am  with  beauty,  1  wax  alruck  by  one 
*  bnghi  particular  otar,"  atanding  near  a  vaao  filled 
with  flowera ;  ahe  had  taned  away  fraaa  a  etowd  of 


admirera  to  oddreae  a  young  and  elegant  looking  man, 
whoae  pale  check  fluahed  aa  her  eyea  met  hia. 

Tall, and  aiighily  formed,  every  look  and  movement 
wua  grai-e tl.e  dark  drrp  eyea,  ao  beautiful  in  their 
pure  brighiiieiM;  the  cheeK,  whoae  rich  tint  came  and 
went  at  every  word  ;  the  I'aacinaliua  of  her  exquiaite 
aniile ;  but  mure  than  all,  a  aomething  which  aeemed 
like  the  memory  of  aome  half-iorgoitun  dream,  induced 
me  to  aak  her  name. 

“  Not  know  her  t  the  beauty !  the  heireea  Hden 
V - r  waa  the  aeloiiiabed  anawer. 

Delighted,  yet  aonowing  over  the  peat, — 1  procured 
an  iiitrodociion,  and  ahe  welcuined  me  aa  the  friend  of 
her  father.  For  aome  momenia  we  convened  upon 
indifferent  aubjeclo,  when  auddanly  turning  round, 
ahe  aaid — 

“  You  moot  allow  me  to  preaent  to  you  my  couein, 

Eldward  D - :  he  ia  altered — aince  he— oince  you — ” 

ahe  heaitaied— “  aince  thoae  happy  daya” 

She  atopped ;  and  aa  her  thoughta  flew  back  to  the 
“Family  Picture”  and  her  now  deoerted  home,  her 
bright  lace  waa  clouded  by  the  deepeat  aorrow. 

From  that  lime  I  frequently  met  her,  and  found  her 
couaiii  alwaya  at  her  aide;  but  it  grieved  me  to  r^ 
mark  that,  by  hia  waating  frame  and  brightening  eye, 
he  too  oeem^  to  be  a  “  atricken  deer  f 

One  day  he  came  to  my  atudio— end  abwly  and 
aadly  did  he  tell  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  Ma¬ 
deira,  aa  a  “  laol  chance— a  Ibrlom  hope:”  and  that  be 
wiahed  hia  picture  “  to  be  to  hia  lovely  couain  a  frail 
memorial  of  ooe  who  had  loved  her  from  her  earlieet 
childhood.” 

Aa  I  aketched  the  traita  of  the  jroung  and  gallant 

Edward  D - ,  1  felt  that,  if  conaumption  ia  tad  ia 

woman,  it  ia  far  more  fearful,  when  ita  deaih-graap  ia 
laid  on  the  “atrong  man.” 

The  picture  aeaied  the  fete  of  Helen  V - . 

What  paaaed  when  it  waa  given  I  know  not,  but 
Helen,  the  beauty  and  the  heireea,  left  her  bright 
orbit,  left  her  home,  though  one  of  wealth  and  of  pride, 
to  aooihe  the  loot  houra  to  pillow  the  dying  bead  of 
her  couein  ? 

For  a  long  time  ahe,  too,  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
the  lonely  and  diatant  grave,  to  which  ahe  bod  ooo- 
aigned  lier  huaband  ;  but  youth  prevailed  in  the  long 
otriiggle ;  and.  recovering  by  alow  degreeo,  ahe  re> 
turned  to  England ;  and  ahe  now  d  wella  in  her  feiher’a 
balU — ia  ailenee  and  in  aoliteda— a  mourner  and  a 
widow. 

The  “  Family  Pktnre”  alone  remaine  to  tell  what 
once  hot  been ;  and  when,  in  her  houra  of  aorrow,  ah# 
looka  upon  the  bright  iacea  atill  anuling  (kera— how 
muat  ahe  feel  alone.  L  D. 


“  It  ia  a  very  dark  uight,  Cwoor,  take  care.”  aaya  Ca¬ 
to.  The  cautMii  waea  guod  on#— but  like  many  others 
waa  given  tou  late — Fur  Cwaar,  atriking  hie  firat  againet 
the  remaina  of  a  poet,  which  time  had  long  been  back¬ 
ing  to  piecee,  roeaaured  hia  length  upon  the  ground, 
befiire  ihe  friendly  caution  of  Cato  hold  met  hie  ear. 
“  I  wonder,”  aajra  CiMar.  riaing  and  and  rubbing  th# 
mud  froOB  hie  hijiday  auit,  **  why  da  deuce  de  eon  ne 
ohine  deeee  dark  ni^ta,  Cato,  aiml  not  alwaya  keep 
ahining  in  de  day  umo  whan  'lere’e  ne  need  of  hito.” 


L  ES. 


feLir . 'f.  - 
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Tb«  oppoaite  engraving  repretenlt  the  Banner  in 
which  the  marine  tertoiaea  are  caught  on  (he  cuaat  of 
Cuba,  and  on  porta  of  the  South  American  continent. 
,The  Count  de  Lacepode,  in  hia  lliatory  of  Ovipoioua 
Quadrupeda,  baa  deacribed  the  varkma  modea  in  which 
the  bnaincaa  of  torloiae-cati-hing  ia  carried  on  ;  and  we 
ahall  conclude  ihia  notice  with  an  abatract  of  hia  ac¬ 
count  It  rauat  be  remarked  that  the  turtle  ia  a  rooni 
important  addition  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  victualling 
a  ahip;  and  that,  therefore,  the  war  in  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race  engagea  againat  them  ia  rendered  abaolutely 
neceaaary  by  the  waiita  of  navigaiora.  The  turilea, 
which  are  demanded  in  England  fur  the  gratification 
of  a  luxurioua  appetite,  conaiiiuie  a  very  amall  number 
when  compared  with  Ihuae  which  offer  an  agreeable, 
aalutary  food  to  the  hardy  crewa  who  are  engaged  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Inipical  aeaa. 

“  In  apite  of  the  darkneaa  which  ia  choaen  by  the  fe¬ 
male  tortoiaea  fiir  concealment  when  employed  in  lay¬ 
ing  their  egga,  they  cannot  eflectoally  eacapefrora  the 
purauit  of  their  eneiniea :  the  fialiera  wait  for  them 
on  the  ahore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  eapecially 
when  it  ia  moonlight,  and,  either  aa  they  come  from 
the  aea,  or  aa  they  return  after  laying  their  egga.  they 
either  diapatch  them  with  blowaof  a  club,  or  turn 
them  quickly  over  on  their  backa,  nut  giving  them  time 
either  to  defend  Ihemaelvea,  or  to  blind  their  aaaailanta. 
by  throwing  up  the  aand  with  their  fine.  When  very 
large,  it  requirea  the  eflurta  of  aeveral  men  to  turn 
them  over,  and  they  muat  often  employ  the  aaaiatance 
of  handapikeaor  levera  for  the  purpoae.  The  buckler 
of  thia  apeciea  ia  ao  flat  aa  to  render  it  impoaaible  fur 
the  animal  to  recover  the  recumbent  poature,  when 
it  ia  once  turned  on  iia  beck. 

“A  amall  number  of  fiabera  may  turn  over  forty  or 
fifty  tortoiaea,  full  of  egga,  in  leaa  than  three  houra. 


During  the  day,  they  are  employed  in  aecuring  thoae 
which  they  bad  caught  in  the  preceding  nighL  They 
cut  them  up,  and  aalt  the  fleah  and  the  egga.  Some- 
limea  they  may  extract  above  thirty  pinta  of  yellow  or 
greeniah  oil  from  one  large  individual ;  tliia  ia  employ¬ 
ed  for  burning,  or,  when  fresh,  is  uaed  with  different 
kinds  of  food.  Sometimes  they  drag  the  tortoises  they 
have  caught,  on  their  backa,  to  enclosures,  in  which 
they  are  reserved  for  occasional  use. 

“  The  tortoise  fishers,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Bahamas,  who  catch  these  animals  on  the  coasts  of 
Cuba,  and  its  adjoining  ialanda,  particulaitly  the  Cay- 
manas,  usually  complete  their  cargoes  in  sht  weeks  or 
two  months  ;  they  afterwards  letum  to  their  own  is¬ 
lands,  with  the  salted  turtle,  which  ia  used  for  food 
both  by  the  whiles  and  the  negroes.  This /salt  turtle 
is  in  as  great  request  in  the  American  colonies  as  the 
salted  cod  of  New  toundiand  is  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  the  fishing  is  followed  by  all  these  colonies, 
particularly  by  the  British,  in  small  vessels,  on  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  neighboring 
desert  islands. 

“  The  green  tortoise  is  likewise  often  caught  at  aea'in 
calm  weather,  and  in  Boon-light  nights.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  two  men  go  together  in  a  small  boat,  which  is 
rowed  by  one  of  them,  while  the  other  is  provided 
with  a  harpoon,  similar  to  that  used  for  killing  whales. 
Whenever  they  discover  a  large  tortoise,  by  the  froth 
which  it  occasions  on  the  water  in  risingto  the  surface, 
they  hasten  to  the  spot  as  quickly  ss  poasible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  escaping.  The  harpooner  immediately 
throws  his  harpoon  with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate 
through  the  buckler  to  the  flesh ;  the  tortoise,  instant¬ 
ly  dives,  and  the  fisher  gives  out  a  line,  which  is  fix- 
^  to  the  harpoon,  and,  when  the  tortoise  is  spent 
with  loss  of  blood,  it  is  hauled  into  the  boaL" 


A  man  who  served  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the 
capacity  of  waiter,  was  selected  by  one  of  the  officers 
to  haul  in  a  tow-line  of  considerable  length,  which 
was  towing  over  the  laffrail.  After  rousing  in  40  or  50 
ftthoms,  which  had  put  his  patience  severely  to  proof, 
aa  well  aa  every  muscle  of  his  arms,  be  muttered  to 
himself,  **  Sure,  it’s  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
It’s  a  good  week's  work  for  any  five  in  the  ship.  Bad 
luck  to  the  arm  or  leg,  it'll  lave  me  at  last.  What  I 
more  of  it  yet !  Och,  murder ;  the  sa's  mighty  deep 
to  be  sure  After  continuing  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
seeing  there  was  little  probebility  of  the  completion  of 
his  labor,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  addressing 
the  officers  of  the  watch,  exclaimed,  *  Bad  manners 
to  me,  sir,  if  I  don’t  think  somebody’s  cut  off  the  other 
and  of  it.” 


When  Mr.  Bolton,  tha  partner  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  James  Watt,  waited  upon  George  III.  to 
explain  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  the  steam 
engine  which  they  bad  effected,  tlie  King  said  to  him, 
"What  do  you  sell,  Mr.  Bolton f”  and  the  honest 
engineer  answered, "  What  Kings,  sire,  are  all  fond  of 
--power.” 


’The  following  return  appears  on  the  hack  of  an  exe 
cutkm  lately  issued  ;  the  execution,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  commands  the  constable  to  levy  the  debt  and 
coats  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  defendant,  but  for 
want  of  sufficient  dietreu  to  take  the  body  to  the  gaol 
of  the  county; — Went  to  bouse  of  defendant  aitd 
found  no  property,  but  there  being  aaflficient  distress 
in  the  family  I  did  not  taka  the  body  to  the  jaiL  So 
answera  -  ,  Conalabla" 


Bannister  and  a  military  friend  were  regaling  at 
"  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby’s  Head,”  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  upon  the  hero,  whose  name  had  been  given 
to  the  tavern.  He  had  just  falfen  at  Aboukir,  and  it 
was  the  fashion  for  every  one  to  relate  some  personal 
anecdote  of  him.  The  military  gentleman  did  so,  but 
Bannister  denied  the  correctness  of  one  or  two  of  hia 
aasertiona  "  Zounds,”  said  the  soldier,  "  I  ought  to 
know,  I  have  served  with  the  man,  and  have  known 
Abercromby  ever  since  he  was  a  lieutenanL”  And 
what  of  that,”  said  Charles,  coolly,  "  when  I  have 
known  him  ever  since  he  was  an  iiia-s^  T’ 


The  Modhn  Novel. — A  writer  of  novels  produ¬ 
ces  three  volumes  as  punctually  as  a  pigeon  laya  two 
eggs.  This  is  a  great  hardship  to  the  lovers,  who  are 
delighted  with  each  other  in  the  first  chapter,  and 
might  accomplish  their  unwn  in  a  few  pages,  if  they 
were  not  malirioosly  undermined  by  the  author,  who 
involves  them  in  difficulties  which  cost  him  infinite 
thought  and  study,  and  thiw  they  are  obliged  to  poos 
through  the  three  volumes  with  perpetual  dioappoint- 
ment  and  vexation.  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  reason 
for  this  modem  law,  that  every  novel  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  the 
ancient  decree  that  comedies  should  consist  of  five 
acts :  but  it  is  «  ell  known  that  any  romance  in  more 
or  fewer  volumes  than  three  would  be  instantly  re¬ 
jected  by  the  boohaelleis,  who  have  a  peculiar  sagacity 
in  judging  what  circumstances  will  gain  a  good  re- 
ceptioa  for  a  new  book.  Thus  tha  author  of  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub,”  informs  ns,  that  a  bookaellar,  to 
whom  he  first  offered  that  work,  amured  him  that  it 
could  not  possibly  succeed  unlem  in  the  following 
I  year  there  sboold  ha  a  scarcity  of  tunipa. — Adasaftire 
ta  (he  Jfoen 
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WIT  AND 

Vick  Rboal  Non-Cmalknce. — Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wae  suddenly  dis¬ 
turbed  one  mominf  by  a  ceuntry  magistrate,  who, 
bunting  into  his  room,  after  having  ridden  all  night 
to  announce  the  dreadful  intelligence,  exclaimed — 
“  My  Lord,  the  people  in  the  north  have  risen!”  “  It 
is  almost  time,”  replied  Lord  Chesterfield,  quietly 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  “  it  is  past  9  o'clock.” 

A  book  was  printed  during  the  time  of  Cromwell 
with  the  following  title : — ”  Eggs  of  Charity,  layed  by 
the  Chickens  of  the  Convent,  and  boiled  with  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  Divine  Love.  Take  ye  and  Cat.” 

"  Uncle  John,”  said  a  little  urchin  to  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  sitting  with  his  head  towards  the  fire, 
*■  why  are  you  like  an  Indian,  building  his  house! 
D'ye  give  it  up f— Because  you  are  making  your  wig 
warm  !" — [Wigwam.J 

PucAsiMO  Intkllioenck  fbom  Down  East. — ^The 
Portlander  of  the  25th  nit.  says — "  We  saw  yesterday 
a  patch  of  bare  ground  almost  large  enough  to  make 
a  pnan  a  pair  of  breeches ;  and  we  don't  think  the 
snow  is  mere  than  six  feet  deep  on  an  average.” 

A  lawyer  was  once  trying  to  pose  a  maritime  wit¬ 
ness,  who  spoke  of  the  ruatuiig  rigging  of  a  ship. 

*■  Do  tell  Boe,"  said  the  lawyer.  “  have  you  ever 
seen  rigging  set  out  and  run  T" 

**  No,”  satd  Jack,  “  but  I  have  seen  a  rope  walk.”— 
(Kopewalk.) 

Pucooioos  DxraATiTr. — ^Two  boys  fought  out  a 
quarrel  the  other  day,  and  the  bigger  proved  the  “  best 
man."  ”  Darn  ye,”  said  No.  2,  when  he  found  he  was 
Mcd  up— “dam  ye,  if  1  can't  lick  ye.  I'll  make  mouths 
at  your  sister.” 

A  poor  diminutive  Frenchman  being  ordered  by  his 
Sanptado  to  drink  a  quart  of  ptisan  anlay,  replied, 
with  a  heavy  sigh— “Alas !  Doctor,  that  1  cannot  do, 
siiice  1  only  hold  a  pint.” 

After  the  capture  of  Guadaloape  by  Admiral  Sir  A. 
Cochrane  and  General  Sir  G.  Beckwith,  some  of  the 
crew  sauntered  up  the  grande  rue  of  Basseterre  in 
quest  of  a  grog-shop,  when  their  attention  was  arrested 
^  a  sign-board,  on  which  was  printed  “  Baitu  ckamU 
at  fraud*.”  The  best  scholar  amongst  them  was  cho¬ 
sen  interpreter,  who  thus  explained  it — Beans  chew¬ 
ed  and  fried.” 

A  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  being 
called  on  to  plead  to  an  indictment  for  larceny,  was 
told  by  the  clerk  to  hold  up  his  right  band.  man 

immediately  held  up  his  left  hand.  “  Hold  up  jtour 
right  hand,”  said  the  cle.’k.  **  Please  your  honor,”  said 
the  culprit,  still  keeping  his  left  hand  up,  “  please  your 
hoDor,  1  am  left-handed.” 

Law  ELoatntNCE  in  Kentuckt. — The  following 
powerful,  elegant,  and  classic  appeal  was  made  in  a 
court  of  justice  somewhere  in  Kentucky,  by  one  of  the 
■*  learned  heads”  of  the  bar.  ”  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
do  you  think  my  client,  who  lives  in  the  pleasant  val¬ 
ley  of  Kentucky,  where  the  lands  u  rick  and  the  soil 
ore  fertile,  would  be  guilty  of  stealing  dewing  little 
skains  of  cottingt  I  think  not,  I  reckon  not,  I  calcu¬ 
late  not.  And  I  guess,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
you  hsd  better  bring  my  client  in  not  guilty,  for  if  you 
convict  him  he  and  his  sen  John  will  lick  the  whole  of 
you." 


HUMOR. 

An  old  lady  residing  not  far  from  Exeter,  Maas,  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  niosi  brilliant  examples  of  conjugal 
tenderness  that  the  last  century  produced.  Her  hue- 
band  had  long  been  dying,  and  at  length,  on  the 
clergyman  of  tbs  parish  making  one  of  his  daily 
visits,  he  found  him  dead.  The  disconsolate  widow, 
in  giving  an  account  of  her  spouse's  last  moments, 
told  him  her  “  poor  dear  man  kept  groaning,  but  he 
could  not  die.  At  last,”  said  she,  “  I  recollected  that  I 
had  got  a  piece  of  new  tape  in  the  drawer,  so  I  took 
some  of  that  and  tied  it  as  tight  as  I  could  round  his 
neck,  and  then  stopped  hia  nose  with  my  thumb  and 
finger,  and,  poor  dear!  he  went  off  like  a  lamb.” 

Scene  in  a  School-boom. — A  new  pupil  entered 
of  w  hom  the  pedagogue  inquired,  “  Can  you  read  and 
spell  f — “  Yes,”  said  the  urchin,  “  I  can  read  in  the 
primer,  and  spell  tater  and  gmvy.” — “  Let's  bear  yon 
read  and  spell  a  little.”  Here  the  lad  read  and  spelt 
in  the  most  mpid  manner,  “  In  Adam's  fall  we  sinned 
all — John  Rogets  burnt  his  steak  for  one  small  chil¬ 
dren  and  nine  at  the  breast — tate — tate — later  and 
grave — ry — later  and  gmvery.” — “  You  may  take  your 
seat,  and  if  1  hear  any  noise  from  you  I  shall  call  yen 
up  and  give  you  a  Bogging.” — “  Umph,”  said  our  hero, 
shrugging  hia  shoulders  as  he  went  to  his  seat,  **  I 
wouldn’t  come  though,  if  you’d  give  me  two.” 

*'  T.”  said  a  traveller,**  is  one  of  the  finest  fellows  I 
know.  He  eihibite  real  hospitality.  He  net  only  has 
a  plate  ever  ready  for  any  of  his  friends,  but  he  sends 
a  horse  to  your  door  whenever  you  wish  to  ride.”— 
**  That  indeed,"  replied  another,  “  u  real  Aorse-piiality.” 

When  is  it  high  time  for  a  man  to  kick  the  bucket! 
— When  he  is  beyond  the  pde  of  society. 

A  fashionable  lady,  being  inquired  of  bow  she 
liked  the  dinner  given  at  a  distinguished  party,  her 
reply  was,  “The  dinner  was  expUaiid,  but  my  seat 
was  so  pramola  from  the  nick-nacks,  that  I  could  not 
ratify  my  appetite,  and  the  pickled  cherries  had  such 
a  defect  on  my  bead,  that  I  had  a  modoa  to  leave  the 

table  i  but  Mr - gave  me  some  hartshorn,  rw- 

mdoed  in  water,  which  kereawed  roe.” 

SANoraoiD. — **  Dam ’em,”  said  Jonathan,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bunker  Hill,  **  they’re  shooting  bullets  f  when 
one  of  them  passed  through  the  lop  of  hia  bat 

Chancellor  Kent  was  in  Boston  recently.  He's 
very  pleasant — nay,  quite  a  facetious  man.  Says  he, 
**  Mine  host,  you  are  the  best  landlord  I  ever  saw,”— 
“  And  you  are  the  best  judge  I  ever  met  with,"  re¬ 
sponded  the  hotel  keeper. 

Smith  complained  of  incipient  influensa,  as  he  sat 
down  to  dinner  at  the  Garrick;  he,  however,  eat 
heartily  of  duck.,  and  revived.  **  You  seem  better,” 
said  Jesse.  **  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  cured  by  a  jaack 
medicine,”  replied  the  invalid. 

9  When  Par  was  solicited  to  subscribe  to  Dr.  Busby’s 
traiulation  of  Lucretius,  published  at  a  high  price,  he 
declined  doing  so, observing,  that  at  the  proposed  cost 
it  would  indeed  be  Lucretius  Caru*. 

ON  A  FAIB  or  LOTEBS  WHO  WEBE  ALWAYS  BILLINa 

Oh!  who  can  paint  these  lovers'  bliss! 

The  day  to  them  was  one  long  kiss ; 

You  would  have  thought,  sir,  had  you  seen  thoss. 

They’d  but  one  pair  of  lips  between  them. 


EVERY  BODY’S  ALBUM: 

A  CHOICB  COYXECTIOH  OF 

l^ttmorouo  Cairo,  Satirical  S^nerTiotro, 

QT7IFS,  Q7IBXS,  1.1TD  7A32TIA. 


Thii  revered  neme  etande  aacoctated  with  every 
■miafale  and  noble  qualKjr,  to  which  toortal  man  can 
•ttain,  on  this  dim,  revolving  ball  of  human  action. — 
A  caered  halo  ia  ehed  around  it,  that  reoden  il  dear 
lo  hvery  philanihropiet,  and  rcapeclad  by  the  whole 
civilmad  world.  I  am  aware  his  merits  cannot  be  rn> 
hanced  by  eulogy,  nor  could  detraction  aver  tarnish 
the  glory  of  bis  hoM.  I  am  aware  the  whole  maga- 
line  of  language  has  been  exhaiMied  in  hie  praise  i 
yet,  hie  virtues  were  of  that  celestial  character,  that, 
like  the  luminary  of  day,  they  are  seen  and  felt,  hut 
cannot  be  fully  dcecribed.  His  picture  is  one  on  which 
we  may  gase  with  increased  delight,  and  discover  new 
bsantias  to  the  last  Hie  memory  should  be  rehearsed 
^  every  print  in  our  land;  every  new  prem  and  fount 
•f  type,  should  spread,  in  glowing  capitals,  the  name 
ft  the  beloved,  the  illustrious  WASHING  roN.—Thoi 
■■•d  SIN  thoold  noil  it  to  the  hearts  of  the  rising  gn> 


neration ;  the  mother  should^lmport  it  to  her  lisping 
baba;  the'* preceptor  should  point  his  pupils  to  thin 
polar  star  ol  virtue,  goodness,  and  magnanimity  ;  sod 
the  frienda  of  unioa,  liberty,  and  order,  should  reed 
oAen,  careAilly,  and  attentively,  the  biography  of  the 
Father  of  our  country.  These  sn  deemed  fnasans 
sulficiently  strong,  to  pionipt  this  humble  eflbrt  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  inie resting  career  af  the  man  ssho  seas 
firm  ia  peace— -terrible  in  svar — the  friend  of  huama^ 
ty — the  Cusanor  or  Amuucan  iNDxrBNDBNoe — 
and  the  founder  of  qur  country 'a  glory.  Ih)  me,  the 
subject  posaaoMS  a  peculiar  aast,  fmoght  with  pka- 
suN  and  frae  froo.  mtiety. 

Gbobub  Wsshiiwtoi)  was  bora  in  the  county  of 
Fairfai,  Virginia,  Febraary  the  S23J,  1733.  Ua  kat 
hia  father  at  an  nrly  age,  and  to  the  wadom  of  bis 
mothsr  hs  declared  himself  iodeUad  for  the  correct 
fonnatien  of  hia  youthful  mind.  Matrons  of  AsMrien 
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if  tb*  moihar  of  Waabiogton  mouklad  kit  mind  with 
•och  beauty  and  grealneai,  bow  much  may  you  do  to 
perpeiu^^an^gb  ypur  ipna,  the  fiuaperity  gtid  ha^ 
pineaa  o<^^p#ir<>IKtti  gwtn'ry?  l^in  thev  youthfttl 
minda  in  wiadom’a  waya ;  guide  them  in  ihe  patha  of 
airtue  and  palnoiiaa ;  leach  ihem  lo  tore  their  coun* 
try  and  iia  liberty;  and  priae,  dcar^  thga  the 
aacrad  boon  of  fraedom,  that  was  nobly  won,  and  aa- 
eredly  Vaainiitted  ^  ifie  tagea  and  patrioia  of  '76. 

dHaMiMMVON,/during  hia  cbildband  and  yoaib,  ez> 
bibited  a  atroog  and  inquiring  mind.  IIm  habiu  were 
thoae  of  induatry,  paraevjucance,  and  qul>>l>*y'  He  waa 
aaaiduoua  in  bia  iiiidMa,4and  aviabed  hia  arind  with 
aolid  and  uaeful  knowledge.  He  poaeaaed  a  large 
abara  of  diffidenca  and  modeaty,  wbieh  gained  bim 
tba  Ioc4t,apd  aateein  <)f  aU  .who  bjd  the  piraaure  ai 
bia  acquaintance.  Ha  waa  frank,  open,  generoua,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  boaeai.  Nothing  .finiiil  uiduca  hun  lu  nt* 
tar  a  falaebood,  pfacuca  d*caii,  or  diaubey  hia  (and 
mother.  He  aoarad  abojm  the  rain  and  trifling  amwa- 
menta  that  ao  odan  ;|(7ert  youth  from  wiadoma  waya. 
He  waa  deaigned  |p  be  a  alar  of  the  fiiai  magnitude  on 
the  great  tbeaira  ^  aciioo ;  be  aiudiad  wall  bia  part 
bakira  be  entered  upon  the  aiage,  and  when  ,ibe  uiT' 
t*in  roae,  ha  waa  gfepared  lor  Kia  audience,  acquuiad 
bimaelf  nobly,  an||  reiirad  amidal  the  plaudiia  and 
cbeara  of  aaleniabail  and  adroiniig  mitliqim. 

Hia  lalania  and  merit  aiiracted  the  atiaMion  of  Ga- 
trernor  Dinwiddie„wbo  iben  prewdtd  orer  Virginia, 
wbuaa  fiuniiara  ware  greatly  annoyed  by  ibe  Fianeb 
and  Indiana.  It  wga  deeawd  neceaaery  to  aand  a  mea. 
aenger  lo  them,  daflMndiiig  the  reaaowa  of  ibair  nn> 
provoked  buaiility„aod,  if  poaaible,  to  induce  ibam  le 
aracuaie  their  forgu  amoka  the  pipe  of  pawra  and  die. 
peraa.  Young  VHaabi»gtut>>  iken  only  twanly-una 
yaara  of  age,  waa  galactad  le  perfiwm  thw  uapuciani 
miaaian,  which  wm  aurroendad  y  fleitgaia  on  ovary 
aide.  Hia  path  lay  i(hro<igh  a  deqga  jwddaniaaa  (or  lour 
hundred  milea,  inbabiled  by  reaugg  Jlodiana,  aoaking 
(or  pray.  Ha  undafiiuok  the  hflSaniuiia  eiitarpriae,  and 
ameed  at  hia  placp  of  deatmaiiuD  in  aafaiy.  Wbilat 
the  French  Commeodani  waa  wriiing  an  anawar  to 
GuvertMir  Diawiddie,  Waahingten,  unubaarvod,  look 
the  dimenaiooa  of  the  fort,  and  returned  unaioiwiod. 
It  waa  aoon  found  neceaaery  lo  raiae  a  regiment  of 
troopa  to  anaat  Iba  blo^y  career  of  the  aavagea  on 
Ae  fitkiiien.  Waahingion  waa  placed  in  command 
over  them,  with  the  commiaaion  of  Colonei,  and 
marched  towardaiha  Great  Meadowo,  in  April,  1754. 
On  hia  way,  ha  aurpriaed  and  captured  a  body  of  ibe 
enemy.  Gn  >biii  arrival  at  ibe  Great  Meaduwa,  be 
erected  a  small  atockada  fort,  very  appropriately 
naming  it  Fort  Neceatity.  Here  be  waa  reinforced, 
swelling  his  little  army  to  four  hundred  men.  He 
then  made  preperatioiia  lo  attack  Fort  Du  Quesna  (now 
Fitiabiirgh )  but  aoon  learned  that  the  enemy  were  ad¬ 
vancing  upm  hini,  to  the  amount  of  1500  man,  com- 
meiidad  by  M.  de  Villiera.  The  aiiack  was  awn  com¬ 
menced  with  great  fuiy,  aad  continued  for  several 
buuis,  when  the  French  commander  oflered  terms  of 
capiiulatiou,  aitd  wan  glad  to  permit  the  young  cham¬ 
pion  to  march  away  unmoleaied.  This  brilliant  and 
old  adventure,  placed  the  talents  of  Washington  high  ^ 


on  the  scale  of  eminaaca,  ao  a  bold,  akiUul,  and  peta- 
dent  officer.  ’  It  occurred  on  iba  4ib  af  July,  a  happy 
pprMo  IP  Ika  glariwiia4<k  Tib  ilMAnai  birth-day 
of  Arqoricao  Indcpendancia. 

The  fullovnng  year,  anoibor  tipadition  wat  aaat 
against  Fort  Du  Queana  of  abMil  two  tbooaaad  troops, 
iindar.iiMli*aai]|iand  of  ibo  uofartaaeM  General  Brad- 
dock,  who  had  more  cuuiaga  than  pradenee,  morn 
talf-conceit  than  wHdoaa.  He  apuraad  the  advico  of 
the  “beard leas  bof/’  Miil  ruabad  iaio  a  taara,  mbara 
be  and  neariy  half  of  bis  army,  amt  the  cold  ombraoo 
of  death.  Tba  daliberata  oo«i|^  pad  auperior  abill 
of  Woabiagioa,  I9  a  judtciaus  geusat.  saved  tba  re¬ 
mainder  from  tba  bloody  tomahawk  and  aralping-knifo 
Re  arrived  with  tbem  safe  at  Fon  Cumbarland.  By 
bis  rmhiiam,  Bradduck  lad  bio  awn  iaie  aa  ambuscade 
of  about  five  handrod  Frasicb  aad  Indiaiia,  who  ware 
maiaiad  ia.Utaaa  deep  ravines  af  a  umngulor  farm  am 
euro  from  dangers  unlim  gbarged,  where  be  lemainad 
with  tbem  until  be  bad  flue  borsos  thei  uadae  bim 
oaady  half  of  kia  nmo  cot  daava,  bimaelf  mortally 
wounded,  and  nut  aa  anamy  to  bo  seem  One  bua- 
diad  by  Waakiagwa,  .wiih  fiaod  bayoaam, 

would  have  fligperaad  tbem  in  tea  miaatoa. 

Waahiiiglm^  anwilling  to  wiinaii  again  aueb  waati 
of  human  Uie,«Mignad  bw  milimiy  wamm anil,  and  la- 
lirad  to  privaie  lifo.  But  bis  siarbag  taleaia  ware  not 
tuflarad  la  remam  loag  inactive.  Ha  waa  alactod  Se¬ 
nator  from  Faadancfc.  aad  snbwqaenily  Irom  Fairfoi, 
to  tba  iVaiiuBal  CiMinril,  wboro  ba  was  highly  reaps  ft- 
ad  aa  a  wise,  dMcaraing  lagwlaioc ,  aabikiiiiig  a  mind 
imbued  with  pbilanthrepy  aad  liberal  priaeiplaa, 
guidad  by  a  clear  judgment  and  a  aeuad  dacratioa, 
adornad  by  a  retiring  awdaaty,  ma  rara  in  man  af  ta¬ 
lent 

From  this  fleld  of  action,  Waabiagtoa  entarad  oaa 
of  graaiar  msgoiiuda  and  Ippananri  big  with  evantw 
involving  caaaequaaeaa  of  tba  diapaat  lataraai  to  him- 
self,  to  hw  cuuniry,  aad  to  ihn  amtU.  Afiar  aarving 
tba  moibar  country  in  tba  Fraaab  war  with  Uoad  and 
iraaauaa.  altar  submitting  to  laiatioa,  nppiumion,  aad 
inault  for  yaara,  the  cutoaiala,  with  Waabiagioa  at  tba 
bead  of  a  long  list  of  patrioiie  bareas  and  aegais,  ra- 
aolved  to  bam  tba  ebaioa  af  alavary,  throw  off  the 
abarklas  of  tyranny,  aad  aaaama  their  native  dignity. 
Every  source  for  redress  bad  bean  asbanstad  ;  oaery 
avenue  o(  conciliation  hod  boon  at plorad  ;  motm  iblP 
raaaon  could  demand  bad  bean  oflarad  ;  all  that  tags 
clearly  rigJU,  and  much  that  was  dearly  wroi|g,  t^ 
pilgrims  had  aubmiiiad  to,  and  still  ibeir  urgo- 
cioua,  their  unfeeling,  their  blinded  mother,  ca«4 
give — give — give.  They  bad  not  dreamed  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  ;  they  only  demanded  sheer  justice;  ibis  ))p- 
ing  denied,  they  resorted  to  the  laoi,  the  only  alierpa- 
live.  Iiwlead  of  sebmiiting  to  laution,  wiibuiii  la- 
preaentaiion — instead  of  yielding  obedianoe  to  tka 
peinicioua  Stamp  Act,  they  siaropad  their  namca  vuilk 
unfading  glory,  thair  country  with  laaiiog  fame. 

On  the  memorable  19ih  of  April,  1775.  on  4l|f 
heights  of  Leiingion,  American  blood  was  spill  I9  op 
der  of  Major  Fiicaira  Jiisiica  looked  at  tke 
current  as  it  flowed,  and  aighsd ;  Ma/ey  carried  .i|^ 
aad  news  to  tba  aiharial  lAios ;  iba  Eagja  «f  JJik 


fcwty  .tawglw  the  monntfid  aomd,  eended  ia  • 
'4IWMU  of  liqoMi  Hre,  phiited  (tie  torA  ei  fWe^em  is  < 
iha  eeriHB  «f  the  Meedthg  patrintB,  and  bU  almal 
Mbivfa  to  the  Brtiiah  Lmni. 

Hm  efliect  area  electmal.  The  etarm  ipiaad  wHh 
Am  lafHliiy  of  lifhiiiiiig.  It  wa«  •oumM  fraa  chafch- 
and  aigaal-gtim ;  eeho  carried  it  fma  hUla  ta 
daUt,  fiom  lira  to  mm.  Venfeaace  waa  rooaad  fma 
hia  lair ;  the  hardjr  yaoa»awry  Kail  their  pteagha  ia  Iha 
farrowa ;  the  nerehanl  fbraiatk  hia  coaming  hoaaa ; 
the  yrofaaaionai  nan  hie  oAca;  the  miniatar  hia  palpil; 
and,  aairti  pewdar-harn  and  aing,  ahoaldared  ihair 
raaay  waahala.  haataned  to  lha  arena  of  ariioa.  deter 
ninad  laaaao^  their  injared  righta  defea'I  their  bleed- 
ing  eountry,  or  feriah  in  the  attanpt  The  inpla- 
nanta  of  hnahaadry  ware  aichanged  for  fliaaa  of  war, 
the  nachanie’a  ahop,  the  bar.  the  deak,  and  tba  faeam, 
ware  aiebanged  kir  the  datifara  and  fatigarc  of  the 
amy.  A  band  of  aaterana  araaa,  with  ■*  baam  af  aak 
and  nerraa  of  atael.’*  beaded  by  tbal  bright  haiinery, 
the  Qlnatrioaa  WaanimiroK.  arba  ateed  forth  tba 
rtMnpiooa  of  LiaKarr,  tba  adrocaioa  of  ff^wnoti ; 
laaolTod  npoa  annnripation  ar  death ;  pledging  their 
Kaaa,  tbair  Ibrtaaaa.  and  their  aaered  bonoaia.  in  da- 
fbnca  of  tbah  conawn  aoaatiy  ;  looking  to  flaaeao 
bf  aireagtb.  guidanca.  and  aupport.  Illuairioaa  tla- 
laaaf  diatataraaiad  Patrioli !  yoan  aieoadad  all  Greek, 
aH  Raaiaa  fane. 

la  iune  fellow  iag,  Waridngton  war  appointed,  by 
the  ananhnoaa  eoica  of  tba  Continantal  CongroM, 
Oonawnder-BKhief  of  tba  American  Amy.  Tbit 
appointnent  ba  aeeeplod  whb  ddUcnra  and  ralaa- 
nnee,  foaling  that  it  inralTed  raeponaibilitiaa.  eoaae- 
gaanaae,  and  waaiw,  too  nighty  fee  him  to  anaaM, 
too  eaai  fer  him  to  ancoaater. 

Ha  did  not  riaw  it  at  the  Md  of  glory,  of  eonqneoi, 
af  aafeitiun,  or  of  fean.  Ha  did  not  thiiot  fer  boann 
Wood,  or  eiah  in  the  profieoion  of  arnw.  Lore  of  I 
eaantry.ef  libaiy.  of  human  righto,  of  lihoral  priaci- 
plae,  and  the  oppraniaa  ehatna  of  tyranny,  prompt  ad 
bin  to  action. 

Defera  hia  arrieal  at  Oanbridge,  to  antar  apaa  the 
ttapottaat  ^latieo  of  bit  ceeaaaaa^l,  tita  ^hrtraoaea  af 
Ciawa  Paint  and  Tieondataga  had  feHen  iaio  tba 
handa  of  the  Odmiata 

The  aangninary  battle  of  Banbar  Hm  had  boon 
fought,  which  eonrinced  tba  Brituli  that  men  con¬ 
tending  fer  their  juat  righa,  their  deareat  tnt araaa, 
fbetr  baaoni  trad  with  indignation  aad  patriotiaia 
ooald  not  be  ande  to  yield  ta  the  glittering  amo  of  a 
baagiNy  annareb,  without  a  bold  and  daring  eiurt 
to  naifllain  that  liberty,  which  they  had  roceieud  at 
Ihair  birth,  from  the  banda  of  their  Creator. 

War  now  aaaaawd  a  abriem  aapeet;  tba  Moody  aoib 
of  the  rerolutioa  ouratneneed.  England  pawred  in  her 
legiaaa  by  tboaaondo,  and,  to  eap  the  cfimaa  of  the 
terrific  aoeae,  called  le  her  aid  the  tomahawk  and 
acalping  knife.  Tke  welkin  rang  with  the  taeaga 
wuM^hwip  aad  tha  eipiring  graana  af  metheia  and 
kabaa  The  coateat  aaamed  to  be  that  of  on  infegi 
with  a  giaat,  a  lamb  with  a  linn.  Tha  dark  elaadf 
kfiacbaned  as  Ikay  roaa,  charged  with  the  fary  of 
donooo  oad  the  lightbing  of  raacoge. 


Waahingloa  eiewed  iheir  feny  oapent  eeith  oalm 
eerctMy,  baaed  their  putoaoiini  loar  wilhaata  aamar. 
Wife  a  eoni  laaehiag  la  heaaan,  ha  not  tha  aaahil 
erioio  arife  funaaoi  and  wiedoai  bafbra  nahatam ; 

Me  figaailc  niad  aearad  akoae  fea  highaet  pinaaela  ! 
dModkf  aoaid  tear ;  hataanna  was  anward  laaimdi 
lha  goal  of  laoparnr ;  bcaaafe  hia  coaguariag  aan 
nenaocby  taanblad.  lattaied,  and  felL 

Hia  whida  mergy  a^as  saw  dirsciad  to  tha  oggaai* 
mien  of  hia  amy,  and  a  ptapataiion  far  faiuaa  aalian 
An  important  sipcditioa  was  planned  againet  Cbaada, 
whiah  waa  aUaadad  with  great  haideMp,  boldnaM, 
and  peraararanee.  It  was  rnunalad  to  Caaarah  j 
Meatganiiry  and  Schaylar,  afea  wan  Mfeaaqaaally  .  | 
fallawad  by  AenoW.  it  was  allaadad  wife  aaecan, 
amil  an  nafbrtanata  aiiaak  was  made  apaa  Quahac, 
whees  Am  heaaa  Mantgamary  fU,  with  many  other 
ealaahls  cfBcan  aad  mldian.  Tha  enaaing  Spring, 
fea  Aanncaa  anay  aaaoaalad  Canada.  Tha  royal 
r  naan  in  aoTeial  af  fea  finnthaaa  Stain,  by  lha  aidof 
fea  Eiag’a  tnapa,  anW  nainianad  fea  auihaaily  af  fiba 


of  fee  Bliiiah  feipa  af  erne,  whaaa  feay  imaad  their 
proofeauMnaa,  arife  ahontaa  amah  aSaai  aafea  paHag 
af  a  pfepoiaa. 

Bafly  ia  kfbMh.  177i.  WmUnipaaappaaaadkafefa 
Saaiaa,  whom  Lard  Howa  hafi  laariatniid  hia  amy, 
aad  took  a  paaMaa,  feat  iadaoad  ika  Eaglife  OaaarM 
to  aearaato  tfca  lawn  aa  fea  17ik  af  fea  aana  anaih. 
la  Joly,  fea  feat  oa  Sniliaaah  Wand  waa  anadaHl  hy 
Com.  CMaioa  aad  Sir  Paiar  Fathar.  and.  nAor  an 
aellan  of  ton  hania.  Sir  Polar  ana  ennpailod  to  aatbra, 
wiik  kia  ailk  bmachao  diafigmad  ky  lha  lodanan  af  a 

- has.  bn  ahipa  badly  mm  to  paaaaa  by  tha 

rabol  artillary,  and  mo  boodrod  of  km  mm  hiHad 
aad  wiaadid.  Tha  foM  am  aaaaaaandad  hy  Oal. 
Maallwa.  wife  ah  ant  IN#  hnndaad  oaan,  with  Omanly- 
•ia  nina  and  aightom  poandam  Sir  Pator  had  aam 
fifty  gaaabipn  fear  fhgalei.  aail  aaaaialamaU  mamk. 


am  eh  olantioity  ia  tha  So  at  ham  claaata  m  feia  oaea- 
aiaa.  that  fea  myalimAid  not  aaaiam  feeea  again  fer 
aaariy  tern  yaam. 

Oa  lha  tfe  of  dam,  fUchaad  iiaory  Lea,a  mambor 
from  Virginia,  aaada  a  aaatim  in  Cangrrm  m  brink  oS* 
an  allagimra  wife  fea  nalhar  eamtry,  and  ojaama 

tka  rigktfttl  dignity  of  a  fern  aad  indnpandaat  naiieo. 

I  Tkk  wmliad  inWeappainanmiaf  ThanMaiiffcraon, 
John  fidama,  ■anjamia  Prmklia,  Ragar  Shamn!), 

and  Philip  Liriageton,  n  eoomoimoo  to  draft  n  datlara- 
tioa  of  Indapandanoe,  and,  m  tba  4fe  af  Jaly .  they 
araaa,  in  all  lha  aaojaaty  of  grantnm,  and,  in  view  of 
an  admiring  Hanran  aad  aa  artoaiahad  wntid,  pnb- 
liahad  tint  mnatar  piata  af  tampaaitim  tahiah  gars 
ua  national  hirih,  ebsoleod  tia  fiam  Kingly  pnwara, 
planted  fee  tree  of  Liberty  deep  in  our  eoil,  aboared 
loaniieas  and  gening  miiima,  that  a  nation  oanld 
be  hem  in  a  day,  and  tiua.  Language  cm  nemauni- 
preoa,  aad  near  bat  thane  who  witaeaaed  the  thrilling 
arena  cm  IhHy  coaeaira,  wife  what  eathaaiastie  joy 
thia  declaratkir.  waa  leceired  by  the  people.  The 
aeNa  mended  a  legaiam  aad  fimeral  knoM  fer  am- 
noRky ;  ill amimti tine  and  rearing  artillery  qaiakly 


ib«  gUd  iMW«  from  iIm  ocolral  arcli  of  the  Tioiorjr  eliended  the  Englieh  ermy.  Ob  the  approach 
BMOQ  to  iii  remoieat  boonde;  the  blaxing  torch  of  of  the  enemy,  Philadelphia  waa  abandoned,  and  Con- 
lebeny  roee,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  guide  the  patrioia  grem  retired  to  Lancaiter.  Another  aeeere  bailhi 
in  their  onward  march ;  on  the  wiage  ef  thankrgiring  waa  ibught  at  Germantowa,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
and  praiae  the  happy  tidinga  aacended  to  the  ihivne  of  which  proved  diaaaimoe  to  Waahingion,  owing  to  a 
Heaven,  reoeivad  the  aanction  of  Jehuvah'a  high  thick  fog,  by  which  hia  troopa  became  aeparaied  and 
aatbarity,  and  were  recorded  by  the  hand  of  Juatice,  thrown  into  oonfuaion.  Theae  keen  miafortunea  wore 
with  an  angel'a  pen.  in  the  book  of  evorlaating  foaae.  much  alleviated,  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Britidi 
Kindred  hearla  mingled  in  joy  and  gratitude,  and  army  in  the  uenh,  under  Burguyne,  by  Gen.  Getaa, 
every  ruKUiAN  ahouted  a  hearty  raaponaa,  a  loud  on  the  17ih  of  October.  The  aurrender  of  Burgi^na 
AMEN.  ^  *  ^Pl^  eflect  at  home  and  abroad.  Franco,  oa 

On  the  9d  of  July,  Admiral  and  Gen.  Howe  landed  the  recepticm  of  the  newa,  racognixed  the  indepali- 
aear  the  Narrtiwa,  mae  milea  below  the  eity  of  New  dence  of  the  United  Siatea,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
York,  with  34  000  men.  They  aent  an  inaulting  cum  alliance,  and  fumiahed  imporuni  aid  in  advancing 
manicaiion  to  Waahingion,  which  he  very  properly  the  glorioua  cauae.  She  aent  many  of  her  bravaat 
refuaed  to  receive.  That  part  of  the  American  army  aona  to  the  roacue.  at  the  head  of  whom  waa  the  great 
ataiiooed  at  Brooklyn,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  and  good  La  Fayette. 

Sellivan,  were  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  loaa.  The  Britiah  took  up  their  winter  qna.'teie  at  Phila- 
aotheSTibot  A ugiial;  and  Getierab Sullivan,  Sterling,  delphia — the  Americana  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Woodbull,  were  taken  priaonere  Two  daya  after.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  and  the  lom  of 
Waahiagton  planned  and  efifected  a  retreat,  and  land-  their  northern  army,  induced  the  English  to  avaeoata 
ad  the  troopa  from  Long  Inland  aafoly  in.  New  York,  Ptiilodelphia  in  the  apring  of  1778,  and  retreat  to  New  ‘ 
hefnro  the  movement  waa  diaoovered  by  the  enemy.  York.  From  there,  they  made  frequent  deaeenta  apoa 
Chinned  and  mortified  at  the  loaa  of  their  prey,  the  varioua  placea,  burning  and  deatroying  property,  ma^ 
Britiah  prepared  to  attack  the  city,  which  induced  the  dering  the  iababitanta,  apraading  daaulatioo  whaie- 
Aaaerieatw  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  to  White  Ptaina.  aver  they  went 

Hare  they  were  attacked  on  the  38th  of  September ;  An  expeditwo  waa  aent  to  Georgia,  which  proved 
the  Britiah  were  repulaed  wtth  conaidarabte  lom  on  aucceaaful,  and  the  aouth  itow  became  the  principol 
both  aidea,  neither  party  gainiiig  a  liocHiad  advantage,  theatre  of  action.  Many  feata  of  bravery  were  per- 
The  diaaatera  of  the  patnoia  multiplied  rapidly:  Fort  formed,  but  no  docwve  battle  occurred  between  the 
Waaliington  and  Fort  Lee  foil  into  the  handa  of  the  amiii  armiea.  The  aame  mode  of  warfore  characteriaed 
Engliah,  and  the  American  army  waa  flying  baibra  a  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  Britiah  aeeming  to  aim 
barbaroua  and  conquering  fiw.  more  at  predatory  eicuraiona,  than  pitched  battlaa, 

Waahingion  croaaed  the  Hndaon,  and  retreated  which  they  perforated  with  a  aavage  barhariiy,  dia- 
ihrough  New  Jeraey  into  Peuntylvaaia,  wuh  Lord  graceful  to  themaelvet,  and  heart-rending  to  homaaity. 
Corawallit  preming  on  hia  rear.  Hia  army  waa  now  Tha  eiertiouaof  Waahingion  were  almoat  paralyiad 
Ndoced  to  3,000  men,  who  were  deatitota  of  almoat  for  the  want  of  men  and  money ;  the  French  Admiral, 
every  condort  ef  life:  they  could  be  tracked  by  bkiod  D'Cataing,  waa  unfortuiMte  in  all  bit  movemenla. 
from  their  naked  feet  on  tha  fruaen  ground ;  diaaaier  and  the  Britiah  Lion  waa  prowling  through  tha  land 
had  chilled  tha  leal  of  many  leading  UMn,  who  at  in  all  the  aMyeaiy  of  cruelty.  The  anchor  of  Hope 
fital  eapouaed  the  cauae  of  liborty ;  a  cloud  of  fiery  in-  could  acarcely  keep  the  ahailered  bark  of  Liberty  to 
dignatiua  bung  over  the  bleeding  colonieB,  ready  to  ita  mooringa;  the  cable  of  exertion  loat  thread  oAer 
devour  them.  But,  in  the  archivat  of  Heaven,  their  thread,  until  the  amall  band  of  aagaa  and  beroaa  who 
raaxooii  waa  recorded ;  guardian  angela  directed  formed  the  nncleua,  were  left  to  euniend  with  the 
their  deatiny  ;  the  bold  career  of  the  lion  waa  arreaied ;  fury  of  the  alorm,  that  rolled  ita  fiery  and  foaming 
ihM  Spartan  band  wni  crowned  with  victory,  and  tha  aurgaa  ovar  them. 

aed  coata,  in  their  tarn,  beat  a  retreat  The  campaign  ef  1780  opened  fiivorably  to  the 

Ota  the  night  of'  the  35ih  of  December,  Weabington  royal  aima ;  but  arora  exenioo  waa  need  on  tha  part 
MCiueard  the  Delaware  amidat  the  floating  ice,  au^  uf  tha  Americana.  Gen.  Sumpter  gave  the  Britiah 
priaed  and  took  1,000  priaonera  of  the  enemy  at  Tran-  much  trouble  in  the  aouth,  and  a  conaidemble  force 
aen,  puahed  ou  to  Princeton,  killed  aixty  more,  took  from  the  north  wrara  on  their  march  to  avenge  the 
300  priaonera,  and  apread  cnnaiernatioa  in  the  ranka  blood  of  their  brethron.  The  croeltieo  of  the  enemy 
ef  the  Britiah  army.  Theae  aucceaaaa  renaoved  much  had  re-illumined  the  torch  of  freedom,  and  the  people 
ef  the  gloom  and  deaponwency  that  hung  over  the  once  awre  rallied  arouwl  her  aaertd  banner,  detor- 
cauae.  Weabington  retired  to  Morrialowa  for  the  mined  on  death  or  victory, 

winter ;  the  Engliah  occupied  Brunawick.  In  the  The  aoaUiern  army  wan  now  pot  under  the  com- 
aprii^  of  1777,  the  army  of  Waahingion  amounted  to  mend  of  Gen.  Gatea,  the  hero  of  Saratoga;  freah  aid 
about  7.000  men.  No  action  occurred  between  the  arrived  from  France,  and  the  conflict  waa  renewed 
main  arwiea  until,  ia  Anguat,  when  the  Britiah  landed  with  fury  and  devpermtion.  On  the  18ih  of  Auguat, 
in  Maryland,  with  the  inteniiua  of  capturing  Phila-  the  two  armiea  bmi  naar  Camdaa,  S.  C.  and  a  decided 
delphia.  advantage  waa  gained  by  Lord  Comwallia.  But  de- 

Oa  the  lllh  ef  September  the  two  armiea  awl  at  feat  and  miafortuae  no  longer  diaheananed  the  frieada 
Brandywine;  a  deeperate  battle  enaaed,  and  partial  of  liberty.  Ia  tha  audat  of  adveraity,  they  roaa  like  a 
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plMMih  froa  Imt  aifeaa,  and  korlad.  witk  iha  fuy  of 
Man,  tha  thoodar-boha  of  Tangaanca  aaangat  tkair 


Tka  hattU  of  tha  Cowpana,  on  iha  17ik  of  January, 
1781,  ahad  naw  loata  on  (ha  Amarican  araa;  Gan. 
Morgan  thara  aaat  tka  high-toned  Col.  Tarlalon,  killed 
riamg  of  100  man,  wonndad  300.  took  500  priaonara. 
taro  piaoaa  af  cannon,  twalaa  atandarda,  800  miiakaia, 
35  baggage  aragona,  100  dragoon  horaea,  arith  a  loaa 
ol  only  tareire  killed,  and  aiily  amunded  Hia  ibrra 
anKNintad  to  only  500  militia — that  of  Tarlaion  to 
oaar  1,000  ragnlara,  tha  flower  of  tha  Briiiah  army. 

Morgan  now  eflected  a  junction  with  Gan.  Green, 
who  bad  aoccaeded  Gan.  Galea,  and,  on  tha  8ih  of 
March,  they  mat  tha  forcea  of  Lord  Comwallia  at 
Gniliurd  ConrtAooae,  where  an  obatinate  battle  waa 
fiwght,  and  the  Amariaana  eompalled  to  laava  tka 
Said.  On  tha  9th  of  April,  Gan.  Green  again  pot  hia 
tioopo  in  motion,  and  on  the  35th,  the  two  armiea 
again  oaaaaarad  araaa.  and  Green  waa  rompellad  to 
retreat — not  before  a  purauing  foe,  but  lowarda  tba 
Britiah  garriaon  >Nina(y.Sii,  which  be  reached  and 
bcaiageil  on  the  33d  of  May,  and  gaaa  them  a  warm 
aalole;  but  an  tba  approach  of  Lord  Rawdon  with  a 
large  force,  he  niodaatly  retired  to  (be  Santee  hilla,  to 
aprad  the  hot  and  aickly  eeaaon.  In  tha  BManiiaaa, 
tha  Engliah  atmy  eocampad  at  Eniaw  Spring  where 
Green  renewed  tka  attack  on  tha  8th  of  Saptambar ; 
and  aAcr  a  hard  foeght  action,  in  which  neither 
gninod  a  decided  triclary,  tha  enemy  retired  to 
Charlaaton,  with  a  lom  in  killed,  wonndad,  and  pri- 
aooara,  of  1100  man.  The  Americana  loat  555. 

Although  Gan.  Green  had  not  gained  any  decided 
▼ictory,  he  had  gained  many  advaniagea,  and  greatly 
weakened  the  enemy.  Genarala  Lea  and  Wayne  had 
bean  aaore  aucceaafnl,  and  tha  Britiah  ware  annoyed 
and  haraaaed  in  every  ({uarter;  eolnnteera  flocked 
around  their  beloved  Waahingion,  and  tha  tide  of  war 
turned  in  hia  favour. 

The  patriotic  La  Fayette  waa  now  m  tha  Said 
Morgan.  Wayne,  Greene,  ami  Lea  ware  at  their  poata, 
Count  ^  Graaae  waa  oiMiperaiing  with  hia  fleet ;  and 
in  their  turn,  tha  Engliah  Lnrda,  Adroirala,  and  Gen- 
arala,  found  themMlvea  lumiunded  with  impending 
danger.  An  awful  criaia  awaited  them;  retribution 
■tnred  them  in  the  face;  their  deeda  of  blood  haunted 
their  guilty  aonia,  and  ennatamation  aaited  their 
troubled  minda.  Lord  Comwallia  haalanad  to  ron- 
centrate  hia  forcee  at  Vorkiown,  which  ha  fortiSed  in 
the  beat  pomibla  manner. 

On  the  6<h  of  October,  ike  combined  forcea  of 
Waahington  and  La  Fayette  commenced  a  aiege  upon 
thia  place,  which  aorrendered  on  the  19th  of  the  aame 
month.  The  grand  Rubicon  n  aa  now  paaaed,  the  Colo- 
niaa  arere  free,  the  work  waa  finiabad.  Thia  wm  the 
dying  atruggla  of  Britiah  monarchy  in  America.  Tha 
laat  eapinng  hope  of  conquering  the  coloniea  now  fled 
for  aver.  Heaven  bad  decreed  they  ahauld  be  free ; 
that  decree  waa  now  canaummaled:  tha  Eagle  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  like  Jordan’a  Dove,  daacended — pronounced  a 
banadiction  upon  tha  rbnquerinf  heroaa  anatched 
tka  lanrala  from  Briiain'a  hrow,  and  placed  them  tri¬ 
umphantly  upon  tha  CBaurtoim  or  AnaiOAii  In- 


DBPCivDCHCB.  To  the  iriauda  of  FaBSOOM.  the  aeaua 
waa  grand  and  joyful ;  to  tha  aoamim  of  LtamtTT,  it 

la  painful  and  humiliating. 

The  roauli  of  ihw  victory  waa  hailed  with  joy,  and 
placed  Waahingten  on  tha  loAy  anmmit  of  imatoitol 
fame — gave  freedom  to  hia  bleeding  country — laid  Ike 
foundation  of  our  republic,  now  towering  to  the  akiaa 
— prepared  an  aayluin  for  tha  oppramtil — and  planiad 
deep  in  Columbia'a  aoil  tha  long  unread  tree  'of 
LiaaaTT.  , 

On  tha  30th  of  September.  1783,  a  definitive  treaty 
waa  aigned  at  Park,  by  Mr.  Finharbert  and  Mr.  Ou- 
wald  on  tha  part  of  Greet  Britain,  and  by  John  Adaaaa, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  John  Jay,  and  Henry  Laarenn,en 
tha  part  of  tha  United  Siatao. 

On  tha  3<l  of  November,  Waabingtou  iaauad  kia 
farewell  ordera  to  hia  army,  in  terma  of  afibctkmala 
eloquence  and  parental  aolicitude.  On  the  3d, 
the  troopa  were  diabanded  by  Coagreaa,  and  with 
mingled  taara  ol  joy  and  gratitude,  they  onea 
mere  repaired  to  their  homaa,  to  awat  tha  warm  earn 
brace  of  frienda,  and  reap  tha  fruit  of  their  toila  and 
fatiguaa,  na  longer  embitterad  by  tka  iran  aeourge  of 
daapotiam.  On  tba  33d  of  Deeambar,  WaahingMn  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Hall  of  Congroaa,  and  raaignad  hia  oam- 
miaaion.  'rhia  laat  act  waa  one  of  grandeur  and 
thrilling  intaraac  Tha  paal,  the  preaaat,  and  the  ia- 
tnre,  were  all  ia  Ike  mind  of  ihio  grant  and  good  man, 
aa  ka  inrokad  tka  blomingU  of  Haavan  to  daaoand,and 
gnida  the  daatiniaa  of  hia  beloved,  kia  amancipalad 
coantry.  Every  baart  beat  quicker  and  higher  kia 
conuniaaion  waa  laid  opou  the  tabla — a  buinl  of  ap- 
plauaa  rant  tba  air,  a  flood  of  team  doaad  tka  leiua 
Tha  United  Stataa.  being  no  longer  under  tba  pu- 
letnal  care  of  ibeir  old  mmhar,  warn  now  laA  to  try 
tba  axpariment  of  aair-foveraroenL  Difllcalriaa  araaa 
from  local  jealonaica  and  intereota;  a  debt  of  S40A00,- 
000  bad  bean  coairacted:  government  paper  be  came 
greatly  depreciated;  the  public  credit  meld  not  he 
Miatained,  and  tba  liberty  ibvi  the  patriots  had  fought 
and  Mad  to  obtain,  seamed  doomed  to  a  .ireamtnra 
dksoiutian,  ami  to  be  lost  in  tha  whirlpeol  af  ana  why 
and  confusion,  in  view  of  theaa  aorumalaiiog  diM- 
culiiee,  commimioners  from  every  smia,  except  Rhode 
Island,  eonvanad  at  Philadelphia,  for  tka  porpaaa  af 
daviaing  means  to  preserve  and  perfect  that  feaadaa 
which  had  coat  millinns  of  treaaara  and  fonniaiiM  of 
noMa  Mood.  Washingtan  was  uimniamasly  alaaiad 
prssidsm  of  this  sogasi  body.  Aflsr  laug  snd  metaua  ' 
ifelibavBlisn.  their  labnars  reanitad  in  the  pruductiau 
of  tha  Fctlaral  Conatiiuiion.  one  of  the  brigbiaal  ipaci- 
laana  of  legisiaiion  ou  record.  It  is  tba  polar  mar  af 
froedom,  tba  greet  pellediam  of  oar  liberty,  the 
foldv*  chain  that  crmnccts  oar  waioa,  Iha  grand  ral¬ 
lying  prsnt  af  ropuMicana.  a  shield  sgaiiist  innovaliou 
aiM  corraptioo,  a Jerror  to  tyrants,  a  shiniag  light  to . 


patriots,  and  stamps,  with  immortal  and  aadnii^lp^to 
fama,  the  names  of  its  illusirHius  auihara. 


This  was  reported  to  Cong  re  sa  on  tha  17ik  af  8a^ 
lember,  raeeivad  their  warm  approhation,  and  waa 
immediately  aeni  to  tha  aavoral  etaies  for  their  aom- 
aidaratioa.  all  of  which  gnva  it  ihatr  sanction,  aicapt 
North  Caroliia  and  Rhoda  lelawk— tha  fcrmar  of 
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In  hit  pmata  chMMMrt  h*  wtm  m  pM(«m  ti  all 
that  wa»|iMl  and  faadt  th«  widoat’aMiaae,  Um 
phan’t  iaihar,  tha  bounlifal  banefaclur,  tha  faitlifal' 
friand,  tha  kind  huaband,  tha  ima  patriot,  tha  htMatala 
chrialiaii,  Iba  caniiiiaat-citiaeo.  ai^  tha  haoeai  man. 

With  Ika  asraptiaa  of  hii  appoinlaaaat  to  praaida 
ovar  tha  Aaaaricaa  Armp  in  1708.  la  rapal  tha  thaaal 
anad  iavaaion  of  fraaca.  Waahingtaa  waa  raUavaA 
rnmi  any  furthar  partial  pal  iun  in  publia,  aflaiia.  Ha* 
cantMuad  to  Irm  at  Varoan't  aaerad  laauat,  antil  tha 
14th  of  Dacamhor,1700,  arkan  hia'iiMnortal  apirit  Uft 
ita  taoamant  of  day,  aoarad  aloft  oa  aagala^  win^a-. 
to  raalnuof  raaaalani  hliaa,  ihaia-lo  reaaiaa  a  erataii 
of  uofkding  glory^  aa  iha  raward  of  a  ayatlaaa  lifk*. 
apant'  in  tha  aarvica  of  hia  country  and  bia  Gad. 

Hia  bsd^  trariiopaaitad  in  tha  family  lotah,  whaw 
tin  aahaa  aiumbar  in  paaea,  ataidat  ika  gfovaa  of  hia 
luaad'  ratiaat.  Tkia  ballowad  apot  ia  viaitod  yoaripr 
by  larfa  numbaia,  who  approach  it  with  aai>araliaa> 
gtatitadc',  and  a  wo.  Fotaignara  ara  proud  to  aay,  thay 
haaa  viaatod  tka  tomb  of  Waahtngtotv  all  natioaa  ra> 
vara  kiaiaamory^  uakara  millkma  will  parpataaia  hia' 
ptaiaa. 

ifta  hiatary,  lika  that  of  oar  nation,  ia  without  a 
I  paraUal;  oampaitd  with  hit,  all  barrowad  giaataaaa' 
raaadaa  into  tha  ahnda,  Hia  ehataciarv  lika  a  blatng. 
luminary,  oat  damlaa-  tha  aarrounding:  aintii  and  Uln»- 
minatam  with  merkMaa  oplaadaun  tha  hariaon  of-  bia^ 
grapky^  Hia  brilliant  aariir  waa  not  tamiahad  wftk- 
that  imiatramrjr  cffuaion  of  hatnan  blaod,  wkiak- 
ghntaetariaad-  tha  amhitiaaa  Cmaar,  tka  oan^itariac', 
lAlexandan  Ud  thadkappainiad’Bonapaita,  Hit  ftaam 
ia'bayoad  tha  ranch  of  alandar,  or-  tka  attaaka  of-  ma- 
lion.  Hia  aaciad  mamary  will  lira  thmugk  tha  aalL- 
ingngm-of  tima,  until  tka  wiaoh  of  worUai  and  Ika- 
diamliilinn  of  namra  ftiall  cloaa  tka  drama  of  human» 
actian,  Gahrial’a  dread  clarion  rand  tha  raaltad  loaab, 
awaka  tha  slaaping  dead,  and  proclaim  to  aatimiihad 
millkma,  Tuu  auAtx  u  no  Lottonn. 

AMMONIU8: 

Fajiilt  Waiar. — Narar  lot  man  and  wife  play  tt- 
gethar  at  what — there  are  alwaya  tanily  talegrapha. 
and  if  they  tancy  their  looka  arc  watchi^  they  com* 
monicatd  by  worda.  1  found  out  that  1  narar  coold 
'  win  cf  Smigmaag  and  hia  wifo.  I  menikmed  thia  oitr 
■  day- to  my  partner,  and  be  told  ma  **  Youi  nauor  00* 

,  win  of  tlaa.”  **  Why  f’  mid  I.  **  Bacaoae,^  mid  ka 
^  “  they  bare  ealabliahad  a  coda.”  **  Dear  ma  !”  mid  I, 

.  "  what,  aignab  by  looka  T"  ••  No,”  aaid  be,  **  by  worda. 

'  If  Hrt.  Smigamag  b  to  lead,  Smigamag  mya  *■  Dear  ba> 
’  gin.”  Dear  beg inr  wiih  D,  ao  dam  diammid  and  oM 
-  oommadiaaaond  fiam  the  lady.  If  hr  hm  tolaad.andaba 
.  mya  **  &  roy  love,  ploy,”  aka  wanu  a  apnda.  Smipamng 
a:^  apade  begin  ayitb  the  aame  latter,  aod  aura  enough 
down  cornea  a  apede.  **  Harriet,  my  dear,”  mya  Smiga- 
'  mag  “how  lung  you  are  aorting  jroor  cariU”  Mhc 
*  8arigatiiBg,atumpadowii  a  heurttand'a  gawla  “Cmna; 
a  nay  lova»”  on  either  aide  ininllably  paoducm  n  chik.” 

n  Soma  yaum-  aya  a  craak-boainad  man  who  aam 

alighted  by  tha  feiaalcB,  very  modestly  aaked  n  young 
.  lady,”  if  alia  would  let  him  apend  ibe  evening  with 
fcer.”  •^No,”  ahe  angrily  replied,  "Ihat'e  what  I 
**  bont.”  •'■Why,”  replied  be,  ■  you  naed*ni  ba  m 
id  <^4 1  didlin  mean  tha  evanmgr  bat  aamn  aammy  am 
mhenil  .oaal  go  aay>  whatai  atm” 


la  iIm  MHy  yawl  aw  at  aijp  lift,  I  happentd  lo  b*  I 
dMMMto  thtpiaia  m  ibt  head  of  iht  noMt  houw  of 
«■«*<  Tho  fbmily  honoot,  otntNd  in  hit  ponoo,  had' 
dwatVoA  on  ni«  bi  n^ntitoJ  yotn  aiKl  in  <to«tiMiwg 


“  Rxligbius  ftellnfi  4rnw  hHa  hillMr,"  wmm^ow* 
lMir>m;in«rad  eonclutiao^  “  aad  I  abalb  baat  tmtawla 
tiia  oiMafun  and  la^  o«ra  by  ahataiainK  {M»alb  oiM 
aarvaiHNi  oa  iboaubfacL" 

1  wi«  duomad  (•  be  ondttaltad. 

Among  ibe  fear  ohjeota  iw  Ida  ufaa  whioi  llnwayv 
of  the  old  Lurd  sottaod  to*  Mat  aaiilr  pleaeanr  tai0 
that  of  Ilia  only  danghtar.  Lady  OoiaMkia  -»->•  Mart 
a  ramarlMbU  woman.  H«r  faalaMr  waae  paoaliarl)0 
plain,  and  bar  figtira  aiig h«ty  dtfofiwad.  Baa-  ibail|^ 
dootiiote  of  baaaiy,  both  in  fbaa  aad  panaa»  al»'  pam 
■amaaaed-  what  ia  iar  rarar  aad  laarr  ai>dariag»Mbaaad 
tiful  mind,  ia  combating  bat  fatbai'a  iaai^,«bAaaa 
ing  down  hit  groandloM  prajadicaw  and  Miadaaringl 
lo  hia  many  eaprirta,  all  tboogM  od  aaat  abarndB  (at* 
gattan.  She  appaaaad  to  liaa  only  Iar  Mbaib.  hat 
■bo  waa-  amineaily  aacoffiifc  In  tbo  Carib  MaM 
way wmd  raouda,  iha  aoaihing  taaonM  at  bar  aaiaay 
and  ihe  gemla  iriitha  which  ia  bMdibadl  waald  rdfcaB 
him  In  retain,  and  reatorv  hiat'io  a  aaan  ad  wbat 
Providraca  and  Reiigioa.  and  bat  faHow  ana,-  do- 
HMiided  from  him.  In  herabaanowtbe'CMtd  #aaw 
malanchuly  roaainnco,  VVhon  praaaai  abo  aim  a^aoU# 
iiwtance  of  iba  triumphs  which  a  bigh-prtnciplad  and 

WOQM/I 

and  loariraaly  tha  path  of  doty. 

Wo  waro  aboM  la  loaa  bar.  Ska  ana  on  tho  ara 
oPiaarrtaga  -mmiriaga  to  a  oMn  avtry  amy  worthy 


painful  alaina  which  Iba  oooduet  of  bw  iiirafaihers 
hwb  Mb  apon  iko  Ihiaily  aaeuicheon,  might  ba  aa^ 
cMbbd'  mboh  of  that  aaxhM,  roail««.  mmdy  feaKng 
Mbbib  raodaMd  Lm4 


an  enigma  to  liawc 
am  add  liim.  ffa  Ktad  ia  apioodnnr,  but  wiiiionr 
oamtbrr  iw  ibo  midat  af  aaeioty,  yai  aluiie  -aaciiclod 
by  dbpaadaabi.  wiikaar  eympatby — aurroaadad  by  aa> 
addtaMMt  aw#  yot  fnsadlM 

SOliihw  iadaiod  paaMon  arasa  fWim  no  riciotM  pur> 
aaMi  or  tahoiaenro  of  character,  but  from  a  mind 
bawad'hoacatb  tbo  eniuo  of  dtminy,  and  doodad  with 
parpotwrt  gbwm.  1  had  been  vary  many  mowibs 
damiaiidd  andor  kia  nmf  batora  i  waa  aware  of  oaa 
pdiwM  dreaiaeawioa  oonnantad  with  hia  liaeagt. 
Tbd  rmiialioo— 4>at  it  will  bMt  appear  in  prograaa 
of  dw  naiTailtaw 

Ahodt  a  bowahol  fimai  tbo  main  ontranca  to  iko 
Caaila  aiood  tha  amall  rillaga  ebuKh.  It  might  almnai 
ba  conaidared  aa  an  appaudaga  lo  its  more  auialy 


Ilf  far  Iba  bamlat  waa  thinly  paoplad ;  and  tha  aarl’a 
family  and  raiainara  ganarally  made  ny4ha  coagrag a- 
lioa:  while  onqoaaiiunably  the  Main  orhataent  uftba 
kaildiag  waa  tba  “Pifat  Lnrd'a  CbapaL”  and  tha 


the  Contla  entirely  refunnahad.  **  IfyaMW  faikddr,* 
mcthougbi.  **  Immortal  honootf  to  tdib  dii  tit  taarlag 
Ood !  Nothing  like  whim  faronr*  and  utdiigb  btoW 
amns  fur  diapelling  tha  Mac*  /  Heaven  bk'  pdfidMf  f 
nf  thorn,  I  think,  wa  aM  quit  farevtr!" 

At  ihia  joncture  Lord - laarnad  Ikat  Indy  GrO^ 

raldine  waa  likely  l6  become  a  muihor,  and,  at  bbf 
aarneai  and  reiterated  requeit  delayed  hia  daparturd 
from  Luglaod  till  after  the  aranl.  It  waa  ooa  oT no 
trifling  impurianoe.  Property,  on  tha  patenal  aiiitk 
to  the  amount  of  Xll.OOO  a  yaar,  cwait^  the  arrival 
of  the  iniarU  hair ;  wbila,  oo  Lady  Cmaldinab,  k 
wa<  uademtaod  that  the  whole-  of  Load  «•'  -'d>ar 
aonai  praparty  would  eeuirO  in  bor  oUaol  cbikW  Tbo 
aniiety  of  both  familios  waa  tberefato  gpaol,  maf*  ihd 
pro parai ions  for  faalivity  at  bothaMirroadWaMiirata. 
With  ua  bullucka  waio  to  bO  lOdMod  whohi,  owthtlik 
peasantry  faaawd  in  tba  part|-t  an#  IlMriaaaiOfk  tMM 
to  hare  a  ball  in  tbo  Hall ;  hoaptldliiy  aWt  ifjtfaUMf 
wore  to  bo  the  onler  of  tho  day. 

I  had  spent  a  buay  but  moat  happy  Meniiwf  kfaid 
parintending  the  eiectioa  of  maiqoeas,  atal  tho  Oik 
loura  of  flags,  and  tha  sorting  of  fire-works,  oMf 
returning  somewhat  weariedlo  tbo  ratUo,  wbeirihrM 
tneaaengera,  one  afler  iba  other,*  reached  rof  wlrii  O 
sammons  from  the  Earl,  who  daaired  1  would ‘“'aM 
him  with  the  lasat  pomihla  delay,’'  I  found  him  U 
tho  library.  He  waa  seated  onotionlem  in  hia  idbiHtlg 
chair;  hia  'coontenanco  perfectly  lirid,  and  o«dN 
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I  looked  at  him  in  onfpeakable  aalnnithmeni,  for  1  in  ihie  pleee.  It  ii  open  now ;  end  it  will  be  eloeed 
WIN  nilerlf  anable  H>  collect  hie  meeninf.  ovu  Guuloinb!  Ton  think  me  dotinf ! — wander* 

“You  have  not  heard,  then,  of  the  ban  affixed  to  ingt  Alaar*—  and  the  old  man  wept — "  1  am  loo 
onr  honaet  We  are  a  dooa«ed  race.  In  1648  Gerald  wretched  lo  attempt  to  deoaivel  No!  no!  The  trath 
Ohe  third  of  the  name)  firat  inainoaled  hiinaeir  into  of  Scripture  ie  eternal,  and  «<  aajra,  ‘I  am  a  jealoua 
the  aecreia  of  hie  generoua  and  con6ding  maaier,  and  God.  and  will  viail  the  aina  of  the  folhem  opoo  the 
then  beimyed  him.  He  taaa  mainly  inairumenial  to  heada  of  the  children.’  I  pray  you,  air,  diamim  ihaao’ 
hia  murder.  From  that  boar  the  blood  of  the  mar-  workmen.  Pull  down  iboae  frighirul  preparationa  for 
tyred  king  haa  leemed  to  reel  on  in,  and  to  diaw  mirih  and  foaiting!  A  fow  botira  will  tell  yon  who> 
down  degradation  and  lorraw  on  our  heada.  Our  iber  I  am  the  dreamer,  the  madman  you  now  judge 
property  haa  paaaed  piecemeal  into  the  pnaaeaaion  of  me.” 

airangeia.  Our  aona  have  fallen  in  the  midnight  The  day  wore  away.  I  know  not  bow.  1  thought 
brawl.  Oor  daugktera  have  proved  onrhaate.  Some  it  would  never  end.  Night  came  on,  but  real  was 
of  na  have  entered  the  world  idkMt.  Others  bavo  out  of  the  ^ueeiion,  for  1  heard,  hour  aAer  hour,  the 
quitted  it  madmen.  We  are  accursed  of  God.  tlarth  hrokenbearted  old  man  paring  ap  and  down  the  li> 
as  weary  of  ua.  Houra  before  the  breath  leaves  our  brary  beneath  me.  and  at  times  sobbing  with  a  deplb 
budy  she  opens  her  willing  banim  to  receive  r.t.  The  and  ioteiwity  of  anguish  ibal-  aecnaed  to  defy  conaola- 
tomb  in  the  Old  Lord's  Chapel— our  tomb— the  fnroi-  lion.  At  an  hour  past  midnight  I  missed  the  sound 
ly  tomb— yawns  for  ua.  You  will  find  the  slab  of  hia  fbotateps,  and  tried  lo  porsuaide  m3rself  his  grief 
moved  and  the  tomb  openamo.'  No  mortal  hand  has  was  fbrgoiieii  in  temporary  repose.  Aaxiously.  oh  I 
moved  it— no!— no!  Go  and  observe  it,  if  you  how  aniwuely, did  I  cling  U>  the  hope  that  the  gentle, 

doubt  me.  I  saw  it  Ihia  very  morning.  I  saw  it.  and  amiable,  and  generous  Lady  Gemldine  might  be 

needed  no  one  to  interpret  the  omen.  Gbbaloimi! —  spared.  Two  o'clock  struck,  and  I  prepared  lo  go  to 
■T  GBBaLiHiiB!  Z)o  you  sadrratoad  mef”  rest.  A  sound  at  a  distance  caught  my  ear.  A  home* 

**1  do.  my  Lord  ;  but  I  hope” —  nmn  rode  furiously  up  the  avenue.  My  name  win 

**  I  have  never  known  it  to  foil  It  occurred  before  pronounced,  and  I  hurried  down  lo  hear  the  tidings, 
my  foiber’a  death — befiire  my  mother's— befiira  the  Lady  GermUine  ae  Umgtr  arittml.  MoUter  ami  ekdi 
demise  uf  that  imbecile  old  man  whom  I  succeeded  were  game! 


THE  KING  SNAKE. 


<1 

There  ia  ■  large  species  of  speckled  snake  was  soch  an  absorbing,  wMbful  delight  in  ganog 
commonly  called  ia  the  aoathem  aiatee,  the  into  eyes,  that  intently  and  meltingly  gasad  into 
King  Snake,  perhaps  because  be  is  the  most  for-  mine,  that  even  the  tremulom  pakation  of  fear 
inidable  enemy  of  the  ratlleaaake.  It  seems  lobe  6xed  my  frame,  and  I  remained  so  fascinated  that 
the  chief  object  of  bit  exitieoce,  to  seek,  lo  pur-  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  moat  beautiful  colora. 
sue,  and  todealroy  the  latter,  whose  retreats  aod  lo  short.  I  was  totally  lost,  so  completely  bewil- 
presenceis  discorerahle  by  (be  emission  of  a  pc-  dcred  with  commiuglcd  emotious,  that  1  could 
collar  smell  reteinhling  that  of  the  cucumr,er  not  withdraw  my  gaze,  nor  even  move. 

▼ine.  The  King  Snake  to  almost  alt  other  reptiles.  The  melting  eyeballs  glared  with  sparks  of 
is  the  most  gentle  anJ  harmleuofrrea'urcs;  you  fire— there  was  a  movement— I  was  aroused  from 
may  strike  him,  be  sIk>ws  no  resentment,  be  lii«s-  adrramy  state;  I  saw  a  huge  rattlesnake;  its  gaxo 
M  not,  Ito  lurus  not,  nor  does  he  eshihit  any  ter-  Was  disturb  cd,  and  wtien  I  hea.d  (he  hateful  txt- 
ror  or  sluggishness.  Drawn  by  tlie  smell  of  ilie  tie  sound,  the  ^ill  danger  of  mv  situation  aroused 
cucumher,  lie  frequently  enters  gardens,  but  his  me,  and  through  all  mv  frame  I  felt  the  extremity 
appearance  excites  no  alarm  in  any  human  be-  of  terror,  and  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  obey¬ 
ing.  that  knows  he  is  the  King  Snake,  on  the  ing  a  frenzied  impnlte  to  rise  and  fly, — Clod  of 
contrary  woman  and  children  will  approach  him,  heaven!  I  felt  the  deadly  reptile  as  I  thought, 
turn  him  about  with  a  stick,  and  playfully  annoy  roiling  around  my  neck;  i  saw  part  of  bis  bMy, 
him.  with  impunity;  he  is  only  a  relentless  enemy  I  felt  the  slimy  skin  upon  my  neck,  and  the  shir- 
'of  the  rattlesnake,  whose  strength  and  venom  er  of  horror  went  through  every  joint  and  mem- 
avail  nothing  against  the  activity  and  mode  of  berof  my  frame.  Bach  a  feeling  of  agony!  my 
attack  of  tlie  King  Snake,  who  is  always  yiclor  eyeballs  were  £|led  with  soorching  fire;  first 
in  every  combat.  next  yellowish  green.  Oh,  there  are  monscata 

Yet  the  rattlesnake  is  a  terrible  reptile. —  of  exi<>l«-nce.  which  involve  the  aeosalioos  of 
There  is  a  peculiaritv  truly  appallia?  in  the  years,  aod  when  the  whole  detail  of  a  thousand 
aonnd  of  his  rattles,  being  unlike  the  noise  of  any  feelings  scarcely  occupy  tbe  brief  space  of  a  lei- 
other  creature,  and  wIksd  you  hear  it  the  first  sore  thought.  Nature  could  endure  ao  more, 
time,  tlie  true  instinct  of  nature  impresses  oo  aud  I  lost  all  sense. 

your  quailing  heart  that  danger  and  death  are  At  length  1  had  tbe  painful  tingling  sensation 
near.  Never  sliall  I  forget  one  horrid  event  of  of  returning  life  through  my  reins,  aod  when  in 
my  life!  1  was  fishing  in  a  soutl>ern  lake  one  foil  cooscinnsness  I  arose  from  tbe  earth,  I  saw 
summer  day  w  lien  an  unusual  disposition  lo  sleep  near  me,  tranaiiilly  and  quietly  lying,  a  King 
aflfected  me.  I  stuck  (be  end  of  my  fishing  rod  Snake,  and  fariber  off  the  lifeless  length  of  a  tra¬ 
in  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  sought  a  beautiful  mendnus  rattlesnake.  I  sat  upon  a  log  and 
place  of  shade  to  enjoy  repose.  I  laid  myself  on  reflected,  and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  King 
the  grass  between  two  trees  scarcely  six  feet  Snake,  bad  crept  orer  my  neck  to  my  rescue, 
apart  from  each  olheh,  my  head  resting  against  there  being  a  large  log  on  one  side,  and  the  lake 
one,  and  my  feet  against  the  other.  I  slept.  When  on  the  other,  so  that  hn  nearest  route  to  the 
1  awoke.  1  turned  to  one  side,  and  perceived  at  enemy  was  over  my  body.  But  although  my  life 
some  distance  from  me,  two  brilliant  orbs—  was  providentially  preserved,  yet  the  effects  of 
and  instantly  a  tremulous,  ming'ed  sensation  of  that  scene  are  the  exhaustion  of  a  gmt  portion 
an  indefinable  nature  came  ui^  my  facultiea.  of  my  excitability  aod  the  introduction  of  gray 
Soanelhing  of  an  instinctive  dictate  or  impulse  bairs  and  prematura  debility,  ia  all  my  potruvs 
connsellcd  me  to  avert  my  looks,  but  (ben  there  ^  of  mind  and  hoAy.—Atuedoita  gf  tk*  S^th, 
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JACK.  BROWN.  ^ 

Jack  Brown,  who  wm  •  Mihw  odm. 

And  miled  with  pillanl  Porter, 

Wu  Mlling  in*  porter  houM, 

Eacaped  rron  (lornia  an(L,slanghter ; 
On  loater  ho  had  livtd — but  now 
Ho  lived  on  nun  and  water. 

When  midni|ht  •track,  it  itruek  the  boat 
That  Jack  waa  coraed.  He  aaid, 

"  Tla  time.  Jack  Brown,  for  honeat  folka. 

Yon  know,  lo  he  a-bed. 

And  roguea  aboat  their  boainaao— 

So,  i^eaae  ]ron,  go  ahead.” 

Said  Jack,  **  Since  you  are  coming  to 
The  pint,  I  gneaa  I’ll  go  ; 

Bat  I  muat  have  another  gill. 

My  ipiriti  are  ao  low  : 

For  every  Jack  moat  have  bii  gill. 

The  proverb  mya,  yon  know.” 

’Dien  aaid  the  landlord ;  **  Mr.  Bream, 
Tw  plain  yoo’ro  gening  Una ; 

And  yoor  account  ia  *  running  largo,’ 
TWofiMe,  if  novr4  do 
Give  you  the  atoR,  aeit  time  look  tkarp 
To  bring  the  hbaU  with  yon.” 

Then  Jack  aroaa,  and  '*  tnmbUd  ool,” 
And  down  the  hill  did  ran  { 

Ho  never  reaUd  ao  muck  baforo 
'Though  yarna  he  oA  had  tpan — 

The  aky  **  hung  oni  lalao  lighia,”  lor  bo 
Saw  two  for  every  one. 

He  came  onto  a  brouk,  o'er  which 
Waa  placed  a  lug  or  rail ; 

Thought  Jack,  it  ia  a  dangeroua  /eat. 

And  if  my  feet  abould  fail, 
rU  aurely  **  kick  Ike  bedtet,’'  and 
He  turned  a littie pale! 

He  looked  into  the  running  atream. 
Which  aei  hia  braina  agog; 

For,  though  a  milor,  he  a'laa ! 

Could  never  ”  keep  the  leg  !" 

He  reeled,  and  htmlled  in  ^e  brook, 

A  tumMer  /uQ  of  grog ! 


TO  M  BOWLING. 

Hera,  a  aheor  bulk,  liea  poor  Tom  Bowling, 
The  darling  of  our  crew  ; 

No  more  he'll  hear  the  leropcat  bowling 
For  death  haa  broach'd  him  too; 

Hia  form  waa  of  the  manlieat  beauty, 

Hia  heart  waa  kind  and  aoA; 

Faithfal  below  he  did  hia  duty. 

And  now  he’a  gone  aloA. 

Toon  never  froin  hia  word  departed, 

Hia  virtuca  were  ao  rare; 

Hia  frienda  were  many  and  true-hearted, 
Hia  Pull  waa  kind  and  fair. 

And  then  he'd  aing  w  blithe  and  jolly. 

Ah !  many’a  the  time  and  oft ! 

But  mirth  io  turn'd  to  amlancholy. 

For  IVnu  ia  goue  ainft. 

Yet  ahall  poor  Tom  find  pleaaant  weather. 
When  he  who  all  ctmiinaoda. 

Shall  give,  m  coll  life'a  crew  together; 

The  word  to  pipe  all  hando. 

Thna  death,  who  kinga  and  lara  deapatche^ 
la  vain  Tora'a  life  hoa  dofiTd, 

For  though  hia  hody’a  under  hatchea, 

Hia  aoul  ia  gone  aloft. 


MY  HEART  AND  LUTE. 
I  give  thee  all — I  can  no  more — 

Though  poor  the  oflerimg  be . 

My  heart  and  lute  are  all  the  atore  " 
That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 

A  lute,  whooe  gentle  aong  reveak. 

The  aoul  of  love  full  v>ell. 

And,  better  far  a  heart  that  feele 
Much  more  than  lute  could  telL 
I  give  thee  all,  Ac. 

Thu*  love  and  aong  may  fail,  alar! 

To  keep  li.'e’a  clomia  away. 

At  len  t  'twill  make  them  lighter  paa^ 

Or  giU  them  ii  they  atay. 

If  ever  care  hia  diaeord  flinga 
O'er  lifa’a  enchanted  atiain. 

Let  love  hut  gently  touch  the  atrinp; 
Twill  all  be  awoet  again! 

1  give  thee  all,  Ac. 


Jack  Brown  waa  done — ho  quickly  look 
A  eealing  voyage,  where 
Hiere  waa  a  mighty  waterfall, 

So  high,  'twould  make  you  ataie ; 

And  Jack  wenftdown  the  rapidefeidc— 
**  Oh,  what  a  fall  waa  there !” 


Next  day  a  **  crowner’a  queot”  waa  held. 


The  evidence  to  hear ; 

And  on  the  hooka,  in  worda  like  theae. 
The  verdict  doth  appear. 

That  **  water  with  a  drop  loo  much. 
Had  brongnt  him  to  hie  bier." 


LOST  HOPE. 

BT  ALFRED  TKIfNTBOR. 


You  caet  to  ground  the  hope  which  once  waa  mine : 

But  did  the  while  yeur  harsh  decree  deplore. 
Embalming  with  aweet  teara  the  vacant  ahrine. 

My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  waa  no  more. 

So  on  an  oaken  aprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew ; 

But  winds  from  heaven  shook  the  acorn  oat, 

And  filled  the  cup  with  dew. 
ft* 


STANZAS. 

Lady,  Tve  listened  to  thy  song. 

Till  round  my  heart  its  lendrile  wound; 

And  all  my  hope  was  lo  prolong 
Each  caidence  of  the  “  airy  aound.” 

Thine  eye  cf  beauty,  and  the  power 
Thy  rich  voice;  doth  oast  a  spell 
Around  me.  nut  of  fieeiing  hour — 

’Gainst  which  ao  age  could  not  rebel. 

Lady,  **  beneath  the  silent  night,” 

I’ll  often  watch  the  sperkling  star. 

Whose  guiding  ray  as  oft  shall  light 

My  memory  heck  to  thy  "  guitar.”  g 
4nd  should  some  lone  bird’s  minstrelsy. 

Like  spirit-voice  Irom  beavenlv  sphere. 

My  bosom  cauM  to  “  heave  a  sigh,” 

The  sigh  will  be — thou  art  ixrt  near. 

Lady,  although  we  may  not  meet 

For  months,  for  years — we  may  meet  never— 
Yet  alill  thy  melotly  so  sweet 

Shall  linger  on  my  memory  ever. 

And  when  the  sunset  gihls  the  even. 
Incarnadining  all  the  blue, 

111  turn  my  upv«ard  gate  to  heaven. 

As  once  I  gaxed  on  it  with  you.  J.  B.  M. 


m 
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MODERN  TOWN  HOUSES. 

BY  C  AFT  AIK  MARRYATT.  C.B. 


I  ha«»«flen  thnoght,  when  you  consider  the  difler- 
•nce  oTromlbrt  between  houses  built  from  sisty  to  • 
hundred  yeers  heck,  in  comperison  with  the  modem 
edifices,  thst  the  cry  of  the  msgicien  in  “  Aleddin,” 
bed  be  celled  out  “  new  houses.’*  instead'  of  **  new 
lamps.”  for  old  ones,  would  not  have  appeared  so  very 
absurd.  It  was  my  goad  faelune,  Mr.  Kniktor,  to  oc> 
cupy  an  old  bouse  lor  the  major  pan  of  my  Mfe,  built, 

I  h«lieva»iA  tha  leignaf  Queen  Ebmbaih.  My  father  I 
lived  in  it  before  1  was  in  enmeace :  I  waa  bc^  in  it, 
and  it  waa  beqaealtwd  la  aM.  It  has  sinee  bean  my 
misfortune  to  have  lived  three  yeera  w  one  ef  the  mo- 
dren  built  Itoutea;  and  altbeugb  1  Itave  bad  my  share- 
af  tbe  ills  te  which  we  all  am  heir,  i  mnsi  date  my 
real  unhapi>inem  from  the  firat  month  after  I  teak  poa> 
session.  With  your  permimiao,  I  will  onler  into  my 
history,  as  it  may  prove  a  waifMn(  to  oiliera,  who  will 
not  remember  the  old  praeeib  of  **  iM  tcdl  aim*-" 

I  am  a  harried  man,  with  six  children  i  ray  three 
eldest  are  daughtem,  and  have  tMw  quitted  a  school, 
near  Portmauequare,  to  which  ray  w^  itmiaiad  upon 
my  sending  them,  as  it  waa  renowned  fut  finishing 
young  ladies.  Until  their  return  to  domiciliate  them- 
aelves  under  my  roofi  1  tsavar  haaad  a  complaint  of  my 
house,  wfiirh  was  situated  at  Bmmpian.  U  was  large, 
airy,  and  comfortable,  with  excellent  sbrubbsrias,  and 
a  fewr  acres  of  land;  and  f  pomessed  every  comfort 
and  even  luxury  which  could  be  rationany  required, 
my  wife  and  daughters  having  their  carriage,  and  in 
every  respect  my  establishment  heing  that  of  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  bad  not  however,  taken  my  Daughters  from  school 
more  than  two  months,  before  I  found  that  we  were 
”  living  out  ef  the  world,”  although  not  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Hyde  Park  Comer;  aiid  to  roy  surprise,  my 
wife  joined  in  the  csy ;  it  was  always  from  amm  to 
night,  “We  might  da  thin  hiM  we  eaanol  da  this 
because,  taw  are  hem  quite  oat  af  the  world.”  It  was 
loo  far  to  dine  out  in  lawn ;  leo  foe  for  yooftla  lo  come 
and  dine  with  us ;  aso  for  to  go  la  the  play,  ar  tbe 
opera ;  too  for  lo  driea  in  the  park  t  loa  for  even  to 
walk  in  Kaaaiagmw  Qasdsna.  k  i  imowstmtad,  that 
wa  had  managed  lo  diaa  oat.  So  receive  viaiiers,  and 
lo  enjoy  all  other  amuismsala  very  well  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  yeasm  and  that  it  did  not  appear  la 
me  that  Broropton  bad  walked  away  from  Londoit.  on 
the  contrary,  that  London  was  making  rapid  advances 
towards  Broropton ;  bnl  it  wenW  nsi  do,— -all  day  the 
pharae  rang  im  ray  aasw  ”  one  af  iha  warld,”  aniil  1 
almoai  began  to  wish  foal  1  waeoni  lao.  Bm  ieiano 
uee  having  the  bemaf  an  ergsment  wban  oppaaed  lo 
women.  I  bed  iByobaie«,eMhef  logiva  apmy  honae, 
and  lake  another  in  London,  or  giv#  ap  my  paaco. 
With  an  unwilling  ligk,  I  at  foal  euneeBt^  le  leave  a 
place  deer  la  ata,  fiem  long  amoeiarion,  and  many 
raminiacensea;  and  it  was  srranged  that  Brampton 
Hall  was  to  be  let,  or  sold,  and  that  we  were  lu  look 
out  immediately  for  a  bouae  in  some  of  the  eqaarca  in 
the  metropolis.  If  my  wife  and  daughten  found 
Ibet  the  dwtance  from  l/mdop  was  too  far  for  other 
purposes,  at  all  events,  it  was  not  too  for  for  bouae- 
kuntiof.  They  were  at  it  iiicesaantly  week  after  | 
week;  and, at  last,  thay  fixed  upon  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Belgrave  square,  which,  as  they  repeated,  | 
pomessed  all  the  obeerfolasm  aad  freah  sir  of  tbe 
co'iouab  with  all  the  edvaRtagee  e  lows  raaidence. 
The  next  day  I  waa  to  bo  dragged  In  see  it,  and  giva 
my  opinion  ;  at  tha  same  tiaia.  from  lha  comroandaiioiM 
bratowed  upon  ii,  pravioat  to  my  going,  I  foil  aasured 
that  I  waa  expected  to  giv«  their  opinian.  and  not  my 
own. 

Tha  Belt  day,  acmidisgl^,  wa  aagairad.  iImm,  sal¬ 


ting  off  immediately  after  breekfaat,  to  meet  the  sur¬ 
veyor  and  builder,  who  was  to  be  on  tba  apok  The 
house  in  question  was  to  ba  one  of  a  row  jpai  build¬ 
ing,  or  built,  whitened  outside,  in  imitation  of  atone. 

It  was  Mo.  3.  No.  1  was  fiobhed ;  bat  tha  mindows 
still  stained  with  the  driiqtingi  of  foe  wbiia-wash  and 
colouring.  Na  2.  the  one  in  queeiiaa.  wansnmpiete; 
and  at  tbe  builder  amerted,  ready  for  oceapalion. — 
Na  3,  was  not  ao  far  advanced.  As  for  foq  others, 
they  were  el  prreeal  nothing  but  rarraaea  without 
even  the  front  steps  built  lo  them ;  and  yoa  aolered 
them  by  a  dmwbrid|e  of  plaaka. 

Tbe  builder  stood  at  tha  ffoMdoamand  hnwed  most 
respectfully : — “  Wig,”  observed  I,  laehiag  at  tbe 
piles  of  mortar,  lime,  sad  hiickat  ausdiag  ahont  in  all 
direciiuos,  “taw  foaU  ba  laiBihaaad  w*lh  d«ai  and 
lime  for  the  neU  two  yaara” 

“Don’t  bo  alarmed,  sii,”  replied  the  bailder, 

“  every  haaaa  in  foe  ram  ariU  ha  flnialiad  before  the 
winter.  We  aaaUy  eaawat  attmal  lalhw  agylkwlioni 
for  them.” 

We  entered  the  boaaa. 

“  la  aal  lha  anlaanoa  haadaaaaa  f"  ahHtwad  my 

wife ;  "  ao  neat  aad  ahaaD.” 

To  thia  I  bad  not  a  reply  to  make ;  it  cartamly  did 
look  neat  aad  clean. 

Wa  went  ini#  foe  diningmeom.  ■  What  a  nice 
room,”  exclaimed  aay  eldcai  deaghler.  “  liae*  many 
can  we  dine  in  foie  raom  f  ^  O 

“  Um,”  raplied  1;  “abaat  twelve,  I  aappeae,  com¬ 
fortably.” 

“  Dear  me,”  observed  tbe  builder,  “  you  have  no 
notion  of  the  aiae  of  the  houae ;  roeme  are  as  dacaiv- 
ing,  nnfnroisked.  You  may  ftt  twenty  whh  case ;  I’ll 
appeal  m  the  lady.  Dmi’i  you  think  ao^  Ma'am  f* 

“  Tea,  1  do,”  repliod  my  wife. 

After  that,  wa  went  over  the  draaring-iauaw,  had- 
looma,  and  attics. 

Every  bed-room  waa  apportwoed  by  my  wife  and 
daughters ;  and  the  othera  wars  alloiicd  lo  the  een 
vents ;  snd  that  in  the  presence  of  Ike  bnildar,  wh 
louk  fooil  Dole  ef  all  tbet  pomed. 

The  kitchen  was  admired ;  ao  were  the  pa  i 
arnllery,  coal-hole,  dust-hole.  Ac^  all  ee  nice  ano 
clean ;  ao  compact ;  end,  aa  the  builder  eheerved,  net 
a  nail  lo  ha  driven  anywhaiaL.  • 

“  Wall,  my  deer,  wlmtdo  you  foink  now ;  im’l  it  a 
charming  htwae  T  nid  my  wifo.  aa  ara  re  aac ended 
into  the  dinisf-periour. 

“  Il’a  a  aery  nice  hoasa,  aiy  dear ;  bat  still  it  re¬ 
quires  a  liule  canaidamlinn,."  mplicd  L 
“  Coneideratinn,  my  dear,”  rcj^ied  my  wife;  ”whet. 
now  ihni  pom  hava  naaa  oarer  it  T 
“  I  am  afraid  ibat  1  canaai.giva  pan  varg  tong,  sir,” 
observed  lha  botMeri  “  lhare  aaa  tarn  aibar  parties 
after  tba  boose,  end  1  am  to  give  foam  an  anawor  by 
two  o’clock.” 

”  Mr.  Smithere  fold  foo  lha  OBaao  yafoOHhiy.”  whis¬ 
pered  my  wifo. 

“  What  did  yon  m^  foe  rent  was,  Mr.  Saufoenr 
“  Only  3001.  per  aacuiBB.” 

“Any  ground-rent T’ 

“  Onlv  271. 10a” 

“  And  the  laaeer’ 

”  Oh,  they  will  be  a  meia  trifle-” 

“  The  rest  appears  lo  me  lo  be  very  hi^” 

“High,  my  dear  sir!  consider  the  situation,  tha  ad¬ 
vantages.  We  can’t  buiU  them  foal  enough  at  that 
price.  But  of  courae,  sir,  you  beak  kaow,”  sephedl  hat 
walking  caraleaaly  towards  ibawindear. 

“Take  fo  mp  dear,”  aaid  mp  awfa 
“  Yoa  maai  lake  it,  papa.” 
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“  PMpp  take  ii,  papa.* 

•«Ma  ^  haiayoamaaM,  I  bag  poar  parJaa  " 

*  SaiMiafat  ■in’*  taid'  the  ImiMar,  taring  mmm). 

**  Pr*p,  Mr.  Smiihan,  what  term  of  loan*  do  poo. 

iMair 

**  Saven,  foortean,  or  twenly-ooa,  at  tlw  aptktir  of 
aiiiinn  porap,  Mr’’ 

*  I  MmM  bava  ia>  atijaniaai  to  taka  if  ibrihiaa 
yaara.” 

“  Thiaa  yaon^  my  doar  li^— ibai  wald  ba  doing 
yaaaaair  injoaiiar.  Too  waatd  toM  balfilia  mdaa 
adyoar  ftiaraa  proaidod  yon  laf^and  iban'ilie  fur 
BiMuoi  Dapand  apaor  b,  air,  if  yoa  oace  gal  iMo<  it, 
yoa  will  netrer  wi»h  to  laava  it” 

*'Fliai  may  aramy  not  ba,"  Nfdiad  1;  **baal  will 
not  taka  it  fee  men  tbaa  ikraa  ycata,  iba  lowfMiir 
■aynat  agraa  wttk.ma;  and  ill  at  yoa  «y,  poapla 
aaa  aMwaa  la  taba  ibe  kaatia,  of  caaiaa  it:  can 
■aka  no  diflaranca  to  yaoi.* 

"bam  attaid.  air.  ikat  Iba  watmaao^  lima '  ” 

**'1  w«n  aai  taka  it  JIa  toagaa,*’  rapitad  i,  iWag  ng, 
gMad  ■a  ncaw  lo  bwaCT 
-dfc.  Ibpa^ 

•My  dww  Mr  ».—>-* 

**  On  (bat  point,’’  replied  I,  **  I  will  aol  ha  aoBitulad. 
•f  will  not  taka  a  laaaa’  ibr  mmm  tat  tbraa  yoaia, 
taMi  Iba  rigbt  of  i  aatiiiaiag,  if  I  plaoM.’* 

‘71m  baildar  panaaiaad  iMat'I'waa  in  aamcat. 

*  Wall,  iin*  rap  Had  ba^  ••  I  Imidly  bnow  wbat  to 
My  f  bat  tatbar  ibaw  dMnppoiM  iba  ladta  I  i*iil  aw 
aapa  yon  awa  lawoat  Iba  dnW  yaara  aaitaia.* 

CCadtand  Iba  laNaan  dtaugbt  I';  but  I  •*«  pinaad, 
and  tbaaa  taaa  an  aad  of  iba  maiiaa.  Mr.  dtnMbeia 
pailod  aar  paper  aad  adi ;  iww  laiiMn  af  agratmata 
mem  writtaw  npaw  a  anaii  deal  laWa,  foaarad  widi 
biniHiaa  af  mmommetimmM  paiam  and  dm  aflair  taaa 
llMa  aanebMod. 

We  gat  iam  tba  cartiaga  and  daaaa  hoaMkmy  wMb 
and  danghiara  in  araiartaa,  aad  i  obliged  la 
WNy>  woN  aaindadj  that  I  aiigbt  not  dainf  ibatripMia; 
yat  1  aMM-aoy  ibat.  oldioagb  iba  kaoae  appamid.  a 
waiy  mea  haam^  I  bad  aiy  Ibiabadiaga. 

•‘JU  aN-aaaniaf*  dmagM  Ir  *  talcaan  la  cMy  Aa 
taaa  yaaiat*aadi|  tbaa  aotnaktd  a^aoM.” 

Hm  naat  day  ibwtalnia  baaaa  waa<  in  twBMatian. 
I  babawt  my  wilb  aad  dangbiafa  wain  op  ati  day 
Maabr  Wbaw  I  wani'iaia  ibo'  bmahlaabtaiMM  1  ta 
aanatad'ibai  ritO’  piciaraa  bad  baon  iabea  dawai.ab 
fbaaglrdtctw  wan  wo  abanri  of  tarhaing  haag<«ip 
Aa  mony  wedba  aa  Iboab  and  aaaay  ibtag  taaa  in  pan* 
paraiian  Ibr  parking  op.  Altar  braakfaMaqr  wila  Ml 
off  lar  loww  m  order  aatpoia  and  eoitaian  and  did  noi 
aanm  hama  rill  daa'aia^aarydtad  with  ibe  ladgnaa 
0#  Iba  day.  Sha  bad  abm  bioagbl  ftm  maaaara  af 
anaiy  grata  la  aaraataia  trbai  Andan  taoaM  mw;  Ibw 
maaaora  of  iha  bed^tiam  and  aitira  lo  ramodal  iba 
aappa^— Ar  Bromptan  llaM  waa  la  ba  diopoaed  of. 
Am  aata  aoaopiar  mking  at  a  aalaadoa  wbal  Ian 
abara  might  ba  left.  Ta  ibia  I  appeared  la  eoaiaal, 
bar  waa  rtmlard,  in  my  own  mind,  tbai  if  mkaw,  it 
•bnold  only  ba  Ibr  iha  Nina  tarn  af  yaam  aa  my  aata 
laaBot  I  wilt  paw  oaar  a  moaib  of  barty,  bauhn  and 
conAiaion ;  at  iba  and  of  which  I  Ibiind  rnywlf  in  aar 
aaw  habiaiitoa.  A  waa  ccoiptecaly  Ibrniahad,  wiih 
tba  aiaapiian  of  tba  dtawinyioom  carpet,  wbicb  bad 
not  bean  hid  dawn,  bat  taw  Mill  in  a  rail  bad  ay 
wttb'  paibtbiead  in  iba  middle  af  Aa  loaaa  'The 
eauaa  of  ihU  1  aoun  undarrioud  from  roy  wile.  It  taaa 
alawyw  ih»  cuaioaa,  die  wid.  m  giro  a  baaaa  woMaing 
apan  amaring  a  iia>w  hotmoi  and'  aba  ibaralbre  pro. 
pared  giaing  a  liwta  daaoa.  Ta  this,  oa  it  woold 
plaaawbaf  and  my  daap|<iiata,  I  rowed  no  objoaiian. 

I  Imawalwaywabrtrawdtbal  what  ia  propoaad  aaw 
Hnib  daaaa  inwitaiiy  aada  ia  •  groat  aaa;  Ar  Aom 
iba-dtaa  of  patpwtag  aN  iba-  oaada  aiwabam,  ir  in. 
taaam  UAaa  toiw  bai  >  bai  gwmwwaat  paibapailroM 


Iba  riiraam  diMauiiy  of  knowing  wban  M  dmma  Ibe 
Ima  baiwaan  Ihaadaiand  aaqoainiancsaL  f  know aAo 
abaaraad  dmt  whan  your  wbih  and  dnngbtoMi  inmnd 
■och  a  ihing,  iboy  altaaya  obiain'  pnrtnnnian  Ar  dm 
hnlb  fimit.  end  than  tack  no.  ikw  Mpgar  afhawardo. 
(Manaaaiioing  wMi  a  laaraaiandNp  alAaar-aamdbrlebM. 
rnktat.  and  raAaikmatiiat  mid  ending  wiA  a  nagahr 
■il^lowa  aAir,  with  Guniar  praaiding  over  all.  Tba 
maaio  frtaa  iwa  fiddhaomd  a  paana  aha  oaroilaiaio 
CaMinai'a  band'  raailyMi  ibo  old  adages  •la  Are 
yaamy  aa  lor  a  pauadi’’  Baa  t»  ab  dria  kgavamgr 
conaant;  1  oooW  dAM.  h  waN..  and  k  bkad  h  piaaia 
wy  wth  and  dangbtafib  Tba  btdi  waa  padm  and 
Ibia  koaaa- wanning  awdad  in  bMna  braabiagi  Ar  Jad 
balbtw  iha  auppar  qoadtiUa^  m  a  ana  lenaad,  wimh 
about  tweniy.iour  young  ladica-  aad  gcnilcMaa  warn 
goaag  Iha  grand  raanda,a  had  aoAo  bekna,  cabb  ex- 
clanmiiana  and  abriakat  waa  baardt  and  aaaa  aAM> 
taarda  Ibe  wbola  etaireaw  two  awoibaaod  wiib  doafc 

“Wbat  it  ibamaiiarr  chad  my  wife,  wba'hml 
paaaed  to  dm  hadtng'piaoa.an  the  atoira  boAov  too. 

“  Ma^am,"  wad  one  of  Mr  Gtiatafa  mao,  tabing 
tba  hppan  of  kia  blue  coaC  whiefa  ware  coraaadtaiib 
nhiio<  daai,  “  iha  wboW  cetbag  af  tlw'  djaiagwnai 


“  Ceiling  cooaa  dotan.**  acadhMad  aqr  nf A. 

“  Hoar  Ma’am,”  rayliad  aaa  aara  wraanl,  “aiM  tba 

aappat  aad  aopyar  lakla  aaa  aik  imaabid  iil  wiAi 

Iba  waigbion  it.” 

Hare  ww  a  caiaatropba.  My  taMa  baafamtd  damn 
and  1  toUataod.  Sum  aaot^  ibo  waigbi  af  manor 
had  cruahed  all  benaatb  il— all  was  ebaot  anAaan* 
fuaion^Jalliao,  hharmangpry  fa***!  r°— 

craama,  tridaa— all  ia  one  mam  af  rnim  aaaed  im 
wtib  lioMk  boiaa  hair,  pholar  of  Paaiat  aad  aMacar  R 
wore  all  tba  appaaranca  of  a  Saaim  avtaata  In 


‘Gaod  Haaaaim!  baw  draadfai.' 


ch  moraM'if  dmaai  lad  baaai 


“Wtaamddba  tamammaf  AT 

taifh 

“Tbaaa  itaar  baaam,  9k\ 
abHraed  Mr.  Gamsrh  band  i 

“8a  iCigpiua/’  rapliod'lk 
TbiaunAriunam  areidaat 
parly  braakfng  up;  tbn  knew 
obama*  of  anppar,  tabhm  they  I 


tba 

that  ibera  wamda 
kabyd  AwraMitoy  an 


clear  ay  tbw  trraoh  m  ojr 
daagbmm  daaKiid,  it  qtaibr 


mt  Aai.,  aamg 
ibahaBMrtMU 


'Tba  next  monaiag  !•  omm  Ar  Ma 
madakmapymtfaaBmaadl  tatiidbimiwbathadibdmn' 
phea.  , 

“  Dear  aw,  I'm  rsiy  mary,  bat  yoa  had  ton  mmiy 
people  abara  Maim— ihafa  may  claaav” 

“  Vary  clear,  indeed,  Mr.  Snidiaaa  Wa  liaAaibAI 
ha»  BigtN.” 

“  A  ball.  Sir!  Oh,  tban,  no  wonder.” 

“Mw  taandart  Wbal!  dw  yam  iaaaa<  la  my  Aat 
balh  ara  aat  w  bo  giaamP 

“  Why,  molly.  Sir,  wa  da  not  boibk  prat  aw 
ferbaliHuoaw  wa  cowM  net;  Mr;  tapaitmaft 
ioM  note  m  aaariaaaa,  and  tba'  addidamrk  anaagtb  «a» 
gaarod  woald  narar  pay  oa.” 

“  Wboa,  tbeot-do  yaa  nMaa.ia>aay  tat  tboaoiorwaB 
balls  taba  grrea  in  Londan  P 

“Ob  aov  Sir!— aortawly  nart  bar  yaa  mwa  km 
aware  that  few  paayta  da.  EraaauaArjaaaiaayhiia 
Wdbs'aiuiMm  for  thoir  bath,  Samamf  tbsiekdibauaaa 
indaad.  mab  oaDoaoasbira'iiaamv  mqrdb<Aammb« 
thing.” 

“  Bat.  MV.  Smatbsmi  I  aapaab  ibM  yom.xmil  ■oka 


**  Mach  obiigad  to  jou.  Sir,  tor  gWing  mo  ib«  pro- 
ftroBOO— (  will  do  it  m  reoMuoble  m  •iijrbody,’’  ro- 
pUod  Mr.  Soiithen,  bowing.  **  I  will  order  ny  work* 
■en  direcUy'>-they  are  only  next  door.” 

For  a  fortnight,  we  were  condemned  to  dine  in  the 
back  dining-room ;  and,  aAer  that,  Mr.  Smiibem  eent 
in  a  bill  which  coat  me  more  than  the  ball  and  rap- 
per 

So  eooB  aa  all  wai  right  again,  I  determined  that  I 
would  hang  np  my  picturea,  for  1  had  been  aeeua- 
tomad  to  look  at  them  for  yeara,  and  I  miaaed  them. 

I  aent  for  a  earpenier  and  gave  him  direoliona. 

"  I  have  the  middle  now.  Sir,  exactly,”  taid  the 
man,  standing  on  the  high  alepa;  “but,”  continued 
ha,  tapping  with  hia  hammer,  **  I  can’t  find  wood.” 

•’  Can't  find  wood  !” 

“  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  men,  tapping  aa  for  aa  he 
could  reach  from  right  to  leA ;  ”  nothing  to  nail  to,  ^ 
Sir.  Bat  there  never  ia  no  wood  in  these  new-built 
bouaea.” 

”  Confound  your  new  bouaea !”  exclaimed  I. 

”  Well,  it  ia  very  provoking,  my  dear !”  exclaimed 
my  wife. 

**  I  suppoaa  that  their  new  houaea  are  vM  built  for 
picturea  any  more  than  fot'  balls,”  replied  I ;  and  I 
sighed.  “  What  muat^  dote  f’ 

“  I  think.  Sir,  if  you  were  to  order  bram  rods  to  be 
fixed  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  we  might  find 
means  to  fasten  them,”  observed  the  carpenter ;  ”  but 
there’s  no  wood,  that’s  certain.  * 

“  Wnat  the  devil  is  the  house  built  of  then  f”  ex¬ 
claimed  I. 

”  Ail  lath  and  plaster.  Sir,”  replied  the  man,  tap¬ 
ping  right  and  left. 

At  a  heavy  expense  I  pcv-’ured  the  rods,  and  at  last 
the  pictures  were  hung 

The  next  annoyance  tlmt  we  had,  was  a  very  bad 
smell,  which  we  found  to  proceed  from  the  drains, 
and  the  bricklayers  were  sent  for.  All  the  drains 
were  choked,  it  appeared,  fiom  their  being  so  very 
narrow  ;  and  after  having  up  the  whole  basement,  at 
the  expense  of  4001.,  that  nuisance  was  abated.  I 

We  now  had  two  months’  repose,  and  I  was  in  hopea 
that  things  would  go  on  more  comfortably ;  but  one 
day  I  overheard  a  convermtion  between  my  wife  and 
daughters;  as  I  passed  by  the  door  ol  the  rooir,  which 
1  must  candidly  acknowledge  gave  me  aatisfec- 
tion. 

“  It’s  really  awkward.  Mamma — one  don’t  know 
where  to  put  anything — there’s  not  a  cupboard  or  stow- 
hole  iti  the  whole  house — not  even  a  store-room.” 

”  Well,  it  ia  so,  my  dear ;  I  wonder  we  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  it  when  we  looked  over  it.  What  a  nice  sal  ol 
cupboards  we  had  at  Brompton  HalL” 

”  Oh !  yea— I  wish  we  had  them  hero.  Mamma. 
Couldn’t  w«  have  some  built 

“  I  don’t  like  to  speak  to  your  Papa  about  it,  my 
dear,  he  hus  already  been  put  to  such  expense,  what 
with  the  ceiling  ai^  the  drains.” 

”  Then  don't  M.tmina ;  Papa  ia  really  very  good- 
natured.” 

The  equinoxes  now  came  on,  and  we  had  aaveral 
galea  of  wind,  with  heavy  tain — the  slates  blew  off 
and  rattled  up  and  down  all  night,  while  the  wind 
howled  round  the  corner  of  the  square.  The  next 
morning,  complaints  from  all  the  attic  residents;  one’s 
bed  was  wetted  quite  through  with  the  water  drop¬ 
ping  through  the  ceiling — another  had  been  obliged 
to  put  a  basin  on  the  floor  to  catch  the  leak— all  de¬ 
clared  that  the  roof  was  like  a  sieve.  Sent  agaiii  for 
Mr.  Sioiihem,  and  made  a  complaint. 

”  This  time,  Mr.  Sniithers,”  mid  I,  with  the  lease 
in  my  hand,”  1  believe  you  will  acknowledge  these 
are  landlord's  repairs.” 

“  Certainly,  Sir,  certainly,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith- 
ers ;  I  shall  desire  one  of  my  men  to  look  to  it  imme¬ 


diately  ;  but  the  fact  is,  with  such  heavy  gales,  the 
slates  must  be  expected  to  move  a  litile.  Duchesses 
and  countesaes  are  very  light,  and  the  wind  gels 
underneaih  thena” 

”  Duchesses  very  light!”  exclaimed  my  wife  ;■*  what 
do  you  mean  f” 

”  It’s  the  term  we  give  to  slates,  Madam,”  replied 
he;  “  we  cannot  puton  a  heavy  roof  wiiha  brick  and 
a  half  wall.  It  would  not  support  one.” 

”  Btickaitdmka^ wall  T  exclaimed  I ;  ”  surely,  Mr. 
Smiihers,  thai’s  not  quite  mfe  wnh  a  house  so  high.” 

"  Not  quite  >afe,  my  dear  Sir,  if  it  were  a  single 
house  ;  but,”  added  be,  ”  in  row,  one  hr  use  supports 
another  ” 

“  Thank  Heaven!”  thought  I,**  I  have  but  a  three 
years'  lease,  and  six  roonihs  are  gone  already.” 

But  the  aiinoyaneeo  up  to  this  |ieriod  were  tnlernal ; 
we  now  had  in  experience  the  external  nuisancea  at¬ 
tending  a  modem-buili  htiuse. 

”  No.  1  is  taken.  Paps,  and  they  are  getting  the  fur- 
nituro  in,”  mid  my  eldest  daughter  one  day  ;  I  hope 
we  shall  have  nice  neighbours.  And  William  luld 
Mary  that  Mr.  Smithersiold  him,  when  he  met  him  in 
the  street,  that  he  was  now  going  to  fit  up  No.  3  as 
feat  m  he  could.” 

The  report  wm  true,  as  we  fiNind  from  the  report 
of  the  carpenters’  hammers  for  the  next  tbiee  or  four 
weeks.  We  could  not  obtain  a  moment’s  sleep,  except 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  or  a  minute’s  repose  to 
our  ears  during  the  day.  The  sound  appeared  as  ifit 
was  in  our  bouae  instead  of  next  door ;  and  it  com¬ 
menced  at  six  o’  cloi-k  in  the  morning  and  lasted  till 
seven  in  the  evening.  1  wm  hammered  to  deaths 
and,  unfortunately,  there  wma  constant  succemion  of 
rain  which  prevented  me  from  going  out  to  avoid  iL 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  my  piciurm,  m  they 
jumped  from  the  wall  with  the  thumps  of  the  hammeio. 
At  last  No,  3  was  loured,  wainocott^,  and  gfosed,and 
we  had  a  week’s  repose. 

By  this  time  No  1  wm  furnished,  and  the  partiao 
who  had  taken  it  came  in.  They  were  a  gouty  old 
'  gentleman  and  his  wife,  who,  report  mid,  bad  micn 
been  his  cook.  My  danghteis'  hopesuf pleasant  neigh- 
boum  were  dimppuinted.  Before  they  had  been  ia 
a  week,  we  found  ourselves  at  issue :  the  old  goMle- 
man’s  bed  was  close  to  the  partition-wall,  and  in  lie 
deed  of  the  night  we  could  distinctly  hear  his  gruanr, 

'  and  also  his  execrations  and  exclamations,  when  the 
fit  caoM  on  him.  My  wife  and  daugbtera  declared 
that  it  was  quite  horrible,  and  that  they  could  not 
sleep  for  them. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  there  eanm  a  note.-— 

”  Mrs.  Whortlehack’s  cumpimeiits  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

— ; - ,  and  begs  that  the  young  people  will  not  play 

on  the  piano,  as  Mr.  Wortlebsck  is  very  ill  with  tho 
gout.” 

Now,  my  daughters  were  proficients  on  the  piano, 
and  practised  a  great  deal.  This  note  was  anything 
but  mtisfactory  ;  to  play  when  the  old  genileman  was 
ill  would  be  terbantus, — not  to  play  wm  to  deprive 
themselves  of  our  greatest  plemure. 

“  Oh  dear !  how  very  disagreeable,”  cried  my  daugh¬ 
ters. 

“  Yes,  my  dear :  but  if  we  can  hear  bis  grsans,  it’s 
no  wonder  that  be  can  bear  the  piano  and  harp ;  recol 
lect  the  wall  is  only  a  brick  and  a  half  thick.” 

“  I  wonder  music  don’t  soothe  him,”  observed  the 
eldest. 

Music  is  mockery  to  a  man  in  agony  A  man  who 
hm  been  broken  on  the  wheel  would  not  have  his  last 
hours  suuihed  by  the  fiiiesi  nrrhe»tra.  After  a  week, 
during  which  we  rent  every  day  to  inquire  after  Mr. 
Worilvback’s  health,  we  venturi  to  resume  ilie  piano 
and  bnrp:  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  became  tes¬ 
ty,  and  seat  tor  a  man  with  a  trumpet,  placing  him  in 
the  balcony,  and  desiriag  bim  to  play  as  much  out  of 
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tnM  M  poMiibl*  whenever  the  herp  wkJ  piano  aoand- 
ed  a  note.  Thoe  were  we  at  open  hoaiiliijr  'Jriib  our 
only  neighbour;  and,  aa  we  wer<>  certain  if  my  daugh- 
teia  touched  their  inatromenta,  to  have  the  trumpet 
blowing  diacord  for  an  boor  or  two  either  that  day  or 
the  nett,  at  last  the  piano  was  unopened  and  the  harp 
remained  in  ita  eaae.  Before  the  year  rloaed,  Na  3 
became  tenanted,  and  here  we  had  a  new  annoyance. 

.  It  waa  occupied  by  a  large  family,  and  there  were 
four  young  ladiea  who  were  learning  rouaic.  We  now 
had  our  annoyance  ;  it  waa  atrum,  atrum,  all  day  long; 
cue  aiater  up,  another  down ;  and  every  one  knnwa 
what  a  boro  the  firat  leaaona  in  rauaic  are  to  thoae  who 
ere  compelled  to  bear  them.  They  could  jiial  man¬ 
age  to  play  a  tune,  and  that  etema!  tune  waa  ringing 
ir  our  earn  from  nmrmng  to  inghL  We  were  forced 
io  aubmit  to  it.  The  nuraery  alao  being  againat  the 
partition  wall,  we  had  the  aqualla  and  noiae  of  the 
children  on  the  one  aide,  added  to  the  groana  and  execra- 
tkma  of  the  old  gentleman  on  the  other. 

However,  cuatom  reooocilod  ua  to  every  thing,  and 
the  firat  vexation  gradually  worn  aC  Yet  1  could 
not  help  obaerving,  that  w^n  I  waa  anppoaad  not  to 
be  in  hMring,  the  chief  converMtion  of  my  wife  whan 
her  frianda  called  upon  her,  conaiaiad  of  a  deacriptioo 
of  all  the  nuiaaneea  and  annoyanoea  that  we  aufiered; 
and  I  felt  aaanred  that  aha  and  my  daughteia  were  aa 
anxioua  to  return  to  Broroplon  Hall  aa  1  waa.  In  fact, 
the  advantagea  which  they  had  anticipated  by  tbeir 
town  reaidence,  were  not  realiaed.  In  oar  aitiiatioa, 
we  were  aa  far  oflT  from  tnn«t  of  our  frienda,  and  atill 
ferther  from  aoma  than  we  were  Hkfore,  and  we  had 
no  longer  the  aame  amuaeiiirii>a  to  ofler  them.  At 
our  former  abort  diatanre  fruni  town,  acceaa  waa  more 
eaay  to  thoae  who  did  not  keep  a  carriage,  that  it,  the 
young  men,  and  thoae  were  the  partiea  who,  of  couiee, 
my  wife  and  daughtera  cared  for  moat  It  waa  very 
agreeable  to  be  able  to  come  down  with  their  port- 
manteaua,  enjoy  the  freah  air  and  green  lanea  of  the 
country  for  an  aflemoon,  dine,  aleep,  breakfaat,  and 
return  the  next  morning  by  conveyancea  which  paoaed 
na  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  but  to  dine  with  ua  in 
-  —  aquare,  when  the  e^penae  of  a  hackney-coach 
there  and  back  waa  no  trifte.  and  to  return  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  waa  not  at  all  agreeable.  We  found 
that  wa  had  not  ao  much  aot:iety,  nor  were  we  half  ao 
much  courted  aa  at  Brompton  Hall.  Tbii  waa  the 
bitteroot  blow  of  all,  and  my  wife  and  daughtera  would 
look  out  of  the  windowa  and  aigh ;  often  a  whole  day 
paaaad  without  one  friend  or  acquaintance  dropping 
in  to.  relieve  iti  monotony. 

We  continued  to  reaide  there,  nevertheleoa,  for  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  three  yearn  wrould  be 
well  apeni,  if  they  cured  my  wife  a^  daughtera  of 
tbeir  town  mania;  and  allhwgh  aa  anxioua  aa  1  am 
aure  they  were  to  return,  I  never  broached  tha  mat¬ 
ter,  for  1  waa  determined  that  the  cure  ahould  be  ra- 
ditmL  Noa.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  were  finiahed  the  next 
year*  and,  by  the  peraaaaiona  of  Mr.  Smithera,  were 
taken  by  diflerenl  partiea  in  the  apring.  And  now 
we  had  another  nuioaoca.  Nothing  but  eternal  ringa 
at  the  belL  The  moa  aervant  grumbled,  and  waa  be¬ 
hind  with  hit  work;  and  when  acolded,  replied  that 
there  waa  no  lima  for  any  thing,  that  whm  cleaning 
bit  knivea  and  plate,  the  bell  waa  rang,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  wath  himaelf,  throw  on  hia  jacket,  and  go 
up  to  anawer  the  front  door;  tlmt  the  bell  waa  not 
rang  for  na,  but  to  find  out  where  aome  new  comer 
lived,  and  to  aacertain  thia,  they  alwaya  rung  at  the 
bouae  which  appeared  the  longeat  inhabited.  There 
waa  no  end  to  the  ringing  for  aome  montba,  and  we 
had  three  aervanta  who  abaolutely  refuted  to  atay  in 

I  ao  bed  a  place.  We  bad  alao  to  contend  with  letlera 
and  notoa  in  the  tame  way  — brought  to  ua  at  hap- 
haxard ; — '*  Doea  Mr.  So-ond-ao  live  here  I”  “  tv'o, 
he  d<Na  not."  “  Then  pray  where  doea  he  I”  Thia 

1 


waa  intorminable,  and  not  five  minutoa  in  the  day 
pataed  without  the  door-bell  being  rung.  For  the 
take  of  not  changing  my  aervanta,  I  waa  at  loot  put 
10  the  expenoe  of  an  extra  boy  for  no  other  purpoae  but 
U>  anawer  the  cooaiant  applicationa  at  the  door.  At 
laat,  we  had  remained  there  for  two  yeart  and  nine 
mootho,  and  then  my  wife  would  occationolly  pul  the 
queation,  whether  1  intended  to  renew  the  leaoe;  and 
1  naturally  replied  that  I  did  not  UXa  change. 

Then  ahe  went  upon  another  tack ;  oboerved  that 
Clara  did  not  appear  well  for  tome  time,  and  that  the- 
thought  that  ahe  required  country  air;  but,  in  thia,  I 
did  not  appear  to  agree  with  her. 

One  day  I  came  home,  and,  rubbing  my  hunda  aa  if 
pleaaed,  taid,  **  Wall,  at  loot.  I've  an  ofler  for  Bromp- 
ton  Vilb  for  a  term  of  aeven  yeaua,  a  very  fair  oder 
and  good  tenanti, — >a  that  will  now  be  off  my  handa." 

My  wife  looked  mortified,  and  my  daughtera  held 
down  their  hexKla. 

**  Have  you  let  it,  papal"  aaid  ormof  oiy  daughtera, 
timidly. 

“  No,  not  yet;  bat  I  am  to  give  an  anawer  toaaor- 
row  rooming." 

“It  requirea  cooeideratian,  my  dear,”  replied  my 
wife. 

“  Requirea  conaklcrationr  mid  I.  “  Why,  my  dear, 
the  partim  have  aeen  the  bouae,  and  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  let  it  theae  three  yeaiv.  I  recollect,  when  I 
took  thia  bouae,  I  mid  it  required  conoideratioo,  but 
you  would  not  allow  any  anch  thing." 

**  I'm  acre  I  wish  we  had,”  aaid  Clara. 

"  And  so  do  I." 

"  The  feet  is,  my  dear,”  mid  my  w'lfe,  coming  tooiid 
to  the  beck  of  my  chair,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  "we  all  wish  to  go  back  to  Brompton." 

"  Yes,  yes,  papa,”  added  my  daughters,  embracing 
me  on  each  aide. 

“  You  will  allow,  then,  that  I  was  right  in  not 
taking  a  lease  for  more  than  three  years  f 

"  Yes:  bow  lucky  you  were  so  positive.” 

**  Well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  will  unfumish 
this  house,  and,  as  soon  as  you  please,  go  bock  to 
Brompton  Hall." 

1  h^ly  need  observe  that  we  took  pomaminrt  of 
our  old  abode  with  delight,  and  that  1  have  hod  no 
more  applicationa  for  a  change  of  reaidenee,  or  have 
again  heard  the  phrase  that  we  were  living  **  out  of 
the  world.”  * 


A  Goon  On&'-'-A  girl  forced  by  her  parents  into  a 
disagreeable  match  with  an  old  man  whom  she  detest- 
ad,  when  the  clergyman  came  in  that  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  where  the  bride  is  asked  if  she  consanla  to  take 
the  bridegToom  for  a  husband,  aaid  with  great  simpli¬ 
city.  “  Oh  dear,  no  sir ;  but  you  are  the  first  petaoo 
who  has  asked  my  opinion  about  the  matter.” 


An  Answkk. — A  testy  old  gentleman  waa  incea- 
aantly  pestered  by  his  neighbors  with  inquiries  after 
his  health  ;  at  laat,  losing  all  patience  with  the  moat 
assiduous  of  these  intruders,  “  Tell  your  roaster,”  said 
he  to  the  servant,  ”  with  my  compliments,  that  I  am 
pretty  well  this  morning,  aid  shall  continue  ao  for  21 
mornings  to  coma.” 


A  fellow  went  to  the  pariah  priest,  and  told  him,' 
with  a  long  fiTce,  that  he  had  aeen  a  ghost  **  When 
and  where  V’ — “  I  waa  paming  by  the  church,  and  up 
against  the  wail  of  it  did  1  behold  the  spectre  ”  **  In 
what  shape  did  it  appearr*  asked  the  priest.  “  ft  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  shape  of  a  great  aos.”  “Go  home, 
and  hold  your  tongue  about  it,”  mid  the  pastor  ;  “  you 
are  a  very  timid  man,  and  have  been  inghtened  at 
your  oum  shadow. 
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THE  FADED  WREATH. 

A  BA.LLAD. 


Tb*  toumls  of  joyov*  mimiraky 
C*aM  on  Ibe  evening  breese, 

Ani  gliitering  lantern*  brilliamlT 
Gteam  Ibro’  the  opening  treea. 

And’taany  a  merry  peal  ringaont 
OTlanghter  wiM  amt  gay. 

Am)  caretcaa  ar  tbe  echoing  about 
Of  children  at  tbgir  play. 

And  gtanmng  fbet  are  aaen  la  fall 

'Vn-aiMic'e  meaaar’d  atiuin. 

Wibia  that  gaily  iigbiad  ball. 

Amog  dm  yanlbfcl  inin. 

Wfamdolb  it•■aan.  thathapff.efaaMr. 

Thoae  lofda  and  ladies  b^btt 

ThayaaagaadnabbaaaaAaf^ 

The  bfave  and  belled  knightf 

What  do  they  in  the  glittering  ring  T 
They  baas  not  nmi  bf  ehaacm 
What  maaaa  ifaa  j»yo«a  map  ikif  aagi 
And  why  lha  aiaag  danowt 

The  lovely  Ladiy  Elinera, 

The  brighten  > ’mid  the  bright. 

The  gentle  beirca*  of  Gleomore, 

Claima  her  awraairal  right. 

And  weda.  ere  yet  the  atara  that  light 
The  glittering  vanlt  of  heaven. 

Shall  loM  one  portion  of  the  bright 
UnauUied  hue  of  even. 

Bat  why  emid  that  lhadve  acene 
Of  waving  plume*  and  game 
’Hong  bright-eyed  maid*  in  danliag  Am, 
And  sparlffing  diadame; 

\Wljr  dMb  the  Ihdyaf  dm  fmat, 

Im  aBdmi  spkmdaar  naw, 

Waar  anr  bright- jewat:  a#  tha  earl 
9poa  bar  pariaa  brow  f 

Why  doth  eba  wreaiha  bea  raaan  hair 
With  floweia  rf  wither’d  bloom — 

Why  mind  ns  that  a  thing  ao  Air, 

Uay  perish  in  the  tomb  f  ^ 

■bw  heautMil  tbe  apetlam  atrinp 
Of  para  and ’stiawy  pearlw 
Wbaldlaob  amid  thedueiermg  rngr 
Of  herdarit  glomy  earia 

’Those  perish’d  flower*  •inseemly  rest 
Upea  her  forebaad  bright, 

Wbila  tba  ricbjawah  on  her  burnt, 

Beam  back  mflaevad  Nghl. 

TW  ghetaniag  gama  may  (da^>  h«  arian 
And  diem  node  ymudly  dacfc. 

The  gentle  beauty  of  her  charms. 

In  sparkle*  on  hoc  neek. 

Tat  binds  die  on  her  mowy  brow 
A  palo  and  wither’d  wreath, 

And  looks  as  gay  and  happy  now 
Iti  perish’d  leaves  beneath, 

Asrtho’  the  riehest  diadem. 

Or  pread  tiara,  ehone 
On  hei  wbita  lempleB,  whb  eachfam- 
Thai  decka  a  monarch'*  throaa. 


b  it  a  lova  of  bdad  ibinga. 

That  make*  her  loodly  oaal 
That  pale  wreath  there,  perrbaaca  it- biiap 
Some  mcinory  of  the  peri. 

It  doe*,  it  does— of  vannhed  day*. 

When  lova  wm  tike  a  child, 

’Diat  frolick’d  in  the  tunny  raya, 

Wkeraver  tummer  smil’d. 

He  com  rude  bimth  ef  wintar  cam* 

Tb  rufile  bia  smooth  wing. 

And  mrrew  was  an  empty  nama, 

A  anng  ha  coulfl  not  sing. 

Then  lovely  Lady  Blhio*a« 

A  py  arid-carelaanlMiig; 

■bd comNed  lui  tbr  roaaa^er 
Wbmh  mvsmaa  smawim 

Wbamaha,  betmaah’tha  iralliea  viaiv 

Xba*  boaa  aaeb  UaaaMng  flamaav 
lia«  mm  baa  bvatia  flrigam  tarina 
iliat  chaplat  ia  lar  harnatt 


“  And.  lat  thi*  wraalh,  1  faadly  fling, 
li*  aaid,  my  lova,  o’a*  ibaa, 
in  afiar  tinm  tame  roamery  bring 
or  happy  houra,  and  am. 

Parcbanoa  I  amy  not  join  lha  ihian^ 
Whare  Elinora  shall  bida, 

’Mid  lordly  wasmil.  mirth  and  *00^ 
A  wealthy  baton’s  bride. 


It  were  not  meet  I  ehoolil  be 


Among  lb*  ncbim  ibera. 

In  my  light  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
Ai^  woodland  hunitman’s  air. 


Flby — tom  not  tboa  thy  baod  aaMo, 
Nor  let  that  tear  drop  reat 
Ulpon  thy  cbeak — nay  tarn,  ant  cBifln 
My  nida  tumaamiy  jast 


*  Wbi  it  a  jeat  t  then  on  my  brow 
Bind  that  bright  hand  of  ihina. 
And  bear  a  yooihiol  maidan’t  vow. 
E’en  tba’  its  flewera  should  lino. 


Tb  ehofisb  h.  whate'er  bedda. 
When  tbau  shah  not-  ba  nigb 
^11  an  tbe  (brebead  of  Iby  bride, 
ha  sriibcr’d  blosaema  ha. 


'‘Tbaa  bail  naverynemm  dech- 
A  temple,  maw  thine  own 
And  lava  my  lihaoia,  iu  wrath 
When  Arthae  Aail  haw*  gamai 

Bat  will  net  than  tba  oouatly  datm 
Cuii  her  paaad  liy  in  acam. 

Whan  Eliaura  ahall  yiaid  ha*  aaata 
Ta  mat  ao  aaeonly  borw. 

*  Arthur,  I  know  the*  but  a*  too 
Of  gay  and  happy  mood. 

Who  love*  with  bended  bow,  to  run 
The  measure  of  tha  wood. 

Bm  wall  I-knaw  tba  eagla’aayw 
Hath  imver  yat  been  given 
Ta  one,  who  dM  not  aaar  an  high, 
Towunb  hi*  nahva  taaawan.  i 
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“  Eoongb,  ihou  lov«l— y*t  must  I  mnf* 

For  yMim,  away  InMa  ihaa. 

And  aboMld  ihy  haart  know  no  chanfa. 
Tboa  ika^i  not  bhwk  Ar  iMk 

So  brightly  baam  tboao  eyaa  of  ibiaa. 

Tboao  blooming  bnda  baoaaib, 

TItaa  t  will  call  ttwaa  Sawam  ai  aina. 
Mflady'abndal  wmmA. 

Far  iboa  art  waddad  to  my  mwI, 

Miam  ihrougii  all  ebanga  of  tnaa^ 

Taa  mina  ihn’  aaaam  'laaaw  na  roll. 

Paaaa  mBay  a  rtiaiaai  abam 


AnSibwdara^felfil  tbatraib. 

9t  iba  gaM,  agatlaa  vowi, 

■NbiM  in  tba  aaaay  dayaof  yaaib. 
Wbam^  danaad  a'ar  bar  braw. 

Aadi  teaa  inana  aaang  ibaa  than^ 

Of  gay  mid  gallant  auaa^. 

Mm  wMb  a.  woadlaad  bantmaan’naiiw 
Ok  aam  of  1  inmin  graaa. 

Bbi  oonwbo  tia^  that  bdL  I9  Ik 
'Vba  nablam,  and  tba  haat. 

Wbila  baama  the  oida  of  Iba  alar, 
Bgaa  bm manly  bream. 

Tkarab  jaf  and  baaaiy  in  tba  thagag 
Wbeawliliaar%dMtb  btda. 

'Mid  kadlf  wanail,  awnb  and  asag. 
Bat  am  a  haaoa’a  bnda. 

And  ennbmb  bant  bim  lowlg  daanb 
It'am  to  tba  mairiaa'a  fau, 

■at  wby  daaa  not  tba  ladg  iiawa, 
Vllb}i  aaadiadam  biaamit 

lAnbaiAaa  ynwai  la  bid  bim  flaa. 

Tramtdiag.  and  ataia  aba  aMod, 
Sbmbaaw  bam  onhia  hatidad  bna^ 
Far  Aatbar  ad  tba  wood. 

AaA naw aba  banda labia  baraat, 
AaA  Waabaa  gaiat  bar  chnah— 
Wbm  a»  iba-auaiida  aba  lima  tobatm 
Wbat  waada  bia  fond  liga  efaak  ? 

E  wan'd  ibaaalmdg  Elinen, 

Wban  hat »  amd  cap  naaib^ 

•  AnA  warn  ibaai  Lady  liliiwaa,. 
WaAiali  iby  agatlaaa  nulk 


Ugamtby  gaoila  beam. 

Obi  yialA  a  ta  Sari  Aatbaa’a  nama, 
AlLgaadam  anibottait- 

'Tbaa.  wiln-aqr  «dld  awda  yaopbacgi 
Mam  ba  fuldll'd,  e’en  now 
Faen  dir  taraiaai  witbaringly 
Ilia  laai  lag  an  thy  baaw. 

•  »•••• 

Tba  fond  and  bamiag  worda  ara  aaid. 

Hbai  Aland  tba  (air  and  good, 
tba  baiiaaa  of  Haaaaira.  baa  wad 
Tbnaicbar  of  tba  wood. 

» 

Jay  tniboa.  Lady  Bliaaae. 

Yamag  baaiv  bo  aoaa  bUm. 

Ybina  in  w  (air  and  bagiqi  abaaii 
WboM  laa*  baa  tmmd  im  laak 


Thy  borqoa  ia  aaialy,  mfaly  awor’d 
Beyond  ihottunny  aoa. 

Lore  keep  the  baren  long  aacar'd— 
Joy,  kiinore,  m  thaa. 


SPHIlfG  TIME. 

Tba  tptiog  tiaM,  ihn  apfia^  Ubm, 
How  balmily  it  Ido  we 
1'ba  braaOM  Irom  tba  plaaaant  ■ooik 
Ara  wbmycrina  to  tba  rear. 

A  glaam  of  blamrd  mnabina, 

Tba  bappy  mofnmg  ibada; 

And  bluuaiag  liula  .-rerawar, 

Uaia  laia'd  tbctx  yellow  bamln 

Thn  aymng  lima,  tba  apaiag  baam 

Cbaiaa  daan'd  wnb  daary  gaam 
Tn  bma  Iba  aarlyi  pvtaanaa 
That  hbaaama  on  dwamaa; 

It  boadi  atwm  Iba  awim 
la  aQimy  rabmaf.  blua^ 

And  b*!.  Iba  lada  wabiag  flawan 
Umb  aaagbt  Ha  abaaag  baai 

Tba  apriag  tiam,  iba  apring  tiaw. 
How  jayoiuly  it  bauada 
Car  all  tba  wading  ralliaa. 

And  all  the  baddmg  grounda— 

Tba  pain  and  gmiin  daiay. 

In  rputlBaa  baaaty  bright, 

Spnaga  gladly  iram  im  airy^  trand 
To  btamarn  in  iia  bgba 


Th#  spring  tima,  tba  apring  lima. 

It  acbnsa  (rom  tba  gmra. 

When  tba  Aids  begin  in  miM>  tbsit  1 
Of  happinam and  Inra; 

Wn  hM  it  in  tba  wniam 
That  ta^  amnari  ibs  bilLx 
Wa  iM  it  in  ibn  Sadiing 
Of  arcfj  onchain'd  nil. 

Tba  apring  bmatiba  ayaing  bmai 
Wiib  all  itaplaaaaatglow, 
lla  baaaty  aad  im  saaibinat 
Hath  yat  a  toandaf  was. 

Its  (aifi,  faniliar.  fliaair% 

Tbaia  fragwnait  aad  ibaiahiaam. 
Call  back  tba  baaitn  tlmt  tamd  dim 
in 

Tbaapriag  bam,  Ibn  apring  ibni^ 
May  bid  its  Uawnanriaa, 

Bui  nn'ar  again  ihnir  baaaty 
•hall  glad  iboaa  laal'd  np  nyan 
Thaw  bngbi  aaO  cbnging  taodrBa 
No  aairo  bo  (badly  twin'd 
liMu  a aommer  oorunal, 

Tboao  pntiah'd  bmwa  to  hind. 

But  yet  I  lorn  than,  apdng 
I  glory  ia  thy  beamm 
The  breath  of  ihy  young  flownim 
The  danhuig  of  (by  iireanm, 

1  lore  Ihy  tuund  of  walera. 

Thy  rilla  increoaing  cbimn— 

Thou  art  a  pleamnt  -sawn. 

Tbon  auuny.  sweat  ■pril^;  liaam 
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ROCKY  SMALT; 


’OR,  THE  DANGERS  OF  IMITATION. 

BY  JOSEPH  C.  NEAL. 

Man  ii  an  imitative  animal,  and  ao  atrong  ia  the  in-  fain  have  poMcd  for  men  damafed  bjr  the  French.  On 

atinctive  feeling  to  fdlew  in  the  footateps  of  ulheri,  aimilargrounda,harapa.aqainta,impediiMenUufa|>eech. 

that  he  who  ia  ao  fortunate  aa  to  airike  out  a  new  path,  Dioutha  awry,  and  linba  diatorted,  have  been  the 
muat  travel  rapidly  if  he  would  avoid  being  run  down'  kge. 

by  imitator^',  and  (ireaerve  the  merit  of  originality.  If  How  then  could  Oraon  Dabbe,  the  Hittite,  admired 
hia  diacove.y  he  a  good  one,  the  "reriPtina  peeut"  will  and  peculiar  aa  be  wae,  both  for  hia  waye  and  hia 
awoep  tukvurda  it  like  an  avalanche  ;  and  ao  quick  opiniona,  hope  to  eacape  imitation  I  If  he  entertained 
will  be  their  motion,  that  the  daring  apiric  who  lirat  anch  a  belief,  it  wae  folly;  and  if  he  dreamed  that  be 
had  the  i.etf-r«liance  to  turn  from  the  lieaten  track,  |  could  ao  thump  the  world  aa  to  preaerve  hia  originali- 
ia  in  danger  of  being  loat  among  the  tniwt’,  and  of  ly.  it  waa  a  mere  deluaion.  Among  the  many  who 
having  III*  claim  to  the  honora  of  a  diacovererdouhted  frequented  the  Uooae  and  Gridiron,  where  Oieon  re- 
and  derided.  Turn  where  you  will,  the  imitative  aid'd,  waa  one  Rocky  Smalt,  whooe  early  admiralioa 
propenaity  ia  to  be  found  buaily  ut  work,  iia  votariea  for  the  great  one,  it  m  beyond  the  power  of  worda  lo 
cluatering  round  the  falcon  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  utter,  though  auheeque.it  eventa  converted  that  admi* 
quarry  which  the  nobler  bird  haa  airirken ;  and,  per  mtion  into  hoatilily.  Rocky  Smalt  bad  long  liatened 
hapo,  like  Sir  John  Falataff,-  to  deal  the  priie  a  “  new  with  delight  to  Onon’a  lecturea  upon  the  boat  Mtbod 
wound  in  the  thigh,"  and  falaely  claim  the  wreath  o<  of  amoolhing  difficoltiea,  which,  according  to  him.  ia 
victory.  In  the  uaeful  arta.  there  are  thouaanda  ef  hy  thumping  them  down,  aa  a  pavior  amoolha  the 
inatancee  in  which  the  reel  diaooverer  haa  been  thruat  atreeta ;  and  aa  Oraon  deacanted,  and  ahook  hia  fiala  in 
aaide  to  give  place  to  the 'imitator ;  and  in  every  other  eiemplifiration  of  the  text,  the  aoul  of  Rocky,  like  a 
branch  in  which  human  ingenuity  haa  been  eierciaed,  hean  in  a  bottle,  awelled  within  him  la  put  theae 
if  the  flock  of  copyiota  du  not  obtain  the  patent  right  auhlime  doctrinea  in  practice. 

of  fame,  they  aoon,  where  it  ia  practicable,  wear  out  Now,  it  unluckily  happena  that  Rocky  Smalt  ia  a 
the  ndvelty,  and  meaaurably  deprive  the  inventor  of  very  little  man — one  of  the  feather  woigbta — which 
the  ronaideraiion  to  which  he  ia  entitled.  In  the  ap-  militatea  aomewhat  againat  the  gmtificatioo  of  hia  pn- 
portionment  of  applauae,  the  praiae  too  ofen  dependa  giliatic  deairm,  inaoraiich  that  if  he  “aquarea  off”  at  a 
upon  which  ia  firat  aeen,  the  atatue  or  the  caat — al-  big  fellow,  he  ia  obliged,  in  dealing  a  facer,  to  hit  hia 
though  the  one  ia  marble,  and  the  other  pbater.  aniagoniat  on  the  knee — and  a  blow  given  there 

In  buaiiieaa,  no  one  can  hope  to  recommend  hia  everybody  knowa,  neither  “hunga  a  peeper,”  nor  "tape 
waree  to  fwtronage  in  a  new  and  taking  way,  no  mat-  a  ameller."  But  Rocky,  being  to  a  certain  degree 
ter  what  ceot  of  thought  haa  been  incurred  in  ita  in-  aware  of  hia  gladiatorial  deficieaciea,  ia  mtber  tbeo- 
vention,  without  flnding  muliitudea  prompt  in  the  retical  than  practical — :h!>t  io,  he  >alka  much  more 
adoption  of  the  aame  device.  He,  who  travela  by  a  then  he  baitlea.  Hia  narrai'<vea,diflering  from  hinaelf. 
freah  and  verdant  path  in  literature,  and  ia  aucceafiil,  are  rolooaal ;  and  aa  Cokna  la  otood  with  ene  foot  on 
aoon  heara  the  murmura  of  a  purauing  troop,  and  haa  one  aide,  nod  with  the  other  foot  on  the  other  aade,  ao 
hia  by-way  converted  into  a  duaty  turnpike,  macadam-  do  Rocky'a  apeechea  refer  w  the  paot  and  to  the  fu- 
iaed  on  tba  principle  of  "writing  made  ea^y while,  tore — to  whet  ha  hw  done,  and  to  what  ha  maana  to 
on  the  atrge,  the  dmma  groana  with  great  onea  at  ae-  da  He  ia  now  relroapective,  and  again  prcapactive  ia 
cond-hand.  The  illuaiiioua  in  tragedy  can  deaignate  talking  of  peisonal  contention,  hia  combata  never  being 
an  array  of  thooe,  who,  unable  to  reuil  their  beautiea,  preaent.  which  ia  by  for  the  moat  agreeable  toathod  of 
v.rive  for  renown  by  exaggerating  their  defecta ;  and  obtaining  reputation,  an  we  thereby  avoid  the  incoa- 
Thalia  haa  even  aaen  her  female  aide  cut  off  their  I  venience  of  pricking  our  fingeta  in  gathering  glory, 
flowing  locka,  and  teach  themaelvea  to  wriggle,  be-  Rocky,  in  copying  Dabba  aa  to  hia  belligeteni  pria- 
cauae  ahe  who  waa  in  foohion  wore  a  crop,  and  had  cipleo,  ia  likewiae  careful  to  do  the  oame,  ea  for  aa  it 
adopt^  a  gait  after  her  own  foncy.  ia  poaatble,  in  relatkm  to  peraonal  appearance.  He  io. 

It  ia  to  thia  principla  that  a  profeoaional  look  ia  tbarefore.  a  pocket  Dabba— a  miniature  Oraon.  He 
attributable.  In  alriving  tnemulata  the  excellence  of  cultivatca  whiaken  to  the  apex  of  the  chin;  and  al- 
onother,  the  oludent  thinka  he  haa  made  an  important  though  they  are  iwt  vary  luxuriant,  they  make  up  in 
atep  if  he  can  catch  the  air,  manner,  and  torw  of  hia  length  what  they  want  in  thickneoa.  He  cocka  hia 
model,  and  believea  that  he  ia  in  a  foir  way  for  hat  fiercely,  rolla  in  hia  gait,  and,  with  doubled  flota, 
achieving  the  aaroe  wiodom,  if  he  can  aeauroe  the  carriea  hia  arma  in  the  muocular  curve,  elbowa  point- 
aame  expreaaioa  of  the  face,  and  cnmpaaa  the  aame  ing  outward,  and  each  arm  forming  the  aegmeni  of  a 
“hang  of  the  nether  lip,”  We  have  known  a  atiident  circle.  He  alaroa  doora  after  him,  kicka  little  doga, 
endeavour  to  help  himaelf  onward  in  the  race  for  dia-  and  aweera  at  little  b03ra,  aa  Oraon  doea.  If  any  one 
Unction,  by  wearing  a  coat  aimilar  in  cut  and  colour  runa  againat  him,  he  waita  until  the  oflender  ia  of 
to  that  wherewith  hia  preceptor  indued  himaelf;  and  hearing,  and  then  denouncea  him  in  the  aaoat  ener 
we  remember  the  time  when  whole  claaaea  at  a  cer-  getic  expletivea  belonging  lo  the  language,  and  ia  at¬ 
tain  eaatem  univeraity,  became  a  regiment  of  ugl.  together  a  vinaigrette  of  wrath.  It  ia  the  combat  only 
Dromioa,  lengthening  their  vioagro.  and  amoothing  that  botheia  Smalt;  if  it  were  not  for  that  link  in  the 
their  hair  down  to  their  eyea,  fl»r  no  other  reamn  ihon  chain  of  progreoaion  from  defiance  lo  victory,  he  would 
that  an  eminent  and  popular  proleaaor  ch<ae  to  diaplay  indeed  be  a  moat  truculent  hero,  and  deaerve  a  oalaiy 
hia  fmntiapiece  after  that  foahion — and  that,  aa  the  from  all  the  noae  mendera  about  town,  whether  natu- 
emulated  bia  literarv  ahilltiea,  they,  therellire,  though  ral  bone-aettera  or  griaile-tinkera  by  cororaiaaiofi— were 
it  advantageoua  to  imitate  hia  peraonal  defecta.  Wheo  it  not  for  that,  I.arrey'a  Military  ^rgery  would  be*  in 
Byron'a  fame  woa  in  the  xenlth,  poetic  acribhlera  deal  continual  demand,  aa  a  guide  lo  the  cure  of  rentuaiona, 
liberally  in  ahirt  collar,  and  apnrted  an  rxpanae  of  and  ao  great  would  bathe  application  of oyaieratelhe 
neck  ;  and  when  Waterloo  heroea  were  the  wonder  eye,  that  there  wirald  he  a  acarcity  of  «hell-fiah. 
oflheliour,  every  town  in  F.ngland  could  ahow  it  Somcliinet,  however,  Smalt’a  flaming  ardor  precipi* 
limpera  and  hobblara,  who,  innocent  of  war,  would  tatee  him  into  a  quarrel ;  but  even  then  he  managaa 
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■•Mn  very  adroitly,  by  Mlacting  tba  krgoat  iadt> 
vidtMl  of  the  opposite  faction  ibr  bis  antagonist : 

**  Come  on  T  shrieks  Smalt,  in  snch  an  emergency 
— Come  on !  I’ll  lick  anything  near  my  own  weight, 
ni  chaw  up  any  indewidooal  that’s  fairly  my  match 
— yea,  and  give  him  ten  pounds.  I  ain't  pHickelar, 
when  it’s  a  matter  of  accommodation.  Wh»«-w ! 
lire  away  T’ 

But  m  Rocky’s  weight  is  jnst  ninety-four  pounds, 
counting  bools,  hat,  dead-latch-key.  pennies,  lips,elothes 
and  a  little  bit  of  cavendish,  he  is  certain  to  escape; 
for  even  the  most  valiant  nmy  be  eicused  from  en¬ 
countering  the  long  odds  in  a  pitched  battle,  although 
he  may  sometimes  run  against  them  in  a  crowded 
chance-medley.  Rocky,  therefore,  pots  an  his  coat, 
puffing  and  blowing  like  a  porpoiie,  as  he  walks  va¬ 
poring  about,  and  repeating  with  an  occasional  attitude 
a  la  Orson  Dabbs,  “anything  in  reason — and  a  little 
chucked  in  to  accommodate— when  I’m  wound  up,  it 
'most  takes  a  stone  wall  to  step  me,  for  I  ge  right 
throngh  the  timber  -that’s  me  r* 

But  these  happy  days  o(  theoretical  championship 
at  length  were  clouded.  Science  avails  nothing  against 
love:  Dan  Cupid  laughs  at  sparring,  and  beats  down 
the  most  perfect  guard.  It  to  fell  out  that  Ortnn 
Dabbs  and  Rocky  Small,  boih  were  sfniiten  with  the 
tender  paasion  at  the  same  time,  the  pomplaint  perhaps 
being  epidemic  at  the  season.  This,  however,  though 
individoally  troublesome,  as  the  disorder  i*  undersiauil 
to  be  a  sharp  one,  would  not  have  been  productive  of 
dieoord  between  them,  had  it  not  unlnckily  happened 
that  they  becaam  enamoured  of  the  same  “lair  dam- 
seL”  Two  warriota  and  but  one  lady ! — not  one  lady 
ftr  pieoe,  to  spaak  commercially,  tet  one  lady  per 
pair.  This  waa  embaivaming — this  was  dangerous — 
Him  Araminia  Stycke— or  Mim  Mint  Siycke  as  she 
was  sometimes  more  sweetly  termed— could  not,  ac- 
eerding  to  legal  enactments,  marry  both  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  queetkm,  and  aa  each  was  determined  to  have 
her  entire,  the  situation  was  decidedly  perplezing.  ee- 
santially  bothering,  and  oBbciively  dramatic,  which 
hosreveramoaiiig  to  the  looker  on,  is  the  as  plus  ultra 
of  disoofnfort  to  those  who  form  the  tablena-  Mim 
Araminta  could  doubt'rw  have  been  very  “happy 
with  either  were  t’other  dear  charmer  array but 
thi«  was  >M'  ,  t  ;  question,  for  when  Dabbs  on  one 
tide,  St .  i,  Siycke,  Sssoll,  on  ihe  other  side,  just  as 
amiduously  stack  to  Siycke,  and  both  stickled  stoutly 
for  her  imilen 

“  My  dear  Mint  thycke."  said  Rocky  Smalt,  at  a  tea 
party,  taking  bold  of  a  dish  of  plums  nicely  done  in 
Btolaatm;  my  dear  Mint  Stycke,  allow  me  to  help 
r*  to  a  small  fow  of  the  goodies.”  | 

“  Minty,  my  darling;**  observed  Debbs,  who  tel  an 
ker  left  banil,  Rocky  being  on  the  right;  “  Minty  my 
darling,”  repealed  Dabfaa,  wiih  that  daehing  fiimiliariiy 
m  hocoming  in  a  mqiesiic  peieonage.  at  he  stretched 
forth  hit  hand,  and  likewise  grasped  the  diah  of  plume, 

“  I  ineiat  upon  helping  you  myself” 

The  coneeqaence  was  an  illitstration  of  Ihe  ewtbar- 
res  of  having  trro  lovers  on  ihs  ground  at  the  same 
time.  The  plums  were  spilt  in  such  a  way  at  te  ren¬ 
der  MwaSiy^e  tweeter  than  ever,  by  giving  “  tweets 
to  the  sweet;”  bat  ibe  young  lady  wae  by  no  meaiw 
to  pretty  to  look  at  at  ahe  was  bsCire  the  ceremony- 

“  Of  the  twain,  ahe  moat  eflected”  Dabfaa,  of  which 
Rocky  was  not  a  little  jeakms. 

“  Minty,  I  don’t  care  for  Dabbs ;”  aaid  Rocky  in 
heroic  looea ;  “  big  aa  be  ia,  if  he  comes  here  loo  often 
a  cmeeing  me,  hell  ketch  it.  I’ll  thomp  him,  Minty, 
I  will  feed  me  on  hay,  if  I  don’t” 

Minty  laughed,  and  well  she  might  for  just  then 
Omen  arrival  and  walking  lnp>  thu  room,  scowled 
kureoly  at  Smalt,  who  MMdanly  remembered  “he  had 
to  go  Boomwhenm.  and  promiaed  to  be  there  early — ha 
toM  ga.  at  it  waa  a’awai  lata  aow.” 


“  Ha  thump  me!”  mid  Dabha,  with  a  aupareilioaB 
smile,  when  Minty  repeated  the  threat ;  “  'Tha  nazt 
tima  I  meet  that  dmp.  I’ll  take  my  stick  and  kill  to— 
I’ll  sqnush  it  wiik  my  foot.” 

Unhappily  for  the  serenity  of  bis  mind.  Rocky 
Smalt  hie  ear  at  the  key  hole  when  this  ewful 
threat  was  made,  end  he  quaked  to  hear  it  not  doubl¬ 
ing  that  Dabba  would  be  as  good  aa  hie  word  Ha 
therefore  fled  inOanter.  arsl  roamed  about  like  a  per¬ 
turbed  spirit,  n>w  travelling  quickly — anon  pausing 
to  remember  'he  frightful  words,  snd.  as  they  rushed 
vividly  to  mind,  he  would  bop-soMch  convulsively  and  ■ 
dart  liket’an  arrow,  the  whole  beieg  done  in  a 
style  similar  to  ihsi  oi  a  flsh  which  has  indulged  in  a 
frolic  upon  cncu/sv  isdirns.  In  the  couiae  of  hie  so- 
centric  rambles,  ho  frequently  slopped  to  porchaae  a 
small  glass  of  the  conipiHind  essence  of  courage  and 
comfort,  and  the  CRisequence  was  that  by  a  little  af¬ 
ter  midnight,  he  waxed  valiant;  but  as  his  spirits  rose 
his  locomotive  power  decreased,  and  he,  therefore, 
mi  down  upon  a  step. 

“So!”  aidiloquised  our  hero:  “  He  intends  to  bolt 
me,  doss  he  I  ’Take  a  slick— sqnush  with  bis  foal— 
and  calls  ms  •  it.’— ‘  it’  right  before  Minty — Powers 
of  wengeance.  settle  on  my  fist,  lake  aim  with  my 
knuckles,  and  shoot  him  in  the  eye! — If  I  wasn’t  so 
ijreJ.  and  if  I  hadn’t  a  little  touch  of  my  fomily  dm 
order,  I’d  start  after  h  m.  I'd  go  and  dim  him  for  the 
hiding,  and  if  he’d  only  squat,  or  let  me  stand  on  a 
chair.  I’d  give  him  a  receipt  in  full,  right  in  the  foce, 
under  my  own  band  and  seel.  I’d  knock  him  ihie-er 
way,  and  I’d  whack  him  that-er  way,  till  you  coulda’t 
tall  which  end  of  bit  head  hie  foce  was  on.” 

Small  auiied  the  action  to  the  srord.  end  threw  out 
hie  blows,  right  and  left,  with  great  vigour. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  fell  a  heavy  hand  graap  hia 
•houlder,  and  give  him  a  aavere  ritake,  while  a  deep 
gruflf  voice  exclaimed : 

“  Halloo !  what  the  dauoa  are  you  abooll  Ton’ll 
tear  yrour  coat,” 

“Ouchr  thrieked  SsmIi.  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone;  “oh  don’t!— I  boiler  enough!” 

“  Why,  little  'un,  you  must  be  cracked.  I  won't 
hurt  you.” 

“  Ah  !”  gasped  Smalt,  turning  round  ;  “  I  took  yon 
for  Orson  Dabha,  I  promised  when  I  ketch  biro,  le  give 
him  a  licking,  and  I  was  worry  much  afoard  I’d  have 
to  break  the  peace  Breaking  the  peace  is  a  warty  die- 
agreeable  thing  fur  to  do.  hut  1  must — I’m  ronsheneia 
about  it — when  I  ketches  Oiaon.  Somebody  ought  to 
tell  him  In  keep  out  of  the  way.  fur  fear  I'll  have  la 
break  the  peace.” 

“It  woukJo’t  do  to  kick  up  a  row — but  I’m  think¬ 
ing  it  would  be  a  little  peace,  if  you  could  brsak  it. 
I'll  carry  home  all  the  pieces  you  break  off.  in  my 
wraietcoat  pocket  You’re  only  a  pocket  piece  your¬ 
self” 

“  Nobody  asked  your  opinions  go  ’way.  I’vagota 
job  of  thinking  to  do,  and  I  mowi’t  ha  disturbed- 

talking  puts  OM  out.  Peddle,  steamboat  or - ” 

“Take  keer;”  waa  the  impressive  reply;  “  Don’t 
purtome.  TIm  mayor  and  the  squires  have  gone  la 
bed :  but  the  law  never  gnee  to  sleep.  It’s  wide-awake, 
and  %ll  lodged  in  my  person.  After  ten  o’clock  the 
law  is  a  Charley — I’m  the  whole  law.” 

“  Toe  only  want  brialles.”  muttered  Smalt,  “  to  ba 
another  aort  of  a  whale  animal.” 

“  Whew!  confound  yo«ir  little  harkut,  whet  do  yoa 
mesm  I  I'd  hit  you  unofficially,  if  thesu  wae  any  aaa 

of  pegrng  •*  •  Sy-“ 

“  Hy!  you’re  right— I’m  off”  said  Small,  taking  the 
hint,  and  making  a  apring.  But  he  had  miscalculated 
hie  poweie,  aad,  after  rumiing  a  fow  eteps,  foil  down, 
and  hia  interrogator  stood  over  him. 

“Oh!  yen  stumpy  little  peace  breaker,  I  knew* 
wkat  yau  hava  baen  about— you’ve  been  drinking.'* 
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«  Y««'  aoM  it,  hey  f — much  grod  mty  it  do 
Caa’l  a  nwa  wot  hU  whistle  without  your  nosinf  it.” 

••  No.  you  oun'l — it's  agiu  the  Uw.  which  is  very 
(oil  upon  this  pinL” 

**  Pint!  Not  the  hslf  of  it — I  hsv’a’t  got  the  stowage 

rMiB.f 

**  I’ll  eiplam  the  matter,  so  yon  needn’t  be  notch 
•ny  more.  Now,  listen: — the  law  vinks  at  vot  it 
can’t  aee,  and  leu  them  off  vot  it  can’t  hatch.  When 
you  want  to  break  it,  yon  must  d'tdge.  Get  snapped 
qaiaily  in  your  own  house,  and  the  law  don’t  know 
nothing  about  the  matter.  But  never  go  thumping 
and  bumping  about  the  streets,  when  you  are  primed 
and  snapped.  That’s  intemperance,  and  the  other  is 
lamparanc*.  But  you  come  under  the  muszle  of  the 
esdnance — ^you’re  a  loafer.” 

■*  Now,  look  here— I’ll  tell  you  the  truth — Orson 
fiahhs  swears  he’ll  belt  me — yea,  he  calls  me  ‘  it’ — ha 


said  he'd  aquuah  me  with  his  loot — he'd  take  a  sikk 
and  kill  ‘  it’ — me,  1  mean.  What  am  I  to  dot — ibara’ll 
be  a  fight,  and  Dabbs  will  get  huit.” 

“  He  can’t  do  what  be  says — the  law  declaraa  ho 
mus’nt;  awl  if  be  does,  it  is’iu  any  great  matter — he’ll 
be  put  in  limbo,  you  know.” 

’This,  however,  was  a  species  of  oomCirt,  which  had 
very  little  effect  upon  Smalt.  He  cared  nothing  about 
what  might  be  done  with  Orson  Dabbs,  ailar  Orson 
Dabbs  had  done  for  him.  The  result  was,  that  Rocky 
was  taken  care  of  tor  ths  night,  and  bo  afterwards  re* 
moved  to  auuiher  part  of  the  town,  keeping  clear  of 
bis  enemy,  and  yielding  the  palm  in  relation  to  Mias 
Araminia  StycJte,  who  soon  became  Mrs.  Otwm  Dabbs. 
He  soon  after  changed  his  tactiqiu,  aad  now  speaks 
belligerently  only  in  reference  to  the  past,  his  atorias 
invariably  bsginning.  “  A  few  years  age,  when  I  was 
a  fighting  carackiet." 


A  PICTURE. 

■le  was  net  beautiful,  and  yet  a  something  dwelt 
Within  that  fine,  bright,  noMe,  open  laoe, 

Wkich'  tbar  the  eye  seann’d  lightly,  the  heart  felt 
To  be  a  winning  grace. 

Her  hair,  ‘twae  rich  brown  hair,  that  hioaaly  ha^ 
Otrer'ber  tamplea,  not  aiceedmg  fliir, 

And’yet  not  brown— but  at  ths  locks  had  flung 
A  shadow  thm*. 

Aad  than  ber  eye,  ’twhs  net  etherial  bltib, 

Nor  black,  nor  hasle,  yet  I’ve  heard  seme  eay. 
They  knew  not  what  might  be  its  first  bright  hue. 
Yet  it  was  grey. 

A  fall  gtty  aya,  that  might  at  times  bs  nreved 
To  flash  like  lightning  o’er  a  troubled  sky, 
'Vhan,.aa  if  gnUer  thoughw  the  glance  reproved. 
Resume  its  pristine  dye. 

Yol  was  there  thooghu  aeereied  ’neath  ilalid, 

Thai  ia  an  lusiani  changed  iu  forraer  hae, 

Akul  ibeaseh  imtle  its  (nagiog  lashes  hid, 
Proclaimed  it  Use. 

It  wne  indeed  a  most  bewitching  eyev 
Mischievously  eloquent  with  wii, 

Pvn'ieeir  itreparMet  ^  well  knowing  why,  , 

,  Avoided'iL 

Pfar'ar  irneede  iw  ghost  iVom  out  hie  gtaee. 

To  tell  the  tale  with  which  our  oiiads  iiapieseM 
Bkiiave  1  tfibOgUtiBat  tparfcliog  eye  might  save 
The  toogue  iiajast 

Her  Doee,  ’iwas  cast  net  ia  the  mould  of  Greece, 
Tbo’  meny  praise  that  (esture  aquiline— 

Nor  Room  could  frem  her  face  iu  faoie  inoraaeet 
Yet  it  svae  fins. 

Har  asouth,  nay,  nay,  thou  dust  fenake  me  mnea, 
Thaa-dar’si  nM  pamt  a  feauire  as' beguiliag— 
Wiai'Vsin  ihe  taakv  and  wisely  ye  refaaa> 

To  sketch  its  amilia^ 

Bneagh  ta  say  she  Was  g  lovely  crealura. 

Borm<d  of  the  happiesi  paciiclss'of  life. 

And  faveorod  he,  hy-fernina  and  by  nMnesv 
Who  hasle  har  wifh 

C.  ft  Wi 


WOMAN. 

Oh,  'lit  not  iha  glanre  of  a  dark  flashing  eya. 

Nor  ringlets  of  salt  floaring  gnms — 

Nor  e’en  these  bright  Uoshee  that  pwiudly  might  eio>- 
I  With  dm  Noss  on  Hebe’s  glad  Amm; 

Tis  ths  ikmintne  softtMas  that  spMka  hi  her  elr; 

The  soubwinningjoy  of  her  etnlle; 

I  Theee,  the  krtrelieei  graces  that' deck  the  moW  flfir. 
Give  swMt  wootan  her  powsr'to  begtiile'. 


T  HE  ar«A  If  TMFH’NIIfyrTATroH 
to  ran  ktiniro  etAh. 

Brighr  Staref Hrenhig.  oht  wkithov  aewiyt 
A  nymph  oPtha  dark  wave  entreaie  thee' to-ellfq 
Or*  invites  ikse  ts*iaam 
With  her  to  her  home, 

WVere  sRvery  fishes  throegh  Corel  giover  plsf. 

Bright  Star  of  Evening,  I  prithee  don’t  fiisr 
To  bethe  thy  fair  (ace  in  our  element  tlcar; 

And  our  gorei  ehalt  thou  tm. 

While  the  queen  of  the  eee 
Shall  songs  of  tbs  ocean  sing  sweetly  to  thee. 

Bright  Star  of  Evening,  the  fbam-emhoassd  dtoll 
Shall  bear  thee  where  coral  and  seaAowen  dWSlt ; 
There  crowned  shah  thou  hr 
By  the  nymphs  of  the  sea; 

'ntea  come,  brightest  Star,  to  our  palfeca  oPpsail.'*'' 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

Far  o’er  the  mleiy  mountain  tops, 

Snfthvenlag  Iklls  in  shadowy  light. 

Her  trembling  veil  of  ether  drops 
O’er  this,  our  sadly<aweei  good  night 

Hark  to  the  bird  of  silant  eva, 

That  breatbea  iu  stnina  to  dow>(fewan  height, 
Ik  genila  cadance  seems  to  weave. 

Our  whisper’d  words,  good  night,  good  ni|j>L 

Why  thonld  he  now  in  softness  swolli 
IlMse  saddsning  nous  of  past  deUgiik 
Where  lingseing  sahsswnly  left 
That  'lieoar  look  ane  iaw  gesA  n%dA 
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Thaw  WM  MM  cunoM  anecdoia  M  b« 

glhwi^  fiwm  Ik*  ooBVMMiioa  of  Princ*  Caiiik*e«fk«. 
Ivon*  vT  Mf  •VMUOg  visits  lo  him,  b*r*lsl*d  ib*  fwUuw- 

Om  dajp  wbsn  the  Emperor  had  delained  me  longer 
than  usnsl,  the  Minister  of  the  Potiee  (ihe  Dnhe  of 
Onanief  sent  to  request  an  iaainadiaie  audienoe. 

**  What  caa  ha  want.”  Mid  the  Eraperar.  **  Slap, 
IVWiaa  Camhacdris,  I  like  I*  have  a  witnem  when  ^ 
ie  with  BM.”  (The  Emperor  was  lhaa  baginning  >» 
ba  dismaalftti  of  him.)  Fotiek^  entered  and  began  to 
canvetsa'shant  swne  general  logit*  relaiiag  lo  ihe  p*- 
Uaatisnd  then  he  proceeded  aaiblltrws: — 

“  Ai  very  singular  cireuiastanoe  has  taken  place  at 
fka  HaSai  Pepin.  Rue  Sainl-Klai.  Aboat  twelve  dajra 
agatai  man  named  Rafin  lank  up  his  abode  there ;  ow- 
iag.lo  some  suspiciaas  eircumslancea  which  were  com* 
munienied  lo  the  poliea,  he  ha*  been  made  the  tifajaei 
ef-epeeial  saresitfeaor.  He  is  well  dressed,  sad  good 
lashing,  eieepl  that  there  is  a  ceitam  eipraasien  of 
flmeaaaae  ia  his  oooateoanea  la  the  day  time,  he 
viaila  several  families  ia  Paris,  and,  ia  ih*  evening,  he 
I  in  via  hie  hotel  at  eleven  o’clock  prociaelyi  some' 
tinMs  be  goes  on  foot,  at  other  times  in  a  fiacre ;  but 
he  alwaya  ptoeaeds  lo  the  Mia*  place,  nsMly,  the 
barial  gruaad  of  Pare  la  Chaiae,  and,  as  soon  as  ho 
awl VM  there  my  agenm  loae  sight  of  hiak  At  four 
o'dook  ia  the  mamiag.  he  is  again  saen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  barial  graarnt  He  the*  reaatnes  hie  way  to 
the  Hami  Pbpia,  aad  gam  ihet*  bafbsa  day-light, 
Thaae  cirewmaMaoaa  lagalariy  roearrinm  night  sReP 
BigiM,.4iaiisd  lhaastaaishmsat  of  my  |is>pls.  Rafin  ie 
diaiinetly  kept  ia  viesn  aad  iadog^  steft  bystey 
fosmth*maa*aatafkieleaving'.the<hol*l<  qatU-heas- 
livss  nsn>  Mre  la  Chaiss.  There-  ha  ieaissay*  loM- 
oi^a**C  A’  pariyof  peheengenieharaheeaetaiioaed' 
la>ihe>iaiatiar  of  the  bariaf  tfiara  t  bal  nathing  har 
bsmi  dmaseerad.** 

**  DnhbofOiraalai”  eaetaiamd  the.  Emperor  "Ihie 

lea  siraaga  phaataanmgarioal  story .-.Do  yaa  aaapaei 

ikal  Rafin **«- vampire  P’ 

**That  weald  be  a  rarity  ia  Franae,  Sir*^  ia  the 
aiaetaenih  esaiary." 

■*  What  d*  yon  ihiak  b*  ia  ibaa  T 

•  WaT^  ha^ him  arrested  T 

**  U*  baa  commit  lad  a*  odansc,  and  tharefot*  I 
haaiialad,” 

**  You  are  right.  It  ie  aalKciaatly  painful  lo  be  ema- 
palled  la  fill  our  slaia  priaana  with  maniacs,  who  taka 
pleasar*  in  rnnaing  headlong  to  their  own  rain.  Ido 
nat’approve  of  pravaativ*  measnras.  They  ara  alway* 
tjvanaieal:  With  saah  a ayatam,  what*  caa  ana  stop, 
-■flet-ihia  iaa-very  myatarieiia  ganilamaa.  Hava  hi* 
paparS'beaa  emmiasd  during  hia  ahsanoa  T* 

"Tsar  Sirat  and  aothiag  saapiritina  have  baan 

foaaA” 

**  Ib  hb  I  asap on  correct  r 

**  The  deaariplian  of  hie  pmann  ia  nM  praeiaeiy  ao- 
curat*.  Thers'  is-ewa  soat*  appaaraae*  of  armiir* 
and  alloratiaa  of  th*  writing  in  tom*  parts.  Wa 
hanar-noti  what  m  amk*  of  this  man btrt  w*  shall 
haapim-vigilant  ay*  apan  him,” 

1  wan  much  aurprimd  at  this  annatm  disclosare, 
(oanihnsad  Prinoe  Cambaafres.)  aad  aem*  liM  sAer- 
waida,.whaa  Paarhf  happaaad  to  call  oaaM,  I  tboagbi 
of  Rafia,  and  1  inquired  w hatha*  the  myatary  had  aver 
been  elaarcd  ap. 

"  Rrinaa/*  a^hs,  "  1  coaid  Mmaai  be  tempted  to 
bMirva  ihai  we  areaet  in  iheameteeadtcaaturyt  bat 
ia<  ihamiailK  the  teath.  ih*<  elevaath  or  rvaa  e^ier. 
Thaiwmra  imii  iitiamdiamj  impiwiiiBi  ptaellmd  ia, 

this  vrorld.” 

**  What  have  yon  ditooveied  r 


*  I  will  tall  you.  My  brigade  -  being  not  a  liMl* 
raortifiod  by  ih*  way  in  which  Rafin  constantly  eluded 
iheir  vigileacr  detehniacd  i*  lake  a  deciaiv*  atop: 
and,  accordingly,  on*  night  they  arraaied  him  whan 
within  a  fow  jrarda  of  Pfre  la  Chaim.  At  one  Maw 
h*  knocked  down  two  of  the  polio*  uflicaia,  who  alleg¬ 
ed  that  they  iiH  not  beeo  struck  by  a  man's  ana  but 
by  a  bar  of  iron.  The  aiher*  aurrounded  and  arrcalad 
Rafin.  Ha  wa*  psrftcily  calca,  and  h*  showed  by  th*. 
light  of  on*  ol  th*  street  lamps,  the  papers  which 
he  carried  about-  with  him;  ibM  papers  consisied  of 
a  Mp  of  Paris,  a  passport,  a  cirtifiraie  of  bit  birth, 
sed,  in  short,  every  thing  that  was  requisii*  to  satitl* 
him  to  Ih*  privilag*  of  nuctiirnai  peramblaiion  ia  our 
good  ciiy.  Aa  it-  was  wiahed  to  take  him  by  sorpriaa, 
■he  police  agent*  afiariad  to  ha  satisfied.  He  gave 
ihem  an  d  boirt  in  payiaont  of  Ih*  eod  gelling  h*  hnd 
infiioied.  and  all  aepaiaiad  amicably.  Some  of  the  pm 
lie*  ufTK-em,  however,  tnraed  and  follewod  Rafia' 
and,  afier  watching  him  for  soat*  diataoca,  they 
loat  Mgbl  of  him,  m  usoaL 
At  four  o’clock,  on*  of  ike  men,  who  were  still  aa 
tk*  watch,  gare  a  signal  to  hia  comraiiM  that  b*  mw 
Rafin,  and  all  baataiiad  to  his  asatstaao*.  In  order  la 
put  him  ofT  his  guard,  a  peace  officer  wee  procured, 
and  h*  arraaiad  all  peraona  who  happened  lo  be  pam- 
ing  by.  (three  or  four  hi  number)  and  Rnfin  aasongtha 
rmi^  They  were  aUeeaiehad.  In  Rafin'e  peekat*  ween 
found  the  sum  papamt  wkieh  k*  produced  a  ahatt 
time  hefai*,  and  naiking  t»  wkieh  Mapiekm  could  at¬ 
tach.  The  men  wke  matched  Rafia  decUiud  that 
ibay  wore  naarly  aafbcaied  by'shnrriUeodear  wkmkf 
imwd  froaa  every  part  of  hia  hodyv 
“'Two  days alapmdi  end-  Rafia- eoatiaaed  te gaoat 
avaiy  dhyt  Among.  tk**pamaas  haviaiiad,  there  wae 
a  youiig<gifl  whefoUow^  th*  busiaeM  of  eau Dinar. 
Inquiriawwar*  mad*  ahent-her,  aad  it  warasaarmia 
ad,  that  thaagh  she  hadprevioatly  baaa  efraah,  beak 
ikyr  lively-  girl,  she  had,  cinee  Rafia  had  haawa  hot;, 
bemm*  pal*  and  sickly,  At  anothar  of  hia  viaitiag. 
plaes*.  e  WMhwr  who  had  been  ramaikably  siaat  aad* 
ruddy,  saddanly  bseame  pale  aad  srtariataid.  On  Ihe 
third  day,  a  young  man  absul  learand-iweoty  called- 
at  th*  Hotel  Pepin.  He  inquired'  fur  Rafin.  aad  being 
informed  by  ih*  patter  tte  be  wee  out,  he  e^ 
P eared  mnrh  veied.  He  sat  down  aad  wailed  1m 
him,  and,  in  about  an  hour,  Rafia  retamad  home. 
'Th*  young  nma,  a*  saan  at  h*  psreaived  him  apsaag. 
npoa  and  laiaad  him  by  Ihe  cellar.  %Th*  psodigiaaa 
sifoMth  of  the wacturnal  advaniarer  waa  ovarpawarsil. 
by  th*  fnry  of  bia  aamilant,  wkeoaUad  him  aa  amassia* 
aiM  a  ssuniiar.  Feeiiag  biiasalf  anahia  la  amhMaai' 
ih*  straggle,  aad  that  hia  streogdi  vra*  failing  hiaa,  he 
drew  kh  knife  fiom.lris  poekat,  and-  slabbed  Rafia ia- 
ihe  side.  It  wee  diaiinetly  Men  that  he  gave  him* 
only  one  stab;  fbar'wtuiesaaB;  who  were  preei^t,  heaw 
testimony  to  this  fhcL 

Rafia  groaned,  relinqatahad  hi*  hold  af  hi*  adver¬ 
sary,  and  foU  dead.  Tim  young  nma  lad.  leaving  hm 
knifo  in  Rain’s  bodyw  Na  ana  pamued  him.  owing 
III  iko  canslarnalisa  vskich  ih*  ineidrnt  aaaitad.  A- 
surgeen  was-  seat  for.— Rafia  was  uadremed,  aad  it 
was  diaoovand  that-h*  had  ait  bteadhig  waanda,  tam 
in  the  threat^  two  in  the  rTthtaidai  ona  ta  the  abdemam 
and  oa*  ia  the  ihigk.  All  preeent  were  eim  fan  tided. 
Their  leeiinmny  ceocuimd  nnanhaeoalyk  The  young 
naaa  Mhwd  Rala.  end.  afWr  a  atraggle-wttk  kim,di*m 
out  hia  knifo.  He  gave  him  only  ona  atak,  aad  I*A 
ika  knifo  slichiiig  in  the  wound.  Bat;  iastiid  kf  oaa 
wound  there  were  sic;  and,  on-eiaamaatian,  the  knifo 
waafeend  to  corraapoad  with  only  aa*  of  thanmands, 

■  that  ia  th*  aid*:  tb*  raatappaarad  m  hue*  baaa'ia- 
liatsd  by  pai^rda  swandat.  atilaasm  er  mase-etkar 
sharp  waapotis,  in  M  way  epneapoadinf  wilk  ikp 
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kaift.  which  th*  Mirgoon  ntnclad  from  th«  body 
of  R^,  and  •lamiNod  in  tho  proaonco  of  tho  wii- 

Hh  apartmenla^woro  atarchod,  bat  nothing  waa 
ibond  eioapt  hia  clolbeo,  and  ibo  papera  I  have  al- 
roodjr  mentioned ;  neither  money  nor  property  of  any 
deeoription.  The  paaapnria  deacribed  him  aa  a  ciiixen 
of  StTMbargh,  but,  beyond  thia.  there  waa  no  clue  to 
diacovery.  The  local  authoritiea  could  fumiah  no  in- 
ibrmation,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  regiatera 
of  Straaborgh  during  the  revolution.  Search  waa 
made  for  the  young  man  who  had  atabbed  Rafin.  He 
waa  apeedily  found.  The  account  he  gave  waa  aa 
followa : — He  waa  paying  hia  addreaaea  to  a  young  fe¬ 
male,  when  Rafin  bentue  hw  rival  and  waa  preferred 
to  him.  The  girl  aoon  fell  into  ill  health.  She  coea- 
plained  of  I'rightfnl  night-marea  and  affirmed  that  her 
blood  waa  ntghily  aucked  by  a  being  of  hideoua  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  who  nevenheloaa  bore  a  reaeniblanee  to 
Rafin.  She  made  thia  diacloaure  to  the  aiaier  of  her 
firat  lover,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  circuroatance. 
The  young  mt.n  had  that  morning  aeen  the  object  of  hia 
affection  breathe  her  laat;  apd  hia  feelinga  being  power¬ 
fully  excited,  he  flew  In  challenge  Rafini  The  latter 
aei^  him  hi'  the  ihruat,  and.  finding  himaelf  nearly 
choked,  he  drew  out  hia  knife,  not  with  the  deaign  of 
killing  him,  but  of  merely  diaengaging  him  from  hia 
graap. 

“The  affair  waa  laiA  before  me.”  piiraued  Fouche. 
"  I  waa,  of  courae,  much  aotoniahed,  and  waa  puisling 
myaalf  to  unravel  the  myatery,  when  another  incident 
occurred  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  reat  The 
body  of  Rafin  waa  depoaiied  in  an  apartment  of  the 
Hotel  Pepin,  and  waa  to  be  interred  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing  rooming.  At  the  hour  appointed  for  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  burial-place,  what  waa  the  aatoniahment  of 
thf  peraona  employed  to  convey  the  corpae,  to  dia- 
oover  on  entering  the  room,  that  it  waa  gone !  New 
ruroom  were  affoat  It  waa  by  aome  auapecled  that 
body-anatchera  had  obtained  enteranoe  to  the  room. 
Active  inveaiigationa  were  aet  on  fool,  but  no  dia- 
covery  waa  made.  About  aix  weeka  elapoed,  and  you 
may  eaaily  conceive  the  horror  of  the  porter  of  the 
Hotel  Pepin,  and  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  when 
one  day  Rafin  preoenied  himaelf  and  coolly  aaked  for 
the  key  of  hia  apartment  to  proenre  hia  clothea.  An 
alarm  waa  raiaed  ;  he  waa  aecared  and  qiiealiened. 
and  he  made  the  following  Hiatoment ; 

“SoiDe  young  medical  atudenia  aide  hia  liody  for  the 
purpooe  of  dimection.  When  about  to  commence  their 
epemtion,  the  auppooed  corpae  manileaied  aiHne  aigna 
oflife.  They  applied  the  proper  remediea,nnd  finally 
anceeedad  in  raaioring  eiiatence.  But,  aa  ihey#had 
bema  gailiy  of  the  offence  of  aboiraciing  the  body,  he 
(Rafin)  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  betray  them,  and  be 
added  that  he  would  aubmic  to  every  pnoaihie  lorlura 
rather  than  be  ungrateful  to  ihoae  who  had  reacoed 
him  from  the  grove.  All  thia  waa  placaible  and  poa- 
aible  ooioogh ;  and  the  atory  waa  believed  by  every 
one  except  myaelfi 

«I  gave  ordera  lo  bave  Rafin  arreoled,  and  ho  waa 
placed  in  confinement.  J  paid  him  a  viait  He  waa 
atreogly  bound,  and  in  opiie  ofhiacriea,  aupplioatimia, 
and  reaiotaneo,  I  readuiely  plongcd  inlo  hia  fieob  a 
aargieal  iHOiniaaenl,  whieb,  wilheat  producing  any  in- 
jory,  would  caaoe  an  effuaion  of  Mood.  When  he  per- 
ooived  my  ofafecl,  he  became  furioualy  irritated,  and 
made  meonceivaMe  eflbria  to  attack  me.  He  threaten¬ 
ed  mo  with  hia  bature  revenge,  but,  heedlem  of  bia 
viotanco,  I  Ihruai  tha  inatrument  into  him.  No  aoonar 
did  the  firat  drop  of  Mood  appear,  iban  tha  aix  old 
wounda  opeaad  ^reah.  All  eflbrta  to  atop  the  blood¬ 
ing  proved  fruitleaa,  and  Rafin  died. 

”  Klevea  petaona,”  coniinoed  Fooebd,  “were  preaant 
at  the  aceae  I  have  juot  deacribed.  Our  aroaxemani 
waa  inoenceivabU.  Wa  are  in  tba  nineteenth  eee- 


tury,  and  wa  beheld  before  ua  a  vampire,  a  blood- 
auiAer.  I  had  eipemly  aummoned  M.  M.  Cuvier, 
Fourcroy,  Cadet,  and  Pbrtal.  They  wilneoaad  Ibe 
foct,  and  they  were  aotoiindad  ! — I  muot  acknowledge 
however,  that  they  aflerwarda  declared  themoelvee 
inclined  to  regard  the  affair  aaa  poliea  trick, — a  new 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  dan.  eroua  individnal.  They 
profeaoed  their  faith  in  poiaon,  hut  not  in  witchcieA ; 
and  the  aile.ica  they  haveohoerved  mnat  beattributad 
lam  to  their  pnimiaa  of  aecrecy  than  to  the  reanlt  of  a 
acene,  of  which  they  would  fain  not  have  been  apec- 
tatora.  Aa  to  myaalf,  I  have  aifted  the  matter  deeply 
and  am  perplexed  to  the  loot  degree.  I  cannot  admit 
the  reality  of  vampirea;  yet  it  ia  certain  that  I  witneaa- 
ed  the  facta  I  have  etated.  The  corpae  wae  rolled  in  a 
great  number  of  cloth  wrappera,  and  put  into  an  iron 
coffin,  the  head,  handa.  and  feet  being  previonaly  cut 
ofif  The  whole  waa  then  buried.  At  the  oapiralkm 
of  a  year.  I  ordered  the  coffin  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
grove.  The  different  parta  were  all  found  in  on  ad¬ 
vanced  atage  of  decora poaition.  but  none  were  want¬ 
ing  ;  and  Rafin  haa  not  returned  a  aecond  lime  to  de¬ 
mand  the  key  of  hia  apartment.  I  may  add  that  the 
widow,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  oa  one  of 
the  fomalea  to  whom  Rafin  profeaoed  to  be  paying  hia 
addreaaea„  died  a  few  daya  afler  him,  almoat  wanted 
lo  a  akeleion.” 

“  Thia  atory,”  puraiied  Prince  Cambaedrda,  “  Fouchd 
himaelf relatml  tome.  I  liatened  to  it  with  aa  much  • 
faith  aa  I  abouM  be  inclined  to  attach  to  any  other 
wild  incredible  tale.  It  happened  that  on  tlm  even¬ 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  Fouche  bad  related  the  ro¬ 
mance,  I  waa  viaitad  by  M.  M.  Cuvier,  Fourcroy,  and 
Portal.  I  wraa  tampted  to  alludo  to  tbo  atory  of  tbo 
Vampire,  and  I  aak^  their  opinion  of  the  caao.  Tbaoa 
gentlemen,  aa  tha  Duke  of  Otranto  bad  inforaood  mo, 
pemiaied  in  regarding  Rafin’a  mysteiioua  death  oa  one 
of  the  thouoand  artiffees  to  which  tho  polioo  wore 
then  aocnatomed  to  rcooit  in  caaea  of  difficulty.  Novor- 
tbolem,  they  all  acknowledged  that  the  mere  effbet  of 
the  inciaion  of  iho  lancet,  appemred  (I  underline  the 
arord  on  aecennt  of  the  emphaaia  with  which  it  waa 
pronounced)  to  ceuae  the  re-opening  of  the  eix  other 
wounda  previoualy  cloeed.  Aa  to  the  other  cirenoo. 
otancea  of  the  caaa,  thay  aroiild  vouch  for  notaa,  and 
conjured  me  not  lo  be  the  meana  of  promulgating  lepofta 
which  would  be  ofiCrnaive  to  them  Tavo  of  iheee 
diilingubhed  men  are  dead,  and,  oa  tha  othem  have 
paaae<l  through  a  revolution,  I  iitiagine  it  mattem  but 
little  wrhether  or  not  their  namea  aro  menliooedln 
connection  with  thia  royatification.” 
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Thc  PXRiLOtra  gorlkt. — To  fill  a  glam  avith  avater, 
00  that  no  one  may  touch  it  without  tpilling  all  the 
water.  Fill  a  common  avine-glam  org^et  with  ava- 
ter,  and  place  upon  it  a  bit  of  paper,  ao  aa  to  cover  the 
water  and  edge  of  the  glam ;  put  the  palm  of  your 
hand  on  the  paper,  and  taking  bold  ef  the  glam  with 
the  other,  tuMenly  invert  jt  on  a  very  wnooth  table, 
and  gently  drav  out  the  paper;  the  water  will  re¬ 
main  autpended  in  the  glaas,  and  it  arill  be  impomible 
to  move  the  glam,  without  apilling  all  the  water. 

To  atmrgND  a  rimj  it  a  Biniirr  THRKAih — ^Tbe 
thread  having  been  previoaaly  maked,  two  or  three 
timee  in  eommon  mit  and  water,  tie  it  to  a  ring,  not 
larger  than  a  wedding  ring.  When  you  apply  the 
fiame  of  a  candle  to  it,  though  the  thread  bum  to  aohas. 
It  will  yet  auetoin  tbe  ring. 

Wnre  nroit  watek. — Half  fiU  a  glam  with  water, 
throw  a  bit  of  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  into  it,  about  die 
■me  of  a  not  pour  aome  wine  lightly  on  the  bread,  and 
you  will  aee  the  vaater  at  the  butiom  of  the  glam,  aad 
the  wine  floating  at  the  top  of  h. 
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A  ibort  tiim  line*.  •  ttranger  went  into  •  boot  |  claimed  the  bool  parchnaer  and  the  bool  aeller  ia  the 
and  ahoe  atore,  to  purrhaae  a  pair  of  ahoea.  He  j  aame  hieaih,  and  both  immediately  gave  chaae.  The 
wai  a  long  time  engaged  in  trying  ahoea,  before  he  !  man  in  the  new  booti,  however,  bad  the  beat  wind 
eoaU  fold  any  to  fit.  Meantime  another  gentleman  |  and  the  rleaneat  heela.  Ha  aooo  got  ahead  of  Cris- 
came  to  purchaae  a  pair  of  booia.  He  aoon  Cnind  a  pin,  while  the  latter  urged  him  to  push  forward,  and 
pair,  which  he  drew  on,  and  whicb  fitted  him  eiart-  overtake  the  shoes.  There  was  no  Tear  but  he  would 
iy;  and  while  he  was  tbruaiing  his  hand  into  hia  do  that.  The  shoes  turned  a  comer,  the  hoots  follow- 
pocket  for  the  “  ready,**  the  shoe  porchaaer  darted  off  ed  them,  and  fi>r  any  thing  that  Crispin  knows  they 
with  the  shoes,  without  either  payment,  or  saying  so  are  pursuing  aach  other  yet. 
much  as  “by  your  leave,  sir.**  “The  villain.***  ex- 


A  SiTOATiOR  or  Extekmc  Hoaaoa.— once,**  I  situatkai  of  the  whole  party  may  be  imagined. — 
says  a  eaiebraiad  writer,  “  read  a  most  liorrible  story  |  Their  terror  was  heyond  the  power  of  direeiien  or 
of  seme  French  travelleis,  who  attempted  to  exp'ore  advice;  while  the  wretched  leader,  whether  from  ler- 
the  vaulta  ef  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  which  revives  |  nir  or  the  natural  eflect  of  hie  situation,  swelled  ao 
some  of  those  temfying  obtructions  we  aomeiiinea  that  if  it  was  before  difibsuli,  it  waa  now  impomibte 
maat  with  in  disturbed  dreams.  These  peraoas  Imd  for  him  to  stir  from  the  spot  he  tbue  mi-erably  oocsh 
already  traversed  en  exienaive  labyrinth  of  cbambars  pied.  One  of  the  party  at  ibia  dreadful  and  critical 
and  pasoagee.  They  wera  on  their  return,  and  bad  momenhpropaaad,  in  tte  intenae  aelfiahneas  lo  which 
arrived  at  the  most  difficult  part  of  it,  a  very  long  and  the  feeling  of  vital  danger  reduces  all,  as  the  oo^ 
winding  passage,  forming  a  communication  batweea  means  of  escape  from  this  horriMe  eunfineroeni,  this 
two  chambers — its  opening  narrow  and  low.  The  living  grave,  to  cut  in  piecee  the  wretched  being  whs 
raggodnese  of  the  floor,  sides  and  roof  rendared  their  formed  the  obetruclion,  and  clear  it  by  dragging  ths 
pmgram  alow  and  laborious,  and  these  difficoltiee  in-  dismembered  carcam  piscemssl  past  theos.  He 
ersaaad  rapidly  as  they  advanasd.  The  torch  with  hsani  this  dreadful  proptNal,  and.  eoolfaciing  himaalf 
which  they  had  entered  became  uaelees,  from  the  ini-  with  agony  at  the  idsa  of  this  daaih,  was  reduced  by 
posabilily  of  holding  it  upright,  as  the  passage  dimi-  s  strong  museular  spasm  la  hia  tpsual  dimanaiona,  and 
nishad  im  height.  Buih  iu  height  and  width  at  wa^  .ragged  out,  affitrding  room  for  the  party  la 
Wngik.  however,  became  so  much  contracted,  that  aqueese  ihsasseivss  pom  over  hie  prasirale  body,.— 
foe  party  was  coa^telled  to  crawl  on  their  bellise. —  The  unhappy  creatura  waa  aufibeatad  in  iba  aiart, 
Thait  wanderings  in  these  interminable  paaaagca —  and  waa  laA  bahind  a  eorpsa.** 
for  mich.  in  their  fotigua  of  body  and  mind,  they  i'  i 

dscaMdtham— seemed  to  be  eodlaaa.  Their  alarm  “  Oh.  my  dear,  how  casaa  you  ao  waiT*  inquired  an 
waa  already  great,  and  their  patience  already  eihauat-  aflbciionata  mother  »  her  atm.  “  Why,  me,  one  of 
ad.  whan  the  beadmoai  of  the  party  ened  out  that  he  the  hoys  aaid  I  daran*l  jump  in  the  creak,  and,  by  gash, 
could  dneatn  the  light  at  the  exit  of  the  pae-  I  T®*  1  **  dared.**  * 

mga,  at  a  cuosiderabla  distance  ahead,  but  that 

ha  oonld  not  advance  any  fouthar,  and  that  in  “  You  moat  ba  careful,  or  yen  will  gat  the  cholera.** 
foe  oflbrti  to  prose  on.  in  hopes  to  surmount  said  a  parion  a  law  days  tinea  to  a  disciple  of  Baechaa. 
Um  obaiaaU  without  compiainmg,  he  had  aqaaaaad  “  Don*!  tall  me  ouch  etufll^**  mid  ha,  “I  andiiatand  all 
^•■■air ao  for  into  the  reduced  opening,  that  ha  had  shoot  it:  this  cboiary  is  a  plan  of  the  priasia  la  onila 
new  na  bogar  aufikianl  strength  la  recede.  The  eharch  and  aiaia  T* 
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»<7CCE6S:)ON  TO  THE  CKOWN  OT  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  TEAR  1  066  TO  THE  YEAR  1*09. 

Th«  fTMt  aventt  in  Engliah  hitiory  from  ib«  Con-  kirn.  Stephan  diad  in  1151,  and  then  Haniy  11^  no 
qneat  by  Williani  oi  Monnandy,  (in  1066)  to  ina  be-  af  Matilda  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  tmm*  to  tha  throne, 
ginninc  oi  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  (in  1509)  turn  on  Thie  Henry  II.,  wae  called  Plantaganel,  from  the  ci^ 
five  principal  cauaes  >—('»!.  The  «ara  between  eoroalanoa  (aaya  Menielle,  a  French  writar)  that  thie 
England  a^  Franca,  occaaioned  by  the  Bmad  aove-  prinea  dacoraied  hia  cap  with  a  branch  of  ^aact 
reignty  of  the  &inga  of  England  over  terriioriea  within  (br.MNn.)  He  ia  the  fiiat  of  tha  Pkniaganel  race  oi 
the  liroiiatif  France.  ('I'hia  aoeereignty  aruae  fromi  Cinga.  Henry  H.  died  in  1189,  and  hia  aon  Richard 
William'a  paeaeaekma  in  Normandy,  and  from  the  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion,  came  to  the  throne.  Henry  II.  be* 
ummagea  between  Engliah  princae  and  French  ing  a  French  prince  by  birtfa,  and  having  married  a 
heiremaa.]  Second.  Tire  civil  wan  in  England  in  Faanefa  heireaa,  fitaorwra  of  Cuienna,  and  the  Icnania 
conteata  ier  the  crown;  which  iiK'udee  the  Batonial  af  tlia  Englkdi  caamn  under  Williani  1.  bavipg  terhio- 
wan.  These  cunflicta  extend  through  the  greater  riai  right*  in  Nennendy,  tha  affain  of  England  and 
par:  af  theee  443  yean.  Third.  The  uaur^aiiona  and  France  became  ihetaby  involved.  Frooitheeeandii- 
exactioiw  of  the  Church  af  Rome.  Fourth.  The  uii-  milar  eauem,  a  leog  aiid  bloody  war  arieea  between 
ceaaiag  attempti  of  Englinh  kinp  to  lubdiM  Scotland,  the  two  eouutrica. 

FiAh.  The  nature  ofeocieiy  et  ibie  time',  thatia,  the  Richard  I.  having  bean  hilled  in  1199,  and  laaving 
great  iupiualiiy  in  tha  clamea,  themhainre  of  aoeupn  no  heir,  hia  brulher  Jtihn,  aowMBBc d  LatiUmnd,  mo¬ 
tion  for  mand  and  body,  aiharwine  than  in  violent ac-  aaaded.  He  married  hnt  Alma  af  Martam,  and  af 
tion,  moat^  which  was  war.  lerwarde  iaabelaf  Anguulema,  hath  French faincemes, 

Yet,  in^heae  443  yean  tha  hwlamaal  stodant  ia  to  which  add  in  to  ahe  French  aonaaiiow.  iahu  died  in 
6nd  the  oiagin  of  ihoae  greet  principles  of  civil  right  and  his  eon  Henry  III.  reigned  till  1973,  and 

and  wrong,  whidi  through  maa|r  a  bloody  and  oaaily  waa  .ancoaaiod  by  Ed  w^  L,  called  1.  nngHnnks,  who 
oonAiet,h  ine  beanaambliahQd  uDderjha  glonananama  amtmd  Elannwr  of  (Tent Mr,  in  Spain:  and  aflar  her 
of  Eagliah  iaharty.  Thia  ia  tha  amna  Itbat^  aahiah  daeaane  in  13M,  hn  anaririad  Maigaiac  afFaanca,  who 
came  ouar  wilhtha  nigrtm  Faihai»,nnd  whiefaiBnaw  died  in  1307.  Uieaon  Edwasd  11.  vaaa  the  Ant  who 
moulded  into  the  Ibrm  of  American  eepuMicaniaffl.  woe  caHed  Rriaae  of  Walea.  He  alao  married  n 
Tha  historical  nkelcbca  which  follow  will  be  more  in-  French  princeae.  He  was  deposed  and  murdered  in 
lalligible,  if  aUaniinn  be  6rst  given  to  an  axplanaiioo  1337,  and  waa  auccaedad  by  hia  aon  Edward  III. 
of  the  following  table  orsuccamion.  Thia  King  waa  the  father  of  the  lamoua  Edward  the 

Bcfiin.  Ended.  Black  Prince  (nb  called  from  hia  armoutj  who  died 
William  I.  Norman  conqueror,  1066  1083  one.  year  bafura  hia  father.  Edward  HI.  died  in  1377, 

William  Rufua,  or  U-  aon  ofWin*L  1083  1100  having  had  four  tone  ;  1.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 

Henry  I.  (Bcuclen-)  aon  of  Wm.  I.  1100  1135  who  died  in  1376,  leaving  a  aon  Richard.  3.  Laanel, 

Stephen,  grand-*oo  of  Wm.  I.  1135  1154  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  died  nine  years  before  ha 

Henry  II,  great  grandnon  of  Wm.  lather,  leaving  a  daughter  Philippa,  who  married  Mor- 

1.  (Plantagenei)  1154  1189  timer,  Earl  of  March.  Of  ibia  marriage  came  Roger 

Richard  I.,  Coeur  de  Lkm,  son  of  Mortimer,  Earl  af  March,  who  wes  presumptive  heir 

Henry  IL  1189  1199  to  fhe  crown  in  failure  of  the  heoe  of  Edward  the 

John  (Lackland)  eon  of  Henry  II.  1199  1316  Black  Prince.  3.  The  third  eon  Edward  HI.  wai 

Henry  III.,  eon  of  John,  1216  1272  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  4.  Tha  fourth  mo 

Edward  I..  (Longahanka)  eon  of  oi  Edward  Ill.  was  Edmund.  Duke  of  York. 

1379  1907  When  Edward  HI.  died  in  1877,  fttohard,  the  son 

Ed  ward  11.  eao  of  Edward  I.  (Prinoa  of  Edward  the  Meek  Prince  aad  graMlaon  af  Edward 

ofl*^****)  13®7  13S7  III.,  became  king.  He  died  leaving  no  ieaim.  There- 

*11-  •••*  of  Eldward  H.  1337  1877  upon  the  heirs  cf  the  eecoad  eon  of  Edward  Sie  M., 

aiiohaid  II.  gvandaen  of  Edward  HI.  1377  1400  ra.  Liaaei,  Duke  ef  Chranca,  had  the  tight  m  eke 

Henry  IV.  (irat  of  tbe  Lanoaaiar  crown;  and  the  keir  who  was  entitled  in  iMe  linaei 

kengri  1400  1413  doacent,  itext  ailer  Richard  li.,  was  Roger  MortiaMr. 

Henry  V.  sen  nf  Henry  IV. ,  IdU  1433  goi  Henry  IV.  (who  usurped  fhe  crown  whan  Hiekntd 

Henry  VI.  aon  af  Henry  V.  1433  1471  If.  wns  depeeed)  imprison^  Reger  Meniuier,  and  kept 

Edward  IV.  (first  of  the  haose  af  him  in  prison  iHI  his  death  in  1494.  Aa  R^nr  Mar- 

^•*5  1^71  1463  timer  1^  no  child,  his  sister  Ann  became  the  haisen 

Mwaid  V.fnavar  atovraad)  1463  1463  of  the  houaa  ed’Claretwe,  claiming  no4ar  LmmL  dn 

Richard  ill.  1463  1465  teeomd  aon  of  Edward  111,  and  ram  eaiiiM  m-Rr 

Henry  VIU  (firm  of  tha  hanaa  of  crown.  Arm  Mortimer  married  Richard,  the  Hrritaef 

1^3®  Cambridge,  who  was  the  son  of  Edmond,  Dnka  rf 

VnilHml,  bom  in  Normandy,  vraa  43  years  af  age  y«ri,,  wh>  wae  ihe/otwdiwnof  Edvmrd  HI.  Byihii 
whan  hr  was  crowned.  Ha  died  m  1083.  He  bed  n„rriage  two  branches  of  tha  family  of  Edwnid  III 
many  children,  three  of  whom  only  need  bo  men-  ^em  united,  and  the  imne  of  tbir  marrt^e  wm 
tioMd  » 1,  William  Rufos  (aa  called  from  hia  red  hair)  Richard,  Dnke  af  York.  Thie  Richard  waa  endiM 
sueceeded  his  faiher  at  the  age  of  83,  and  was  kitlad  the  etewn  w  the  repmsentetive  af  tha  Hansa  d 
in  1100.  having  no  child.  9.  Henry  1,  succeeded  hia  Clarence  and  else  ef  the  House  of  YerE  Theem 
htwher  William,  end  wm  sumaanml  Beaudorc,  from  of  this  Richard  assumed  the  crown  in  1473  (en  Rr 
his  sehilarship.  He  died  in  1135,  leaving  a  daughter  dcaih  of  Henry  VI.)  as  King  Edward  tV..  reprmsnrim 
Matilda,  vrko  married  Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  ^  houae  ef  York  (and  of  Clarenca  aha,)  haeing  for 
and  aAerwnrds  the  Franck  Countof  Anjou.  The  enly  g,,  emblem  of  iWb  hoore  of  York  the  WUta  Rom. 
other  child  of  WdUam  who  smrd  be  mentioned  m  We  are  twit  to  find  the  Red  Rest,  andeee  on  wknl 
Adeta.  his  fourth  daughter,  who  mamied  Stephan,  tha  pr«i«nce  Henry  IV,  usurpad  the  mown  in  13» 
Fseooh  Count  af  Blow.  On  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  gphen  Rickard  II.  son  of  ike  Black  frinoa  waa  de- 
Btapken,  a  aon  ot  Adda,  claimed  the  osowu  to  tkc  ex-  Hoo^  IV,  went  for  beck  to  found  His  right 

ahwim  af  Henry’s  daughter  Maulda,  and  obtainad  it.  He  pretonded  that  Henry  111.,  who  died  in  1978,  and 
but  on  oonditwa  that  Matilda’s  mn  ihmtU  eutMad  whose  aUcataon  awl  aacamrwr  vraa  Uward  L  w 
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mmt4  LarnfAmnkM,  iMd  a  m  iwH  Edmond  whoJ  Earl  of  Rirtwanni,  lha  la«  of  Ika  Rai  Jlaat,  amartad 
waa  otdar  than  Edward,  and  who  had  boon  throM  hia  claima  to  iha  crown,  and  ihaae  daiM  wartaaulad 
awda  bum  hia  juai  inhoriianca,  ibr  no  other  reaaoo,  on  the  twenty  third  day  of  Augtiai  M66,  at  the  battW 
than  that  be  waa  lame,  or  deformed  in  hia  peraon ;  and  i  of  Boaworth,  in  which  'Richard  area  alain,  and  Iho  Earl 
that  aa  the  crown  had  dcaceoded  wrongfully  through  declared  King,  hy  the  nauM  of  Henry  VR. 

Edward  I.  he,  Henry  IV.  area  entitled  to  it  He  ihua  In  the  ware  of  York  and  Lanenaler,  more  than 
traced  the  deaceni  to  iuBaaeir:  Edmund,  the  lame,  but  eighty  prinoea  of  She  blood  had  periahed  in  battle,  or 
oldaat  aon  of  Henry  HI.,  wga  called  Duka  of  Lancaa>|  by  aiolence,  on  one  aide,  and  die  other,  ae  that  in 

Sr. — Ua  bad  a  aon  Henry,  and  ihia  Henry  had  a  aooi  1485,  Henry  VII.  waa  the  only  living  lepreeentative 
the  aame  name,  who  wan  Iba  father  of  a  pnnceaa,  of  the  beoae  of  York.  Henry  and  Ann  intermarried, 
named  Blanche.  [The  title  of  Laincaater  had  come  to  and  the  two  roaaa  were  thun  Mended  into  one.  Henry 
a  foamle  in  due  pnneaaa,  and  had  oonae()uenily  ei- 1  VIH.  waa  the  aon  of  tfaia  marriage.  [Edmund  Tuder, 
pired  in  ihia  bran^  ]  Rlanciie  raarried  John  of  Gaunt,  fother  of  Henry  VH.,  waa  the  aon  of  Owen  Tudor,  and 
Duke «f  Imncaamr,  who  aaaa  the  third  aon  of  Edward  of  Margaret,  Princeaa  el  Anjou,  widow  ef  Henry  V.] 
HI.  Thia  John  died  in  the  aame  year  (1999)  that  of  Henry  VH.  waa  the  firatlhehouaa  ef  TWer. 

Richard  II.  waa  depoaad,  leering  a  aon  Henry  (by 

Blanche)  who  claimed  the  crown,  not  aa  grand-aoa  of  Coitrcatioita  or  A  noran  thief,  tub  RtGRT 
Edward  III.,  but  aa  the  lawful  heir  (through  bia  mo-  BKroRE  hm  death — 1  waa  alwaya  on  tlrn  watch  ‘ 
ther)  of  hia  grandfather  the  lame  aon  of  Henry  HI.  He  (or  prey,andalmoa(  alwaya  aacceaafvl.  One  thiniC' 
cauaed  himaelfto  (te  ciowtied  aa  Henry  IV.  Thua  which  occtara  to  i.ie  hare,  may  piue  you  aooie  idea 
aixwe  the  claim  of  iho  Houae  of  Lancaaier,  whoae  em-  of  my  promptitude.  Pasatng  a  atiop  dwr  one 
Mam  waa  the  red  roaa.  Thia  beuae  held  the  crown,  day-*  ‘l“'»c  »  “7  » 

from  the  ueurpaiion  of  Henry  IV,  when  Richard  H.  ***  clo^  markad  Aimftwa  E/afk, 

wa.  depowd  iu  1398,  till  the  of  Heniy  in  1413 ;  Among  mv  acquamUDce  I  recoUecl^  by  the 

AIM  I,™,  *.  „i,o  M  H«-y  V.dna  »  ."i*-"  .T?! 

of  the  houae  of  York  became  Ktng.  r-lolh.  ahnur  liwi  aame  cohmr.  and  ordered  hia 


The  reign  of  the  Huuee  of  Lanoaater  wae  originally 


cloth,  about  the  aaoie  colour,  and  ordered  hia 
tiame  to  be  pot  on  it — H%mUr — telling  them 


a  uaurpatioD.  Them  ia  no foiwilativn  ^  the  preie^e  would  atop  with  a  wagon  at  the  door  mod 

that  Edmond,.aonief  Henry  UL  mm  elder  than  Ed-  lake  it  away.  Preaemly  Hunter — my  particu- 
ward  I.  laie  eaoaw  eugki  m  have  goee  le  Roger  i„  friend— appeara  at  tte  door  of  the  firat  abop, 
Mortimer,  the  heir  ef  Ike  Hnwe  ef  Cleaaace.  When  (jeiog  mudirec  ed  you  know: — and  fiodine  a  roll 
Ann  Meftimer,  Ike  heiaam  ef  Clareem,  amrried  into  of  cloth  there  marked  with  his  name,  'Hunter’s 
the  houm  of  York,  ikeimna  ef  tkia  merriege  were  en-  cloth,’  tumbles  it  into  hia  wagon,  an^  rides  off 
tilled  under  the  naam  af  Iba  Houm  ef  Yurfc. '  When  tvitb  it  in  broad  daylight.  8o<>o  after  I  called  at 
the  opportunity  atom  from  the  death  of  tke  last  King  the  second  abop  where  my  purchase  remains,  and 
of  the  houae  of  Lancaeler  (Henry  ViJ  Edward  IV.  ot  •  xpreaa  my  wonder  (hat'my  friend  has  not  been 
York  amomed  tke  crown.  But  the  Lancasiriaiie  Mill  for  the  doLk,  and  on  the  whole,  as  it  may  be 
claimed  the  rrowa— They  had.  at  leaat.  a  praacnp-  wanted,  conclude  to  lake  it  myeelf.  'There  I 
live  right  of  73  yeera,  taatained  by  the  ntga  of  three  am  safe.  Tim  quantity,  colour  amd  general  ap- 
sueceaaiva  princes,  end  the  conmni  ef  the  natieo  — If  pearaoce  of  both  b^m  atw  the  aaaw,  and  I 
this  line  ef  ptiuem  began  by  nmrpeiion.  time,  ueage,  <*m  «  witness  for  my  fnwd  Hunter,  if  be 
and  comeni  bed  eaublished  ibe  right,  and  Edward  the  *•  atop-kee|w  ef  wtom  I 

IV.  wm  no  lem  an  oaurper  than  Henry  IV.  bed  been.  second  roll.  8o  tniick  far  cay  koow- 

Edward  the  IV.  of  York,  represeming  the  White 

A  book  wtd  pmnphlet  aeller,  livmg  m  the  Hew 

Richard,  bolb  vary  young,  and  ooa  daiighlar,  Elt»>  „  .  ,  T  vT.  .  • 

bath.  Riehenl  <7  Gfo^r,  the  brolhw  of  Ed  ward  Hung^ 


IV.  murdered  ikam  twe 


IT.  _uiucn»  ia  Um  Towef,  and  m-  r-rOrf.- 

aumed  the  crewamRiakaMlUI.  Thare  Mamined  no 

raprtaantalivm  M  Ike  keom  ef  Vark,  b«  Riehard  HI,  eminent  bamater  bad  a  case  sent  to  him 

and  hii  neice  Elsmbaik.  [Edward  ike  me  ef  Ed  ward  for  an  t^tmion.  The  ease  sUted  was  the  mnst 
IV.  ia  numbered  among  the  Kiqg^  m  EdwaN  V.  preposterous  and  improbable  that  everacenrred 


dow,uo  one  of  which  ia  wriUan,  **  TAc  /q^mnm  te  Aa 


though  he  wm  never  crowned.}— Tbit  was  the  condi-  In  miod  of  mao',  and  concluded  by  aakir^, 
two  of  the  bourn  of  York  in  1483.  *  whether  under  such  circumstances,  an  action 

Ttien  m  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  or  the  Red  Rose,  would  lie?  He  took  bia  pen  and  wrete — 

The  leM  of  the  Lancmtriana.  Henry  VI.,  having  died  “  Yea,  jf  Um  wiUieases  uiU  lie  bio;  bat  not 
in  1471,  leaving  no  child,  ibeclauMBi.  in  this  House,  otherwise,” 
had  lo  begin  anew  at  aame  former  aneaslur,  who  wm 

Ibe  ancmior  alike  of  himself,  and  of  Henry  the  VI.  The  Plavbe  and  the  PaBiCHEa  —  Abtmt  the  pe> 
Thia  claimant  wm  Henry,  Evi  uf  Ricknumd  ;  and  the  riod  of  building  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  Shuler,  the 
common  aitcmior  of  himself  and  of  Henry  \1.  was  celebmiad  cumedian.  was  acting  Ik*  tharmteref  Rem- 
John  of  Gaunt,  Dakeof  Lancaaier,  the  third  son  of  Ed-  hie.  He  had  a  greet  pertielity  for  Air.  Whitfield, 
ward  III.  The  deacMidaeseef  tkia  John  ef  Gaunt.  Abowed  him  friendskip, and  often  attended  kisaainistry. 
through  kia  mwHmwy  IV.  bavoig  faded,  in  the  ei-  One  Sunday  mecaiag,al  Tuuenham  Coert  Chapel,  be 
tinclKm  of  Henry  VI.  end  of  kis  sen ;  then  the  next  was  smied  in  agtew  exactly  oppoaile  to  the  pulpit ; 
son  of  Juhn  uf  Gaunt  and  bis  dencendsnis  would  be  en-  «nd  while  Mr.  Whitfield  wm  gitunf  kill  aaepe  to  hie 
tilled.  The  next  and  only  aon  waa  a  neluni  son.  powers,  and,  in  on  eneigaiic  add  rasa,  mm  inviting 
named  John  Beaufort,  who  was  leaiiimaicd,  and  amde  -innera  to  ike  Soaieiir,  be  find  himmlf  fiijl  ngaiiwt 
capable  of  inheniing  in  1410  J^n  Beaufiirt  had  a  Shuler,  with  his  eym  open  him,  adding  lo  what  ko 
•on,  the  Dukeof  Sumeraei  tend  Ihia  Duka  hada  daugh-  had  previuualy  said,  "  And  thou,  poor'  Ramble,  v>ibo 
ter  MaaasM.  >  who  married  Umeiid  Tudur.  iteri  loageamkUsl  iaum  him.  coma  then  akm  O  end 
for  her  second  budband-  Of  thw  maaemge  caror  yuur  rsmbica  by  oaming  to  Jeaua.”  Wiuter  waa  ei- 
Henry  Earlef  RfchaMind.  who  claimed  to  aeftrcseni  ili*  i-eedingly  Mruik,  aad  akeewarde  coaoing  to  Mr.  Whii- 
koum  of  Lancaaier,  in  right  uf  hia  mother. — Whei,  lield.  leid — *■  I  iltought  I  aheuM  heve  feinled — how 
Rifkaad  lU-  had  cauaed  himaelf  lo  be  crowacd,  the  uuoki  pouaerve  me  auf’ — Eeaegebcal  Reguttr. 
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TO  THE  FALSE  ONE. 

Tber*  WM  •  wofd,  tvboM  uit«raoe« 

Ouc*  Bad*  My  bawl  lo  quail — 

But  DOW  1  aiwalt  wiibuut  a  («ag 
That  wunl — it  ia  far* wall. 

It  doea  Dot  bri^,  aa  it  wm  wont. 

A  aoMethiDg  ID  ita  too*— 

A  wluipar’d  auuad  that  apiAa  lhaa  hata, 

Thu’  uibaia  datai'd  tbaa  laoa. 

Tia  Ilka  the  daap  Tuoaral  koall 
That  aunuumw  tu  ibe  gfava 
Tha  viciim  ol  an  early  doma — 

Nor  aigba,  our  tears,  could  save. 

For  I  have  wept — but  no,  the  prida— 

Tha  pride  ul  injured  love 
Forbids  that  I  sliwuid  wake  a  thought 
That  would  tby  bosoin  aa»ve. 

For  wert  thou  what  I  fancied  thaa, 

Tboa  bitbleas,  paijur'd  one : 

Aod  I  with  words  ol  genAl  sound 
Might  win  thee  for  mina  own, 

I  would  not  even  breathe  tby  name, 

Tbo'  it  Might  burst  the  doud,  / 

And  show  tby  laultlaasneos  of  truth 
Breaking  tbiougb  lalschood’s  shroud. 

Thou  never  sbould'st  have  doubled  aa ; 

Tbo  laUe  caluBinout  word 
That  base  ones  breathed  into  ibiiM  ear. 

Thou  naver  sbould’st  have  heard. 

But  with  a  satile  of  calm  contempt, 

A  smile  1  know  full  well 
Thou  canal  aasuae,  and  this  akma. 

Thine  uubeliel' should  tell. 

Bwt  no— {  will  not  tell  thee  what 
Thine  own  false  heart  should  spank. 

For  nothing  could  aMure  thee  now — 

Truth’s  words  would  prove  loo  waak. 

For  what  thou’st  lost,  lime,  lime  will  show. 
The  gain  is  Ur  too  smalt ; 

What  hmt  thou  got — nothing, 

What  hast  thou  giveii — all 

Friettds  may  surround  thee,  mark  ma  friands 
The  friendship  of  an  hour. 

To  soothe  a  pang,  or  dry  a  tear. 

Have  neither  will  nor  power. 

And  thou  wilt  think,  the  lone  of  heart 
Will  think  on  other  days. 

He  left  the  calm  delights  of  love 
To  bask  in  pleasure's  rays. 

Others  will  gi^  thee  with  a  aaule. 

The  cunning  smile  of  art : 

Thou’lt  lake  for  love— bat  no, 

Tm  but  the  sephyr  of  the  heart 

A  passing  wind  ihm  changca 
As  tha  passing  winds  oi  Hsavan, 

That  ushers  mom  with  balmy  braeaa, 

Bat  cfoae  with  ttorma  at  aven. 

Then  will  thou  foal,  when  thou  ao  mora 
The  wwld't  appUuee  shall  awn. 

Unknown,  unpiiied,  unbclov’d. 

Unfriandod  and  skma. 

C  H.  W 


- - —  .  lA  . 

LINES. 

Lat  no  BMiaoria!  mark  tha  homo, 

Whara  wirrow  saaks  reposa 

No  sculptur’d  am,  no  'iiarbU  dosM, 

Denoia  life's  dreary  c'ogp. 

But  aad,  and  silent  be  the  tear 
That  dews  the  lowly  spot. 

And  telb  ue  of  a  heart  sincere,  S 

Where  worth  ie  ne'er  forgot 

Not  so,  the  pioad  mon  sinks  to  roM, 

MiIImids  must  moura  hie  end  ; 

Whose  wealth  ne’er  sooth'd  an  anguish'd  biaaat 
Who  owns  no  valued  friend. 

Him,  fomp  and  pagtantn/  ailaad. 

To  hu  las^ earthly  bad: 

Whilst  kindred,  Uvish  sums  aipand, 
la  mockery  ol  the  dead. 

For  ^im  no  silent  tear  ia  shed  ; 

But  monuments  of  pride. 

Denote  a  haughty  spirits'  fled; 

**  A  man  bath  lived  and  died." 

C.  H.  W. 


THE  TWO  HERVET8 
Tha  Herways  had  a  sapamia  wish 
To  shine  in  sepamia  staikma ; 

Tha  owe,  invented — Sanea  for  Fish ; 

Tha  other—  MeditatioM. 

They  both  ihair  pongam  parts  applied 
To  aid  the  de^  and  dying; 

7>u,  relwhea  a  sols  whm  Iliad, 

7ha(  saves  a  soei  from  frying. 


TO  A _ 

I  love  the  sound  that  softly  floats; 

The  shady  woods  along : 

When  the  wild  bud’s  melodious  aslas 
Are  swelluig  into  soi^. 

I  have  them,  have  the  birds  I  love ; 

And  yet  in  secret,  send  t 

An  earnest  prayer  lo  him  above — 

Make  me  Amolia’a  friend. 

I  lava  10  ploek  tbo  early  flowaia. 

And  wreathe  them  in  my  hair ; 

i  love  to  sit  ia  sunny  buwara. 

When  fragrance  fills  tha  air. 

E’en  while  I  sit,  my  feelings  still 
To  that  same  object  tend ; 

My  heart  bath  yet  itself  to  1^, 

To  call  Amelia  friend. 

If  'mid  the  gay.  In  halls  of  mirth, 

I  catch  the  poMing  smile, 

Tie  hot  the  outward  gloM  of  sarth, 

Tha  glittering  of  guile. 

Tit  net  by  them  I’d  be  earaat. 

Not  there  my  heart  ahould  baod. 

Still,  aiill,  'twottid  soirowiag  aaak  fiir  iwh 
To  ha  Amalia'a  frieod. 

What  tho’  the  dearaat  boon  were  g iva^ 

For  which  an  hundred  thirst. 

The  noblret,  proudest,  gift  of  hcavan. 

The  highest  and  tha  first 

Bright,  glorious  fame,  a’an  as  its  vnuatk 
Upon  my  brows  descend, 

My  heart,  one  cherish'd  wish  would  bruallMw 
Maho  ma  Amelia's  friend. 

a  a  w. 
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THE  PAGE. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  R  E  I O  ff  OF  CHARLES  IX. 


Tk«  Duke  Lewie  Gonnga.  the  heir  of  Mantue.  was 
staDding  by  the  window  of  bis  rhaiubsr  in  the  Louvre. 
He  had  just  dismissed  the  attendant,  and  bad  exiin- 
guiihed  the  lights  which  be  had  placed  upon  the  table, 
as  if  to  surround  liimseir  w  ithout  with  the  tame  gloom 
Which  weighed  upon  his  spirit  within-  In  this,  how¬ 
ever.  he  was  umuccsetrul ;  for  ihe  silver  moonlight, 
which  bad  at  h.'at  been  overpowered  by  the  glare  of 
the  tapera,  now  poured  into  the  apartment  in  iis  full 
lustre,  and  illuminated  the  busy  and  rniwded  street  j 
beueaib.  The  light  which  streMed  upon  all  objects 
around  him  seemed  to  increase  the  dncoroposure  of 
the  Prince  i  he  gaaed  from  the  window  with  luuks  of 
impatience  almost  approaching  to  piusion. 

**  Am  I  not  a  fool,"  said  he  at  length,  **  thus  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  statue,  and  still  more  so  to  luste  roy 
temper,  that  a  mere  statue  should  be  without  heart 
and  without  feeling T  Yes,  a  statue  indeed,  she  is 
rightly  named  ;  such  is  Diana  of  Neven.  But  I  will 
have  done  with  thw  folly.  1  will  direct  my  affections 
to  a  worthier  object.  Her  companion,  the  Priiiceas 
Renee,  has  chiirms  that,  had  not  mine  eye  been  blind 
ed  by  some  spell,  must  hav'e  cast  into  the  shade  the 
marUe  beauties  of  Diana-  She  is  the  sisier  of  the 
King.  True ;  but  a  Prince — who  sees  before  him  in 
lie  remote  perspective  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  may 
surely,  without  presumption,  lift  bis  eyes  even  to  that 
lofty  prise.  Yea,  Diana,  you  have  rejected  my  hand 
— you  have  forbiddea  ray  atteniioos — you  shall  be 
gratified ;  I  shall  bestow  them  el<«wbere.’' 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
an  aitendani,  who,  astonished  at  finding  ibe  tapers 
eitinguisbed,  stood  in  the  door-way  without  entering. 

**  What  is  the  matter  t”  said  the  Duke,  with  some 
irritation. 

**  My  Lord,  the  unknown  page,  who  has  called 
twice  without  seeing  you,  is  hm  a  third  time.  He 
observed  you  enter  the  palace,  and  though  I  told  him 
you  bad  given  orders  not  to  ba  diaturbad,  he  will  not 
go  away,  but  insials  on  speaking  tn  you.  1  have 
tbersfora  ventured  to  announce  hka.” 

“  Light  the  tapers  again,”  said  the  Duke,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  overcome  the  remnant  of  his  feeling  of  ill- 
huawur.  **  Let  him  enter.” 

A  young  man  entered,  dressed  in  the  plain  garb  of 
a  ciiiaen,  yet  arranged  with  a  certain  air  of  studied 
simpliciiy ;  its  dark  colour  relieved  by  a  small  white 
scarf,  worn  on  the  shoulder,  like  that  of  a  knighu 
Tbs  Duke  eyed  his  visiter  with  astonishment;  for  the 
figure  which  this  simple  attire  invasted,  was  one  to 
which  the  court  of  Charlaa,  remarkable  as  it  then  wm 
for  its  display  of  manly  beauty,  scarcely  furnished  a 
parallel.  The  fine  proportwa  of  the  limbs  was  equal¬ 
led  by  the  beauty  of  the  featuree.  on  which  mt  an 
eipression  of  boldnem  derived  from  the  consciouanem 
of  their  power,  with  which,  however,  the  modesty  of 
bis  bearing  was  at  variance. 

“  What  is  your  wish  with  am  T  aaid  Don  Lewis, 
with  a  piercing  look,  and  in  a  tone  in  which  his  se¬ 
cret  veiation  was  perceptible. 

The  youth  made  a  aiiddeo  and  apparently  almost 
involuntary  movement,  as  if  to  clasp  kw  hand ;  he 
dropped  his  own,  however,  immediately,  and  mid 
wiih  some  confusion.  IVi  obtain  something  which  at 
present  jrou  do  not  seem  inclined  to  grant,  and  yet, 
apon  which  my  whole  hope  is  placed.” 

”  And  that  is” - cootinnad  the  Duke,  still  eyeing 

him  steadily. 

”  It  is  three  days.”  replied  tba  youth,  **  siiica  I  came 
<0  Paris ;  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  your  first  page 
wm  kilM  by  a  foil  fiM  bis  borm  in  hunting.  1 


come  to  ask  his  place ;  lor  I  am  not  acensiomed  to 
make  my  way  up  to  preferment  Irum  below.” 

“  Hah  f — ihai  place  is  not  to  ba  obtained  so  lightly. 
Who  are  you!” 

“  A  stranger,”  replied  the  youth,  “  as  my  accent 
must  have  iniorroed  you.  I  am  what  I  appear.  If 
you  are  pleased  wiih  my  outside,  you  shall  not  find 
yourself  deceived  in  the  inner  man ;  but  1  have  no 
recumraeiMlations  to  present  to  you.” 

"  Whence  are  you  then  1  of  what  family  T’ 

“  If  1  pleam  you,  my  lord,  my  xea!  shall  do  no  dw- 
credii  to  i:." 

“  You  may  please  me,  but  that  is  not  enough.” 

**  Let  it  he  enough.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  me 
to  invent  a  story,  to  eihibit  papers  and  letters  of  rw 
comibendaiion ;  but  I  disdaiii  to  deceive  a  good  and 
confiding  master  by  a  lie,  and  I  caunot  tell  the  truth. 
My  wish  is  simply  to  form  myself  under  so  renowned 
n  master  of  arms,  a-id  believe  me  1  shall  do  you  no 
dtscrediL” 

“  What  is  jrour  name  T 

"  I  call  myself  Caussade  de  St.  Megret ;  but  that  is 
not  my  real  name” 

“  Young  man.  I  loo  am  young,  hut  older  than  you. 
Believe  me,  no  good  can  ciMiie  of  half  relations.  If 
you  would  gain  my  confidence — be  open  with  me. 
Tell  me  all. 

**  Duke !”  eirlairaed  the  yo-jth,  interrupting  him, 
have  I  not  already  in  what  I  have  said  shown  the 
greatest  confideiire?  I  intrust  you  with  my  life,  with 
my  happiness  and  willingly  would  I  imrusl  you 
with  all,  did  not  the  vow  which  1  have  made  to  my 
lady  forbid  T’ 

**  Your  lady !”  repealed  the  Duke,  scarcely  reatrain- 
ing  a  slight  sneer  as  his  eye  glided  over  the  beard¬ 
less  beauty  of  the  youth,  and  rested  on  the  while 
scarf  he  wore ;  **  and  that  scarf  is  of  her  colour  f” 

**  Even  so,”  said  the  youth. 

“ Strange!”  whispered  Gonmga  to  himself — and 
the  word  waa  no  souner  altered  than  a  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  ciues  his  mind.  He  rase  and  stood  for  a 
moment  before  the  mirmr,  as  if  comparing  bis  own 
noble  and  eipresaive  features  with  those  of  the  youth ; 
then  continued  his  whispered  soiilisjuy,  **Be  it  so,” 
he  aaid.  “Could  I  find  a  belter  revenge  than  that 
this  proud  beauty  should  prefer  the  page  to  the  prince, 
the  boy  to  tbc  man  I— -that  she  has  perhaps  already 
done  sa  I  will  make  the  ViperimenL  Caussade,” 
turning  to  the  page,  “  I  will  try  at  least  how  for  you 
are  qualified  le  fill  the  place  of  my  poor  follower.” 

That  very  evening  Cassaude  was  admitted  inio  the 
service  of  the  Prince.  He  seemed  oveijoyed  at  hia 
situation.  Not  so  Gonsaga  himself  As  he  lay  that 
night  tossing  on  his  couch,  be  began  a  little  to  repent 
the  piecipiiancy  with  which  he  had  acted.  The  re- 
fleciioo  occurred  k,  him  that  he  had  thus  perhaps 
been  Ihe  means  of  enabling  an  adventurer  to  ppwe- 
cute  some  unworthy  design  against  her  whom  he 
secretly — though  lie  could  hardly  say  why — believed 
to  be  the  object  of  hit  attentions,  and  yet  he  fell  again 
as  if  he  could  rely  securely  on  the  cold  heart  and 
icy  virtue  of  Duma.  A  voice  within  whispered  that 
she  who  hnd  remained  iiniouched  by  the  honnumble 
homage  of  Ihe  Prince's  bean,  would  not  yield  to  the 
arts  or  idle  flatteries  bf  a  page.  He  determined,  how¬ 
ever.  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  both;  and  should  hia 
worst  apprehensiona  be  confirmed,  he  would  then  at 
laeai  have  the  hitter  comfort  of  knowing  that  Diana 
had  been  unnrorthy  of  his  love,  and  wmuld  be  enabled 
to  baniah  entirely  every  Imgering  thought  of  her  Irum 
hisboaom. 
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Several  weeki  elapaed,  Uit  with  all  hi«  attention, 
the  Duke  could  perceive  no  tracea  of  the  iMsi  hii^li- 
gence  or  even  acquaintance  between  the  page  and 
the  fair  Diana.  He  ihbtight  he  perreived  indeed,  that 
when  Cauatade  waa  in  the  company  of  the  Prim-ese 
&t  Ncrvert,  and  her  Didtid  the  IVinceaa  Renie,  aa  he 
aomeiimea  had  Deration  to  be,  aihile  in  atrendance  on 
(he  peraon  of  the  prince,  the  page'l  eyea|>aikled  with 
unuaual  lustre,  but  if  ao,  it  encountered  no  answering 
glow  on  the  part  of  Diana;  and  her  lutdi  still  wure  the 
calm  and  moVeleaa  beaoty  which  formed  its  habitual 
ettpreasion.  To  the  Dnke  hinnelf,  since  she  had 
declined  the  oflbr  of  his  hand,  her  conduct  waa 
marked  by  all  her  (briaer  gentleness;  tiay,  he  almuet 
thought  at  times  that  he  Could  trace  an  air  of  pity  in 
her  eye,  at  it  rested  upon  hint— thougli  the  instant  he 
turned  towards  her,  or  addressed  her  the  seemed  to 
shrink  into  herself,  and  to  resume  her  former  air  of 
impamiveneea. 

While  Caumsde  continued  to  rise  in  the  good 
gtacea  of  his  master,  his  posttion  among  his  Ibllow. 
servamt  was  very  diiTerent.  In  proportion  as  he  was 
aealoaa  and  dutifbl  in  presence  of  his  matter,  he  was 
dictatorial  and  impertont  among  the  household;  con¬ 
triving  wiih  great  dexterity  to  throw  upon  hit  com¬ 
panions  all  the  troublesome  and  disagreeable  duties 
Of  his  oifk-e,  and  yet  in  such  a  manner  thit  they  did 
not  venture  to  complain,  for  the  rapid  and  mysterious 
Stay  in  which  be  had  at  once  been  placed  over  their 
heads,  and  the  obveHM  fieedom  with  which  he  treated 
even  his  master,  plainly  showed  that  he  was  far 
deeper  in  the  Duke's  coniidenre  than  themselves. 
Mie  uncommon  dexterity  in  every  thing  releting  to 
hunting,  end  the  presence  of  mind  which  he  had 
occasionally  opportunities  of  showing,  had  not  only 
won  the  favour  of  the  Dnke,  hot  even  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  King,  at  whoae  hunting  parties  be  now 
iurme<l  a  regular  attemlant.  To  the  King's  inquiry 
afler  hi*  buih,  h.v  had  answered  that  he  waa  the  sou 
of  a  nohleman  of  Savoy ;  and  although  his  accent  was 
evidently  that  ofa  foreigner,  he  spidle  French  with 
to  much  fluency,  that  it  would  have  required  ■  more 
prariwed  ear  than  was  then  to  be  (bund  at  the  Court 
to  determine  to  what  natkm  he  owed  hit  birth. 

ti  was  on  a  fine  summer  morning  about  thia  time. 
When  the  rays  of  the  tan,  though  giving  ptomiae  of  a 
loliry  day,  still  shone  only  with  a  miki  and  refVeahinf 
svarroih,  that  two  Gimalee  were  seen  standing  side  hy 
side  on  a  larraee  of  the  eaaile  of  Vincennm.  to  wyiich 
(he  OmH  hod  removed  with  the  commencement  of 
iummar.  An  arhour,  compoaerf  of  rare  ami  flagrant 
plaata  arranged  in  Bowerpoia.  the  branches  of  which 
were  entwined  in  festoons  sbova  their  heads,  shaded 
them  from  the  tun,  and  almost  oeimaled  them  fhm 
the  eye. 

The  one  was  little,  delicate,  ethereal,  toch  aa  one 
Srould  piciore  a  syLl*.  though  a  completion  inclining 
to  the  Imneite,  and  two  dark  eyes  that  tparkled  like 
playful  lightning,  gave  token,  alter  all.  of  her  terree- 
trial  origin.  The  other  was  Tall,  slender,  with  fea¬ 
tures  uf  the  most  regular  baaoiy ;  the  slightest  tinge 
of  erdour  aniamtetl  her  cheek ;  mildness  and  repose 
spoke  from  the  dark  hue  of  her  eye,  while  s  dewy 
mniBiure  within  them  gave  to  her  coontenence  an  ex- 
presrion  of  still  melancholy.  Which  seemed  to  speak 
of  sacrifice  and  tmignation.  The  former  was  the 
'  Fcincem  Rende  of  Franco— the  lalior  her  llrienJ,  Diane 
of  Neveia. 

The  cheerful  imte  of  preparalien  far  the  hunt, 
which  rose  from  (he  casde  court  below,  had  amused 
the  royal  princem  at  an  early  hour.  Waking  her 
friend,  who  accorflirtg  to  tha  citstom  of  the  time, 
shared  with  her,  as  dame  dWoMCt,  her  charahet  and 
her  cuiich,  they  hailened,  in  lighh  morning  attire,  to 
the  terrace,  where,  cotioealed  wfihln  Iheit  flowety 
arbour,  they  waitad  to  wiinam  tha  deparinm  Of  the 


royal  cavalcade.  They  stood  there  in  silence,  with 
eyes  and  ears  intent,  till  the  train  wound  out,  the  last 
blast  of  the  bom  sounded,  and  the  cssile  galea  were 
again  closed.  The  Princess  Rende  turned  to  her 
friend  with  a  look  of  archneae  in  her  countenance. 
She  MW  that  the  shade  of  pensiveneas  which  gene¬ 
rally  characieriied  her  looks  had  now  gathered  itself 
into  tears. 

“  Do  I  tee  aright  r  she  exclaimed  joyfully.  “  Yest 
you  are  not  the  cold  statue  which  the  Conn  rslla  yog. 
Ah !  that  atoirn  glance,  which  aought  you  Irom  be¬ 
low,  I  see,  has  found  ita  object.  You  have  a  heart, 
Diana  ;  conceal  it  not.” 

Diana  looked  at  her  aa  if  with  aurpriae.  “I  ob¬ 
served  no  glance."  said  she,  with  a  Constrained  smile, 
through  which,  however,  a  suppreased  sigh  made  Ita 
way. 

“  Happy  girl !"  replie<l  the  Princem,  lightening  her 
heart  by  a  loud  ligh,  which  bhe  did  noi  teek  to  iiip- 
prem.  “  Why  deny  iit  You  are  not  prevmied  by 
the  ceremonial  of  a  court,  or  the  caprice  o(  an  impe- 
rioua  brother,  from  fallowing  the  inclinations  of  your 
heart.  Why  look  yon  on  me  luspicioutly  ?  Lay  that 
glowing  cheek  on  roy  boaom,  and  ronlem  to  me — 

‘  Sister,  I  am  happy.’  Ah  I  had  that  glance  been  di¬ 
rected  B>  me !"  And  so  saying,  she  emltraced  her 
friend  with  agitation,  burying  her  cheeks  and  eyes  in 
her  bosom,  aa  if  seeking  to  conceal  the  tears  which 
threatened  to  burst  forth  smidtt  the  foldt  of  her 
drapery. 

“  I  enderstand  yoo  not,  Renee ;  apeak  more  plainly." 
“The  glance — n.uat  I  speak  itt — of  the  fair  Taut- 
sade,”  whtspered  the  Princess,  kmking  up  wnh  an 
air  of  suspicious  fear :  “  he  akiiie  observed  us.  As 
be  mde  aut,  I  saw  him  turn  round  twice  to  gsxe  upon 
you.” 

“  I  observed  him  not,"  mid  Diana,  coldly,  almml 
contempt  uoosly. 

“  And  yet  there  glitters  a  trembling  moistiire  in 
your  eye  t  On  whom,  if  not  on  him.  were  iia  glanees 
directed?  Why  do  yoo  blush f  I  disguise  not  my 
feelings.  My  brother's  train  enmisfa  o(  the  very 
ftewer  of  chivalry.  To  Charles  himseH'  Nsture  hss 
not  been  indiflrrent ;  but  I  have  eyes  only  for  one. 
Forgive  your  friend  if,  occupied  with  her  own  thooghfe, 
the  has  foiled  to  spy  out  your  favearite,  and  tell  ms. 
wiihout  funher  roneealroeni,  who,  amidst  that  girlier- 
ing  eavahede,  appeals  the  fotrett  and  the  mast  smia- 
bla  in  your  eyes.  Nay,  no  preachmg  tonea,"  said 
she,  laying  her  fmger  on  Diana’s  lips.  “  Be  genila; 
repel  nos  my  mnfidenre,  for  I,  lao.  feel  impelled,  by 
an  irresimiUe  lampiaiion,  to  deiewit  a  aweei  seerei  la 
your  brswai.  Who  ia  the  foireai  and  most  amiable T 

“  Be  it  so  then,"  said  Diana  gating  on  her  wnih  a 
look  ol  anxiety,  “  yonr  cemfldenee  is  dearer  to  mt 
than  any  thing.  Tlie  foireat,  my  yoo— m  tmik. 
Renee,  I  know  not— but  tha  meat  amiable  it  tbs 
Duke  Gntitaga.” 

“Gontaga!”  exclaimed  the  Priiieem,  with  aurpriw 
"  and  It  it  he  you  love  P* 

“  Love  him !"  repemiad  Diana.  “  I  mid  not  that ;  and 
yet,  Renee" — and  ihe  with  difficulty  repteaaed  hrr 
tears, — “  I  almost  believe  so.  But  fesr  not.  You  iss 
how  hit  whole  aimchment,  hit  whole  sttentions  ste 
directed  to  you  alone.  Mitiake  me  iiot.  It  is  nM 
love, — it  it  sisterly  anxiety  which  sgitatetme.  Whsi 
can  come  of  Itt  Your  btvther  will  ntvtr  hestos 
your  hand  upon  the  Duke." 

“  I  love  him  not,”  said  Ihe  Princem.  hastily;  “ Iwi 

you ! - This  does  indeed  surprise  me.  Why  !b« 

did  you  refute  his  hand,  nr  are  the  reports  of  his  se 
cRt  courtship  snd  yonr  refusal  untrue  T  I  canOot  bs- 
lieve  it.” 

“  Were  he  again  to  ttffer  me  his  hand  it  wooM 
again  he  refased,”  aaid  DhiM,  sinking  har  ayct  la  lk« 
ground. 
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“  How  MU  I  to  ondenlaml  this  I  *  vsllum,  and  iUuminaied  wiih  strange  painlad  Bgsras. 

“Hit  happineai  it  loo  dear  lo  aae  mallow  me  m  Know  you  of  what  Ihe  book  Ireated?  Of  natuml 
lacrifire  hit  protpecit  on  my  account  A  princely  magic!  The  Ducheas  and  I  laUied  a  great  deal  aba«t 
coronet  in  prtMpeot  it  hit;  bat  were  hit  uricle  in  Man-  it;  it  it  all  perfectly  inneeenl,  I  atture  you.  And  now, 
lua  dead,  bit  preientiona  are  not  to  clear,  to  undit-  tell  ine”^taid  the,  panting,  and  putting  her  finger  to 
put*,,  but  lhat  in  that  land  of  intrigue  he  would  have  her  torehead — “do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  po* 
ample  neeil  of  powerful  eenneiiont,  active  relaiiunt,  tettion  any  tword  or  weapon  belonghig  to  your  &• 
and  ample  ireaturct  to  tupport  hit  claitnt.  What  milyt” 

could  the  poor  parenileat  Primett  of  Navria  do  for  “1  believe,  ’  taid  Diana,  with  tome  torpriae,  “  my 
hito  f  A  union  with  roe  would  only  cluae  the  dour  brolhert,  when  they  joined  the  army,  left  a  number  of 
againtt  hit  rights  and  make  hit  wife  a  burden  to  ariidet  in  my  poet  nation;  and  lhat  there  are  weapona. 
him.”  among  them.” 

“Strange,  overtcrupulout  girl!”  taid  the  Prinrett,  “Eicellentr  eiclaimed  her  friend,  clapping  he 
loehing  at  her  intently  and  with  turpriae — “You  hands  joyfully  legeiher.  “  Come,  come!”  And  hut 
might  be  happy,  and  yet  for  Ihe  taae  of  a  mere  chi-  tying  to  the  wardrobe,  the  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
roera  you  ta<-rifice  that  hapiuiiett.  Alat !  what  have  twurd  aamcg  iu  laiarellaneoua  contenis. 
we  poor  aaaidens  left  in  Ihit  world,  if  we  are  volun-  “  But  explein,  explain,”  cried  Diana,  following  har 
tardy  losaerifise  iis  hrighteet  jewel — lovef  1  mutt  “  We  have  found  whet  was  wanting.  Ere  kwner 
reeign  it,  I  was  horn  m  dn-to-— but  you— strange  !”  row  maniiag— if  you  have  coutage  lo  eOnfide  -in  good 

“  Than  learn  from  me,  dear  Renee,  lo  meke  the  tpiriia— you  shall  know  whether  Gonxaga  is  detuned 
sacrifice  patiently  when  it  matt  be  made.”  to  be  yourt  or  not.  Natural  magic,  you  mutt  know 

“  I  ahall  make  none  to  which  i  am  not  eampallod  Diana,  Icachee  at,  that  if  any  one,  man  or  woaoan 
by  outward  force,”  taid  Renee,  wiih  emetioo.  “  And  withea  lo  know  whether  the  Gloved  ohject  shall  ha 
to  it  it  to  ma  that  your  foiihlem  twain  pays  hit  court  ?  Ihcira,  the  mutt  place  under  hit  pillow  a  naked  tword; 

I  will  net  deny  that  1  was  flattered  by  the  thonghi  of  and  if  the  dream  of  him  during  tha  night,  when  he 
bemg  able  by  a  genila  smile  to  atone  for  your  oold-  sleeps  above  the  blade,  her  w  ishes  ahall  b«  realised, 
nem ;  but  now  sin<e  this  cor,fideBce  i  look  upon  the  Why  do  you  lash  at  me  Uiaa  douhtingly  t  The  lieur 
maner  in  another  light  I  tove  him  not— and  could  is  favorable.  The  Dake  it  angaged  at  a  late  dintmr 
tot— Oh  !  Diana,  utigraleful  friend”— stopping  thort,  i  with  the  King :  we  can  erom  bit  mother's  apartment, 
and  eancaaling  her  gtowing  cheekt  an  the  baaoro  of  I  who  it  now  gone  to  vespers.  A  Muall  ttair,  as  you 
her  friend — "  Oh,  Dmna  !  you  have  aimched  to  your- 1  know,  leads  frera  her  (huBber  to  bit  tleaping  reetn : 
self  a  tweeter  glance,  and  will  net  perceive  it:  Oh!  I  we  cannot  be  surprised;  and  we  can  aaaily  conceal 

bow  I  toaihe  ihw  greainaat,  which  scarea  from  the  the  weapon  in  Ihe  folda  ef  oar  robes.” 

haan  every  foeling  of  love.”  '  The  Pvmrem  of  Nevera  bad  liaienad  in  tilencu 

“  What  do  yiw  mean,*'  anid  Diam;  “and  of  what  I  with  a  blaah  an  her  cheek:  ahe  had  iavolunianly 
gianea  do  you  speak  f’  '  preated  the  hand  of  her  fnand — a  gaatle  bopa  itemed 

“  Of  that  which  reached  yen  wiihoui  your  knowing  j  unrunseioiady  to  ante  in  her  rniad,  and  to  ba  rtfleetad 
it— of  that  uf  the  handeuate  CantMtoe.”  in  her  kmht ;  but  tuddanly  calmiag  her  eatoiien,  ahe 

“  Tha  madman  T*  raphad  Diana,  in  a  tone  of  irriia- !  eiclaimed,  “  To  flie  Dnhe’t  chamber.  Oh!  nteer 
lien.  “True,  it  «  net  the  first  tuna  I  have  wiiaeatad  aevar  will  I  do  that  whwh  would  call  a  blush  into 

hit  ahameleat  glancaa — iwK  dtvaried  unload  to  me,  I  I  my  cheek,  even  though  undeiecicd ;  I  will  nesuc 

pttemved  also  lhat  ha  had  na  ohjaciion  to  maha  aaa  I  do  lhat  which  tha  whale  world  might  not  behoid. 
of  toe  aa  a  daviea  to  coneeal  thvir  true  dwectiua.  Bo  Would  Rends  uf  Fiance  advise  her  fnand  to  do  what 
candid  with  me.  Renee !  you  know  it  an  wall  at  I ;  ■  the  roneeives  to  he  bciienih  her  owa  dignity  I” 
tram  not  the  audanoua  yauth.”  “Had  I  the  tame  inducement,  Diana,  I  would  Ml 

“  I  wwhed  hut  to  hw  it  cenfliined  by  yoa,”  aaid  ;  hcaimto  an  intlaM.'* 

Renat,  Mr'hing ;  “  but  you  cull  him  ahumelam  and  ^  “I  raanc'.” 

tudaoimw.  Why  to?  haoaute  ho  hat  aa  upon  heart — '  “And  yau  haliava  ma  cupabla  of  leading  my  friand 
an  aywfor  beaoiy — heeaata  loea  gvvm  him  cauiuga  to  into  a  enate  1  woald  nifwlf  avouR  Give  ata  the 
dam  any  thing——”  tword;  I  will  myaelf  plaea  it  under  hit  pillow.” 

Their  eawveisaiion  wm  hate  iMemipled  by  Ihe  an-  “You!  the  eitiar  of  the  King,  enter  the  chamber  of 
tiMoo  ofeomo  of  iho  attvndanit  of  the  Princem.to  an-  tha  Duhe!” 

nounca  that  bar  preaenr*  was  rrquirad  ia  toiaa  of  Ihe  “Aad  why  noif  He  ■  sot  these.  Come  to  the 
uaaal  toonnionoat  avecaitoneof  uie  day.  Nor  did  the  wiadow;  toe  how'  busily  the  pages  and  aervanit  am 
firiendt  find  an  opportaraiy  of  meeting  again  till  Ihe  still  oeeopied  with  Ihe  hanquec  Cmme,  I  wiU  toko 
vaapev  belts  were  nofing,  and  Ihe  homing  party,  your  plaoa.” 

tmidtt  a  peal  of  woodlaad  muaic,  had  te-anterad  the  “O,  Renda,  be  ptodent  Should  any  ooa  meat 
cattle.  you”— 

Asnde  prtmtd  the  hand  af  Diana,  and  whispered,  “■■bncompmiy  me  only  to  the  Ducheat't  apartment. 
”  I  have  thoaghi  af  all  you  mid  You  ate  a  mini.  Ones  iham,  dU  is  eaay.  On  Iba  little  Mair  leading  to 
Dmna,  hawever  heaiheniRi  your  name  may  touml.  the  Duke's  ikero  it  no  chanee  of  meeting  any  otm. 
Yet  even  ihe  minm  ere  permittod  to  be  happy— and,  Aad  thotdd  impothhihiim  happen,”  the  add^  “a 
by  aur  Lady,  I  shall  da  my  beat  to  imlie  you  so:  prinocm  amy  kne  her  way  in  the  dark  pamagtt  of  tha 
Gonaupaahetl  beyoaia.”  caaile  m  stall  moihert.” 

“  Far  God’s  take,” oiclaiiMd  the  Priweem  of  Neveia,  “Do  aa  you  will  than,”  taid  Dwm,  “hut  lamembar 

in  Mrror,  “  let  ma  not  hasa  oecaaum  to  repeat  my  oon-  yoor  premise.” 

fidence  in  yoa  *”  They  toon  reached  the  apartment  of  the  PuThrm 

“  That  you  shall  net,”  replied  Ronds.  “  Confide  in  Rends,  Itght  m  a  nymph,  milh  one  finger  placed  Oh 
■c;  I  will  net  imorfare,  if  aurh  ic  your  resolve;  but,  her  smiling  mouth,' and  the  twerd  in  her  other  hand, 
atlemt,  he  nat  angry  if  1  would  fain  learn  whether  flew  without  hesitation  towards  the  door  in  the  topro- 
Gonxa^  it  to  he  the  man.  Liaien,  and  do  not  chide  try  leading  lo  the  stair  and  dimppeared.  AnaioaBly, 
toe.  1  have  apent  the  BariMng.  m  uauai.  in  Ihe  apart-  and  with  beatiag  heart,  Diane  aweited  her  laiim  in 
totoW  td*  the  Doebem  of  Manme,  turoMiag  over  her  the  middle  of  she  room:  ahe  could  not  hour  a  foetomp, 
boehi.  She  is  a  vary  laanwd  lady,  m  yoa  kmiw,  to  gendy  bad  the  prlncem  aacauded  the  atoir.  Shu 
thaugh  tha  mahm  liitic  pmtaiwitu  to  K  Among  I  oouiwed,  with  -anaiety,  the  mimitoa  till  bar  remm, 
o(hsn.4  mat  widiw  Ainkguarto  volume,  writian  an  whMi  wmtoot laoglltliyed; hofi, inetoad af  thenoiato 


Ie«  itep  with  which  the  had  moiinied  the  ttairt.  picture  will  arrive  immediately.  Short  it  the  tpace, 
Diana  now  heard  her  ruth  down  ttairt  at  of  purtue<l  then,  allowed  me  to  be  my  own  mittrett.  if  1  lota 


She  bunt  into  the  room,  glowinp  breathleta,  alnioti 
tinking  to  the  ground  but  fur  the  tuppori  of  the 
tword  which  she  ttill  held  in  her  hand,  and  with  ter¬ 
ror  in  her  lookt  the  threw  hertelf  into  the  clatpine 
arms  of  her  friend. 

“What  hat  happene<l?'’  exclaimed  the  latter,  almoti 
on  the  point  of  tainting,  like  her  friend. 

“Oh,  nothing — nolhitig;  and  yet  every  thing!  No¬ 
thing  that  will  betray  you;  but  1 — I  am  luet.  And 
yet  would  i  not  exchange  that  moment  (or  a  crown.'' 

“Sfteak — speak — I  am  dying  with  anxiety  and  ter¬ 
ror,”  interrupted  Diana. 

“Oh!  would  i  had  died  before  this,”  cried  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  bursting  nut  into  a  passion  of  team.  “But  stay — 
calm  yourself  you  shall  hear  all.  First,  however,  we 
must  conceal  the  sword,”  and,  seating  heiself,  she  en¬ 
veloped  it  dexterously  in  ihe  folds  of  her  dress  “Listen 
then.  1  reached  the  Duke's  chamber.  The  atmus 
phere  felt  (aint  and  sultry — I  never  was  conscious  ol 
such  a  feeling  of  oppression.  I  summoned  up  courage, 
however,  and  stood  for  a  moment  listening  under  the 
doorway.  All  was  still  around  me — nut  a  hush.  Alas' 
•t  was  a  treacherous  stillness.  1  advanced  towards 
the  bed  with  a  stealthy  pace.  1  drew  bai  k,  will, 
hasty  hand,  the  silken  curtains.  The  chamber,  as  you 
know,  fronts  the  west.  The  last  ruddy  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  illuminated  the  couch.  Oh!  conceive  my 
terror! — there  he  lay.”^ 

“How? — whof  The  Duke?  O!  my  God!” 

“No! — the  graceful  |inge,  Canssade  de  St.  MegTet. 
The  lazy  page,  tired  with  hunting,  sikI,  perhafis,  on- 
willing  to  be  caught  asleep  by  his  lellow  servants,  had 
availed  himself  of  his  master's  absence  at  the  banquet 
to  enjoy  an  hour  upon  his  bed.  I  had  never  an  op- 
ponuniiy  of  seeing  him  so  near— so  exactly. — And 
now  I  comprehended  why  I  had  found  the  air  of  the 
apartment  so  sultry — so  oppressive.” 

‘And  you  hurried  away  immediately,”  cried  Diana, 
clasping  her  liand. 

Ren^e  shook  her  head.  “1  could  not,  at  first.  I  was 
fettered— fascinated" — and  she  paused. 

“But  why  did  you  hurry  back  in  such  terror,  Prin- 

caas?" 

“He  awoke.  Nay,  start  not  He  did  not  recog¬ 
nise  me.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  I  vanished.  He  may 
have  observed  my  flight,  but  ere  he  could  raise  him¬ 
self  from  the  couch  I  was  gone.  Chide  me  nut, 
Diana;  it  was  done  thiough  love  of  thee.” 

“But  not  through  my  wish.  Princess,”  then  chang¬ 
ing  her  tone  of  displeasure  to  one  of  deep  pity— “Alas! 
Rsiim,”  said  she,  as  she  witnessed  the  agitation  of  her 
friend,  “if  this  he  love,  I  thank  God  for  tliat  coldness 
of  heart  with  which  you  reproached  me  Cold  it  is 
not;  bur  it  knows  no  flame  like  this.  You  terrify  roe. 
You  love  an  adventurer,  of  whom  the  Duke  himself, 
it  appears,  knows  little,  though  he  conceals  his  igrar- 
rence  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  that  he  may  not  appear  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  foolish  action.  Rei^e,  Princess, 
think  of  the  consequences!” 

“  The  consequences!”  repeated  ReiiM.  boldly.  “I 
will  tell  you  what  they  will  be.  First,  a  brief,  happy, 
dream  of  love — then  a  long  ami  helpless  marriage.  I 
will  secure  some  momenis  of  happiness  first,  that  I 
may  have  strength  to  bear  my  misery  a^terward^. 
Fear  me  not,  tliough  I  am  made  of  diflerent  mould 
from  thee.  Your  friend,  and  the  sister  ul  a  king,  will 
not  forget  her  rank;  but  to  see  him— to  lisien  to  the 
accents  oi  his  voice— to  speak  to  him"— 

“Speak  to  him!”  exclain^  Diana,  in  terror.  ' 

“Not  with  words;  but  1  fear  my  glances  have 
spoken  long  before.  Listen,  Diana;  it  was  but  lately 
tha  king  communicated  to  me  that  ihe  second  son  ul 
the  Kmg  of  England,  the  iHika  of  ■ —  ah!  whai 
cam  1  for  the  name  is  a  suitor  for  my  hand.  His 


It”— 

“But  if  some  spy — if  the  King  himself"— 

“The  King!  1  fear  him  not.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  ihe  jealousy  of  any  one  except  Gunzaga; 
and  against  his  jealous  observation  a  beloved  friend 
kmiws  how  lo  goanl  us.” 

“F”  cried  Diana,  with  anxiety. 

“Why  that  look  of  lermrl  1  ask  not  much.  I  ask 
you  only  as  belure,  to  be  by  iiiy  side — lu  follow  my 
fimisle|« — lu  wulch  my  glances — lu  let  him  dwell  on 
your  lace  when  jealous  obuervert  are  by;  be  my  pro- 
■eciing  spirit,  if  yon  will  not  be  ihe  patron  of  my 
love." 

Reconciled,  hilt  not  calmed,  Diana  withdrew  from 
her  friend's  emlirace  lo  her  chamber.  The  lively 
lempernmetil  of  her  friend — ihe  recklessneaa  with 
which  she  was  accustomed  lo  give  free  |ilay  to  her 
inclinations,  were  not  calculaleil  to  remove  the  fear 
she  felt  of  some  iinfortuiiaie  issue,  and  it  was  with  an 
uiixioua  heart  and  gloomy  presentiments  that  she  re¬ 
tired  lo  rest. 

R.'ii^.  on  Ihe  coniraiy.  would  readily  have  regain¬ 
ed  her  ordinary  lighiheHrledness,  had  not  her  appre¬ 
hensions  been  awakened  agnin  by  an  unfurlunale  dis¬ 
covery.  In  uiidretsiiiig  she  found  she  bad  lost  a  while 
silk  sash,  with  a  gold  clasp  oriiaiDeiiled  with  rubies, 
which  had  lieen  ihe  gift  of  her  royal  bruiher.  and 
which  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  woiild  have 
enabled  any  one  ra>ily  lo  rei-ognite.  iShe  thought  of 
her  hasty  retreat  from  the  Duke's  bed-room,  and  be¬ 
gan  lo  fear  she  might  hove  drupt  it  on  the  slair,  or 
even  in  Ihe  riKun  itself.  In  this  case  it  might  have 
fallen  iliiu  Ihe  hands  of  Ihe  Duke  or  of  a  servant,  who 
<-uuld  hardly  be  expected  to  cur.ceal  Ihe  discovery, 
and  thus  a  deleclinti  might  lake  place  which  would 
be  allended  with  the  mual  disagreeable  consequeucca. 
So  terrified  was  she  lhat  she  did  iioi  even  dare  lo  con- 
tuli  Diana;  hul  paying  an  early  visit  to  the  Ducheaa's 
apartment,  she  carried  her  eyes  vainly  info  every  cor¬ 
ner;  Iwlened  lo  every  whisper  among  ihe  aiiendania, 
bul  siill  wiiImiuI  hearing  of  any  thing  having  bean 
found  ;  and  now  ihe  ceriainty  that  Ihe  sash  must  hava 
been  drop!  outside  of  the  Diucheas's  room,  increased 
her  anxiety.  Neither  this  day  nor  the  followiiig,  did 
any  thing  occur  lo  throw  light  upon  itsdisappeaianca. 
On  the  third  day  ihe  Ring  hod  another  hunting  party; 
out  this  time  ihe  Princeos  had  not  the  heart  to  watch 
iheir  departure.  In  the  meantime  it  had  occurred  to 
her  at  (lomible,  ibai  ihe  miaaiiig  ornament  might  have 
fallen  into  the  handt  cither  of  tome  covefoue  servant, 
or  that  perhupa  some  more  trusty  alteiidant,  knowing 
or  tuspeciing  ils  owner,  wasouiy  wailing  a  proper  up- 
portiinity  of  placing  il  again  in  her  hand. 

Allowing  her  friend  ihen  loaiiend  the  Duchess  lhat 
mnniiiig.  she  heraelf,  under  some  pretext,  look  her 
way  towards  a  gallery  which  cunhecied  her  apart¬ 
ments  with  those  of  the  King,  and  lo  which,  Ihe  way 
led  through  one  or  two  narrow  and  solitary  pessagea. 
As  she  was  passing  through  one  of  these,  Canssade 
suddenly  presented  himself  liefore  her.  Stie  had  sup¬ 
posed  him  ai  the  hunt,  and  was  struck  dumb  by  hie 
unexpected  appearance.  What  waa  her  coiwlemalion, 
liowever,  when,  after  casting  a  hasty  glance  around 
him,  he  knell  down,  and  wiihoui  uttering  a  word,  pre- 
teiiied  to  her  ihe  saah  with  ihe  ruby  clasp. 

Whai  she  would  have  snatched  with  avidity  from 
any  other  hand,  the  allowed  to  remain  kir  some  mo¬ 
ments  in  his  His  evident  ronviciioo  that  she  waa 
Its  owner,  I  la  position,  hit  tilence,  all  announced  to 
her  lhat  he  hid  recognized  her  in  ihe  Duke'a  apart- 
merit,  and  the  fell  horror-siruck  at  the  concinsiona  he 
might  have  drawn  from  her  presenee  there.  She  ven¬ 
tured  not  to  aak  a  queeiion,  or  to  deign  to  him  a  look 
I  either  of  ceueure  or  of  thanks ;  at  aha  etreiched  oat 
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Imf  ariTM  to  receive  the  Mah.  the  handi  of  both  trem¬ 
bled  au  that  they  involuntarily  touched  each  other; 
and  the  ear  of  the  ngiiated  Princeas  caught  the  words, 
whiapered  sort  and  low,  “  I  alone  know  of  the  disco¬ 
very,  an-l  I  am  silent  and  true.” 

Ttie  words  poinied  too  plainly  towards  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the  Princess 
and  the  Duke,  to  allow  Kenee  to  hes<tate  a  moment 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  suspicion.  At  lirsi,  however, 
her  otTended  dignity  could  not  find  words.  “  It  is 
well  then,  fur  your  mister,”  said  she  gravely,  “  that 
yon  are  so.  To  ms  you  owe  nothing,  farther  than 
that  respect  which  my  sec  if  nut  my  dignity  demands. 
That  respect  might  teach  you  to  believe  that  nothing 
but  a  mistake  could  have  led  ray  steps  from  the  apart- 
i^nt  ef  the  Ducheas-roother  to  that  of  her  son ;  iny 
very  agitation  on  discovering  you  might  have  con¬ 
vinced  you  of  this.” 

She  paused,  she  could  not  proceed ;  a  deep  blush 
imrpled  her  cheeks,  and.  unknown  to  herself,  a  look 
betrayed  to  t'aussade  what  the  mouth  of  the  Princess 
would  not  fiir  worlds  have  revealed  to  him. 

It  wa<  true  she  had  been  disrovereii.  Caussade  had 
scarcely  laid  h.msrif  down  on  the  Duke’s  bed,  when 
he  heaol  the  tapestry  pushed  aside.  Fearful  of  being 
aurtirise  I,  he  had  ilrawn  the  curtains  hastily  together, 
and  looked  through  the  small  opening  still  left.  The 
open  and  almost  smiling  countenance  of  the  Princess; 
the  drawn  swonl  in  her  hand,  the  haste  and  aiixikty 
with  which  she  approached  the  be<l.  were  an  enigma 
to  him.  Her  ternrun  diseovering  him,  changing  the 
same  moment  into  a  look  of  too  expressive  admiration, 
flattered  his  excited  fancy  too  much  not  to  quench 
every  jealous  suspicion  which  her  appearance  there 
might  have  at  first  awakened  ;  and  her  sudden  flight, 
when  he  pretended  to  awake,  served  to  confirm  the 
pleasing  conclusions  he  had  drawn. 

”  1  was  aware,”  he  replied,  witnout  Iwing  hia  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  notwithstanding  the  seventy  of  the 
Princess's  tone,  “I  was  aware  the  instant  you  fled 
that  )rour  entrance  was  the  consequence  of  mistake. 
And  the  proof  that  I  did  so,  is  thit  I  did  not  mention 
h>  my  muter  what  I  had  found — u  I  should  o'iier- 
wise  have  thought  myself  bound  to  do,  and  that  I  have 
been  vainly  seeking  an  opportunity  for  two  days  past 
of  restoring  it  to  you.” 

**  I  thank  you,’'  said  the  Princess,  in  a  milder  tone, 
“  and  will  not  forget  your  discretion.” 

“O,  Princess,”  sighed  he,  still  kneeling.  “  if  yon 
are  not  in  truth  ufTeiiJed  with  roe,  leave  me  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  this  hour,  the  sweetest  of  my  life — when  I 
was  first  permitied  to  exchange  words  with  you.— 
Taka  the  jewels,  hnl  leave  me  this  silkea  band,  va- 
lueleas  to  you — to  me  of  prirelew  value.” 

Alas!  poor  Renee  was  in  no  condition  to  chide. 
Her  ihoiighit  were  all  confusion;  terror,  delight,  mai¬ 
denly  shame,  the  recollection  of  her  rank,  rrosseil  and 
bewildered  each  other  ;  at  last,  in  a  lone  to  which  the 
endeavored  to  impart  aa  much  of  roldneav  and  indif¬ 
ference  aa  the  could  throw  into  the  words,  she  said. 
“  keep  the  whole— it  it  enough  fur  me  to  know  that  it 
ia  in  safe  handa.” 

She  said  no  mare  ;  the  hurried  from  him  as  she  had 
done  before,  but  with  a  look  more  eloquent  than  any 
eonfeation  in  words.  lie  sprang  up,  and  would  have 
pursued  her,  but  at  that  instant  he  heard  the  door 
closed  and  bolted  behind  her.  He  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  at  if  in  thoughL  “No!”  he  exclaimed,  “I 
were  a  monster  if,  after  that  look,  I  could  believe  in 
any  connexion  with  Goosago!  Now  my  destiny  ia  de¬ 
cided.”  And  he  hurried  from  the  gallery. 

When  the  Princess  again  roarhed  her  chamber,  she 
sank  exhausted  into  a  seat.  Agitation,  rspenlanca, 
ahtma. oonlendod  in  her  mind;  but  she  could  not  but 
foal  that  at  iMt  every  feeling  merged  in  one  of  satia- 
foction,  almost  of  tianaport.  She  determined  fo  con¬ 


ceal  this  last  secret  even  from  her  friend,  who  had  on 
difficulty  in  discovering,  nut  withstanding,  from  her 
agitated  embrace,  and  her  unconscious  revariaa,  that 
aimetbing  remarkable  had  taken  placo. 

In  the  mean  time  the  portrait  of  the  English  Prince 
arrived.  It  leprese  iied  a  young  roan,  the  unpleesing 
expression  of  whose  features  the  painter  had  uied  all 
his  art  to  disguise,  but  with  partial  success.  Even 
the  adroit  repiesenlalioii  of  the  ambassador,  who  re¬ 
quested  the  Princess  to  suspend  her  judgment  till  the 
arrival  of  the  original,  on  the  grouud  that  nothing 
but  extreme  haste  could  have  induced  him  to  preaent 
to  her  a  portrait  which  did  the  Prince  so  much  injus¬ 
tice,  failed  to  remove  the  unfavourable  impresaioa 
which  the  miniature  itself,  had  produced.  In  the 
present  excited  state  of  the  Princess’s  mind,  even  the 
disadvantages  of  the  Prince’s  external  appearance 
seemed  rather  to  afford  matter  for  satisfaction;  and 
among  her  confidential  friends  she  ventured  to  give 
vent  to  her  satirical  opinions  on  ihe  subject,  with  a 
freedom  which  induced  the  Duchess-mother  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  her  in  the  most  serious  manner  on  her  con¬ 
duct.  The  King,  before  whom  she  took  no  trouble  to 
disguise  her  sentiments,  measured  her  with  a  gloomy 
expression,  but  remained  silent.  He  seeroad  leas  im¬ 
perious  than  wont,  but  more  irritable ;  a  slate  of 
mind  which  was  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for,  or  at 
least  was  naturally  increased  hy  the  evil  tidings  which 
he  at  this  time  received  of  the  fate  of  the  Neapolitan 
campaign,  lu  which  his  army,  it  appeared,  had  been 
completely  defeated,  many  of  his  nobility  killed, 
among  others  Ihe  two  princes  de  Nevers,  the  broihers 
of  Diana.  This  intelligence  deeply  as  it  grieved  the 
heart  of  Diana,  of  course  put  an  end  to  those  projects 
of  a  conventual  life,  which  her  family  had  entertain¬ 
ed  for  her  in  her  childhood. 

She  became  immediately  aa  might  bs  expected,  the 
“cynosure of  neighbouring  ayes,"  the  object  of  adora¬ 
tion  at  court  By  the  death  of  her  brothers,  her  for¬ 
tune  had  now  become  enormous.  No  alteration  how¬ 
ever,  was  observable  in  her  demeanor,  except  that  her 
friend  observe  I  that  her  gentle  eye,  seem^  secretly 
to  rest  oftener  thau  before  on  Gonxagn,  who  with  a 
corresponding  anxiety  termed  to  avoid  her  glance. 

The  King,  in  the  mean  time,  daily  becoming  more 
gloomy  and  more  irritable  through  lurporeal  sufier- 
ing,  fir  hia  naturally  weak  habit  of  body  had  been  in- 
rreasr.l  by  vexation  at  Ihe  fiiilum  of  his  military 
schemes,  resorted  every  day  to  hit  favorite  pastime  of 
hunting,  ar<-om)ianiod  by  a  small  train  of  which  Gon- 
Z'lga  and  Caussade  always  formed  a  part.  The  latter 
seemeii  obviously  advancing  in  his  good  graces,  while 
his  master  was  os  visibly  declining ;  for  the  atten¬ 
tions  w  hich  the  Duke  openly  paid  to  his  sister  could 
not  escape  his  notice,  while  they  plainly  were  in  the 
highest  degree  distasteful  to  him;  the  more  to  that 
appeared  on  her  part  tu  ha  received  with  approbalioa. 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he.  her  brother 
was  toiling  to  raise  her  to  a  throne,  the  was  treating 
Iko  individual  whom  he  had  selected  only  with  sar¬ 
casm  and  conienipt.  With  hit  usual  power  of  coiw 
trolling  hia  emotions,  however,  he  disguised  his  irrila- 
lion;  determineii,  nevertheless,  to  avail  himaelf  of 
Ihe  first  opportunity  to  remove  out  of  his  way  the  im¬ 
pediment  which  opposed  itself  to  hia  w  ishes. 

Charles  had  on  one  occasion  been  separated  from 
his  train  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  and  had  been  extricated 
hy  the  arrival  and  presence  of  Caumade,  who,  hoar- 
ever,  had  singly  'succeeded  in  i>re*erving  the  King’s 
life  at  the  price  of  a  severe  wound,  which  wee  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fainting  fit  ocrasioBed  by  loaa  of  blood.-- 
The  King  sprung  from  his  horee,  and  hurried  withoot 
wailing  for  the  ariivel  of  hie  train,  who  were  still  at 
some  diatanca,  to  realore  the  wounded  page  lo  hia 
sensaa,  by  toaring  open  bia  veat  to  give  him  air.  The 
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firat  object  on  which  hie  e^e  retted,  at  the  Duke  Gon- 
nga  came  np,  was  the  whit#  band  with  the  nibjr  or^ 
nament  reeling  on  Caunade’t  breait.  He  recognised 
it  at  a  glance.  Hit  next  retied  on  the  Duke,  who,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  recognise  the  ornament,  teemed 
confounded  to  see  a  white  tilk  band  to  adorned  on 
hit  page’s  breast.  But  remarking  .he  penetrating  eye 
of  the  King  directed  upon  him,  bethought  it  most  pru¬ 
dent  to  pretend  that  he  had  teen  nothing ;  to  he  huN 
ried  to  a  neighboring  spring  in  search  of  water,  while 
the  King,  with  sudden  resolve,  placed  the  riband 
within  hit  own  breast.  Cauttade  had  in  the  mean 
time  recovered  his  tenses,  and  ignorant  of  the  loss  of 
his  treasure,  and  delighted  at  having  been  the  meant 
of  preserving  the  King's  life,  altatuioned  himself  to  a 
feeling  of  youthful  triumph.  He  seemed  determined 
not  to  quit  the  King's  side.  The  latter  though  hit 
brow  was  clouded,  teemed  not  displeased  by  hit  zeal. 
He  gave  hit  train  a  signal  to  ride  on  before,  while  he 
fallowed  with  Caussadeat  a  lillle  distance. 

**  Caiistade,” said  he,  turning  suddenly,  and  directing 
a  piercing  glance  towards  the  confounded  page,  '•  you 
have  botrayed  a  secret — but — (and  thank  the  saints 
for  it,)  us  I  hope,  lo  me  alone  t — for  thus  I  am  enabled 
to  requite  life  for  life.  Caussade,  how  comes  my 
sitter's  sash  in  your  hands?” 

Cantaade  tlo^  for  an  instant  as  if  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  **  Your  lisicr,  sire  ?”  said  be  at  last  mecluini- 
cally. 

“  How  comes  it  in  your  hands  ?”  repeated  the  king, 
still  more  sternly.  **  1  will  promise  to  conceal  what 
you  tell  me ;  but  the  honour  of  my  house  demands 
inquiry,  and  I  will  know  how  that  ornament  comes  to 
be  on  your  bosom." 

*'  Sire,"  said  Caussade,  who  had  now  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  "  I  know  not  the  owner.  A  rnby 
in  the  clasp  had  broken  loose.  The  Duke  desired  me 
to  have  it  quietly  replaced — perhapethe  Princess  may 
have  directed  him.” 

**  The  Princess  I— direct  him  !  Ah !  I  see  yon  would 
conceal  some  intrigue  with  tome  of  her  attendants. 
No  matter,  I  will  nut  betray  the  falsehood.  Restore 
that  riband  to  him  who  intrusted  it  to  you.  And  be 
silent  with  regard  to  this  conversation  if  you  value 
your  life." 

The  King  rode  forwardii.  Caiissade's  handsome  lip 
curled  into  a  sneer.  “  Ves,  sire,”  he  whispered  to 
himself,  “1  might  have  told  you  such  a  tale  of  myself; 
but  you  would  not  liave  believed  it.  Well.  The 
Duke  roust  get  out  of  the  scrape  now  as  he  can.  At 
all  events,  his  head  is  not  so  likely  lo  pay  for  it  as 
that  of  a  poor  page.  And  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  since 
be  has  taken  it  upon  himself  for  some  time  past  to 
direct  his  glances  where  they  are  little  wished  for.” 

Caussade  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  what 
bad  taken  place;  he  only  followed  the  King  a  little 
more  slowly,  and  when  his  master  entered  hit  own 
apartments  late  in  the  evening,  the  page  seemed  almust 
to  have  forgotten  what  had  happened.  Not  so  Gon- 
aaga  himself  The  King  had  this  evening  treated  him 
with  more  than  usual  coldness.  A  perpetual  cloud 
seemed  to  lower  upon  his  bmw.aiid  he  was  frequently 
kist  in  gloomy  reveries.  The  Duke  could  not  but 
ascribe  this  increased  irritability  to  the  adventure  of 
the  morning.  And  setting  down  all  to  the  creditor  the 
unlucky  page,  he  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis  with  him  at  once. 

“  It  is  lime,  Seigneur  Caussade  de  St.  Megret,”  said 
he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  ”  that  I  should  tell  you 
plainly  whal  I  have  hitherto  avoided  doing.  Your 
glances  have  long  ago  betrayed  to  me  too  much.  But 
even  these,  it  seems,  will  no  longer  content  you.  An 
adventurer,  who  is  a  riddls  even  to  his  patron,  and 
yet  is  tolerated  by  him,  should  at  least  beware  how 
h*  ventures  lo  approach,  even  with  his  eyes,  an  ele¬ 
ment  to  which,  notwithstanding  bis  amphibious  nature. 


he  can  scarcely  hope  to  raise  himself.  What  tha  King 
drew  from  your  breast  this  rson.ing  might  ha  to  ma  a 
matter  of  indifTercnee,  were  it  not  probable  that  tha 
monarch  holds  me  answerable  for  the  audacity  of  my 
servants — and  had  I  not  observed  loo  the  while  co¬ 
lour  of  the  rihond,  which  looked  but  loo  like  a  pledge 
of  love.  I  advise  you  to  make  me  your  conlidani  at 
once.  Have  the  goiMlnese,  Seigneur  Caussade,  onoe 
more  to  allow  me  to  look  at  the  jewel." 

Shame  and  displeasure  appeared  to  contend  with 
each  other  in  Caussadc’s  features,  but  he  did  his  best 
to  siTeci  extreme  surprise  and  consternation.  **  How," 
said  ha,  “  whal  say  you  ? — in  the  King'a  hands?  I 
have  indeed  missed  it  with  pain.  Well,  if  he  iirtar- 
rogaiea  me  I  must  answer  him  as  1  may." 

“Him — but  not  me!”  erred  Gonnga,  with  sngeA 
**  Towaitjs  you  I  am  candid,  my  Ixrrd  Duke.  1  have 
told  you  a  vow  sett  rains  me,” 

“  If  it  bind  you  one  moment  longer,  yon  remain  no 
more  in  my  service.  Stay — whither  so  fasit" 

**  To  take  luy  leave,  since  such  is  your  Graea’s 
pleasure.  Yet,  permit  me  lo  remark,  you  might  have 
chosen  a  better  lime  for  my  dismissal.” 

“I'hat  sonnds  like  a  threat — Begone^Quit  the 
castle !” 

Suddenly  a  d  irk  glow  shot  into  Cauasads’s  cheak, 
which  waa  as  quickly  exchanged  for  a  deadly  paleness. 
He  made  a  movement  as  if  lo  lay  band  on  hit  sw>ord  ; 
but  toon  calming  himself,  he  darted  a  look  of  indigna¬ 
tion  on  the  Duke,  bowed  with  an  air  of  mock  reve¬ 
rence,  and  retired  in  silence. 

The  next  morning  the  King  peid  an  early  visit  to  his 
tiaier.  He  appeared  more  open  and  cheerful  than  for 
some  time  past;  but  hit  good  humour  teemed  loeieite 
the  vary  opposite  feeling  in  the  Princess.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  royal  suitor  waa  brought  upon  tha  corpat, 
and  Renee  could  not  resist  indulging  in  the  usual  ra- 
marks  with  which  she  never  failed  to  treat  the  mat¬ 
ter.  “  Hush  !  hush !"  said  Ctmriea  at  last,  with  eum- 
estnsat.  “  Be  on  your  guard,  Renee.  The  unkm  it 
fixed.  I  have  already  pledged  myeelf  for  your  ooo- 
sent.” 

"  Let  him  come.  I  will  tee  him  first,  dnd  than— 
lime  brings  counsel." 

The  brow  of  the  King  became  viaihiy  doudad. 
**  Renee,”  said  he,  ”  show  roe  the  sash  with  the  gold 
and  ruby  onamciits,  which  I  preaentefi  toyim.  I  should 
like  again  to  examine  the  workmaiubip.” 

Renee  blushed  crimaon,  and  remained  itanding  be¬ 
fore  him  ••  I  will  rtot  deceive  you,  brother,”  said 
the  at  last,—'*  I  have  it  not.  I  gave  it  some  time 
since  to  the  Princeas  of  Nevers.  Since  her  good  for¬ 
tune,  a  gill  of  value  would  have  been  unauiledloher. 
A  trifle  fnim  me  best  suits  with  her  elevated  fortiinef. 
She  throws  your  sister  now  into  shade,” she  c  .lued 
jestingly,  scarcely  knowing  whether  the  ooacrvaiion 
proceeded  from  a  alight  feeling  of  envy,  or  the  with 
to  lead  the  King’a  attention  to  another  subject ;  ”  who 
knows  hut  the  may  soon  witness  king’s  at  her  feel? 
Kven  before  her  accesainn  of  richea  and  dignity  aka 
had  refused  the  band  of  the  Duke  Gonzaga." 

“  In  truth,"  said  the  King,  with  a  bitter  smile,  “she 
seems  forinnsts  in  finding  a  friend  dispoaed  to  taka 
at  second  hand  whal  the  had  rejected.”  And  bo  re¬ 
tired  precipitately,  ai  he  alwayi  did  when  he  with- 
ed  to  conceal  his  rising  pasaion,  or  had  not  niaturad 
his  resolutions  in  regard  to  iti  object. 

The  Princesi  was  at  first  rejoiced  that  she  had  es¬ 
caped  to  easily  out  of  this  difficulty.  Bot  when  Cans- 
sade  suddenly  disappeared  from  court,  when  neither 
Gonzaga  nor  any  one  else  knew  whal  had  become  of 
him — when  the  only  intelligence  which  the  could 
gather  was  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  hit  mas¬ 
ter's  service,  a  trouble  aroaa  in  her  bosom  whiek  every 
day  tended  to  increase.  Sine*  her  brief  inlerviow 
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with  Cauw«de  ibe  bad  ntncealed  from  ber  friwid 
what  had  taken  place  ;  and  the  audden  change  in  Di¬ 
ana's  fortune*  had  still  further  increased  the  teraporary 
separation  of  the  friends;  but  now  iu  this  hour  of  dis¬ 
tress  she  again  resolved  to  resort  to  her  friendly  sympa¬ 
thy  and  to  disclose  all  when  her  resolution  was  shaken 
by  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Caussade  in  the  fraiu 
of  the  King,  and  in  the  attire  of  a  young  courtier- 
The  King  had  perceived  that  he  no  lunger  app.ared 
in  the  service  of  ihe  Duke,  and  musing  him  at  the 
hunt,  where  his  services  had  beooiiie  in  a  nianuer  in- 
dispensatile  to  him,  his  suspicion  and  dwpleaaure  a- 
gainsi  the  Duke  were  increased  by  his  disappearance. 
Itapjieared  proliable  that  the  Duke  had  dismissed  him 
as  a  penance  for  his  indiscretinn.  or  from  tear  of  dis- 
oovery.  After  some  days  he  asked  the  Duke,  with 
whom  since  the  conversali'm  with  his  sister  he  had 
hail  liiile  communication  (the  more  so  ns  he  suspected 
Ihe  iniroduriion  of  Diana’s  name  on  that  occasion  to 
have  lieen  a  mere  preteil),  what  had  hccoiue  of  the 
page. 

**  I  know  not,”  saul  the  Duke,  with  apparent  uncon¬ 
cern,  “  wliere  the  fellow  has  gone  to.  1  disliked  his 
mysterious  bearing  and  dismiiwed  him.” 

It  seemed  as  if  every  trifle  iiKTcssi-d  the  suspicion 
of  the  King.  Even  in  the  upon  avowal  of  the  Duke 
he  thought  he  perceived  the  aecrei  consciuuatiasa  of 
guilt  lie  waa  ailant,  but  that  same  evening  he  gave 
inelriictioiw  to  a  confidant,  anil  neii  morniog  Caua- 
aade  appeared  in  the  ante  chamber  of  the  Kmg.  Ue 
was  soon  summuaed  to  the  royal  presence. 

"Cauaaade,”  said  the  King.  "Gooaaga  has  die- 
aimed  you  from  hia  mrvice-  For  wliat  reaaoar 
“  Probably,”  anawered  the  page  boldly.  ”  becauae 
I  had  not  conducied  myalf  tbecaia  with  aufficient 

diKretiOfl.” 

**  Can  mine  requite  yon  for  the  Ion  t 
**  It  would  indeed.”  exclaimed  Cauaade,  with  de> 
lifted  aurpriae;  bat  recovering  himaalf,  he  atked, 
**  in  what  aervica  would  my  gracioMe  matter  employ 
me  !** 

"Wear  my  ctdoum  enly,”  laid  the  King;  “you 
ahall  no  longer  have  to  play  the  part  of  a  page.  You 
have  a  aure  and  staady  hand.  Tell  me — do  you  hate 
the  Duke!” 

“  I  love  him  not  sire,'*  answered  Cauwade  after  a 
short  silence  ” 

“  1  hale  him,”  exclaimed  the  King,  gloomily.— 
“  Cauasade  do  thou  likewise-  I  expect  frum  you  fi¬ 
delity  and  devotion.  If  you  know  of  any  wrong 
done  to  me.  it  is  your  part  to  avenge  it.” 

“  Your  wrongs  shall  be  mine.”  exclaimed  Caus- 
aade. 

The  King  looked  at  him  sharply  “  Think  well 
what  you  say  or  do,  Causaade,  if  yua  would  gain  or 
keep  my  favour.  1  am  aiokly,  irriiahle  A  word 
may  excite  me  to— more  than  words.  There,  take 
thia  weapon,”  couiinued  be,  with  a  strange  smile, 
pushing  acnist  to  Cauamde  a  splendidly  urntmented 
dagger,  whick  lay  <m  the  table,  tuch  as  was  then  ge- 
narally  worn  at  the  girdle;  “  that  1  may  not  be  templed 
in  a  moment  of  passion  to  raise  it  against  you,  since 
it  lies  so  conveuieaily  before  me.  Forget  not  this 
lesson.  Provoke  not  Kings  Take  it  and  use  it  ^aiast 
your  enemy,  and  mine,  when  need  is.”  ' 

“  Caussade  turned  pole  as  be  took  the  dagger;  “aed 
when  wiU  naed  her  said  he,  in  a  hurried  and  falter 
ipg  voice. 

“  When  it  furgeta  ooce  more  that  Charles  baa  no 
mercy  ibr  him.  where  be  ten  limes  a  Duke,  who  seeks 
to  mislead  his  sister,  who  fbegeia  the  reepect  due  le 
him.  and  oppoaet  hia  wilL  AjmI  now  go!” 

Caussade  went ;  but  scarcely  had  be  reached  the 
chamber  amigned  to  him.  when  he  cant  the  daggm 
from  him  with  a  ehndder.  “  No  Charlea!*'  laid  ha  le 
himeelf,  “  not  to  thie  did  1  eitgege  myeelf  nal  to  phy 


ihe  asaaseiu'e  part  am  I  here.  True  1  dislike  Uus  ige- 
periuus  Gonxaga,  and  I  will  uveoge  myeall  upup 
him  ;  but  it  shall  be  by  repaying  evil  with  guud.-t~ 
.Now  he  is  safe  sines  bu  life  it  ia  my  band-  Parbape 
loo,  it  was  I  that  brought  him  into  this  danger.  WaU. 
what  belli  r  dues  he  deserve  1  Why  will  be  ceuiinue 
to  court  Uie  fiivor  of  ber  who  has  eyes  only  for  me, 
and  play  the  raagiuCce  as  he  duet  to  her  praasore  t 
No,  pride  must  have  a  fell.” 

The  time  for  deciaaou  seoo  arrived.  Two  dego 
afterwards  he  waa  again  huoiiog  la  the  trein  of 
Kmg.  arid  e*  be  asatetail  Uie  monarob  le  taount,  Cherlim 
wbis)ie<ed  in  his  ear— ^  llava  you  your  new  waofim 
by  you.  Caussade  T’ 

Cauisiade  nodded. 

“  Then  to-day  let  (ha  ^  i  I  7** 

opportunities  in  the  eouria  uf  ibe  day  bx  exaowiiog  rim 
tided  ULiMkbHervod.** 

The  King  kept  hie  werd.  (o  the  couna  of  thadiiy 
be  gave  ibe  Duke  and  the  paga  seieiel  coeimimioo. 
to  as  to  separate  them  from  the  reatof  the  trnia ;  •mi 
in  which  Cauasade  easily  diocemad  hie  intan tiwn.  ’bM 
he  tliould  attack  the  Duka  in  the  dark  eod  uafretiueni- 
ed  mrt  of  the  wood.  He  saw  in  the  agitated  feaiaree 
of  the  King  on  enquiriog,  restlase.  and  diacuolehiitd 
look  when  the  Duke,  after  execufiog  the  comiwmkm 
appeared  mla  mid  sound.  The  day  wnce  on  by  dm 
greet,  and  the  King,  darting  a  look  of  vengaMce  on 
Causaade,  gave  the  signal  for  return. 

He  sent  (ut  Cautoeoe  ioaianfly  into  kia  cebumt.  A 
sort  of  bold  defiance  sat  upon  the  features  of  the  voufh 
os  be  entered ;  but  the  gloomy  and  lowering  wdigoe* 
tion  which  sal  upeu  tba  hiow  of  dm  King  aeapied 
gradually  to  banioh  hie  coofidaaca.  aad  for  the  ftiet 
time  perhaps  in  hie  life,  he  ftU  hia  own  ineigpiSuimo 
in  the  presence  of  eupeHur  power. 

“  Boy !”  thundered  Charkm  in  hie  ear,  “  yon  hajr« 
maik  a  fiiel  of  gm.  And  yet  youi  due  refura  m  a 
houae  which  yo«  ought  never  to  have  aotemd  alive 
till  another  had  Uuough  your  meaae,  been  btoeght  hi- 
ther  a  comet  Did  fear  unman  your  mind— fcf  of  gp- 
portuailiae  you  bad  enough  T’ 

“  Sire,"  t^  Causaade,  calming  htmealf  and  looking 
up  with  more  coafidenca,  “  'iwae  on  year  ^ci«wini  I 
paused.  Repenmace  neivar  cornea  toe  lata— permit 
me”  — 

“  Sileoce.”  interrupiad  CharUe.  “TtieKing  knoars 
not  Ihe  word  repeatance.  Bethink  thee  of  lha  woeda 
with  which  1  delivered  that  dagger  UsyoiL  Thiakof 
them  aud  provoke  ms  aoi.  The  ‘(“gg^*’  ia  destined 
fur  hm— or  you.  Thera  le  no  thin!  owune.  Jin  -go 
aad  caaiiae ;  to-morrow  wa  hunt  agiin— (ill  then  yea 
I'SB  vUlibecats-” 

C  ii..siade  retired.  A  fieelix^  of  deapait  to  which 
hw  toroiar  lifii  had  bean  euiicely  a  atrenger,  aaemad  to 
oveniiaettu  him.  ”  A  murderer  er  muidand— «r”— 
he  did  aot  exprsas  the  thought  but  ahouk  hia  Ktad^— 
“  Aad  yet  a  third  course  ihsua  uuiet  be.”  said  be  with 
detauu-natiDD.  afier  an  iniamal  atmtest.  “  Fool  that 
1  ana  I  have  deaervod  dsgradatino ;  1  will  baor  it 
from  him,  my  cluldwbdialike  for  him  muat  disappear 
bofiors  the  p»»*pact  of  hia  danger.” 

Ue  hurrah  to  the  window.  It  waa  still  esiJy  p— 
lights  were  burning  in  all  the  chambera  Ha  hauwn- 
od  to  the  chaaiber  of  tba  Duke,  wbem  be  ibruiamsiy 
found  ia  the  palace — he  pushed  peel  the  page,  who 
Seemed  to  baaJale  about  annant^i^  hso).  aariaalered 
lha  apsrtmagU  ueannoaocod. 

The  Duke  sprang  up  in  diapleoaum, nod  as  ha  mw 
Catimadt  draw  out  a  nuked  dagger,  elapped  hie  hepd 
upon  his  award ;  but  are  he  oouU  dmw  it,  nr  evwn 
utter  a  word,  the  laUax,  orntiug  the  daggm  from  him, 
had  dropped  upon  hie  knee. 

“  What  ia  the  maUar  f”  ciiod  tha  Dojke  in 
“See,”  aadauMd  Cauaeede.  witbanagiieisd  eoiee, 
pnintim  In  the  doggm.  ”  ritme  li«  my  ihema.  'Xief 
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weapon  the  King  forced  into  my  handi  to  murder  you  I  with  her  iiiual  quickneM  of  deciaion,  at  the  feet  of 

— the  aecret  suitor  of  Ms  sister,  as  he  and  many  be-  the  Princess.  •’  Be  our  bertelactor _ save  me— save 

lieve.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  a  murderer.  But  both  !  my  son!” 

our  lives  are  at  slake,  we  must  flee,  and  that  on  the  Diana  who  had  overheard  no  part  of  the  whispered 
inslant.”  communication,  and  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  to 

“  Flee!”  replied  the  Duke,  whose  momentary  agita-  what  to  ascribe  the  agitated  condition  of  the  Duke, 
tion  had  soon  given  way  to  an  appearance  of  cold  scarcely  po^^essed  composure  enough  to  raise  the 
composure,  ”Gunznga  never  flies.”  Duchess  from  the  ground,  who,  with  all  the  eloquence 

“  So  then,”  replied  the  youth,  almost  with  a  sneer,  of  a  mother,  briefly  put  her  in  possession  of  the  peril 
"you  would  willingly  sacrifice  existence;  lor,  doubt  in  which  her  son  stood. 

not,  hundreds  of  murderers  are  at  the  King’s  com-  While  she  did  so,  the  Dnke  had,  with  evident  un- 
mand,  though  in  this  case,  by  good  luck,  he  has  mis-  easiness,  atieinpied  to  interrupt  the  narrative.  A  dark 
taken  his  man.  I  have,  perhaps  unthinkingly,  been  flush  of  shame,  the  herald  of  a  feeling  even  more 
the  means  of  drawing  suspicion  on  you — but  I  have  painful  than  the  apprehension  of  death,  crimsoned  hia 
no  lime  How  to  accuse  mytelf ;  my  piirptwe  is  to  save  cheek,  while  his  piercing  glance  rested  with  an  ei- 
jfoa ;  weigh  well  what  you  do:  you  have  time  to  con-  pression  of  offended  pride  ii[ion  the  Princess,  whose 
aider  till  to  morrow’s  hunt.”  [lalrness,  by  ilegrees,  was  giving  place  to  a  blush  not 

Caussade  now  communicated  to  him  the  substance  less  intense  than  the  Duke’s.  “  Mother,”  he  exclaim- 
of  his  conversation  with  the  King — the  reports  which  ed,  “  what  are  you  doing  I  This  hand  she  has  at- 
prevailed  at  court  with  regard  to  hia  attentions  to  the  ready - ” 

Princess — his  own  siispirions,  and  all  such  with  a  Je-  ••  Rejci  iti!.”  added  Diana,  hastily,  “  rejected  while 
gree  of  openness,  that  the  Duke  almost  felt  himself  the  was  a  dowerless  and  friendless  maiden— dedi- 
reconciled  to  the  young  adventurer.  caled  by  her  relations  to  a  conventual  life — because 

Ho  stood  a  moment  in  thought,  then  said  “  lift  up  she  prizerl  it  too  highly  to  think  of  oheciiring  the  lustre 
the  dagger,  Caussade.  and  let  me  look  at  it.  In  truth  of  a  life  to  winch  she  would  rather  have  imparted 
a  sharp  and  trusty  weapon — which  would  glide  some  added  rajs.  When  it  might  have  been  inclined 
through  clothes  and  flesh  into  the  heart  like  wax.  to  think  and  ai  t  otherwise,  it  was  no  longer  placed 
Now  retire,  Gonxaga  will  not  forget  this  moment,  within  her  |>ower.  If  he,  in  truth,  despises  not  this 
Come  to  me  secretly  to-morrow.  Mean  lime  1  ipiU  hand,  I  lay  it  with  pleasure  in  his, dear  mother.”  And 
consider  of  your  plan.  Take  the  dagger  with  you.  so  saying,  she  extended  it  towards  the  Duke. 

Let  it  be  to  you  from  this  moment  a  token  of  honour,  “  From  compassion  V  said  the  Duke,  hesitating,  and 
and  not  of  shame.”  yet  overpowered. 

Caussade  retired  in  strong  agitation.  The  Duke  “  Let  not  cur  union  be  concluded  in  wrath,  Gon- 
looked  after  him  with  an  apparent  ralmneaa;  but  no  zaga,”  she  replied.  "  My  compauion,  as  you  term  it, 
sooner  had  he  disappeared,  and  he  liegan  to  weigh  in  may  well  be  placed  against  the  looks  of  dislike  and 
its  full  extent  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped- but  anger  with  which,  since  that  hour,  you  have  met 
at  it  appeared  for  a  moment  only,  than  «he  weakness  every  look  of  mine-  Even  then,  I  did  not  so  interpret 
of  nature  began  to  assert  its  power  even’ over  the  re-  them;  give  me,  in  turn,  credit  for  something  better 
solution  of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  feel  by  anticipe-  than  compassion.  To  preserve  your  life,  I  would  in¬ 
lion  the  cold  steel  within  his  heart;  he  could  see  at '  deed,  endure  deeih;  but  how  much  more  gladly 
the  lime  no  way  of  escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  would  I  live,  to  save  it  and  to  render  it  happy !” 
young  King,  who,  when  roust  d  to  vengeance,  was  “  Do  I  dream  f”  said  the  Duke,  sinking  at  her  feet 
never  known  to  listen  to  any  other  voice  than  that  of  “  Is  my  hour  of  darkest  peril  to  be  changed  at  once 
passion.  Wherever  he  turned  his  eye,  a  dagger’s  into  the  happiest  of  my  life?  Oh,  Diana,  never  one 
point  seemed  to  threaten  him.  The  ihoiight  which  instant  did  1  cease  to  love  you !  My  very  uneasiness, 
next  to  his  own  peril  haunted  him  was  that  of  his  my  anger,  my  looks  of  dislike,  what  were  they  all 
mother,  and  of  her  grief  His  mother!  with  there-  but  love?” 

collection  of  her  a  glimmering  of  hope  revived,  for  he  The  mother,  weeping  tears  of  joy,  laid  their  hands 
remembered,  how  often  in  limes  of  peril  and  difficulty  together,  and  hastily  despatched  a  messenger  to  sum- 
her  wise  counsels  had  averted  evil  from  her  house,  mon  a  priest,  and  to  communicate  to  the  Princess 
Without  further  pause,  with  an  agitated  and  hopeful  Renee  that  her  friend  would  that  night  remain  with 
haste,  as  if  he  had  been  flying  from  the  pursuing  steel,  her.  The  young  pair  remained  alone,  exchanging,  in 
he  dasned  down  the  secret  stairs  into  her  chamber.  a  lengthen^  confidence,  all  the  hopes,  fears,  and  sus- 
The  Duchess  was  not  alone.  She  was  accompanied  piciuns  which,  during  their  long  estrangement,  had 
by  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  who  had  latterly  liecome  crossed  and  agitaud  their  minds, 
an  almost  daily  visitor,  accustometl  to  find  in  the  in-  "  Now,  then,”  said  Gonxaga,  at  its  close,  "  my  faith 
struciive  and  clear-minded  conversation  of  the  Ditch-  in  you  is  henceforth  unalterable!  Do  what  you  will, 
ess  a  source  of  amusement  and  interest  which  she  I  will  lielieve  in  the  heart  you  have  bestowed  upon 
met  with  no  where  else.  Diana,  as  she  saw  the  me.  Let  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  nothing 
Duke  rush  in  in  such  agitation,  withdrew  into  the  re-  shall  hereafter  shaka  my  confidence.  We  are  human 
cess  of  a  window,  nut  to  interrupt  a  conversation  beings,  liable  to  mistake;  but  I  feel  that,  from  this 
which  she  foresaw  was  one  requiring  the  presence  of  hour,  my  belief  in  your  fidelity  and  affection,  is  im- 
no  witnesses.  Gonr^ga  in  his  present  state  of  excite-  pregnable.  If  such  be  your  feeling  also,  we  shall,  in- 
ment  scarcely  noticed  her.  In  a  whisper  he  commu-  deed,  be  an  enviable  pair.” 

nicaled  to  hia  mother  the  danger  of  his  position,  and  She  extended  her  hand  to  him  solemnly.  “  I  at 
entreated  her  advice.  least  am  so,  for  I  trust  in  yon.” 

"Advice !”  she  repeated  with  a  shudder;  “  where  In  these  confiding  communications,  the  night  flew 
the  King  is  inflamed  to  hatred  !  But  slay,”  said  she,  by  like  a  moment  The  morning  had  scarcely  dawn- 
interrupting  herself,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  crossed  eti,  when  the  Duchess-mother  reappeared  with  the 
her  brain.  Then  after  a  pause  she  continued.  “  I  priest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  secretly  united 
know  but  of  one  plan.  You  must  marry— and  to-  — a  circumstance  at  this  time,  and  in  this  Court,  of 
night.  The  question  is  where  to  find  a  bride.”  no  unfiequent  occnrrencs 

Her  son  stared  at  her  in  confusion.  The  plausi-  No  sooner  had  the  hour  of  the  King’s  laves  arrived, 
bility  of  this  plan  as  a  means  .of  escape  was  as  evi-  than  the  Duke  entered  the  prsoenca,  dressed  aaors 
dent  to  him  as  its  execution  appeared  impracticable,  sumptuously  than  usual;  and,  kneeling  before  Charles, 
la  the  same  moment,  however,  he  saw  his  mother,  requested  hia  sanctioo  and  apprubatiso  to  his  marvisga 
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with  tb«  PrincMi  Diana  af  NeTera,  which  had  alreadjf 
baan  aecratly  aoncladail  aoma  lime  belitre.  He  took 
care,  of  oourae,  lo  auppreaa  ihe  preciae  period  of  iu 
celebration. 

Charlea  liiiencd  to  him  with  evident,  and  yet,  on 
the  wliole,  picaainf  anrpriae  A  new  light  aeemed  to 
have  broke  upon  him.  With  a  audilen  return  of  goad 
humor  and  kindneaa,  he  wiahed  the  Duke  joy.  Hi* 
dirpleaiure  vaniahed  at  once,  and  he  acceded,  in  all 
pninia,  to  Gonzaga'a  wiahea  with  regard  to  ihe  aolem- 
nity.  He  loat  no  time  in  paying  a  viait  to  hia  aiaier, 
who  had  already  been  informed  (and  aomewhat  more 
accurately)  of  the  whole  cirtMiraaiaiirea  hy  her  friend ; 
but,  to  hia  wonder,  though  her  feaiurea,  in  answer  to 
the  triumphant  glance  of  her  brother,  teemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  aurprite,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  of  veiation 
or  diaappoiniment.  He  began  lo  believe  that  the 
whole  had,  alter  all,  been  a  mistake.  He  repealed — 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  rashness  with  which  he  had 
sought  the  life  of  the  Duke  under  this  erroneous  im 
pressKNi.  He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  calling 
Cauatade  aside,  and  whispering  to  him — 

**  Give  me  back  the  dagger.  I  will  give  you 
another  jewel  instead;  or  if  you  will  keep  it,  keep  it 
carefully,  and  to  youraelf.” 

“  Allow  me  lo  retain  it  as  a  mewtenlo  mori,  and  a 
token  of  royal  favor,”  said  the  unabashed  youth 
And  Charles,  in  this  moment  of  returning  cheerful¬ 
ness,  was  good  humored  enough  lo  overlook  the  sar¬ 
castic  boldneaa  of  Ihe  answer. 

The  series  of  festivities  which  followed  the  nuptials 
of  Gunzaga  wiih  the  Princess  of  Nevers,  was  like  the 
last  flicker  of  an  ezpiring  torch — a  brilliant  flash  be¬ 
fore  eziinciion ;  for  with  Ihe  increasing  illness  of  Ihe 
young  King.  Ihe  gaiety  of  Ihe  Court  soon  after  disap¬ 
peared.  Banquets  and  masked  balls  ol  more  than 
usual  splendor,  even  at  that  splendid  I 'ouri.  announced 
on  this  occasion  the  saiiafaciion  of  the  King;  while 
the  envy  and  dislike  of  many  diaappuinied  suitors  was 
visible  in  the  looks  and  obaervatiorM  with  which  the 
newly-married  pair  were  received. 

At  the  moat  splendid  of  these  masked  balls,  Caua- 
sade,  now  high  in  favor  at  once  with  the  Duke  and 
Ihe  King,  was  present.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
Court,  he  had  found  little  difficulty,  while  disguised 
himself,  to  detect  most  of  the  other  maskers.  His  ob 
jeci  was  to  procure,  if  puasible,  a  short  interview  with 
the  Princess,  fur  in  the  liall-room  alone  he  felt  that,  if 
pwwihle  at  all,  it  was  to  be  obtained;  but  ReiiM, 
whether  from  fear  that  Caussade,  by  tome  indiscretion, 
would  bring  destruction  upon  both,  or  from  a  resolu¬ 
tion  now  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  excused  herself, 
on  pretext  of  sudden  illness,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  festival,  and  retireil.  It  was  only  after  Caussade 
had  sought  her  through  the  crowd,  with  increasing 
ira;iniience,  that  he  learned  her  ahaence;  he  gnashed 
.his  teeth  with  vexation.  All  at  once,  a  sudden  reso- 
luiion  seemed  to  suggest  itself  to  him.  .Making  his 
way  up  to  the  young  DiicheM  of  Gonzaga,  he  request¬ 
ed  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  her  for  an  insiant  in  pri¬ 
vate.  He  drew  her  into  a  retired  corner  of  ihe  nsim. 
took  off  his  mask,  and  entered  with  all  the  ehs^uence 
of  love,  on  Ihe  subject  of  his  distress.  Wliat  argu¬ 
ments  he  employed — what  disclosures  he  made  during 
this  animated  conversation,  did  not  appear;  but  the 
result  was,  that  even  the  prudent  and  cautious  Diana 
seemed  lo  lie  so  moved  by  his  tale,  and  by  hia  repre 
senlalion  of  the  slate  of  the  Princess's  mind,  that  she 
agreed  to  give  him  a  secret  audience  the  next  day  in 
her  apartment. 

The  cheerful  sound  of  the  horns  once  more  an¬ 
nounced  a  hunting  party,  an  amusement  which  the  in¬ 
creasing  weakness  of  die  King  had  lor  some  lime  pre¬ 
vented.  KeiiM  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  her 
R“ 


friend,  who,  throwing  her  arms  round  her,  exclaimed 
— “  Be  quick,  slumberer!  do  you  not  hear  the  buglaa! 
Rise,  and  let  us  once  more  see  them  depart,  from  the 
balcony.  I,  you  know,  must  have  eyes  only  for 
Dun  Lewis  now.  Nay,  I  will  allow  you  to  look  oa 
him  too,  provided  only  you  spare  a  glanae  from  him 
now  and  then  to  the  fkir  Caussade.” 

“  I  comprehend  you  not.  Diana,”  replied  the  Pria- 
cem,  gazing  on  her  with  surprise.  “  But  be  it  so.  To 
please  you,  I  will  go,  though  I  have  bid  adieu  lo 
pleasure.”  But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  hr  r  answer,  her  hand  trembled  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  adjust  her  dress. 

"  When  we  were  last  sealed  here,”  said  Diana,  as 
they  reached  Ihe  balcony,  “  how  different  were  then 
our  views-  You,  reconciled  to  an  unavoidable  &le, 
and  firmed  with  courage  to  meet  it,  clung  to  the  dreaaa- 
ing  comfort  of  a  love,  which  I  (with  despair  in  my  own 
heart)  would  have  denied  to  you.  And  yet  you  ibund 
time,  amidst  your  own  anxieties,  to  speak  words  of 
comfort  and  kindnem  lo  me.  That,  RenM,  I  can 
never  forget.  Now,  I  cheerful  and  happy — while 
you— however  little  your  fate  may  have  really  chang¬ 
ed  since — you  have  become  melancholy.  Once  f 
might  have  thought  you  in  the  right;  I  might  have 
lent  my  aid  to  encourage  you  in  that  feeling.  Strange 
lo  my,  however,  since  I  became  a  wife,  I  am  disposed 
lo  think  lem  rigorously  than  before  on  these  topics. 
But  see.  look.  Princess,  the  train  are  departing.  Cams- 
mde  is  looking  up.” 

“O  ihoughilem  beiig!”  cried  Rende,  turning  p&le. 
and  drawing  back. 

“Why  this  terror?"  mid  the  Duchem,  surprised  at 
her  vehemence. 

“  Can  you  ask  that,  Diana,  when  your  lover  so  new¬ 
ly  atoned  by  hia  life  for  some  slight  attentions,  perhaps 
a  few  unguarded  glances  ?  Ah !  for  two  nights  past  I 
have  dreamt  that  I  mw  Caussade  rise  up  pale  and 
bleeding  from  a  grrve.” 

“  You  were  resolved,  dear  Renee,  to  bring  back 
GoTizaga  to  me,  and  you  did  so— no  doubt  through  a 
little  false  play,  but  I  am  too  happy  at  the  end  to 
scrutinize  loo  nicely  the  means,  now  that  it  is  past 
Willingly  would  I  show  my  gratitude — would  console 
you — would  actively  amut  you.  Tell  me,  then,  why 
are  you  mure  melancholy  than  before  t” 

“  Why  f  Does  not  the  day  when  I  am  to  be  sacrific¬ 
ed  approach  nearer  and  neater.  What  have  my  re¬ 
sistance,  defiance  availed  ?  Has  nut  my  brother  al¬ 
ready  pledged  my  consent  against  my  will— is  not  this 
hated  suitor  on  his  way  T  Oh.  friend,  amist  ate,  and  I 
will  adore  you.  Yes,  I  love  him  still,  this  fair  Caussade, 
with  those  eyes  of  spirit  and  fire.  But  1  am  watched 
by  jealous  eyes — my  glances  can  no  longer  meet  his 
— and  what,  after  all,  are  looks? — the  longing  heart 
asks  for  words— one  hour  of  happy  intercourse  for  a 
life  of  privation. — No,  believe  me,  if  i  desiair  of  my 
destiny,  it  is  from  no  wautof  love.  Let  this  brid^ 
groom,  whom  they  force  upon  me,  come,  I  will  refuse 
him.  And  what  can  my  brother  do?  Deprive  me  of 
life '” 

”  Renee — if  I  am  to  assist  you,  be  reasonable.  Pro¬ 
voke  not  yourbrolher. — Rather  avert  hia  attention  from 
you  hy  submission.  Act  up  lo  your  rank,  your  digni¬ 
ty.  Submit  to  the  sacrifice  with  resolution:  then 
leave  it  to  your  friend  to  provide  for  your  happineas 
with  silence  and  fidelity.” 

••  D>  I  umlerstand  you  aright — may  I  venture  to  do 
as  my  heart  would'diciate  ?  Shall  1  see  him  ?  Speak 
to  him  ?  Where?  when  T’ 

“  Be  calm — remember  our  conditions.  When  you 
shall  appear  before  the  world  as  a  Princess,  as  ihedea- 
tinetl  and  consenting  bride  of  the  English  Prince,  that 
day  you  shall  meet  Caussade  in  my  apartment.” 

“  I  osi  a  princess,”  said  Renee,  lifting  up  her  head 
proudly.  “  This  day  my  consent  shall  be  given.— 
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Dmm,  ^ur  friendtliip  givea  me  courage  for  all.  In 
your  apartment,  aay  you  I  Does  then  Ciunsaga  know?” 
—dropping  her  eyes,  and  almost  terrified. 

“  Heaven  forbid!  This  secret  is  not  for  him.  I  know 
the  purity  of  ray  own  intentions  and  yours ;  but  ol 
sneh  matters  men  are  no  jinigee.  Mo  one,  not  even 
Gonzaga  himself,  sitall  learn  of  me  aught  regarding 
you,  which  might  occasion  in  his  mind  a  shade  of  sus¬ 
picion:  But  1  know  the  hours  when  his  avoi-ations 
demand  his  presence  in  the  castle,  and  by  means  ot 
the  stair,  which  you  know  so  well,  you  can  easily 
pass  into  my  chamber.  If  the  matter  is  to  he  com¬ 
municated  to  any  one,  rather  let  it  be  to  the  Duchess- 
mother.'' 

Renee  had,  during  this  speech,  pressed  lier  glow¬ 
ing  cheek  to  the  bisoin  ol  her  friend.  “Oh!  no- 
no  !"  she  exclaimed— “  and  Caustade }” 

“  Be  at  ease ;  Gonzaga  conhdea  in  me.  Never  will 
I  unnecessarily  subject  his  confidence  in  me  to  iriel ; 
but  here,  where  the  occasion  is  iinavoidahle,  where  a 
incnds  happiness  U  at  alaka,  I  must  run  the  riek.” 

’Hwee  pages  must  not  betray  the  secrets  confided 
only  to  the  seal  of  friendship.  Thus  iar  only  we 
know,  that  more  then  one  interview  between  the 
Princees  and  her  lover  took  place  in  the  apartments 
of  Diana,  inlerviewe  wrhich  Renee’s  conseioucneas  of 
her  own  dignity  would  have  rendered  perfeolly  inno¬ 
cent,  even  if  the  preaence  of  Dtana  had  not  afiorded 
an  additional  security.  RenM  regained  her  chearfal- 
nessand  bloom,  like  a  flower  reviving  in  the  rays  of  j 
the  rooming  sun,  after  being  bent  to  the  ground  by 
the  heavy  showers  of  evening.  The  violence  of  her 
feelings  was  softened  ;  it  is  true  that  an  occasional 
sigh  would  escape  her  when  the  subjeet  of  the  f^g- 
lish  Prince  was  mentioned  ;  but  she  proceeded  to  se¬ 
lect  her  wardrobe,  and  to  accept  the  cortgraiulaiions 
af  the  Court,  with  a  pale  rouaienanoe,  indeed,  but 
with  the  compoaure  and  dignity  Bailed  to  her  rank.— 
In  the  court  circles,  where  Caussade  now  invariably 
appeared  in  the  train  of  the  king,  at  the  promenadca, 
or  at  mase,  her  eye  no  longer  sought  her  lover. — She 
aemned  to  see  hit  visage  in  her  hcert,  to  which  akme 
her  hmks  were  directed.  Caoseadc,  on  the  coiMrary, 
here  himself  with  a  look  of  triumph.  His  eye  sought 
her  neighbourhood,  if  not  hereelfi  and  ifoccasiuiially  he 
tboaght  he  perceived  that  his  glance  was  watched, 
he  weald  direct  it  somewhat  too  boldly  on  Diana, 
who,  as  formerly,  was  generally  to  be  iisuiid  by  her 
aide. 

There  vrere  not  wanting  rneny  tpho  watched  theaa 
looka  of  Cansaade,  with  all  the  jealoaa  aetiviiy  of 
haired  and  envy.  They  were  not  slow  to  inter  a  ae- 
eiel  understanding  between  him  and  the  Ducheaa. — 
Even  before  the  honeymoon  was  over,  miaours  be¬ 
gan  to  gpread  about  the  Court  of  secret  visits  paid  by 
Caussade  to  the  Duchessea’s  apartment  in  the  aboenee 
of  the  Duke;  theae  rumours  did  not  indeed  reach  the 
parties  chiefly  concerned,  but  hinta  were  mysteriously 
given  to  the  Duchesa-mother,  which,  however,  the 
seemed  resolved  not  to  understand.  It  was  then  de¬ 
bated  among  the  selfcalled  confidential  friends  of  the 
Duke,  with  great  appearance  of  afleciionale  seal,  and 
m  reality  with  secret  satisfaction,  whether  it  wos  noi 
Iheir  duty  to  make  him  aware  of  the  reports  whirh 
prevailed.  At  last  they  did  venture  give  him  a  hint 
ef  them.  lie  treated  them  with  a  calm  smile  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  Cauwade,”  said  he,  when  the  sak^ct  bad  bean 
alluded  to  with  some  warmth  hy  an  Italian  Count,  a 
relaiian  of  hit  own—"  Caaaade  bm  been  my  page ; 
he  is  bound  to  ina  hy  many  tiea  He  haa— between 
eursolves— mved  my  liie.  1  feel  that  in  my  own 
case  I  shantd  be  incapable  of  entertaining  a  thooghi 
of  loro  lowardi  the  wife  of  him  on  wham  I  had 
eenfcnad  such  an  obligation.  Shall  I  think  nute 


meanly  of  him  than  myaelf?  Must  I  suspect  my  wife 
hecaine  Cautsode  is  the  haiidiumest  man  at  Coort.^ — 

I  grant  roy  own  inferiority  in  that  respect ;  hM  I  tale 
myself  too  highly  in  others  to  yield  to  such  fears." 

“  But  Cauwade,”  cried  another,  “  it  is  said,  has 
himself  boasted  ol  the  favour  in  which  be  sianda  with 
the  Duchess.” 

“  I  believe  it  not ;  even  that  teetilles  in  favour  of 
my  wife.  She  is  Ion  prudent  to  bestow  Inr  favuuiaon 
any  one  who  wouki  be  weak  enough  to  huHti  of  it.” 

Tranquil  as  the  Duke  appeared,  he  tnuld  not  but 
feel  secretly  annoyed  at  these  injurkius  r<>poris,  the 
more  so  that  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Dechess  did,  in  some  tneasure,  ap¬ 
pear  to  give  rountenance  to  them.  He  bad  occasion¬ 
ally  observefl  glances  on  the  part  of  Camaada  loo 
much  resembling  ilmse  which  had  annoyed  him 
when  he  thought  hinuielf  unrequited;  amt  yet  had 
not  Diane  in  that  rase  convinced  him  of  the  ground- 
lessnesa  of  his  suspicions?  was  it  not  possible  that, 
recollecting  his  vow,  she  was  disposed  te  put  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  fehh  to  the  test  ?  And  if  se,  was  it 
consistent  with  his  chivalrous  canscieatiumiieaa  to 
grieve  her  feelings  by  mulvust? 

An  incident,  however,  shortly  after  occurred,  cal¬ 
culated  to  shake  hw  confidenee  in  bis  own  firmness. 
One  alWmoon  after  ihe  banquei,  when  the  King 
found  himself  somewhat  better  than  usual,  and  was 
torrouadrd  by  a  cheerful  circle,  a  courier  suddenly 
i  brought  the  initlligence  that  thu  English  liridegroem 
had  landed  in  France,  and  might  ^  expected  ihe 
following  evening.  Charles,  who  had  laiteviy  been 
much  pleasesi  with  the  conduct  of  the  Princem,  and 
began  lo  think,  from  her  snbmiasion  to  hie  wiH,  that 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  her  intended  bndegmom 
iwuuld  now  iM  katger  ha  disagreeable  to  her,  invited 
j  several  of  the  circle,  and  among  oihertthe  Duke's  lia- 
!  Iian  relation,  to  accompany  him  to  ihe  Prirteea'a  aiwrt- 
J  raent  to  communicate  the  new*.  The  plan  of  which 
was  no  sooner  formed  than  ezeeuied;  but  on  reaching 
her  apartments,  they  learned  that  sfie  had  gotie  ft 
Ihttre  of  the  Ducheaa  The  Ring  undentood  from  tliia 
that  she  had  gene  to  riait  the  Ductieas  Gonzaga.  The 
pariT  accordingly  followed  in  that  direction. 

The  anxiety  of  love  had  outstripped  Ihe  courier.— 
The  Prinoeaa  had  learned  the  peinful  intelligence  an 
hour  before  tlie  King,  and  had  aliaoat  given  way  be¬ 
neath  this  diaasler.  She  lied  alreody  cemmunicated 
lo  her  lever  her  reonive,  that  from  the  moment  her 
intended  hiishand  appeared,  tliey  should  never  meet 
again ;  and  she  feh  she  nould  not  deny  le  him  and  to 
herself  the  conrslation  of  a  laet  interview  before  Ihe 
artnal  arrival  of  the  hkigliah  Prince.  She  feh  that 
lor  this  porpuee  not  a  moment  was  to  he  loat.  She 
forreaw  that  as  soon  as  ilie  intelligence  of  hit  arrival 
was  puMicly  rommmicated,  every  hour,  every  instant 
of  Iter  time  wouM  lie  occupied  with  irouMesonie  du¬ 
ties  which  would  preclude  the  puaaihiliiy  of  an  i^1e^ 
view.  By  means  of  ilie  Duchess  only,  ihrongh  whom 
Cansaade  had  rommonicaied  the  iatelligcnce,  cotiM 
her  purpoae  be  effected ;  and  Ihengh  the  felt  that  Ihe 
hour  was  an  uncomreen  and  unseemly  one,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  brave  every  tirirg,  and  once  more  lo  meet 
Caussade  in  the  Dorhest’i  apartmenta  ere  they  parted 
for  ever. 

CauKtade  waa  already  watting.  Ren^,  crtMsing 
with  stealthy  siepa  the  apartment  of  the  Duchesa-me- 
liter,  entered  by  the  private  stair  which  had  been  llie 
former  bed-room  of  the  Duke,  which  Diana  had  now 
selected  aa  her  ordinary  aitiing-ruom,  when  the 
Ducheas’s  aiiendsnl,  knocking  hastily  at  llie  outer- 
door,  announced  that  the  King  was  approaching  from 
the  Princewi*a  aparftnenls.  Both  ladiea  stood  for  an 
instant  eonfounded :  the  next  moment  the  But  Hess 
exclaiosed,  “  fi^aick,  Rende— back  In  the  Duebeaa-tao- 
tber”— and  almoat  pushed  bar  ont  by  iha  tapeotrydaor 
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“And  yoat— 4W  itMumered  th«  Princaa. 

**l  un  cunacwiw  of  no  trif  only  bogonc  ' 
away!” 

“I  muat  ranain,  genaruus  friend.”  cried  Cawnade, 
“but  fear  no  auapiaiuii.” 

Me  had  draft  on  hia  knee  in  the  ciciteinant  of  hit 
feeling,  tefaan  the  door  opened.  He  aprang  up,  and 
Widi  auch  rapidiiy,  that  although  the  king  percoiTad 
hie  kneeling  alidade,  Ihoae  who  hd  lowed  rouid 
aearcaly  aay  that  they  perratved  hie  rliange  o:  pee* 
tura.  The  king  eaat  a  look  of  indignation  on  Cane* 
aade,  and  then  an  inqainng  gkanoe  round  the  chain- 
bar.  “Faidon,  Oucheaa,”  aaid  he,  “ihw  iincereinunioue 
intriuion.  I  thought  to  find  ray  eieter  hare.” 

Utana.  ihoa  liiuod,  lor  the  firet  tinic  in  the  coanpany 
of  a  stranger  youth,  and  feeling  the  peril  in  which  her 
repalation  was  placed,  turned  pale,  ai  she  feintiy  said, 
"Stie  is  probably  with  the  Dacheae-muthar.  dhe  is 
•Dt  with  me” 

*4  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  king  ineolnatarily, 
Weaihiag  aaorc  iireaiy.  “Your  pardaw-  I  go  in  saarch 
of  her,” 

He  Ml  the  chamber  quietly  with  hia  train;  bet  aa 
ha  weat  iha  Italtan  Connt  feuud  time  to  whiaper  la 
Cauaaada,  teidi  a  anaar  of  conleiupt— “Behind  the 
fulace,  after  duak,  1  ahall  avenge  my  eouein'a  honour. ” 

“Ha  himaalf  luatbinka,  were  the  peiaan  to  do  aa,” 
lepliad  Cauaaade,  in  the  aama  limac  “No  matter;  1  ahall 
avenge  the  injuries  of  hit  wife.” 

Notwiiheiaiidiiig  her  conaciouanem  of  innoeenco, 
Dmoa  for  tha  foot  iiiae  legan  aetioualy  to  foal  that 
innecance  itself  must  pay  regard  to  appaarancea;  and 
vmh  the  painful  foeltng  that  aha  had  given  ber  hue. 
hand  apparent  cause  lor  diaiitisi,  ahe  anaioualy  awaited 
hia  arrival,  deiamiinad  to  unload  her  heart,  and  la 
comniiinicate  to  him  all  her  anxiety.  She  wailed, 
howovai,  in  vain;  with  every  quarter  of  an  hour  her 
aniiety  incraoird,  but  atiU  ho  oaaae  not. 

The  scene  in  the  Ducham'a  apartniaaia  bad  awoh* 
aned  loo  strong  a  ssnaaiion,  not  to  find  its  way  apeadc 
If  to  the  aan  of  the  Duke.  Aa  ho  Iwteued  to  the  Inle. 
the  glow  of  indignation  more  than  once  fluabod  hia 
fbca;  ha  donchod  his  fiats;  but  again  resuming  hia 
eeaapoeitra  “And  yet,”  cried  ho,  “I  know  ahe  la  in* 
nocent.  1  will  not  yield  to  mistrust.  Toll  um  a 
hamdaofuo  woman  in  Paris,  at  whose  feel  some  fool 
has  not  thrown  biroself  whan  ha  found  an  oppetiunity. 
Truo,  his  piusuinptiofl  calls  ibr  punishment,  and  it 
ahall  have  rt.” 

“It  has  been  ptwiahed  by  this  time,”  cried  the 
brother  of  the  Italian  Count.  “My  bsoihor  has  rhal* 
iangod  him,  and  by  this  lims  the  contest  is  deeided,” 

“I  grieve  on  your  beother’a  account,”  said  OonMga, 
with  a  frown,  “that  such  should  be  the  case;  fiir  if 
Cauiaade'a  sword  reaches  him  not,  he  must  meet 
mine.  I  will  leach  him  not  to  interfere  uncalled  for 
where  my  honour  is  cvncemad,  and  I  am  here  Id  do 
myself  right.” 

At  this  moment  the  brother  enlereil  enraged.  Caus* 
soda  bad  broken  his  appointment;  and  when  hie  oppiv 
neni  iaquired  after  him  at  :ha  place,  ha  was  infiuutad 
Ibal  ha  had  just  haforo  mounted  his  horae  and  lOde 
moat  probably  he  had  taken  to  flight. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  iMkt  was  now  be* 
■ieged  on  all  aidea.  The  gaili  of  his  wife  seemed  to 
be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  probable  by  the 
fligtM  of  the  alleged  paramour.  He  wei  incil^  by 
his  fnends  u>  every  pomible  step — to  revenge^to 
eepa ration— .to  imprisonment  of  the  guilty.  A  thau* 
sand  trifling  orciirrencaa,  which  had  formerly  appear 
ed  in  a  milder  light,  were  now  misrepresented,  end 
eahibited  to  him  under  their  most  envenomed  wpecL 
He  felt,  at  length,  that  furtbar  wavering  must  appear 
manmnly  delay,  or  the  mera  dolege  of  aflaciion, 

**  Bo  it  eo,”  he  eselaimed  el  euoe,  “  I  wBI  avenge 
■yaelf.  Away  with  divorce — jniptleoiunint;  dmee 


amy  sort  the  popohea.  Tha  unanUied  honetarnf  a 
Ouhe  dsmanda  bfoad  death.  Bae  to  morrow's  aun 
nses  i  shaH  have  aetihaction.  Ye  ahnll  be  wtmsmes 
—judges,  m  well  as  me.  Mean  time,”  added  he, 
with  a  wild  look,  “  give  orders  fer  the  banquet ;  let 
os  have  wine  end  reveiry- !  To  move  to  eur  leveaige 
with  a  heavy  heart  seould  art|ae  a  eoneciounMae  dmt 
ihai  vangeaiiea  waa  an  arqust  on*.  Why  state  pa  at 
me  ml  Am  1  not  doing  all  ye  aak  af  me  and  murat” 
The  Ihike  returned  not  thw  night  le  hie  rsaidsnae, 
though  netur  befora,  smce  hit  mairiaia.  had  Diana 
rnttsed  him  from  hat  aide.  She  pasMd  tha  night 
aumhe  and  in  taaia, 

Mann  ime,  in  ihn  noisy  eitula  of  relatiotia  and 
fevrnds  whieh  auTrounded  the  Dnka,  he  appeared  the 
gnysat  af  all.  Ta  the  last,  the  wine  atamed  to  hnva 
leal  ita  rehtfi,  and  an  iiiisiatihfo  feeling  of  mataochniy 
spread  oear  tha  campany.  With  the  fim  gtimmar 
aaoniing  the  Daim  gnvu  the  signal  m  riaa.  They  all 
felloaied  him  atlanaly  le  hia  apatftjnii  in  the  p^ce 
and  to  his  chamber.  After  eeniemptaiing,  net  with* 
eni  ahnddanng,  bnt  wMmus  speaking.— for  foe  earnest 
and  imporious  eynoTOanaapi  awed  foesn  info  fokance 
— the  prepnntiona  for  hw  ravingn,  which  hn  wnot 
about  wifo  n  larrihfe  eantpoanse,  they  tdvnncad. 
headed  by  Oonmgn  and  trw#  bearksg  loftehM,  info  foe 
aleepiiig  mom  af  the  Durhnfo.  Tha  Duka  btnfoaff  in 
whose  bearing  not  the  ahnhfoai  trsmew  waa  ohserra- 
ble,  bore  in  his  hand  a  aalrer,  on  which  was  piaand  a 
dagger  and  a  cup  cvidanily  fliled  with  pajaan.  Thus 
they  advanced  to  the  bed. 

The  Ouchcai  raiaed  herself,  pain  afoi  etashif  hi  ae- 
toniakfoeiit  at  ibe  ntwapoctsd  iniranioa. 

“  Diene,”  aeid  foe  Duke,  nsnarnfiiUy,  “  yon  an  tc- 
cusad  of  infidelity — nay,  la  foe  opiafon  of  fosan  gio- 
drinen,  coirviciad  of  iL  My  bene  nr  demamfo  reesnge 
and  pnniehmontl  The  firw,  ihh  aaael  planteil  fo  foe 
heart  of  yonr  seducer  shnM  psocnro  Me ;  foe  kMter, 
this  cup  of  poisoa,  deatined  for  you,  shall  ansarn.  An* 
swer  me  neiihing,”  heeaotinned,  aa  ska  made  a  move* 
mant  wifo  bar  Hpa  fo  spank,  “  Nathint  fo*  ***  ^f. 
ean  shake  ay  irsolvn.  foatnemhnnng  ay  bettnf  in 
yea,  if  you  filial  yentaslf  foament  dfoin  the  enp  Wlib 
enlmtieae ;  it  is  gaih  aloiM  font  need  foar  daatlh” 

A  deadly  palenafo  for  a  laeaiimt  eeeieprsad  foe 
eheek  of  the  Dueheae.  Hut  eoea  with  a  oalm  ami  al* 
meal  celaaiM  sanle,  and  a  hmk  foal  sank  deap  taio 
the  hrana  of  all  prtaeat,  she  suafolfod  eat  her  hand 
and  awk  the  cup. 

“  i  driah,  ay  Lowfe,”  said  tha,  *■  siiMe  yaa  daMru 
it.  Bat  hsieti  la  my  laat  pwyan  Cm  away  that  dag* 
gar;  let  ma  ha  the  only  focniea,  fiamiaa  aa  at 
least,”  she  added,  at  she  ahaarvad  Goanaga’a  meabted 
Inek,  “  not  ID  aaa  h  fer  foraa  daya” 

Uonaga.  with  a  raatlem  and  seiw wM  glanae,  nod* 
dad  oonaaat  Oaaing  on  him  wifo  eampoanra,  tha 
drank  the  potion.  When  foe  cap  was  half  dfhiaad, 

I  the  Dnke  exclaimed,  “  Stop!  the  rMt  is  mine.  I 
I  have  swam  that  1  weald  aol  ovtrliva  the  convlafoin 
of  irmacence.” 

“  Oonaafa !”  she  emlaiiaad,  thiewiaf  away  what 
remained  in  the  cup,  “  live  if  yoa  ean  t  my  Immeanc# 
wiH  survive  me.  Never  Ima  1  eflhadad  egaiast 

yoa.” 

“  Bethink  thee,”  mid  the  Dube,  meraly>M>  hethhik 
thee.  Doeih  already  flaps  his  wing  above  yotsr  head. 
Dia  not  with  a  febebead  on  yoar  Mpa.  Man  wIM  lie 
to  save  life,  tfbile  it  amy  ba  tavad|  bat  whan  taiva* 
tioa  it  past  hope,  Irath  rsauBfos  hi  rtgMs,  Aia  ]poa 
guilileasr 
“  I  sia,  Oonaaga  T 

« Is  she  r  atcMiaad  Am  Duka,  larahig  fo  the  mat 
“  Baa  yoa  this  sareaa,  uaeloadad  la^  CM  Atia  wo* 
laaa  ba  gaihy  r’ 

“Ohl  nfo  na!”  aitilaliaad  aN«  anfl  itiwg  aad  aii. 
HnlMf  an  flwir  knaii  hy  Bw  hiilfola>  vwgi  ilMfo 
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“To  ihia,  then,”  excleimed  the  Duke,  “ye  have 
brought  me^io  deepeir  and  death,  becanee  i  wae  • 
fiiol  like  you,  and  unworthy  of  thia  pure  angel,  like 
younelvee.  Begoiie!  Ye  are  no  relaiiona  of  mine. 
But  you,  Diana,”  and  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  calm- 
neat  '  thake  off  the  fear  of  death.  1  have  not  luat  my 
confidence  m  you.  The  cup  you  drank  of  waa  inno 
cent  aa  it  your  life.  O  pardon  roe  that  I  wat  under 
the  necetaity  of  agitating  you  with  thie  terror;  but 
you  youraelf  compelled  me  to  let  all  the  world  behold 
you  in  the  tame  light  in  which  I  aee  you  myaelf.” 

Ha  threw  hia  left  arm  round  hia  ationiahed  wife, 
while  with  hit  right  he  motioned  to  hia  coropaniona 
to  retire.  When  they  had  retired — “  You  may  atk 
me,"  tail!  he,  turning  to  hit  wife,  “  why  I  have  done 
thit,  end  I  may  well  antwer,  deareat  Diana,  why  tuch 
reckleat  coiHluct  on  the  part  of  a  prudent  wife?  Even 
virtue  must  borrow  ita  luaire  in  tome  roeaaure  from 
appearancea,  and  my  wife  ought  not  to  neglect  them 
The  King,  I  am  told,  aurpriaed  Caiiatade  in  your  apart¬ 
ment.  and  on  hia  kneea  before  you." 

“  Deareat  Lewia,”  anawered  Diana,  “  I  have  indeed 
offended  againat  your  leve,  but  I  wat  compelled  todj 
ao  that  I  might  not  commit  a  greater  offence  againai 
friendthip.  But  after  what  haa  happened,  1  owe  3rou 
a  full  explanation.  Never  on  one  occaaion  waa  I 
alone  with  Cauaaade — (or  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  King  entered — the  Princeta  Renee  had  taken  her 
departure." 

“  In  God't  name !”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  apringing 
up  in  tiirpriae. 

“  Fear  nothing.  The  Princeaa’a  bridegroom  haa 
arrived.  Duly  will  now  beniah  love.  Cauaaade  tball 
appear  here  no  more.  The  King  himaell  cannot 
chide  me;  fur  hat  not  he,  have  not  you,  directed  me 
in  all  ihinga  to  be  obedient  to  the  deairea  of  the  Prin- 
ceaa?  When  the  wedding  it  over  I  *hall  appear  jua- 
tified  in  your  eyea,  ay,  and  in  thoae  of  your  blood- 
thiraly  frienda." 

The  converaatioii  wat  interrupted  by  a  meaaage 
from  the  King,  who  fell  hiroaelf  worae,  having  been 
wearied  out  by  the  preparatiuna  of  the  day  before  fur 
the  reception  of  the  Engliah  gueai.  The  Duke  Gon- 
aaga  waa  directed,  along  with  aeveral  of  the  cuuriiera, 
to  aet  out  to  meet  the  Prince  to  conduct  him  to  hit 
reaidence,  and  thence,  aa  aoon  aa  he  wiahed  it,  to  the 
royal  preaence.  He  aiarted  wiihou,  delay.  Shortly 
afierwarda,  the  Duebeaa  waa  aent  for  by  the  Princeat. 
More  than  ever  at  thia  trying  moment  did  Ren4e  feel 
the  want  of  her  friend’t  encouraging  and  toothing 
converse.  Every  inatant,  however,  their  conversa¬ 
tion  wat  interrupted.  Pitiable,  in  truth,  seemed  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  Princeta,  compelled  with 
heavy  heart  to  wear  the  appearance  of  compoaure. 
and  with  tears  in  her  eyea,  which  she  tried  to  smother 
under  a  smile,  to  attend  to  the  thousand  little  rainuiie 
of  the  bridal  preparations. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  her  sorrow  curiosity  maintained  its 
right  She  grew  pale,  indeed,  when  as  evening  be¬ 
gan  to  darken,  the  din  of  music  and  the  glare  of 
torches  announced  the  arrival  of  her  bridegroom;  but 
apeeilily  a  confidential  messenger  was  despatched  to 
bring  hack  news  of  the  Prince’s  external  appearance. 
The  answer  which  was  brought — though  evidently 
as  favourable  as  possible,  was  not  encouraging.  He 
did  not,  said  the  messenger,  resemble  his  portrait:  he 
waa  older  and  more  dtgnified,  yet  not  handsomer. 
Gonzaga’s  gloomy  countenance,  as  he  some  time  after¬ 
wards  entered  her  chamber,  seemed  the  herald  of 
any  thing  but  good  fortune.  He  had  spoken  to  the 
Prince,  and  had  conducted  him  to  court:  and  his  ac¬ 
count  corresponded  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the 
page.  He  came  to  announce  that  the  King  intended 
himself  to  be  present  the  next  day  at  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  ;  and  had  sent  him  to  learn  at  what  hour 
the  Princess  could  receive  them.  Reo4e  threw  her 


arms  about  Diana'a  neck,  who  received  from  her 
husband  without  difficulty  permiaekm  to  remain  with 
her  friend  till  the  meeting. 

'The  decisive  morning  at  last  arrived;  and  as  the 
appointed  hour  strick,  the  Princesa,  beautiful  in  spile 
of  her  paleness  and  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes, 
which,  even  Ihns  shaded,  outshone  the  lustre  of  the 
diamonds  which  covered  her  dress,  entered  the  hall, 
a  pictU'C  of  resignation,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess 
arid  her  ladies.  The  King  and  Queen  with  their 
attendants,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  court  were  already 
assembled.  'The  King  advanced  towards  his  sister 
with  a  smile,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  “Obedience 
meets  reward." 

The  words  sounded  in  her  ear  like  mockery ;  she 
could  not  lift  op  her  eyes,  in  which  she  fell  the  thick¬ 
ly  gathering  tears.  Scarcely  had  she,  supported  by 
Diana's  arm,  taken  the  place  assigned  to  her,  when  a 
murmur  through  the  hall  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom.  An  indescribable  feeling  of  agony  began 
to  overpower  her;  she  saw  nothing — she  heard  no¬ 
thing  more;  when  the  folding  doors  unclosed,  all 
grew  black  before  her  eyes.  She  first  awoke  out  of 
her  dream  on  bearing  an  involuntary  shout,  in  which 
Gonxaga'a  voio#  was  perceptible.  The  King  was 
standing  before  her  with  the  Prince  in  his  hand.  She 
ftli  she  roust  raise  her  eyes  to  him  ;  but  she  seemed 
turned  to  atone  again  when  in  the  bridegroom  she 
recognised,  in  the  appxrel  of  a  Prince — Cauaaade.  ^ 

“Can  my  fair  bride,"  said  he,  kneeling,  “pardon 
the  precipitation  with  whii  h  I  sought  in  disguise  to 
gain  her  affection  ?  Had  I  read  dislike  in  her  looks 
I  would  have  remained  unknown.  Since  yesterday 
evening  the  King  knowa  of  my  secret ;  the  Duke  ef 
— ,  who  yesterday  made  his  entrance  under  my 
name,  informed  him  of  all. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Court,  the  joyful  surprise 
of  Gonzags,  the  confusion  of  hia  relatives,  who. 
though  not  yet  informed  of  all,  began  to  form  plausi¬ 
ble  conjectures  as  to  the  truth,  exceeded  not  tho 
union  of  sll  these  three  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
bride;  the  bloom  returned  to  her  cheek,  the  lustre  to 
her  eye ;  yet  the  magic  suddenness  of  this  revolution 
made  her  feel  a  seriousness — in  which  delight  seemed 
blended  with  melancholy. 

The  dream  of  her  life  had  been  unexpectedly 
realized  :  love  and  duty,  by  the  strangest  combination 
of  circumstances,  reconciled;  the  future  spread  in 
sunny  prospects  before  her;  but  the  recollect'on  of  the 
past  threw  a  not  iinpleasing  shadow  across  that  sun¬ 
shine;  and  tempering  the  natural  gayety  and  levity  of 
her  disposition,  impressed  her  with  the  conviction  tliat 
henceforih  the  Princess  of  England  would  be  wiser 
and  better  than  the  Princem  of  France. 


Affectiho  Anecdote  or  an  Alcerine  Caftain. 
— An  Algerine  Captain  had  been  taken  during  a  pi- 
raticAl  incursion  by  a  French  vessel,  w  hose  commander 
had  treated  him  with  marked  humanity  and  kindness 
during  his  captivity,  and  had  at  last  restored  him  to 
liberty.  The  Algerine  recognised  this  officer  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  victims  they  were  in  the  act  of 
lying  to  the  cannon's  mouth.  He  insiantlyffew  to  the 
Dey,  im[ilored  the  Frenchman's  pardon,  and  slated  the 
motives  which  made  him  sue  fur  his  life.  The  fero¬ 
cious  Dey  refused  to  listen  to  him  and  ordered  the  can¬ 
non  to  he  fired.  The  Algerine  unhesitatingly  threw 
himself  upon  the  Frenchman,  embraced  him,  and 
closely  pressing  him  in  his  arms,  turned  to  the  gunner, 
and  calmly  said,  “  Fire  !  since  I  cannot  save  my  bene¬ 
factor  I  shall  die  with  him.”  "All  the  spectators  were 
affected  at  this  eight ;  'he  gunner  withdrew,  and  the 
people  rescued  the  Frenchman  in  spite  of  the  Dey, 
who,  though  unmoved  at  the  scene,  was  unable  to  op¬ 
pose  any  resiotanoe. 
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A  Rev.  (t)  reinitter  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who 
lived  within  the  preeent  century,  wai  one  of  tho->e 
unhappy  penona,  who,  to  ute  the  words  of  a  well 
known  ScMiiah  adage,  “  can  never  see  green  cheese 
but  their  een  reels.”  He  wu  extremely  cotetonx,  and 
that  not  only  of  nice  articles  of  food,  but  of  many 
other  things  which  do  nut  generally  excite  the  cu¬ 
pidity  of  the  human  heart.  The  following  fact  is  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion : — Being  on  a  visit  one 
day  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  a  poor 
lonely  widow,  living  in  a  moorland  part  of  the  parish, 
he  became  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  a  little  cast- 
iron  pot,  which  happened  at  the  time  to  he  lying  on 
the  hearth,  full  of  potatoes  for  the  poor  woman's  din¬ 
ner,  and  that  of  her  children.  He  had  never  in  his  | 
life  seen  such  a  nice  little  pot — it  was  a  perfect  con- 
cit  of  a  thing— it  was  a  gem — no  pot  on  earth  could 
match  it  in  symmetry — it  was  an  olqect  altogether 
perfectly  lovely.  ”  Dear  sake !  minister,”  said  the 
widow,  quite  overpowered  by  the  reverend  man's 
oommendatiorls  of  her  pot;  “if ye  like  the  pot  sae 
weel  as  a'  that,  I  beg  ye'll  let  me  send  it  to  the 
manse.  It's  a  kind  o’  urra  (xuperjluoue)  pot  wi’  us ; 
for  we've  a  bigger  ane,  that  we  use  for  ordinar,  and 
that's  mair  convenient  every  way  for  ua  Sae  ye'll 
iust  lak  a  present  o't.  I'll  send  it  ower  the  morn  wi' 
Jamie,  when  ha  gangs  to  the  schule.”— “  Oh!”  said 
the  minister,  “  I  can  by  no  means  permit  you  to  be  at 
so  much  trouble.  Since  you  are  so  gival  as  to  give 
me  the  pot.  I'll  just  carry  it  home  with  me  in  my 


hand.  I'm  so  much  taken  with  it,  indeed,  that  I  would 
really  prefer  carrying  it  aiyseir.''  After  much  alter¬ 
cation  between  the  minister  and  the  widow  on  this 
delicate  point  of  politeness,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  carry  home  the  pot  himself. 

Off  then  he  trudged,  bearing  this  curious  little  culi¬ 
nary  anicle,  alternately  in  his  band  and  under  his 
arm.  as  seemed  roost  conveu'ent  to  him.  Uiilortu- 
nately,  the  day  was  warm,  and  the  way  lung ;  so  that 
ha  b^me  heartily  tired  of  his  burthen  before  he  got 
half-way  home.  Under  these  distressing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  struck  him,  that,  if,  iiwtead  of  carrying  the 
pot  awkwardly  at  one  side  of  his  person,  he  were  to 
carry  it  on  his  head,  the  burthen  would  be  greatly 
lightened ;  the  principles  of  nataral  philosophy,  which 
he  had  learned  at  college,  informing  him,  that  when 
a  load  presses  directly  and  immediately  upon  any  ob¬ 
ject,  it  is  for  leas  onerous  than  when  it  hanp  at  the 
remotest  end  of  a  lever.  Accordingly, duffing  his  hat, 
which  he  resolved  to  carry  home  in  his  hand,  and 
having  applied  his  hamlkerchief  to  his  brow,  he  cla^ 
ped  the  pot,  in  inverted  foshion.  upon  his  head,  where, 
as  the  reader  may  suppose,  it  figured  much  like  Mam- 
brino's  helmet  upon  thee  axed  capital  of  Dun  Quixote, 
only  a  great  deal  moro  magnificent  in  shape  and  di- 
mensiona.  There  was,  at  first,  much  relief  and  much 
comfort  in  this  new  mode  of  carrying  the  pot ;  but 
mark  the  result  The  unfortunate  minister  having 
taken  a  by-path,  to  escape  observation,  found  himself, 
when  still  a  good  way  from  home,  under  the  neces¬ 


sity  of  leaping  over  a  ditch,  which  iniercepte  l  him.  I 
in  passing  fnim  one  field  to  another.  He  jumped  ;  but 
surety  no  jump  w'asever  taken  soi-ompletely  in,  or,  at 
least,  into,  the  dark  as  this.  The  concussion  given  to 
his  person  in  descending  caused  ihe  helmet  to  become  | 
a  hood ;  the  put  slipped  down  over  his  face,  and  rest-  | 
ing  with  the  rim  U|siii  his  neck,  stuck  fast  there  ;  en- 1 
closing  his  whole  head  as  completely  as  ever  was 
knight  incased  in  his  coal  of  mail.  What  was  worst 
of  a  1,  the  nose,  which  had  permitted  the  pot  to  slip 
down  over  it,  withstood  every  desperate  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  its  proprietor,  to  mike  it  slip  back  again; 
Ihe  contracted  part,  or  neck,  of  Ihe  patera,  boitig  of 
such  a  peculiar  formation  as  to  cling  fast  to  the  base  of 
the  nose,  although  it  had  louod  no  difficulty  in  gliding  ^ 


along  iis  hypoiheniise.  Was  ever  minister  in  a  won* 
plight!  Was  there  ever  con'retemps  so  unlucky? 
Did  ever  any  man  so  effectually  hoodwink  himself, 
or  so  thoroughly  shut  his  eyes  to  the  plain  light  of 
nature  ?  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  place  was 
lonely;  the  way  difficult  and  dangerous;  human  re¬ 
lief  was  remote,  almost  heyon-J  reach.  It  was  im- 
puasihle  even-lo  cry  fiir  help;  or,  if  a  cry  could  be 
uttered,  it  might  reach,  in  deafening  reverberation, 
the  ear  of  the  utterer,  but  it  would  not  travel  twelve 
inches  farther  in  any  direction.  To  add  to  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  case,  the  unhappy  sufferer  soon  found 
great  difficulty  in  breathing  What  with  the  heat 
occasioneil  by  the  beating  of  the  son  on  the  metal, 
and  what  with  the  frequent  return  of  the  same  heated 
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•ir  to  hit  lungi,  be  wm  in  the  utmost  danger  of  Mif- 
focatkMi.  Every  thing  coniidered,  it  teemed  likely 
that,  if  be  did  not  chance  to  be  relieved  by  tome  acci¬ 
dental  wayfarer,  there  woold  toon  be  “  death  in  the 
P^” 

The  inatinctive  love  of  life,  however,  it  omni-pre- 
valent;  and  even  very  tiupid  people  have  been  found, 
when  pul  to  the  push  by  vtmng  aud  imminent  peril, 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  pretence  of  mind,  and  exert  a 
degree  of  energy  for  above  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  them,  or  what  they  were  ever  known  to 
exhibit,  or  exert,  under  ordinary  circunittancee.  So 
it  waa  with  the  pot-enaconced  roinitter.  Pretaed  by 
the  urgency  of  hit  dittreeacs,  he  fortunately  recollected 
that  there  waa  a  aniith’a  ahop  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  acroaa  the  fields,  where,  if  be  could  reach  it 
before  the  period  of  tufibcaiion,  he  might  poaaibly  find 
reUef.  Deprived  of  hit  eyesight,  he  acted  only  at  a 
man  of  feeling,  and  went  on  aa  rautieualy  at  he  could, 
with  hit  hat  in  hit  hand.  Half  crawling,  half  sliding 
over  ridge  and  furrow,  ditch  and  hedge,  somewhat 
like  Satan  floundering  over  chaoa,  the  unbapfiy  minis¬ 
ter  travelled  with  all  possible  speed,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  guess,  in  the  direction  of  the  place  of  refuge. 
I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  conceive  the  surprise,  the 
mirth,  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  smith,  and  all  the 
hangen-on  of  the  muddy,  when,  at  length,  tom  and 


worn,  faint  and  exhausted,  blind  and  breathless,  tlie 
unfortunate  man  arrived  at  the  place,  and  let  them 
know  (rather  by  tigiis  than  by  words)  the  circum- 
sianccs  ct'  hia  case.  In  the  words  of  an  old  ScoiUah 
Ming, — 

“  Uut  cam  the  gudeman,  and  high  he  Aonled  ; 

Out  cam  the  gudewite,  and  low  she  loeted ; 

And  a’  (he  town  neighbours  were  gathered  about  it; 

And  there  was  be,  1  trow,” 

The  merriment  of  the  company,  however,  soon  gave 
way  to  consideraiions  of  humanity.  Ludicrous  as 
was  the  minister,  with  suih  an  object  where  his  bead 
should  have  been,  and  with  the  feet  of  the  pot  point¬ 
ing  upwards,  like  the  horns  of  the  great  enemy,  it 
was,  neverihelesa.  necessary  that  he  should  be  speedily 
restored  to  his  ordinary  condition,  if  it  were  tor  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  might  continue  to  liva  lie 
was  accordingly,  at  hia  own  re<]iicsi,  led  into  the 
smithy,  muliiludea  fliH-king  around  to  tender  him  their 
kindest  offices,  or  to  wiincta  the  pruceas  of  release; 
and,  having  laid  down  his  head  upon  the  anvil,  the 
smith  lost  no  time  in  seising  and  poising  his  goudly 
forgehammer,  “Will  I  come  sstr  on.  minister  T’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  considerate  man  ol  irun,  in  at  the  brink  of 
the  pot.  “  As  $air  as  ye  like,”  was  the  miniatar's  an¬ 
swer  i  “  better  a  chap  i  the  challs  than  die  tor  waat 


of  breath.”  Thus  permittud,  the  man  let  fkll  a  blow,  air,  and  a  glass  from  the  gndewife’s  bottle,  restored 
which  fortunately  broke  the  pot  in  pieces,  without  the  unfortunate  man ;  but,  assuredly,  the  incident  is 
hurting  the  head  which  it  enclosed,  as  the  cook-maid  one  of  those  which  will  loag  live  in  the  memory  of 

breaks  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  without  bruising  the  the  parishieaers  of  C - —Edinburgh  Literary 

delicate  food  within.  A  few  minutes  of  the  clear  Journal. 
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THE  WRECK. 

BY  MRB.  HtMANK. 

ITar  Mill  are  drafgled  in  the  brine, 

Thai  gladdened  late  ihe  akiea; 

And  tier  pennon  that  kneed  the  lair  aooaBhiDe, 
Down  many  a  fathom  liea. 

BWaM. 

AH  night  the  booming  mmote-gtin 
Had  pealed  along  ihe  deep. 

And  nioanifully  the  riting  enn 
Looked  o’er  ifae  tide-num  eteep. 

A  bark,  from  India't  roral  alrand. 

Before  the  nwhing  blaai. 

Had  Yelled  her  topaaile  to  the  aand. 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  abip! — brare  henna  bad  striYew, 
And  true  ones  died  with  ber! 

We  taw  her  mighiy  cable  rieen. 

Like  floniMg  goaeamer ! 

We  MW  her  protid  Bag  struck  that  mom, 

A  alar  once  o'er  the  aeaa. 

Her  hetaa  beat  down,  ber  deck  ofUrntr— 

And  Mdder  ikntga  than  Iheae ! 


We  mw  her  treasuraa  raai  away ; 

The  rocks  with  pearl  were  town; 

And.  alrangely  tad,  ihe  ruby's  ray 
Flashed  ooi  o’er  freitcd  alone ; 

And  gold  was  tirewn  ihe  wet  tands  o'er. 
Like  ashes  by  a  breeae. 

And  gorgeous  rubes,— but  oh  !  that  shore 
Had  sadder  sights  than  theae ! 

We  MW  the  strong  man,  still  and  low, 

A  crushed  reed  thruam  aside ! 

Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Nm  withoui  strife  he  died ! 

And  near  him  on  the  tea-weed  lay. 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept. 

But  well  oar  gushing  hearts  might  My, 

That  dkrt  a  mother  slept. 

For  her  pale  arms  a  baba  had  premad 
With  such  a  wieaihmg  grasp, 

'  Billaws  had  dashed  o’er  that  lewd  brtasl. 
Yet  not  undone  the  eiMp! 

Her  very  treasea  had  been  Aung 
To  wrap  ihe  lair  child's  form, 

Where  snll  iheir  rsei.  long  siroamen  olung. 
All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beautiful,  midst  that  srild  scene. 
Gleamed  up  the  boy’s  dead  lace. 

Like  Slumber’s,  trustingly  serene. 

In  melancholy  grace. 

Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  bead. 

With  balfehut  violet  eye; — 

He  had  known  iMile  of  ber  dread. 

Nought  of  her  agony ! 

Oh,  human  love!  whose  yearning  heart 
Thnmgh  all  things  vainly  true. 

So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part, 
lit  passionate  adieu ! 

Surety  thou  hast  another  lot. 

There  is  some  home  fur  thee. 

Where  thoa  shall  rmt,  remembering  net 
,  The  mooni^  oTihe  BMl 


THE  TIMES. 

By  CocKtncY  Boa. 

Oh  !  times  is  werry  'aid  indeed. 

They  cant  ba  not  no  'aider; 

My  peebets  I  can’t  binierlard. 

And  empty  hie  my  larder. 

The  Banka  vontdwcouni,  so  they  vont 
Its  wery  bad  bckavUig— 

They’ve  all  lum'd  iwlo  barber  shops. 
And  Jleros  a  cove  by  ehmvieg. 

And  Sour  is  n's— aad  so  is  beef. 

They  my  they  can’t  be  riser  ; 

Oh !  vui  a  dreadful  pressure  'tia, 

I  hope  it  vont  be  timr. 

All  trades  is  sirark  for  ’igher  pay, 

A  nd  panic’s  struck  the  nation ; 

My  baker's  struck  and  vania  the  dual. 
And  I’m  struck  vith  wesalion. 

Yet  I  will  try  to  brare  it  bout, 

‘  CauM  I  aint  no  Aincher ; 

Tba  times  it  fineking  to  be  tare. 

They  cant  be  not  no  pineher. 

The  merchant  valka  habout  the  straeta. 
As  if  ’is  dand  r‘s  risen ; 

He  Yonta  to  make  'is  buanim  friend 
Security  of’is’n. 

but  friends  it  ahy  and  rather  rare; 
Summit  like  vinter  roses. 

I’ve  tried  the  game  on  Are  or  sis. 

And  knomete  rot  I  knoweee  ; 

And  if  von  lives  bin  'is  bown  ’ouse, 
Ha’s  got  to  pay  'ia  taiea — 

And  money’s  three  per  cent  a  day, 
Tbat'i  vol  the  broker  oses. 

Men  fitila  for  milbona,  vot  cant  pay 
But  ona  cant  hit  tha  dollar ; 

And  apeculaion  vot’s  got  rich, 

Art  pinchad  and  tcraw’d  all  hollar. 

My  hies !  I'm  blow’d ;  tiiwa  iacca  long 
1  sich  a  bad  precursor ; 

I'll  maka  mytalf  contaalad  qoil»— 
Tba  times  cant  ba  no  sorssr .' 


JULIET, 

See,  who  cornea  yonder  to  her  lattic’d  bower. 

Wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  bar  peerlem  charms ; 

With  luoaen’d  breast,  revealing  ita  young  anow, 

And  tha  blue  eye  cast  on  Heaven’s  bright  midnight 
scene  ; 

Tia  Juliet, or  'lie  Innocence;  tweet  child — 

Yet  more  than  child,  Verona’s  loveliest  Aower 
Scarce  more  than  budded  i  **  Comes  she  to  her  real. 
Or  to  the  gau  of  night ;  or  to  her  thought. 

And  memory  of  what  she  was,  at  mom. 

And  what  at  eve,  ere  yet  young  Romeo  sighed. 

She  has  not  lasted  guilt,  and  yet  her  foot  ^ 
Piem’d  not  the  marble  stair,  as  it  was  wont 
With  its  light  found  ;  it  came  not  as  it  should, 

Free  by  her  nurse's  side  ,  nor  on  her  lip. 

Wits  all  the  maiden’s  prattle  of  the  dance, 

And  song,  and  guests,  that  gme'd  her  father’s  haUa. 

And  when  ber  lady-mother  hade  good  night. 

And  |«ried  with  a  kiss,  like  one  in  lear. 

Or  one  in  freedom  scarce  yet  sure,  trac’d  down 
Her  steps,  reiieaiing  from  the  door; 

And  trembled,  as  Ihe  slorm-touch’d  leaf  is  mov’d, 

To  hear  the  voice,  her  own  sweet  mother’s  voice. 

Ask  of  the  nurae,  “  Why  Juliet’s  step  so  light. 
Should  on  that  evening  falter yea,  she  trembled — 
Ye;  knew  not  why ; — guilt  was  not  in  her  heart — 
But  looking  on  her  innocence,  she  mw 
A  ripple  on  ita  bosom  as  of  vice. 

Attack  for  love,  for  childish,  maideD  lovn, 

I'hai  on  bar  caMmeni  leaning,  thus  looks  down 
Half  aad,  half  gay — ^like  one  in  tears,  yet  laughing 
On  buds  of  poaMgranata,aDd  plenchiog-rose. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TE  RESINA. 


Many  yean  previoua  to  the  time  of  which  I  am 
tpeaking,  there  laboured,  in  a  amall  atudio  on  the 
Monie  Cavallo,  a  young  German  student  in  sculpture. 
Like  his  fellaws,  he  was  selJuro  aware  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month,  of  the  source  from  whence  means 
were  to  he  derived  for  carrying  them  to  the  end  of  it, 
but  in  talent,  they  allowed  him  to  stand  above  them. 
Still  bis  chief  employment  was  to  toil  upon  the  works 
of  artists  of  older  standing,  and  to  confer  fame, 
whilst  he  received  the  wages  of  mere  labour.  Thus 
the  genius  of  Frederic  was  known  only  to  his  familiar 
associates,  and  the  original  exercise  of  it  was.  of  neces¬ 
sity,  confined  to  the  hours  which  others  devoted  to 
repose  or  to  festal  days,  when  scarcely  aiioiher  hand 
was  at  work  in  the  whole  eapiial. 

The  palazzo  belonged  to  the  Marehese  di  - ,  a 

nobleman  of  great  wealth  but  retired  habits,  which 
caused  him  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  amongst  the  pea 
santry  of  his  estate,  leaving  the  splendid  abode  in 
question  to  a  branch  of  his  family  which  had  shared 
in  the  general  decay  of  his  country.  In  the  course 
of  hts  visits  to  the  mutilated  statues  and  basso-relievos, 
Frederic  had  discovered  a  living  work  of  perfection, 
destined  to  be  a  subject  of  more  devoted  study  than 
all  the  wonders  that  marble  had  yet  produced. 

Teresina  had  just  arrived  at  an  age  to  make  her 
friends  sensible  ol  her  peculiar  situation.  She  was, 
unhappily,  too  highly  born  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  of 
the  various  ways  which  were  open  to  the  daughters 
of  the  simple  citizen,  and  the  dependent  state  of  her 
parents,  r-'ndered  it  impossible  that  she  wonhl  ever 
be  raised  beyond  it.  She  had  sprung  up  amidst  ruin, 
and  would  there,  in  all  probability,  fade  neglected 
away.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  Roman  possess¬ 
ed  the  ardent  feelings  of  her  country  in  a  degree  as 
far  above  the  common  order,  as  were  her  pale  and 
dark-eyed  beauty,  and  the  proud  style  of  her  |ierfect 
symmetry. 

Both  Teresina  and  the  young  German  were  early 
in  discovering  that  they  met  in  each  other,  for  the  first 
time,  the  capability  cfi  mutual  comprehension,  and 
mutual  feeling.  The  commencement  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  been  confined  to  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  as  they  occasionally  encountered  upon  the 
richly-ornamented  terraces  of  the  palace  garden,  the 
one  musing  over  classic  balustrades  of  inlaid  marble, 
storied  pedestals,  and  statuen  of  whatever  was  most 
enchanting  in  history  or  fable;  the  other,  retiring 
with  the  wild  witnesses  of  a  Roman  spring,  which 
burst  forth  spontaneously  from  the  negected  plot — the 
rim  of  the  sculptured  fountain,  the  ruined  wall  of 
ages  more  remote. 

The  meetings  between  Teresina  and  Frr  deric  were 
no  longer  caused  by  accident.  She  knew  'he  moment 
of  his  release  from  labour,  and,  whether  by  the  blaze 
of  the  bright  spring  morning,  or  the  i  ha  lea  of  its 
dewy  sunset,  her  form  was  amongst  the  s  aturs,  her 
feeling  beneath  the  cypress.  She  asked  not  if  this  was 
love — no  matter  whal  it  was.  She  never  could  lie 
anything  to  Fredeiic.  The  thought  of  hanging  a  dis¬ 
astrous  load  on  his  arduous  path  to  fame,  never  once 
occurred  to  her.  She  never  could  be  anything  to  any 
one  else,  for  who  could  be  worth  the  reservation  of 
her  heart,  where  her  merit  was  to  be  measured  by 
Fortune  1 

The  feelings  of  Frederic  were  not  so  devoid  of 
plan,  though  that  plan  was.  mainly  supported  by  chi¬ 
meras.  Hit  only  chance  of  possessing  Teresina  was 
by  a  rise  in  reputation,  which  should  atone  for  h.*< 
want  of  birth  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  hit  passion  and 
his  profession  already  foresaw  such  miraculous  events 
as  had  never  before  occurred,  excepting  in  the  brain 
of  a  German,  lover. 


**  Frederic,”  said  a  voice,  soft,  clear  and  celestial,  as 
though  it  had  proceeded  from  one  of  those  fabled  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  sky ;  **  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night, 
but  am  here  because  I  would  be  where  you  have 
been.” 

“  Alas!  Teresina,  aiid  such,  for  I  know  not  how 
long  a  time,  is  all  the  intercourse  that  will  subsist  be¬ 
tween  us.  It  is  the  will  of  Fortune  that  we  part.  1 
see  the  starlight  trembling  in  your  eyes,  when  I 
would  look  to  you  for  courage.  We  never  yet  have 
spoken  of  the  feeling  by  which  aiir  hearts  are  united, 
for  in  your  guileless  coiintenace  I  have  fancied  that 
I  read  the  secret  more  clearly  than  your  tongue  could 
tell  it.  These  bonds  are  love — wild,  enthusiastic,  un¬ 
changeable,  as  our  natures.  It  has  made  our  happi¬ 
ness;  it  depends  upon  ourselves  whether  it  is  to  make 
our  misery  I  depart  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.-— 
It  may  not  be  vanity,  if  1  declare  to  you  (for  what  I 
breathe  in  your  ear  is  no  more  than  thinking  aloud) 
that  I  feel  within  me  the  qualities  to  secure  them. — 
Then,  when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  bless  the  pains 
of  this  parting  hour  as  having  led  to  joys  which  now 
we  dare  not  dream  of." 

Months  passed,  but  the  serene  absence  of  positive 
sorrow  existed  fur  Teresina  no  lunger.  The  scenes  of 
beauty  wherein  she  might  have  waned  away  her  life 
in  tranquillity,  had,  every  one  of  them,  some  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  bliss  which  she  had  only  enjoyed  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  its  loss. 

Shortly  before  this  period,  circumstances  had,  for  a 
season,  called  her  lolly  relation,  the  Marehese,  te  Rome, 
fur  the  first  time  since  she  had  grown  up.  He  was  a 
nobleman  of  high  character,  and,  though  far  advanced 
in  life,  retained  a  kindliness  of  feeling  which,  inoiher 
days,  had  made  a  stalely  person  and  gifted  intellect 
the  objecu  of  love,  no  leas  than  admiration.  The  mind 
and  beauty  of  Teresinc  were  of  a  quality  unlouked 
for;  her  parents  had  been  Icng  dead;  and  the  con¬ 
nexions  who  had  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  her  were 
of  a  degree  so  distant  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable. — 
Her  case  was  touching,  and  he  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  for  her. 

The  more  the  Marehese  conversed  with  her,  the 
more  he  was  attracted  by  the  noble  blood  which  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  every  thought  she  uttered.  Her  heart 
palpitated  at  each  advance  of  favour,  as  an  omen  of 
g'.od  fortune  to  her  Frederic.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  her  eflurts  to  confer  pleasure  oobtain  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  aflfection  were  founded  in  a  double  interest. 
The  Marehese  had  not  entirely  (<>rgoiien  the  gallan¬ 
try  of  his  youth,  was  a  ready  exam|ile  that  the  old  as 
well  as  the  young,  are  not  insensible  to  the  flattery  of 
attention,  and  began  to  call  to  mind  that  he  [laid  his 
late  Marchesa  the  respect  of  remaining  long  a  wi¬ 
dower. 

The  unexpected  turn  which  had  been  taken  by  her 
noble  relative's  regard  was  appalling.  Teresina  shud- 
(leretl — such  a  anion  could  never  be. 

Long  after  he  had  departed  Teresina  remained 
gazing  on  the  splendours  of  the  pictured  wall  and 
iretied  ceiling  of  that  stalely  apartment,  in  sngutsh 
and  stupefaction.  The  words  which  bad  struck  must 
fearfully  upon  her  heart  were  those  which  denied  to 
her  hopes  the  sanction  of  the  church.  Fredertc  had 
no  nobility  but  his  mind.  He  was  lust  to  her  for 
ever. 

She  was  offered  a  connexion  against  which  her  na¬ 
ture  would  have  rebelled,  even  had  her  heart  not 
been  pre-occiipied.  She  was  oflfered  wealth,  which 
her  long  habits  of  selfdenial  had  rendered  super¬ 
fluous. 

Yet  she  had  heard  it  said  that  the  estates  of  tho 
Marehese  had,  in  common  with  a  few  others,  the  vir- 
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tM  of  conferring  nobilility  on  their  powewnr— The 
train  of  thought  which  (ullowed  upon  this  recollec¬ 
tion  may  be  imagineil.  The  Marcheie  had  given  hii 
word  that  they  ihould  be  hert,  and,  by  tranafernng 
them  to  F rederic,  ahe  placed  him  beyond  the  threat 
which  had  dismayed  her. 

It  was  not  lon^  ere  the  germs  of  genius  and  taste, 
and  the  gorgeous  devices  of  wealth  that  were  squan¬ 
dered  through  that  eiirhanied  palace,  gleamed  with 
the  glow  ol  festive  lights  that  seemed  to  outnumber 
the  stars.  From  quaint  balustrade  and  vaulting  statue, 
the  breeze  of  the  early  autumn  was  cooled  by  fantas¬ 
tic  wreaths  from  fountains  of  magic  source.  Tier 
over  tier  of  myrtle  terraces  displayed  the  proud  con¬ 
course  of  Rime's  loveliest  ami  loftiest  bom  ;  and  the 
waving  bed  of  odours  that  raelteil  downward  into  the 
dark  blue  city,  bore  with  it  the  sweetest  sounds  of  joy 
and  melody.  There  were,  homage,  praise,  congratu¬ 
lation — all  words  for  soothing,  flattering,  and  forget¬ 
fulness  ;  there  were  earth's  choicest  treasures  fiir  the 
adornment  of  beauty,  and  heaven's  fairest  favnurs  to 
disarm  comparison.  Alas!  and  what  were  all  these 
to  the  envied  of  that  night — the  aching,  the  bewilder¬ 
ed,  the  MarcAeia  Teresina  ? 

This  was  the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  moment  of  her 
married  life  which  was  willingly  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  her  lover.  She  had  taken  a  desperate 
atop  for  him,  the  result  remained  with  Providence, 
and  the  intervening  time  was  to  be  claimed  by  the 
duties  of  her  uew  state. 

If  her  situation  was  painful  amongst  her  equals, 
before  the  public  it  was  harrowing.  If  her  splendid 
equipage  passed  the  streets,  her  declining  head  turned 
not  to  the  right  or  left,  fnnn  apprehension  of  whote 
reproachful  glance  might  be  filed  upon  her.  If  ahe 
knalt  for  relief  before  the  altar,  she  dared  not  raise 
her  eyes,  for  fear  of  loAoae  indignant  form  might  inte^ 
pose.  And  when  she  relumed  ezhausted  in  soul  to 
her  palazao,  that  look,  that  form,  which  first  had  met 
her  there,  bad  gained  dominion  of  her  deepest  love — 
bow  could  ahe  shun  them?  How,  ezcept  in  mad¬ 
ness. 

Time  had  dealt  kindly  with  the  Marches*,  and  did 
not  seek  hia  due  till  the  claim  was  fairly  allowed. 
The  old  noble  fiirgot  not.  now  that  he  was  about  to 
part  from  Teroeina,  the  promises  he  had  made  before 
their  union.  Hia  estates,  without  esaeption,  were 
given  to  her  absolute  ilisposal;  her  praises  were  the 
last  wonlson  hia  lips;  and  when  she  again  saw  Rome, 
it  was  in  the  pompous  train  which  conveyed  him  to 
the  tomb  of  hia  lathers. 

Once  more  a  sojourner  in  the  palazao,  the  tumult  of 
her  heart,  ao  long  repressed,  was  hard  indeed  to  be 
resisted  ;  but  her  duty  was  not  complete  till  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  Marchese  had  received  its  tribute  of  res¬ 
pect  equivalent  to  the  fidelity  which  she  had  shown 
him  living.  Ere  her  tongue  was  trusted  with  the 
name  of  Freiieric,  the  splendid  Marchesa  had  declined 
every  envied  alliance  that  could  be  offered  by  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  curiosity  was  eagerly  attending 
the  end  to  which  her  paramount  attraction  could  be 
devoted.  The  humiliation  of  her  princely  suitors 
was,  in  due  time,  completed  by  a  tremulous  inquiry 
for  the  obscure  German  student;  wild  were  the  ap- 
prebeiHKHia,  the  impatience,  with  which  she  awaited 
the  result.  Freileric  might  have  forgotten  her,  might 
never  have  returned  to  Rime  after  her  marriage, 
might  have  believed  her  false,  might  no  longer  eiist. 
When  her  messenger  returned,  she  was  fiiund  dishe¬ 
velled  with  agitation,  and  scarcely  able  to  apeak  or  to 
aomprehend. 

Frederic  bad  returned  immediately  upon  hearing 
that  she  was  lost  to  him,  had  given  up  the  pursuit  of 
&me,  and  was  contented  to  labor  for  his  brMd. 

**  But  comes  he  not  to  see  me  r  . 

He  had  sent  his  humble  respects  to  the  neble  Mar- 


chesa,  and  would  attend  her  commandc  when  released 
from  work. 

“  He  does  not  fly  to  meet  me !  Hia  humble  respects 
to  Teresina!” 

■  Hours  passed,  and  still  the  trembling  mistress  of 
that  glittering  saloon  was  doomed  to  hi<te  her  face  in 
the  silken  cushuMi  with  antici|iaiions  of  wo  unknown 
to  the  bed  of  straw.  The  Madonna  breathing  from 
the  walls,  seeme  I  to  whisper  that  ihe  place  lor  hope 
was  nut  there,  and  the  twilight  of  Ihe  same  season 
that  witnesseil  her  sacri.lce  to  the  Marchese  was  a. 
memorial  of  bitter  omen.  It  was  then  that  the  slow 
opening  of  the  m  iseive  door  prepared  her  to  learn  her 
fate;  was  it  ihe  ri<sir  of  [Mtadise,  or  ihe  tomb?  One 
hand  flung  back  the  dark,  loose  braids  from  her  sight, 
ihe  other  pressetl  the  heart  that  would  have  burst. 
She  knew  not  wtielher  to  spring  lu  his  arms,  or  like  a 
guiliy  thing,  to  sink  at  his  leet.  The  door  was  rinsed; 
and  Frederic,  in  the  simple  costume  of  other  days, 
pale,  care-worn,  but  with  an  aspect  more  proud  than 
ever,  stood  before  her,  alone,  and  calmly. 

“  Freileric  !  do  you  not  kiHiw  me  I" 

“  I  know.  Signora,  that  I  wait  the  pleasure  of  the 
noblest  Indy  in  Rome.” 

I  ••  Frederic,  'tis  Teresina — unchanged — with  every 
I  obstacle  to  hsppinew  removed,  e.xcepi  what  you  may 
I  rre<ile  ynursell  These  walls,  with  all  iheir  treasures 
I  — mountains  and  vnlleys  lor  a  dukedom — nobilily  that 
may  I'sik  down  n;siii  me  proud — power  that  may  raiae 
the  rrutheil  hatiris  of  imligence  and  virtue — theee, 
with  the  first,  pray  heaven,  the  only,  ohyect  of  your 
love — these  are  all  your'a — if  you  indeed  are  Freda- 
ris,  and  can  at  length  remember  Teresina.” 

The  eftirt  was  cihausnng — ahe  dropped  where  aha 
had  been  reclining, and  regardod  him  with  the  tremor 
of  a  suppliant. 

Frederic  stood  unmoved.  “I  did  not  think,”  ha 
replied,  ^  that  it  lay  in  the  course  uf  human  events  la 
place  roa,  under  (he  obligations  which  I  owe  to  iha 
Marchcaa(  Teresina.  I  ihoiiighi  that  the  once  aspiring 
spirit  hadibeen  cniahed  to  a  level  with  its  fortunes— 
that  be  who  had  dropped  disheartened  on  the  road  ta 
fame,  would  firtd  nothing  to  break  his  fall  to  disgrace. 
I  thought  I  could  have  bnme  insult — have  received 
charity.  Thanks  la  the  Marchrsa,  I  see  a  depth  ta 
which  I  cannot  fall.  This  is.  indead,  a  noble  palazza 
Here  are  the  works  which  raised  a  race  of  mortals  to 
something  between  mankind  and  ihe  goda,  and  here 
are  powers  of  enjoyment,  far  beyond  ihe  level  af 
earthly  eiperisnce.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  gentle 
phaniom  of  remembrance,  which  used  to  listen  to  the 
transport  with  which  ray  soul  drank  in  ihesa  wundera. 
and  might  bear  me  wiineas  that  I  knew  their  worth 
unequalled.  I  krtow  besides  those  mountain  domains, 
and  the  greaineNS  they  bestow.  They  are  endeared 
to  me  by  ihe  humble  iranscripia  of  my  lellow  laborers. 
Their  poaaesaor  might  build  himself  a  throne  of  bleaa' 
ings.  But  the  poor  German  is  not  ao  basely  poor,  that 
he  can  receive  even  these  from  a  hand  polluted — 
from  a  heart  foresworn.” 

TeresiiM  could  answer  only  by  a  low  scream  of 
agony. 

“That  band,”  ha  calmly  continued,  “without  its 
gifts,  hod  led  me,  perchance,  upon  a  course  more 
loAv  than  that  which  it  paves  with  gold.  But  confi¬ 
dence  is  the  quality  of  love,  and  TereMua’s  heart  mis¬ 
gave  her.” 

“  Frederic,  would  you  have  me  die  in  your  pre¬ 
sence!  For  what  was  this  mighty  lot  emtiraced,  no- 
leaa  to  make  it  yoMr's? — unless  to  amooih  away  im- 
poasibililies  to  my  being  your'a  without  it!  Frederic, 
what  baa  supported  me  through  my  biiiar  trial! — what 
baa  restrained  the  loiMly  angu'sh  of  my  heart  from 
seeking  sympathy  in  your’a !— what  haa  nwde  your 
name  a  airanger  to  my  lipa,  your  fortune  a  mystery, 
your  fote  a  frightful  praaentimeni,  a  hovering  shadow. 
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wMoh  I  dared  not  oaaiemplaie.uid  could  not  baniekt 
What  but  the  dread  of  not  deaerving,  of  being  worth* 
leaa  to  you?  Oh!  would  you  luok  1«m  calmly, uJdly. 
aternly,  I  would  explain  the  pait  so  that  you  ahonid 
love  me  better  than  before  we  parted.  You  kiaiw 
that  I  was  poor,  neglected,  despundiog  I  have  not 
words,  as  oiliera  have,  to  take  my  own  part  Frederic, 
will  your  heart  not  help  me  1  1  never  thought  my 

feeble  mind  a  match  for  yuur'a,  but  you  persuaded, 
you  ovenraled  me,  and  leave  me  now  to  feel  it,  and 
to  perish.  Had  you  not  said  you  loved  me,  I  never 
had  given  this  palsied  hand  to  the  fetters  which  have 
poisoned  it  I  should  have  lived  as  you  furst  Auind 
me— ray  harmless  history  had  died  with  me  unstain* 
ed :  and  now  my  very  grave  must  be  my  shataae, 
branded  with  falsehood,  aud  by  you.’”  • 

**  Forgive  me.  Signora — I  was  ignorant  of  the  faah* 
ion  of  your  rank.  I  did  not  know  it  was,  a  proof  of 
aonstaney  to  give  your  hand  in  opposition  to  yaur  vo  we 
ar  a  proof  ol  love  to  break  the  spirit  that  bowed  to 
your  dorainion ;  I  did  know  it  was  a  reproach  to  call 
such  things  by  the  name  of  falseltoud,  and  will  in  fu-  | 
lure  think  them  virtues  which  tbe  lowlier  born  arc  , 
too  vile  to  comprehend.” 

He  turned  to  depart,  and  sha  withheld  him  not — 
bin  farewell  was  unheard — and  in  another  luomeui 
tha  ponderous  iron  doors  of  the  palazzo  liwJ  closed  be* 
hind  him,  as  he  felt,  for  ever. 

Three  days  passed,  and  Frederick  received  no  mea- 
sage  from  Teresioa  to  return.  Ue  began  touSer  him 
self  bitter  congratulations  that  ha  had  nut  d'Mia  to  un* 
invilad.  'Har  aufferiag,  aa  ha  at  first  auppuaed.  could 
have  been  nothing  but  moiiifiualioo  at  baing  rejeot- 
•d  by  one  ao  humble,  aud  deubilam  her  unateedy  re* 
fsid  fi>r  him  had  now  settled  down  to  aoom  aud  ha¬ 
tred.  If  ever  he  heard  of  her  again,  be  permuded 
kimeeif  it  would  he  by  aome  aet  of  Boman  veo^ance 
•a  puaiHi  tbe  panper'e  iaialeoce,  and  tie  ha  tougue 
fiom  betmying  her. 

Tbe  fourth  day  came,  and  with  it  the  menna  ef  ae- 
tmating  how  ikr  hia  imagiiwiion  bud  done  her  jualiee 
He  had,  with  a  determined  efibrl  to  cenoentraie  bit 
energies,  and  hide  the  torture  that  bad  acattered  tbeai, 
rasumed  bit  oecopaiiea  in  tha  studio  of  which  he 
was  the  pride,  and  was  cleaving  the  undulations  ol 
beeuly  froia  a  anodel  of  forlorn  recolleotion.  Viaiteia. 
aa  usual,  came  and  went,  but  he  iMiiber  heard  their 
remarks  nor  turned  to  bebuld  tliew.  At  length  he 
wasaiariled  by  an  inquiry  lor  his  own  name,  and  turn¬ 
ing  upon  his  low  suaffdd,  encoiintcreu  persons  of  an 
elKoial  aspeot,  apparently  with  some  ohjeel  of  irapor- 
lance.  Ha  had  no  sooner  acknowledged  himself  lu 
ba  the  person  sought,  than  he  wa*  saluted  with  pro¬ 
fuse  tfeicienoa  aud  congratulation  ns  llic  Marrheaa  di 
■  — !  Tha  vast  tvtaies  bad  bean  legally  tramd'erred 
to  his  poasaeaioH.  eve  y  narlicle  from  tlie  richest  pa- 
laee  le  the  mo-t  barren  crag,  and  liad  ounveyed  every 
title  and  diatinction  snjuyod  by  those  who  had  pre- 
eedad  hbn.  Tfia  chisel  diwpp^  from  hw  hauda,  and 
his  visage  became  bloodless. 

*  And  the  Mercheaa !”  be  eiclairoeil ;  “  the  Mar- 
chaaa  Teresina  f” 

”  No  kmger  the  Marcheia,  of  which  addition  she 
is  divaated  by  the  relinquishsaent  of  the  Marguiaale. 
but  the  simile  Signora  Teresiaa.  Some  mystery  in 
life,  which  ske  kos  not  thought  proper  to  ea^aia.  has 
induced  her  to  withdraw  from  it;  and, to  thaaatooiak- 
aaant  and  grief  af  ell  Some,  ake  ia  baliaved  to  have 
retired  to  the  doisier.  her  declared  motive  for  tlie 
present  diipoeal  ef  what  wiould  probably  have  wedded 
to  the  world  any  other  being  upon  eerth,  ia  ker  desire 
taleave  it  to  ike  pemoa  most  worthy  to  eqfoy  iL  No 
ether  particulars  ars  kna wn,  nar  the  placeuf  hw  retrtat. 

Tbia,  then,  waa  the  aniiciguied  acorn  and  htrad— 
fhia  was  iha  Boman  vangaaiice! 

Weeka  alagand,  and  Tamaint  appaaced  to  have  van¬ 


ished  from  tbe  earth.  The  efleois  upon  a  heart  like 
that  of  Frederick  were  deatroying.  To  occupy  a  homa 
which  had  been  vacated  for  him  by  the  wouiided  mui 
of  Teresina  would  have  been  to  lay  himself  in  the 
grave.  Ashe  groaned  u;iun  the  pallet  mi  long  hsunti- 
ed  by  her  image  as  the  proud  and  esuliiiig  deoeiwee, 
tha  now  changed  aspei'tof  the  vimoii  to  subdued 
malaochuly  that  had  once  depeiuled  un  him  hie  svaey 
joy  of  earth  wera  tha  guise  ol  an  accusing  spirit,  whiah 
left  him  no  aliariiaiive  but  escape  or  inadnaaa.  Ua 
detf-miiiied  to  lly  fion  Kome  liir  ever. 

lie  then  sought  the  worthy  priest  whi  had  aeted  aa 
her  corifesaur,  with  a  view  to  leaving  his  last  wordw 
alwHikl  she  ever  be  found  to  re-aive  them. 

They  ware  pataing  along  the  velvet  bank  of  ika 
Tiber  below  the  city.  It  was  one  oi  ihoaa  dnrk. 
meUncIwily.  suiilsav  days,  which  give  to  tha  auiuniB 
lie  richest  huea  and  most  melting  eentmwni.  Tha 
fringe  of  ycl  ow  canes  uo  tbe  oppuiiia  side  bowed  me- 
I  iKNiless  III  their  unbroken  ireAeciion  in  tlia  wavo ;  and 
afew  scattered  clumps  ufcrniwun  foliage  slept  ageinat 
the  deep  blue  distance  without  a  flutter  or  a  siih. 
Not  far  in  front,  a  few  precipiluua  heights  preaeoied 
a  sombre  contrast  of  brown  monasiia  building  and 
spiral  cypress,  whilst  evury  bell  that  treubisd  ibmogh 
the  still  aimusphcre,  from  the  dsep  St.  Peter's  to  Ika 
clank  of  ike  hermit  monk,  hud  a  tone  w  hich  carriad 
that  gluMn  to  the  heart,  rrederick  *|iok«  not,  and 
neither  cared  nor  obaeried  whither  they  were  goiitf, 
until  they  reached  a  gentle  acclivity,  pavvd  with 
broad  easy  atspa,  ovar  which  the  gram  and  a  Caw  wild 
fiowers  traiM,  caralaasly.  to  aliow  how  liiila  that  path 
waa  uaad  as  s  link  wiik  tha  world.  The  fnnemal 
traea  whiak  kod  epoken  inoumfulaeaa  in  Iku  distanap 
now  reared  their  sleMler  oolumaa  and  awellad  into 
shadow  nn  aiiker  ada;  and  at  avaiy  few  siepa  waa  a 
ertacifii.  with  oame  saintly  ioaaripiiew  to  dispel  ike 
memory  ef  seenea  lam  kaly. 

At  Ike  end  of  ikit  avenue  waaa  asd*looluag  adifioe, 
witk  Gothic  arekea  and  baluairaded  gpllaneo,  with  an 
image  of  iba  Holy  Virgin  beaide  tha  pundeiwua  doom, 
and  a  broad  dial  above  them,  which  had  no  sun  to 
mark  ilia  hour,  and  seemed  to  iudicala  a  plaoa  where 
lieae  aloud  still.  The  prieal  touched  the  bell,  the 
laii-h  ruse  with  a  atring,  and  they  tmvaiaed  gallery 
and  quadrangle  as  ibeiigh  tha  walla  were  detwried, 
till  they  enitred  an  apartment  of  the  interior,  where 
Frederick  was  left  alone. 

All  that  he  had  olwerveil  on  his  appruacb  was  that 
be  was  probably  cuiuJiiclsd  to  tbe  Inily  falher's  mon¬ 
astery  ;  aud  he  gszed  from  (lie  deep  casenienl  oa  the 
remote  city  of  sorrows  without  heeding  the  momen'i 
(bat  passed,  or  giving  a  thought  to  wliai  they  atight 
produce.  At  length  the  father  returned  ;  his  face  was 
not  free  froei  emunoo,  and  ha  prepared  his  oompnawn 
fur  the  axhoriations  of  eiie  who  had  experssuee  to 
ap)>ref;iate  his  grief  and  to  direct  its  cure.  ' 

”  You  have  no  word  to  say,"  continued  he,  **  yw«f 
tale  is  told ;  and  your  deepeoi  sia  aiwvlvad  by  a  apmt 
whose  pardon  will  ba  ratified." 

There  was  a  mystery  in  tbe  old  raaa's  manner,  oad 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  by  which  Frederic  was  tiaMlad 
into  a  sudden  perception  of  tha  placa  ia  which  he 
atcod.  Hia  agitation  increased  to  a  thuddor. 

“Falhar,”  ho  eiclotaied,  “  wbal  place  is  ihiat  This 
is  M  houaa  of  holy  braiherbood.  These  fiuwsm*' 
those  delicate  works  of  charity— theca  iraplemeoto  ef 
wofaan'a  oorupatiott — boar  wiiaam  all  to  tha  wild 
whiapering  of  my  toul.— Tbia  ia  Iks  aunvaaw- 
Teresina  tha  forgiving  spirit !  Deay  tk  and  fefto«e- 
neta  comes  loo  late  !*’ 

Us  dung  himoalf  ia  foansy  at  the  ceafaoaar's  fiml ; 
arid,  aa  he  gasped  for  spaach,  a  hand  piaaad  ftaily  on 
bis  head  baaiowad  ito  blaaaiag  a.  vuiaa  ef  roolady 
from  the  sitheree  praaounood  thenaiwswl  FrNtoaieh— 
aofLat  tho  aatae  toooMM  hia  acmcMeoivodkia  Tc—ina. 
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MISPLACED  ATTACHMENT  OF  JOHN  DOUNCE. 

.  BY  BO  Z. 


If  w«  had  to  raako  •  claMification  of  lociety,  there 
an  a  peculiar  kind  of  men  whom  tve  should  irouie- 
diately  aet  down  under  the  head  of"  Old  Buyt;"  and 
a  eoluran  of  moat  eiieiiMve  dimenaiona  the  ukl  boy* 
eaeuld  require-  To  what  preciac  cauaee  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  of  ok!  boy  population  ia  to  be  traced,  we  are 
■nabla  to  determine  ;  it  would  be  an  intera.iiiig  and 
ennoua  spceulation.  but  as  we  have  not  aufficierit  apace 
to  devote  to  it  here,  we  simply  slate  the  fact  that  tbs 
numbefs  of  ihe  old  boys  have  been  gradually  augment¬ 
ing  within  the  last  few  yean,  and  are  at  this  laomeni 
alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

Upen  a  general  view  of  the  sutqect,  and  without 
eonsidering  it  minutely  in  detail,  we  should  be  dia- 
paaod  to  subdivide  the  old  boys  into  two  distinct  clas- 
aes  the  gay  old  boys,  and  the  steady  old  buys :  the 
gay  old  boys  are  punchy  old  men  in  tlw  disguise  of 
yaang  ones,  who  frequent  the  Quadrant  and  Regent- 
street  la  iha  day-time,  and  theatres  (especially  theatres 
under  lady-management)  at  nighi,  aseuiping  all  the 
fcppishiiMW  and  levity  of  boye.  without  the  eiruse  of 
youth  or  inexperience:  the  steaily  old  boys  are  eertain 
asout  old  gentlemen  of  clean  appearance,  who  are 
always  to  be  seen  in  the  same  taverns,  at  the  same 
hours  every  evening,  smoking  and  drinking  in  the 
same  company. 

Thera  was  oaoa  a  fins  collection  of  old  hoys  to  be 
seen  round  the  circular  taWa  at  Ottey’s  ovary  night, 
batwoan  ths  boom  of  holl^posi  oighi  a^  half  past  alo- 
vao.  Wo  hove  kM  sight  of  them  be  soma  tiowi  but 
there  are  alill  iwa  splendid  sparimews  in  full  bloaaom 
at  the  Rainhew  in  Plaot-tsrsot,  who  always  sit  in  iba 
hot  neoram  the  firo-plaooi  and  smoha  immaaaa  leog 
alsarry  stick  pipea  which  go  oodar  tha  lab!o.wilh  the 
howls  reating  upuo  the  lioor.  Grand  old  hays  ihaaa 
ore— .(at.  rod-bead,  vshiie  heodod  oU  fellosva:  alwaye 
thara  eoo  on  eae  sida  tha  laWa,  and  the  other  oppo- 
aiia^poflmg  and  drinking  away  like  regular  good  tmes, 
and  never  a  bn  the  wune  be  it— every  bedy  hnowr 
them,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  people  that  they’re 
bjth  iroiiKirlal. 

Mr.  John  Dounce  was  sn  old  hoy  of  the  latter  claes 
(we  don’t  mean  immortal,  hut  steady) — a  retired  glove 
and  braces-maker.^a  widower,  reeMlenI  with  three 
daughters — sll  grown  up,  and  all  unmarried— in  Cur- 
■Mor-sireet,  Chancery-lane.  He  was  a  short,  round, 
lavgedaeed.  lilth  ,  lubbish  sort  of  a  man,  with  a  bniod- 
bnmrood  hat,  and  a  aquare  coat;  and  had  ihot  gmve, 
but  confident  kind  ol  roll,  peculiar  to  ohi  boys  in  gene 
ral.  Regular  as  clock-work— lireakbst  at  uiiiw^ 
dress  and  liiiivate  a  little — down  to  the  Sir  Somehady’s 
Head— glaas  of  ale  and  Ihe  paper— come  back  ngain, 
and  lake  the  daughters  out  for  a  walk— dinner  at  three 
—glaas  of  grog  and  a  pipe— nap — lea— little  walk— 
Sir  Somebody's  flsad  again— capital  houss  I— delighl- 
flil  evenings !  Thera  were  Mr.  Harris,  the  law-ela- 
ttener,  and  Mr.  Jennings,  the  rohe-iiiaksr  (two  jolly 
yaung  follows  like  himself.)  and  Jonas,  tha  barrister  s 
elevk— rum  fellow  that  Jones— capital' company— full 
e4  anecdoie;  and  there  they  tat  every  night  'nil  just 
ten  minutes  before  twelve,  drinking  their  brandy  and 
water,  amoking  their  pipes,  telling  stories,  and  snjoy- 
ing  themselves,  with  a  kind  of  solaron  joviality  parti- 
miiarly  edifyihg. 

Soraetimcs  Jones  would  propose  a  half-price  visit  to 
Drury  Lane  or  Covsni  Gardsn,  to  see  two  aeia  of  a 
five  aet  pby,  and  a  iww  forca,  perhaps,  or  a  ballet,  ou 
which  oeaaaioiis  ihe  whole  four  af  them  want  lagather; 
■one  of  your  harrying  and  neiwaaas.  hni  having  their 
brandy  and  wafer  lint,  com  form  hty,  and  ordenag  a 
steak  and  some  oyaiew  for  their  cupper  against  they 
came  back,  and  theo  walking  eooily  iota  the  pit,  whan 


the  “  nisb'  had  gone  in,  as  all  sensible  people 
did  wiicu  Mr.  iXuuios  was  a  young  man,  except  whan 
tha  celebrateil  Mauler  Belly  was  at  tba  height  o'*  hie 
popularity,  and  then,  air,— tbeu  Mr.  Dounce  well  rw 
nieiniiercd  getting  a  holiday  from  businem,  and  going 
to  tlie  pit  diMrs  at  eleven  o’clock  in  tha  forenoon,  and 
waiting  there  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  with  soma 
Kandwicbes  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  aume  wine 
in  a  phial,  and  fainting  afier  all,  wiih  tha  hast  and 
fatigue  before  ihe  play  began,  in  which  situation  he 
was  lifted  out  of  the  pit  into  onaofiha  drem  boxaa,sir, 
by  five  of  the  Cnest  women  of  that  day,  air,  who  com- 
pnnion.ite<l  his  situation  and  administered  restoratives 
and  sent  a  blai'k  servant,  aix  foot  high,  in  blue  and 
silver  livery,  next  morning  with  their  oomplimenls, 
and  to  know  how  be  fonnd  himself,  sir !— •jfotweao 
the  acta,  Mr.  buonee,  and  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Jenninga 
I  used  to  stand  up.  and  look  round  the  house,  and  Jonaa 
'  — knowing  lellow  that  Jones;  knew  every  body — 

I  pointed  out  the  fashionable  and  celebrated  lady  Su-and>- 
'  Si  in  the  boxes  ai  the  mention  of  whoae  name,  Mr. 

I  Dounce,  after  brushing  up  his  hair,  and  adjusting  his 
I  iicck-handkerchief,  would  inspect  tha  aforesaid  lady 
So-end-Su  through  an  imraansa  glass,  and  remark 
I  either  ih  it  she  wasa  “  tine  woman— very  fine  woman, 
j  indeed,”  or  tliat  “  there  might  bu  a  little  mure  of  her, 
— Eh  Jonee  ?”  just  as  the  case  might  happao  to  bs 
When  ibedanemg  began.  John  Douncs  and  tha  other 
old  boys,  were  pnrticulnriy  aniioua  to  sen  whnt  wan 
going  forsvnrd  on  tha  stags  and  Jonaa— wicked  dog 
that  Jonee— whiaperad  litiln  entieal  ramarks  into 
the  eara  of  John  Dounce,  which  John  Dounca  rw 
tailed  to  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Uarria  to  Mr.  Jannings 
and  than  all  four  langhed  'iiU  the  laan  ran  down  oak 
of  their  ayes 

When  the  curtnin  fell,  they  wolkad  bnck  tognthar. 
two  and  two,  to  tba  sianhs  and  oyaiars  and  whwi  they 
came  to  tba  aaoond  glass  of  bi a^y  asid  water.  Jonas 
— healing  scamp,  that  Jonas — usad  to  recount  bow  ha 
had  observed  a  Indy  ia  white  foaibara  in  one  of  the 
pit  bonus,  gasing  inianlly  on  Mr.  Dounce  all  tba  evaor 
ing,  and  how  lie  had  caught  Mr.  Dounce,  whenever 
j  he  thought  no  one  was  looking  at  him,  bestowing  ar- 
'  dent  liKiks  of  intense  devutioa  <ui  the  lady  in  return  ; 

:  on  which  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Jeunings  useil  to  laugh 
i  V  ery  heartily,  and  John  Dounce  more  h-»riily  than 
i  uither  of  ihcm,  acknowladging,  however,  iha:  the  time 
j  And  been  whea  ha  migkt  have  done  cui  b  ihingatupaa 
I  which  Mr.  Jonee  used  to  poke  him  in  the  ribs  and  tall 
him  hs  bail  lieen  a  sad  dog  in  his  time,  which  John 
Deuncr,  wilh  r'.iiiokles  confosaed.  And,  alter  Mr. 
Harris  aod  Mr.  Jennings  had  preferred  their  clauna  to 
Ihe  characier  of  haviug  been  sad  dop  too,  they  separ 
rated  iiarmoniously,  and  irulieil  home. 

The  decrees  of  Eato,  and  Ihe  means  by  which  they 
sre  bnmghl  about,  are  mysterious  aud  inserutabU. 
John  Dounca  had  lad  ihi-v  lifa  for  iwmoty  years  aod 
upwards  without  wish  forchanga.or  care  for  variety, 
when  his  whole  social  system  was  auddanly  upaat, 
and  turned  coiapiaieiy  topay-iurvy— 401  by  an  earth, 
quake,  or  soma  other  drradful  convulsioo  of  nature,  ae 
the  reader  wauld  be  inriiiiad  to  suppose,  but  by  the 
simple  agency  of  an  oyster ;  and  thus  it  happened. 

Mr.  John  Dqanco  was  reluming  one  night  from  tba 
Sir  Snmebody’s  Head,  to  his  resHlenaa  in  Curailot- 
sireat — not  tipsy,  but  rather  excited  ;  for  it  was  Mr. 
Jenning’s  birih-day,  and  they  bad  had  a  brace  of  pnr- 
iridgea  for  supper,  and  a  braoe  of  atira  glasMS  aflaa 
wards  and  Junaa  had  baaa  aanra  than  ordinarily 
amusing — when  his  eyes  raatod  on  a  nawly-opaaod 
oyttor  shop,  on  a  magnifieeM  scaia,  with  nativaa  laid 
ona  daap  la  oironlar  natbla  haw  ns  in  Me  windoiie  tfo 
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geiher  with  little  round  barrel*  of  oyiter*  directed  to 
Lord*  end  Baronet*,  end  Colonel*  end  Captain*,  in 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Behind  the  native*  were  the  b*rrel*,  and  behind 
the  barrel*  wai  a  young  lady  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
all  in  blue,  and  all  alone— epiendid  creature,  charm¬ 
ing  face,  and  lovely  figure!  It  i*  d.fficiilt  to  aay 
whether  Mr.  John  Dounce'*  red  countenance,  illu¬ 
minated  a*  it  was  by  the  flickering  gas-light  in  the 
window  before  which  he  paused,  eicited  the  lady’s 
risibility,  or  whether  a  natural  eiuberance  of  animal 
spirits  proved  too  much  fur  that  staidnets  of  demeanour 
which  the  forms  of  society  ratherdictatorially  prescribe; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  lady  smiled,  then  put  her  finger 
upon  her  lip,  with  a  striking  recollection  of  what  was 
due  to  herself:  and  finally  retiretl,  in  oystar-like  bash- 
fulness,  to  the  very  back  of  the  counter.  The  sad- 
dog  sort  of  feeling  came  strongly  upon  John  Dounce: 
he  lingeretk — the  lady  in  blue  made  no  sign.  He 
coughed — still  she  came  not.  He  entered  tho  shop. 

"  Can  you  open  me  an  oyster,  my  dear  I”  said  Mr. 
John  Dounce. 

“  Dare  say  I  can,  sir,”  replied  the  lady  in  blue,  with 
enchanting  playfulness.  And  Mr.  John  Dounce  eat 
one  oyster,  and  then  looked  at  the  young  lady,  and  then 
eat  another,  mid  then  squeezed  the  young  lady's  hand 
as  she  whs  o,'v-ning  the  third,  and  so  forth,  until  he 
had  devoured  a  dozen  of  those  at  eight-pence,  in  less 
than  no  time. 

“  Can  you  open  me  half-a-dozen  more,  my  dear  I" 
inquired  Mr.  John  Dounce. 

**  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  yon.  sir,”  replied  the 
)roung  lady  in  blue,  even  more  bewitcbingly  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  Mr.  John  Dounce  eat  half-a-dozen  more  of 
those  at  eight-pence,  and  felt  hi*  gallantry  increaaing 
at  every  minute. 

**  You  couldn’t  manage  to  get  me  a  gla**  of  brandy 
and  water,  my  deer.  1  auppoaef’  *aid  Mr.  John  Dounce, 
when  he  had  finiahed  the  oyatera,  in  a  tone  which 
clearly  implied  hi*  aupposition  that  she  could. 

**  I’ll  see,  sir,”  said  the  young  lady  :  and  away  she 
ran  out  of  the  shop,  and  down  the  street,  her  long  aa- 
burn  ringlet*  shaking  in  the  wind,  in  the  must  en¬ 
chanting  manner ;  and  back  she  came  again,  tripping 
over  the  coal-places  like  a  whipping  top,  wiih  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  which  Mr.  John  Dounce 
insisted  on  her  taking  a  share  of,  a*  it  was  regular  la¬ 
dies’  grog — hot,  strung,  sweet,  and  plenty  of  it. 

So  the  young  lady  sat  down  with  Mr.  John  Dounce 
in  a  little  red  box  with  a  green  curtain,  and  took  a 
small  sip  of  the  brandy  and  water,  and  a  small  look  at 
Mr.  John  Dounce,  and  then  turned  her  lfea<J  away, 
and  went  through  various  other  serio-panlomimic  fas¬ 
cinations,  which  forcibly  reminded  Mr.  John  Dounce 
of  the  first  time  he  courted  his  first  wife,  and  which, 
taken  conjointly  with  the  hot  brandy  and  water,  and 
the  ojrsters,  made  him  feel  more  aflTeciionate  than 
ever;  in  pursuance  of  which  aflfection,  and  actuated 
by  which  feeling,  Mr.  John  Dounce  sounded  the  young 
l^y  on  her  matrimonial  engagements,  when  the  young 
lady  denied  having  formed  any  such  engagements  at 
all — she  couldn’t  bear  the  men,  they  was  such  de¬ 
ceivers;  thereupon  Mr.  John  Dounce  inquired  whether 
this  sweeping  condemnation  was  meant  to  include 
other  than  very  young  men  ;  on  which  the  young  lady 
blushed  deeply — at  least  she  turned  away  her  head, 
and  said  Mr.  John  Dounca  had  made  her  bluah,  so  of 
course  she  did  blush— and  Mr.  John  Dounce  was  a 
long  time  drinking  the  brandy  and  water ;  and  the 
young  lady  said  **  Ha’  done,  sir,”  very  often ;  and  at 
last  John  Dounce  went  home  to  bed,  and  dreamt  of  his 
first  wife,  and  his  second  wife,  and  the  young  lady, 
and  partridga*  and  oysters,  and  brandy  and  water,  and 
disinterested  attachments. 

The  next  morning,  John  Dounce  was  rather  foserr 
isk  with  the  extra  bfaixiy  and  water  of  the  previous 


night ;  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  cooling  himself  with 
an  oyster,  and  partly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  owed  khe  young  lady  any  thing,  or  not, 
went  back  to  the  oyster-shop.  If  the  young  lady  had 
appeared  beautiful  by  night,  she  was  perfectly  irre¬ 
sistible  by  day  ;  and  from  this  time  forward  a  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  John  Duiince’s  dream.  He 
bought  shirt-pins ;  wore  a  ring  on  his  third  finger  ; 
read  poetry ;  bribed  a  cheap  miniature  painter  to  per¬ 
petrate  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  youthful  face,  with  a 
curtain  over  the  head,  six  large  books  in  the  back 
ground,  and  an  open  country  in  the  distance  (this  he 
called  hw  portrait ;)  “  went  on”  altogether  in  such  an 
uprocrioiis  mariner,  that  the  three  Miss  Dounce*  went 
otfon  small  pensions,  he  having  made  the  tenement  in 
Curtilor-sireet  loo  warm  to  contain  them ;  and,  in  short, 
comported  and  demeaned  himself  in  every  respect 
like  an  unmitigated  old  Saracen,  as  he  was. 

As  to  his  ancient  friends,  the  other  old  hoys,  at  the 
Sir  Somebody's  Head,  he  dropped  off  from  them  by 
gradual  degrees ;  for  even  w  hen  he  did  go  there,  Jones 
— vulgar  fellow  that  Jones — persisted  in  asking”  when 
It  was  to  be  V  and  “  whether  he  was  to  have  any 
gloves  1”  together  with  other  inquiries  ot  an  equally 
oflensive  nature,  at  which  not  only  Harris  laughed, 
but  Jennings  also,  so  he  cut  the  two  altogether,  and 
altachetl  himself  solely  to  the  blue  young  lady  at  the 
sm.art  oyster  shop. 

Now  comes  the  moral  of  the  story — fur  it  has  a  mo¬ 
ral  after  all.  The  last-mentioned  young  lady,  having 
derived  sufficient  profit  and  emolument  from  John 
Dounce’s  attachment,  not  only  refused,  when  mattter* 
came  to  a  crisis,  to  take  him  for  better  for  worse,  but 
expressly  declared,  to  use  herown  forcible  words,  that 
she  wouldn't  have  him  at  no  price; and  John  Dounce, 
having  lost  his  old  friends,  alienated  his  relations,  and 
rendered  himself  ridiculous  to  every  body,  mad*  offer* 
successively  to  a  schoolmistress,  a  landlady,  a  feminine 
tobacconist,  and  a  housekeeper;  and  being  directly  re¬ 
jected  by  each  and  every  of  them,  was  accepted  by  his 
cook,  with  whom  be  now  lives,  a  hen-pecked  hushend, 
a  melancholy  monument  of  antiquated  misery,  and  a 
living  warning  to  all  uxorious  old  boys. 


Mk.vtal  RescaVATiON. — Althooghthe  lower  orders 
of  the  Irikh  are  famous  for  a  species  of  ready  wit, 
mingling  volatility,  and  n  rich  vein  of  hunuMir,  they 
are  no  less  marked  by  a  qiiaintiiess  of  expression  and 
a  mental  reservation,  calculated  to  gain  time  and 
evade  inquiry,  or  having  that  brought  home  to  them 
which  they  wish  to  avoid  ;  of  this  last  complexion  are 
Shelah’s  answers  to  a  county  magistrate.—-'  What's 
gone  of  your  husband,  Shelah!”  ”  What’s  gone  of 
him,  your  honour's  worship;  faith,  and  he's  gone 
dead.”  **  Ay,  pray  what  did  he  die  of  <”  “  Dt*  of, 
your  honour;  he  died  of  a  Tuesduy.”  “  I  don’t  mean 
what  day  of  the  week,  but  \vhat  complaint  T”  “Oh! 
complaint,  your  honour ;  faith,  and  it's  himself  that  did 
not  get  lime  to  complain.”  “  Oh,  oh  !  ay,  he  died  sud¬ 
denly.”  “  Rather  that  way,  your  worship.”  “Did  he 
fall  down  in  a  fit  f”  (No  answer  from  Shelah.)  ”  He 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  perhaps  T”  “  A  fit,  your  honour's 
worship ;  why,  no  not  exactly  that ;  he—  he  fell  out  of 
a  window,  or  a  door,  I  don't  know  what  they  call  il.* 
“  Ay,  ay ;  and  he  broke  his  neck.”  “  No,  not  quit* 
that,  your  worship.”  “  What  then  f”  “  There  was  a 
bit  of  a  string,  or  cord,  or  that  like,  and  it  throttled 
poor  Mick.”  “  And  pray,  for  what  did  he  suflfiir  T’ 
**  Suffer,  your  worship  (weeping.)  foith,  only  for  em¬ 
bellishing  (embezzling,)  a  trifle  that  he  taught  was  his 
own,  but  hi*  master  said  it  was  not,  and  so  they  swrore 
away  his  precious  life,  and  that’s  all ;  for  Mick’s  as 
innocent  as  the  baba  unborn.” 
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WEATHERING  THE  COMMODORE. 

“  Did  yeu  ever  hear,"  said  Pelera,  “  old  Toby  tell 
the  story  of  hii  stealing  the  Commodore's  broad  pen¬ 
dant  at  Chatham;  he  was  a  nimble  boy  at  ihai  time 
as  ever  wm  seen."  “  No,”  replied  they,  **  how  was 
that  r’  “  Why,  he  tells  the  aiory  much  belter  than  I 
can:  it  was  when  he  was  a  buy  in  one  of  the  sbi^is 
laid  up  at  Chatham.  Hia  master  was  the  boatswain 
of  her,  and  there  was  only  the  three  warrant-uHicers 
with  two  or  three  boys  to  keep  watch  uii  hoard  ut  her. 
The  guard-boat  Trim  the  Commodore's  ship  was  row¬ 
ing  about  all  niglit,  and  ii  they  )«ssed  a  ship  that  did 
not  hail  them,  they  would  go  alongside  and  steal  any  . 
thing  they  could  gel  laild  of,  and  carry  it  astiuru  in  , 
the  iNurning  to  the  Cummissuaier's  utiire  in  the  dia  k-  I 
yard.  One  night  Ins  master,  llio  boatswain,  had  the 
first  watch,  and  having  lieen  ashore  all  day  on  duly  i 
at  the  dock-yard,  fell  very  tired,  and  told  llie  Iwy 
(Tul.>y)  to  keep  a  look  out  while  he  went  down  into 
the  galley  to  smoke  a  pipe;  he  went  down  aiai  felt 
fast  asleep.  The  boy,  nut  accustomed  to  keeping  his 
eyes  open,  fell  asleep  also,  and  the  guaid-boat  (tossing, 
baiied  them,  when,  receiving  no  answer,  they  went 
alongside,  and  actually  unship(>ed  the  bell  from  its 
place,  and  carried  it  quietly  over  the  side  without 
being  found  out.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  boatswain 
awoke  from  hts  slee|>,  and  going  to  strike  the  bell, 
found  it  gone.  He  immediately  knew  who  had  taken 
it:  he  called  to  the  buy,  and  after  bestowing  (ilenty 
of  bU$$ing$  on  him,  said  to  diim,  ‘  New,  there's  only 
one  thing  can  save  my  warrant,  and  if  you  don't  get 
it  fur  me  I'm  dune: — 1  must  have  the  t  umniudure's 
broad  (lendant  before  to-morrow  morning.  He  ac-  | 
cordingly  gut  into  the  punt  alongside,  and  took  the  | 
buy  with  him,  and  pulled  softly  ahead  of  the  Commu-  | 
dure's  ship,  got  under  her  bows,  and  the  buy  gut  hold  j 
of  the  muoring-chain.  from  thence  to  the  bubstays,  and  | 
getting  up  to  the  bowsprit,  went  quietly  along  the 
ferostay  into  the  furelop,  from  thence  he  gut  by  the  ; 
maintupmast-stay  to  the  mast-head,  and  finally  to  the  , 
truck,  where  unbending  the  Bag,  he  stuffed  it  into 
his  bosom ;  as  it  was  the  night  pendant  it  was  nut  | 
very  large ;  and  returning  the  same  way  unobserved,  I 
got  down  te  the  mooring  chain,  and  giving  a  low 
whistle,  the  boatswain,  who  was  some  little  distance 
ofl|  dropped  under  the  bows,  and  took  him  in.  The 
boatswain  was  highly  delighted  with  his  success;  and 
the  next  morning,  giving  the  boy  directioos  to  hoist 
the  B.ig  at  the  ensign  staff  when  he  should  wrave  hid 
[nokei-handkerLhief,  he  went  ashore  to  the  dock  yard 
to  answer  the  signal  that  was  made  fur  him.  He 
went  boldly  to  the  Commissioner's  office,  having  fiiai 
made  the  sign  to  the  biy  to  hoist  the  flag;  and  there 
was  the  Commodore,  who  always  attended  to  such 
complaints  as  might  be  made,  sitting  with  all  the 
gravity  on  his  countenance  which  such  a  case  de¬ 
manded.  The  boatswain  was  called  in,  and  making 
his  best  bow,  wished  to  know  wliat  he  was  wanted 
fur.  “  Mr.  So-and-ss,"  said  the  Commodore,  “  I  am 


hunoar,'*  said  the  boatswain,  “  your  ship  has  got  a 
full  complement  of  men  on  board,  and  sentries  in  both 
gangways,  and  for  all  that  aint  so  much  belter  afler 
all.”  “  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  r*  said  ihe  Commodore — 

“  not  keep  a  good  look  out  on  board  of  my  shi(i — what 
do  you  mean,  sir  I"  “Why,  sir,”  replied  the  boat¬ 
swain,  “  when  I  found  my  bell  gone  at  twelve  o'clock 
lost  night,  1  sent  aboard  your  ship  and  gut  your  brood 
pendant  to  save  my  warrant.”  “  My  broad  (lendant!” 
exclaimed  the  Cuinmudore.  “  Ye^yoiir  honour;  and 
if  you  will  just  slep  outside  1  will  show  it  to  you 
flying  at  the  flag-staff  of  my  shi|>.”  “  Accordingly, 

ihe  Commodore  and  all  his  retinue  went  out,  ai^ 
sure  eriuiijh  there  was  the  [lendant  as  the  boatswain 
had  said  'i  he  flag,  had,  it  seems,  been  missed  in  the 
morning,  and  they  had  put  it  down  as  blown  away. 

“  Uh,”  Mild  the  Commodore,  “  the  boatswain  has  quite 
weathered  me;  1  had  hotter  say  no  mure  about  it” 

“  Aceonlingly,”  said  Slender,  chiming  in,  **  the  old 
boatswain  bore  off  Uu  belL" 

A  rEaiLoi'8  AovEjiTUEC  — The  annals  of  the  North 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  most  perilous  and  fatal 
conflicts  with  the  Polar  bear.  The  first,  and  one  of 
the  most  tragical,  was  sustained  by  Barents  and 
Heemskerke,  in  1596,  during  their  voyage  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  North-east  passage.  Having  anchored 
at  an  island  near  the  Strait  of  Waygatz,  two  of  the 
sailors  landed,  and  were  walking  on  shore,  when  one 
fell  himself  closely  hugged  from  behind.  Thinking 
this  a  frolic  ofioneofhis  eompanions,  he  railed  out 
in  a  curreeponding  tune,"  Who's  there!  Pray  stand 
off”  His  comrade  looked  and  tcieamed  out,  “  A  bear, 
a  bear!”  then,  running  to  the  shi(>,  alarmed  the  crew 
with  loud  cries.  The  sailors  ran  to  the  s|»l,  armed 
with  Pikes  and  muskets.  On  their  approach  the  bear 
very  coolly  quitted  the  mangled  corpse,  sprang  upon 
another  sailor,  carried  him  off,  and  plunging  his  teeth 
into  his  body,  began  drinking  his  blood  at  long  draughts. 
Hereufion  the  whole  of  that  stout  ciew,  struck  with 
terror,  turned  their  backs  and  fled  (>reci(>itately  to  the 
shi(>.  On  arriving  there  they  began  to  look  at  each 
other,  unable  to  feel  much  satisfaction  at  their  otsm 
prowess.  Three  men  then  stood  forth,  undertaking  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  secure  for 
them  the  rites  of  burial.  They  advanced  and  fired  at 
I  first  from  so  respectful  a  distance  that  all  missed.  The 
I  piirsur  then  courageously  proceeded  in  front  of  bis 
I  com()anions,  ami,  taking  a  close  aim,  pierced  the  mon- 
I  ster's  skull  immediately  below  the  eye.  The  bear, 

;  however,  merely  lifted  his  head  and  advanced  upon 
I  them,  holding  still  in  his  mouth  the  victim  whom  he 
I  was  devouring ;  but,  seeing  him  soon  stagger,  the  three 
I  rushed  on  him  with  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  soon  des- 
I  (Mtched  him.  They  collected  and  bestowed  decent 
1  sepulture  on  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  comrades, 
I  while  the  skin  of  the  animal,  thirteen  feet  long,  became 
I  the  (irize  of  the  sailor  who  bad  fired  the  successful 


sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  such  a  gross  neglect  i  The  Ocean. — As  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by 
should  be  laid  to  your  charge  as  that  now  preferred —  any  observations  hitherto  made,  the  greatest  de(>tb  of 
an  old  officer  of  your  character— <-an'l  excuse  it.  Sir.  the  sea  appears  to  be  that  ascertained  by  Captain  Phippa 
The  guard-boat  went  alongside  your  ship  last  night,  in  the  Atlantic,  where  the  lead  deacendeil  to  a  depth  of 
and  during  your  watch,  as  is  proved,  touk  away  the  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  without 
ship's  bell  Now,  sir,  you  must  either  have  been  encountering  any  impediment.  In  proportion  to  the 
drank  nr  turned  in,  both  which  are  very  great  crimes;  descent  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  must  be  the 
and  I  am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  that  I  shall  te  obliged  to  diminution  of  light— a  fact  which  has  been  corrobora- 
report  your  case  to  the  Navy  Board,  when  you  will  ted  by  the  experience  of  divers  and  fishers  of  pearls, 
be  sure  to  lose  your  warrant.”  “  Very  sorry,  your  According  to  La'mbert’s  showing,  the  light  of  the  full 
honour,"  said  the  boatswain.  “  shore  knocking  about  moon  is  three  hundred  thousand  times  weaker  than 
in  the  dock-yard  all  the  day — not  asleep  a  minute.”  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  it  is  consequently  asserted  by 
“  No  excuse,  sir — no  excuse  at  all  for  such  a  great  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Gottingen,  that  at  a  depth  of  one  hun- 
negloct,”  replied  the  Commodore.  “  Why,  sir,  if  such  !  died  and  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea 
a  thing  was  te  go  unpunished,  we  should  have  Ihe  !  the  power  of  daylight  has  declined  to  that  puss  eased 
Commodore’s  shtp  as  bad  oe  youia.  ’  “  Why,  your '  by  Uw  rays  of  the  full  mooa 
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A  BCOTTU 

Many  deadly  fends  have  existed  from  time  imme- , 
mortal  between  the  fiimlliei  of  M'Pherson  ol  Ben- 
dear);  and  Grant  of  Cairn,  and  \were  hande<l  down 
“unimpaired”  ev^Uo  the  cloae  of  the  last  century.— 
In  earlier  times  me  warlike  chiefs  of  these  names 
found  frequent  opportunities  of  testifying  their  mutual 
animositv,  and  few  inheritors  of  the  fatal  quarrel  left 
the  world  without  having  moistened  it  w  ith  the  blood 
of  some  of  their  hereditary  enemies.  But  in  our  day 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  whirh  had  reachvil  even 
these  wild  countries — the  heart  of  the  North  High¬ 
lands — although  it  amid  not  extinguish  entirely  the 
transmitted  spirit  of  revenge,  at  least  kept  it  within 
safe  bounds,  and  the  feud  of  M'Pherson  and  Grant 
threatened,  in  the  course  ofaaothejr  generation,  to  die 
aniiraly  away,  or  at  least  tu  etat  only  in  some  vexa¬ 
tious  lawsuit,  feslerad  by  the  petty  jealousies  «f  two 
Bsen  of  hostile  tempers  and  amiiguous  properly. 

It  was  not.  however,  without  some  ebullilHins  of 
ancient  fierceness,  that  the  Aaine  which  had  burned 
for  so  many  centuries  seemed  about  to  expire.  Once, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  country  gentlemen,  on  a  question 
of  privilege  arising,  Bendearg  look  occasion  to  throw 
out  some  taunts  aimed  at  his  hereditary  foe,  whirh  the 
fiery  Grant  immediately  received  as  the  signal  of  de¬ 
fiance.  and  a  challenge  was  the  consequence.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county,  however,  having  got  intimation 
of  the  afiair,  put  biMh  parties  under  arrest,  till  at 
length — by  the  persuasions  of  their  fnends— not 
friends  by  Mood— and  the  representations  of  the  ma- 
giairaie,  they  shook  hands,  and  eacii  pledged  his  ho¬ 
nour  to  forget— at  least  never  again  to  remember  in 
speech  or  action — the  ancient  feud  of  his  family. 
This  occurrence,  at  the  time,  was  (he  subject  of  much 
interest  in  the  romiry  aide,  the  rather  as  it  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  to  thew  prophecies  of  which  every 
Highland  faasily  has  an  ample  stock  in  its  traditionary 
chroniclet,  and  which  expressly  predicted  that  the 
enmity  of  Cairn  and  Bendearg  should  not  be  quenched 
bnt  in  blood;  and  on  this  aeemiaaly  cross-grained  cir- 
euMslanoe  some  of  the  young  man,  who  had  begun 
aiready  to  be  tainled  with  the  heresies  of  the  Low¬ 
lands,  were  seen  to  shake  ihair  heads  as  they  raflecteil 
on  the  tales  and  the  faith  of  ihair  ancestors;  but  the 
greyheaded  seers  shaok  theirs  aiili  mure  wisely,  and 
answered  with  the  molia  af  a  noble  bense,  “1  bide  my 

There  is  a  narrosv  pass  between  the  aaountains  in 
the  neigh  hoarhead  of  Bendearg,  well  known  to  the 
tievelier  who  adveniutee  into  iheee  wilds  in  quest  of 
the  aavage  sahlimiiies  of  nature.  At  a  little  distance 
it  bus  the  appearance  of  an  iminanae  artificial  bridge 
thrown  over  a  tremendous  chasm;  but  on  nearer  ap 
pruach  is  seen  (be  wall  of  nature's  own  masonry, 
formed  of  vast  and  ragged  bodies  of  solid  rock,  piled 
on  each  other  ua  if  in  the  giant  aport  of  architecture. 
Its  sides  are  in  some  placet  covered  with  ireee  of  « 
eunaideiuhle  aise,  and  the  pamenger  who  has  a  head 
steady  enoegh  la  look  down  the  precipice  may  see 
the  eyrtee  ef  birde.of  prev  beneath  hit  feet.  The 
path  acram  it  is  ae  narrow  that  it  cannot  admit  uf  two 
pertom  pasting  along  tido;  and  indeed  none  bnt  na- 
tivet  aceustomed  la  the  scene  from  infancy  would  at- 
taufipt  the  dangerous  route  at  all,  though  it  saves  three 
miles.  Yet  it  aomeimes  happens  that  two  travellers 
meet  in  the  middle,  owing  lu  the  carve  fermed  by 
the  pnta  preventing  a  view  aerasa  from  ahher  aide; 
and  when  rtiia  is  the  eaae  one  is  obliged  to  lie  down, 
while  iha  Alter  crawls  over  hia  body. 

One  day,  abortly  sAer  ths  incMlaM  we  hams  mew 
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ikmed,  a  Highlander  waa  walking  fearlemly  along  tha 
pass  some  limes  bending  over  to  watch  the  flight  ef 
the  wild  birds  that  built  below,  and  tomeiimaa  deiaeh- 
■ng  a  fragment  from  tha  lop.  tu  see  it  dashed  sfa)nM 
ihe  uneven  sides,  and  bounding  froan  rock  to  rock, 
while  its  sound  erhoeil  like  a  human  votre,  and  dtad 
in  feint  and  hollow  murmurs  at  ih«  betiom.  Whan 
he  had  gained  the  higheni  part  of  the  rock,  he  obsurvad 
another  aiming  lewurely  up  on  the  opposite  side.  Ha, 
being  himMcIf  uf  the  pairician  order,  called  out  to  him 
to  hall,  and  he  down;  the  (lerson,  however, dwregardud 
(he  command,  and  the  Highlanders  met  fere  to  face 
on  the  summit  They  were  Cairn  and  Bendaurg. 
Theae  two  liercditary  enemiea,  who  would  have  glo¬ 
ried  and  rejoiced  id  marisl  strife  with  each  other  an 
a  hillaida,  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  fetal  renconno. 
“I  was  .first  at  Ihe  tup,"  said  Bendearg,  “and  rolled 
oat  first.  Lie  down,  that  I  awy  pam  over  in  peoca.” 
“When  Ihe  Grant  piustratea  hiawelf  before  M'Pher¬ 
son,”  answered  Ihe  other,  “it  roust  he  with  a  ssvord 
driven  through  hia  body.”  “Turn  beck,  then,”  mid 
Bendearg,  “and  repasa  as  you  came.”  “Go  beek 
yourself  if  you  like  it"  repliH  Grant  “I  will  not  be 
the  first  of  my  same  to  turn  before  the  M'Pherson.” 
This  was  their  short  omte-rence,  and  the  result  wm 
exai'ily  as  each  had  apprehended. 

They  then  threw  their  bonnets  over  the  precipice, 
and  advanced  with  slow  and  cautious  pace  closer  to 
each  other.  They  were  both  unarmed.  SiretrhinK 
their  Iimba  like  men  preparing  for  a  desperate  strag¬ 
gle,  they  planted  their  foel  firmly  on  Ihe  ground,  onw- 
pressed  their  lips,  knit  their  dark  hrowa,  and,  fixing 
fierce  and  watrhful  eyes  on  each  other,  stood  thus 
prepared  for  the  onset  They  both  grappled  at  iha 
same  moment,  but  being  of  equal  sirengih,  were  Doa¬ 
ble  for  some  time  to  shift  each  other's  position— stand- 
ing  fixed  on  a  rock,  with  auppressed  breath,  and  taus- 
rles  strained  to  the  “top  of  their  hmt.”  like  statnea 
carved  out  of  seltd  ssotte.  At  lengih  M'Phemsn,  sud¬ 
denly  removiwg  his  right  foot  so  m  to  give  him  giewtet 
purchase,  smoped  his  body,  and  bent  hts  snemy  dowm 
uiih  him  by  main  airength,  till  they  both  lean^  ever 
the  precipice,  looking  downward  into  the  terrible 
abyss.  ‘Hie  contest  wm  as  yet  doubtfnl,  for  Grant 
had  placed  hit  fbut  firmly  en  an  olevatian  at  the 
brink,  and  had  equal  coimnnnd  of  bit  enemy;  but  at 
thia  moineni  M'Pherson  mnk  slowly  nnd  firmly  on  hia 
knee,  and,  while  Grant  mddenly  ataried  hack,  stoop¬ 
ing  to  taka  the  anpposed  advantage,  whirled  him  ever 
bis  heed  into  the  gulf.  M'Pherson  himself  tail  back- 
wanls,  his  body  hanging  partly  over  (he  reck.  A  frag, 
raent  gave  way  beneath  him,  atsd  he  mnk  farther, 
till,  catching  with  a  desperate  eflort  at  Iha  aolid  aiane 
above,  he  regetned  his  footing.  There  wm  a  paum 
of  death  like  ttillnem,  and  tha  hold  heart  ef  M'Phertim 
feh  sick  and  feiiH.  At  length,  m  if  coeapeWed  en- 
wiHingly  by  aome  mysierioet  feeling,  he  loekcd 
down  over  the  preevpioe.  Grant  had  cenght  whh  a 
death  gripe  by  the  rugged  peiiit  of  a  rock.  Hia  enemy 
wns  yet  almnal  within  hit  reach.  His  feee  wm 
iwmed  u|iward,  end  Ihare  wera  in  it  horror  and  dee- 
pair^— but  ha  uilaved  no  word  er  cry  The  nett  mo- 
ment  he  ioooad  hit  hold,  and  the  next  hit  hraim  ware 
dnthed  out  before  Ihe  cym  ef  hiaheredimry  foe.  The 
mangled  bedy  disappsered  among  tha  Ireea,  and  the 
last  heevy  and  bellow  aettnd  arete  frem  the  hoitoan. 
M'Pherson  reiniwed  home  en  eliered  man.  He  pet- 
chmail  a  remmimion  iv  *hv  anqr,  and  fell  hravaly  in 
iha  warn  nf  fea  Pann-  .Jw 
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Indian  JacoLSma.— >A  nan  who,  m  1808.  Mated 
himMlf  in  the  air,  without  any  apparent  tuppon,  ei 
cita<l  a*  much  iniereat  and  curiosity  m  the  auiotoaion 
cheee-player,  who  atlonwheii  all  Europe  a  few  year* 
afo ;  drawing!  were  exhibited  in  all  the  Indian  paper*, 
and  ttariou*  conjecture*  formed  re«peciing  the  Mcret 
of  hit  art,  but  no  very  Niitfactory  dwrovery  wax  made 
of  the  mean!  by  which  he  effi-cied  an  apparent  im- 
piiaaibiliiy.  The  bndie*  of  the  Madraa  Jiigglera  ara  to 
lithe  and  lupple,  aa  to  reaemMe  ihuae  of  Mrpenif  ra¬ 
ther  than  men.  An  aniai  of  ihia  kind  will  place  a 
ladder  upright  on  the  ground,  and  wind  hitiwelf  in 
and  out  through  the  runga  until  he  reachea  the  lop, 
deacendiiig  in  the  aame  manner,  keeping  the  ladder, 
which  haa  no  auppori  whatever,  in  a  perpendicular 
pnaitiun. — Some  of  the  moat  accoropliahed  tumbler* 
will  apring  over  an  enormuii*  elephant, or  five  camel* 
placed  ahreaat ;  and  in  rope  dancing  they  are  not  to 
he  ouldiHie  by  any  of  the  wundera  uf  Saddler'a  Well*. 
Swallowing  the  aword  i*  a  mminon  operation,  even 
by  Ihuae  who  are  not  conaidered  to  be  the  moat  expert; 
and  they  have  varioiia  oiher  exploit*  with  naked 
weapon*,  of  a  moat  frightful  nature.  A  woman,  (lor 
female*  are  quite  equal  to  the  men  In  iheM  kind' of 
feat*,)  will  dip  the  point  of  a  aword  in  aome  black 
pigment;  the  hilt  ia  then  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  after  a  few  whirl*  in  the  air,  the  artiat  lake*  ofl 
a  portion  of  the  pigment  with  her  eye-lid.  A  aword 
end  four  dagger*  are  placed  in  the  ground,  with  their 
edge*  and  point*  upward*,  at  aucli  dialaltce  from  each 
other  a*  to  admit  of  a  man'*  head  between  them;  the 
operator  then  plant*  a  aciroitar  firmly  in  the  grouiul, 
*11*  down  behind  it,  and,  at  a  bound,  throw*  liimaell 
over  the  aciraiiar,  pitching  hi*  head  exactly  in  the 
centre,  between  the  daggers,  and,  umiiig  over.clears 
them  and  the  aword  Walking  over  the  naked  edge* 
of  aabresaeemi  to  be  perfectly  easy  ;and  some  ot  these 
people  will  stick  a  aword  in  the  ground,  and  aiepiipoii 
the  point  in  cruasing  over  it.  A  more  agreeable  dis¬ 
play  of  the  lightness  and  activity,  which  would  enable 
the  performers  to  tread  over  flowers  without  bending 
them,  is  shewu  upon  a  piece  of  thin  linen  cloth, 
stretched  out  slightly  in  the  hands  of  four  persons, 
which  ia  traversed  without  raffling  it,  or  forcing  it 
from  the  grasp  of  the  holder*.  The  lifting  uf  heavy 
weights  with  the  eye-lid  is  another  very  disgusting 
exhibition.  Some  of  the  optical  deceptions  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious,  and  enquirer*  are  to  this  day  put¬ 
tied  to  giieaa  how  plants  and  flower*  can  be  iiutanta- 
neously  produced  from  aeeda — Miu  Robert'M  Uin- 
dottan. 


Orna  DAHcr.a'-. — The  walk  of  opera  dancers  ia 
neither  natural  nor  beautiful,  but  the  surprising  exer¬ 
cises  which  they  perform  give  to  the  joiiiis  of  the  fi>o 
a  freedom  ^  metion  almost  like  that  of  the  hand.  We 
have  seen  the  daweem  in  their  moniing  ecercises 
stand  for  twenty  miniiies  on  the  extremity  of  their 
toe* ;  after  which  the  eflbvt  ia  to  bend  the  inner  ankle 
down  to  the  floor  in  preparation  for  the  Bufeio  step. 
By  such  iitMMiurel  poatores  and  ocerciaos,  the  fout  is 
made  unfit  for  walking,  aa  may  be  obMrved  in  any 
of  the  retired  deneer*  and  old  figurmnia.  By  s«an<liiig 
ao  much  on  the  loea,  the  human  (not  ia  oonvetled  to 
something  aMwe  raMmbImg  that  of  a  quadruped, 
where  the  bed  never  rearhee  the  ground,  and  where 
the  paw  ia  naabtng  mar*  than  tha  phalanges  ef  the 
loea. 


ViNiOAa  IN  CxEAM — ^The  difficulty  and  labor  at- 
teitding  the  chotning  aThMrer.lod  me  to  try  a  variety 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  if  a  method  ronkl  be  dia- 
covered  ft*  nmking  boner  come  quicker  than  by  the 
uaual  ItMrie.  After  trying  aeveral  things  I  fbund  that 
by  adding  a  table  spoonful  of  good  vinegar  to  four  gal- 
lona  of  croom  when  pet  in  the  charn,  I  obtained  buttor 
ia  from  aoveo  to  eight  minutoa. 


EARLY  IMPRESBiONB. 

I  was  but  five  years  old  when  my  uoihor  died,  but 
her  imoge  la  aa  dwnncl  in  ny  recollc^'tiaii,  imw  that 
iwouiy  yearn  have  elapaed,  at  it  waa  at  the  lime  of 
her  death.  1  remember  her  aa  a  pale,  gentle  betng. 
with  a  tweet  aroile  and  a  voice  thst  waa  aoft  and 
chterful  when  the  praised  me.  and  when  I  had  erred — 
tor  I  waa  a  wild,  ihoughileaa  child — there  was  a  trem¬ 
bling  wildnew  about  it  that  alwaya  went  to  my  little 
heart  And  then  aha  waa  to  kind,  ao  patient  I  think 
I  can  DOW  tee  her  large  blue  eyes,  moiat  with  sorrow 
heraiiso  of  my  waywardness,  and  hoar  her  repeat. 

**  My  child,  how  can  you  grieve  mo  ao?”  I  recollect 
the  had  for  a  long  time  been  pale  and  feeble,  and  that 
•ometimea  there  would  come  a  bright  spot  on  her 
cheek,  which  made  her  look  ao  lovely,  I  thought 
she  mua!  be  well.  But  then  the  aometimes  apoke  uf 
dying,  and  pretaed  me  to  her  biaiom,  ami  told  ms  to  be 
guud  when  the  was  gone,  and  to  love  my  lather  a 
grai  deal,  and  be  kind  to  him,  for  he  would  have  no 
ufie  else  '.o  love.  I  recollect  the  was  very  sick  all 
day,  and  my  little  hobby-huiM  and  whip  were  laid 
aside,  and  I  tried  to  be  very  quiet  I  did  not  tee  her 
lor  the  whole  day,  and  it  teemed  very  long.  At  night 

II hey  told  me  my  mother  waa  too  tick  to  kisa  me,  aa 
the  always  used  to  do,  before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I 
moat  go  without  it  But  I  ronkl  not  I  stole  into  tha 
room,  and  laying  my  lips  cisac  to  her*,  whispered, 

“  Muiher,  mother,  wont  you  kiss  me?”  Her  >t|* 
were  very  cold,  and  when  she  put  her  arm  around  me, 
laid  my  head  upon  her  h  eom  and  one  hand  upon  my 
cheek.  I  lelt  a  cold  shuddering  creep  all  over  me. 
.My  lather  carried  roe  from  the  room,  but  he  could  not 
speak.  After  they  put  roe  in  bed  1  laid  a  long  while 
ihiiiking.  I  feared  my  mother  would  indeed  die, 
lor  her  cheek  felt  cold  as  my  little  sister's  aid  when 
she  died  and  they  laid  her  in  the  ground.  But  the 
impreasiontof  mortality  are  always  indistinct  in  child- 
hiiod,  and  I  toon  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  I  hasten¬ 
ed  to  my  mother’s  room.  A  white  napkin  covered 
her  face.  I  removed  it — it  was  jual  as  I  feared.  Her 
ejes  were  cloaed,  her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard,  and 
only  the  lovely  exprctaion  that  always  rested  upon 
her  lips  remained.  In  an  ina  ant,  all  the  little  faulm 
lor  which  the  had  an  often  reproved  me  rushed  upon 
my  mind.  I  lunged  to  tell  her  how  good  I  would  al¬ 
ways  be,  if  the  would  but  tray  with  me.  JShe  wu 
buried— but  the  memory  of  the  funeral  is  indiatiiict  I 
only  main  the  impraaaion  which  her  precepts  and  ex¬ 
ample  left  upon  my  mind.  I  watapaatiunaie,  headstrong 
boy,  but  I  never  yielded  to  this  turn  of  my  dispaaition 
without  fancying  I  taw  her  mild,  tearful  eye  fixed 
upon  me,  just  aa  the  used  to  do  in  life.  A^  then, 
when  I  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  it.  her  tweet 
smile  of  approbation  beamed  upon  me,  and  1  wai  hap¬ 
py.  My  whole  character  underwent  a  change,  even 
from  the  moment  uf  her  death.  Her  spirit  waa  fbr^ 
ever  with  me,  strengthening  my  good  resolutions,  and 
weakening  my  prupentity  to  evil.  1  felt  that  it  would 
grieve  her  gentle  spirit  to  tee  roe  err,  and  I  could  not, 
wuuld  not  do  iL  1  was  the  child  of  het  affection.  I 
knew  the  had  prayeil  and  wept  over  me,  and  that 
even  on  the  ihreahuld  of  the  grave  her  anxiety  for  my 
welfare  had  canted  her  spirit  to  linger,  that  the  might 
•mce  more  pny  for  me.  I  resolved  to  become  all  ahu 
could  deaire.  Thia  reiolutinn  I  have  never  forgotten. 
It  helped  me  to  subdue  the  waywardness  of  childhood, 
protected  me  through  the  temptatiuns  of  youth,  and 
will  comfort  and  support  roe  through  the  busier  scenes 
uf  roanhiiod.  Whatever  there  is  that  ia  eaiimable  in 
nay  character  I  owe  to  ibe  imprensions  of  guodnesa 
made  upon  my  infant  mind  by  Ihe  exemplary  conduct 
and  fhilhM  iMtrnctfons  of  my  axooUant  aautbor. 


A  wHfortin  achool  ditnpline,  aaya,'*wlthoat  nlibnrnl 
uao  of  UM  rod,  it  ia  impornible  to  mnkn  teya  tmart." 
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AN  ENIGMA. 

Pronounced  at  one  letter,  and  written  with  three. 
Two  lellert  there  are,  and  two  only  in  rue. 

I  am  double,  am  tingle,  am  black,  blue,  and  gray, 

1  am  read  lh>m  notb  ends,  and  the  tame  either  way. 

I  am  retilets  and  wandering,  tieady  and  fixed. 

And  you  know  not  one  hour  what  1  may  be  the  next. 
I  meli  and  1  kindle,  beseech  aiid  defy, 

I  am  watery  and  muiti,  I  am  fiery  and  dry. 

I  am  acornrul  and  wow  ling,  coropaMiunaie,  meek, 

1  am  lighi,  1  am  dark,  I  aii^  alrung,  1  am  weak. 

1  am  aluggith  and  dead,  I  am  lively  and  bright, 

I  am  tharp,  1  am  flat,  I  am  lell,  I  am  righu* 

I  am  piercing  and  clear,  I  am  heavy  and  dull, 
Expreaaive  and  languid,  contracted  and  full. 

1  am  careleaa  and  vacant,  I  search  and  1  pry, 

And  judge,  and  decide,  and  exanii.ie,  and  try. 

I’m  a  globe,  and  a  mirror,  a  window,  a  door. 

An  index,  an  organ,  and  fifty  ihingt  more. 

1  belong  to  all  uniuialt  under  the  tun. 

And  to  ibote  w  hich  were  long  underihiod  to  have  none. 
By  tome  I  am  said  to  exist  in  the  mind. 

And  1  am  found  in  potatoes,  and  needles,  and  wind. 
Three  jackets  I  own,  of  glass,  water,  and  horn. 

And  I  wore  them  all  three  on  the  day  1  was  bom, 

I  am  covered  quite  snug,  have  a  lid  and  a  fringe, 

Yet  I  move  every  way  on  invisible  hinge. 

A  pupil  I  have,  a  roost  whimsical  wight. 

Who  is  little  by  day,  and  goows  'sig  in  the  night. 
Whom  I  cherish  with  care  as  a  pan  of  myself. 

For,  in  truth,  I  depend  on  this  delicate  elf. 

Who  collects  all  niy  food,  and  with  wonderful  knack. 
Throws  It  into  a  net,  which  I  keep  at  ray  bark; 

And,  though  heels  over  head  it  arrives,  in  a  trice. 

It  is  sent  up  to  table  all  proper  and  nice. 

1  am  spoken  of  sometimes,  as  if  1  were  glass. 

But  then,  it  is  false,  and  the  trick  will  nut  pass. 

A  blow  makes  me  run,  though  1  have  not  a  limb; 
Though  I  neither  have  fins,  nor  a  bladder,  I  swim. 
Lke  many  more  couplee,  ray  partner  ar.d  I, 

At  limes  will  look  cross  at  each  other,  and  shy; 

Yet  still,  though  we  differ  in  what  we're  about. 

One  will  do  all  the  work  when  the  other  is  out. 

I  am  least  apt  to  cry,  as  they  always  remark. 

When  trimmed  with  good  lashes,  or  kept  in  the  dark. 
Should  1  fret  and  be  healed,  they  put  me  to  bed. 

And  leave  me  to  cool  u)iun  water  and  bread. 

But  if  hardened  I  grow,  they  make  use  of  the  knife, 

I  Lest  an  obstinate  humor  endanger  my  life. 

Or  you  may,  though  the  treatment  appears  to  be  rough, 
Run  a  spit  through  my  side,  and  with  safety  enough. 
Like  buys  who  are  fund  of  their  fruit  and  their  play, 

I  am  seen  with  my  ball  and  my  apple  all  day. 

My  belt  is  a  rainbow,  I  reel  and  1  dance; 

1  am  said  to  retire,  though  I  never  advance. 

1  am  read  by  physicians  as  one  of  their  books. 

And  used  by  the  ladies  to  fasten  their  hooks. 

My  language  is  plain,  though  it  cannot  be  heard. 

And  I  speak  without  ever  pronouncing  a  word. 

Some  call  me  a  diamond,  some  say  1  am  jet; 

Others  talk  of  my  water,  or  how  I  am  set 
I’lii  a  borough  in  England,  in  Scotland  a  stream, 

And  an  isle  of  tha  sea  in  the  Irishman's  dream. 

The  earth  without  me  would  no  loveliness  wear. 

And  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  at  my  wish  disappear; 

Yet  so  frail  is  my  tenure,  so  brittle  my  joy,  , 

That  a  speck  gives  roe  pain,  and  a  drop  can  destroy, 


EPIGRAM. 

I  Our  footman,  John  Thompson  (deny  it  who  can,) 
Since  his  nose  is  all  gone,  is  a  frtght  of  a  man. 
To  be  rid  of  this  fright,  then,  1  humbly  propose; 
That  Thompsoa  be  ordered  to /oUmo  Hi  tute. 


“BAY  OF  BISCAY, or* 

Loud  roar’d  the  dreadful  thunder 
The  rain  a  deluge  show’n;  * 
The  clouds  were  rent  asunder. 

By  lighitiing's  vivid  powers. 

The  night  both  drear  and  dark; 
Our  poor  devoted  berk. 

Till  next  day. 

There  she  lay. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O! 

Now  dash'd  upon  the  billows. 

Our  op'ning  limbers  creak — 

Each  fears  a  wat'ry  pillow. 

None  slops  the  dreadful  leak. 

To  climb  the  slippery  shmuds. 
Each  breaihleaa  seaman  crowds. 
As  she  lay. 

Till  the  day, 
in  tbs  Bay  of  Biscay  O! 

At  length  the  wish'd  fur  morrow. 

Broke  through  the  hazy  sky ; 

Absorb'd  in  silent  sorrow. 

Each  heav'd  the  bitter  sigh! 

The  dismal  wreck  to  view 
Struck  horror  to  the  crew, 

As  she  lay 
On  that  day. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O ! 

Her  yielding  timbers  sever. 

Her  pitchy  seams  are  rent; 

When  Heaven,  all  bonnieous  ever. 

Its  boundless  mercy  sent — 

A  sail  in  sight  appears. 

We  hail  her  with  three  cheers. 
Now  we  sail 
With  the  gale. 

From  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O! 


TO  ROSE. 

Fair  sunny  girl,  bright  as  the  flowers 
O'er  which  young  Eve  in  sparkling  showers 
Her  manile  throws. 

Pure  as  the  lily’s  op'ning  hell. 

That  loveliest  blooms,  in  loneliest  dell. 

My  sweet  bewitching  Rose. 

Well  might  the  star  of  summer  night. 

Pale  'neath  the  bright  and  sunny  light 
Thine  eyes  disclose. 

And  coral  cells,  and  pearly  caves, 

Restnot  alone  beneath  ihe  waves. 

My  sweet  enchanting  Rom. 

But  there's  a  charm  of  richer  dye 
Than  coral  lip,  or  laughing  eye, 

A  stream  that  ever  flows. 

A  flower  whose  bright  and  lasting  bluon. 
Outlives  the  darkest,  dreariest  tomb. 

My  fond  and  faithful  Rom. 

Love  is  the  stream’s  perpetual  flow— 

Truth  is  the  flower's  enduring  glow, 

Thst  every  fragrance  throws. 

Mine  own  twee*  friend,  around  that  haoit 
So  guileless  in  this  wmid  ol  art. 

My  food  and  faithful  Rose. 

C.  B.  W. 
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THE  MISER  OP  PADUA. 

A  TALE. 


CHAPTU  I. 

TlMr*  lived  in  Padua  tome  few  yeari  ago,  in  the 
Yia  Roaa,  a  narrow  aireei  near  the  \lbergo  della 
Stella,  one  Geronimo  Goldoni — nu  rrlaiiun  to  the 
playwright  of  that  name — but  a  roan  of  mystery  and  | 
of  might;  of  might,  because  posse  used  of  wealth  ao 
enormous,  ee  scarcely  ever  to  have  been  heard  uf  out 
of  a  lairy  tale,  or  that  family  of  the  kings  uf  the  gold 
mines,  the  Barons  Rothschild.  Though  the  street  was 
narrow  and  dirty  where  he  lived,  yet  his  gloomy  and 
dilapidated  palaxso  was  princely  in  point  of  apace — 
the  mosaics  of  its  floors,  and  the  painiiiig*  of  its  ceil¬ 
ings— but  of  furniture  it  was  gniltleas,  saving  the  pall- 
like  tapestry  the  spider  had  indefaiigibly  woven  for 
jrears.  At  the  time  our  tale  commences,  it  was  some 
siiteen  years  since  Goldoni  had  been  establisbed  in 
this  ab^e,  and  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  th«i  Miser  of 
Padua.  Diflicult  of  access,  morose  and  forbidding 
when  seen,  little  was  he  known  by  his  poorer  brethren. 
His  dealings  were  chiefly  with  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  among  whom  his  influence  was  as  eitraordinary 
as  it  was  universal.  Was  a  lo.'n  to  be  negetiated  b^ 
tween  two  countries,  the  supplies  generally  issued 
from  his  coffers ;  so  that  he  was  continually  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  half  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe : 
and  not  being  of  a  temper  likely  ever  to  be  guilty  of 
making  a  bargain  disadvantageous  to  himself,  hia  foot¬ 
ing  was  such  in  every  court,  that  whenever  either  bis 
btisiness  or  his  pleasure  led  him  into  other  countries, 
he  was  as  splendidly  lodged  and  as  much  adulated  as 
though  he  had  been  a  cuotem|>urary  miMiarch.  Was 
a  nobleman  ruinf^Golduni  was  the  first  to  offer  fur 
his  estate,  palace,^ate,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  Ac. 
a  price  that  defied  competition ;  and  as  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  completing  purchases  of  this  sort,  he  went  on 
literally 

“  Building  hia  fame 
U  poo  the  ruins  of  another’s  name.” 

Te  the  numerous  gems  of  art  he  always  had  on 
hand  to  dispose  of,  he  invariably  affixed  the  highest 
possible  price;  and  if  any  novice  had  the  temerity  to 
oflend  him,  by  offering  him,  nay,  but  a  ducat  leas  than 
he  asked,— when  they  return^  to  give  him  his  own 
terms,  he  was  sure  to  adopt  the  sybil's  plan,  and  dou¬ 
ble  his  demand.  This  laudable  practice  being  pretty 
well  known,  his  customers  generally  allowed  him  to 
have  hia  own  way  in  the  first  instance,  in  his  house 
were  to  be  seen  a  chaos  of  pictures,  statues,  gold  an<J 
silver  vases,  of  a  most  Belshazzar-like  size  and  msg- 
nificeoce.  Many  of  those  fairy  like  and  exquisitely 
jew^elled  cups — the  ekef  d'auvrtM  of  Benvenulp  Celi- 
ni— shreds  uf  hangings,  rare  books,  and  rarer  manu¬ 
scripts,  down  to  remnants  of  point  lace,  leaden  look¬ 
ing  charms  against  the  **  evil  eye,”  and  rags  stained 
with  the  blood  of  San  Ganerio.  Skulls  and  skeletons, 
and  defunct  specimens  of  human  deformity,  also 
found  themselves  amid  the  heterogeneous  mass  that 
strewed  his  floors,  and  made  a  good  running  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  gorgeous  wealth  that  human  folly 
had  poured  into  this  sewer  uf  human  avarice;  but  the 
owner  of  these  himself  served  as  their  best  homily. 
Goldoni's  thin,  bent,  attenuated  figure,  generally  clad 
in  an  old  thread-bare  brown  aurtout  coat,  bouts  that 
from  their  square  toes  and  **  lack-lustre”  hue,  might 
have  belonged  to  the  great  Frederick,  and  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  their  present  owner  afler  they  had 
espouaed  all  dm  dust  of  Potsdam,  and  grown  wrinkled 
ander  the  soesis  of  Voltaire.  In  yooth  he  must  have 
keen  handsome,  bat  the  fire  seamed  la  have  leA  his 
a 
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eye  to  conauma  his  heart,  and  the  lines  in  his  foeo 
were  of  that  writhed  and  furrowed  kind  that  are 
more  the  work  uf  ilvee  scorpions,— human  passions, — 
than  of  the  calm  and  even  hand  of  lime;  the  hair  oa 
his  temples  wss  thin,  though  his  iieerd  was  thick,  and 
I  had  grown  to  a  most  rabbtiiical  lengih.  Ha  aeldum 
wore  a  hat,  but  one  of  those  little  black  and  geld 
Greek  caps,  which,  like  Scott's  minetrei,  though  now 
“  infirm  and  old,”  had  certainly  “  seen  belter  daysf 
his  hands  were  long  and  shadowy  <o  an  almost  super¬ 
natural  degtee,  and  though  the  choieest  wines,  **  from 
humble  port  to  imperial  Tukay,”  stocke<l  his  ceilars, 
one  diupof  them  never  appeared  to  have  warmed  his 
veins — indeed,  so  periecily  bloodless  did  he  appear, 
that  no  emotion  of  anger,  pleasure,  (if  he  ever  folt  it,) 
surprise,  or  fear,  brought  the  slightest  tinge  into  hie 
“  sear  and  yellow”  cheek — but  the  veins  of  his  fore¬ 
head  swelled  into  a  cordage  that  distorted  his  whole 
face  into  a  painAilly  impotent  imitation  of  phrenzy. 
Neil  to  avarice,  ambitioa  was  his  ruling  puasion,  and 
pride  his  corroding  vice.  He  cisimed  (hut  always 
with  due  disdain,  as  though  it  were  the  least  sourea 
uf  bis  pnde)  relationship  with  all  the  nnlilcet  housM 
in  Italy.  The  Barbirinis  uf  Florence,  the  Culonnas 
of  Rome,  the  Scaligers  of  Verona,  the  Cignginaa  of 
Milan,  and  ao  on  od  is/fai/iias.  and  they,  so  far  from 
rejecting  the  claim,  seemed  flattered  and  pleased  at 
his  allowing  iL  Did  a  young  noble  make  a  foolish 
marriage,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  required  paternal 
forgiveness,  Geronimo  Goldoni  was  always  applied  to 
as  being  an  infallible  mediator,  omiUI  he  be  brought, 
alias  bribed,  to  undertake  the  mission — bis  mysterious 
and  boundless  influence  extended  even  to  the  Vatican 
— the  papal  seal  seemed  but  port  of  the  machinery  of 
his  vast  /ofi/ooetai,  and  not  an  indulgence  was  sold, or 
a  hat  given  away,  or  a  state  secret  whispered  at 
Monte  Cavello,  but  what  be  bad  something  to  say  to 
iL  Though  penurious  to  the  extreme  in  Ins  way  of 
living — yet  let  there  be  but  a  (lageant  in  any  degree 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  ibe  equipage  and  para¬ 
phernalia  uf  Goldoni  were  not  excelled  by  the  gilded 
and  purple  triumphs  of  ancient  Rome.  At  the  musie 
meeting  at  Verona,  when  all  the  emperors  were  ae- 
sembled  there,  and  standing  room  even  was  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money,  his  was  the  most  ostentatiously 
gorgeous  seal  in  the  Amphitheatre;  and  ai  a  fate  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  gave  at  Venice  some  years  aAcr 
the  dull  and  silent  waters  of  the  Adriatic  i.ecroed 
fliuhed  and  noisy  with  the  splendour  of  his  flotilla, 
which  might  have  rivalled  the  voluptuous  mognifi- 
cetice  uf  Cleopatra's  on  the  Cydnus.  He  disdained 
the  funeral  irap;>inga  of  the  other  gondolas,  and  ihe 
one  especiiilly  occupied  by  himself  was  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  gold  of  the  most  exquisite  workmsnship — 
the  awning  was  uf  v:uiet  velvet  richly  embroidered, 
the  cushions  of  the  same,  siuflTcd  with  the  softest 
elder  down,  wiihin  wboite  soft  maxes  Geronimo  '•y 
ensconced  in  his  usual  mean  attire,  looking  as  thtiugh 
ha  endured  every  thing,  and  enjoyed  nothing,  with  an 
expression  of  inward  sufliering  mom  befiitiag  a  Pro¬ 
crustes  bed  than  so  luxurious  a  deles  /or  nienU.  This 
strange  being  bad  one  daughter,  who  was,  imlsed, 

“  All  that  painting  could  ezpresa 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love,” 

even  in  her  own  tweet  land  of  painting  and  of  lave ; 
but  whether  her  father  most  loved  or  hated  her,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  decide  fium  tbs  ceo- 
tradictory  inequalities  of  his  manner  and  ceoduet 
towards  her.  Her  edneatioo  had  been  attended  Hv 
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beyond  that  of  moat  of  her  country-women.  pUy,  which  t^ie  good  citizeoa  of  Milan,  in  their  A  nglo- 
Italy  could  produce  few  aueh  linguiiis  as  she  mania,  meant  to  be  purely  English ;  consequently,  the 
was,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  French  scene  was  laid  in  England, — time,  beginning  of  the 
(of  course),  she  knew,  spoke,  and  wrote,  with  reign  of  George  the  Third, — dramaiig  perumat,  Mitge 
the  utmost  correctness  and  fluency.  Selfithness  on  Molly,  Lord  Jenny!  Meetiriart  Shop,  and  an  apocry- 
the  part  of  her  lather  might  have  contributed  greatly  phal  impropriety,  an  anonymous  Abigail,  all  dressed 
to  this  knowledge;  as,  with  his  innumerable  foreign  as  only  English  people, — and  English  people  in  the 
eorresoondents,  it  was  of  inflnite  use  to  him.  But  as  roar  could  dress!  But  this  was  not  all  i  the  aider  and 
a  painter  and  a  musician,  she  boasted  equal  eicel-  abettor  of  the  loves  of  Miste  MtAly  and  Lord  Jpiny  ! 
lenoe.  Sometimes  for  days  together,  he  would  not  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Shaks;ieare !!  the  im- 
see  her,  and  if  he  met  her  accidentally,  his  looks  were  mortal  Shakspeare — our  own  Will, — who  reriaiqjy 
inch  that  she  dared  not  encounter  them.  Then,  sud-  never  dreamt  (except  it  was  when  he  propltpljcally 
denly,  without  any  apparent  cause  he  would  summon  wrote,  “To  what  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last.) 
her  into  his  presence,  and  she  was  agair:  his  Carissi  that  he  should  he  turned  into  such  a  Will  o’-ihe-wisp, 
ma  Giulietia,  his  Ragazza  Bellissima,  his  Solo  Tesoro.  as  to  tiecome  the  scape-goat  of  an  Italian  comfdy- 
Of  her  mother  she  had  never  directly  or  indirectly  Tempo,  George  the  Third!  And  indeed, had  that  il- 
heard.  Once,  and  only  once,  she  had  ventured  to  ask  lustrious  monarch  seen  the  aforesaid  comedy,  be 
her  father  how  old  she  was  when  her  mother  died,  might,  with  that  philosophical  acumen  which  so  (Mr- 
and  this  simple  and  very  natural  question  threw  him  ticularly  distinguished  him — and  which  led  biro  to 
inio  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that  it  efiei  tually  terri-  wonder  how  the  apples  ever  got  into  a  pudding,  have 
fied'her  into  silence  for  ever  aller.  Though  of  his  wondered  still  more  bow  poor  Shakspeare  ever  got 
two  moods  towards  her,  tenderness  and  moreseness,  into  this  most  curious  production, 
the  latter,  on  an  average,  predominated  ,  yet,  if  her  As  for  Giulietta,  whose  knowledge  of  English  had 
head  but  ached,  he  seemed  perfectly  miserable,  and  given  Shakspeare  one  idolater  the  nuire,  her  start  was 
thought  no  trouble  or  expense  suflicient  to  procure  her  even  greater  than  that  of  Miss  Hawkins'  classical 
•aae ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  with  one  of  those  friend,  at  flnding  the  exclamation  “  Hercle  !*’  in  a 
atranga  anoroaliea  in  hia  character,  he  kept  her  to  her  translation  of  the  **  Amphitryon!"  of  Plautus.  Such 
embroidery  frame  as  asbiduoutly  as  if  both  their  sub-  having  been  the  extent  of  Ginlieiia's  ex(ierience  of 
aiatence  had  depended  upon  it ;  compelling  her  to  worldly  delights,  it  w<ts  no  wonder  that  she  unmtU'' 
diapnse  of  her  woik  at  the  highest  posatbie  price,  and  muringly  resigned  herself  to  the  line  of  life  her  faihet 
even  carry  it  home,  unattended,  to  the  most  distant  seemed  to  have  chalked  out  for  her. 
parts  of  the  city.  But  whether  from  fear  of  the  all- 

powerful  raiser,  or  respect  for  his  daughter,  who  was  cHAma  II. 

known  to  every  living  soul  in  Padua,  certain  it  is,  ••  Dear  Bianca,”  said  Giulietta  one  morning,  to  her 
that  in  spite  of  her  surpassing  beauty,  she  went  and  halfcompanion,  hall-dueiiua,  “I  am  roust  selfishly 
cams  on  all  theae  her  painful  and  degrading  miaaions,  sorry  that  you  shoub)  be  so  unwell  this  iDoming.  fur 
peiioctly  unmolested.  With  all  Goldoni's  pride,  he  I  have  finished  the  Princifiessa  San  Teudora's  scarf, 
aaamed  to  take  a  fierce  and  unnatural  delight  in  hu-  and  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  l^ways  hate  going 
miliaiing  her, — his  beauiilul,  his  only  child.  Ofiei.,  to  ihuse  great  neople;  not  but  immt  they  are  mure 
Whan  the  would  look  with  a  natural  but  melancholy  .  civil  than  their  inferiors,  but  their  very  civility  hu- 
euriosity  at  the  innumerable  treasure#  that  vice  and  ;  miliaies  ma.  Besides,  it  was  to  you  the  gave  the  di- 
Iblly  wera  pouring  into  her  father's  labyrinth  of  a  ;  rections  about  it,  and  if  it  it  wrong,  I  shall  not  know 
warohoute,  he  would  angrily  bid  her  net  covet  hit  j  what  to  say." 

weahh,  as  God  knew  whether  he  should  leave  her  |  “Bah!  hah;  Barntbima''  said  the  invalid,  between  a 
any  of  it  All  de|»eDded.  She  might  be  a  beggar,  laugh  and  a  rough.  “The  Principesaa  is  one  of  tha 
No  Oita  had  oared  how  they  had  beggared  kirn — how  sweeteat  ladies  in  all  Padua,  and  if  she  bad  b«i  a 
thay  bad  robbed  him  of  much  more  than  the  rubbish  male  to  match  her,  the  old  town  would  hava  suine- 
aha  aaw  there.  She  had  better  get  away  to  bar  work,  thing  worth  looking  at  beside  the  College.  But  the 
•e,  by-and-by,  the  might  be  glad  enough  to  earn  bar  devil  took  to  early  riatiig  while  hia  education  waa 

bfiad,— and  a  great  deal  more  of  aac-h  incoherent  ^ling  on  ;  and  there  is  novice  but  what  be  gave  him 

rkepaodiea.  whieh  generally  sent  poor  Giulietta  away  a  smattering  oC  Still,  give  him  his  due,  he  has  had 
veeeping  to  her  room,  at>d  lefl  him  gloomy  and  moroaa  i  the  moderation  not  to  propagate  them  ;  for  he  la 

ibrdaya.  |  childleaa.  But  then  again,  every  thing  haa  a  wrung 

The  repert  of  Giulietta '•  beauty  and  talents,  but  still  |  side  to  it;  for  it  is  amoewhal  churlish  of  the  Princi- 
nara  the  cortainly  of  her  foiher'a  enormoba  wealth,  |  pesM  to  copy  the  V’enua  of  Praxitelca,  and  not  leave 
bad  already  procured  for  her,  though  scarcely  seven-  |  the  world  her  fellow.” 

tawi,  oS^  of  mamtge  from  some  of  the  noblest  j  A  violent  fit  of  nuighing  interrupted  the  good  lady's 
hetisas  in  Italy,  the  heads  of  which  wera,  to  be  sure,  j  harmngue,  and  Giulietia  had  by  ihia  lime  put  on  the 
a  hitle  distressed.  But  Goldoni  took  su[ireroe  delight  |  long  white  muslin  veil,  which  the  middle  rlaw  of  her 
in  rejeeting  them  all,  as  laconically  ami  as  haughtily  |  cuuntryworoeii  always  wear,  and  which  ruaiuma  her 
M  (MMible;  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  parries  so-  I  father  (noiwiihataiiding  his  overweening  pride)  had 
IMiing  the  sllisnce,  the  more  pains  he  took  to  assure  I  commanded  her  to  adu(>t.  She  took  up  the  work, 
them,  that  if  hs  evsr  allowed  her  to  marry  at  all,  he  |  which  Bianca  had  folded  into  a  little  parrel,  with  a 
■houkl  look  muck  hightrfnr  Ait  daughter.  heaviness  of  heart  which  long  custom,  even,  had  nol 

III  ih«  pageants  before  alluded  to,  Giulietta  had  been  !  enabled  her  to  subdue,  and  kissing  her  rompanion, 
tea  young  (o  apfiear  ;  and  as  she  advanced  in  years,  bid  her  good-hy,  with  an  assurance  that  she  would  oul 
her  faiher  thought  the  Icm  she  was  seen  in  public  (iil-  be  lung  away  from  her. 

ways  exr-epting  the  jourrteyt  she  hod  made  to  sell  her  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  at  her  usual  rapid 
work),  and  tha  more  she  confined  herself  to  tlie  socie-  poce,  brought  her  to  the  Palazzo  Sun  Teudora.  She 
ty  of  her  Zkinie  de  Compt^gnie,  ami  fellow  Bro(feu.*e  Bi-  had  not  lung  to  wail,  before  she  was  ronduried  by 
anca  Ssterell,  the  belter;  so  that  the  solitary  pleasura-  s  servant  into  the  aporinienis  of  the  Principessa.  At 
ble  episode  in  (ssir  Giulietta's  life  had  been  an  ex  the-  end  of  one  of  those  long  Italian  pictured  and  pil- 
cursion.  one  summer,  to  Milan,  which  hud  hy  no  lared  galleries  sat,  on  a  faded,  but  inagn  Gcent  gold- 
meaiM  inbixicated  her,  aa  the  extent  of  her  d'aaipa-  tissue  tofa,  flowered  with  crimson  velvet,  a  lady  of 
tk>n  conaialed  in  orte  drive  on  the  Coiao,  one  visit  to  about  forty,  ol  that  gentle  and  muoiilighi  sort  of  beau- 
La  Scale,  and  the  m  plug  ultra  of  seeing  an  amateur  |  ty  with  which  melancholy  aumetunes  mellowa  down 
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fcamrai,  that.n«lure  ha*  originally  traced  with  a  aun- 
beam  of  more  than  uaual  brigbtneaa ;  her  bead  was 
bool  over  a  drawing  she  wu  finishing;  a  liule  Blen- 
batffl  dug  sal  beside  tier,  with  eon  erect  at  Uiulietta's 
appearance,  and  a  oullar  of  Utile,  round,  silver-bells, 
like  those  on  the  liule  dogs  to  Titian’s  picture*.  At 
tkeolber  end  of  the  sofa  sal  a  young  man  ol  a  prince¬ 
ly  mien,  whose  beauty  was  not  quite  tliat  of  his 
ootiatiy,  inasmuch  as  bweyea  were  blue,  and  his  hair 
noi  very  dark,  though  out  ul  a  full  light  it  might  have 
appeareil  so.  He  was  reading  to  the  lady  when  the 
miser's  daughter  entered.  It  was  the  second  canto  of 
the  “Inferno,”  where  Dante  doscribes.  in  words  that 
are  between  tears  and  biood,  how  the  Almighty,  in 
his  goodness,  has  delegated  to  Beatrice  the  task  of 
matching  over  the  sinful  mortal  who  had  loved  her 
With  such  uudying  love.  (aiuUelUi  only  caught  the 
words: — 

**  L’  amico  mio,  e  non  delU  veniura.” 

QAen  bad  she  read  and  admired  the  passage,  bdl 
never  had  she  fell  all  its  meaning  so  intensely  before. 
She  aloud  for  about  a  mtnute,  suppressing  her  breath 
lest  sh*  should  loose  a  single  tone  of  that  deep,  low 
wuoe  that  uttered  iboae  thrilling  worda  It  was  not 
UU  that  voice  ceased,  and  the  speaker,  raising  bis 
eyes  suddw'uly  from  the  book,  met  ber’s,  that  she  re- 
oolleoled  her  errand,  and,  crunsuoing  to  the  very 
tempUi,  she  presented  her  work  to  the  Priocipeesa, 
eapreestng  a  hope  that  it  would  meet  with  her  appro- 
betioa. 

The  lady,  afler  esamioing  it  minutely,  said,  with  a 
moat  gracioua  smile,  that  it  greatly  esceeded  her  ei- 
peotation,  and  that  ahe  hoped  Uiiiltatta  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  disengaged  to  undertake  another  piece  of  embtui- 
dery, — no  lees  than  a  oaloKs,  which  she  wished  to 
paasent  to  the  Pope,  as  she  was  going  to  Rome  in 
ahuai  sii  moutha 

The  auser's  daughter  answered,  that  she  should 
fast  muoh  honoured  in  being  employed  in  the  servioe 
of  his  Hulineas. 

“Bui  that  is  not  all,”  interrupted  the  lady.  “1 
undefsiand,  signora,  that  your  lather  paasessas  a  long 
row  of  fin*  Golconda  diamonds,  strung  1th*  bonds,  of 
the  SIM  and  shape  uf  large  pea* ;  1  have  ia  vain  triad 
la  obmin  an  interview  with  him,  or  prevail  upon  him 
by  any  other  means  to  allow  me  to  become  the  pur- 
choosr  of  so  mre  a  treaaure :  his  invariable  answer  w, 
that  S'  a  time  is  not  yet  eume  for  him  la  part  with  iL 
Now,  if  you  would  use  your  wi^ce,  and  tell  him 
that  I  wi^  la  have  the  Pope's  cBou*  embroideeed 
with  them,  I  am  sure  he  could  out  refuuo  you.” 
Gtalmtia  ffiauk  her  haad. 

**  1  four,  signora,  if  you  havu  iailed,  I  havu  htu  ki¬ 
ll*  chunc*  of  mneurdiag.  and  indeed  had  you  not  laid 
your  oommands  upon  ma.  aothing  oonkl  tempt  am  la 
branch  the  sutgeei  la  my  folhar,  aa  whanevtr  ha  has 
onoa  eipramsd  a  raaoluiiun,  it  alwaya  aagari  and  irri- 
tasm  hi^  to  hava  any  one  attempt  to  abah*  it,  eape- 
cially  me ;  bat  wbal  I  eon  do,  that  I  will  da,  and  yaa 
thall  know  die  result  as  early  as  pusaibls,  though  it 
may  he  some  days  hefora  1  shall  ba  able  to  see.  I 
moan  to  converse  with  bim  on  ibe  aufayect,”  added 
she,  heeiiabag  and  colouring  slightly.  Bo  saying 
Giulieim  cartaied  to  the  Principcosa,  and,  bowing  lo 
the  young  Csvaliero,  (who,  during  this  short  wierview 
had  never  once  wiibdmwa  hts  ayes  Drum  her  J  arranged 
bar  vail,  and  took  her  deparuire- 

When  she  reached  the  door,  he  was  at  her  aide 
ready  te  open  it;  and  on  gaining  the  first  landing 
placa,  the  luuked  back  invalunianiy,  and  paremvad 
Ikat  ha  atill  stood  at  the  door  gaiiiig  afler  her.  The 
miser's  daughier  returned  home  that  day  more  dutruit 
than  in  bar  life  she  bad  aver  been  hetore.  She  bad 
not  evea  eipanenced  the  humiliatioa  and  annoyance 
4at  the  gaoentUy  fait,  at  iinrtcrtafcmg  a  aaw  piaoa  of 


work.  H  there  bad  been  none  of  the  usual  chafleriag 
about  the  exorbitant  prices  her  father  compelled  .hoc 
te  ask.  On  reaching  borue,  she  inquired  wheihar  be 
was  within,  and  felt  a  sort  of  relief  in  hearing  that  ha 
was  not,  as  she  dreaded  the  cummissioo  she  bad  un¬ 
dertaken  to  execute  for  the  Principetaa.  She  walked 
slowly  up  tuiis,  and  knocked  softly  at  Bianca’s  door. 
The  tntrate  cara  mia  that  was  coughed  out  by  its  oc¬ 
cupant  was  no  sooner  obeyed  by  Giulieita,  than  ahe 
sat  herself  down  on  the  old  woman’s  bed,  and  afler 
asking  bow  she  was  I  sank  into  a  reverie. 

“  Uuw  now,”  said  the  former,  “  tired  of  so  short. a 
walk,  Bambina  I” 

“  No,  not  tired,  but — but — ” 

“  But  what  t”  iniemipted  Bianca  :  “  I’m  sure  the 
Principeasa  is  not  the  sort  of  lady  to  find  fault  aither 
with  your  wurk  or  your  prices.” 

“  No,  indeed,  she  w  a*  all  goodness,  still  1  wish  I  had 
not  been  flow  beautiful  she  is!  and  what  a 

liitla  darling  of  a  dog  she  has.  1  think  those  Utile 
luiglish  dogs  ao  much  pretiler  iban.our  own  gray, 
hounds — and — nod  who  was— 1  mean — 1  auppasa 
that  young  man  ibai  sat  reading  to  her  waa  bar  hue- 
band  f”  and  hers  Giulietm  looked  inquiringly  into  bar 
companiun’a  lace. 

“llusbend,  indeed!”  exclaimed  Bianoa  to  vaha- 
maotly,  that  it  broagbt  on  a  fresh  fit  of  coughing;  “  no, 
■ruly,  the  sun  must  rite  at  nudnight  balbca  you  would 
see  bun  reeding  to  hi*  wife,  beeales  be  la  not  jruui^^ 
and  you  my  it  was  a  young  man  f  ;t  dasetiba  to  ma 
ihM  onvaliaro,  and  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  who  be 
ia” 

Giulieita  put  beck  ber  veil  and  fixed  her  beautiful 
eyes  on  Bianca,  at  though  ahe  feared  the  aiighieet  in¬ 
accuracy  in  her  deacripuon  would  prevent  her  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lafurmaliuo  the  wrthed,  as  she  answered, 

“  Ue  la  not  oust  tail  (I  hate  very  tall  men),  but  waa 
a  moat  symmciwcal  figure ;  ha  hM  a  beatMiful  head, 
most  ariatocnucally  put  on  his  shoulders ;  dark  blue 
eyes, — aai-h  eyea!  if  ha  bad  bean  bora  dumb  they 
could  apeak  for  him ;  a  very  handsomely  chsmllad 
nua* ;  dnelisl  bair,  not  Umrk,  mind,  Bianca — I  hate 
Hack  bmr— dark  muatochioa— a  vary  handmma 
tbiuai — and  iha  praltiooi  iMlia  eaia  ia  the—” 

“  Whaw,”  Mid,  or  ratbar  whiatlad  oat  Ibe  aid  wo¬ 
man  ;  “  Warn  Ihs  child,  what  aa  invenieiy  she’s  made 
of  the  man ;  but  il’e  ao  oarreci.  that  wiiboui  apecta- 
clas  I  aae  balara  me  iba  poaag  Count  Aotomn  di 
Nova  r 

“And  who  is  Coant  Amtonis  di  Nova,  mia  aradM  P* 
mid  GsulieMa. 

“  Who  ki  he  I — why — who  should  ho  ba  but  an- 
phaw  to  the  Pnneipe  San  Teodara  hia  own  ■star’s 
child,  who  died  shortly  aAar  ho  was  bora,  and  m  the 
Principe  laet  h*  only  eon  at  ihc  mmm  lime,  be  edoptod 
young  Aottmiw,  whohn*  lived  with  him  ever  since. ” 

“  And  hM  he  never  bau  any  other  child  <d  hie 
own  r’ 

“  Why,  yes.  he  bad  a  daughter  a  year  afler  Antonie 
WTM  bora,  hat  the  poor  luila  thiog  Ml  into  Iha  handa 
of  the  headtui  of  the  Ahroaao.  and  has  never  bean 
heard  of  aiuce.  The  poor  Pnncipema  waa  out  of  bar 
teaaea  for  three  or  four  yeais.  hut  truly  tonows  have 
come  ae  ihichly  to  bar  as’  bfomoms  lo  the  epruy .  fur 
she  was  in  lova  wuh  and  bMruhed  to  Aleiaamleu  Baa 
Teadora.  the  principe’a  brother;  but  aa  ha  was  deiar- 
mmed  to  hava  bar  hioMelf,  be  moncaavred  ao  m  la 
get  Alemandro.out  of  (he  way  to  fight  in  Spain  for 
two  years,  and  than  forging  a  story  of  bis  having  mai<- 
ried  aiwihar,  and  leaving  on  art  or  peisuastun  uinriod, 
in  which  he  was  staanchly  backed  by  the  PrinrjpssM’s 
paienie.  (be  being,  a*  the  elder  brother,  a  for  bettor 
parti  than  AleMandio.)*he  at  length  married  b  m.aiid 
has  nevsr  known  *  dsy's  bappinsm  since.  Shortly 
sfler  her  marnsge.she  kad  the  unspMkable  misfurtun# 
te  receive  a  letter  fiom  her  iiyured  and  "iliimniafod 


lover,  upbraidiitK  her  with  her  treachery  and  incon- 
ftanry,  (for  the  Principe  had  taken  rare  to  mitrepre 
aeni  her  as  much  to  hit  brother,  as  he  had  traduced 
him  to  her.)  Alessandro  concluded  his  letter  by  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  that  she  nor  his  brother  should  ever  hear  of  him 
more  till  time  had  avenged  him,  and  punished  them.” 

**  And  have  they  never  heard  of  him  since  ?”  asked 
Giulieiia. 

“  Never!”  said  Bianca :  “  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
died  soon  after  his  disappearance,  for - ” 

Here  their  colloquy  was  interrupted  by  Goldoni  s 
hoarse  thin  voice,  calling  from  the  foot  of  he  stairs  :  | 
“Giulietia,  Giulietia,  where  art  thou  child?  haste,  1 
want  thee.” 

**  I  am  coming,  father,"  said  she.  opening  the  duor. 

**  God  grant  ha  be  not  in  one  of  his  tremontanas,” 
said  the  old  womati,  “  ftir  he  is  seldom  in  haste  but 
what  he  is  in  anger — Madrt  de  Dio  protect  the  poor 
child!” 

"  Amen,”  said  Giulietta,  as  she  flew  down  the  wide 
and  desolate  steps  to  meet  her  father,  whom  she  found 
encircling  two  dark-looking  leathern  bags,  which  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  ample  balustrade,  while  his  head  was  thrown 
back  looking  up  the  stairs  for  his  daughter's  appear¬ 
ance,  and  his  rtght  lout  kept  op  an  impatient  tattoo 
upon  the  first  step  of  the  stairs. 

“  Here,  child,”  said  he,  “  undo  the  keys  from  my 
girdle,  and  follow,  or  rather  go  befirre  me  and  open 
the  door  of  the  coin  room,  for  I  have  a  day’s  work  for 
you,  and  a  treasure  worthy  of  Ghino  di  Tarco,  the 
illustrious  brigande,  whom  Dante  and  BtM-carcio  make 
such  honourable  mention  of,  and  whom  the  Pope 
knighted,  because  he  always  robbed  soaristiK-ratically, 
that  is  by  wholesale.  Corpo  di  Bacco,  the  popes  ol 
those  times  were  fine  fellows,  and  knew  what  was 
due  to  a  geruleman;  but  now,  you  never  hear  of  their 
encouraging  robberies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church. 
No,  they  and  cardinals  are  all  pirates,  their  pillages 
being'confined  to  the  see  in  truth ;  the  benefiis  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  used  to  be  so 
abundant  to  those  philanthropists,  who  are  all  fiir  the 
ditfriSiilion  of  wtallk,  are  aow  exclusively  restricted 
to  the  Holy  See.  Look,”  continuetl  he,  as  with  con¬ 
siderable  exertion  he  succeeded  in  lifting  the  huge 
bags  from  off  the  balustrade — “  Look,  Piccolina,  here 
are  gold  coins  of  all  sizes,  from  the  time  of  the  Km- 
peror  Claudius,  down  to  the  last  of  the  Tribunes;  and 
i'll  warrant  Cola's  head  will  be  safer  in  my  keeping, 
than  it  ever  was  on  his  own  shoulders;  ami  you,  my 
Rooamunda.  shall  have  the  amusement  of  sorting  and 
classing  them,  which,  as  1  before  said,  will  be  a  nice 
day’s  work  fur  you.” 

Giulietta  was  delighted  to  see  her  father  in  such 
unusually  good  humour,  thinking  it  would  give  her 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  the  Principeasa 
San  Teodora's  request,  touchiiig  the  stritig  of  diamonds, 
and  therefore  expressed  her  eagerness  to  begin  her 
task. 

Goldoni's  small  sunken  eyes  actually  sparkled,  as 
he  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,  that  Giulietta 
was  lieginning  to  feel  some  sympathy  with  his  own 
sordid  pursuits.  Ho  i^ldom  is  it  that  the  real  motives 
for  our  actions  are  known,  (even  perhaps  to  ourselves.) 
Half  the  world  believe  that  Thais  made  Alexander 
bum  Peraepolis.  in  the  mere  wantonnesa  of  female 
despotism,  simply  to  show  her  power;  but  it  is  quite 
as  likely  that  she  may  have  been  instigated  to  it  by 
descrying  a  handsomer  woman  than  herself,  gazing  at 
his  triumphal  entry,  from  the  upi<er  window  of  some 
narrow  street,  and  the  fear  that  he  might  see  her  too. 

When  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
Goldoni  looked  round  him  on  every  side,  before  he 
let  Giulietta  turn  the  ponderous  key  in  the  d«ur;  as 
none  but  himself  and  his  daughter  were  ever  allowed 
to  enter  there.  Seeing  that  the  const  was  perfectly 
clear — 


”  Thou  mayeat  open  the  door,  child,”  said  he,  “and 
take  the  key  inside  when  thou  hast  done  so.” 

After  placing  the  iwd  bags  on  a  lung  black  leathern 
library  table,  equally  covered  with  dust,  and  tape-tied 
papers,  he  bid  her  sit  down  opposite  to  him,  and  com¬ 
mence  arranging  the  coins ;  he  then  seated  himself, 
and  hanging  his  capon  the  back  of  his  high  oak  chair, 
took  a  bundle  of  papers  from  the  heap  before  him,  the 
indorsements  of  which  he  began  to  read  over  half 
aloud — 

“  Humph!  Cardinal  Barberini's  letter;  all  Beccafle- 
ca’s  and  Faleraian — not  worth  answering — A  hem! — 
Austrian  loan  sent  to  Milan  yetterday — oh!  Prince 
of  Salerno's  three  nitllions  of  ducats — King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia’s  Herculaneum  bronzes  nut  sent  yet — tush!  the 
Sicilian  Anchovy  Company;  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them — ah!  let  me  see,  offer  of  the  refusal  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  furniture  of  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice, 
in  the  time  of  Dandelo;  good  speculation  that— qua¬ 
druple  the  outlay  among  the  English — phaw!  the  Mar- 
cKesa  della  Rosa’s  fourth  offer  about  tbe  diamonds — 
sha’n’t  have  ’em.” 

“  Did  you  say  diamonds,  father  T’  asked  Giulietta, 
pausing  in  her  employment,  and  looking  in  Goldoni’s 
face  With  thst  desperate  courage  which  fear  alone 
can  inspire,  as  she  thought  now  or  never  was  the  time 
to  make  her  request. 

He  put  down  the  ppers  in  his  hand,  folded  his 
arms  upon  the  table,  and  fixed  his  keen  small  eyes  full 
on  her  face,  in  perfect  amazement,  at  her  having,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  dared  to  interrupt  hia  avoca¬ 
tions  by  BO  impertinent  a  thing  as  a  question  of  hers. 

**  Yes,  diamonds,  child,  didst  thou  never  tee  or  hear 
of  a  diamond  before,  that  you  seem  so  startled  at  the 
word  f” 

“  Yes,  father,  but  the  Principeasa  Sam  Teodora  beg¬ 
ged  me  to  say  that  the  would  give  any  sum  you  likH 
for  a  string  of  Golconda  diamonds  you  possess ,  and 
with  which  she  withes  to  have  a  calotte  embroidered 
fur  the  Pope,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  thoae  were 
they  that  the  Marcheaa  Della  Rosa  wania,  and  I  would 
rather  the  Principeasa  hod  them;  and  so  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you,  that  is  all.” 

“  And  enough  too,"  replied  Goldoni,  biting  hit  thin 
lip,  while  the  veins  in  his  forehead  blackened,  and 
swelled  into  that  fearful  cordage,  that  always  denoted 
an  internal  storm ;  ■*  and  pray,”  continued  he,  in  a 
taunting  deliberate  voice,  pusing  between  every  word, 
at  he  fixed  hit  subtle  eyes  on  her  like  a  rattlesnake 
watching  its  prey;  ^  may  I  inquire  what  Signora  Giu- 
hetla  Goldoni  knows  of  that  most  illustrioua  ho-no-rahU 
and  ex-tmplary  lady  the  Princi|ieaaa  San  Teodora,  and 
how  the  comes  to  be  to  mightily  interested  about  her.” 

Poor  Giulietta  felt  herself  prfectly  withered  with 
the  sarcasm  of  his  voice,  and  the  almost  fiendish  ez- 
pession  of  his  fare,  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

“  Scarcely  anything,”  replied  she,  “  fur  I  never  taw 
her  but  once,  which  was  this  morning,  when  1  look 
home  a  scarf  which  I  had  embroidered  for  her;  hut 
she  seemed  one  of  those  rare  beings  made  to  be  loved 
at  once,  and  never  forgotten.” 

Goldoni  ground  hit  teeth,  snatched  a  handful  of  the 
gold  coins  Giulietta  had  sorted,  toa;«d  them  up  into 
the  air,  caught  them  again  within  hia  clenched  hand, 
and  ihen  bursting  into  a  hoarse  laugh,  or  rather  yell, 
exclaimed — 

“  So,  my  young  CEdiput,  you  have  found  that  out, 
have  you? — but  she  cannot  have  the  diamonds — no, 
no,  I  have  vowed  a  vow  that  I  would  never  prt  wrilh 
those  imprial  baubles  till  the  object  of  my  life  is  ful¬ 
filled— ha!  you  look  amazed!  and  would  ask  what 
the  object  of  my  life  is  ?  a  most  laudable  cariosity,  and 
one  that  shall  he  gratified.  Why,  what  should  the 
ul^i  of  a  doting  fttker't  life,  be.  but  to  see  hia  only 
daughter  married  — yes,  Giulietta,  they  shall  be  a  prt 
of  yottr  bridal  parapMmalia,  when  I  find  you  a  fitting 
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•  Biate,  one  that  /  deem  such  at  leatt,  but  you  may  go 
now,  and  hark  ye,  child,  tell  your  new  frind  the  San 
Teodura,  that  ihe  cannot  have  the  diamonda.” 

So  Mying,  Goldoni  almoat  puahed  her  out  of  the 
room  and  locked  the  door  after  her. 

The  neit  morning,  Giulietta  had  dew-ended  to  the 
garden  on  her  way  to  the  Palazza  Son  Teodora  to  in¬ 
form  the  Principeeaa  of  the  failure  of  her  miwlon.  It 
wa«  one  of  thoee  quaint,  old,  fountained  and  terra.-^ed 
boccacciu-luoking  Italian  gardens.  The  Brenta  flowed 
through  it,  shallowed  by  acacias  that  “  waved  their 
yellow  hair”  above  it,  and  Niobe  looking  willuwi 
bathing  in  its  clear  water*.  She  stopped  to  feed  a 
tame  lourie  that  was  •  pleading  its  gorgeous  plumage 
to  the  sun  as  it  flitted  from  bough  to  bough  in  a  pome¬ 
granate  tree.  The  bird,  in  the  ••  wantonness  of  its  joy” 
bit  her  Anger  till  the  blood  came.  Giulietta  made  a 
Ciint  eiclaroatkin  of  pain,  but  before  she  could  bind 
up  the  wound,  aha  was  startled  by  a  slight  rustling 
among  the  leaves  of  a  myrtle  hedge.  She  turned  toluidt 
from  what  the  noise  tiniceeded,  when,  to  her  surprise, 
she  beheld  the  young  Count  Antonio  di  Nova. 

”  1  fear.”  said  he,  advancing  hastily  towards  her, 

**  that  villanous  bird  has  hurt  you  severely;  pray,  lose 
DO  time  in  having  the  wound  seen  to.  I  will  go  in¬ 
stantly  for  Giuluo  Chiavere,  he  is  the  must  skilful 
dociAr  in  alt  Padua. 

”  Many  thanks,  signor,”  said  Giulietta,  blushing 
deeply;  “  but  it  is  a  mere  scratch ;  I  scarcely  feel  it ; 

■  I  am  going.”  continued  she,  “  to  the  Palazso  Sjn  Teo¬ 
dora,  as  1  regret  to  say  I  have  failed  in  obtaining  the 
diamonds  f<»r  the  Principessa.” 

'‘And  I,”  said  Antonio,  **  have  come  here  to  loam 
the  reeult  of  your  negociatton,  and  save  you  the  trouble 
of  going  thither  V’ 

While  he  was  speaking,  Goldoni  appeared  hastening 
down  an  avenue  of  Undens  towards  them,  at  which 
Giulietta  looked  terribly  frighiened,  and  the  count 
appeared  little  leas  so ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  eflect  a 
retreat,  so  they  had  nothing  to  de  but  await  the  resulL 
To  their  great  surprise,  instead  of  his  nsoal  frown,  his 
parchment  mouth  had  wrinkled  into  a  smile,  as  taking 
etThis  cap  and  bowing  to  the  ground,  he  said : 

“  The  Quint  Antonio  di  Nova,  if  I  mistake  not?” 

^  You  are  right,  signor;  but  I  knew  not  that  I  bad 
the  honour  of  being  known  to  you.” 

“  ft  is  your  likeness  to  your  noble  father  (who  I 
hope  fares  well)  that  made  me  know  you.” 

*  And  yet  I  am  not  thought  like  him,”  said  Antunio 
— “  but  like  my  uru-le.”  , 

“  Those  things  will  sometimes  happen,”  replied 
Goldoni,  and  then  ailded,  wnh  a  laughing  devil  in 
bis  sneer,  ”  but  I  have  a  talent  for  rinding  out  all 
things,  even  likenesses — talking  of  rinding  things  out, 
I  yesterday  made  a  discovey  of  some  very  i-arioua  an¬ 
cient  coins — perhepa  you  will  do  mo  the  favour  of 
walking  in  to  look  at  them,  and  I  may  chance  to  have 
other  things  worth  your  attention ;  here  child,”  cun- 
tinuM  he.  giving  a  bunch  of  keys  to  Giulietta,  “  go 
on  and  open  the  door.” 

Never  had  she  seen  her  father  volunteer  so  much 
courtesy  to  any  human  being ;  and  never  bad  she 
sMn  any  one  towards  whom  she  felt  so  glad  that  he 
should  do  so— did  she  love  one  whom  she  had  seen 
but  yesterday  ?  It  was  even  so ;  in  our  colder  clime, 
such  sudden  passions  seem  unnatural,  because  w.thus 
they  are  almost  impiasible:  but  as  in  the  cotintries 
of  the  sun,  night  succeeds  to  day  instantaneousiy  and 
without  progression,  so  their  inhabitants  have  seldom 
any  of  those  long  twilight  glimmerings  of  feelings, 
which,  with  the  children  of  colder  regions  precede 
**  the  atary  light  and  galaxy  of  love.”  With  the  for¬ 
mer,  too,  love  is  like  sound,  the  only  thing  capable  ol 
filling  wAoU  space  wheie  it  exists;  and  like  sound  it 
bursts  upon  them  in  all  iu  fullness  at  <mee. 

*1110  sun  was  going  down  before  Antonio  di  Nova 


left  the  Via  Rosa,  and  Goldoni  appeared  to  court  his 
society  as  much  as  he  had  shunned  that  of  every  other 
man  in  Padua  ;  nor  did  he  allow  him  to  depart  before 
he  had  given  him  a  general  and  pressing  invitation 
to  his  gloomy  and  silent  dwelling,  to  the  secret  joy, 
but  infinite  surprise  of  the  young  count  and  ofGin- 
lietta. 

cHArru  III. 

Six  months  had  paused  away  since  the  hour  Anto¬ 
nio  had  first  sioud  by  Giulietta'*  side  on  the  terrace 
in  the  miser's  garden;  and  no  day  had  come  that  did 
not  find  either  him  in  the  Via  Rusa,  or  Glulieita  at 
ihe  Palazxo  Sun  Teodura ;  fur  once  the  course  ol 
true  love  did  seem  to  ruu  smooth.  Goldoni  not  only 
appeared  to  approve  their  attachment,  but  te  promote 
it.  The  Principessa  had  almost  adopted  Giulietta, 
uut  uf  w  hose  society  the  could  not  bear  to  be,  and 
Bianca  wore  her  best  veil  and  pansey-coloured  silk 
every  dsy,  that  she  might  not,  as  the  said,  disgrace 
her  dear  child  by  luuking  at  shabby  a*  the  rest  of  Ihe 
household.  There  were  two  tlighi  drawbacks  to  all 
this  happiness  Anioniu's  father  had  to  arrive  in 
Rome  from  Germany  belbre  his  consent  could  be  ob- 
latne-j  to  the  marriage ;  but  then  there  was  no  fear 
Ilf  ki*  refusing  what  every  urie  else  was  trying  to  get 
— namel/,  the  wealth  and  the  daughter  of  the  miter 
uf  Padua;  the  other  was  even  a  minor  ditagrtewtenL 
Goldoni  ctHild  nut  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  any  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  San  Teodorst;  he  said  ha  had 
long  reiMMinced  society,  and  that  it  would  be  quite 
lime  enough  for  him  tu  reappear  in  the  world  at  his 
daughter's  bridal,  for  which  he  had  great  prepamtiona 
10  make,  as  he  intended  that  in  the  annals  of  their 
respective  lamilies  this  marriage  should  be  unique. 
Things  were  at  this  juncture  when,  one  evening, 
Giulietta,  for  the  first  time,  had  waited  a  fow  minuiea 
be3rond  the  sppointed  time  for  Antonio  at  their  usual 
trysiing  place,  the  terrace,  by  the  gruve  of  lindens; 
at  length  he  came,  but  without  the  joyous  bound  with 
whiih  he  generally  sprang  over  the  little  my  nie  hedge 
that  divided  the  river  from  the  terrace;  be  looked 
pale  and  agitated,  and  in  his  hand  be  held  an  open 
letter. 

**  Well,  mine  own,”  said  he,  trying  to  smile  as  be 
drew  Giulietta  toward*  him,  “  I  have  heard  from  my 
lather  at  last ;  he  is  at  Rome,  and  to-morrow  I  set  out 

10  mrei  him  there,  and - " 

“  And  leave  me,"  interrupted  Giulietta,  bursting 
into  a  passi'iiiaie  fl<Mid  of  tear* ;“  then  I  know — -I 
feel — we  shall  never  meet  again.” 

“  Nay,  my  pretty  Cassandra,”  said  he,  as  he  kisaed 
away  her  tears,  **  such  a  prophe«-y  is  worse  than  folly. 
It  is  true,  roy  father  lalt*  of  ray  man .  ing  one  of  the 
IXmna  F ranca  Villa's  Gorgan  daughters ;  but  then 

11  IS  solely  lor  her  dower,  and  whai  is  her'*  to  yours ; 
and  there  is  no  Jew  in  liie  Getlo  so  mercenary  as  I 
am ;  fiir  one  ducat  lea*,  nay,  one  bajacco  leas  than  my 
own  Giulieiia's  portion  1  would  not  accept  of  Venus 
herself;  sihI  I  am  sure  my  father  will  duly  commend 
so  much  prudence  in  one  of  my  veer* ;  besides  the 
San  Teodura*  go  to  Rome  in  a  fortnight;  and  my 
dear  kind  aunt  has  prevailed  upon  your  father  to  let 
you  accompany  her,  and  be  is  lo  follow  in  lime  for 
our  nuptials;  so  now  my  dote-like  raven  wbai  have 
you  lo  cmek  about  in  that  most  sweet  and  dulcet 
voice.” 

“  Nothing.  Antonio,  but  that  I  kcpe  it  may  be  as 
you  say — but-——” 

**  Bui — me— no  buts.”  said  Antonio,  taking  both  of 
her  hands  in  his,  and  covering  them  with  kisses,  “  it 
u>iU  be  as  I  say  ;  and  now  see,  dearest,  how  the  stare 
are  coming  out ;  have  you  never  gazed  upon  the  heav¬ 
en*  till  you  fancied  you  had  looked  Ike  star*  into  Ike 
tkiet  t  there  look  at  that  magnificent  one  just  above 
US ;  it  is  a  bright  omen,  love !  for  when  did  such  a 
star  ever  shiae  upon  tke  unfortunate.” 
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Oittliett*  ibnok  ^ar  haad  and  aaiilad  aiaumruily  aa 
alM  Mtd,  **  Dom  not  Palmrch  m^nlion  the  peculiar 
kaighinMi  of  the  stare  on  the  night  that  Lears  died  ? 
Were  they  not  in  all  their  splendour  the  night  Bea- 
trice  Vest  betrayed  her  father  ?  and  did  not  *  a  lustri- 
eae  star  of  woiidrotia  size'  look  down  upon  Bajardo, 

M  he  wrote  that  prophetic  stanza  in  the  last  canto  of 
the  *  Inamorato  t” 

,  •'  Mentre  rhio  canto  (oirae  Dio  redentore) 

Veggiol’  Italia  lui|a,  a  fiamma  e,  a,  loco 
Per  qnesti  Galli,  che  che  eon  gran  valore 
Vengon  per  disertar  non  so  che  loco  j 

Pero  vi  lascio  in  questo  vano  amore  | 

Di  Fiordespina  ardente  a  poco  a  poco: 
tTn  aliro  (lata,  se  mi  fia  concesso. 

Racconterovvi  il  tutto  per  espiesso.” 

“  But  why,  Giulietta  Mia,  look  back  to  those  un- 
loeky  tiara,"  repited  Antonio;  **  when  we  have  so 
■rneh  to  look  forward  to,  the  past  of  eihera  should  be 
*•  type  to  os,  unless  it  has  had  a  present  like  our  own  ; 
and  who  ever  yet  was  as  Itappy  as  we  are,  and  as  we 
mill  be  /" 

In  spite  of  all  her  lover  could  urge,  Giulietta  felt  a 
fereboding  heavineM  at  hei  heart  itiat  she  had  itever 
aaperienced  before  ;  it  was  a  train  of  those  incominuni- 
enbie  warnings  that  the  Iteralds  of  the  dim  tuiure 
are  apt  to  bring  to  thoee  for  w  hum  (ate  prepares  her 
worst,  and  which,  while  they  grapple  with  their  very 
aools,  “  like  to  beleaguering  tiends  in  fiery  armour 
Iliad,”  are  inaudible  and  invisible  to  every  body  else, 
it  was  not  till  a  neighbouring  ulook  liad  lolled  twelve 
that  Antonio  and  Giulietta  separated. 

“  And  if,  dearaet,’’  wid  he,  as  he  returned  lor  the 
twentieth  liaae  to  say  good  night,  “  if  your  forebodiags 
should  be  seeliaed,  and  any  thing  befal  me,  remeat- 
ber,  mine  own,  that  no  living  thing  can  love  you  as  I 
have  dene.  There  are  moeimls  in  life  in  which  fate 
leads  the  pesssr  of  years  and  the  wings  of  time,  tbere- 
hy  enabling  on  lasiaot  to  do  the  work  of  agea  Who 
hM  not  fell  that  eiven  a  word  can  for  ever  sear  the 
heart  and  bring  on  the  isiefrr  of  l^e  f  Sismondi  re¬ 
lates  an  anecdote  of  Guariano  Veronese  (ancestor  of 
the  author  of  the  “  Pastor  Fido,")  who  having  studied 
Greek  at  Constantinople,  and  brought  from  thence  two 
cases  of  Greek  manuscript,  the  fruits  of  bis  indefati¬ 
gable  researches,  Inst  one  of  them  in  a  shipwreck ; 
the  grief  of  seeing  the  labour  of  years  lost  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  turned  his  hair  grey  in  one  night!  Happy  they 
who  cannot  remember  the  one  event  that  made  them 
M.” 

The  “  if”  in  Antonio's  parting  speech  had  fallen 
upon  Giulietta'a  heart  like  the  knell  of  her  last  hope; 
the  unhappy  are  always  supeistitHHis,  and  the  feiutest 
doubt  is  by  them  converted  into  a  certainty. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  she,  clasping  her  bands  wildly, 
**  even  he  now  feels  Uiat  we  shall  never  meet  again  ; 
that  my  iorehodln^  are  all  too  true  ;"  and  she  sank 
down  upon  the  steps  in  a  stale  of  insensibility,  froa 
which  she  was  only  aroused  by  the  voices  of  Bianca 
and  her  father  loudly  calling  upon  her  as  they  ad 
vanced,  with  torches  in  their  liauds,  to  ilie  place  where 
■be  lay. 

My  poor  dear  Bambina,’’  said  the  former,  hobbling 
op  to  her;  “  what  on  earth  has  happened  I” 

“  Why  Giulietta,  child,”  chimed  in  Goldoni,  hold¬ 
ing  the  tonrh  down  to  her  fare,  **  how  now  I  this 
passes  pleasure,  and  love  may  chance  to  give  you  au 
ague,  what!  wiace  so  under  a  fortnight's  parting, 
what  wilt  de  at  an  eternal  one  T’ 

"1  feel  that  it  is  an  eternal  one,  father,”  said  Giu- 
Batta,  leamn;:  her  head  on  Bianca's  lap,  who  sealed 
herself  on  a  step  just  above  her. 

**  Pooh,  pooh,  not  yet,  child,  not  yet ;  death  muat 
part  lha  fondasi,  but  that  is  tha  catestrephe,  belbte 
which  muat  came  the  grand  soena  of  Goldoni's 


daughter. — ^Tbe  miser's  daughter  nmiried  by  the  pope 
himself  to  San  Teod'ea's  ne^hem!  all  Rome  to  wiiaem 
my  triumph :  your  tnusaph,  I  should  soy.  and  in  the 
Settine  Chapel,  too;  for  there  u  the  Imet  judgment! 
Come,  come,  cheer  up,  girl ;  my  hand  upon  it,  all  ihii^ 
ay,  and  more,  shall  come  to  pam.” 

Giulietta  shuddered  ae  she  took  the  rigid  hand  ea> 
tended  to  her  ;  and  taw  the  fiend-like  eiprewiea  of 
Goldoni's  face  as  the  light  glared  on  hie  dark  end 
writhing  (eaturee. 

“  Come  in,  my  dove,”  said  Bianca,  helping  her  le 
rise,  **  the  dews  are  foiling  fast,  and  bed  ie  a  fitter 
place  for  you  than  this  cold  garden.” 

About  a  wt>ek  afier  Antonio's  de)ierture,  GiulieMe 
was  silting  despondingly  in  a  window,  looking  owl 
upon  the  walcn  of  ihe  beina.  that  be  and  she  had  ee 
ofieu  watched  together.  She  had  yet  heaid  nothing 
fruui  him,  and  she  began  to  grow  more  uneaay  than 
ever. 

**  I  will  go,”  said  she,  **  tu  the  Palazzo  San  Teode- 
ra,  perhaps  they  have  had  letters ;  yet,  no— the  Prut- 
cipesKa  is  loo  goud,  Uio  kind  not  to  have  let  me  known 
il  she  had.”  Just  as  she  was  rising  to  go. Goldoni  en- 
tarcil : 

**  Whither  away,  child  I  it  it  not  oAen  that  I  aak 
you  to  sing  to  lae — tor,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  not  often  I 
am  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  music— but  when  a 
}rourig  girl  merries,  an  old  foiber  has  little  rbenre  of 
seeing  much  of  her  after.  So  get  thy  guitar,  PieeeH- 
mi,  and  for  once  let  me  hear  thy  voice  again.” 

Giulietta  did  as  he  desired. 

Goldoni  appeared  loat  in  a  deep  reverie,  so  that  kii 
daughter  bad  eaaeed  singing  ibr  soma  mmetee  before 
he  remerlied  it,  then  suddenly  raising  his  bead  be  ea- 
claimed — “  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  have  a  lener  Iwr  you— 
CouM  AnhNtio  bM  aariviid  Mfoly  at  Roma.  1  bave 
another  letter  from  hsi  fotber,  who  joyfully  conseoia  le 
your  marriage.  You  go  to  Roese  vwth  Ihe  Sea  Tea- 
dura  nezt  week ;  and  I  shell  foliewr  in  tbsee ;  end 
then  comet  the  end  of  oU  tbinga.” 

So  saying,  be  burat  inlo  one  of  bis  berrid  jielling 
leaghs,  and  dung  the  latter  into  Giuhette's  lap,  who 
was  too  eager  to  opea  it  to  observe  the  dark  aad  aiais- 
ter  eipieesioB  of  hie  fore,  at  with  folded  arnw  he 
strode  out  of  the  room.  That  letter  made  her  as  bap 
py  as  she  had  before  beea  miserable.  She  (lew  to 
impart  the  good  news  to  Bianca,  who  thought  she  had 
taken  leave  of  her  senaee,  so  impatient  was  she  about 
every  preparation  for  her  departure.  The  longed-for 
week  at  length  arrived  that  found  her  on  the  road  to 
Rome,  with  the  PrincipesM  Sen  Teodura  and  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  hitherto  seen  little  of,  and  bod 
always  heard  cited  m  a  most  dwagreeable  personage  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  thought  him  pertirnlerly  the  m- 
verse  but  iheo  to  be  sure,  be  was  Antonio's  uncle, 
end  she  was  in  that  beppy  frame  of  laind  which  mokee 
all  peivons  appecx  pertaci,  and  all  Ibings  agreeable. 
Tbe  Irulb  is,  bappiaem  is  the  only  thoroughly  siaceaa, 
undieguitabU  philanthropist  that  ezists— even  ilW  wa¬ 
ter  at  Siena  she  thought  good,  and  the  mal'ana  ia  the 
campagna  sweeter  than  the  moat  flower  ladeu  breezee 
of  the  Val  d'Amo.  The  only  pert  of  tbe  journey 
which  she  thought  tedious,  was  the  drive  from  the 
Porta  del  Pepolo  to  tbe  Villa  Albeni,  where  they  wew 
to  take  up  Uieu  abode ;  but  at  length  even  that  ended, 
and  for  three  weeks  she  was  as  completely  happy  ae 
any  humau  bring  caa  be.  At  tbe  expiration  id  this  f 
tune,  tbe  morning  that  was  to  sea  bar  and  Anlenio 
united  forever,  dawned  with  even  more  than  usual 
splendour.  Alhono  and  Tivoli  were  flooded  with 
gold  and  purple  light;  every  fmioleiB  in  Rome  eeeai 
ed  to  throw  ep  liquid  diemtiada  ae  if  in  rival  inaanea 
to  the  sua  Galdmi  had  v  ritlen  that  fca  would  meet 
tha  bridal  party  in  the  Vatican  at  nine,  and  had  on- 
ranged  so  as  that  every  ttung shtHild  be  ceodueted  with 
the  atmost  spleodar.  Trua  lo  hie  ptoBiee,  Giubotta 


could  iMirMly  stand  under  the  weight  of  jewels  that 
literally  studded  her  draw.  From  M'lnte  Cavallo  up 
to  Uic  VaiicM),  ibegroutid  wea strewed  knee-deep  with 
the  rhoicest  flowers,  and  beiure  the  carriages  walked 
beautiful  children,  carrying  triumphal  arches  of  rusen, 
magnolias,  and  orange  blutaouis,  like  th<iae  used  at 
the  Kesia  della  Madonna  di  Fiore  at  Naples.  The 
Pope’s  guard  received  them  when  they  alighted  ;  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  were  a  conclave  of  cardinals  ready 
to  do  homage  to  the  Miser's  daughter,  and  conduct 
the  bridal  party  through  the  lung  gnilerise  and  private 
apar.menis  to  the  Seitine  chapel,  where  the  Pope  in 
full  poiitilicials  awaited  them.  Afier  he  had  besiow* 
ed  ihe  blessing,  all  the  women  ranged  themselves  on 
the  left  side  of  the  altar  and  alt  ih  men  on  the  right ; 
then  came  the  cardinals  on  either  side,  equally  divi¬ 
ded,  and  up  this  avenue  of  gorgeously  apparalled  hu¬ 
man  beings,  walked  the  sacristans,  flinging  incense 
IKim  their  golden  censors  to  and  fro,  till  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  heavy  with  perfume.  The  ■'  ■remony  now 
only  walled  fur  Uold^mi;  accustomed  to  lord  it  over 
every  uoe  with  whom  he  came  in  ountacl,  he 
eeemed  delerinineJ  they  $hotiLl  wail.  Their  pa¬ 
tience  wot  nearly  eshausted,  when  at  last  the  small 
dour  at  the  up(isr  end  of  the  chapel  u;iened,  and  he 
appeared  habited  in  a  long  loose  gown  of  dark  green 
velvet,  embroidered  in  wreaths  of  diamonds— round 
his  hst  was  a  broad  bandeau  of  the  same,  but  more 
coally  in  point  of  size.  Giving  his  hat  to  a  page  who 
followed  him,  he  knelt  before  the  papal  chair,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benediction,  and  then  ruing  walked  slowly 
towanls  the  altar,  bowing  as  he  pasted  to  the  right  and 
to  the  lefl.  When  he  reached  the  spot  where  Giuli- 
etta  stood  with  her  hand  linked  in  tkal  of  the  Priaci- 
pessa  San  Te<slom,  be  rootiooed  to  her  to  come  forward, 
and  looking  round  in  bw  stem  and  peculiar  manner, 
addreesed  the  Marcheee  di  Nova  in  the  following 
words— 

**  Signor,  you  kaiva  oeoaantad  to  your  aon’a  marriage 
with  my  daughter;,  in  so  doing  1  am  convinced  the 
mlluntc*  was  all  you  sought,  and  her  downer  was  no  ob¬ 
ject  lo  you.  Honoured  as  I  fsel  by  such  ditinUrttUd 
conduct  towards  roa,  I  cannot  repey  it  better  than  by 
evincing  every  candor  towards  you-  The  dower 
shall  be  what  was  slipulaiad— eighty  millions  of  Ven¬ 
ice  sequins  now,  and  every  spacies  of  property  I  may 
die  posseiieed  of.  So  far  things  are  as  they  wera ;  but 
mark  where  the  change  begtna.  This  young  maiden 
is  aot  my  daughter  !” 

“  Nut  his  daughter!”  was  mumiured  from  meuth  to 
mouth— ^  c«isa  stupenda." 

“  Not  ray  daughter,”  repeated  Goldoni,  as  if  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  general  panic ;  **  but  having  played  the  part 
of  her  father  so  long,  and,  I  hope,  so  «Wf,”  added  he 
wiih  one  of  his  roost  withering  sneers,  “  1  am  bound 
not  to  ahaialpo  bet  till  i  can  find  her  a  s.re  of  at  least 
equal  merit  Let  me  see  coniiniied  be.  looking  round 
— ^  this  is  a  goodly  company ;  fbe  only  diflk-uliy  is 
among  so  many  where  to  choose.  Ua!  the  Principe 
San  Teodora— ^  thousand  pardons  for  nut  recognising 
you  before.  In  early  life  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
you  well ;  and  your  brother.  Prince  Aleesandro,  still 
belter.”  Her*  his  wily  and  serpent  looks  sssmed  to 
coil  round  San Teodutu’s  vary  aoul.se  that  turn  which 
way  be  would,  he  couM  not  escape  from  theaa.  ”  He 
was  a  revetigaAil,  unforgiving  wight,  that  said  Ales¬ 
sandro.  If  I  mistake  net  ha  left  his  betrothed  bride 
under  your  care ;  you  went  a  little  beyond  your  trust, 
and  determined  she  should  always  remain  so; — you 
married  her.  WeN,  brothers  should  be  congenial  in 
their  tastes ;  but  the  silly  fool  could  not  forgive  it,  for 
be  doated  on  her  with  all  the  fondness  of  ten  thousand 
hearts.  But  he  was  poor,  and  you  wera  rich ;  sAs 
wieely  took  you,  and  lefl  him — for  what  is  one  broken 
faith,  and  mte  broken  heait  in  a  world  that  might,  be 
pavad  with  such  t  Well,  as  I  mid  bafora,  ha  wu 


vindictive.  At  last  yon  had  a  son,  the  heir  to  all 
your  greatnem;  your  sister,  (Giulieita  they  call  her.) 
wno  was  married  lo  my  friend  there,  the  worthy,  Mar- 
chese  di  Nova,  had  one  also— bom  the  same  day. 
She  died,  poor  soul,  so  did  her  child ;  but  1  know, 
from  g(KNl  aiiihurily,  that  Ali^ssandro  came  and  pat 
your  living  child  in  the  place  of  her  dead  one — and 
there  he  stands  i,ow,”  shouted  Goldoni,  raising  his 
hand  solemnly,  and  pointing  lo  Antonia  di  Nova. 

”  Hush!”  continued  he,  in  a  hollow  voice,  ”  you  bat|^ 
more  to  hear.  Time  brought  yon  a  daughter,  on 
whom  her  mother  doted  ;  and  Alessandro  kMW  bow 
coMtant  and  undying  ktr  afleciions  were !”  Here  he 
turned  slowly  to  the  Principeasa,  and  grasping  her 
wrist  with  one  hand,  while  he  diagged  Ihe  almost 
lifeless  Giiilietta  forward  with  the  other,  continued, 

“  Noble  lady,  you  surely  have  not  the  ingratitnde  to 
forget  the  kind  friend  who,  when  you  were  overcome 
with  a  thousand  pretty  feminine  fears  in  the  Ahruzzt, 
took  charge  of  that  daughter — behold  him  here !— i 
was  that  friend !’’  And  as  he  spoke,  he  lore  off  the 
louee  but  splendid  garment  in  which  he  had  entered 
the  chapel, and  stood  before  the  horrified  group.dreaB- 
ed  and  armed  os  a  brigand,  with  innumerable  cuilaseee 
and  pisiuU  gleaming  in  hii  belt  “  Take  back,  your 
child— take  back  your  children,  shouted  be,  AU$wOndr» 
ii  revenged  r 

One  loud  shriek  rang  through  the  chapel,  Giuliettn 
had  sank  lifeless  on  the  alar.  Her  mother  bent  over 
her  with  a  smile;  the  light  mf  reason  had  again  left 
her  eyes.  She  put  her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  mid 
”  Hush,  hush !  you  will  wake  my  child-  How  cold 
the  mountain  air  blows  on  her — there,  there,  cover 
her  or  the  will  be  fnjuen ;”  and  at  sue  spoke,  the  poor 
maniac  threw  the  gorgeous  pillar  over  her  that  Gol¬ 
doni  had  thrown  off  He  turned  to  look  at  hia  work 
—one  solitary  tear  trickled  down  hie  dark  and  furrow¬ 
ed  cheek.  “Poor  child,”  said  he  looking  at  the  corpee, 
“did  I  not  tell  thee  this  should  be  a  happy  day  to  thee; 
and  have  1  not  kept  my  word;  fur  no  power  can  harm 
thee  now  !* 

So  saying  he  turned  slowly  away,  and  walked  nn- 
molesiedly  out  of  the  chepel— every  one  shrinking 
hack  as  he  passed,  as  though  there  had  been  contamina¬ 
tion  in  his  touch.  Antonio'^iecame  a  monk,  and  now 
lies  buried  by  the  side  of  his  ill-fated  sister,  in  the 
Chvrch  of  St.  John  of  Latertn  at  Rome :  but  no  ooa 
I  ever  again  heard  of  “The  Miserof  Padua.”  Altha. 

An  old  bon  tieont,  eighty  years  of  age,  living  near 
Quaide  Jemappes,  gava  a  dinaer  lo  a  parly  of  his 
friends.  The  glass  aud  the  aung  went  rouad  merrily, 
and  the  master  of  tha  feast  was  even  omm  oheerfal 
and  joyous  than  usual.  Just  M  ha  bad  finished  a 
bacciiaiialian  song,  he  addressed  hia  guests,  saying, 
“  Gentleman,  every  thing  ends  with  a  song,  and  it  ia 
lime  for  roe  lo  coma  to  an  end.”  Upon  this  be  took 
up  a  knife  that  lay  before  him,  plunged  it  into  his 
heart,  and  fell  fni.m  hia  chair  weltering  in  his  blood. 
His  S'lonished  guests  immediately  went  to  hia  amia- 
tance,  but  his  life  was  eitincL  He  had  taken  the  ut- 
roost  precaution  to  seenre  the  success  of  his  project. 
The  knife,  which  was  pointed,  bad  been  sharpened 
at  hia  expreaa  desire  ;  the  blow  was  directed  so  as  to 
be  certain  of  its  efiect ;  and  he  had  put  aside  every 
article  of  his  clolhing,  that  was  likely  to  impede  Iho 
stroke.  No  positive  motive  for  this  deeperaia  act  is 
known  to  exist ;  but  it  is  recoilecicd  that  Ihe  deceesed 
had  lately  been  heard  to  declare  tbet  death  was  pra- 
ferablr  to  the  infirmities  and  privarkma  of  old  ago. 

An  old  woman  met  a  man  with  a  cmdla.  “  Ah, 
Sir,”  said  she,  “  behold  the  fruits  of  matrimony.” — 
“  Softly,”  was  the  answer,  “  this  ia  only  tha /raft  ias- 
kafc” 
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THE  QUESTIONER. 

"When  doe*  my  father  itay  lo  long, 

Mother,  from  you  and  I  T 
Why  due*  he  not  return  again? 

Why  do  you  weep  aiKf  sigh  T 
Three  months,  you  Mid.  he  would  remaia. 

Ai.d  leave  u* all  alone:  ^ 

Tet,  by  the  winter's  storm  and  snow, 

^  Twelve  months  are  past  and  gone! 

"  Where  is  hi*  tall  and  gallant  ship 
You  took  me  once  to  i«e ; 

In  colors  decked,  iu  white  Nila  speck’d 
The  deep  blue  summer  sea  t 
Mother,  I  think  I  see  him  now, 

He  waved  his  hat  and  haiul. 

His  last  words  were — “God  blem  you  both." 
When  we  stood  on  the  strand. 

“  How  well  I  now  remember  him. 

He  held  me  on  his  knee. 

There  is  a  bini,  and  fruit  he  brot^ht 
From  the  fair  Indian  tree; 

All  other  ships  are  coming  in. 

Parting  the  white  wave’s  foara. 

When  will  my  father's  ship  return. 

Or,  when  will  be  come  borne  T” 

**  Thy  father  tarried  long,  ray  child. 

Upon  the  distant  main.  * 

Th*  hurricane  the  ocean  swept. 

He’ll  ne’er  return  again! 

His  gallant  ship  my  genile  boy. 

It  rests  beneath  yon  wave  : 

’That  placid,  calm  arid  shining  sea. 

Flows  o’er  thy  father’s  grave !" 

“  Again  you  weep,  my  mother  dear. 

Shall  we  not  see  him  more  T’ 

**  Ask,  if  the  deep  and  fatho'r^ess  ^ 
The  dead  again  restore. 

My  child,  thou  art  the  only  tie 
This  world  hath  leA  to  me. 

There  is  a  heaven  beyond  the  sky, 

A  home  for  him  and  thee.” 


LIFE. 

Cling  not  to  earth  ;  there’s  nothing  there. 
However  loved,  liowever  fair. 

But  on  its  features  still  must  wear 
The  impress  of  mortality. 

Cling  not  lo  earth  ;  as  well  we  may 
Trust  Asia’s  serpent's  wanton  play. 

That  only  glitters  to  betray 
To  death  or  else  to  misery. 

Dream  not  of  friendship  ;  there  may  be 
A  word, a  smile,  a  grasp  for  thee; 

But  wait  the  hour  of  need,  and  see. 

But  wonder  not,  their  fallacy. 

» 

Think  not  of  beauty  ;  like  the  rest. 

It  bear*  a  lustre  on  its  crest ; 

But  short  the  time  ere  stands  confessed 
Its  falsehoods  or  it*  frailly 

Then  cling  no  more  so  fondly  on 

The  flowers  of  Earth  around  thee  strown ; 

They'll  do  awile  lo  spurt  upon. 

But  not  to  love  so  fervently. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  BRIDE. 

•T  riTZSIMMOHS. 

The  moon  was  beaming  silver  ’vigbt. 

The  eye  no  cloud  could  view ; 

Her  lover's  step  in  silent  night. 

Well  pleas'd  th*  damsel  knew. 

At  midmghi  hour. 

Beneath  the  lower. 

He  roiirmur'd  aoA,  **  Oh  nothing  fearing. 

With  your  own  true  Soldier  fly. 

And  his  faithful  heart  be  cheering  ; 

List !  dear,  ’lis  I ; 

Lisi !  lisi,  list,  love ;  list !  dear,  ’tis  I ; 

.With  thine  own  true  Soldier  fly.” 

Then  whisper'd  Love,  “  Oh.  maiden  foir. 

Ere  rooming  shed*  it*  ray. 

Thy  lover  call*  ; — all  peril  dare. 

And  haste  to  horse  away  ! 

In  time  of  need. 

Yon  gollani  steed. 

That  cliarai*  the  rein,  delay  reproving. 

Shall  each  peril  bear  thee  by. 

With  his  master's  charmer  roving; 

List !  dear  'tis  I ; 

List!  list,  list,  love  ;  list !  dear,  'tis  1 ; 

With  tliine  own  tnie  Soldier  fly.” 

And  now  the  gallant  Soldier's  Bride. 

She’s  flt'd  her  home  afar. 

And  chance,  or  joy,  or  wo  betide. 

She’ll  brave  with  him  the  war  t 
And  bleM  th*  hour. 

When  'neath  the  lower, 

He  whisper’d  soil,  “Oh,  nothing  fearing. 

With  thine  own  true  Soldier  fly. 

And  his  faithful  heart  be  cheering : 

List !  dear,  ’tie  I ; 

Li  t !  list,  list,  iuve  ;  list !  dear,  ’tis  I, 

With  thin*  own  true  Soldier  fly.” 

HOPE. 

Wm*  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul, 

’True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

To  aid  u*  in  our  course ; 

Let  storm*  and  tempests  round  u*  roar. 

Above  their  fury  we  should  soar. 

And  firmly  meet  their  fore*. 

Adversity  may  hurl  its  darts. 

And  pierce  arid  wound  our  throbbing  beartiw 
And  make  them  bleed  and  ache; 

Sweet  Hoj)t  applies  a  healing  balm. 

And  bids  our  trembling  souls  be  calsa. 

And  never  her  foiMke. 

Despair  ma^  seiie  the  troubled  mind. 

And  iH-ar  it,  u  on  mighty  wind, 

To  caveriM  dark  aiid  drear ; 

Yet  Hope  as  swiAly  plies  her  wings. 

And  hack  the  weeping  captive  brings. 

And  dries  up  every  tear. 

Hope  is  the  bright,  th*  golden  chain. 

To  which  we  cling  while  on  life’s  main. 

And  reaches  lo  the  skies; 

Hope  points  the  soul  to  blimful  peaeo. 

Where  pleasures  roll,  and  trouble*  cease. 

And  JO)*  in  concert  rise. 

’Though  nature  sink*  in  endlem  night. 

Hope  is  the  last  lo  lake  her  flight 
From  scenes  of  gloom  and  pain; 

Though  lightnings  flash,  and  life  is  riven, 
Hope  points  the  weary  soul  lo  Heaven, 

Where  Mints  immortal  reign. 

PhUaUlpkia,  May  15, 1837.  Ammoniob. 
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TUE  FORSAKEN. 

It  teenu,  at  tho’  but  yetter.«Te, 

Thy  parenit  fundly  Mail'd 
Upon  the  blwHning  lovelineaa 
or  their  angelic  child. 

Yet  yean  of  tadneaa  have  been  tped, 

And  ihou  wen  early  taught 
The  torrowt  which  muat  ever  throw 
A  tbadow  o'er  thy  thought 

Fair  pupil  of  a  biller  ichool. 

What  buried  tecreta  bum 
Within  that  deeply  tratting  hean't 
Now  deaolaied  ura. 

How  nwny  joyt  like  tunmer  buda. 

That  fade  when  young  and  bright. 

Lie  withering  in  that  aepulchre, 

By  love'a  untimely  blight 

How  many  early  dreama  are  croaa'd. 

How  many  viaiooalay. 

Of  promised  hopes,  within  that  tomb. 

Fast  sinking  to  decay. 

Fond  hearts  are  tad  and  fearful  things. 

As  e'er  to  woman  given. 

Who  harier  oA  ibr  love  of  eanh 

Their  hermitage  of  heaven.  * 

Upon  a  frail  and  sandy  shore 
Her  shrine's  of  promise  rite, 

**  ‘f hey  build  too  low  lor  happiness, 

"  Who  build  beneath  the  stuea.” 

Was  it  a  crime  in  thee,  to  put 
Thy  every  joy  anu  trust. 

In  one  as  feeble  as  thyself. 

An  erring  child  of  dost  ? 

To  garner  all  thoae  treasur'd  hopes 
Of  youth's  unsullied  mind. 

Upon  an  unproiecting  shrine. 

The  sport  of  every  wind  f 

Tis  woman's  lot  to  deeply  trust. 

And  deeply  be  deceived, 

Tis  woman's  lot  to  wreck  her  heart 
Where  once  ibat  heart  believed. 

But  'tis  His  will,  whose  mighty  hand 
The  winds  and  waters  hold. 

To  wound  its  peace,  that  it  may  come 
Back  to  the  Shepherd's  fiild. 

a  e.  w. 


WHY  are  roses  RED! 

In  days  of  yore,  ere  vice  began. 

Or  death  be<-ame  the  lot  of  man. 

The  roses  all  were  pure  anu  white,  , 

But  changed  to  red  in  one  sad  night. 

When  outcast  Eve,  o'er  whelm'd  with  shame. 
From  Eden's  blissful  garden  came. 

No  longer  pure,  from  blemish  free. 

The  s|«illess  white  we  e’er  shall  see. 

Eve's  tears  from  some  cf&ced  the  slain 
Which  still,  thiHigh  tinged,  their  white  retain; 
SiMNi  thorns  their  tender  stalk  invest. 

No  more  with  ssfely  to  be  preat ; 

Sad  emblem,  which  conveys  to  man 
That  sorrow  came  when  vioo  began. 

•• 


PADDY  BLAKE’S  ECHO. 

A  MEW  VEBSION  riOM  THE  0EK2INAL  lElSB. 

**  Ecco  ridente,”  Ac 

1. 

There's  a  spot  by  that  lake,  sirs. 

Where  echoes  wsre  bora; 

Where  one  Paddy  Blake,  sirs. 

Was  walking  one  mom 
With  a  great  curiosity  big  in  his  mind ! 

Says  he,  “Mrs.  Blake 
Dosen'Mrote  me  of  late 
In  the  fashion  she  did 

When  I  first  call'd  her  Kate: 

She's  crusty  and  surly. 

My  cabin's  the  dJueoul, 

My  pigi  my  poultry 
Are  all  cheek  by  jowl; 

But  what  is  the  cause  frnm  the  Ache  I'll  find,” 
{Spolm) 

So  up  he  goes  btmUijf  to  the  Acho,  “  The  lop  o’  the 
mornin’  t’ye,  Misther  or  Missus  Acho,  for  devil  a  know 
1  knew  whether  ye  wear  petticoats  or  breeches.” 

”  Neither,”  says  the  Acho  in  Irish. 

“Now  that  being  the  case,”  says  Paddy,  tnrin’  sharp 
'pen  the  Ache,  d'ye  see,  ”  ye  can  tell  me  the  stark- 
naked  tnith.” 

“  Troth,  an’  ye  may  say  that,  with  yir  own  purty 
mouth,”  says  the  Acha 

”  Well,  thin,”  aays  Paddy  again,  ”  what  the  devil's 
come  over  Mrs.  Blake  of  latef*  '  ^  ,  , 

“  Potckeen says  the  Acha 

“  Oh  !  (shouting)  by  the  pow’rs  of  Moll  Kelly,”  sa]fs 
Paddy,  “  I  thought  as  much 

“It  wasn't  for  nolhtn’  the  taypot  was  hid 
Though  1  guem'd  what  was  in  it,  by  smelling  the  lid!” 
11. 

There's  another  suspicion 
Comes  ev' my  mind. 

That  with  all  his  contritum 
And  pray'rs,  and  that  kind, 

Ould  Father  Mahony's  a  wag  in  hia  way. 

When  a  he  sa)rs. 

Will  be  held  at  siy  house, 

I  must  go  my  ways. 

Or  be  mote  as  a  tnonse. 

Fer  Aim  turkey  and  bacon 
la  pull'd  from  the  shelf; 

Not  so  much  as  a  cake  on 
The  coals  of  myself ; 

But  what  all  this  sutnes,  why,  the  Acho  will  say 
•  (Spoken) 

Up  he  goes  agin  to  the  Acho,  and  says,  “Tell  me, 
off  you  plase.  what  is’l  brings  ouhf  Father  Mahony  so 
everlastingly  to  my  country  seat  in  the  bog  of  blly 
Keeran  i” 

“  Mrs.  Blake!”  says  the  Acho. 

“  Oh !  hannimandhiaotil !”  aays  Paddy,  “  I  thought 
as  micli — the  thief  o'  the  world — I  thought  as  mich. 
Oh !  lundher-a  nouns ! 

“  I’ll  go  home  and  bote  her,  until  my  heart’s  sore, 
Then  give  her  the  key  of  the  street  evermore !” 


THE  BITING  PAIN. 

One  night  a  sharp  rheumatic  pain 
Pinched  an  old  lady  'till  she  roar'd  again; 

At  last,  quite  frantic. 

She  called  in  a  physician  of  great  name. 
Who  ask'd  with  phrase  pedantic 
(While  his  prescription  writing) 

How  it  came  on,  and  whether  it  was  biting  I 
For  shame ! 

Replied  the  dame. 

Biting  indeed  ! — It  came  on  with  the  Fbst, 
I’ve  eaten  nothing  for  theae  two  days  past! 
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“  The  hour  flew,  end  the  ilranger  \Mi  the  ! 
fifet  te  remark  that  the  storm  had  subsided.  But  to 
sufier  him  to  take  his  leave  fur  the  niftht  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  at  last  consented — though  with  «m 
siderable  difficulty— to  remain.  The  F renchroan,  who 
probably  thought  himself  bound  to  make  atonement  I 
for  the  favour  which  he  bad  intended  htm,  insisted  on  j 
surretidering  his  bed,  his  wardrobe,  or  his  bodily  ex¬ 
istence,  fur  his  “friend’s”  benefk.  While  we  were  I 
enjoying  ounelves,  and  enchaiMed  into  a  lound  of| 
pleasantries,  which  fraught  every  man,  and  promised 
to  keep  us  from  our  beds  till  day-break,  I  ecrasionally 
heard  a  heavy  foot  pass  thg  d«m.  Whatever  might 
be  our  dialogue,  there  was  no  neoessisy  for  its  being 
overheard  ;  and  I  at  length  went  out  to  put«n  end  te 
the  invhsiigation.  I  found  the  landlord  alone  in  his 
night-cap  and  slippers ;  aitd  selduas  looked  fhe  Herr 
Michael  leas  in  good-humour  with  the  worM. 

“’'Wselve  e’olook,  air,”  be  grumbled  out,  “lull 
time  for  all  honest  men  to 'be  in  their  beds.” 

l.teld  him  there  wias  nothing  to  prevent  his  honaity 
from  having  its  full  indulgence  in  slumber,  and  that  1 
would  be  lesponaible  for  the  security  of  every  iron 
spoon  and  wooden  trencher  under  his  roof.  The 
Herr’s  urbanity  was  net  bis  most  eonspicuous  viMue  at 
any  ticae  ;  but  I  believe  that  he  had  due  reliance  on 
OBs  who  bad  eo  long  resisted  the  temptauons  of  his 
table  equipage,  and  with  tome  rough  attempt  at  a 
bow,he  set  aoe  at  my  ease  On  the  pointef  hunoar,  and 
•aid,  that  his  only  of^tion  to  sitting  up  the  next 
twelve  hours,  or  years,  was  the  presumptuous  nature 
of  the  thing. 

“This  is  an  awfnl  night.  Sir,”  said  he;  “such 
storms  seldom  come  for  good.  This  is  the  39ih  of 
September,  St.  Michael’s  night,  my  patron  snint ;  and 
Heaven  preserve  us  the  night  of  the  Woman  of 
Durrenstein !” 

A  burst  of  ihnnder  that  tore  the  car,  and  shook  the 
strong  building  round  ns,  give  such  authentic  evidence 
to  the  Herr’s  opiniona,  that  I  cotild  extract  nothing 
more  from  him  on  tkw  aacred  subject;  but,  shrinking 
and  startled,  he  led  me,  as  he  said,  to  examine  whai 
new  damage  had  been  done  by  the  witch’s  annual 
visit,  and  hnfflered  me  once  more  to  get  my  noisy 
companiaiis  to  bed  as  soon  as  posaibla. 


But  the  landlord’s  beer  loving  soul  had  never  knows 
the  courage  of  Chaieen  Margoi ;  and  on  roy  oommiini- 
raiing  his  fears,  my  only  answer  was  a  genemi  laugh, 
and  a  pleilge  to  see  the  adventure  out — to  defy  St. 
Michsel  and  hisalorms.  and  to  receive  the  witcb.queen 
of  the  mountain  with  bumpers,  if  she  would  honour 
us  with  a  visit.  , 

“  But  do  you  actually  believe  in  thoae  prefomatural 
appearances?”  said  the  Frenchman,  turning  to  some 
remark  of  mine. 

“  1  feel  like  Plato.”  was  my  reply ;  “  the  more  I 
think  on  such  suhieots,  the  less  1  am  able  to  coase  to  a 
decison.” 

“  For  my  part,”  said  the  German,  palpably  a  atadent 
of  the  Helvetiua  schaol,  “  what  1  cannot  see,  I  cannot 
believe.” 

“Strange!”  interrupted  the  Italian.  “  Hoss  can 
you  answer  the  innumerable  evidenoea  of  interpoaiiioa 
among  us? — " 

“  Now  fur  yaur  opinion.”  said  I  to  the  stranger,  has¬ 
tily  interrupting  the  last  speaker. 

“  Why,  then,  if  you  will  have  it  out,  I  aide  with  the 
!  gentleman  who  mitfcas  the  eye,  the  judge.  We  have 
not  got  thiiae  faculties  Cir  the  purpose  ofbeing  led  into 
I  absunlity  by  them.  1  do  not  believe  that  these  is  one 
I  word  of  truth  in  any  legend  of  witchery,  red, 'blue,  or 
I  green,  from  Bohemia  to  Lapland.  But  ah !  look 
1  there  ” 

j  broad  blue  stripe  nf  flame  dsHed  through  the  rre- 
!  vice  of  the  shulters,  and  rseled  on  the  opposite  wsll, 
throwing  our  candles  into  eclipse  hy  its  sirung  bril- 
j  liancy,  and,  what  sirock  us  aa  more  singular  aiill,  giv- 
ing  a  kind  of  routiun  lo  the  figures  uf  the  fair  dsmes 
>  and  gallant  knighis  that  had  hitherto  lurked  in  the 
general  dingimsa  u4'  the  iilmperor  Charlemagne,  on 
black  papet.  apparently  aa  old  as  its  iheme. 

The  stranger  ww  delighted  with  the  sight,  which 
'  he  prolesteil  was  worth  living,  even  in  a  German 
'  wirihoinm  for  a  iweivsntonik,  lo  see;  aiid  c>  rtainly 
I  when  the  first  surprise  allowed  us  lo  kioken  pAifosopAr 
j  at  the  phenomenon,  nothing  cwild  he  more  aitraciive. 
'  It  seemed  a  phantasmagoria  of  the  nsoal  vivkJ  kind— 
not  the  puzzled  and  misty  light  that  makes  our  magic- 
luntern  figures  as  hard  lo  be  traced  as  a  hieroglyphic, 
and  deserving  of  the  ly«z  eyes  of  M.  fJhampoftiDa 
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•l«N>e ;  but  an  intenaa  and  itead/  tplendour,  that  ae- 
tuaUfr  kindled  tbe  faded  gilding  and  periahed  purpled 
velvet  of  the  nonarch’a  plumed  chevaliers  and  daroea 
of  pride,  beauty,  and  distended  petticoats,  glovrii^  from 
top  to  tae  with  every,  flower  of  the  parterre,  an  am- 
hfoidered  naradise. 

I  glanced  into  tbe  open  air  to  ascertain  from  what 
meteor,  or  accident:,!  firing  of  the  wmxls,  ;he  light  was 
producotl ;  but,  eicept  an  occasional  flash  of  tbe  thin* 
niog  cloud,  darkness  bad  resumed  her  “  leaden  sceptre 
o’er  the  drowsy  world.”  The  storm  had  been  fitirly 
tired  and  Iba  grim  coronal  of  Durrenstein  was 
only  uisiinguiahable  by  the  phosphoric  glimmer  of  the 
torrent  still  tumbling  down  this  front  of  tbe  moun¬ 
tain. 

I  was  suddenly  recalled  from  my  view  by  a  general 
earlamation.  Across  the  ceiUng,  which  bad  hitherto 
looked  as  black  as  its  pitch-pine  rafters  could  have 
made  it,  tbe  proceasion  of  knights  and  dames  was  again 
glittsiing,  and,  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  moved  a 
shape  that  we  all  with  one  voice  pronounced  to  be  the 
Red  Woman  of  Durrenstein  herself,  or  something 
worse,  if  our  gallantry  would  allow  us  to  conceive  it 
invested  in  the  female  garb.  The  shape  was  covered, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  cloak  of  the  roost  powerfully 
sanguine  eolour  j  but  under  the  hood  looked  ont  a  face 
which,  whether  it  was  a  iact  or  the  heated  fancy  of 
gentlemen  loving  their  wine  “  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,”  contained  all  the  ingredients  of  hazanl  to  hearts 
and  hessls.  It  was  excesaively  lovely,  but  with  a  pair 
of  wild,  deep  eyas,  that  gleamed  like  the  very  seats  of 
unhappy  soystery.  She  came  glittering  in  prismatic 
from  the  darkneu,  like  the  kino  and  magicians  of 
Rembrandt,  and  grew  upon  us^niil  tbe  eye  abso¬ 
lutely  shrank  from  Iter  concentrated  lustre.  * 

Tbe  German  exclaimed  that  Franenhofler  himself 
would  be  puxsled  to  mako  such  a  magic  lantern :  he 
would  lay  ten  to  one  on  the  poitu  with  any  roan. 

The  Italian  said,  “  that  he  had  seen  nothing  so 
bright  since  the  last  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  nor  to 
beantiful  sines  the  last  illumination  ofSt.  ?eter'’s.*' 

The  Frenchmen  was  unrationally  silent,  snd  sat 
withhis  eyes  alternately  turned  on  the  vision  and  the 
atta^ger,  who  bad  leaned  his  head  on  the  table,  and 
who,  but  for  a  broken  word  now  and  then,  I  should 
have  suppoaed  to  have  been  asleep,  in  contempt  of  our 
phantom. 

The  apectre  upon  the  ceiling  had  now  vanished  into 
a  faint  gleam  that  barely  showed  the  outline.  But  nu 
persuasion  could  inouce  tbe  shuddering  landlord  to 
presume  so  much  as  to  survey  even  this  diminished 
majesty  of  terror.  He  stood  leaning  his  large  bulk  on 
his  bands  ^  bis  hands  on  the  table,  and  bis  eyes  invinci¬ 
bly  shut  Farther  inquiry  was  useless  with  a  boor, 
hidf  dead  with  fright ;  and  we  unanimously  voted  his 
dismisMl,  which  he  accepted  with  great  gratitude,  im¬ 
ploring,  in  the  humblest  terms,  that  the  subject  of  the 
night  **  should  never  be  mentioned,  as  it  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  only  to  his  undoing.” 

Tbe  German,  who  led  the  way  in  thoae  natural, 
though  ungracious,  signs  of  weariness,  which  have 
cut  sbi 't  the  period  of  mar\y  an  orator,  had  scarcely 
accompiiahed  bis  prufoundest  yawn,  when  our  invalid, 
starting  from  his  chair,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  caution  that  gentleman,  or  any  of  us  who  should  be 
imprudent  enough  to  think  of  sleep- ;ig  before  day, 
against  the  hazard  of  that  night  of  all  nights  in  the 
year. 

Here  was  something  for  our  niriosity,  and  we 
waited  fur  the  diseloaure  with  undissembled  impa¬ 
tience.  * 

“  kou  saw  me,  sir,  I  believe,”  addressing  himself 
to  me  as  the  host,  **  under  rather  singular  circum- 
stanoea,  this  evening,  of  which  you  can  probably  give 
a  better  account  than  I  can,  fur  the  whole  passinl  be¬ 


fore  me  rafher  like  a  dream  than  anything  elae.  I  m 
in  the  military  atrvice  of  tbe  King  of  Bavaria,  anfl 
during  the  summer  furSouifh  of  my  regiment,  of  whiA 
I  am  colonel,  finding  the  heat  of  the  lower  cenntiy  op¬ 
pressive,  1  am  a  great  deal  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
among  the  raoiiniains.  Lust  year,  a  tittle  later  m  the 
season,  1  happened  to  ba  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
1  found  in  great  confuaion,  in  eonsequence  of  aomo 
strange  appearancea  on  this  39rh  of  September,  which 
were  foRowed  by  not  le«  strange  results  en  a  hanring 
party  of  nobles,  w  ho  treated  the  populer  belief  on  (bo 
subject  with  a  too<ieteiitaiious  contempt.  Insanitjr 
was,  in  some  cases  the  unquestionable  reeult ;  in  oth¬ 
ers,  a  succession  of  eccentric  notions  of  having  loal 
valuable  property,  of  having  seen  extraordinary  dis¬ 
plays  of  juggling,  of  having  drank  some  medicateA 
liquors,  which  long  bewildered  them,  and  so  forth. 
In  short,  the  peamntry  were,  as  usual,  full  of  historiep 
of  the  preternatural  vengeance  taken  en  the  sconteio, 
and  fuller  than  ever  of  the  marveiloue  power  of  flm 
Red  Woman  of  Durrenstein. 

Hating  snpeiatition  of  adl  kinds.  I  was  wise  enough 
to  attempt  bni.ging  the  peasantry  to  reason ;  but,  aa  ar¬ 
gument  was  soon  hopelem.  I  pledged  myself  to  be  oa 
the  spot  of  enchantment,  the  very  centre  of  the  witch’s 
kingdom,  oa  the  next  29rh  of  ^ptember,  and  there 
in  peraon  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  story. 

**  1  have  now  been  in  the  mountains  a  week  ;  tbs 
peasantry  had  general  notice  of  my  determination  to 
outface  the  lady  of  the  rock.  Many  an  entreaty  waa 
made  to  me  to  relinquish  the  iinhattowed  hazard,  and 
many  a  prayer  followed  me.  when  in  the  sight  of  the 
population  of  a  dozen  villages,  I  get  out  thn  rooming. 
The  time  to  reach  Durrenstein  is  midnight ;  but  the 
storm  drove  roe  out  of  ray  oovert  to  find  sheher  wbera 
I  best  could.  Turning  the  bese  of  the  hill,  I  saw  ihia 
wirthouse  ;  but  the  difficulties  between,  rendered  oH 
hope  of  reaching  it  totally  idle.  I  sat  down  nader  a 
projection  of  a  rock,  to  linger  until  the  storm  should  ha 
past  While  I  was  amusing  myself  fay  sketching  (ha 
veins  in  a  remarkably  fine  slab  ofcoloured  marble,  oat 
of  the  solid  rock  moved  a  figure.  1  know  bow  sever* 
a  lex  this  must  lay  on  belied'; hut  f  can  only  tell  what 
!  taw.  There  stood  before  me,  as  clearly  and  (idly 
defined — in  feet,  as  substantial  aa  the  figure  bf  oi^ 
gentleman  round  this  table,  that  personage  whk-h. 
whether  from  heaven  above  or  earth  below,  waa  tb* 
one  I  bad  promiaed  to  meet  aad  hold  at  de&nre. 

“  How  I  felt  at  the  moment,  1  have  no  power  »axi- 
plain.  1  hope  that  im  all  suitable  occasions  1  should 
not  want  nerve ;  but  the  senaaikm  was  lasa  fibe  any¬ 
thing  (hat  I  coold  call  alarm,  than  a  foetingofcomplete 
helplessneas.  In  tbe  perfect  poMesaioa  of  ray  senaee 
and  understanding,  I  yet  found  (hat  (he  physical 
powers  were  extingniafaed — perfectly  paralyiH,  ee  if 
flesh  and  blood  were  not  made  to  abide  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  a  being.  I  set  gazing  on  her  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  could  not  have  spoken,  nor  moved  a  moe- 
cle,  for  the  crown  of  Austria.  Her  words  were  brieC 
and.  in  a  tone  of  singular  mildness,  yet  Which  pe*e> 
trated  me  like  a  cold  weapon,  tbe  reproved  me  for  (he 
haughty  presumption  which  had  doubted  of  her 
power ;  and  declared,  as  a  sign  of  her  displeasura,  (hat 
when  next  I  saw  her.  T  should  know  than  she  waa 
come  for  vengeance. 

“  She  vaniahed  even  while  my  eyea  were  fixed  on 
her;  tbe  solid  wall  of  rock  received  her,  and  she  was 
gone.  What  was  scarcely  less  surprising  to  roe.  was 
the  sudden  recovery  of  my  limbs.  Their  past  feeble- 
iiesH  was  made  up  for,  by  supernatural  strength at  ad 
events,  whether  the  strength  of  frenzy  or  terror,  1 
darted  (jura  the  cavern,  sprang  (he  precipice,  and  swam 
the  torrent,  to  any  one  of  which  no  bribe  oo  earth 
could  have  tempted  roe  half-an-hour  beforo.  I  here 
found  the  haapitality  to  which  1  acknowledge  myaeV 
so  deeply  indebted ;  and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  viaie* 
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had  been  merely  one  of  thoee  fantaaiee  that  play  on 
the  mind,  eihaurted  by  the  conaiderable  fatigue  that  I 
had  undergone  since  morning,  and  shaping  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  superstition  into  reality. 

“  But  the  glare  upon  the  chamber  wall,  seconded 
by  a  certain  indescribable  sensation,  as  if  danger  were 
near — such  a  sensation  as  a  blindman  may  experience, 
who  knows  he  is  treading  on  the  edge  of  a  gulf,  with¬ 
out  knowing  on  which  side  him  it  lies — told  me  the 
time  of  visitation  was  come.  The  figure  that  passed 
over  the  ceiling  decided  the  question,  ft  was,  in  every 
feature,  the  one  that  I  had  seen  come  forth  from  the 
solid  block  of  marble,  which  opened  and  closed  as  if  it 
had  been  a  curtain  shaken  by  the  wind.” 

He  paused, — and  his  wandering  eye  seemed  invo¬ 
luntarily  searching  tor  the  phenomenon;  then,  with 
an  eff>rt  to  smile,  he  resumed : — 

‘*lfl  have  exhibited  any  perturbation,  I  trust  that 
it  was  not  unmanly,  nor  beyond  the  natural  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  finding  one's  self  in  so  peculiar  a  pnsition. 
You  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  for  my  talking  no  more 
on  this  head.  I,  perhaps,  have  already  iiaid  more  than 
1  ought,  when  the  very  presence  of  tM  extraordinary 
being  may  be  visible  the  next  moment.” 

His  voice  sank,  and  he  sat  in  an  altitude  of  the 
deepest  dejection  ;  his  countenance  grew  yet  mure  de¬ 
pressed  than  when  it  first  shocked  us,  and  I  insisted 
on  his  trying  to  rest  We  actually  fearitd  for  the  life 
of  this  interesting  and  unfortunate  man.  whether  the 
victim  of  his  own  healed  fancy,  of  fever,  or  of  fact, 
still  alike  unfortunate,  and  in  danger. 

As  1  assisted  him  to  the  door,  he  turned  and  said, 
almost  in  a  tone  of  despair,  “  If  you  should  find  me  by 
to-morrew,  gentlemen,  under  the  cirenm'^iances  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  deprived  of  my  faculties,  or 
even  beyond  all  the  suflerings  that  can  depress  the 
human  heart,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  deeply 
tliank  you  for  your  forbearance  with  my  strange  ma¬ 
lady,  and  do  me  the  further  justice  to  belitwe  that  I  fall 
a  victim  to  a  desire  of  public  service.  To  you.  sir,” 
said  be  to  me,  “  I  leave  the  painful  but  friendly  task 
of  acquainting  ray  relations  in  Bavaria  with  the  event, 
though  1  wish  that  as  few  particulars  of  this  unhappy 
eight  may  be  given  as  possible. 

Would  that  I  had  died  as  a  soldier,  in  the  service 
of  my  good  and  gallant  king,  and  of  my  loved  and  ho¬ 
nored  country!” 

We  all  listened  with  pmfirund  deference,  and  pro¬ 
mised  attention  to  his  requests.  At  the  d'Wr  a  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  him,  and  he  stopped. 

**  Again,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  there  is  one  thing 
that  in  my  eonfuskm  I  had  forgotten.  1  heard  among 
the  peasantry,  that  the  only  hope  of  escaping  the 
wrath  of  this  fatal  being  was  remaining  sleeplem,  at 
least  until  the  day  break.  1  leave  you  now,  only  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  myself  unfit  for  society  ;  but  I  shall  try  to 
resist  sleep,  unless  that  too  be  a  part  of  the  infliction. 
May  I  make  it  a  solemn  request — perhaps,  a  dying 
one — that  you  will  remain  together  till  morning  ;  or. 
if  you  should  go  to  your  chambers,  that  you  will  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  overtaken  by  sleep  ” 

He  waved  his  hand  with  a  graceful  ftirewell,  and, 
led  by  me,  tottered  to  the  lowly  recess,  which  was  all 
the  receptacle  that  the  wirthouse  afforded  on  occasions 
of  superfluous  tenantry. 

s  •  •  s  s 

The  simple  sight  of  oar  beds  was  a  resistless  spell ; 
and,  to  judge  by  the  universal  snore  that  echoed  from 
cell  to  cell,  in  the  first  five  minutes  my  whole  com¬ 
pany  were  of  the  must  ghost-defying  description. 

But  the  snore  began  to  sound  more  dntant  in  my 
ears.  I  was  anxious  to  keep  awake,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  assist  the  invalid  during  tho  night ;  bui 
nature  said  otherwise.  1  tossed  and  turned — walked 
about  my  chamber-knocked  against  bed-|ias)s,  chairs, 
•and  the  crazy  table— sat  down  to  think  wliati  should 


do  next  to  rub  the  poppies  from  my  sensorium,  and,  in 
the  act  of  discovering  an  infallible  contrivance  for 
keeping  awake  for  ever,  drooped  back  on  my  pillow, 
and  was,  as  the  bards  of  the  almanac  say,  instantly 
lulled  in  the  feathery  arms  of  Morpheus. 

My  sleep  was  like  that  of  every  man  who  has 
spent  his  day  in  the  jovial  style  of  mine,  crowded  with 
dreams,  and  every  dream  was,  of  course,  a  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  tale  of  the  day.  The  Red  Woman  was 
flying  about  me,  over  me,  with  me,  frowning  howling, 
fixing  her  flame  coloured  fangs  in  my  throat,  and  dry¬ 
ing  up  my  circulation  with  her  intense  eyes.  At  last 
the  struggle  broke  my  sleep  The  Red  Woman  her¬ 
self  was  standing  before  me!  I  never  remember  to 
have  been  so  thoroughly  overpowered.  1  could  not 
breathe;  my  pulses  were  dead;  my  limbs  were  stif¬ 
fened  into  stone.  The  sight  had  paralysed  me,  as  it 
had  the  unfortunate  colonel.  The  phantom  stalked 
slowly  through  the  chamber.  I  saw  her  lay  her  hand 
upon  the  table,  which  returned  a  faint  gleam.  She 
approached  the  pillow,  and  leaned  over  roe.  I  was 
looking  full  at  her.  She  started  bock — waved  her 
hand  in  solemn  adjuration— and,  with  a  low  and  omi¬ 
nous  moan,  walked  through  the  stone  wall. 

Whether  1  continued  awake  afler  this,  or  fell  into  a 
doze,  I  cannot  tell  to  this  dsy ;  but  I  still  could  not 
have  stirred,  from  the  singular  dizziness  of  my  brain, 
and  the  feebleness  of  my  limbs.  At  length  a  confused 
sound,  and  a  broad  .hurst  of  light,  completely  reused 
me.  I  thought  that  the  catastrophe  was  come, 
whether  it  was  to  be  insanity  or  extinction  ;  and  bracing 
up  my  lust  fortitude,  determined,  if  I  must  perish,  to 
leave  behind,  roi  ground  fur  suspicions  that  1  had  pe¬ 
rished  like  a  cravrn.l  On  throwing  open  my  shutters, 

I  was  lejoiced  to  find  that  the  glare  was  from  the  sun, 
then  nut  tar  from  his  “meridian  four.”  The  sounds 
were  still  to  be  accounted  for,  and  they  grew  more 
unaccountable  every  instant — a  chaos  of  exclaroatfons, 
rage,  and  laughter.  I  heard  tables  rolled  about,  chairs 
dashed  against  the  wall,  the  old  windows'erasbing  in 
all  quarters.  I  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the 
witch's  vengeance  had  nut  already  fallen  on  the 
sleepers,  or  whether  the  frenzy  was  my  own.  At 
length  I  opened  my  door,  the  passage  was  in  endless 
conlusion,  and,  in  the  midst,  stood  the  Italian  in  violent 
fits  of  laughter.  The  German  was  forcing  his  heavy 
frame  across  a  bar  that  held  one  half  of  his  door  fast; 
the  other  half  he  had  contrived  to  tear  down.  The 
Frenchman  had  forced  his  head  through  the  door  of 
his  dungeon,  which  he  was  belabouring  with  a  poker, 
and  ventitig  his  fury  in  screams,  roars,  and  impreca¬ 
tions,  on  the  hand  that  had  encroached  on  his  natural 
liberty. 

The  Italian's  laughter  was  contagious,  and  I  joined 
him  by  the  strength  of  sympathy,  te  the  increased  dis¬ 
pleasure,  as  I  was  sorry  to  see,  of  the  honest  German, 
who  grumbled  something  about  “a  couple  of  fouls.” 
But,  as  I  appeared  to  pay  mure  attention  to  the  remark 
than,  urtder  the  circumstances,  it  perhaps  deserved,  my 
bulky  frieod  recovered  his  temper,  and,  with  a  face  of 
Diogenes,  in  jest  askeil  roe  “  what  o'clock  it  was  f" 
I  felt  for  my  repealer  ;  it  was  gone.  “  I  must  have 
left  it  in  my  chamber.”  It  was  nut  there.  My  re¬ 
peater  was  not  the  only  absentee.  My  purse,  my  pis¬ 
tols.  my  valise,  my  boots,  my  whole  wardrobe,  were 
gone  along  with  it 

Every  man  of  the  party  was  in  the  same  condition. 
The  accident  of  sleeping  in  our  clothes  alone  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  losing  them.  I  roared  fur  the  land¬ 
lord.  He  was  “  deaf  or  dead.”  No  answer  came.  I 
darted  down  stairs;  every  door  was  bolted  and  barred 
as  firmly  as  if  it  were  midnight.  .  I  thought  of  my  in¬ 
valid  :  he  too  was  “  deaf  or  dead,”  when  I  knocked. 
On  second  thoughts,  I  kicked  the  door  open ;  the  bird 
was  flown.  The  Red  Woman  had  robbed  us  of  alL 
There  was  not  a  florin,  a  brooch,  a  ring,  a  snufi'-boz. 
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or  •  Moond  shirt,  in  our  whole  coterie.  T''e  spoiia.  never  sent  up  a  rocket  from  the  Prater.  I  had  over- 
tHNi  had  been  managed  with  matchless  deiterity.  heard  you,  some  days  before,  asking  questions  about 
We  might  be  tliankfnl  that  it  pleased  the  Red  Woman  the  Durrenatein,and  the  odd  lights,  that  every  plough- 
to  let  us  keep  our  skins.  man  in  Ltwer  Austria  is  ready  to  swear  ta  I  had 

To  make  the  denouement  more  palatable,  the  story  laid  a  little  plan  to  raise  a  trifle  on  you  m3raelf  out  of 
spread  over  the  neighborhood  with  a  rapidity  worthy  the  story.  But  the  coming  of  the  whole  parly  in  the 
of  the  Red  Woman  herself;  and,  while  we  were  con-  storm  made  me  give  up  my  own  idea  for  Signior  Ig- 
sidering  how  we  should  exist  for  the  day,  crowds  natioTromberne’s  which  was  to  take  in  the  entire  com- 
carae  pouring  about  the  house,  and  honouring  each  pany.  IIis  appearances  and  disappearances  on  the 
that  appeared  at  the  window,  with  roars  of  merriment.  ^  mountain ;  his  sudden  illness,  for  which  he  painted  hia 
As  the  tale  spread,  the  neighbouring  nobles  came  to  '  lace  as  it  was  lying  on  the  table ;  and  a  couple  of  bot- 
enjby  their  share  of  the  amusement ;  and.  in  our  dis-  !  ties  of  my  best  prepared  claret  put  in  the  place  of 
mantled  appearance,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  run  '  yours,  when  the  palate  could  not  have  distinguished 
the  gauntlet  of  laughing  condolence  and  burlesque  |  brandy  from  beer,  put  you  all  in  the  proper  state, 
compliment  on  our  sagacity,  from  foir  ladies  and  mag-  i  His  recommendation  that  no  one,  who  was  afraid, 
niflceiil  lords,  who  had  seen  us  flourishing  away  should  go  to  bed,  would,  he  knew,  only  make  gentle- 
amung  the  circles  of  Vienna.  j  men — particularly  when  heated  by  wine — the  surer 

A  year  afler,  as  I  was  on  a  mission  to  inspect  the  to  dely  the  consequences ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  knew 
fortresses  along  our  Flemish  boundary,  I  was  struck  that  his  opium  would  doits  biisineas. 
with  a  familiar  face  among  the  prisoners  working  at  “The  Signior  played  the  Red  Woman  in  penon; 
Ehreinbreitstein.  The  fellowr  turned  away;  but  I  had  and,  startled  as  he  was  by  finding  you  brood  awake, 
marked  my  man,  and,  on  the  bell’s  tolling  for  the  he  continued  to  go  through  the  affair  in  a  tolerably 
close  of  their  work,  I  accosted  my  old  acquaintance,  complete  sty|^' 

the  Herr  Michael  SqueexegelL  The  fellow  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  feat; and 

He  had  one  surviving  virtue— candour,  in  great  I  own  I  could  not  help  joining  him. 
abundance ;  and  when  1  had  satisfied  him  that  his  “  But  you  ran  away,  and  led  your  trade  to  shiA  for 
story  should  not  diminish  his  rations,  nor  increase  his  itself?” 

chains,  he  was  willing  to  let  me  have  every  secret  of  “  It  had  done  that  long  before,”  was  the  answer, 
his  soul.  I,  however,  confined  my  curkeity  to  the  “  I  was  on  the  point  of  running  away  the  week  beforo 
“  Red  Woman”  and  her  victim.  y®“  came  to  the  house  ;  but  you  paid  handsomely,  and 

“  Tliat  fellow,”  said  the  Herr,  “  was  the  cause  of  I  waited  for  something  to  turn  up,  worth  making  a 
my  ruin  He  and  I  became  acquainted  in  the  course  good  exit.  The  plunder  ol  the  company  on  8t  Mi- 
of  the  war,  in  which  he  had  deserted  from  the  Arch-  chael  s  night,  was  a  grand  price  in  the  lottery,  aitd, 
duke’s  army  the  night  before  he  was  to  be  hanged  as  with  it,  the  Signior  and  I  took  our  leave  of  the  Dur- 
a  French  spy,  and  deserted  from  Napedeon's  army  the  rensiein.” 

night  boiore  he  was  to  be  hanged  as  an  Austrian  one.  “  But  where  is  the  Signior  nowT 

He  was  a  clever  knave,  however ;  and,  as  trade  was  “  He  robbed  me  as  we  were  passing  the  frontier, 

low  at  the  Gasthans,  I  found  him,  now  apd  then,  use.  I  swore  I  would  give  him  up  to  justice.  He  knew  that 
ful  to  bring  it  up  by  a  little  smuggling,  a  little  gam-  I  was  a  man  to  make  my  words  good,  and  accordingly 
bling,  and,  I  am  afraid,  by  a  little  tax-gathering  among  he  lost  no  time,  but  brought  a  pair  of  police-officers  to 
the  gentlemen  who  came  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  my  bed-side.  I  saw  him  receive  the  reward  of  my 
country.  capture,  and  walk  ofiT  free  as  air,  while  1  was  sent  to 

“  But  the  Red  Woman,  the  lights,  the  procession  on  dig  in  these  ditches, 
the  walls  and  ceiling — what,  were  these  juggling?  “The  last  I  heard  of  the  Signior  was,  that  he  had 
“  My  comrade  had  been  twenty  things  ader  hia  es-  set  up  a  rouge et  noir  table,  a  coach,  and  an  opera-box. 
cape  from  the  gallows  ;  for  it  is  hard,  in  these  times,  in  Paris;  though,  which  of  us  will  be  hanged  first,  not 
Ibr  a  man,  with  but  one  trade,  to  live.  .Among  his  ta-  even  the  Red  Woman  herself  will  be  able  to  telL 
lents  was  firework-making,  and  he  could  do  what  he  But  hero  comes  the  guard ;  and  now  for  clean  straw, 
pleased  with  figures  and  lights  of  all  kinds.  His  equal  horse-bean  soup,  and  duck-weed  water.” 


A  roguish  boy  stole  the  glasses  from  his  grand-fa-  j 
tber's  spectacles,  and  when  the  old  gentleman  put  I 
them  on,  finding  he  could  not  see,  he  exclaimed  . 
"Mercy  on  me.  I’ve  lost  my  sight !”  but  thinking  the 
impediment  of  vision  might  be  dirtiness  of  the  glasses, 
took  them  off  to  wipe  them  ;  he.  still  more  frightened, 
cried  out,  "  Why,  what’s  come  now?  why,  have  1  lost 
my  feeling, too!” 


“  Turn  out,  turn  out,  or  by  golly  I’ll  serve  ]roa  as  I 
did  e  man  t’other  day,”  hollowed  a  Jonathan,  wlio 
with  hia  gal  in  a  lumber  box,  was  about  coming  in 
contact  with  a  dandy  in  his  fine  gig.  The  affrighted 
beau  turned  out,  for  he  was  sadly  terrified  at  the 
mysterious  threat,  and  as  brother  Jonathan  was  paaa- 
ing,  asked  how  he  served  the  other  man  ?  “  Why,  I 
turned  out  my*>elf." 
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HUSBAND  HUNTING. 

BY  JOaEPH  C.  NEAL. 

Huiband  hunting  U  a  {ihraio  genprally  lued  hy  I  when  she  cboocea  to  employ  ita  lower  nolc^  stioogiy 
(he  world,  to  det>ignaie  the  mnnueuvriog  of  ladieti  re^enblet  the  ulaniming  of  the  (root  doer,  or  the  re* 
alixiout  to  enter  the  ef  late  of  nialriuioiiy.  It  Lae  iiow-  purl  of  a  luquai-ioui  window  ehiUler ;  but  when  the 
ever,  a  wider  seiiee  aud  a  mure  extended  appUra-  akc'cmla  inio  cdi,  Uie  luirthweat  wind  through  a 
tion.  hole  could  not  be  Inure  peneiratiag.  The  diaiaot 

A  careful  and  ■.'igaciouii  student  of  human  nttura  sunod  of  it  leti  the  teeth  of  a  whole  neighborhood 
—one  who,  deeply  inipreiisied  with  the  prufundily  of  un  edge,  and  gives  a  vinegar  look  lo  all  the  people. 
the  poet's  dirtnm.  that  tlK>  proper  study  of  mar-kind  When  the  dealt  a  liiile  in  shad,  no  one  after  es- 
it  man,  diligently  devotes  himself  lo  invetiigaiioiu  ul  quiriiig  the  price,  dated  veniiire  un  the  attempt  at 
that  character — has  announced  it  as  the  proud  result  cheapening  the  finny  commodity, 
of  years  of  labor,  ihat  he  baa  discovered  ihat  “  while  “  Is  that  the  lowest,  Mrs.  GrinktP  weuld  ba  the 
(oflis  is  very  onsnnain,”  and  hence  it  it  that  after  ub-  query. 

miring  a  husband,  either  by  hiiniing.  by  irappirg.  or  “Why,  sattinly — whet  d’ye  'ipectT — fishes  ie  fiahes 

by  any  other  means,  it  it  too  often  necessary  lo  keep  now,  and  sbads  is  skutae,  drat  ’em;"  and  Mrs.  Griaka 
him  by  hunting.  The  “  onsariainty”  peculiar  to  while  would  slap  two  shad  together  until  they  cracked  like 
tilki.  is  manifest  in  them  both  when  merried  and  when  a  iMiskel,  or  a  swivel;  ‘takurse  enough,  the  ica^  ia|^ 
eiui^e.  Ruthendt  will  walk  off  at  times  and  .eave  t(-a)liuM,--Bnd  aa  the  piufiu  is  small,  them  as  piioaa 
their  wrivet  to  count  ihe  weary  dork,  and  mourn  their  ought  to  buy.  te’a  lo  p^y  a  feller  (or  her  time  used  ia 
abecnce.  Under  these  unpleasant  circnmsiatK-r<  ma-  talking — peiickelarly  when  a  feller’s  a  widdec;’’  and 
ny  feminines  wiTI  remain  quietly  at  beaie,  wreeping  slap  would  go  the  fiahea  again  la  the  greet  diarompo- 
bitter  tears  until  their  eyes  have  lost  their  brightness,  tape  of  the  nervas  of  every  one  in  the  vicinity, 
and  their  nasal  organs  assume  the  form  and  color  of  Row.  although  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Grinks  about 
a  boiled  beet.  But  there  are  others  w>ho  aoom  re-  ker  being  a  “vtidder  feller"  was  a  mere  figure  of 
pose  ardent  aouls  that  right  their  own  wrungK,  and  speech,  and  mtt  founded  in  Cict,  yet  the  appeal  waa 
in  person  punish  all  contumacy.  These  are  of  the  generally  successful.  Indeed,  the  pathos  apart,  lhare 
nee  known,  wherefore  we  cannot  tell,  as  “  grey  was  atmeihing  in  her  tone,  in  her  Patagooiao  frame, 
mares” — a  very  numerous  clan,  descendetl  from  the  in  her  expresaive  attitude,  holding  a  shad  by  the  tail 
Amazons  and  a  wandering  detachment  of  the  Sut.pping  in  each  liand  like  a  war  club,  and  in  her  well  knewB 
Turtle  Indians.  choleric  temper,  which  made  the  addrem  irresistible. 

Fragments  of  secret  history  will  sometimes  ivcape  Mark  Antony  himself  over  his  Ctesar  was  not  more 
even  when  the  greatest  care  ia  used  to  prevent  it,  persuasive  than  Grinks  over  her  “skurie  shads. ’’ 
and  a  passa^eof  this  description,  illusimiing  ih/r  facts  “It’s  well  she  bought  ’em."  would  be  the  reflectioa 
ghtrvesn  forth,  issiibjo  ned:  of  Mrs.  Griiiks  on  the  occasion;  “for  if  there’s  ai^ 

One  night — it  was  a  lovely  night,  during  a  warm  thii\g  I  hate  to  do,  it’s  being  obligated  to  flop  a  cam 
spen  wliich  succeeded  a  cold  simp  in  the  latter  part  tomer  over  the  noddle  with  a  sk'd,  ’speciany  if  ii’a  • 
of  (he  winter — the  moon  was  shining  sweetly  upon  lady  with  a  bran  new  tearin’  ;ine  bonnet — a  bard 
the  chimney  tops,  tinging  with  fairy  silver  the  fire  flop  with  a  shad  always  spiles  spring  fashions;  but 
.phigs  which  were  lucky  enough  to  be  on  the  north  them  as  prices  has  got  to  buy — I  aticka  up  for  piinri- 
aide  of  the  street,  and  playing  with  roroanuc  eflSrci  pie,  and  if  they  wont  buy,  it  goes  agin  i^y  frielin’a. 
upon  the  craggy  sides  and  rough  fasineasen  of  the  but  flop  ’em  I  mual.  We  must  keep  people  from  git- 
einb  atones.  A  sod  soutljam  breeze  sighed  ihrough  tin  too  sassy,  or  by’mby  they’ll  lake  our  sbaib  for 
(Ik  streets,  and  loitered  round  the  comers,  whispering  noihin’,  and  ask  us  to  carry  ’em  home  into  the  bar* 
soft  nonsense  into  the  ears  oT  the  somnolent  C  baileys  gain.” 

as  they  enjoyed  happy  visions  of  buckwheat  (skes  and  But  to  return  from  Ihe  digression,  and  lo  tiaval 
pepper  pot.  All  nature,  as  well  as  the  b.<*ick  bats  clearly  back  lo  the  night  in  question.  It  roust  be 
and  paving  stones,  seemed  wrapped  in  indolent,  sleepy  stated  that  Mrs.  Grinks  has  a  husband,  Tom  Grinks, 
luxury.  Even  the  cals  and  dugs  ware  sslem.  la  who,  compered  to  her,  is  only  “knee  high  to  a  mus- 
short  it  wee  a  very  peculiar  sart-of  a  mnlIh  9M  in  •^aa.*'  Flaw,  wlhan  Tom  ia  “sassy,”  or  she  hti  pent 
which  a  sneeze  would  have  been  a  SN(toisa«f  da-,  la  ikiirti  him  aa,  Mrs.  Grinks  invariably  takes  the 
coruro,  and  to  whistle  Yankee  Demfle  a  prafnatron  .  4*beny  la  “Qop”  limi.  nnd  she  is  not  always  careful  to 
Who  would  have  ttioiighi  tb.it  on  each  a  night,  so.  use  an  insiruroeMao  little  likely  to  hurt  ea  a  shad.  In 
mild,  so  placid,  so  mollifying  io  its  nature,  (here  waa  faiH,  She  ptefeiu  ampkiying  a  shovel  on  such  occasions, 
one  heart  a  prey  to  lender  angnrsh?— «ne  Bianca  ■sstaSmla  a  variety, allowing  either  a  cob  with  the 
mourning  for  her  truant  FaaiuT  Vet.llien!  waa.  and'  Made,  er  a  svhack  with  the  handle,  and  giving  scope 
it  is  strange  that  the  sighs  of  the  poasesror  of  that  for  aaoieniific  applioaiiun  of  the  corrective, 
heart  did  not  ruffle  ihesouihsm  breeze,  and  reuse  aym*  It  is,  hewmver,  rather  singular  lo  find  that  Tom  de- 
pathy  from  iu  lair.  But  on  this  ociwsion  it  is  feared  cidedly  otyecis  to  being  shovelled  about  in  this  way; 
that  sympathy  kept  remarhnhly  good  beiirs,  and  dui  and  one  evening  nfler  his  spouse  bad  relumed  from  a 
not  stir  abroad  after  ten  o’clock,  P.  M.— for  it  certain  very  convivial  lea  party,  and  had.  as  usual  on  such 
that  Mrs.  Inlelicia  Grinks  was  not  favored  with  its  occasions,  lugged  out  the  shovel  to  begin  her  exercises, 
company.  Tom  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  wandered  off,  l,ke 

Mrs.  Grinks  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  iiersonage. —  Charles  Eldward,  the  “young  Shuveleer,”  after  the  bnt- 
She  ia  one  of  lho«e  bom  lo  do  the  irigedy  of  the  lie  ol  Culhsien. 

wotld,  and  lo  rank  far  above  Ihe  low  comediaea,  Mrs.  Griiiks  pursued — ehe  waa  the  Bianca,  ami  ker 

wko  help  to  fill  out  the  emertainmenl.  She  is  live  Thomas  was  the  absent  Faain. 
feet  eleven  in  her  sieckings.  and  tonieihiiig  more  on  A  drowsy  watchman,  walking  his  lonely  reuml, 
her  shoes,  when  heels  are  m  fnahiim— her  nose  ■  con.  tiumbleii  on  the  pavoment- 

Mrucled  on  thecutwai'-r  (.vinciple, and  is  precisely  the  “My  eye!  what's  Ihisr’  aaid  he,  in  surpriM;  “it  it  a 
iasorunaent  le  nsoke  iia  way  ihrough  a  crowd,  for  i*  woiuaii?” 

leokt  zs  weH  calculated  to  gseh  (hose  who  do  noigrve  “Yre,  I  am  a  woman,”  replied  Mm. 'Grinks,  for  it 
way,  as  if  it  were  a  tomahawk.  Her  one  eye  is  uaed  was  no  less  a  personage.  “A  rale  wonmo.  Walk 
to  keep  her  nose  in  a  proper  direchoa,  and  her  voice,  Spanish,  you  varmunt,  and  let  me  alone.” 


“If  I  raighi  penum*  to  adviae,  you  had  belter  gel  i  whiieheod,  and  I  would'nt  wonder  if  he'i  took  the 
up.  or  yoe’fl  noiitraci  «  dight  eatarrh,  aa  doc- 1  a{ioanii  along  wtth  him— fiatta  the  way  men  alwaya 
tor  laid  to  me  when  I  was  aitting  on  a  wet  chair.  I  doe*,  lieighho!  1  was  a  good  deal  pouiirr  once  ihu 
Then  krickbau  duean’t  make  geud  feather  beds.  Get  1  an  now.” 

ep  ami  go  to  breakfasL”  I  **  1  hope  so,”  obaarved  the  Charley  “  fur  J  must 

“Whereh  nty  old  reanl — toll  na  that  -where’s  say  you  a'n't  any  petkkler  great  shakes  ia  the  poety 
Toni— tell  us  right  off  the  reeL”  line  at  preseal.” 

**1  hasn't  the  facility  of  knowing  the  gentleman —  **  Bui  puuty  ia  wot  poely  does.  Them's  iny  seud- 

and  can’t  tell  off  the  reel,  nor  no  other  way.”  menls.  Tom  did'ol  act  pouty,  and  if  1  ketch  hiaa— 

“Now  look'ee.  Marty,  toy  aao,”  said  Mrs.  Grinks.  hum  hm  skin— I'll  sfiiie  hta  pickiar:  and  as  lor  you,” 
sitting  boll,  ufsighl;  “don't  slice  me  off  any  of  your  |  continued  she  fiercely,  ae  she  acranbied  to  tier  fiMt; 
gaamon,  'causa  I'm  a  lady  burn  and  bred;  and  if  yoa  |  “  as  fer  you,  you'ie  a  nice  spechnant  of  a  Cbariey. 
sio.  young'un.  I'll  maito  yoe  see  more  stars  in  a  Clear  out;  make  a  atsait  coat  tail,  or  you'll  soan 
vaui'iie  than  a  doxen  aaen  oould  look  at  in  a  week-  think  tiie  carrywan  ia  cone  to  tewn,  aiid  that  lha 
That's  the  rale  how^lee-doa' — that’s  the  saasy  shine!”  elephant  kicked  you  !” 

“VVbew!  blees  my  heart!  why  yoti're  oboosious—  !  The  belligerent  attilude  of  the  disconsolate  matron 
and  oomea  under  the  oidiaation  in  that  case  made  and  ,  alarmed  the  maa  of  watch,  and  for  a  moment  ha 
guovided  ”  stepped  back  dwmayed. 

“I  don't  know  Noxious — ahe’a  no  kin  to  roe  nor  “  flare's  your  maater,  and  here’s  your  nistreas,” 
Tom.  Tura’a  hn;^d  tha  twig;  i'm  a  Iona  wnlder  continaed  she,  iMoiruding  bor  daster  and  ainiator 
Ciller,  or  moat  as  ted — whan  you  ara'tgei  your  has-  paws,  which  weM  of  lerrifitoaue;  “  J'U  give  you  o 
bead  it's  |isi  the  same  aa  if  you  hadn’t  none— my  kit'a  leaaon  ia  dancing  and  mannav' 
a  hard’ttn;”  said  Mm.  Gratka,  aobbmg,  and  givii^  the  “  Ah !  dua^ :  I’m  too  eld  to  learn.  1  knows  maa- 
imvemsnt  a  slap  with  her  hand.  nera  already.” 

“  Vary  hard,”  ebaenred  the  Charley,  looking  rather  “  Well,  then,  tell  ua  where’s  Tom.  No  dodging — 
timidly  at  the  tend  which  was  capable  of  exaracting  tell  us  where  he  ia” 

so  loud  a  sound  fnioa  baked  clay ;  “  yes,  vary  hard ;  Cbariey,  bethinking  him  of  a  stialagem,  promised, 
bat  if  you  am't  hard  of  hearing,  get  up  and  conm  if  she  would  come  with  hua,  lo  conduct  her  to  Itea. 
with  ma”  “  You're  a  gentleman  i  know'd  it  from  the  fast ; 

“  But  man  ia  men  all  the  world  over!”  said  Mra  and  I  >«es  it  w  your  elegant  behavior.— None  af  yoar 
Grinks,  as  if  coiamuning  with  her  own  thoughts  and  high  b  iideni,  but  a  rigbty  dighly  geatlaman.” 
aaconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  liatenar;  “Men  is  Mr-.  Grinks  walked  off,  and  to  her  surprise  found 
men  all  the  world  over,  and  you  can't  help  it  no  how.  herself  suddenly  in  that  Dui\)on  Keep  where  it  is 
To  run  away  jisi  because  I  was  lookin'  for  the  shovel  ,  easier  to  get  in  than  to  get  oul  In  the  morning, 
so  as  to  play  with  him  a  little ! — Heighho!  when  Tom  '  however,  she  returned  home  and  discovered  Tom 
fust  came  a  courtin’  me  you'd  a  thought  halter  |  “  boiling  tte  kettle  for  breakfast,”  having  made  a  fisa 
would'at  a  melted  in  his  mouth,  be  used  to  make  be-  j  with  ibe  handle  of  the  shovel,  aad  peace  teii^  re¬ 
lieve  be  was  sich  a  geud  feller.  lie  swore  be  loved  |  stored,  it  is  probable  they'M  have  no  aiora  trouble  oa- 
aie  we  got  married,  and  now  he’s  stunned  it  like  a  !  til  the  next  tiato. 


MISS  B 

Tliis  most  aecomplished  peraoa.  having  been  born  I 
miih  neitber  arms  nor  lega,  couirived  to  paint  minia¬ 
tures  and  rut  watch  papers  with  her  noae.  The  above 
feett  I  teve  aeen  her  with  mine  own  eyee  perform  at 
Croydon,  whara  aha  waa  faireat  of  tha  fair.  We  will 
illusiraie  thia  aorouai  hy  aa  aaacdote 

Miss  Biffin,  'oefore  har  marriage — for  married  ahe  is, 
if  aliva,  and  even  if  daad —  waa  taken  to  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Theatre,  early  in  the  evening,  before  tise  per- 
formaiioe  tegan.  by  tha  gentleman  to  whom  the  waa 
afierwaid  uwied.  Ua.  having  some  other  engagemep.i, 
depueited  his  fair  charge  in  the  corner  of  the  teck 
aaat  of  one  of  the  upper  front  boxes,  where,  eided  by 
long  drapery,  aueh  aa  childran  in  arma  wear,  and  a 
latge  shawl,  the  ant  as  unmoved  as  immovable,  eiyoy- 
ing  the  play  and  tha  farce — nolperhapa  applauding  in 
tha  ordinary  tiyle  by  clapping,  or  expresaiag  her  impa¬ 
tience  at  any  needleas  delay  by  stamping  on  the  floor. 
Tha  engageraenta,  kowevar,  of  her  beau,  proved  longer 
than  ihe  performance  of  the  thtmire.  'The  audience 
retired,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  still  Miss 
Biffin  remaiaed.  The  boi-keeper  ventured  to  suggest 
that,  as  all  the  company  were  out,  and  moat  of  the 
lights  ware  out  too,  it  was  necessary  she  should  retire. 
Unwilling  to  discover  her  roiifortune.  and  not  at  all 
knowing  how  fur  she  might  trust  the  box  keeper,  she 
Mprewed  great  uneasinees  that  her  friend  had  not  arriv¬ 
ed  as  he  had  promised. 

‘We  can’t  wait  here  for  your  friend,  miae.  You 
really  must  go,’  was  the  only  reply  she  obtained  from 
the  obdurate  janitor. 


I  F  F  I  N  . 

At  length  Mr.  Brandom  then  box-book  and  hauaa 
keeper,  hearing  the  diacuaaion,  came  to  the  apot  and 
insinuated  the  abaolute  necemity  uf  Mte  BifHa’a  de¬ 
parture,  hinting  eomethiug  extremely  ungallam  aboot 
a  constable. 

*  Sir,'  eaid  Miaa  Biffin,’  *  1  would  give  the  world  to 
go,  but  I  cannot  go  without  my  friend. 

*  You  can't  have  any  friend  here  fanlight,  mn’am,’ 
anid  Mr.  Brandon,  *  for  the  doera  nre  ahuL’ 

‘  What  atell  i  do  air  T  aaid  the  lady. 

‘  If  you  frill  give  me  your  arm,  ma'am,’  taid  Bnm- 
don,  *  I'll  aae  you  dggm  to  the  etage  dooa,  wten  yoa 
can  semi  for  a  coocdi.’ 

*  Arm,  air  !'«aid  the  lady.  ‘  I  wiah  1  oaald.'rir;  hat 
I  havo  got  no  arma.’ 

*  Dear  me,  ma'am,’  said  the  box-keeper,  ‘  how  vary 
odd !  However,  ma’am,  if  you  will  get  apon  yvtitr 
legs,  I  will  take  every  care  of  you.’ 

*  I  have  not  got  any  lega,  sir,’  said  Misa  Biffin. 

Th  1  entirely  puxzled  Mr.  Brandon,  who  profeaaed 
hiras  'lf  murh  aaluunJed  at  Ihe  intelligence;  and,  had 
not  M'ss  Biffin’s  faithful  friend  arrived  just  at  this  mo- 
meat,  'ia  the  stage  door,  it  is  impossible  to  imagiiM 
what  'vould  nave  happened.  Her  intended,  who  waa 
perfec.ly  alive  to  all  the  little  peculiaiitiee  of  hia  be- 
loveil,  settled  the  affair  in  a  moment  by  bundling  her 
up,  lil.ing  her  from  her  seat,  as  Desar  did,  ‘  with  de¬ 
cency,’  and  Mrrying  her  off  upon  hia  shoulders  as  a 
butcher's  boy  would  transport  a  fillet  of  veal  in  hh 
tmy. 
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THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  JEWELLER. 


A  Jeweller  of  Pari*  one  day  taw  a.Bpleiidid  equip- 
page drive  uplo  hi*  door,  and  a  tall,  important  looking 
gentleman  alighted  from  it.  He  wanted  a  lady'*  *et 
of  diamond  ornament*,  a  complete  wedding  parure. — 
The  price  wai  fixed  at  two  hundred  thousatid  francs. 
Several  decign*  were  *hown  to  him.  He  made  choice 
of  one,  laid  he  could  grant  but  little  time  lur  execu¬ 
ting  the  order,  and  iniiiting  on  leaving  with  the  Jew¬ 
eller  a  depuait  of  four  thoutand  franca  in  bilieU  dt 
banque.  He  alao  aelected  a  ring,  worth  a  hundred  and 
twenty  franca,  and  ordered  it  to  be  aer.t  home  next 
day;  and  five  day*  after  the  whole  aet  of  diamonds 
were  to  be  i-umpleted.  Accordingly,  on  the  tullowing 
day,  a  confidential  meaaenger  from  the  Jeweller’*  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Hotel  D - ,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and 

inquired  for  Prince  Gargarin.  He  wa*  ahown  into 
an  apartment  on  the  firat  atory.  Five  or  aix  lackey* 
were  in  the  aniechamte.  'The  prince  took  the  ring, 
paid  for  it,  and  gave  afnaent  of  ten  franca  tothe  mea¬ 
aenger,  who  joyfully  returned  home,  and  congratulated 
hi*  master  on  having  *o  wealthy  and  liberal  a  ciuto- 
mer. 

The  jeweller,  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  carried 
home  the  diamond*  on  the  day  appointed.  The  prince 
wa*  in  hi*  study,  sitting  before  his  cylindrical  secretaire, 
which  wa*  open.  Tha  jeweller  handed  the  casket  to 
him,  and  hi*  highness  minutely  inspected  the  jewel*  ; 
suddenly  one  of  the  valet*  entered  the  room,  and  an¬ 
nounced  “Prince  Dolgoroki.” 

“  Ah!  my  brother-in-law,”  exclaimed  his  h‘i;hne*s. 
“  I  do  not  wish  him  to  see  the  present  which  I  desiin 
for  hi*  sister.  Request  him  to  stay  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  I  will  come  to  him  immediately."  He 
touched  the  table,  the  cylinder  moved,  and  the  secre¬ 
taire  closed  ;  the  diamond*  were  within  it ;  but  on 
the  table  there  lay  an  open  box  filled  with  leather 
and  numerous  roleaux  of  loui*  were  huddled 
together  in  confusion.  The  jeweller  had  observed  all 
this  treasure  on  hi*  first  arrival ;  but  hi*  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  a  large  Russia  leather  port¬ 
folio,  well  lined  with  bdieU  de  banque,  the  edges  of 
which  were  visible. 

Hi*  highness  left  the  rooiA,  saying  he  would  return 
very  shortly.  The  Jeweller  begged  he  would  not 
hurry  himself.  About  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  a 
sort  of  vague  apprehension  assailed  the  jeweller.  At 
length  the  door  opened.  Oh  t  here  is  his  highness, 
thought  he.  But  no,  it  was  the  master  of  the  hotel, 
who  stepping  up  to  the  jeweller,  said  : — 

“  Are  you  waiting  for  anybody,  Sir  T' 

“  I  am  waiting  for  the  return  of  Prince  Gargarin,  to 
whom  I  have  just  sold  a  set  of  diamonds  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs.  Are  you  his  secretary.” 

“  I  am  his  dupe,  and  so  I  prea^e  you  are  T' 

“  What  do  you  mean  1  His  dope !  impossible  !  The 
jewels  are  shut  up  in  that  secretaire.  Besides,  look  at 
all  this  money.” 

He  seixed  one  of  the  leather  bags,  and  opening  it, 
discovered  to  hi*  horror  that  it  was  filled,  wiih  nails  ; 
the  louleaux  contained  iiotliing,  and  the  portfolio  scrap* 
af  waste  paper.  However,  the  jeweller  consoled  him¬ 
self — the  diamonds  were  still  safe.  A  locksmith  was 
sent  for;  the  secretaire  was  opened,  and  oh,  horror! 
it  was  eiLpty.  It  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
against  a  wall  in  which  a  hole  had  been  made,  and, 
there  betng  a  corresponding  hole  tn  the  bark  of  the 
secretaire,  the  jewels  had  with  perfect  ease,  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  adjoining  apartment 

The  despair  of  the  unfortunate  jeweller  may  be 
easily  conceived.  The  roaster  of  the  hotel,  too,  who 
had  let  his  apartments  to  the  pretended  Prince  Garga- 
ria,  had  been  extensively  swindled.  The  servants  al! 
bekxigad  to  the  hotel,  with  the  exceptioo  of  the  miet 


de  ckambre,  who  was  the  companion  and  confederate  of 
the  prince. 

It  was  ascertained  that  they  decamped  in  a  coach 
from  the  dour  of  the  hotel.  Every  exertion  was  made 
to  trace  them  out,  but  several  years  elapsed  before 
they  were  discovered. 

The  jeweller  who  was  nearly  ruined  by  this  rob¬ 
bery,  removed  to  another  quarter  of  Paris,  and  estab- 
Iwhed  himself  under  a  new  name.  One  day  a  mes¬ 
senger  called  on  him  from  M.  T - ,  a  gentleman 

bolding  an  official  situation,  who  was  very  ill  and 
wished  to  purchase  some  rings.  The  poor  jeweller 
had  naturally  become  siwpicioui  ever  since  his  fatal 
adventure  with  Prince  Gargarin;  and,  instead  of  sen¬ 
ding  his  shopman,  he  took  the  rings  himself.  He  was 
shown  into  a  bed-chamber  which  was  partially  lighted ; 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  windows,  the  room  was 
all  in  the  shade,  except  in  that  part  where  the  bed 
stood.  What  was  the  surprise  of  the  jeweller  when 

he  discovered  in  the  invalid  M.  T - ,  the  swindler, 

who  bad  some  years  previously  defrauded  him  in  the 
assumed  character  of  the  Russian  Prince  Gargarin  ; 
For  a  few  moments,  he  was  struck  dumb  wiihamaxe- 
ment.  However,  he  recovered  himself,  and  deeming 
it  prudent  not  to  betray  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
he  displayed  his  rings;  several  were  selected,  and 
their  pr  ce  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  francs. 

“  It  is  a  large  sura  of  money  for  a  poor  ruined 
man,”  said  M  T— -.  “  I  have  not  ready  cash  suffi¬ 
cient  to  settle  the  whole  amount,  and  I  shall  feel  obli¬ 
ged  if  you  will  take  in  payment  this  curious  old  snuff 
box,  which  is  of  great  value  ” 

He  asked  for  his  dressing  case,  and,  opening  it,  took 
out  an  octagon-shaped  china  snuff  box,  ornamented 
with  ten  miniatures  by  Clinchsteil,  set  in  gold  and 
rubies.  It  was  perfectly  unique,  and  of  inestimable 
value.  On  beholding  it,  the  jeweller  well  nigh  be¬ 
trayed  himself.  The  snuff  box  which  Mr.  T— 
presented  to  h<m  was  one  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him  a  few  day*  before  the  robbery  of  his  diamonds. 
The  box  was  loo  remarkable  to  admit  of  the  poosibi- 
lity  of  mutake.  Besides  it  had  a  secret  spring  by 
mean*  of  which  all  the  miniaiure*  could  be  taken  out 
of  their  settings,  and  on  the  reverses  were  painted 
similar  subjects,  but  treated  in  the  style  of  indelicacy 
peculiar  to  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  This  circumstance 
was  important  in  proof  of  his  claim  to  the  pnaseasioa 

of  the  box.  When  M.  T - asked  him  loaet  a  value 

on  it.  he  said  without  hesitation 

“I  consider  it  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand 
francs.” 

“  Fifty  thousand  francs  T'  exclaimed  M.  T— —  ; 
“  I  thought  it  valuable,  but  this  far  exceeds  my  eacima- 
tkm  of  it.” 

“  Sir,”  resumed  the  jeweller,  "  I  will  not  retract 
what  I  have  said.  I  am  an  expert  dealer,  and  to  me 
it  may  possibly  be  worth  far  more  than  the  sum  I  have 
fixed.  1  will  make  this  proposition  to  you  :  you  shall 
take  the  rings  you  have  selected,  and  you  shall  put  the 
box  under  an  envelope  siaiiiig  it  to  be  my  property  ; 
and,  if  it  does  ixit  bring  more  than  fifty  thousand 
francs,  you  shall  have  my  ring*  fur  nothing.” 

M.  T - was  romideiely  blinded  by  this  deep  laid 

scheme.  He  was  a  good  connoisseur  ofobjectsof  vir¬ 
tu.,  and  he  wa*  nut  a  little  gratified  to  find  hi*  box  so 
overvalued,  and  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  rings 
without  opening  his  purse.  The  must  exaggerated 
valuation  of  the  snuff  box,  would  scarcely  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  seven  or  night  thousand  franc*.  He  sent  for 
two  of  his  neighbors,  one  of  whom  was  a  notary,  and 
the  matter  was  arranged  conformably  with  the  Jew¬ 
eller's  proposition.  This  being  done,  the  invalid  said; 

“  Who  will  fix  the  price  of  the  box  f ' 
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“  You,  Mr,”  coolly  roplied  the  Jeweller.  i 

“  Me  1  you  ere  jesting.”  j 

“  I  Miure  you,  lir,  1  am  quite  lerioua.  I  would 
willingly  lay  a  goud  wager  that  you  will  value  the  box 
at  five  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

M.  T—  directed  at  the  two  witnesses  a  look 
which  seemed  to  say,  the  man  is  mad  ;  but  the  jewel¬ 
ler  added — 

**  You  will  value  it  at  that  price.  I  am  certain  you 
will.  But  first  of  all  I  have  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
circumstance  connected  with  this  box,  which  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  perceive  its  real  value.” 

M.  T.  full  of  curiosity  and  anxiety,  consented 
to  bear  the  jeweller's  communication  in  private.  The 
two  neighbors,  taking  the  box  with  them,  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room ;  and  M.  T  ,  and  the  jewel¬ 
ler  being  left  alone,  the  latter  said— 

”  Sir,  it  is  now  about  sixteen  yean  ago  since  that 
snuffbox  was  stolen  from  me,  arid  a  short  time  affer, 
you  robbed  me  of  fiffy  thousand  crowiw  worth  of  dia¬ 
monds,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Prince  Gargarin. 
I  have  now  discovered  you.  My  evidence  relative  to 
the  robbery  is  on  record.  You  have  de<:lared  the  snuffs 
box  to  be  yourt,  and  I  can  prove  having  purchased  it 
at  a  public  sale.  1  know  a  secret  which  will  place 
the  truth  of  my  assertion  beyond  a  doubt.  Now,  sir, 
tell  me  whether  you  are  inclined  to  defend  youraelf  in 
the  criminal  suit  which  I  intend  forthwith  to  insti¬ 
tute  against  you.” 

Every  word  uttered  by  the  jeweller  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  ears  of  M.  T — — -.  Overwhelmed 
with  the  consciousness  of  hia  guilt,  his  imagination 
pictured  all  the  horrors  of  impriaoomeai.  trial,  sen¬ 


tence,  and  the  scaffold.  He  reflected,  and  the  jewel¬ 
ler  said — 

“Sir,  I  give  you  five  minutes  to  form  your  determi¬ 
nation.”  4 

At  the  expiration  of  that  interval,  M.  T - ,  in  a 

faltering  voice,  directed  the  jeweller  to  open  a  drawer 
in  which  he  would  find  billets  de  banque  fi>r  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  franca  and  he  sign^  a  bond  for  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  payable  at  hia  bankers  that 
same  day.  This  being  dune,  the  jeweller  called  in 
the  witnesses. 

“Genilemen,”  said  he,  “  I  have  at  length  convinced 

M.  T - of  the  real  value  of  the  snuff-box.  Yon 

see  ihe  price  at  which  he  has  purchased  it  back  from 
me.” 

“  I  have  given  five  hundred  thousand  francs,”  said 
M.T - 

“  Here  is  your  box  I”  said  tbe  jeweller,  restoring 
it,  **  I  will  let  you  have  the  rings  into  the  bargain.” 

The  notary,  w  ho  was  no  leas  amased  than  the  other 
witness,  said 

“  There  is  some  mystery  in  all  this.” 

“  Probably  there  is,”  replied  tbe  jeweller,  “  M.T-— 
may  explain  it  if  he  pleases ;  for  my  part,  I  promise 
him  etemel  secrecy.” 

With  these  words,  he  took  his  departure,  leaving  the 
witnesses  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  conjectures.  M. 
T  ■  .  though  immensely  rich,  (he  was  said  to  poaseaa 

upwards  of  three  inillioiw,)  never  recovered  from  ihe 
mortification  atieiu.ant  on  this  unexpected  discovery. 
The  jeweller  faithfully  adhered  to  his  promise  of  se- 
cresy ;  but  the  snbtle  machinery  of  Ihe  police  unrav¬ 
elled  the  mystery. 


THE  BORROWER. 


Every  body  knows  that  Pitt  raised  tbe  character  and 
prosperity  of  England  by  loans,  bat  it  is  not  genemlly  i 
known,  that  Pitt  “  borrowed  the  idea  of  borrowing” 
from  the  following  anecdote.  j 

Schneider,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cnton  of  Unter- 
wald,  in  Switzerland,  was  left,  at  ths  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  shift  for  himself  His  lather  had  been  a  re¬ 
spectable  man,  but  had  left  nothing  to  hia  son,  but 
some  sketches  for  a  new  Coiwtitutmii,  which  Schnei¬ 
der  could  make  no  use  of  The  doctrine  of  loans  came 
into  Schneider's  head,  as  happily  as  that  of  attraction 
struck  Newton.  As  nobody  knew  that  his  father  had 
died  insolvent,  he  declared  "renly  that  he  was  in 
want  of  3,000  rix  dollars,  (jC400)  for  w  hich  be  was 
willing  to  pay  5  per  cuil  interest,  the  capital  Is  he  re¬ 
paid  in  six  months.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  oblaini.ig 
this  loan,  which  was  very  useful  to  him,  and  by  con¬ 
stantly  saying  that  his  fother  had  left  him  very  little, 
but  t^t  by  economy  he  managed  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  every  body  thought  him  a  modest  rich  man. 
Two  months  before  his  bills  became  due,  he  borrowed 
of  another  banker  3,135  rix  dollars.  Schneider  in¬ 
stantly  went  to  the  parties  from  whom  he  had  borrow- 1 
ed  the  3,000  rix  dollars,  and  after  remarking  that  5  per 
cent,  was  a  heavy  interest  to  pay,  told  them  that  he 
would  repay  the  capital  if  they  would  allow  him  dis¬ 
count  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  term.  The  hank- 
ais,  convinced  of  the  stability  of  Schneider,  were  un¬ 
willing  to  take  the  money ;  he  persisted,  however,  and 
they  consented  at  length,  on  condition  that  if  ever  he 
should  have  occasion  to  borrow  again,  he  would  apply 
to  them.  Schneider  went  to  work  upon  a  great  scale, 
his  credit  being  fully  established.  In  the  course  of 
three  years,  there  was  such  an  eagerness  in  the  first 
houses  of  Switzerland  to  lend  money  to  Schnekler,  that 
be  frequently  refused  their  offers.  He  quieted  hia 
oonseience,  reflecting,  that  if  he  lived  sixty  years,  ac- 
eording  to  bis  iimrdinate  expenditure,  his  creditors 
would  loae  only  400,000  rix  dollars  by  him;  and  be  con¬ 


sidered  the  excellence  of  bis  life,  and  the  suggestions 
which  he  made  every  now  and  then  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  ample  equivalent. 

To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  Schneider  found 
himself  upon  his  death-bed  atl^  v  age  of  80 — not, 
howrever,  before  he  had  rendered'  rest  service  to  bis 
country,  by  introducing  the  mode  making  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gruyire  cheese,  which  is  now  eaten  over  the 
whole  (’onlinent.  He  summoned  hia  creditors,  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  number,  to  his  bed-side,  and  after  relating  to 
them  the  mode  which  he  had  adopted  for  his  support, 
and  as  frankly  stating  that  he  had  nothing  to  leave, 
terminated  his  dying  speech  in  the  following  terms 
”  What  is  the  loss  which  you  sustain  by  me,  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  admirable  system  of  finance,  which, 
through  me.  jrou  can  reveal  to  your  country  I  t,  a 
poor  mortal,  at  my  dying  hour,  commit  an  act  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  but  the  nation  never  dies.  A  nation  may  buO' 
row  without  limit,  because  its  existence  is  without 
limit  Switzerland  has  only  to  tread  in  my  steps,  to 
create  loans,  and  to  pay  the  interest  punctually,  and 
one  dfly  or  other  she  will  engross  the  capital  of  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

The  creditors  were  struck  dumb  with  admiration, 
and  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for  the  talents  of  the 
great  Schneider,  erected  over  his  grave  a  superb  monu¬ 
ment,  with  the  iiwcriptien — 

**  Dta  tUTLZiiNca,” 

which  signifies  ■*  The  Borrower "  The  celebrated 
Pitt  in  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  saw  the  monument, 
and  struck  with  its  singularity,  tnqiiired  its  history. 
”  The  nation  never  dies,”  repeated  Pitt  with  ecstacy  ; 
and  he  scarcely  latd  any  thing  else  till  he  reached 
London.  The  people  thought  him  mad  ;  but  in  a  few 
months  we  heard  of  the  famous  loans  with  which  he 
subjected  India,  conquered  colonies,  and  overthrew  Na- 
poleoa,  who  might,  probably,  have  been  upon  tbe 
throne  of  France  to  this  day,  if  the  inventor  of  Grn- 
yiro  cheese  had  never  ezist^ 
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The  onijr  mine*  of  ro'-k-nlt  in  England  are  thuae 
near  NorthAich,  in  Clieater,  diacovered  about  a.niile 
from  ihe  town,  in  the  year  1670.  The  bedi  of  tail  in 
these  minea  are  found  fnmt  80  to  140  feet  below  the 
aurfare  of  the  earth.  They  vary  in  ihickneaa,  arid 
Uy  in  a  waved  direction.  'Hie  tirat  airatum,  nr  bed. 
ia  from  filleen  to  twenijHtne  yartki  in  thicknoaa.  in 
appoaraiMte  Maeinbling  blown  swgar.candy,  (lerfecily 
a^id,  and  so  hard  as  to  ba  broken  with  great  diAeuI* 
ty  with  iron  picks  imiiI  wedges.  This  part  of  the  bu¬ 
siness,  however,  has  lately  been  much  accelerated 
by  gunpowder,  with  which  the  workmen  lunaen  and 
remove  many  ums  together.  Beneath  this  stratum  is 
a  bed  of  hard  alone,  consisting  of  large  veins  of  flag, 
intermingled  with  some  rock  salt,  the  wholo  from 
tweniy-flve  to  thirty-flve  yards  in  ikickneoa.  Unrier 
this  bed  is  a  second  stratum,  or  mine,  of  mIi.  Crntu 
five  to  st»  yards  thick,  many  parts  of  it  perfectly 
while,  and  clear  as  crystal:  others  brown;  hut  all  less 
pure  than  Ihe  upper  stratum.  The  whole  mast  of 
salt  is  covered  by  a  betl  of  whitish  clay,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Liverpool  ware. 

Rock-salt  pits  ase  sunk  at  a  great  expanse,  and  are 
very  uncertain  in  their  iluration;  being  frequently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  brine  spruigs  brtrstiag  into  them,  and 


dissolving  the  pillars  tliat  support  the  roof,  through 
which  the  whole  work  falls  in.  leaving  vast  chasms 
IQ  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  forming  a  pit,  a  shaft, 
or  eye,  ia  sank,  similar  to  that  of  a  coal  pit,  but  more 
exterwivo.  When  the  workmen  have  penetrated  to 
the  salt  rock,  and  made  a  pioper  oevui3s  they  leave  a 
suflicsent  uibstanee  of  the  roeli,  (gaaerally  about  se¬ 
ven  yanis  in  thickness)  to  form  a  solid  ruei;  and,  as 
they  proceed,  they  hew  ptilais  out  of  the  rock,  to  sua- 
lain  the  roof,  and  then  employ  giinpowder  to  separate 
what  th(>y  intend  to  raise.  This  is  conveyed  to  Ihe 
surlace  in  large  craggy  lumps,  drawn  up  in  specious 
baskets.  The  largest  rock-salt  pit  now  worked  ia  in 
the  township  of  Milton,  near  Nonhwich.  This  has 
1  wfi  exoavaiod  in  a  cifculer  form,  108  yards  in  diant- 
eier,  its  roof  is  supported  by  twenty-flve  pillars,  each 
-nhraa  yards  wide  at  the  front,  four  at  the  back,  suid 
Its  skIcs  ciiendiiif  sia  yanla.  Each  pillar  containa 
294  aolid  yards  of  rock  a^t,  and  the  wluile  area  of  the 
pit,  which  ia  fourteen  yards  hollow,  includes  9160 
suiierficial  yards,  being  liiile  Isas  than  two  acres  of 
land.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  when  this  won¬ 
derful  place  it  well  lighted  up.  the  refleciioii  of  the 
torches  fruai  so  many  ^tUiant  stirfecea  must  have  a 
very  surprising  eflftel. 


NICHOLAS  OF  RUSSIA. 

His  imperial  majesty  ia  a  remarkable  flne-looking 
man,  of  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  His  cuunta- 
nanca  is  open  and  inganuoua.  hit  manner  frank,  but  a 
little  iiieinisig  to  arssfue.  If  I  werefoseesuehamM 
in  a  crowd,  F  should  say,  ‘'Ttmt  man  is  bom  tn  ha  au 
emperor.”  He  is  thirty^ix  years  of  aga,  and  it  repre- 
aented  by  all  those  who  have  aaeesa  to  hit  person,  and 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  hit  character,  to  be  the 
model  of  a  prince  and  a  man.  Hit  flne  phyiiogrwray 
is  expressive  of  benignity,  magnanimity  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  received  us  in  private  audience,  and  at 
we  stood  ia  a  sort  oftenucircia  ha  waot  round  aud  ad- 
dres«e<l  soatethrirg  kind  and  pardnent  togsr  p— 
and  naiiurt  to  each  of  uo.  Ha  »ke<l  me  if  I  had  etmr 
teen  in  India  any  thing  of  tha  ebulera.  ta  which  1  ra- 
plied  that  I  had  nevav  served  in  India,  but  that  I  had 
had  the  complaint  commonly  called  chide-a  morbus 
twice  in  my  life,  once  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  once  at  Constant' nople.  His  majesty  seem¬ 
ed  surprised,  and  asked  me  how  I  was  treated  for  it ; 
to  which  I  replied,  the  first  lime,  simply  with  barley- 
water  made  very  sweet,  and  thaearond  time  with  ayrap 
of  orjeant  and  water.  I  remarked,  likewise,  that  tha 
Arabs,  vaho  warn  acquaintad  saiib  lha  cholera,  iiaatad 
it  with  rfee-waser  and  sugar.  ‘Ah !’  said  his  imperial 
majesty, ‘yon  have  not  then  had  the  oriental  cholera 
but  its  first  cousin ,  buC,'  said  ha,  *  your  remedy  m  de 
serving  of  notice.'  He  observed  that  he  trusieii  that 
the  measures  he  had  caused  to  be  taken,  of  qiiarnniine 
and  cordon  mnituirt,  would  check  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  ;  ‘but,'  ha  added.  *  it  is  very  difliculi  la  Russia 
to  make  Ihe  people  pay  ahedtanee  to  saniiary  reguta. 
lions.  *  Ton,  in  klngUnd,'  said  ha,  ■ve.spcct  ani  obey 
the  law,  and  enihece  qaavaniinwrigiiroiisly,’'  1  replied 
that  I  hoped  the  excellenr  example  set  by  himself,  in  ! 
performing  fourteen  days  of  quarantine,  on  his  return 
from  Moscow,  wauld  be  productive  of  good  efltM-ts. 
Turning  to  Capl.  N.,ofihe  Grenadier  Guards,  he  asked  j 
him  how  long  he  had  been  in  Petersburg,  and  whom 
he  came  with.  N.  replied  he  had  arrived  with  Sir  E. 
Codringioo.  ‘(X  said  tha  emparor,  ‘1  am  sorry  I  did 
not  know  that,  for  I  shonM  have  had  much  plvaaire  in 
showing  you  at!  that  I  showed  him.’  He  said  some- 
thing  kii^  to  tha  twie  olhar  gaoilamen  who  wai«  pea- 
aenied  with  ua,  and  then  told  ua  that  the  erapreas 
would  be  glatf  to  make  enr  aeqnainience  said  tbit  he 


hoped  to  see  us  often  a!  rouit,  and  that  we  should 
mske  a  long  stay  in  Petenburg.  *  But  of  all  thinga,’ 
added  he,'  go  to  Moscow,  for  there  you  will  see  the 
Uua  Bussiin  cbauciar,  and  the  aM.  Reeiian  capilaL’ 
He  then  hewed  end  wished  es  geed  mueamg.  We 
ware  neat  wheredby  the  Count  Madene  iolo  the  em- 
pMw*  md  had  not  wailed  lung  befoia  her 

imperial  nuuesty  appeared,  attended  by  Count  Lina,  tha 
grand  chamberlain,  and  Mademoiselle  la  Counieaae 
Sophie  de  Modene,  the  lady  in  waiting.  Her  majesty 
is  tall,  fair  and  beautiful.  She  was  very  gracioua,  and 
said  that  she  recommended  roe  to  go  from  Moscow 
to  Odessa,  and  so  on  to  Constantinople  by  sea  ;  but, 
when  r  told  her  majesty  that  t  bad  almady  been  at 
Constantinople,  she  replied  dUil  thn  English  were  such 
treat  iraveltera.  lhal  it  was  net  eaog  l»  peiM  out  any 
new  route  to  them.  We  had  die  honor  of  kissing  her 
majesty’s  hand,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  withdrew,  and  so  tinjsbed  our  presentation 
at  court. — Franktand. 


BtFecrt  OF  the  Sr.v  ii  mbcoloeing  PLaTE-CLAsa. 
It  was  liuig  allies  obsarvad  that  by  enpusmit  plate-glass 
m  the  solar  rays  it  is  made  to  acquire  a  vfofei  or  pur¬ 
ple  tinge,  and  this  so  rapidly,  that  the  alteration  is 
clearly  disceriteMc  at  the  end  efpiw  or  two  years.— 
florae  pUiea,  originally  colorless,  which  had  ihua  be¬ 
come  tinged,  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
a  genlleiuan,  he  was  induced  to  make  an  ex(ieriment 
upon  the  subject.  For  this  purpuae  he  procured 
I  three  diflefent  petees  of  ptatc-glaas,  which  were  tinged 
I  s«*  slightly  as  to  appear  aUagether  colorlets,  unless 
w  hen  viewed  through  their  edges.  Eachofthese  were 
broken  into  two  portions,  one  of  wrhleh  was  wrapped 
in  paper  and  set  aside  in  a  dark  place,  while  the  por¬ 
tion  from  which  it  had  been  separated  waa  exposed  to 
the  air  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  exposure  was 
commenced  in  the  month  of  January,  and  in  tha  fol¬ 
lowing  September  a  comparative  examination  waa 
made.  Tkte  pieeoa  from  which  the  hgbt  had  been 
exciiided  exhibited  no  siga  of  change,  while  tboae 
whteh  had  been  expoaed  had,  in  the  skorl  space  of 
eight  monihe,  acqwiied  ae  teiimdaiahls  a  degree  of 
color  as  would,  under  other  circumsiancec,  have  created 
a  doabt  with  regent  to  their  origimd  indentity. 
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bird  ibal  unfi.  But  minda  me  o’  my  Jean. 


O  blaw  ye  wrstlin  win*,  blew  fastf 
AineBi  the  leafy  treety 
WP  gentle  brecae  frae  mair  an*  dale^ 

Bring  hame  the  laden  beesy 
Aji*  bring  the  laasle  back  to  mcy 
That*s  aye  aae  neat  an*  cleans 
Ae  blink  o*  her  wad  banlah  cairey 
Sae  charming  la  my  Jean. 

MThat  algha  am*  roway  amang  the  kneweay 
Hae  paat  atwecn  na  tway 
How  fain  to  meety  how  wae  to  party 
That  day  ahc  gaed  awa*y 
The  pow*ra  aboon  can  only  keny 
To  whom  the  heart  la  aecny 
Blae  name  can  be  aae  dear  to  mcy 
Aa  my  aweet  lorely  Jean. 


EzTAtOKDiNART  Ft  AT  .—A  coiTeapondent  haa  fur- 
niahed  ua  witb  an  old  and  curioua  hiatorical  MS. 
which  we  copy  verbatim.  'Thejconcluaion  ia  imper- 
fret :— **  Buried  at  Dialey,  in  Cheahire,  June  3d,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1753,  Mr.  Joaeph  Wataon,  in  the 
105th  year  of  hia  age.  He  waa  bom  at  Moaeley  Cora, 
mon,  in  the  pariah  of  Legh,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caahire,  and  married  hia  wife  from  Ctchella,  near  Man- 
cheater,  in  the  aaid  county.  They  were  an  happy 
couple  73  yean.  She  died  in  the  94th  year  of  her  age. 
He  waa  park-keeper  to  the  late  Peter  Legh,  Em)..  of 
Lime,  and  hia  father,  64  yeara,  and  did  drive  and  show 
the  reindeer  to  moat  of  the  nubility  and  gentry  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  a  general  satisfaction  to  all  who 
ever  saw  them,  for  he  could  have  driven  and  com¬ 
manded  them  at  his  pleasure  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
mon-horned  cattle.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
squire  Legh  was  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheahire;  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  was 
Sir  Roger  Mason,  who  was  then  one  of  the  mambers 
for  the  said  county;  they  being  merry  and  free,  squire 
Legh  aaid  his  keeper  should  drive  twelve  brace  of 
•lags  to  the  forest  of  Windsor,  a  present  to  the  Queen. 
So  Sir  Roger  opposed  it  with  a  wager  of  500  guineas, 
that  neither  his  keeper  nor  any  person  could  drive 
twelve  brace  of  red  deer  from  Lime  park  to  Windsor 
Forest  on  any  account  So  squire  Legh  accepted  the 
wager  from  Sir  Roger,  and  immediately  sent  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  Lime  for  hia  keeper,  who  directly  cnine  to  hia 
master,  and  told  him  he  must  immediately  prepare 
himself  to  drive  twelve  brace  of  stags  .o  Windsor 
Forest  for  a  wager  ef  500  guineas.  So  ‘le  gave  the 
squire,  his  master,  this  answer,  that  he  would  at  his 
command  drive  him  twelve  braces  of  aiaga  to  Windsor 
Forest  or  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  by  hia  worship's 
direction,  or  he  could  lose  hia  life  and  fortune.  He 
undertook  and  accomplished  this  most  astonishieg  per- 
fonnance,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  annab  of 
the  moat  ancient  history.” 


ScENK  IN  A  School  room. — A  new  pupil  entered, 
of  whom  the  pedagogue  inquired: 

**  Can  you  read  and  spell  f’ 

“  Yes,”  said  the  urchin,  **  1  can  read  in  the  primer, 
and  spell  taiur  and  gravy.” 

Let’s  hear  you  read  and  spell  a  little. 

Here  the  lad  read  and  spelt  in  the  most  rapid  man¬ 
ner.  ' 

“  In  Adam’s  fall  we  sinned  all — John  Rodgers  burnt 
bw  aleak  for  one  small  children  and  nine  at  the  breast 
— tale — late — tater  and  grave — ry — rater  and  grave- 


”  You  may  take  your  seat,”  said  the  master,  “  and 
if  I  hear  any  noise  from  you  I  shall  call  you  up  and 
give  you  a  flogging.” 

“  Umph,”  said  our  hero,  shrugging  his  shoulder*  as 
he  went  to  hb  seat,  ”  1  would’nt  come  though,  if  you’d 
give  me  tw»” 


An  elderly  gentleman  travelling  in  a  stage  coach, 
was  aroused  by  the  constant  fire  of  words  kept  up  by 
two  ladies.  One  of  them  at  last,  kindly  inquired  if 
their  conversation  did  not  make  his  head  ache,  when 
he  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  naiveite,  “No  ma’am, 
1  have  been  married  twenty-eight  years.” 


A  Corn  Meal  Ruse. — Among  the  many  delicacies 
in  the  form  of  bread,  which  render  the  enjoyment  of 
breakfast  so  acceptable,  we  know  of  none  more  da- 
serving  of  notice  than  the  one  prepared  according  to 
the  following  recipe: 

Take  6  cupsfull  of  corn  meal,  4  of  wheat  flour,  3 
cupaful  of  molasses,  and  3  table  spounfoilsofsaleratus; 
mil  the  whole  together  and  knead  it  into  dough  ;  then 
make  two  cakes;  bake  them  aa  you  would  pone,  for 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  and  you  will  have  one  of  the 
moat  grateful  descriptions  of  bread  that  ever  graced 
the  table. 
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HoRtou  or  War. — The  batilet  of  Jcdr  end 
Auentadt  had  been  fought,  GeoRral  Blucher,  who 
had  follocred  the  retreat  with  the  prince  of  Ho- 
hanluhe  on  the  left  bank,  waa  aeparaied  fruin  him, 
threw  himaelf  with  hii  corje  into  the  territory  of 
Meclenbiirg,  and  being  pundM  by  Bernadoiie,  Suuli, 
and  Moral,  found  kioMelf  mure  and  mure  closely  press, 
ed  ;  he,  therefore,  pawed  the  Trave  wiih  25.UU0  men, 
entered  Lubec,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
free  iropofial  city,  which  would  have  most  willingly 
maiotainad  its  neutrality.  T^e  French  followed  him 
closely,  and  on  the  6ih  of  Movewber,  1806,  a  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict  took  jdace  between  the  two  armies, 
wihich  was  but  loo  soon  continued  within  the  walls. 
After  a  heroic  resistance,  Blucher  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city.  The  victors,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  real 
circumstances,  considered  Lubec  as  a  hosiile  city,  and 
turned  all  their  fury  upim  the  unfortunate  inhabiiants. 
A  dreadful  scene  of  pillage  ensued,  which  was  luit 
fully  checked  till  the  lapse  of  three  days.  The  ciiiaens 
were  ill-treated  by  the  French  in  every  possible  man¬ 
ner.  Blucher  capitulated  at  Raiekau,un  the  7th  of 
November,  and  the  unhappy  city  had  now  to  maintnin 
75,000  men. — ^The  humanity  of  Bernadutte  auccaeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  these  horrors,  and,  by  a  strict 
discipline,  at  least  to  check  the  progress  of  such  an 
awful  devastation.  But  Lubeck  was  wholly  unable 
to  recover  itself;  from  that  lime  it  was  depressed  un¬ 
der  intolerable  burdena  Enormotie  contrihniions 
exhausted  its  treasury.its  commerce  was  annihilated, 
and,  with  that,  its  principal  resources  dried  up,  and 
even  the  hopes  of  belter  times  vanished,  when,  on  the 
lOih  of  December,  1810,  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  French  empire,  and  its  constitution  aboli.shed  by 
an  act  of  violence  after  it  had  existed  600  years.  On 
the  Sunday  after  this  catastrophe,  the  tree  corps  of  the 
French  Colonel  Amell,  loaded  with  the  pillage  of 
friends  and  foes  in  Mecklenburg,  &c.,  and  with  the 
spoils  of  the  unhappy  Lubeck,  arrived  at  a  village  near 
Hamburg,  where  they  held  a  kind  of  fair  for  the  sale 
of  their  plunder.  We  ourselves  saw  soldiers,  eager 
to  lighten  their  burden,  sell  quantities  of  silver  coin 
(q  handkerchief  full)  fur  a  louis  d'ur — silver  table, 
spooiM  for  a  shilling.  Horses  many  of  tbei\t  very  good 
but  of  course,  dreadfully  jaded,  were  sold  from  2s  6d 
to  30s  each.  A  friend  of  ours  bought  a  horse,  which 
proved  a  .very  flne  one,  for  4s  English.  It  was 
reported  that  a  splendid  diamond  necklace  sold  fur 
two  louis  d'or.  At  Hamburg,  under  Davoust  and 
Vandararae  (1613),  a  contribution  of  48,000.000  fmnes, 
was  imposed  upon  it,  its  bank  plundered,  and,  lastly, 
when  the  allied  troops  approached  to  its  relief,  it  was 
t^eclared  in  a  state  of  siege.  F rom  this  moment  the 
French  laid  aside  all  moderation,  burnt  and  devasta¬ 
ted  the  environs  with  such  precipitation,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  could  save  litilo  or  none  of  their  property ; 
q»d40  ,000  persons,  who  were  too  poor  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions,  were 
axpaUed  from  the  city,  exposed  to  the  dreadful  inclem- 
qoqy  ofa  severe  winter,  to  famine,  and  the  ravages  of 
au  epidemic  nervous  fever.  The  French  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  cruelty.  Thus  Davoust  caused  a 
number  of  unfortunate  citizens  to  be  taken  from  their 
beds  on  the  night  of  Christmas  eve,  1813,  to  be  shut 
up  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  and,  at  day-ltrcak,  to  be 
driven  by  his  blood-hounds  like  a  flock  of  sheep  out 
of  the  gates.  The  neighbouring  town  of  Aliona  re¬ 
ceived  the  fugitives  with  kindness,  and  though  itself 
in  great  distress,  did  its  utmost  to  relieve  them.  It 
may  be  irueresting  to  compare  with  thisaruiiher  histori¬ 
cal  event.  Just  a  hundred  years  before,  the  Sweedish 
General,  Stenbock,  reduced  Altona  to  ashes,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  dreadful  conflagration,  the  senate  of  Hamburg 
closed  the  gates  of  vhe  city,  to  keep  off  the  crowd  of 
fugitives,  gave  a  banquet  to  the  ferocious  ooi.-queror, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  ramparts,  to  view,  in 
all  iu  horrors,  the  spectacle  of  the  burning  town. 


AFFECTING  INCIDENT. 

In  one  of  the  mining  distriets  of  Hm^ry  there 
lately  occurred  an  inchleot,  which,  while  it  pariakea 
largely  ol  ihe  romantic,  Uef  roost  afleriing  ioieresi,  and 
aliogeiher  of  most  extraordinary  and  draroaiic  effect 

In  opening  a  coromunicaiion  between  two  mines, 
the  (tirpse  of  a  miner,  apparently  of  about  tiseniy 
years  of  age  was  found  in  a  situation  which  indicated 
ibai  he  hud  |ietiiihcd  by  an  acculcnul  loUipg  in  of  ihe 
roof  ol  Ihe  mine.  The  body  was  in  a  state  of  toltness 
and  pliability,  the  foaturus  fresh  and  andMtorted,  and 
the  wliole  body  completely  preserved,  as  la  sup|s«ed, 
from  the  imprcgiiaiHui  with  the  vitriolic  water  ol  the 
mine.  Wtieii  ei|iosed  to  the  air,  ihe  body  became 
stiir  but  the  features  aral  general  air  were  not  discom- 
posed.  The  person  of  the  deceased  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  by  any  one  present,  hut  an  indistinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  accideiil  by  which  the  sufferer  had  been 
thus  iDf  ulphed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  more  than 
half  a  ceoiiuy  was  prolonged  by  tradition  among  the 
miners  and  the  country  people.  Further  inquiry  was 
here  dropped,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  to  inter  the  body  with  the  customary  rues  of  bu¬ 
rial.  At  this  moment,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
■eni,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  decrepid  old  woman 
of  the  neighboring  village,  who,  supported  by  crutches, 
had  left  her  bed-ralden  ixiuch,  to  which  infirmity  had 
fur  some  years  confined  her,  and  advanced  to  the  scene 
With  ihe  leelings  of  joy,  of  grief,  and  of  anxiety,  so  in- 
lensely  painted  on  her  8ge<l  fare,  as  to  give  her  ihe 
appearance  of  an  inspired  person,  and  with  an  alac¬ 
rity  which  seemed  trtily  miraculous.  The  old  woman 
gazed  upon  ihe  eorpae  for  an  instant,  and  sweeping 
the  lung  hair  froan  ila  forehead,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
mure  perfect  view  of  its  features,  her  countenance  be¬ 
came  as  It  were  supcrnaturally  lighted  up,  and  in  the 
midst  of  piercing  hysteric  cries  and  sobs  she  declared 
the  body  to  be  that  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  had 
been  engaged  by  the  ties  of  mutual  afleciion,  and  the 
promise  of  marriage,  more  than  sixty  years  before.  In 
the  intervals  of  gushing  floods  of  tears  and  fainting  flis 
of  her  eihantted  frame,  she  poured  out  thanks  to  Hea¬ 
ven  that  she  had  ogam  beheld  the  object  of  her  earli¬ 
est  afiections,  and  declared  she  could  now  descend  to 
the  lOffib  content.  The  powers  ,of  life  were  now 
prostrated  by  her  agitated  feelings  and  exertions,  and 
she  was  borne  homeward  by  the  villagera;  but  ei» 
she  proceeded  far  from  the  objerx  of  her  solicitude  she 
was  in  a  state  to  join  him.  Her  spirit,  as  if  satisfied, 
had  fled,  and  the  afTectionate  (wir  whom  misfortune 
had  rent  asunder  were  now  hushed  in  one  grave. 


Fixale  Expresuom. — The  celebrated  Judge  Paine, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  iiuluced  by  a  friend  to  go  to  an  assembly  to  see  a 
noted  beauty  who  was  to  grace  the  meeting  with  her 
presence.  When  he  arrived  there,  on  being  acited 
how  he  liked  her  appearance— *■  Fudge!"  exclaimed 
the  cynic,  “  do  ynii  call  her  handsome  ?  she  has  no 
more  expression  than  a  bowl  nf  milk.” 


PoRsoif  AND  Beocklerby.— In  a  party  in  which 
Porson  was  a  guest,  there  was  also  a  physic  an,  a  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  a  descendant  of  the  eminent  man  who  at¬ 
tended  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last  illneos.  In  addressing 
Dr  B.,  Porson  called  him  Dr.  Rut  k— “  Yes  Dr.  Ruck,” 
“  No,  Dr.  Rock,"  Ac.— a  name  rendered  almost  inlk- 
inous  by  Hugarih,  in  his  piciiirs  of  **  the  March  of  ihs 
Guardv."  Ai  length  Dr.  B.  brteme  offended  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Poison,  roy  name  is  noi  Rock;  ii  is  Brocklesby" 
— pronouncing  ihe  ^llablea  distinctly.  “  Well,"  texl 
Porsun,  if  Brock  Iw  b  ia  not  Rock,  1  know 
thing  of  algebra.” 
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T  H  BRIDE. 

A  SKETCH 


Annng  Ihe  crowd  who  wero  huiily  promenading  | 
the  alreeu  on  chritiimas  eve,  wa«  Charlea  Warn  ;  and  I 
iThia  itep  degenerated  into  a  atride,  and  then  a  run, 
he  might  be  pardoned.  Charlea  Weal  tea*  a  new 
made  hridegruoro.  The  iraMiikm  fnm  the  dirty,  roid 
■treet  to  a  warm  perlur,  was  in  iiteir  pleasurable ;  ad 
ded  to  that,  to  be  welcomed  home  by  a  bright  eyed 
B'ri  —all  Mniles  and  bluthrt,  (lor  the  honey  moon  wa* 
barely  pawed)  ww  alaolutely  loo  parudiaal  ibr  the 
earth,  tmma  had  wheeled  the  eola  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  as  Charlea  seated  himtelf  beside  her.  he 
was  certainly  a  very  happy  fellow.  Alas!  he  had  as 
vat  only  drank  the  bubhlesof  the  cup.  Emma  looked 
lovely,  for  the  glow  of  the  warm  coal  fire  had  given 
a  bloom  to  her  usually  pale  cheek,  which  lighted  the 
lustre  of  her  dark  eyes.  But  there  came  a  shade  of 
thought  over  Emma's  brow,  and  her  husband  instantly 
remarked  it.  It  is  sirange  how  soon  husbands  see 
cloada  on  their  liege  lady's  brows.  It  was  the  first 
Charlea  ever  saw  there,  and  it  eicited  the  tenderesi 
inquiries.  Was  she  unwell  I— did  she  wish  fur  any 
thing/  Emma  heal  laud,  blushed  and  looked  down. 
Charles  pressed  u>  know  what  had  cast  such  a  shadow 
over  her  spirits.  “I  fear  you  will  think  me  very  silly, 
but  Mary  FreiK'h  baa  been  aitiuig  with  me  this  after¬ 
noon."  "Mot  idr  that,  certainly,”  said  Charles, 
smiling,  o  Oh  1  did  nut  mean  that,  but  you  know  we 
began  to  keep  bouse  nearly  at  the  mme  time,  only  they 
sent  by  Brent  to  New  York  fur  carpeting.  Mary 
would  have  roe  walk  down  to  Brent's  store  this 
evening  with  her,  and  he  has  lirought  two,  and  they 
are  such  loves.”  Charlea  bit  his  lip.  “Mary,”  she 
continued,  “said  you  were  doing  a  first  rate  business, 
and  said  she  was  sure  you  would  never  let  that  udurns 
wilion  lay  on  the  parlor,  if  you  once  saw  that  splendid 
Brussels;  so  rich  and  so  dteup—naly  seventy  live  dol¬ 
lars.”  ' 

Now  the  odious  “  wilton,”  had  been  selected  by 
Charles'  mother  and  presented  to  them,  and  the  color 
deepened  on  his  cheek,  as  his  animated  bride  conti¬ 
nued,  “suppose  we  walk  down  to  Brents  atid  look  at 
it— there  are  only  two,  and  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  se¬ 
cure  it”  “  Emma,”  said  Charles  gravely,  “you  are 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  my  business  will  justify  ex¬ 
travagance.  It  will  lie  usclem  to  look  at  the  carpel 
as  we  have  one  which  will  answer  very  well,  and  is 
perfectly  new.”  Em>ua's  vivacity  fled,  and  she 
aat  awkwardly  picking  her  nails.  Charles  felt  em¬ 
barrassed — he  drew  out  his  watch  and  put  it  back, — 
whistled,  and  finding  a  periodical  on  Emma's  table, 
began  to  read  aloud  some  beautiful  verses.  Bis 
voice  was  well  toned,  and  he  soon  entered  into  the 
a  lirit  of  the  writer,  and  forgot  his  embarrassment, 
when  looking  into  Emma's  eyes  how  he  was  surprised 
ituiead  of  the  glow  of  sympathetic  feeling  he  expect¬ 
ed  to  meet,  to  see  her  head  bent  on  her  hand, — 
evid  mt  displeasure  on  her  brow,  and  a  tear  slowly 
trick'ing  down  her  cheeks.  Charles  was  a  sensible 
young  man — 1  wish  there  was  more  of  them — and 
he  reflected  a  minute  before  he  said,  “Emma,  roy  love, 
get  your  bonnet  and  cloak  on,  and  walk  with  me,  it 
you  please.”  Emma  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to 
pout  a  little  longer,  but  Charlea  said  “  come,”  with 
such  a  serious  gravity  on  his  countenance,  that  Emma 
thought  pntper  to  accede,  and  nothing  doubting  but 
that  It  was  to  purchase  the  enrpet,  took  his  arm  with 
a  smile  of  triumiih.  They  crossed  several  squares  in 
the  direction  of  Brent's,  until  they  at  last  stiaid  before 
the  dour  of  a  miserable  lenement  in  a  back  street. — 
“  where  in  the  world  are  you  taking  roe,”  inquired 
Emma,  shrinking  beck.  Charles  quietly  led  her  fi>r- 
ward,  and  lifting  the  latch,  they  stood  in  a  little 


mom,  around  the  grate  of  which,  thraa  small  children 
were  hovering  cluser  and  cknar,  as  the  cold  wuid 
crept  through  the  crevices  in  the  decayed  walla.  An 
emaciated  being,  whose  shrunk  features,  sparkling 
rye.  and  flushed  cheek  spoke  of  deadly  cuiisumptioo, 
lay  on  a  wretched  low  bed,  the  slight  covering  of 
which  barely  sufficed  to  keep  her  (rum  freexing, 
while  a  spectral  babe  whose  Mack  eyes  looked  un¬ 
naturally  large  from  its  extreme  thinness,  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  draw  sustenance  from  its  dying  mo¬ 
ther. 

“  How  are  )rou,  Mrs.  Wright  T  quietly  inquired 
Charles.  The  woman  feebly  raised  herself  on  her 
arm.  “  Is  that  you  Mr.  West? — Oh  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  are  come — your  mother  f*  “  Has  not  been 
at  home  for  a  month,  and  the  lady  who  promised  her  to 
look  after  you  in  her  absence,  only  informed  me  to¬ 
day  of  your  illness.”  **l  have  been  very  ill,”  she 
faintly  replied,  sinking  back  on  her  straw-  bed. — 
Emma  drew  near,  she  arranged  the  pillow  and  bed 
clothes  over  the  feeble  sufferer,  but  her  heart  was  too 
lull  to  speak — Charles  observed  it  and  felt  satisfied. 

*  Is  that  beaiitiful  girl  your  bride?  I  heard  you  were 
married  t”  “  Yes,  and  in  roy  mother's  absence  she 
will  see  you  do  md  sufler.”  Bless  you  Mr.  Charlea 
West — blees  you  for  a  good  son  of  a  good  mother,  may 
your  young  wife  deserve  you — and  that  is  wishing  a 
good  deal  Ibr  her.  You  are  very  good  to  think  of  roe,” 
she  said,  looking  at  Emma  “ani^  you  are  just  married.” 
('harles  saw  Emma  could  not  spedk,  and  he  hurried 
her  home,  promising  to  send  the  pour  woman  coal 
that  night.  The  moment  they  reached  home,  Emma 
buraf  into  tears.  “  My  dear  Emma,"  said  Charles 
soothingly,  “  1  hope  I  have  not  given  you  too  severe 
a  sliock.  It  is  some’imes  salutary  to  look  upon  the 
mtseries  of  others,  that  we  may  properly  appreciate 
our  own  happiness.  Here  is  a  purse  containing 
seventy-five  dollars,  you  may  spend  it  as  you  please.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  "  odious  wilton” 
kept  its  place,  but  the  shivering  chi'dren  of  want, 
were  taught  to  bless  the  name  of  Emma  West,  aiid  it 
fi>rroed  the  last  articulate  murmur  on  the  lips  of  the 
d/ing  suflerer. 


SMOKtHo  LADtES. — The  ladies  of  Augustura  are  in 
general  tuleraMy  handsome,  tlieir  figures  airy,  light, 
and  rather  elegant.  Their  dresses  are  rich,  and  they 
have  abundance  of  fine  lace,  of  which  they  wear  a 
profusion.  They  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  prodi¬ 
gal  of  their  affections,  and  so  ^d  of  smoking  #gars, 
that  the  usual  compliment  of  the  rooming,  when  they 
are  vtsited,  is  to  hand  one.  If  an  additional  compTt-. 
ment  is  intended,  the  lady  will  light  that  she  means  to 
uflTer,  by  putting  the  end  in  her  own  mouth,  and  inflam¬ 
ing  it  Iroro  the  one  she  had  herself  been  smoking. 
Another  still  more  afl'ectionate  mode  presents  iumlf. 
When  the  lady  has  given  you  a  segar,  she  places  her 
own  in  her  mouth,  and,  having  by  two  or  three  good 
whiSi  thoroughly  lighted  her  own,  the  genilsroan  ap¬ 
proaches,  and,  placing  tlie  end  of  his  segar  on  the 
biasing  one  of  hers,  they  both  w-hiflf  until  each  has  a 
segar  in  full  flame,  when  the  parties  separate  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow,  or  sit  and  continue  their  chat. 


To  Make  Leeches  Bite. — This  is  an  important 
object,  am!  one  we  perceive  with  pleasure  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  Dr.  Elden.  Small  boles  are  cut  in 
a  piece  of  blotting  paper  correspomling  to  the  place  on 
the  skin,  to  which  it  is  desired  the  leeches  shall  be  at¬ 
tached.  This  being  rouisteneil  and  applied,  the  leecbea 
crawl  about  until  they  come  to  holea  in  the  paper, 
when  they  iumadiately  take  hold. 
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WIT  AND  HUMOR. 


Th«r«  If  no  accounting  for  taste.  “  Ofa,  mammy,”  | 
ticlairoed  a  little  urchin, “I  wish  1  was  an  alderman.'”  j 
"  And  if  you  were,  Jacky,”  said  the  matron,  “  what  I 
would  you  do  f’  “  What  would  1  do,  mother  f  uMuldn't 
I  eat  fat  ba:xHi  all  day  and  swing  upon  a  gate  !”  | 

BoaaowiNO. — **  My  marm  wants  to  know  if  your  j 
marm  will  lend  my  marm  your  marm's  pirk-axe  to 
make  our  hog  a  hen  coop  T’  **  Oh,  certainly — and 
when  you  go  home  just  ask  your  mother  if  she'll  be 
kind  eiMugh  to  lend  us  a  keg  of  that  firkin  butter  she  | 
bought  to-day,  that's  a  nice  little  nan ;  and  just  clean  I 
us  a  mess  of  them  pouts  and  oela  that  your  father 
caught  this  afternoon,  and  bririg  them  down  with  the  I 
butter,  my  dear — and  I'll  certaicly  give  you  the  first 
bright  cent  1  find  in  the  ashes.’  “  1  guess,  on  the 
whole,”  said  the  boy,”  “  we  stian't  wont  that  pick-axe. 
of  youm.” 

A  captain  in  the  U.  States  Infantry,  when  serving 
with  Gen.  Jackson  against  the  Indians,  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  not  being  brought  to  a  court  martial  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  The 
following  is  the  concluding  passage  in  his  letter: — “  In 
leaving  the  service,  I  am  nut  absuuloning  the  causa  of 
Republicanism,  but  yet  hope  to  brandish  the  glittering 
steel  in  the  field,  and  carve  roy  way  to  a  name  which 
shall  prove  my  country's  neglect ;  and  when  this  mor- 1 
tal  part  shall  be  closed  in  the  dust,  and  the  soul  shall 
wing  its  flight  to  the  regions  above,  in  passing  by  the  j 
pale  moon,  I  shall  hang  roy  hat  on  brilliant  Mars,  | 
and  make  a  report  to  each  superlative  star!  and  arri¬ 
ving  at  the  portal  of  heaven's  chancery,  shall  demand 
of  the  attending  angel  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Washington." 

An  Irishman  was  asked  if  they  had  any  Sunday 
schools  in  his  country.  “  To  be  sure  they  have,”  says 
Pat,  “abundance  of  them — they  have  Sunday  schools 
every  day  of  the  week." 

A  boy  once  complained  of  his  bedfellow  for  taking 
half  the  bed — **  And  why  notT'  said  his  mother,  “he’s 
entitled  to  half,  aim  he  T’  “Yes,  mother,”  said  the 
boy  ;  “  but  how  should  you  like  to  have  him  lake  out 
all  the  soft  for  his  half?  He  will  have  his  half  right 
out  o’  tlie  middle ;  and  I  have  to  sleep  both  sides  of 
him.” 

Some  years  ago,  as  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pringle,  of 
Penlwwas  taking  a  walk  one  Summer’s  afiermmn 
upon  tne  Inch,  two  young  beaux  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  break  a  jest  upi>n  the  old  parson.  Walking 
briskly  up  to  him,  and  making  their  bow  politely,  they 
asked  him  if  he  would  tell  them  the  color  of  the  de¬ 
vil's  wig.  The  worthy  clergyman,  surveying  ihero 
for  a  few  seconds,  made  the  following  reply:  “Truly, 
here  is  a  roost  surprising  case!  Two  men  have  serv¬ 
ed  a  roaster  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  can't  tell  the 
color  of  his  wig !” 

A  Miutart  Otficbr. — A  lady  who  was  nnac- 
tjnainted  with  military  terms,  asserted  in  acompeny  of 
gentlemen  that  her  husband  was  an  officer  in  the  army. 

“  What  is  his  station,  madam?" 

“  I  don’t  recollect — but  the  word  ends  with  rof,” 
aeid  she. 

“  You  must  mean  a  gene-roi,  madam  f ' 

“  No,  that  is  not  the  word.” 

“  Perhaps — a  corpo  ral  I”  said  another. 

“  No,  sir.”  , 

“  Well,  madam,  perhaps,  it  is  a  d  d  seoand-ralT’ 

“  Yes,  yea !  that  is  it,”  she  cried  eagerly. 


The  mayor  of  a  diminutive  city  called  to  consult  a 
legal  friend  with  regard  to  the  method  of  quelling  riot¬ 
ous  proceedings,  which  were  growing  ungovernable. 

“  Why,”  said  the  lawyer,  “  do  you  not  appeal  to  the 
posse  conufatas  r’— “  Well,  that’s  what  I’ve  thought 
of;  but,  Uas(  Ik*  fellow,  I  never  knew  where  to  fad 
kiiK." 

A  Clergyman  who  had  been  to  see  the  pirates  ex¬ 
ecuted,  asked  a  friend  of  oars  whether  he  had  been 
to  see  the  execution  ?  “No,”  was  the  answer,  “I  never 
attend  religious  ceremonies.” 

R  was  saying  at  the  club  a  few  evenings  ago,  that 
during  Ins  travels  in  the  blast  he  saw  a  juggler  place 
a  ladder,  in  open  ground,  upon  one  end,  and  mount  it 
by  passing  through  the  rounds,  and  stand  upon  the  top 
erect.”  li.,  who  v. as  present,  immediately  exclaimed, 
“  Poo!  poo!  1  saw  another  do  the  same  thing,  with 
additions.  When  he  arrived  at  the  top  he  pulled  the 
ladder  up  afker  htai.” 

The  minister  of  a  neighboring  parish  was  called, 
some  time  ago,  to  eflfect  a  reconciliation  between  a 
fisherman  of  a  certain  village,  and  his  helpmate.  Afler 
using  all  the  arguments  in  his  power  to  convince  the 
offending  husbnnd  that  it  was  cnmanly  to  chastise 
manually,  his  beloved  cant  $pom,  the  minister  con¬ 
cluded — “  David,  you  know  that  the  wife  is  the  wealter 
vesiel,  and  ye  should  have  pity  on  her.”  “  Confound 
her,”  replied  the  morose  fisherman,  “  if  she’s  the  wea- 
I  ker  vessel,  she  should  carry  the  less  sail.” 

.  A  young  wife  remonsiraied  with  her  husband,  a 
I  dissipated  spendthrifi,  on  his  conduct.  “  My  love,” 

I  said  he,  “  I’m  only  like  the  prodigal  son.  I  shall  re- 
!  form  by-and-by.”— “And  I  will  be  like  the  prodigal  son, 

I  too,”  she  replied,  “  for  1  will  arise,  aad  go  unto  ray 
I  father,”  and  accordingly  offshe  went 

I  The  late  Rev.  M  G.  happening  one  day  to  go  into 
the  churchyard  while  the  beadle  was  employed,  neck 
deep  in  a  grave,  throwing  op  the  mound  and  bones, 
to  make  way  for  anoihqr  penon,  said  :  “  Well,  Saun¬ 
ders,  that  work  you  are  employed  in  is  well  calculated 
I  to  make  an  old  man  like  you  thoughtful.  I  wonder 
you  diiina  repent  o’  your  evil  ways.”  The  old  wor¬ 
thy,  resting  himself  on  the  head  of  his  spade,  and  tak 
ing  a  pinch  of  snuff,  replied,  “  I  thought,  sir,  ye  kent 
there  was  no  repentance  in  the  grave.” 

A  soldier  was  stationed  at  a  post  with  directions  to 
let  no  one  pass  without  giving  the  watchword,  which 
was  Busion.  In  the  course  of  his  patrol,  some  one  ap¬ 
proached,  and  the  sentinel  demanded — 

“  Who’s  there  V 

“A  frie'-d”  wm  the  answer. 

“Well,  friend,  advance  and  give  me  the  connter- 
sign.” 

No  answer. 

"Blast  you  !”  said  the  soldier,  levelling  his  musket. 
“  say  Boston,  or  I’ll  shoot  you.” 

An  Irish  gentleman,  playing  cards,  having,  on  in¬ 
spection,  found  the  pool  deficient,  exclaimed,  “  Here’s 
a  shilling  short ;  who  put  it  in  f” 

An  auctioneer  having  turned  publican,  was  soon 
after  thrown  into  the  King’s  Bench ;  on  which  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Morning  PoMr— 
“  Mr.  A.  who  lately  quitted  the  pvIpU  for  the  bar,  has 
bean  promoted  to  the  bench." 


■ 


